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The  high  state  of  wealth  and  civilization  which  the  Knglish  people  have  at- 
tained within  the  last  half  century,  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  application  of 
the  power  of  the  steam-engine  to  various  purposes  of  the  useful  arts,  in  aid  of 
manual  labour.  In  an  uncultivated  state  of  society,  all  that  the  higher  classes 
consume  must  be  obtained  by  the  degradation  and  slavery  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  ; for  unless  the  industry  of  the  working  class  is  systematically  ap- 
jilied,  and  aided  by  the  use  of  machines,  there  can  be  but  little  surplus  wealth  to 
maintain  an  educated  class  in  society,  and  produce  that  state  of  general  affluence 
which  is  conducive  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  developement  of  intellect. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  modern  times,  that  the  natural  jwwers  of  currents 
of  wind  and  water  have  been  applied  to  facilitate  laborious  operations ; but  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  in  addition  to  the  general  application  of 
wind  and  water  powers,  a new  element  was  subjected  to  the  laws  of  mechanics  in 
England,  and  with  the  greatest  success.  'Ilic  productiveness  of  labour  has  been  so 
greatly  increased  by  this  gigantic  auxiliary,  and  by  the  improved  system  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  that  those  conveniences  of 
life,  and  attributes  of  wealth,  which  were  formerly  considercnl  to  be  one  of  the 
distinctions  of  the  first  classes  of  the  community,  arc  now  acknowlctlged  to  belong 
equally  to  that  middle  class  which  may  be  sjiid  to  consist  of  labourers,  who  apply 
their  minds  to  useful  industry,  instead  of  their  hands. 

This  change  has  produced  a great  advancement  in  the  state  of  society.  The 
desire  of  supplying  the  artificial  wants  thus  created,  has  excited  a great  energy 
of  mind,  and  an  active  exercise  of  knowledge  amongst  that  middle  class,  which 
has  induencetl  the  whole  mass  of  society,  so  as  to  have  produced  a high  state  of  civi- 
lization ; and  in  its  consequences  has  induced  a rehnement  of  habits,  manners, 
and  sentiments,  which  can  only  result  from  a general  diffusion  of  wealth  and 
knowledge.  The  condition  of  the  labouring  class  has  been  greatly  improved  at 
the  same  time,  and  a more  rapid  improvement  will  follow,  from  a jterscverance 
in  that  system  of  education  which  is  now  in  active  operation  amongst  the  common 
]>coplc. 

'ITic  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  so  important  and  useful  an  invention, 
cannot  fail  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  every  intelligent  inquirer.  The  principles 
upon  which  useful  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  application  of  steam  power, 
should  be  studied  in  detail,  by  all  those  who  take  any  part  in  the  direction  of 
proiluctivc  industry,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  although  much  has  been  done, 
there  are  frequent  occasions  for  new  applications  of  those  machines. 

'ITtc  object  of  the  present  treatise  is  to  give  a historical,  practical,  and  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  steam-engine,  and  its  ajiplication  to  useful  purposes. 

Tlie  historical  part  is  intended  to  fonn  a comj)lete  account  of  the  invention, 
from  its  first  origin,  to  its  present  state  of  jterfeetion,  from  which  the  statesman  and 
political  cconomi.st  may  observe  the  influence  that  the  adoption  of  steam  power  has 
exercised  upon  our  national  prosperity  and  advancement,  during  a century  past, 
and  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  future  advantages  to  be  expected  from  more  ex- 
tended applications  of  the  same  principles. 

The  practical  and  descriptive  part  is  intended  to  fonn  a course  of  instruction 
for  professional  student.s,  in  the  practice  and  principles  of  making  and  using 
steam-engines.  At  present,  such  students  are  left  to  form  and  digest  their  own 
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crude  and  imperfect  observations ; and  for  want  of  a scientific  guide,  their  con> 
elusions  arc  liable  to  be  tinctured  with  many  erroneous  notions,  and  false  assump* 
tions.  The  same  part  is  also  intended  to  form  a manual,  which,  by  the  aid  of  tables 
and  theorems  for  calculation,  will  facilitate  the  practice  of  experienced  professional 
engineers ; and  will  tend  to  perfect  the  practice  of  those  engineers  and  others, 
who  require  to  employ  steam.engincs,  and  apply  them  to  various  purposes  j but 
who  do  not  possess  a complete  knowledge  of  their  construction,  and  therefore  re- 
quire information,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  difficult  to  attain.  The  principles 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  action,  upon  which  the  operation  of  steam-engines 
depends,  and  the  application  of  those  principles  to  practice,  will  be  also  embodied 
in  this  part. 

Another  part  will  contain  a record  and  brief  explanation  of  all  the  speculative 
projects  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  steam-engines,  so  as  to 
exhibit  to  mechanical  inventors  the  various  ideas  which  have  been  suggested  for 
that  object ; the  instruction  that  they  may  obtain  from  other  parts  of  the  work, 
together  with  the  history  of  the  circumstances  from  which  the  great  points  of  in- 
vention have  originated,  may  enable  them  to  make  some  further  improvements. 

'J'o  attain  these  objects  is  not  an  easy  task  ; for  it  is  only  in  the  coui'se  of  an 
active  professional  practice,  that  sufficient  information  is  to  be  obtained ; and  all 
competent  engineers  arc  too  much  engaged  to  find  leisure  for  a literary  occupation. 
Tlie  author  could  not  have  undertaken  such  a work,  if  he  had  not  formed  the  plan, 
and  collected  materials  for  its  execution,  at  his  first  entrance  into  business ; and 
as  it  became  known  that  he  had  such  an  object  in  view,  he  has  continually  received 
contributions  of  infonnation  from  other  engineers,  who  wished  to  promote  the 
undertaking ; and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  this  feeling  has  been  general  in  the 
profession.  In  this  way  the  author  became  personally  acquainted  with  two  great 
authorities  in  this  branch  of  mechanics,  the  late  Mr.  Watt,  and  Mr.  Woolf,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  a full  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  their  respective 
inventions,  and  of  the  principles  which  they  followed  in  applying  those  inventions 
to  useful  pi-acticc. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  professional  studies  in  the  years  1805  and  180(), 
the  author  felt  the  want  of  a guide  of  this  kind  ; and  after  carefully  studying  Dr. 
Robison's  article  in  the  Encyclopa'dia  Britaiinicu,  and  M.  Prony’s  Architecture 
Hydraulique,  and  finding  them  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  he  determined  to  pre- 
serve notes  of  all  the  observations  and  investigations,  by  which  he  should  acquire 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  principles  of  o|ieratioii  in  steam-engines, 
and  other  machines,  and  their  various  applications ; in  the  expectation  that  at  some 
future  period  a useful  publication  might  be  formed  from  those  materials.  Pro- 
fessional avocations  have  long  since  occupied  all  the  time  which  might  have  been 
devoted  to  such  an  object,  but  it  has  never  been  abandoned  ; and  if  the  sale  of 
the  present  work  should  prove  sufficient  to  induce  the  publishers  to  undertake 
others  of  a similar  nature,  the  author  has  an  accumulation  of  notes,  which  in  the 
course  of  years  he  may  find  time  to  arrange  in  a corresponding  form  with  the 
jircsent  work. 

In  the  year  181.5  the  author  drew  up  a descriptive  article  on  the  steam- 
engine  for  Dr.  Rees’  Cyclopaxlia ; but  the  plan  of  that  work,  and  the  limited 
number  of  engravings,  rendered  it  necessary  to  avoid  details,  which  must  con- 
stitute the  great  value  of  a practical  treatise.  Since  the  ])ublication  of  that  article 
in  181(),  the  want  of  a correct  manual  has  been  still  more  felt,  from  the  great  and 
increasing  extension  of  the  use  of  steam  power,  and  the  author  was  advised  by  his 
friends  in  the  profession  to  resume  his  original  project;  this  he  undertook  to 
do  in  18‘20,  and  the  bulk  of  the  historical  part  was  written,  and  most  of  the  plates 
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were  engraved  by  the  late  Mr,  Lowry  in  the  next  year;  but  the  author  being 
obliged  to  reside  at  a distance  from  London,  by  engagements  which  lefl  no 
leisure  for  this  object,  the  impression  has  been  carried  on  at  intervals,  mid  the 
publication  has  been  unavoidably  protracted  until  the  present  time. 

To  instruct  students,  it  is  necessary  to  state  such  elementary  propositions 
in  mechanics,  as  have  a direct  application  to  the  subject  of  steam-engines ; for 
this  purpose  a series  of  definitions  are  given  in  an  introduction  to  the  present 
volume.  These  definitions  have  been  formed  from  a full  examination  of  the 
works  of  the  liest  writers  on  the  theory  of  mechanics,  vi/.,  llelidor,  Emerson, 
Smeaton,  Hutton,  Banks,  Gregory,  Robison,  Young,  and  others.  The  author  has 
endeavoured  to  preserve  their  modes  of  reasoning,  and  the  mathematical  accuracy 
of  their  conclusions,  without  employing  the  language  of  geometrical  or  algebraical 
analysis;  but  all  quantities  are  represented  in  numbers,  and  their  proportions 
established  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic ; this  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
order  to  render  the  principles  very  apparent  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
any  other  mode  of  calculus.  This  part  of  the  work  is  intended  to  give  practical  men 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  uj)on  which  their  0|ierations  ought  to 
be  conducted ; and  other  parts  to  show  the  means  of  applying  those  principles 
to  their  daily  practice,  in  the  construction  and  use  of  steum-engiues. 

To  readers  who  are  conversant  with  mathematical  investigations,  the  mode 
of  stating  the  propositions  will  appear  to  leave  them  without  sufiicient  demon- 
stration  ; but  the  principles  which  it  is  intended  to  explain  and  define  (rather 
than  to  demonstrate)  have  been  so  well  established  by  mathematical  evidence  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  truth ; and  such  readei's  may  be  referred  to  the  mathe- 
matical writers  whose  principles  have  been  adopted. 

Dr.  Gregory’s  Treatise  of  Mechanics,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  contains  the  best 
collection  of  mathematical  investigations ; and  the  fullest  and  clearest  exposition 
of  the  principles  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Young’s  Course  of  Lectures  ou  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, in  two  volumes,  quarto  ; also  Dr.  Robison’s  articles  on  Meclianical  I’hi- 
losophy,  in  the  Encyclopaidia  Britanniea,  reprinted  by  Dr.  Brewster,  in  four 
volumes,  octavo.  To  the  young  student,  a previous  mathematical  course  is 
strongly  recommended  ; the  best  guides  are,  Alartin’s  System  of  Mathematical 
Institutions,  in  two  volumes,  octavo  ; Dr.  Hutton’s  Course,  in  three  volumes, 
octavo  ; and  Dr.  Gregory’s  Mathematics  for  Practical  Men. 

One  great  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  practical  engineers  with  a 
series  of  rules  for  calculating  all  proportions,  and  quantities,  which  can  be  required 
to  be  know  n for  the  construction  and  use  of  steam-engines ; these  rules  have  been 
deduced  from  very  numerous  observations  made  upon  steam-engines  and  mills  of 
all  kinds  and  of  all  magnitudes.  In  each  case  the  observations  have  been  very 
carefully  compared,  and  assorted  in  scries,  according  to  the  similarity  of  circum- 
stances, and  then  such  formula;  have  been  deduced  from  them,  as  would  give 
results  corresponding  equally  well  with  all  parts  of  the  scries.  The  construction 
of  these  formula  has  been  a work  of  great  labour,  of  which  very  little  appears, 
because  only  the  results  of  the  investigations  are  retained  in  the  form  of  an 
arithmetical  rule.  The  greater  part  of  these  rules  have  been  formed  by  the  author 
for  his  own  use,  in  professional  practice ; and  having  undergone  the  test  of  con- 
tinual application,  during  a course  of  several  years,  and  received  frequent  cor- 
rections, he  is  justified  in  claiming  some  confidence  in  their  accuracy. 

'ITie  principles  which  regulate  the  proportions  of  the  different  quantities, 
which  arc  to  be  computed  by  each  rule,  are  .stated  in  the  most  concise  terms  which 
could  be  chosen,  without  using  algebraical  substitutions ; these  have  been  avoided 
throughout  the  work,  because  the  methods  of  algebra  and  fluxions  are  only  necessary 
to  investigate  the  formul®  whereby  computations  may  be  performed  in  numbers,  by 
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the  processes  of  ordinary  aritinnetic ; and  it  Is  sufficient  for  practical  use  to  have 
rules  which  will  give  the  required  results. 

The  method  of  performing  each  calculation  by  the  sliding  rule  is  added,  and 
will  tend  to  facilitate  the  computatious.  This  valuable  instrument  was  introduced 
into  considerable  use  amongst  engineers  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  only  requires  a good 
collection  of  formulae  to  become  of  universal  application.  The  author  hopes  that 
what  he  has  done  will  contribute  to  extend  the  use  of  that  excellent  mode  of  com- 
putation amongst  the  profession. 

The  history  of  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  its  application  is  divided 
into  chapters.  The  first  of  which  contains  an  account  of  the  various  projects  and 
attempts  which  were  made,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  to  obtain  a moving 
power  from  fire,  and  a description  of  the  first  working  engine  which  was  Invented 
by  Mr.  Savery  for  raising  w.iter,  but  it  never  came  into  extensive  use. 

The  second  chapter  is  on  the  invention,  principle,  and  construction  of  the 
fire-engine  of  Newcomen,  which  was  the  first  engine  brought  into  important  use, 
and  it  is  still  very  extensively  employed : this  subject  is  treated  at  length,  and 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  proportions  of  its  parts. 

'ITie  third  chapter  is  on  the  various  applications  of  Newcomen’s  invention, 
which  were  made  during  the  first  half  century  after  its  invention. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  on  the  introduction  of  cast  iron  into  the  construction 
of  machinery,  and  the  application  of  the  fire-engine  to  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  a history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Mr.  Watt’s  in- 
vention of  his  first  steam-engine  for  pumping  water;  with  an  account  of  that  en- 
gine, and  of  the  rules  which  he  established  for  the  proportions  of  its  parts. 

The  sixth  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  first  application  of  the  steam-engine 
to  give  continuous  circular  motion  to  mills ; with  a complete  description  of  the 
principle,  operation,  and  structure  of  Mr.  Watt’s  rotative  engine  for  that  pur- 
pose ; and  the  dimensions  of  several  standard  engines  made  by  himself,  which  have 
been  in  use  for  years,  and  which  perform  as  well,  as  any  modem  engines,  which 
depend  upon  the  same  application  of  steam. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  a treatise  on  the  construction,  use,  and  application  of 
the  sliding  rule,  to  the  purposes  of  calculations  relative  to  steam-engines. 

The  eighth  chapter  is  a collection  of  rules,  for  calculating  the  proportions 
and  dimensions  for  all  the  parts  of  Mr.  Watt’s  rotative  steam-engine. 

The  ninth  chapter  Is  in  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  describes  those  improvements  upon  ftir.  Watt’s  engine,  which 
were  proposed  and  executed  by  his  cotcmporarics. 

Tile  present  volume  concludes  at  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  Invention  of 
the  steam-en^nc,  dhen  it  had  been  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  in  which 
all  its  principles  of  action  were  fully  developed,  and  realised  in  practice;  and 
although  the  art  of  constmeting  these  machines  has  been  very  gi'catly  improved 
since  Mr.  Watt’s  time,  and  their  applications  widely  extended,  there  have  been  no 
important  inventions  established  in  practice,  except  high  pressure  engines,  and 
particularly  those  of  Mr.  Woolf,  which  arc  still  used  in  the  same  form  as  he  first 
made  them.  The  remainder  of  the  subject  will  consist  of  technical  descriptions  of 
the  structure  of  such  steam-engines,  as  are  now  in  use,  and  as  they  are  made  by  the 
best  engineers ; this  with  their  applications  to  various  purposes,  and  the  principles 
which  should  be  followed  in  making  such  applications,  will  form  the  subject  of 
another  volume. 
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wind,  water,  and  steam.  56:  prepare  oT 
the  atmosphere  ; gunpowder  ; laws  of  motive 
torces,  5T7  HesisUng  forcett  gravitatiou,  co- 
heston,  elasticity  of  solids  and  of  fluids,  58. 
Combinations  oV  resting  forces,  59.  Fric^ 
tion,  and  its  principles  of  action,  60  to  62. 
l^eponclcrance,  63.  Velocity  of  machines,  64. 
Mechanical  ^ect%  and  its  measure;  man- 
power, horse-power,  and  horse-power  in  steam- 
engines,  65.  Maximum  effect  of  machines,  66. 

Ok  steam,  definition,  quantity  of  heat,  OT.  La- 
tent  keatt  68.  Standard  for  the  quantity  of 
heat,  70.  Density  of  steam,  71 ; force 

of  %team^  and  rule  for  calculating,  72.  Ta- 
bles of  its  elastic  force,  73,  74.  Standard  for 
the  demitu  of  steam,  75.  Expansibility  of 
air,  rule  lor  calculating  it,  77.  Rule  for  cal- 
culating; the  density  of  steam,  78 ; and  table, 
79.  fc^planatory  examples,  80. 


PART  1. 

loiotontnl  .Ircotint  of  rfiC  Ongin  oiib  progrcoo  of  tge  Iiibmrtoii  of  rl^t  &tram= 
C iiginc,  fcom  tljr  Diflcoberp  of  iro  principlt,  to  ito  pi-cotiit  &ratr. 


Chap.  1.  On  >iii  uniGis  or  MArnisr>  to  tu:  i 
MovroavrfKc:  sEolipile,  Kl.  PhiloHophical  j 
(ittcovenos  in  the  I7cn  century,  62.  ^alo-  I 
inon  de  steam,  with  a'h^re,  83,  84.  | 

(liovanni  Branca,  and  Bishop  Wilkins,  85.  ' 
Discovery  of  the  8 tmospherlc  pressure,  by  I 


Galileo,  Pascal,  87 ; Otto  Guericke,  and 
figure  of  his  machine,  88.  The  Marquit  of 
\Vurcesicft  fre  89,  90.  SiT 

tSarouel  Morfand's  principlea  of  the  force  of 
tire,  91*  t*ap\nt  inxentionti  hia  dimter,  93; 
his  project  for  raising  water,  94  ; and  for  trani- 
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roittiog  force  to  a di>tance»  with  a 6^ure, 
^5i  96 ; hi>  project  For  using  ^;unpowdur, 
with  a figure,  97  ; and  for  using  atgom,  98. 

Mr.  Savert’a  fire-engine,  shewn  to  the  Koyal 
Society  in  1690«  99;  his  detcription  of  itj 
rtatc  I.,  100;  and  manner  of  woi^in^  it,  lOT 
to  Another  engine  by  Nivcry, 

108<  Safety  valve  invented  by  Papin,  108; 
his  flrc-cnglnc,  109.  Dcgaguller'g  Improve- 
ment on  Savery’s  engine,  witn  a figure,  1 1 1; 
its  0|>eration,  114^  ano  atWantages,  115.  ApjAi' 
cniiotu  of  SaveryU  enjrinct  H7^  improvetiients 
in  its  construction,  1 l^^avery'senginctoraise 
water  for  a water>whcel«  witn  a figure,  12*iT 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  Savory’s  engine,  125. 

Chap.  H.  Niwcomen’8  atmospheric  pire- 
KWOINE,  1710.  Principle  of  Us  operation, 
with  g tit;ure,  128;  U^nption  of  it,  witii 
the  impr^cments  of  Mr.  Oeighton  ami  Mr, 
Smeaton,  Plates  11.  and  III.,  I S3;  its  oper- 
ation, 1S9;  particulars  ol  dincrcnt  parts  of  [ 
it.  1 15. 

Power  of  the  aimospheric  en^infi  ond  rules  for  j 
the  proportions  of  its  parts,  )55.  l ahicsof  | 
the  weight  of  columns  ofwatery  and  the  prcs« 
sure  upon  pistons,  IGl.  Kules  for  proper*  | 
tinning  pumps  to  the  atmoaphcnc  enj;me,  | 
Mr.  durr  s table  of  cylinders  and  pmnps, 

Performance  aimosphenc  en^ine$» 

Ol^ltt^Smcatonj  expcrlmgmal  CHtfiius~ongy 
horse  power,  106;  Of  his  engine  of  40»hor8C 
power,  at  Long  Benton»  17*2»  Mr»  Smeatons 
table  for  tlic  proportions  aoU  parts  ot  the 
atmospheric  engine,  and  explanation, 

I84»  Directioai  for  adjusting  an  gnginc^ 
187  ; cataract  for  regulating  its  motion,  189. 

Mr.  Smeaton^t  large  ymosphcTic  engine  of  7(>- 
horse  power,  at  Chase  Water  mine,  1110; 
Plates  V.  and  VI. ; its  workinp-gey,  Hate  V11-. 
198  ; adjustment  of  the  cnginc^,  202  ; weij»hu 
of  the  parts  and  prices,  TO4T 

Atmospheric  engine  of  63*horsc  power,  by  Mr. 
Curr.  Plate  ^U..  205.  Mr.  Curr’s  tables  of 
the  proportions  for  the  parts  of  the  atmo- 
spheric engine,  206;  and  explanation,  210. 

Chap.  111.  Applications  of  the  atmospheric 
ESOlNg  TO  OIFEBREWT  PURFOSTJ.  212.  Dc« 
scription  of  the  nit  work,  and 
drainint:  a mine,  Plate  IV.,  214.  A/r.  Curt's 
tables  ^ dimensions  of  the  parts  of  pump 
icorA.  and  of  clacks  ana  buckets,  yjor 

Application  of  the  atmospheric  engine  to 
drain  collieries.  Cort  of  the  materials  ! 

of  nn  atmospheric  engme,  m 1727, 
and  in  1775,  28*2.  Performance  of  atnio« 
spheric  engines  at  Newcastle,  in  1769,  ; 

and  m Cornwall.  Mr.  Smeaton's  me* 

tliocl  of  supplying  the  boilers  of  a firc«enginc 
with  soil  water.  &8T 

Applicalion  of  the  alniotpkeric  engine  Jbr  nublic 
waterworktt  fcngmc  at  York  atiudiort 

waterworks,  with  a tignfc  ot  iU  boUcr,  grfl 


and  of  Its  pumps,  217.  Engine  ot  London 
Bridge  water  works,  with  figure,  255.  Sm^ 
atmMphcric  engines  at  York,  and  at  Hull, 
2.56.  Mr.  Smeaton's  portable  6re-cngine, 

Plates  XIV.  and  IX..  557. 

icalion  the Jire-engine  to  drain  dry  docks, 

‘J.  Plr.  bmWton's  engine  tor  the  docks 
at  Cronstadt,  wtth  ti^gurc  ot  its  boiler,  2tJTT 
AppluatwH  qf  the  to  'drain 

landit 

Chap.  IV.  Ow  the  MAsurACTURE  of  irok: 

AKD  THg  AfPIlrATinV  OP  r.A«T  IHOW  IS?  wv. 

G1SE8  ARP  MILL  WORK, 269.  Old  method  of 
making  iron,  270»  New  method  begun  at 
Colebrook  Ualc»  and  at  Uarron,  273.  Mr. 
§meaton*8  blow  ing  machtno  for  the  furnaces 
at  Carron,  by  a water-wheel,  276.  Suiall  at* 
inosphenc  engmes  and  blowing  machmes,  with 
walcr-wlicelsrhy  Mr,  Srocaton,  279,  280. 

Ap})lt^twn  of  the  nlmospheric  ewgiae  to  btovajur-- 
nacci  by  the  direct  action  of  a forcing  pump, 
mowi  ng  machine,  witli  lifting  pump,  2b!s. 
Water  regulator  tor  blowing  machines,  28g7 
A»f»cliumbcr  lor  a blowing  machine,  288. 

Machine _for  borinB  a/linderst  2l^.  Boring  mill 
at  Carron,  by  Mr.  anieaton;  with  figure,  29l7 

Apphcaiion  qf  the  aintospheric  enj^iue  to  raise 
water  for  roorkin^  mtiis  bg  veater-wheeiit  296. 
An  atmospheric  en^c  and  machine  for 
drawing  coals,  by  Mr"  Smeaton,  297.  Qtlicr 
Similar  mocbincs,  305.  conclusion  respecting 
Newcomen's  fire>engiae>  8051 

Chap.  V.  Mr.  WATt'a  sTEAM-gyciNE,  17^, 
Memoirs  ^0*** 

invcution,  310;  his  first  model,  315.  Mr. 
VVuU*s  lirst  patent,  S16.  Act  of  parliament 
to  exTend  its  term,  318.  Partnership  wflH 
Mr.  Boulton,  3l?h  Progress  of  the  invention, 
320.  Uesch^iofT  of  .Mr.  Watt's  first  steam* 
engine,  with  a figure,  321 ; progressive  im« 

{irovcments  on  it,  S25.  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
loring  machine,  326.  Several  engines  erected 
bv  Mci>srs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  329.  On  ap- 
plying Mr.  Watt’s  condenser  to  the  atmo> 
spheric  engine,  329. 

Ad\ania^cs  7^  Mr.  iVatl's  engine  over  .Vgw» 
comeirSj  3f?(>.  improved  fonii  of  Mr,  Watt% 
engine,  with  a figure,  333;  further  tmprov'^ 
inentSji  with  a ngure,  Perpinaance 

of  Mr.  iVatt'^  jirit  336.  Coal  mea- 

sure.  337.  .Mr.  Boulton's  rule  tor  caicu« 
lating  the  consumption  of  fuel,  M8.  M^- 

tVatfs  erpansion  Ueiim-en;^ine,  339.  Table 
of  the  operation  of  the  expansion,  34-1.  DrI 
Robison's  investigation,  figure,  and  table, 
3-12.  Table  of  hyperbolic  logarithms,  345. 
Hornblower's  patent,  346.  Mr.  Watt's  se- 
I cond  patent,  346 ; and  his  third  patent  for  the 
; expansion  engine,  with  figure,  1^7  to  352. 
j Uescrtptton  o/  Mr,  H aUt  stngte  engine  for 
I draining  miNej,  Plate  X.,  3.55 ; die  oper* 
aiion,  357  ; and  inanugcnicnt,  361  ; particulars^ 
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XI 


of  different  parta,  365.  Rulet  for  the  quantity 
of  water  evaporated  from  the  boiler  ; for  th^ 
»urf»ce  of  tl>e  boiler ; the  consumption  of 
co«>g  ; and  power  of  the  engine  ; effect  of  its 
expangion,  ^6.  Apparatus  connected  with 
the  boiler,  S69 ; steam-gftjge,  with  figure, 
S72.  Valvfs^  with  a figure>  373»  Condens- 
ing apparatus,  374>;  rules  for  the  quantity  of 
injei^tmn.  S76;  TrS; 

pump.  379 : and  iteain  ense  for  the  cy1in<^» 
S80.  Joints  ; Great  lever,  382. 

Mr.  Hombhroer  9 double  cylinder  fxpnnsion 
en/nnej  with  a figure,  361-  ; its  perronnance, 
8^.  MeMfs.  Boulton  ami  WnU  s gtatemenl 

• to  narliament,  389.  Operation  of  the  steam 
ill  Mr.  Homblower’a  engine,  391,  compared 
with  Mr.  Watt’s  expansion  engine,  393. 

Mr.  iyati'$^txptriments  on  j/eow,  394  ; its  elastic 
force,  895 ; hgurcs  oF  the  apparatus,  39(JT 
397.  Tables  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam. 
396  and  398.  Tables  of  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapours  of  salt  and  water,  and  of  spirits 
of  wine,  399.  Quantity  of  water  in  a given 
volume  of  steam,  by  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  sinca- 
ton,  401.  Quantity  of  heat  required  to  form 
steam,  by  Mr.  Watt,  401  to  405. 

GISE  TQ  tuhn:  mills,  wim  ClflCLLAIl  MO- 

Ttoy,  406.  Origin  of  the  invention,  403. 
Atmoitpheric  engine  with  a crank am!fly» wheel, 
with  a figure,  410;  its  operation,  413;  cal* 
culution  of  the  action  of  the  fly-wheel,  4!4; 
ami  of  the  crank,  415.  Table  of  the  opcnition 
of  o steam.engine  turning  a crank  and  fly- 
wheel, 417.  Hu)c  to  calculate  the  effective 
leverage  of  a crank  when  in  different  p<Mi> 
tions,  418  ; action  of  the  crank,  419. 

Afr.  tVatt’$  second  pnientf  Jor  applying  ike 
stenm  engine  to  turn  mi//r,  423;  nis  sun  and 
planet  wheels,  4*25.  Double  acting  engines, 
426;  by  Mr.  Watt,  427.  ^^r.  Walt’s  fourth 

patent,  containing,  his  rotative  engine  with 
mercury,  429 ; his  parallel  motions  with 
figures,  430;  hit  methods  of  working  pumps, 
rolling‘milis,  and  hammers,  432;  new  work' 
ing.gcar,  and  locomotive  engine,  433.  First 
application  of  Mr.  Walt’s  rotative  engines 
at  the  London  Breweries,  434 ; his  throttle* 
valve  and  governor,  with  figures,  436. 

Exiimation  the  poxcer  of  steam-engines  by 
horse-poxeert  438.  Rules  for  calculating  the 
power  of  mills  and  engines  in  horse-power, 
440.  Mr.  lyalt's  fjlh  mtent  for  smtAe-burn- 
ing  Jurnacest  440.  First  establishment  of 
steam  mills,  442;  the  Albion  flour  mills,  and 
other  steam  mills  and  manufactories,  443, 
444. 

Mr.  tyglt's  rotative  double  acting  ^gine  for 
443;  general  descripttoiiT 
of  Fliitcs  XL,  Xlt.,  anJ^XUL.  445:  action  of 
the  piMon,  447;  of  the  steam,  448.  Moving^ 
parts  of  the  engine,  448;  action  of  the  Sim 
imd  placet  wheels,  449 ; and  the  fly-wheel, 


450;  the  working^ear,  451  ; and  valvci,  452. 
Particular  parts  of  the  engine,  453;  its  fixed 
framing,  455;  regulation  m its  motion,  457. 

Operation  of  Mr.  Watt's  rotative  engine,  -4^ ; 
blowing  through  ; starting ; action  during  the 
descenaing  stroke,  and  during  the  ascending 
stroke,  460  ; action  of  the  air-pump  ; reguliu 
tion  of  the  motion.  461  ; to  stop  the  motion. 
462.  The  governor  and  throttle.valve,  465. 
Regu  lation  of  the  valves  and  working-gear,  4671 
adjustment  of  the  working  gear;  468;  joints, 
471.  Merita  of  tins  engine,  473  ; the  different 
sites,  474.  Managemtmt  of  the  piston,  475; 
manner  of  packing  the  piston,  477  ; proof  of 
the  fitting  of  piston  ^d  valves,  4^ 

Mr.  fEatt's  Jndicatort  48J  ; example  of  the  use 
of  it,  483.  Indicator  propoaed  by  Dr*  Robl* 
son,  484.  Peformnnee  oi  Mr.  Watt's  double 
rotativccngine,according  to  the  indicator, 486. 

Dimensions  of  Mr.  H'att's  rotative  engine  ^10- 
horse  prmrer,  489.  Multiplying»whcel  and 
pinion  for  the  fly  wheel,  ^2.  Dimensions  of 
a 20-horse  rotative  cnpnc,  495.  A 20-horsc 
engine  without  sun  and  planet  wheels,  499. 
A SO-horse  engine,  500.  A 40*horsc  engine, 
502;  with  a rolling-mill,  505.  Dimension* 
of  Mr.  Watt’s  50.)iorse  engine  at  the  Albion 
mills,  509;  its  performance,  515.  Another 
5Q.horse  engine,  517. 

Mr.  Watt's  counter,  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  strokes  made  by  an  520.  Coiv 

struction  of  tlie  nosles  of  Mr.  \Vati's  double 
engine,  521 ; and  of  the  working-gear,  with  a 
figure,  524;  other  varieties  of  the  working- 
gear,  527,  and  529 ; weights  to  the  workii^' 
gear,  530. 

Chap.  VII.  Appiication  of  the  sliding-ru/e  Jor 
colcniating  the  dtmenjrions  Jor  the  parts  of 
steam-engjneSi  531.  Method  of  performing 
calculations  by  the  sliding-rule,  .533.  Nature 
of  logarithms,  and  their  use,  534.  Division  of 
lines  into  logarithmic  spaces,  with  a figure, 
53.5.  Gunter’s  scale,  536.  The  Soho  sliding- 
rulc,  with  figure.  Notation  on  the  sliding- 
rule,  537.  Multiplication,  539.  Inverted 
sliding-rulc,  with  figure,  541«  Division  by  the 
sliding-rule.  Multiplication  and  division  at 
one  operation,  543.  Proportion  or  the  rule 
of  three,  .544;  increasing  and  diminishing 
proportion,  545.  Reduction  of  vulgar  frac- 
tions to  decimals,  w*ith  tables,  547.  Squares 
and  square  roots.  Reciprocals  of  numbers, 
548. 

Uses  of  the  line  of  single  radius  on  the  sliding- 
rule.  To  multiply  the  square  of  a number 
by  another  number,  549.  To  find  the  corre- 
sponding diameters  and  lengths  of  square 
prisms  ^ cylimicrs,  having  the  same  solidity, 
.^50.  To  find  the  arc^  of  circles,  551- 
of*  The  circiimfcrcncea  and  arnas  of 
circles.  552  to  555.  Table  of  divisors  for 
mensuration  by  the  sliding-rulc,  5^  to  559. 
Gage  points,  ^9.  RulMfor  calculating  thie 

a ^ 
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»o1idittet  of  reciaflgular  prisma,  and  of  py« 
rainid<  or  conct,  5o0;  or  frmtumt  of  tqumre 
pyrgmidi  or  conei,  561 ; ot  ellipaoida  or  «phc- 
roidj,  562.  <^be«  and  cube  nw)U  or  num- 
bert,  ibid.  Twelve  rulei  for  performing 
Tfiotu  compound  c4lcut>tion»  by  the  tlidinf^ 
rule  at  tingle  operationj,  563  to  5^.  To  find 
the  hypothenute  of  aright-angled  triangle,  566. 
Directiont  to  engineer  for  the  choice  oT^ 
iliding»rule,  566.  A new  aliding»rule,  by  the 
author^  567  ; table  of  gagespointa  for  it,  569; 
table  of  upeclfic  gravtiitt  for  it,  ^7tJ. 
the  line  of  one  and  a half  radiu>,  571.  To 
^culate  the  quantity  of  water  which  will 
flow  in  a catcade  over  the  edge  of  a weir,  and 
g table.  572T 

Chap.  VllL  Rules  aoa  calculatimo  the 

DlMEMSlOWa  QF  THE  PARTS  OP  M«.  WATT*S 

ROTATIVE  EKGixa,  57$.  TabU  and  ruU  for 
ctxlculatine  the  dimensioHS  of  the  c^l'xHdtrt^ 
ST-f.  Rule  for  the  expeoditure  of  >team  by 
each  horae  power.  Actual  expenditure  of 
iteam»  576.  Quantity  of  water  evaporated 
from  the  boiler.  577.  Hulc  for  the  dimen* 
aion8  of  the  hot  water  pump,  578.  Modes 
of  capretaing  the  performance  of  enginct  in 
rcepect  to  fuel,  and  rulea,  51S, 

/^I'wieRtieni  ,/or  boiiert  of  Mr.  WaU'a  rotative 
^l^net,  5i9.  Rule  to  hnd  the  surface  to 
be  expoacd  to  the  heat,  btmenatoni 

of  the  hre'srate.  585:  of  the  tuniacc  and 
fluet,  584;  and  or  the  chimney, 
Dimenaiona  of  a boiler  for  a SO-hOfte  epgme, 
585.  Hule  for  computing  jtly  aurfacea  of 
boilera.  S88,  Djmenaiona  of  the  atcam  pipe 
and  rule,  5S9.  Rulw  for  aafety-valvc  and 
ita  load.  S90, 591.  apertures  oT 

the  indiiclion  and  cducuon  viUtct.  g91.  Ui- 
menaiona  of  the  air«purop,  and  of  the  cold  water 
pump,  692.  Quantity  of  cold  water  required, 
593.  Aperture  through  the  injechon  cock, 

SSI 

Proportions  for  the  lengths  of  the  moving  parts. 

AQkt ; of  ihp  prrat  IcTPf  and 

ita  vibration,  596.  Proportiona^ of  the  parallel 
motion,  597  ; rule  for  calculating  theip,  598. 

UmUs for  calcmating  the  strength  ^quisitc  irTlhe 
moving  parts,  The  piatmi-rod,  600 ; 

linka  to  'auapend  the  pUton,  601.  l^roTOr* 
tiona  and  rulea  for  acrew-bolta,  60*2.  The 
connecting  rod,  603.  j^ointa,  j* 

of  the  gi^t  lever,  603.  StrengtK  of  gud- 
geona,  605  ; caat  iron  gudgeona,  606 ; wrought 
iron  gudgeorti,  607;  axictre«  Of  carTlfldCi, 
608.  OA  beams  for  great  levert,  (K)9 ; 
aUengtli  and  atlBheaa  of  oak  beams,  61 1~ 
Caat  iron  levera,  612;  strength  of  caat  iron 
bcama.613. 

Sun  and  planet  wheels,  614.  Pitch  and  strength 
of  their  teeth,  615;  number  of  reyolution^ 


and  radial  link,  617.  Rotative  axes,  strength 
of  necks,  618;  caat  iron  nccica,  619  ; wrought 
iron  necks,  620.  Multiplying  whecla, 
Strength  of  the  teeth  tor  wheels,  and  the 
necks  for  axes  for  ordinary  mill-work,  623; 
for  the  strongest  proportion,  625;  fur  water* 
mills,  and  for  watch«work,  627 ; for  cranea, 
628.  Rule  to  proportion  the  necks  of  axes 
to  the  t^th  of  wheels.  Wo^cn  tectli,  629: 
proportions  for  toothcil  wheel-work,  630. 
Pitcli^  hreadth,  and  length  of  tgpth,  _-md  thoir 
form,  632.  Hulca  for  the  diyictera  of  wliccU 
and  the  pitch  of  their  teeth,  633  ; and  Mr. 
Uonkin'a  table,  635. 

I*roportions  for  fly-wheels,  636 ; rules  for  com* 
puting  their  effects,  638 ; rules  for  adapting 
the  flj'-wheels  of  engines,  640  to  64-2;  rul«S 
for  computing  the  weight  of  fly-wheels.  Re- 
marks upon  the  rules  in  Chap.  VllI  , 64-3. 
Conclusion  respecting  Air.  Watt’s  inventions, 
6to;  his  method  of  copying  writinga,  ^>46; 
l^w-siiits  ropccting  hia  patent  <>48. 

Law  of  patents,  649.  Extent  of  his  inven- 
tion, 650.  His  character  ns  an  inventor,  651. 
On  the  constitution  of  mind  which  produces 
inventive  genius  and  judgment,  6J2.  Num- 
ber of  Mr.  Watt'a  engines  in  use,  in  1805, 
65t.  fcntrinca  in  irance  and  in^ Russia,  655. 

Chap.  IX.  Improvements  on  Mr*  Watt's  engine, 
6u  fits  contemporaries.  Mr.  Cameron’s,  65^ 
Mr.  Symington's,  657.  Uoubje  ^ting  at- 
mospheric engines,  658 ; by  Mr.  Thomson, 
with  a hgure,  659;  by  Messra.  Nhcrratt,  with 
a tii'iire,  6^.  Mr.  Cartwrij^t's  engme,  with 
a i|^re>  6^5;  ftis  metallic  piston,  068.  Mf. 
Sadler's  engme»  669.  Atmospheric  engines 
with  condensers,  671.  Rotative  engines  oper~ 
ating  by  a direct  action  of  atcam,  without  re- 
ciprocating pistons,  Plate  XV\,  (i71  ; Mr. 

att's,  672;  Mr.  Hornblower's,  673;  Mr. 
Murdock’s.  676. 

Independent  engines,  677.  Murdock’s  bell  crank 
engine,  Plate  XVI.,  677 ; hia  sliding  valve, 
679.  ^lurrayV  independent  cngirie  with 
White's  parallel  motion,  Plate  XVII.,  682; 
and  bark  mill,  6«S7*  Murray's  engine  with  a 
great  lever  under  the  cistern,  (>88  ; Murray’s 
independent  engine,  with  l>ox  slide  valve, 
Plate  xvm..  blfTT^ 

Boulton.  Watt,  and  Co.*s  36-horsc  rotative 
engine,  with  multiplying  wheel,  Dates  XIX. 
and  XX.,  695 ; its  working  gear,  with  a figure, 
697.  20-horse  engine  01  the  same  consTruc- 
tionVand  rolling  mill  for  sheet  lead,  Plate  XXT., 
708.  lO-horse  engine  and  honaontgl  sugar- 
milf,  Plate  XXII.,  <12.  Boulton,  Watt,  and 
Co.’s  single  engine  for  waterworks,  Plates 
XXin.  olVd  y.VA'..  :i5.  Boulton,  W»H,  aTia 
Co.’s  double  engine  for  blowing  furnaces  for 
smelting  iron,  pTate  XXV.,  723. 
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Plate  L Mr.  Savely’s  Patent  Engine  for  raising  water  by  fire,  1698,  p.  99,  100.  and  106. 

II,  and  III.  Newcomen’s  Atmospheric  Steam  Engine  for  drawing  water  from  Mines, 
as  constructed  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in  1772,  p.  134  to  155,  and  172  to  182. 

IV.  Pit  Work  and  Pumps  of  a Steam  Engine  for  draining  a Colliery,  p.  214. 

V,  VI.  and  VII.  Large  Atmospheric  Steam  Engine,  constructed  at  Chasewater 

mine  in  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in  1776,  p.  190.  192.  198  and  238. 

VIII.  Atmospheric  Steam  Engine,  constructed  by  Mr.  Curr  in  1790,  p.  205. 

IX.  and  XIV,  A Portable  Atmospheric  Engine  for  draining  temporary  excavations, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in  1765,  p.  257  and  259. 

X.  Mr.  Watt’s  Single  Engine  for  pumping  water  for  draining  Mines,  as  con* 
structed  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  in  1788,  p.  353  to  383. 

XL  XII.  and  XIII.  Mr.  Watt’s  Patent  Rotative  Steam  Engine  for  turning  Mills* 
as  constructed  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  Soho,  from  1787  to  1800> 
p.  445  to  530. 

XV.  Projects  for  Rotative  Steam  Elngines,  Mr.  Watt’s,  1782,  p.  672;  Mr.  Horn- 
blower’s,  1798,  p.  673;  ami  Mr.  Murdock’s.  1799,  p.  676. 

XVI.  Independent  Rotative  Engines,  Mr.  Murdock’s  Bell  Crank,  1802,  p.  677, 
and  Messrs.  Fenton,  Murray,  and  Wood’s,  1806,  p.  688. 

XVII.  Indei>endent  Rotative  Engine  with  White’s  Parallel  Motion,  by  Messr:;.. 
Fenton,  Murray,  and  Wood,  1802,  p.  662,  and  Bark  Mill,  p.  687* 

XVIII.  Independent  Rotative  Elngine  of  six-horse  power,  by  Messrs.  Fenton, 
Murray,  and  Wood,  1810,  p.  691. 

XIX.  and  XX.  Mr.  Watt’s  Rotative  Engine  of  thirty-six-horse  power,  as  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  ana  Co.,  in  1808,  p.  695  to  707. 

XXL  A Twenty-horse  Engine  of  the  same  construction  as  the  last,  applied  to  u 
mill  for  rolling  sheet  lead,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Loyd  and  Ostell  in  1810, 
p.  708. 

XXII.  A Ten-horse  Independent  Engine  applied  to  a horizontal  sugar  mill,  p.  712. 

XXIII.  and  XXIV.  Mr.  Watt’s  Single  Engine  for  pumping  water  for  the  supply 
of  towns,  os  constructed  by  Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.  in  1803,  p.  715 
to  723. 

XXV.  Mr.  Watt’s  Double  Engine  for  blowing  air  for  furnaces,  for  smelting  iron, 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.,  1807i  p.  723  to  728. 

N.  B.  The  Binder  h to  place  the  plates  at  the  end  the  xedtme. 
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uniform  motion  in  a right  line,  until  that  state  is  changed  by  the  exertion  of  some 
force. 

II.  The  Law  qf  dhlurbing  Forces.  Any  change  which  is  effected  in  tlu* 
quiescence  or  motion  of  a body,  will  observe  the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force ; 
and  the  change  of  quiescence  or  motion  will  be  proportionate  to  that  force. 

III.  The  Law  qf  Reaction.  Reaction  is  in  all  cases  equal  to,  and  contrary 
to  action  ; for  the  mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  upon  each  other,  are  always  equal, 
and  they  operate  in  contrary  directions. 

Inehti.e  is  a propeity  inherent  in  matter,  whereby  it  has  u tendency  to  con- 
tinue in  its  existing  state,  whether  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion,  and  to  resist  any 
change  of  that  state.  Tims  a body  being  at  rest,  requires  an  exertion  of  force  to 
give  it  motion ; and  a body  which  is  moving  with  a certain  velocity,  requires  an 
exertion  of  force  to  give  it  either  a greater  or  a less  velocity. 

The  term  vh  wa-s  formerly  used,  but  inertiie  is  not  a force,  for  there  is  no  active  power 

resident  in  matter,  but  it  is  absolutely  passive,  and  indifferent  to  motion  or  rest;  heuce  the  largest 
bodies  are  put  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  smallest  forces. 

FoncE  is  any  action  or  cause,  which  can  produce  motion  in  bodies  at  rest,  or 
increase,  diminish,  or  modify  the  motion  of  moving  bodies.  It  is  any  effort 
which  one  body  may  exert  upon  another,  to  put  it  in  motion  from  a quiescent 
state,  or  to  make  any  change,  in  the  direction,  or  the  velocity  of  its  motion. 

The  action  of  a force  upon  a body,  may  be  so  counteracted  by  another  equivalent  force,  acting  iti 
an  opposite  directi(»n,  that  the  contending  forces  trill  neiitralixe  each  other,  and  then  the  quiescence  of 
the  body  trill  not  be  disturbed.  A force  so  circumstanced  is  termed  a qtfirsemi  force  or  presimrc. 
And  a force  which  ifires  motion  to  a body,  is  called  an  impelling^  or  moving  force. 

The  intimate  nature  of  forces  can  only  be  examined  by  the  effects  tliey  are  castable  of  pro'lucilig 
upon  bodies,  without  reg^ard  to  their  ori^n.  We  can  form  no  conception  of  a quiescent  force  or 
pressure,  which  is  so  counteracted  that  it  does  not  produce  motion,  cxcq>t  by  considering  u hat  motion, 
or  change  of  mutioD,  it  would  produce  by  acting  upon  a 1>ody,  if  it  were  not  counteracted. 

When  a body  has  been  put  in  motion  by  the  exertion  of  any  force,  which  continues  to  act  on  the 
moTiog  body,  it  will  give  it  a uniformly  accelerated  motion ; such  is  the  oiteration  of  the  force  «f 
gravitation  upon  falling  bodies.  To  continue  the  motion  of  a body  utiifonuly,  no  exertion  of  force  is 
required  beyond  that  which  was  communicated  to  put  it  in  motion.  Rmlies  mote  uniformly,  cither 
when  the  action  of  the  original  impelling  force  has  ceased  to  be  exerted  upon  them ; or  else  when 
some  reacting  force  becomes  operative  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  an  intensity  equivalent  (o 
that  which  the  impelling  force  continues  to  exert;  so  that  the  at'tiitg  and  reacting  forces  neiitralixe 
each  other,  and  cease  to  affect  the  body,  which  then  continues  its  uniform  motion  by  its  own  incrttir. 

Equilibriu.m  is  that  state  of  equality  and  opposite  action  between  contending 
forces,  whereby  they  neutralize  and  counteract  each  other,  and  cease  to  affect 
the  quiescence  or  motion  of  the  bodies  upon  which  they  act.  Equilibrium  may  1k‘ 
distinguished  into  two  kinds  ; that  of  quiescent  bodies  called  statical  equilibrium  ; 
and  that  of  bodies  moving  uniformly,  called  dynamic  equilibrium. 

Statical  equU'Utrium  is  the  equality  of  all  the  op))osing  forces  which  act  upon  bodies,  when  they 
are  at  rest ; for  if  a body  is  urged  in  opposite  directiuns,  by  different  forces  which  arc  equal  to  each 
other,  it  will  hare  no  tendency  to  olwy  cither,  or  to  more  in  any  directiou;  such  is  the  state  of  a 
scale  be;im,  when  each  sc^lc  is  equally  loaded.  And  such  is  the  state  of  bodies  which  arc  urged  by 
!«ome  force  tending  to  produce  motion,  but  are  retained  at  rest,  by  the  pau'tvc  rtfiiiancc  or  strength  uj 
!>odle» ; that  is  the  resistance  which  solid  matter  opposes  to  change  of  form. 

Dynamic  ey  ir<V/6ri«m  is  the  ccpiaiity  of  all  the  impelling  and  resisting  forces,  which  art  upr>n  bodies 
when  in  motion ; so  that  they  will  preserve  an  uniform  velocity  by  their  own  inertir,  neither  being 
accelerated  by  any  predominance  of  the  impelling  force,  nor  retarded  by  any  excess  of  the  opp«»<>ing 
force.  Uniform  motion  can  only  result  from  sudi  astute  of  dynamic  equilibrium. 

Pkessure,  or  quiescent  force,  is  any  force  exerting  a continual  elTort  to  move 
a body  which  is  withheld  from  motion,  either  by  an  c<^uivalent  reacting  force ; or 
by  the  passive  resistance  of  other  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

*c  f 
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Meaturt  of  tpiUacent  force  orpreuurt.  The  force  of  (^ritaiioti  ie  made  the  aUndard  by  which 
all  other  forces  arc  compared,  ana  their  proportions  represented  by  numbers.  To  measure  an  im> 
])cUin|^  force  which  operates  upon  a body,  to  give  it  motion,  a weight  must  be  applied  in  an  opposite 
direction,  to  counteract  the  force,  and  prevent  anp  motion  ; and  then  that  weight  becomes  the  measure 
of  the  force  or  pressure  in  question.  By  weighing  any  heavy  body  in  a balance,  we  ascertain  what 
pressure  it  will  exert  upon  the  supports  which  are  to  prevent  its  motion  by  their  passive  strength. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  elastic  steam,  when  it  is  confined  in  a close  vessel,  may  be  measured  br 
applying  a loose  cover  over  a hole  in  the  vessel,  and  loading  as  much  weight  upon  the  cover,  as  will 
hold  it  down,  and  stop  the  steam,  so  as  to  prevent  its  escape  ^ that  weight  added  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  atmospheric  air  upon  the  t<^  of  the  hxme  cover  (see  p>  1 1 ) will  measure  the  pressure 
that  the  confined  steam  exerts  against  so  much  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  vessel. 

In  this  work  the  pound  avoirdupois  wilt  be  commonly  used  for  the  unit  of  weight  by  which 
forces  are  to  be  measured  ; and  in  some  cases  the  cubic  foot  of  water,  which  weighs  G2i  pounds. 

Mechanical  poweh,  or  power,  is  an  expression  for  the  quantity  of  forcible 
motion  which  is  communicated  to  bodies  by  the  active  ojieration  of  any  im- 
pelling force  upon  them  ; being  the  compound  of  the  force  exerted  upon  bodies, 
and  the  motion  produced  by  that  exertion. 

A moving  body  which  is  im|>cllcd  by  one  force,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion by  an  e<|uiva]ent  resisting  force,  will  by  its  own  inertim  continue  to  more  uniformly,  with  the 
velocity  originally  given  to  it ; because  all  the  impelling  force  that  is  exerted  upon  the  body,  will  be  neu- 
tralized and  expended  in  overcoming  the  resisting  force.  'Fhis  is  the  state  of  dynamic  equilibrium. 

Whenever  the  impclltog  force  which  urges  a body,  exceeds  the  resisting  force,  its  motion  will 
accelerate;  or  if  the  resisting  force  exceeds  the  im^wlling  force,  the  motion  will  lie  retarded.  But  sn 
lung  as  the  motion  continues  to  be  uniform,  the  impelling  and  resisting  forces  must  be  exactly  equivalent 
to  eax’h  other.  The  circumstance*  which  attend  uniform  motion  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
those  which  occasion  accelerated  or  retarded  motion. 

Mca$ure  of  mechanical  potxer  or  forcible  motion,  is  the  product  which  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  inqiclling  force,  hy  the  space  through  which  that  force  acts.  Or  the  product  of  the  resisting  force, 
into  the  space  through  which  it  acts,  will  give  the  same  result.  It  Is  most  coiivcnicut  to  estimate  the 
impelling  force  in  pounds,  and  the  spare  through  which  it  acts  in  feet. 

Example,  .Suppose  a horse  draws  a rope  which  |>asse.«  over  a pulley,  to  sus|>CDd  a bucket  of 
water,  of  80  |>ounds  weight,  in  a well  137^  feet  deep.  The  mechanical  power  exerted  to  draw  up 
the  bucket  may  be  expressed  by  (HO  lln.  x 137*  A ft.  =)  1 1 OOO  pounds  raised  one  foot  high.  Or  if 
llio  bucket  h.*id  been  UO  |>oiinds  weight,  an<l  was  raised  200  feet,  the  mechanical  power  would  be 
(1 10  lbs  X 200  feet  =:]  22  000  iiotnids  raided  one  foot  high ; that  is  double  the  former  exertiim  of 
power.  The  friction  of  the  pulley,  and  the  liending  of  the  rojic  over  it,  tends  to  increase  the  re- 
sistance that  the  horse  must  overcome,  beyond  the  mere  weight  raised. 

Tiic  mechanical  |>owcr  exerted  by  air,  or  steam,  when  acting  against  a moveable  piston  which  is 
fitted  intnacylindcr,  may  Ijc  determined  by  applying  such  a counteracting  weight  to  the  piston,  as  will 
prevent  its  motion;  anil  the  mechanical  power  exerted  during  motion,  will  be  represented  by  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  eijuivalent  weight,  by  the  space  through  which  the  piston  moves. 

Example.  Suppose  a piston  is  fitted  into  a cylinder  28  inches  diameter,  and  6 feet  long;  let  the  in- 
terior Ik!  exhausted,  by  filling  it  with  Meam  to  displace  the  common  air,  and  condensing  that  steam 
by  cold  water  (see  n.  10) ; the  external  air  will  then  press  against  the  piston,  to  force  it  into  the  ex- 
hausted cylinder.  If  the  pressure  against  the  piston  is  41  OOO  pounds,  and  it  moves  5 feet ; tlien  the 
incchanical  |Mnver  exerted  will  Iw  ( t-1  OOO  lbs-  x n feet  ss)  22  000  lbs.  raised  une  foot.  Note,  If  the 
pressure  against  the  piston  varies  during  its  motion,  an  ai'orage  of  the  variations  must  be  taken. 

Mechanical  [Kiwer  may  be  estimated  by  the  product  obuineil  hy  multiplying  the  force  exerted, 
into  the  uniform  velocity  with  which  it  acts,  during  a givcu  time;  but  this  expression  must  be  re- 
stricted to  the  case  of  uiiifonn  motion.  The  time  which  is  occupied  in  the  exertion,  is  not  a neces- 
sary particular  to  determine  the  amount  of  mechanical  power,  except  when  the  velocity  of  action  is 
taken  to  represent  the  space  through  which  the  force  acts.  For  instance,  when  a horse,  ortho  piston 
of  a steaiu-ctigtne,  exerts  a ]Kiwer  ci|ual  to  that  of  raising  22  U(K>  lbs.  one  foot  high,  that  power 
will  1)6  the  same,  whether  it  was  exerted  in  one  iiiinule,  or  in  five  seconds,  or  in  any  other  space 
of  time. 

If  we  are  considering  the  mechanical  power  excrtetl,  it  is  l>est  to  estimate  it  according  tn  the 
vertical  height  in  feet,  through  which  a given  weight  in  pounds  descends ; or  by  the  height  that  the 
weight  is  rai-sed,  if  we  consider  the  resistance  overcome.  For  gravitation  in  a vertical  direction  U 
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The  Steam-engine  is  a compound  machine  which  exerts  a moving  force,  and 
is  the  primum  mobile  or  first  moving  power  to  give  motion  to  other  machines,  mills, 
or  engines,  by  which  various  useful  o[icrations  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  are  per- 
Ibrined.  The  steam-engine  is  very  extensively  used  in  Britain  for  all  those  pur- 
poses to  which  the  power  of  horse-mills,  wind-mills,  or  water-mills  can  be  applied; 
and  some  operations  which  cannot  be  effected  by  those  agents,  are  performed  with 
facility  by  steam  power. 

The  mechanical  force  or  power  of  the  steam-engine,  is  obtained  from  the  ex- 
pansion or  rarefaction  of  water  into  elastic  steam  by  neat,  and,  from  the  subseipient 
contraction  or  condensation  of  that  steam  into  water,  by  cold.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  fire-engine,  because  it  is  in  reality  actuated  by  the  fire,  which  causes  the  water 
to  boil  and  become  steam. 

In  treating  of  the  steam-engine  as  a first  moving  machine  or  power,  it  must  be 
considered  separately  from  the  secondary  machines  which  are  put  in  motion  by  it. 
A fiist  mover  must,  in  all  eases,  be  endowed  with  that  mechanical  energy  or  force, 
which  will  impel  some  secondary  machine,  and  give  it  the  motion  and  power,  rc- 
(^uisite  to  overcome  the  resistance  occasioned  by  the  operation  which  is  to  be  jier- 
fonned  by  it : and  here  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  first  mover  does  not  actually 
produce  the  force  with  which  it  ojicratcs,  but  is  adapted  to  collect  and  concentrate 
the  force  which  arises  from  some  natural  cause,  so  as  to  derive  motion  from  that 
cause ; and  it  must  be  provided  with  parts  to  modify  such  motion  and  force,  and 
transmit  it  in  a suitable  manner  and  direction,  to  the  secondary  machine  with  which 
it  is  connected. 

A common  hand-pump,  which  is  fixed  over  a well  to  raise  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  is  a familiar  instance  of  a secondary  machine  and  its  first  mover.  Tlic  man 
who  works  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  pump  by  the  strength  of  his  arms  is  the  first 
mover,  because,  by  his  muscular  force,  he  gives  the  power  and  motion  necessary  to 
actuate  the  pump,  which  is  only  the  secondary  machine,  though  it  performs  the 
required  operation  of  raising  the  water.  If  a steam-engine  were  to  be  applied  for 
this  purpose,  it  would  be  substituted  for  the  man,  and,  instead  of  his  muscular 
strength,  the  expansive  and  contractile  properties  of  the  steam  of  boiling  water 
would  be  applied  in  the  steam-engine,  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  motion  in  its 
iinrts,  and  those  moving  parts  would  be  adapted  to  communicate  their  motion  to  the 
handle  of  the  pump,  to  elevate  and  depress  it  alternately,  and  raise  the  water. 

For  another  instance,  suppose  a laborer  to  be  employed  to  turn  a grindstone, 
or  malt-mill,  or  a turner's  wheel,  with  continuous  circular  motion,  he  must  apply 
the  force  of  his  hands  and  arms,  to  a winch-handle  on  the  end  of  the  axis  ol  the 
stone  or  wheel,  so  as  to  turn  it  round,  and  a quicker  motion  may  be  communicated 
from  the  revolving  wheel,  by  an  endless  band  or  strap,  to  a lathe  or  other  machine  : 
in  this  case,  also,  the  man  is  the  first  mover,  and  the  grindstone,  or  the  mill,  or  lathe, 
is  the  secondary  machine.  If  a steam-engine  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  man, 
it  would  be  applied  to  the  handle  or  crank  of  the  wheel,  in  such  manner  as  to  give 
it  a continuous  circular  motion. 
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Men  who  row  a boat,  or  horses  employed  to  draw  a carriage,  and  wind-mill  sails 
or  water-wheels,  which  give  motion  to  the  millstones  of  com  mills,  may  be  cited 
as  examples  of  first  moving  powers,  actuating  operative  machines,  which  can  be, 
and  are  every  day,  impelled  by  the  steam-engine  with  equal  effect. 

The  first  moving  powers  must  be  distinguished  from  wnatare  usually  denominated 
mechanical  powers,  and  which  are  described  as  the  elements  or  constituent  parts  of 
all  machines  (a).  Tliese  mechanical  powers  arc,  the  lever,  the  pulley,  the  wheel  and 
axle,  the  wedge,  the  inclined  plane,  the  screw,  and  two  others  of  modern  invention ; 
but,  however  these  mechanical  powers  may  be  combined  or  varied,  they  merely  mo- 
dify the  action  of  the  moving  power,  and  transmit  its  force  in  an  efficient  manner 
to  the  matter  which  is  to  be  operated  upon  ; whereas  the  moving  power  must  contain 
some  natural  cause  of  motion  and  force,  by  which  the  operation  is  to  be  effected, 
although  the  agency  of  a mechanical  power,  or  a combination  of  them,  may  be 
necessary  to  transmit  the  power,  in  a suitable  direction,  and  with  the  requisite  force 
and  velocity  to  produce  the  required  effect.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  pump 
just  mentioned,  a lever  is  employed  to  transmit  the  force  of  the  man’s  arms  to  the 
bucket  of  the  pump,  and,  by  the  intervention  of  this  mechanical  power,  the 
direction  of  the  motion  given  by  the  man  is  rcverseil,  and  the  force  which  he  exerts 
is  greatly  increased  ; but  the  quantity  of  motion  being  diminished,  just  as  much  as 
the  force  is  increased,  the  mechanical  effect  (that  is,  the  quantity  of  water  raised 
by  the  pump)  is  not  augmented  by  the  application  of  the  lever  ; the  man  is  still  the 
first  moving  power ; and  if  he  were  to  apply  his  strength  immediately  to  the  bucket 
of  the  pump,  and  draw  it  up  by  his  hands  as  a saw  is  workctl,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  lever,  he  could  protluce  the  same  effect  of  raising  water,  though  not 
so  conveniently,  or  with  so  little  fatigue,  as  in  the  ordinary  inode  of  pumping  by 
a lever. 

The  more  complicated  first  movers  as  horse-wheels,  wind-mills,  water-wheels, 
and  steam-engines,  are  machines  composed  of  the  different  mechanical  powers, 
variously  combined,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  first  moving  force  of  the 
animat,  the  wrind,  the  water,  or  the  steam,  in  a suitable  manner  to  the  secondary 
machines,  such  as  pumps  grindstones,  millstones,  saws,  and  a variety  of  others, 
which  perform  the  desired  operations. 

The  present  work  is  intended  to  treat  of  the  steam-engine  as  a first  moving 
machine,  complete  in  itself,  and  adapted  to  prtHluce  the  re<]uisttc  power  and  motion 
to  impel  other  operative  machines ; but,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  application  of  steam  jiower,  it  is  not  intended  to  enter 
into  the  description  of  those  secondary  machines,  by  which  mechanical  power  is 
made  to  perform  useful  operations. 

The  steam-engine  is  an  invention  highly  creditable  to  human  genius  and  in- 


(a)  Machines  are  described  by  wn'lers  on  the  theory  of  meeiianics,  as  organs  or  tools  interjMwsl 
between  tbe  workman,  or  natural  agent,  and  the  task  to  be  accomplisbed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
performance  of  that  work,  which,  under  tlic  circuinstancea  propoeed,  would  hare  been  diflicnit,  if  not 
impossible,  without  the  intervention  of  some  mechanical  contrivance.  Machines  are  thus  intcrposerl 
chiefly  for  three  reasons:  1st.  To  accommodate  the  direction  of  tbe  muring  force,  to  the  direction  of 
the  resistance  which  is  to  be  overcome,  fld.  To  enable  a power,  which  has  a certain  velocity,  to  per- 
form work  with  a different  velocity.  3d.  To  enable  a natural  power,  having  a certain  intensity,  to 
balance,  and  overcome  another  power,  obstacle,  or  resistance,  of  greater  intensity.  Each  of  these 
purposes  may  be  accomplisbed  in  different  ways:  i. c.  cither  by  macbinca,  which  perform  motions 
about  some  fixed  and  supported  centre,  as  tlie  lever,  tbe  pulley,  and  tbe  wheel  and  axle ; or  bv 
macliines  having  a fixer!  path  or  road,  along  which  the  resistance,  or  Iwriy  to  be  moved,  is  impidlctf, 
as  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw.  Compound  machines  are  peculiar  combinations  of 
these  six  mechanical  powers.— MtehanieSf  II,  p.  I. 
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fliistry,  for  it  exhibits  the  most  valuable  application  of  philosophical  principles  to 
the  arts  of  life,  and  has  produced  (greater  and  more  general  changes  in  the  practice 
of  mechanics,  than  lias  ever  been  effected  by  any  one  invention  recorded  in  nistory. 

The  axe,  the  saw,  and  other  simpfe  tools  used  by  carjienters  and  smiths,  as  well 
as  the  spade,  the  plough,  and  the  application  of  horses  and  oxen  to  draw  burdens,  were 
invented  in  such  early  ages,  that  they  were  considered  the  production  of  the  demi- 
gods i but  for  a long  time  after  the  simple  implements  and  machines  were  invented, 
men  were  obliged  to  perform  all  labour  by  their  own  personal  strength.  The  most 
degrading  labour  of  hewing  wood,  and  drawing  water,  fell  .to  the  lot  of  the  slaves, 
whilst  tlirashing  and  grinding  com,  as  well  as  spinning  and  weaving,  were  the 
constant  employment  of  the  female  sex.  The  next  advance  towards  our  pre- 
sent state  of  improvement,  was  the  employment  of  horses  and  oxen  ; According  to 
Diodorus  .Siculus,  Minerva  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Boormia,  for  having 
first  taught  the  yoking  of  oxen  to  a pfough,  and  horses  to  the  levers  of  mills,  for 
grinding  of  com. 

The  natural  elements  were  next  called  in,  to  aid  men  in  their  labours,  and  the 
powers  of  wind  and  water  were  employed  to  turn  mills.  Antipater,  of  Thcssalonica, 
addresses  the  female  sex  thus : “ Women  ! you  who  have  hitherto  been  employed 
to  grind  com,  for  the  future  let  your  anns  rest.  It  is  no  longer  for  you  that 
the  birds  announce,  by  their  songs,  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  Ceres  has  ordered 
the  i-iver  nymphs  to  move  the  heavy  millstones,  and  to  perform  your  labour.”  But 
these  inventions,  though  highly  useful,  left  much  more  to  be  accompbshed,  for 
falls  of  water  arc  only  to  be  found  in  certain  situations,  and  the  “ wind  blowetli 
where  it  listeth.”  It  was  reserved  for  the  inventors  of  the  steam-engine,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  discovers  jxiwerthat  could  be  at  the  command  of  man;  and 
the  progress  of  this  wonderful  invention  has  been  so  rapid,  that,  in  less  than  a 
century  from  its  first  origin,  we  find  it  applied  to  all  purposes  of  art  and  manu- 
facture. In  one  place  we  find  the  miner  employing  it  to  drain  water  from  the 
deepest  chasms  of  the  earth,  wliilst  in  another  it  sets  the  wind’s  uncertainty  at 
defiance,  and  conveys  our  packets  across  the  ocean  with  a precision  that  would 
formerly  have  been  deemed  chimerical.  The  water  we  driiik,  the  bread  we  cat, 
the  clothes  we  wear,  the  furniture  we  use,  nay  even  the  paper  and  printing  of  the 
books  and  newspapers  we  read,  are  alike  the  proiluce  of  its  versatile  power. 

All  other  inventions  appear  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  modem 
steam-engine.  A ship,  with  all  her  accessaries,  and  the  extent  of  knowledge  re- 
quisite to  conduct  her  through  a distant  voyage,  are  such  striking  instances  of  the 
intellectual  power  of  man,  and  of  his  enterprising  disposition,  that,  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  number  of  sciences  which  are  applied  to  practice  in  the  constraction  and 
management  of  a vessel,  we  must  be  struck  with  admiration,  particularly  when  we 
consider  the  advantages  that  mankind  have  derived  from  this  invention,  and  the 
improvements  which  it  has  effected  in  the  state  of  civilisation,  by  uniting  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  glolic,  as  it  were,  into  one  society,  and  enabling  them  to  supply 
their  mutual  wants,  by  a general  diffusion  of  the  bounties  of  nature. 

' The  steam-engine  follows  next  to  the  ship  in  the  scale  of  inventions,  when 
considered  in  reference  to  its  utility,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  persevering  ingenuity 
of  man,  to  bend  the  powers  of  nature  to  bis  will,  and  employ  their  energies  to  supply 
his  real  and  artificial  wants ; but  when  wc  consider  the  steam-engine  as  a pro- 
duction of  genius,  it  must  be  allowed  to  take  the  lead  of  all  other  inventions. 

The  art  of  navigation,  is  the  result  of  the  combined  ingenuity  and  experience 
of  all  nations,  from  the  earliest  period  of  history,  to  the  present  time ; and  the 
successive  and  almost  imperceptible  improvements,  by  which  it  has  arrived  at  its 
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present  state  of  perfection,  have,  in  most  instances,  originated  from  accident,  and 
been  improved  by  continual  practice : We  do  not  know  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  most  important  inventions,  such  as  the  mariner’s  compass,  gunpowder,  the 
telescope,  &c.,  and  many  other  most  useful  servants  to  human  weakness  and  inge- 
nuity have  been  first  discovered  by  chance ; but  the  steam-engine  is  the  invention 
of  a few  individuals,  in  the  first  origin  it  was  the  result  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry, and  the  production  of  very  ingenious  minds ; and  almost  every  material 
alteration  in  its  principles  of  atition  has  been  an  application  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  natives  of  Britain  will  more  readily  grant  this  pre-eminence  to  the  steam- 
engine,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  invented,  and  brought  into  general 
use,  by  their  countrymen  within  a century  ; and  particularly  as  it  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  effecting  those  great  improvements,  which  have  taken  place  in 
all  our  national  manufactures  within  the  last  thirty  years.  That  amazing  mertase 
of  productive  industry,  which  has  enabled  us  to  extend  our  commerce  to  its  present 
magnitude,  could  never  have  been  effectetl  without  the  aid  of  this  new  power.  In 
fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  if  the  steam-engine  had  not  been  brought 
into  use,  this  country,  instead  of  increasing  in  wealth  and  prosperity  during  the 
last  century,  would  have  retrograded  greatly ; because  the  mines  of  coals,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  tin,  which  have,  in  all  ages,  formed  so  considerable  a portion  of 
the  wealth  of  Rngland,  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  nearly  exhausted 
and  worked  out  to  the  greatest  depths  to  which  it  was  practicable  to  draw  off  the 
water  by  aqueducts  and  simple  machinery ; and,  without  the  aid  of  steam-engines, 
it  is  probable  that  fuel,  timber,  and  all  the  common  metals,  would  long  since  have 
become  too  scarce  in  England  to  have  supplied  the  necessities  of  a numerous 
population. 

For  more  than  half  a century  after  the  first  introduction  of  the  steam  or  fire- 
engine,  as  it  was  then  called,  it  was  essentially  a hydraulic  machine,  its  powers 
l)cing  limited  to  the  operation  of  raising  water.  It  was  then  chiefly  applied  to  the 
draining  of  mines,  or  supplying  towns  with  water  ; and,  in  some  few  instances,  the 
water  raised  by  a fire-engine  was  usctl  to  turn  a water-mill,  in  lieu  of  the  natural 
fall  of  a river.  During  the  last  forty  years,  the  steam-engine  has  been  very  greatly 
improved,  and  its  power  is  now  applied  to  give  continuous  circular  motion  to  mills 
of  every  description,  and  to  propel  vessels  and  carriages,  in  lieu  of  the  strength  of 
men  or  animals,  or  the  natural  powers  of  the  wind,  or  streams  of  water.  In  con- 
sequence, the  steam-engine  is  become  a common  mechanical  agent  for  a great  variety 
of  useful  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  has  given  rise  to  an  entirely 
new  system  of  manufacturing,  by  self-acting  machines,  in  lieu  of  human  labour. 
New  applications  of  its  powers  are  continually  made  with  advantage ; and  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  to  what  extent  the  useful  arts  may  be  still  further  improved  by 
its  assistance. 

The  old  fire-engine  for  raising  water  was  a most  valuable  invention,  as  it 
afforded  means  of  draining  mines,  which  could  not  have  been  worked  without  it. 
That  single  application  of  steam  power  was  productive  of  immense  riehes  to  this 
country  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century.  'ITie  motleni  steam-engine  is  still 
more  efficacious  for  draining  mines,  and  being  also  applied  to  all  purposes  of  manu- 
facture, it  has  given  a magnitude  of  effect  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  which  is  unknown  elsewhere,  and  which  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out this  powerful  auxiliary  to  human  labor. 

The  steam  engine,  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  enterprising  countrymen,  has 
Ijceii  made  to  realize  some  of  the  Oriental  fables  of  those  beneficent  and  laborious 
genii,  who,  at  the  request  of  some  favored  mortal,  would  raise  populous  cities  in 
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the  midst  of  deserts,  excavate  subterraneous  palaces,  create  fountains  and  cascades 
of  water,  and  transport  their  favorites  from  place  to  place  (6).  With  the  assistance 
of  a lively  imagination,  and  tlie  licence  usumly  granted  to  a poet  in  the  exercise  of 
it,  the  operations  which  arc  every  day  performed  by  steam  power,  in  some  of  our 
large  mines  and  manufactories,  might  be  descrilted  iii  terms  which  would  appear 
equally  incredible  and  fabulous  to  those  who  arc  unacquainted  w'ith  this  wonderful 
invention.  Tliere  are  several  instances  of  steam  engines  having  a force  of  1‘2U 
horse-power,  which  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  more  than  a thousand  men  acting 
togcther(c).  One  of  these  steam  giants,  if  we  may  l>c  allowed  the  expression,  will 
Im!  found  at  a copper  mine,  laboring  night  and  day,  without  any  intermission,  to 
draw  a great  quantity  of  water  perpendicularly  from  the  bottom  of  a pit  1200  feet 
deep.  Let  us  for  a moment  suppose,  that  UXXJ  men  were  employed  instead 
of  such  an  engine,  they  could  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  single  machine : 
indeed,  if  they  attempted  to  climb  up  the  ladders  and  carry  the  water  in  buckets, 
or  to  hand  such  buckets  from  one  to  another,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  machinery, 
.'5(KX)  men,  acting  at  the  same  time,  would  scarcely  be  sufficient.  Hut  allowing 
that  1000  men  were  so  well  disciplined  as  to  apply  their  united  strength  to  equal 
advantage  with  the  engine,  and  thereby  draw  up  the  required  quantity  of  water, 
they  would  soon  be  fatigued  with  their  exertion,  and  other  men  must  be  employetl 
to  relieve  them  ; for  which  reason  three  sets  of  men  must  be  kept  to  carry  on  the 

(6)  An  able  writer  in  .Scntlaml  baa  spoken  of  the  modem  steam  engine  aa  stu]>cnd(iua  aJtke  for  iu 
**  force  and  its  ffexiUlity;  fur  tlie  prodigious  power  wbicli  it  can  exert,  and  tlie  case,  precision,  and 
diictilitv  with  which  iu  force  can  be  raried,  aUtributed,  and  applied.  The  trunk  ttf  an  elephant,  that 
'*  can  pick  up  a pin,  or  rend  an  oak,  it  at  nothinfr  to  it.  It  can  eti^vc  a seal,  and  cruth  ttf 

**  obdurate  metal  before  it ; draw  out,  without  breakini',  a thread  at  tine  as  goseamer,  and  pm|>p|  a 
**  ship  of  war  like  a bubble  in  tl»e  water.  It  can  embroider  muslin,  and  f«>rge  aiiclmrt;  cut  steel  into 
**  rilKkmU,  and  impel  loaded  vessels  a^iinst  tlic  furv  of  the  wimis  and  waves. 

**  It  would  l>e  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  oi  the  l»enctitt  which  tbe.*^  inventions  have  conferred 
^ upon  the  country:  there  U no  branch  of  industr)'  that  has  not  been  itulelrtetl  to  them;  and  in  all 
**  tlic  material,  they  have  not  only  widened  most  mogniHcently  the  tield  of  itn  exertions,  hut 

**  multiplied  a huDdred>fold  the  amount  of  its  productions.  It  is  mir  improrcfl  steam-engine  that 
**  has  fuiight  the  battles  of  Europe,  and  exalted  and  sustaiued,  thrimgh  the  late  tremendous  contest, 
the  prilitical  greatness  of  our  nation.  It  is  the  same  great  power  wliich  enables  us  to  pay  the  interest 
" of  our  debt,  and  to  maintain  the  arduous  stmggle  in  widen  we  are  still  engaged,  with  the  skill  and 
**  capita]  of  countries  less  oppressed  witli  taxation.  But  tlicse  arc  pour  and  narrow  vieus  of  its 
" importance:  it  luu  increase  indefinitely  the  mass  of  human  comforts  nod  enjoyments,  and  rendered 
cheap  and  accessible  all  over  the  worli)  the  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity:  it  has  armed  the 
**  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a jiuwer  to  which  no  limits  can  Ih;  assigned;  completed  the 
**  dominion  of  mind,  over  the  most  refractory  qualities  of  matter,  and  laid  u sure  foundation  f«r 
**  all  thoae  future  miracles  of  mechanic  power  which  are  to  aid  and  reward  tlie  labours  of  after 
**  generations.  It  chietiy  is  to  the  genius  of  one  man*  that  all  this  perfection  is  owing;  and  certainly 
no  man  ever  before  bestowed  such  a gift  on  his  kind.  The  blessing  is  not  only  universal,  hut 
unbounded  ; and  the  fabled  inventors  of  the  plough  and  the  loom,  w ho  were  deified  by  the  gratitude 
" of  their  rude  contemporaries,  conferred  less  important  benefits  on  mankind  than  the  inventors  of  our 
**  present  steam  engine.*'— ;Vc7noirs  o/*  Mr. 

(c)  The  strength  of  an  ordinary  man  is  stated  by  the  beat  authorities  to  lie  equal  to  the  raising  of 
a w eight  of  37.50  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  GO  cubic  feet  of  water,  one  foot  high  per  minute ; this  forre 
be  can  continue  to  exert  during  several  hours  per  day. 

Engineers  estimate  the  force  of  steam-engines  by  a measure  which  they  term  the  horse-povrer ; it  is 
33  OOU  pounds,  or  52b  cubic  feet  of  water,  rais^  ooefU  high  per  minute;  therefore  a H P.  is  equal  to  the 
force  oi [62K  ^ 60  =)  8*8  men.  At  this  rate,  1 M HP.  is  equal  to  1000  men. 

The  strongest  horses  cannot  exert  the  force  thus  denominated  hurse-power  for  any  continuance. 
At  an  average,  the  strength  of  a good  horse  may  be  taken  at  000  lbs.  or  3.‘>2  cubic  feet  of  water,  raisi*!! 
one  ft.  per  minute  ; hence  a horse  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  a HP.  or  (952  *^(>0^)5’  866  men ; but  .*i 
horse  can  only  work  at  this  rate  during  eight  hours  per  day,  and  a steam-engine  will  work  all  the 
twenty-four  hours,  if  we  require  it. 

• Mr.  Watt 
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work  incessantly ; and  at  least  500  more  would  he  requisite  to  replace  those  who 
would  be  occasionally  indisposed,  and  to  give  every  man  one  day  of  rest  in  each  week. 
Thus  we  have  a laborious  and  indefatigable  servant,  doing  us  much  work  as  S5(K) 
men  could  do,  and  so  docile,  that  it  requires  no  other  government  or  assistance  than 
that  of  two  men  to  attejnd  and  feed  it  occasionally  with  fuel.  This  statement  is  the 
exact  truth  of  that  which  is  done  every  day  at  some  of  the  large  copper  mines  in 
t'oniwall,  where  there  are  instances  of  three  and  four  large  engines  acting  in 
concert  to  drain  one  mine,  besides  smaller  engines  to  draw  up  the  ore  out  of  the 
pits. 

In  visiting  any  extensive  iron  work,  we  shall  find  similar  engines  at  work  t(i 
drain  the  water  out  of  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron  ores ; and  another  engine  of  80 
or  100  horse-power  will  be  found  employed  in  blowing  air  by  vast  bellows  into 
furnaces,  in  which  the  iron  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  exces.sive  heat.  Tliis  engine 
will  be  found  surrounded  by  several  others  of  smaller  dimensions  ; viz.  10,  ^0, 30, 
and  40  IP. ; some  employed  in  drawing  up  the  coal  and  ore  out  of  the  pits,  others 
in  beating  out  the  reddiot  iron  by  rapid  blows  of  ponderous  hammers,  which  would 
require  tlO  men  to  lifl  them  up  to  make  a single  blow  ; and  other  engines  in  rolling 
or  fiatteuing  the  iron  bars  into  long  ribands  or  into  flat  plates,  with  us  much  seeming 
ease  as  the  dough  for  pastry  is  extended  by  a rolling-pin. 

In  all  great  towns  in  Britain,  water  for  domestic  purposes  is  forced  through 
pi|ies  by  the  power  of  steam-engines  of  from  'iO  to  (k)  horse-power,  and  distributed 
by  small  branches,  which  ramify  like  the  arteries  in  the  human  body,  and  extend 
tlirough  eveiy  street,  so  as  to  supply  water  in  abundance  to  every  house. 

S'umerous  steam  vessels  are  now  navigating  the  rivers  and  coast  of  Kngland 
and  America } some  of  which  contain  steam-engines  of  (50,  80,  UK),  and  120  horse- 
power, acting  with  as  much  force  as  the  united  strength  of  GOO  or  800,  and  even 
1000  men.  These  engines  propel  the  vessels  much  more  steadily  than  any 
galleys  can  be  rowed  by  slaves,  and  they  move  through  the  water  (without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  wind)  as  quick  as  coaches  can  travel  on  the  best  roads. 

Small  steam-engines,  of  six  and  eight  horse-power,  arc  also  applied  instead  of 
horses,  to  draw  waggons  uj>on  rail-roads,  for  the  conveyance  of  coals  and  other 
heavy  goods.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  propel  coaches  by  similar  means,  and 
recently  a steam-engine  has  been  used  to  break  the  stones  for  making  roads. 

In  all  our  populous  towns,  a multitude  of  steam-engines,  of  all  sizes,  are 
continually  at  work  for  a great  variety  of  purposes ; such  as  pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  sawing  timber  and  stone,  ra-sping  logw'ood,  expressing  oil  from  .seeds,  grinding 
cutlery,  forming  lead  or  cop)>cr  into  sheets  or  hollow  pipes,  fulling  and  scouring 
woollen  cloth,  twisting  ropes  and  cables,  drawing  wire,  and  for  every  ilescription  of 
laborious  employment.  We  find  them  also  in  all  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries, 
in  tanneries,  soap  manufactories,  iron-foundries,  and  in  the  national  establi.shmcnts 
of  dock-yards  and  arsenals.  Their  number  is  daily  increasing,  and  they  are 
continually  applied  to  new  purposes.  There  are  many  extensive  manufactories  of 
these  useful  machines,  where,  under  the  direction  ot  skilful  mechanicians,  one  steam- 
engine  is  employed  to  assist  the  workmen  in  all  the  difficult  and  laborious  operations 
of  making  other  steam-engines,  as  well  as  the  o)>erative  machines  to  l>c  im|>ellcd  by 
them.  They  are  made  by  this  powerful  assistant  with  as  much  case  as  watches, 
and  finished  in  the  most  elegant  manner ; their  parts  arc  combincHl  in  various 
forms,  suitable  for  the  different  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  apjilied  ; and  in 
power  they  are  made  from  that  of  one  man  to  that  of  several  hundreds. 

.Steam-engines  are  .still  more  extensively  a|)])lied  to  jierfoim  many  simple 
operations,  which  are  so  easily  effected  by  the  unaided  strength  of  the  hands,  that 
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at  first  sight  it  would  appear  absurd  to  call  in  the  aid  of  this  gigantic  power ; such 
as  spinning  the  delicate  fibres  of  cotton  into  threads,  weaving  those  threads  into 
cloth,  then  bleaching,  washing,  dying,  and  printing  omamentid  figures  in  colours 
upon  it;  and  lastly  glazing,  pressing,  and  packing  up  the  printed  cloth  in  Ixiles 
ready  for  the  market. 

Steam  power  is  also  applied  for  twisting  silk,  for  spinning  flax  and  worsted 
into  thread,  and  winding  sewing  thread  into  balls ; coining  money,  cutting 
diamonds,  grinding  plate  glass,  grinding  spectacle  glasses,  making  lace,  printing 
books  and  newspapers,  making  pins,  bending  card  wires  and  button  shanks,  dressing 
hats,  making  weavers’  reeds,  grinding  snuff,  grinding  drugs  of  all  kinds,  making 
mustard,  grinding  chocolate,  making  lozenges,  making  s<^-water,  and  even  fur 
chopping  sausage-meat. 

The  refinement  of  modem  invention  is  such,  that  the  most  trifling  operations 
in  all  the  manufactures  of  articles  for  clothing,  whether  woollen,  cotton,  worsted, 
flax,  or  silk,  are  now  jierformed  by  curious  machines,  which  are  put  in  motion 
without  human  labor,  cither  by  the  powers  of  water-falls  or  steam-engines  (rf). 
'ITie  latter  power  is  often  preferred,  because  a manufactory  by  steam  power  may  be 
established  in  any  convenient  situation  where  fuel  can  be  procured,  and  it  is  not 
liable  to  interraption  from  occasional  failure  of  the  power ; but  water  power  cau 
only  be  obtainea  in  particular  situations,  which  are  frequently  unfavourable  in  other 
respects ; and  the  supply  of  water  is  subject  to  diminution  in  dry  weather,  or  to 
total  stopiiagc  in  frost,  and  to  excessive  accumulation  in  rainy  seasons,  so  as  to 
suspend  the  works. 

A steam-engine  may  be  set  up  any  where,  and  if  increase  of  power  is  after- 
wards wanted,  other  engines  can  be  added ; but  a water-work  has  its  natural  limits. 
In  many  districts  of  England,  where  extensive  manufactories  have  been  long  esta- 
blished with  water-power,  steam-engines  have  since  been  added  at  every  considerable 
work  to  assist  in  dry  seasons,  frosts  or  floods,  when  the  water  cannot  act,  or  can  only 
act  partially.  Again,  natural  falls  of  water  are  mostly  found  on  rivers  in  the  open 
country;  but  steam-engines  can  be  placed  in  the  ccnties  of  populous  towns,  where 
laborers  are  easily  procured. 

.Steam-power  is  frequently  preferred,  as  a first  mover  for  those  mills  which 
consist  of  a number  of  small  machines,  each  pcrfoniiing  some  delicate  operation ; 
such  machines  require  considerable  assistance  from  work-people  to  direct  their 
actions,  and  supply  them  with  the  materials  upon  which  they  are  to  operate. 
As  all  manufactories  of  this  nature,  require  many  work-people,  they  are  more 
advantageously  carried  on  by  steam-power  in  populous  towns,  than  by  water-power 
in  the  country:  this  is  fully  proved  by  the  number  of  large  manufactories  in  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Glasgow  (e). 

(rf)  M.  Biot,  of  the  French  Acsilemy'  of  Sciences,  in  1818,  when  narratinj^  the  roy.iees  he  Iiatl 
made,  during  tlie  operations  for  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  has  the  foliowing  |HSUge;  **  I 
“ next  risited  the  most  industrious  counties  of  industrious  England  ; I saw  there  the  powers  of  nature 
**  employed  in  the  service  of  man,  under  crery  siq.posahlc  shape,  and  man  himself  rcscrverl  for  those 
opemtiuna  which  mind  alone  can  direct  or  irntforiii." 

(e)  III  London  there  arc  about  SpO  steam-engines  for  water-works,  small  manufactories,  and  steain- 
boats ; they  amount  to  about  A4li0  liorse-poirer,  or  about  equal  to  the  strength  of  48  000  men  working 
continually. 

In  Manchester  there  are  about  240  large  steam-enginea  in  manufiictories,  exerting  about  47fiO 
IIP.,  or  42  000  men. 

In  Leeds  about  130  steam-engioes  in  manufactories,  exerting  about  2330  IIP.,  or  20  500  men. 

In  Glaagow  there  arc  80  nr  qo  steam-engines.  At  Dirniinghani,  Sheffield,  and  partiailarly  in 
aH  the  smaller  towns  ofLancashircaud  Yorkshire,  steam-mills  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
are  on  an  extensire  scale. 
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An  extensive  cotton-mill  is  a striking  instance  of  the  application  of  the  greatest 
powers  to  perform  a prodigious  quantity  of  light  and  easy  work.  A steam-engine  of 
UK)  horse-power,  which  has  the  strength  of  880  men,  gives  a rapid  motion  to  50  000 
.spindles,  for  spinning  fine  cotton  threads:  each  spindle  forms  a separate  thread, 
and  the  whole  number  work  together  in  an  immense  building,  erected  on  purpose 
and  so  adapted  to  receive  the  machines,  that  no  room  is  lost.  Gkisides  these  spindles, 
the  engine  gives  motion  to  an  extensive  suite  of  preparing  machines  which  work 
the  cotton  by  many  successive  operations,  beginning  with  the  cotton-wool  in  its 
raw  and  dirty  state  as  it  comes  from  abroad  in  bags,  beating  out  the  dirt,  carding,  or 
combing  out  and  disentangling  the  libres,  till  they  are  all  laid  straight  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  drawn  out  into  long  minute  bauds,  ready  to  be  twisted  into  threads 
by  the  spindles.  Although  spinning  is  not  an  operation  of  main  force,  the  advantages 
of  machinery  in  this  case  arc  still  greater  than  in  laborious  work  ; for  if  the  threads 
were  to  be  spun  by  the  distaff  and  spindle  in  the  simplest  manner  which  was  in  use 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  each  person  could  spin  but  one  thread  at  a time,  and 
the  most  diligent  and  expert  spinner  could  not  jiroduce  onc-foiirth  as  much  thread 
as  one  of  the  spindles  which  arc  tnnied  by  this  engine.  .Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
people  are  sufficient  to  attend  all  the  operations  of  such  a cotton-mill  j and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  steam-engine  they  will  be  enabled  to  spin  as  much  thread  as 
‘2(K)(X)0  persons  could  do  without  machinery,  or  one  person  can  do  as  much  as  iiOfi. 
Tlie  engine  itself  only  requires  two  men  to  attend  it,  and  supply  it  with  fuel.  Each 
spindle  in  a mill  will  protfuce  between  two  and  a half  and  three  hunks  (of 840  yards 
each)  per  day,  which  is  upwards  of  a mile  and  a quarter  of  thread  in  twelve  hours  ; 
•so  that  the  50  000  spindles  will  produce  ()'2  500  miles  of  thread  every  day  of  twelve 
hours,  which  is  more  than  a sufficient  length  to  go  two  and  a half  times  round  the 
globe. 

There  are  many  instances,  in  the  North  of  England,  of  cotton-spinning  esta- 
blishments of  even  much  greater  extent  than  this,  but  they  usually  employ  two  or 
more  steam-engines  of  40,  50,  and  (50  horse-power.  A similar  system  of  self-acting 
niuchincs,  mov^  by  steam-power,  is  followed  in  the  manufactories  of  woollen  and 
Hax,  and  many  of  those  establishments  are  of  equal  magnitude  with  the  cotton-mills. 

In  short,  the  invention  and  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  within  the  last 
forty  years,  has  changed  the  system  of  industry  for  the  useful  arts  as  completely  as 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  fire-anns  changed  the  sj’stem  of  warfare  two 
centuries  before. 

.•Vfter  defining  tenns,  and  explaining  certain  principles  of  action,  the  present 
work  will  be  divided  into  three  parts,  with  an  Appendix.  First,  An  /listorical 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  invention  of  the  .steam-engine,  from  the 
first  discovery  of  its  princi])les  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  .Secondly, 
Technical  descriptions  of  steam-engines  now  in  establisheil  use,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  various  useful  purpo.ses.  Thirdly,  Theonj  (if  the  principles  of  action  in 
steam-engines,  the  nature  of  combustion  and  fire,  the  properties  of  heat,  and  its 
oix'i-ation  in  producing  mechanical  force  in  elastic  fiuid.s.  'llie  Appendi.x  will  be 
s]K‘culativc,  or  a record  qf  pnijccts  for  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  from 
its  origin  to  the  present  time. 

ox  STE.CM,  -\XD  THE  .M.VXXEB  OF  ITS  .VPPLIC.VnOX. 

The  varieties  of  steam-engine.s  in  common  use  are  .so  numerous,  and  tluy 
differ  so  much  in  their  construction  and  operation,  that  an  inquirer  who  begins  to 
examine  the  subject  for  the  first  time,  is  confused  by  its  complexity.  As  an  intro- 
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diiction  to  this  study,  a brief  account  must  be  given  of  the  properties  of  steam, 
which  is  the  agent  employed  in  ail  cases,  and  then  it  must  Ik:  shown  how  these 
properties  are  brought  into  action,  in  each  class  of  steam-engines,  before  wc  can 
enter  into  the  iletails  of  their  constniction. 

The  power  of  the  steam-engine  is  derived  from  that  physical  property  whereby 
water,  in  common  with  other  liijuids,  is  disposed  to  rarefy,  dilate,  or  expand  by 
heat,  so  as  to  become  an  elastic  duid,  or  vapour,  which  is  called  steam  : it  is  also 
the  projicrty  of  that  clastic  steam  to  condense  and  contract  in  bulk  by  cold ; that 
is,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  heat  which  occasioned  its  expansion.  In  consequence  of 
the.se  properties,  a few  drops  of  water,  rarefied  by  heat,  will  cxjiand  into,  and  form 
a sufficient  volume  of  steam  to  fill  a hollow  vessel  of  considerable  size ; but  by  the 
application  of  cold  water,  or  in  other  words  by  abstracting  and  witlidrawing  the 
heat  from  that  steam,  it  will  suddenly  condense  or  contract  in  bulk,  so  as  to  return 
again  into  the  same  few  drops  of  water  from  svhich  it  originated. 

The  steam-engine  derives  its  force  from  one  of  these  two  principles  of  expan- 
sion and  condensation,  or  from  the  combination  of  the  two.  To  have  more  precise 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  steam,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced  by  heat, 
we  may  refer  to  some  facts  with  which  every  person  is  familiar. 

The  ej-pansive  force  of  steam  may  be  shown  by  a common  tea-kettle,  which  has 
a close  lid  fitted  on  very  tight,  and  a spout  proceeding  from  one  side,  suppose  this 
kettle  is  partly  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom,  but  not  to  rise  up  to 
the  part  from  which  the  spout  proceeds,  and  that  it  is  placed  over  a fire  and  heated 
until  the  water  boils.  When  tnc  heat  is  raised  a little  above  the  boiling  point,  a 
hot  vapour,  which  we  call  steam,  will  begin  to  issue  from  the  orifice  of  the  spout; 
and,  as  more  heat  is  applied,  it  will  issue  with  noise  and  violence,  in  a continued 
stream.  This  vapour,  or  steam,  i.s  nothing  more  than  water,  rarefied  by  heat  into 
an  aerial  and  elastic  fluid,  and  a very  small  quantity  of  water,  with  a sufficiency  of 
heat,  will  produce  abundance  of  such  steam  ; for,  although  the  issuing  current  of 
steam  is  very  rapid,  the  water  in  the  kettle  is  found  to  wa.ste  and  bod  away  very 
gradually : it  has  been  determined  by  experiment,  that  one  measure  of  water  will 
form  about  seventeen  hundred  measures  of  steam,  such  as  issues  at  the  spout  of  the 
kettle. 

As  this  steam  is  an  exceedingly  light  and  elastic  fluid,  a great  quantity  may 
be  retained  by  force  within  the  kettle,  even  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  it  would 
hold  without  any  confinement ; but  the  steam  which  is  thus  shut  up,  will  become 
very  hot,  and  will  exert  a proportionate  force  to  burst  open  the  sides  and  lid  of  the 
kettle,  and  escape.  This  may  be  shown,  by  stopping  up  the  spout  of  the  kettle 
with  a cork,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  steam ; if  the  neat  is  continued, 
steam  will  still  be  proauced  from  the  water,  and  will  accumulate  within  the  kettle 
for  some  time,  until  there  is  so  much  confined,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  retaineil 
by  the  strength  of  the  vcs.scl,  but  will  force  its  way  out,  either  by  blowing  up  the 
lid  or  by  driving  the  cork  out  of  the  spout.  The  force  of  steam,  thus  conhned, 
may  become  so  great,  that  it  will  burst  the  strongest  vessels,  if  sufficient  heat  is 
applied,  and  continued  long  enough.  This  eflTect  is  shonrn  by  those  small  glass 
bubbles  which  are  sold  by  the  gla.ss-blowers,  and  are  called  crackers : they  are 
hollow,  about  the  size  of  peas,  with  a small  stalk  to  each,  and  contain  a little  water, 
but  are  hermetically  sealed,  so  that  it  cannot  escape ; by  sticking  the  stem  of  one 
of  these  crackers  into  a candle,  with  the  bulb  close  to  the  flame,  the  contained 
water  is  heated,  and  converted  into  steam,  which  will  increase  in  force  with  the 
heat,  till  it  bursts  the  glass  into  hundreds  of  pieces,  with  a report  as  loud  as  that  of 
a pistol,  and  generally  the  wick  of  the  candle  is  destroyed. 
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The  effort  which  accumulated  steam  makes  to  escape  from  its  confinement,  is 
called  the  expansive  force  of  steam  ; this  force  may  be  applied,  cither  to  expel  and 
drive  up  water  from  any  vessel  into  which  the  confined  steam  is  suddenly  admitted, 
or  if  the  vessel  is  cylindrical,  the  steam  may  give  motion  to  a moveable  stopper,  or 
piston,  which  is  so  accurately  fitted  to  the  interior  capacity  of  the  vessel,  that  the 
steam  cannot  escape  without  pushing  the  piston  before  it. 

The  condensation  of  the  elastic  steam  may  lie  easily  shown,  by  a simple  experi- 
ment with  any  hollow  vessel,  which  is  close  on  all  sides ; for  iii-stance,  a small  bariel 
or  cask,  with  a stop-cock  fixed  in  each  end  of  it ; let  both  these  cocks  be  open,  and 
insert  the  spout  of  one  of  them,  into  the  spout  of  the  boiling  kettle,  the  steam  there- 
from will  be  received  into  the  cask,  and  will  drive  out  the  contained  air  in  a stream, 
through  the  cock  at  the  other  end  of  the  ca.sk,  and  the  steam  will  take  its  place, 
until  the  cask  is  quite  filled  with  hot  steam,  which  will  then  issue  in  a stream  at  the 
other  cock,  the  same  as  it  did  from  the  spout  of  the  kettle  in  the  first  instance. 
Wlien  this  has  continued  some  time,  let  both  cocks  be  shut,  and  let  the  cask  be 
removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fire,  to  allow  it  to  become  cold,  or  this  cooling 
may  be  hastened  by  pouring  cold  water  on  the  outside  of  the  cask;  when  all  the 
heat  has  thus  pas.sed  away  from  the  stcaiii,  the  principle  which  occasioned  the  expan- 
sion being  gone,  the  steam  contracts  again  into  the  same  bulk  which  it  occupied 
before  it  was  expanded  by  the  heat.  Tliis  bulk  is  only  about  one  seventeen- 
hundredth  part  of  that  of  the  steam  ; therefore  the  steam,  which  quite  filled  the 
cask  when  it  was  hot,  condenses  into  a small  quantity  of  water  when  it  is  cold, 
leaving  the  remaining  capacity  of  the  ca.sk  nearly  exhausted  and  empty : this  is 
called  a vacuum,  there  being  no  air,  and  only  a very  small  portion  of  raie  vapour 
in  it.  In  this  state  the  surrounding  air,  which  always  presses  on  the  outside 
of  the  cask,  is  no  longer  resisted  or  b^anced  by  the  steam  withinside,  and  therefore 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  cask  must  bear  the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  or 
surrounding  air ; and,  if  they  are  not  strong  enough,  they  will  be  crushed  inwards, 
'llie  pressure  will  be  shown  by  opening  one  of  the  cocks,  and  the  air  will  suddenly 
rush  into  the  cask,  with  great  force  and  velocity. 

This  force  can  be  applied  to  mechanical  purposes  in  different  ways.  'ITic 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  tends  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the 
condensation  of  the  steam,  is  capable  of  raising  water  l>y  what  is  called  suction,  to 
any  height  less  than  1^4  feet,  as  may  lie  shown  by  immersing  the  spout  of  the  cock 
of  the  vacuous  cask  in  a vessel  of  water,  before  it  is  opened,  and  the  instant  the  cock 
is  turned,  the  water  will  be  sucked  into  the  cask  with  as  much  violence  as  the  air 
was  in  the  former  instance : now,  if  the  vessel  of  water  were  placed  33  feet  below 
the  cask,  with  a leaden  pipe  of  that  length  joined  to  the  spout  of  the  cock,  to 
convey  the  water  up  to  it  (supposing  every  part  to  remain  air-tight),  the  water  would 
still  be  sucked  up  into  the  cask. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  also  be  applied  to  give  motion  to  a stopper 
or  moveable  piston,  which  is  fitted  so  closely  into  a cylinder  inserted  into  the  end 
of  the  cask,  that  the  air  cannot  escape  by  it,  or  get  into  the  cask  without  pushing 
the  stopper  or  piston  into  the  cylinder  before  it : this  it  will  do  with  great  force, 
which  may  be  applied  to  mechanical  purposes. 

The  action  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  a consequence  of  the  weight  of  the 
air  liearing  upon  the  earth  ; for  altliough  air  is  very  light,  in  comparison  with 
•solid  substances,  it  is,  nevertheless,  matter  in  a fluid  and  elastic  state,  and  therefore 
it  has  weight,  which  is  very  sensible.  The  air  of  the  atmosphere  surrounds  the 
whole  earth,  and  extends  to  a height  of  many  miles  above  its  surface  ; the  weight 
of  all  this  air  rests  upon  the  earth,  and  surrounds  every  thing  which  is  within  our 
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reacli,  so  as  to  pervade  all  such  spaces  as  are  not  occupied  by  some  other  matter : 
for  instance,  a vessel,  which,  in  common  language,  we  call  empty,  is  in  reality  full 
of  air,  and  that  air  is  not  easily  extracted,  except  by  putting  some  other,  more 
solid  matter  into  the  place  of  it ; as,  when  we  pour  water  into  the  vessel,  it  will 
displace  the  air.  This  surrounding  air  presses  with  great  foree  upon  every  thing 
which  it  touches,  and  in  all  directions,  upwards  and  sideways  equally  as  downwards. 

We  may,  by  mechanical  means,  extract  the  air  from  a hollow  vessel,  and  leave 
it  eni|)ty ; but  it  requires  considerable  force  to  effect  such  exhaustion,  "ITiis  can  be 
cxpcricncwl  in  some  degree,  by  applying  the  mouth  and  sucking  out  part  of  the 
air  from  a bottle  j into  which,  when  removed  from  the  lips,  the  air  will  return  with 
violence  and  noise  to  fill  up  the  exhausted  space.  By  a pump  we  can  exhaust  the 
air  more  completely  from  the  interior  of  a close  vessel,  so  as  to  make  a vacuum 
therein.  As  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  air  is  extracted,  the  external  air  appears 
to  begin  to  press  with  force  on  the  outside  surface  of  the  vessel,  and  tends  to  enter 
into  it : in  fact,  it  did  press  with  equal  force  whilst  it  was  full  of  air,  but  then 
the  pressure  or  elastic  force  of  the  contained  air,  against  the  inside  of  the  vessel 
being  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  against  its  outside,  the  opposite 
pressures  balanced  each  other.  The  air  within  being  removed,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  pressure  on  the  outside  is  no  longer  balanced,  but  tends  to  crush  the  vessel 
inwards  and  to  fill  up  the  void  space. 

The  weight  with  which  this  pressure  acts,  varies  somewhat  with  the  weather, 
as  is  shown  by  the  barometer ; but  at  a mean  it  miw  be  token  at  1 f j pounds 
Avoirdupois,  u|H>n  every  sijuare  inch  of  surface.  To  explain  this : suppose  a 
hollow  vessel  to  have  a hole  very  nearly  an  inch  square  in  the  upper  side  of  it,  and 
that  this  hole  is  covered  with  a piece  of  soft  wet  leather  exactly  an  inch  square  ; 
also  that  a thin  flat  plate  of  metal  of  the  same  size  is  laid  over  the  leather  ; if  the 
vessel  be  eompletcly  exhausted  of  air,  by  a pump,  or  by  condensing  slcam,  as  before 
described,  so  that  there  is  a perfect  vacuum  within  it,  the  external  air  will  then 
press  down  the  plate  with  a force  of  1 lbs.,  because  a column  of  air  oue  inch 
square,  and  several  miles  perpendicular  height  from  the  earth’s  surface  upwards, 
will  be  of  that  weight,  and  must  be  borne  by  the  plate  ; for  there  is  nothing  beneath 
the  plate  to  support  it.  \\Tien  the  air  is  admittetl  freely  into  the  vessel,  the  internal 
air  will  press  as  much  upwanls  beneath  the  plate,  as  the  external  air  presses  down- 
wards on  the  upper  side,  and  these  opposite  pressures  balancing  each  other,  the 
plate  will  only  be  borne  down  by  its  own  weight. 

The  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  about 
equal  to  the  pressure  which  would  be  occasioned  by  covering  it  with  a shell  of 
water  of  33|  ft.  thick  spread  over  all  parts  of  its  surface,  or  a shell  of  mercury  30 
inches  thick,  would  press  with  the  same  force. 

In  speaking  of  the  atmosphere  as  extending  many  miles  high  above  the  earth’s 
surface,  it  must  be  considered,  that  any  given  bulk  of  air  is  lighter,  rarer,  and 
thinner,  in  proportion  as  it  is  situated  higher  above  the  earth’s  surface ; because  the 
air  near  the  earth  is  pressed  upon  with  the  weight  of  all  the  air  which  lies  above  it  j 
and  lieing  an  clastic  and  compressible  fluid,  the  lower  regions  thereof  arc  condensed 
by  the  weight  of  all  the  upper  regions  and  crowded  into  a less  space,  occasioning 
it  to  be  denser  and  heavier  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  regions. 

The  real  weight  of  the  air  varies  with  the  weather,  but  it  may  be  taken  at  a 
mean,  in  dry  weather  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  and  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  at  OO  degrees,  that  the  air,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  830  times 
lighter  than  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Now,  as  a cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
6^1  lbs.  or  1000  oz.  Avoirdupois,  or  437500  grains,  a cub.  ft.  of  air  will  weigh 
If  oz.  Avoirdupois,  or  527  grs.  and  100  cubic  inches  30f  grs. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  subject  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  steam,  will  be  resumed  and  more 
fully  treated  in  its  proper  place;  but  for  the  present,  having  enumerated  the 
principal  facts,  we  may  proceed  to  state  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  of  each 
kind  of  steam^jngine  is  produced  by  those  properties  of  steam  already  enumerated. 

The  first  steam-engine  was  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  in 
It  operated  by  the  exjiansive  force  of  steam  only,  and  was  adapted  for  forcing  up 
water  in  a jet  or  fountain.  It  was  never  brought  into  use. 

The  next  inventor  was  Captain  Saverq,  who  produced  an  engine  in  lfi99  for 
raising  water  by  fire.  It  operated  both  by  the  exjiansion  and  condensation  of 
steam,  the  two  principles  being  employcil  alternately ; the  pressure  of  the  air 
forced  up  water  into  a vacuous  space  obtained  by  condensation.  Pliis  was  a valuable 
invention,  and  was  used  until  more  perfect  engines  were  brought  forward. 

The  third  engine  is  called  after  Mr.  Newcomen,  the  person  who  first  put  it 
in  practice,  and  in  fact  invented  the  engine,  about  the  year  1710.  although  the  first 
idea  of  such  an  engine,  and  its  principle  of  action,  had  been  given  some  years  before 
by  M.  Papin.  It  is  also  called  the  atmosjihcric  engine,  because  it  operates  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  without  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  for  the  steam  is  only  used 
to  fill  a hollow  cylinder,  and  expel  the  air  from  it : this  steam  being  cooled  or  con- 
densed by  throwing  in  cold  water,  a vacuum  is  produced  within  the  cylinder,  and 
then,  the  pressure  of  the  atmos-phere  gives  motion  to  a piston  or  plug,  which  is 
exactly  fitted  into  the  cylinder,  with  liberty  to  move  freely  therciu,  but  the  air 
cannot  get  into  the  cylinder  without  pushing  the  piston  before  it.  Newcomen’s 
engine  was  very  extensively  used  for  raising  water  by  means  of  pumps ; and,  during 
half  a century,  his  invention  was  a source  of  great  wealth  to  tliis  country,  by 
draining  valuable  mines ; it  was  also  employed  for  supplying  towns  with  water, 
and  it  is  now  used  for  turning  mills  with  continuous  circular  motion  ; for  the  force 
which  the  atmosphere  exerts  upon  the  moveable  piston,  may  be  communicated  by 
a lever,  and  crank,  and  fly-wheel,  to  other  machines,  but  the  former  engines  were 
only  adapted  to  raise  water.  Newcomen’s  engine  is  still  in  use,  although  it  has 
been,  in  a great  degree,  sujierseded  by  more  improved  steam-engines. 

The  modem  steam-engine  was  invented  by  Mr.  ll'all  in  17(*9.  It  oiierates 
by  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  and  also  by  its  condensation,  both  principles  being 
employed  at  once,  to  give  motion  to  a piston  moveable  in  a cylinder.  A vacuum 
is  first  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  but  instead  of  allowing  the 
atmospheric  air  to  press  upon  the  piston,  and  give  it  motion,  elastic  steam  is  made 
to  act  upon  the  piston ; hence  it  is  really  an  engine  moved  by  steam.  The  con- 
densation  is  also  performed  in  a vessel  separate  from  the  cylinder  in  a more 
perfect  manner  than  in  Newcomen’s  engine,  and  a greater  effect  is  obtained. 
Mr.  Watt  brought  the  steam-engine  to  great  perfection  about  1775,  and  made 
it  operate  with  a much  less  consumption  of  fuel  than  his  predecessors.  .Vf  first 
he  only  applied  it  to  raise  water,  by  ])umps,  but  by  a series  of  subsequent  inventions 
he  adapted  the  motion  of  the  piston  to  produce  continuous  circular  motion,  and 
thereby  made  his  engine  applicable  to  all  purposes  of  manufacture.  He  conqileted 
this  grand  invention  in  17S-t ; an  immense  number  of  steam-mills  have  since  been 
established  in  this  countiy,  and  their  use  is  every  day  extending  over  all  [larts 
of  the  world. 

Of  late  years  high-pressure  steam-engines  have  been  brought  into  use.  This 
kind  of  engine  operates  by  the  expansive  force  of  very  hot  and  highly  elastic  steam 
pressing  against  a moveable  piston  : the  steam  is  not  condensed  to  produce  a vacuum, 
but  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  ojien  air,  after  it  has  performed  its  office.  They 
were  first  made  by  Mr.  Trevithick-,  in  180(i,  but  the  principle  of  such  an 
engine  was  proposed  early  in  the  last  century.  The  high-pressure  engines  are 
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simple,  and,  for  some  particular  purposes,  very  useful,  but  the  boilers  are  liable  to 
exploile  by  the  violence  of  the  confined  steam,  and  in  general  they  have  not  been 
found  to  answer  so  well  as  Mr.  Watt’s  engines.  High-pressure  engines  are  in 
great  repute  in  some  parts  of  America,  particularly  for  steam-boats : they  were 
introduced  in  that  country  by  Mr.  Oliver  Evans. 

The  last  and  most  improved  steam-engine  was  invented  by  Mr.  U’oolf  'm  IStX'J, 
and  has  since  been  brought  into  very  extensive  use  by  him.  It  is  also  a high-pressure 
steam-engine,  but  the  high  pressure  steam,  after  exerting  its  force  uTOn  a moveable 
piston,  is  used  over  again,  to  act  on  a second  larger  piston,  and  is  tlicn  condcnscti 
to  obtain  a vacuum  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Watt’s  engine.  'ITic  improvement  is  very 
important,  as  the  power  is  obtained  by  this  double  use  of  the  steam,  with  a much 
smaller  consumption  of  fuel  than  in  any  other  engine. 

The  first  th  rec  inventors,  the  Manjuis  of  Worcester,  Savery,  and  Newcomen, 
succeeded  in  giving  this  wonderful  machine  great  force,  and,  in  their  hands,  it  was 
capable  of  overcoming  great  resistances  ; hut  it  wanted  that  activity  and  celerity  of 
motion  which  distinguishes  the  modem  engine,  its  power  was  not  .so  much  under 
the  controul  of  its  attendant,  and  it  requircnl  abundance  of  fuel.  Mr.  Watt  and 
the  modem  improvers  have  obviated  these  defects,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  really  augmented  its  force,  they  have  rendered  it  capable  of  very  rapid  move- 
ments, and  put  its  powers  so  completely  under  controul,  that  it  is  now  the  most 
tractable,  as  well  as  the  most  active,  lalioi-cr  we  can  employ. 

These  inventors,  and  many  others,  have  conferred  great  lienefits  on  mankind 
by  their  labors,  and  the  history  of  their  progressive  discoveries  merits  our  attention. 
We  will,  therefore,  go  through  a detailed  account  of  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine,  from  its  first  origin  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  all 
the  speculative  projects  which  have  occupied  the  minds  of  ingenious  mechanicians, 
but  only  to  describe  such  inventions  as  have  been  brought  into  real  use,  with  occa- 
sional notice  of  those  philosophical  discoveries  and  mechanical  projects,  which  have 
led  the  way  to  important  improvements.  'ITie  temis  used  in  mechanical  disquisitions 
must  be  first  defined,  and  several  established  principles  of  action  must  be  stated. 


DEFINITIONS,  AND  OUTLINES  OF  THOSE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 
ACTION  WHICH  GIVE  EFFECT  TO  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

Matter  is  the  general  term  for  that  substance  of  which  eveiy  thing  in  nature 
is  composed:  its  most  essential  mechanical  ipialities  are,  1.  Extension,  or  the 
property  of  occupying  space ; 2.  Weight,  or  the  property  of  being  attracted  by 
the  earth  ; and  3.  Inertia,  or  the  property  of  passive  indiftercnce  to  motion  or  rest. 

flodjf  \a  any  colicctire  quantity  of  matteF,  which  occupies  some  defined  portion  of  space,  and 
therefore  c\ista  in  some  form,  fi^re,  or  shape ; bodies  may  cither  be  in  the  solid,  fluid,  or  aeriform 
state.  ” 

Afait  is  a body  cootaioin|^  a determinate  quantity  of  matter,  but  without  re^iard  to  extension,  or 
the  space  it  may  occupy. 

y oittme  is  the  measure  of  extension  of  a body ; that  is,  the  portion  of  space  it  occupies.  CopacU^ 
is  also  a determinate  portion  of  space,  but  without  contemplating  any  matter  included  in  that  space. 
Volume  and  capacity  must  be  determined  by  combining  the  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness;  thus  the  ^cc  of  one  foot  in  length,  one  foot  in  breadth,  and  one  foot  in  thicknem,  is 
called  a cubic  foot,  and  may  be  used  as  a measure  of  capacity ; thus,  we  may  say,  the  volume  of  a 
certain  mass  of  cast  iron,  or  water,  or  air,  is  equal  to  a cubic  foot ; and  that  the  capacity  or  solid  con- 
tent of  a certain  vessel  is  equal  to  a cubic  foot. 
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U’eicht  is  the  result  of  that  continual  attraction  of  jfm\*itation  which  the  earth  exerts  to  tlraw 
all  bodies  towards  its  centre.  We  conclude  that  two  weights  are  equal,  when  they  produce  exactly 
the  same  effect  in  the  same  circumstiinccs,  as  when  they  counterpoise  one  another  at  the  cxtremititAi 
of  a Imlance,  whose  arms  are  precisely  alike.  The  mo4t  or  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body  is  always 
estimated  by  its  weight  j for  if  the  earth  attracts  two  bodies  equally,  it  is  assumcfl  that  tficy  contain 
equal  masses  or  quantities  of  matter;  fur  instance,  pounds  of  castdrra,  62 f lbs.  of  water,  or 
(>2|  lbs,  of  air,  are  considered  as  equal  masses  of  matter. 

Denxity  is  a term  of  comparison  to  express  the  relatiye  quantities  of  matter  contained  In  different 
IwHlicH,  haring  the  same  rolume ; for  instance,  a cubic  foot  of  cast^inm  weighs  450  pounds,  and  a c.  f. 
of  water  weighs  62r  lbs. ; therefore  the  density  of  cast-iron  is  7'  2 times  the  density  of  water. 

Rarity  is  the  rererse  of  density ; thus  water  is  7*  2 times  rarer  than  cast-iron. 

The  tpecific  groei/y  uf  any  siilistauce,  is  its  density  compared  with  that  of  water,  or  the  weight 
of  any  volume  thereof  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  c<jual  volume  of  water;  thus,  the  specific 
gravity  of  cast-iron  U 7*2,  that  of  water  being  1.  The  specific  gravity  of  aeriform  bodies,  is  usually 
stated  in  comparison  with  mr,  instead  of  water. 

~ When  we  find  that  the  several  {larts  uf  a body  are  alike  in  every  other  respect,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  they  are  alike  in  weight:  such  iKMiiea  are  said  to  be  Aomogcncuioi or  of  uniform  density, 
their  weight  being  proportional  to  their  volume;  hence  by  ascertaining  the  weight  of  some  determinate 
volume  of  a certain  homogenenu-s  substance  os  a standard  (a  cubic  foot  of  water  fur  instance),  we 
may  take  multiples  and  submultiples  of  that  volume,  and  thus  obtain  convenient  measures  of  all  masses 
of  water  from  their  volumes,  without  the  necessity  of  a continual  recurrence  to  the  operation  of 
weighing.  And  like  masses  of  any  other  substance  (whereof  the  density  or  specific  gravity  is  known) 
may  bo  determined  by  comparing  their  volumes  with  that  of  known  masses  of  water. 

Motion  is  a compound  idea,  which  involves  the  ideas  of  time  and  place.  A 
body  in  motion  may  be  described  as  bcin^  in  the  act  of  changing  its  place,  or 
position,  in  respect  to  other  bodies  with  which  we  compare  it. 

Place  U that  portion  of  iqiacc  which  a body  occupies  in  respect  to  other  boclies ; the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  identify  place,  as  a portion  of  space,  is,  by  reference  to  some  bodies  occupying  other 
adjacent  portions  thereof. 

Time  is  that  portion  of  duration  or  existence,  or  of  the  succession  of  events,  which  occur 
during  some  defined  motion  of  a body ; we  can  best  conceive  portions  uf  time  as  indicated  by  motion, 
or  as  the  operation  of  a body  passing  successively  through  different  portions  of  s]»occ.  Thus,  our 
standard  measures  of  time,  arc  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; the  period  in  which  the  earth 
revolves  round  the  sun  determines  the  year;  the  dreuit  of  the  moon  round  the  earth  measures  the 
month;  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  marks  the  day;  and,  by  the  motion  of  pendulums 
and  clocks,  the  day  is  artificially  divided  into  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

Velocity  is  the  expression  for  the  rapidity  or  celerity  of  motion ; that  is,  the  extent  of  motion, 
or  the  space,  a body  passes  through  in  a given  time.  A bwy  is  said  to  move  with  unifoftn  ve/ocitj/ 
when  its  rate  of  motion  continues  always  the  same,  or  when  it  passes  through  equal  spaces  in  every 
succeeding  equal  interval  of  time.  A body  is  said  to  move  with  acceUrated  velocity  when  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion  is  continually  increasing,  so  that  the  body  moi'cs  through  a greater  space,  at 
every  succeeding  equal  interval  of  time.  Retarded  Velocity  is  the  reverse  of  accelerated  vclodty,  the 
s}>accs  moved  through  being  less  in  each  succeeding  equal  interval  of  time. 

The  meoiure  of  Velocity  is  the  space  or  distance  through  which  a body  moves  uniformly  in  a deter- 
minate porUon  of  time;  thus  we  say  a coach,  or  a steam-boat,  travels  with  a velocity  often  miles  per  hour, 
or  880  feet  per  minute,  or  14)  ft.  per  second:  these  are  all  different  terms  of  expression  fur  the  same 
velocity.  In  rarying  velocities,  the  rate  of  increase  or  diminution  of  the  relocity  roust  be  expressed. 
When  the  increase  or  the  diminution  of  velocity  continues  the  same  in  successive  equal  intervals  of 
time,  such  are  said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated,  or  ui^ormly  retarded  velocities.  For  instance,  the 
motion  of  a body  falling  freely  by  gravity,  is  uniformly  accelerated;  for  it  increases  at  the  mie  of 
8t'r  during  ever)’  succeeding  quarter  of  a second  of  time;  hence  it  acqnires  a velocity  of  16y,  ft. 
per  second  when  it  has  been  falling  fur  half  a second;  S4)  ft.  per  second  when  it  has  fallen  three- 
Wrths  of  a second  ; 32|  ft.  per  second  after  falling  a whole  second,  and  so  on  increasing  ft.  at  tho 
end  of  each  succeeding  quarter-second. 

The  three  Mecii.\nicae  Axioms,  or  L.aws  of  Motion,  cstablislicd  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  are — 

I.  The  Law  of  Inertiee,  Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of 
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uniform  motion  in  a right  line,  until  a change  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  some 
mechanical  force. 

II.  7'lie  Law  qf  several  Forces.  Any  change  effected  in  the  quiescence  or 

motion  of  a body,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force  impressed,  and  is  proportional  to 
it  in  quantity. 

III.  The  Law  qf  Reaction.  Reaction  is  always  equal  and  contrary  to  action  ; 
or,  the  mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  upon  each  other,  are  always  equal,  and  directetl 
to  contrary  parts. 

or  tiune  axioms,  the  first  respects  the  contiouance  of  bodies  ia  a state  of  repose  nr  of  motion' 
Trithout  any  alteration,  except  so  far  as  subsequent  causes  operate;  the  second  assi^pis  tlie  quantity 
and  nature  of  such  alterations ; and  the  third  respects  the  mutual  drcurastances  of  the  passive  body, 
which  suffers  alteration  from  any  cause,  and  of  the  ai;;ent  producing  the  alteration. 

Inertle  is  a property  inherent  in  matter,  whereby  it  tends  to  continue  its 
present  state,  whether  of  rest  or  of  motion  ; thus,  a body  absolutely  at  rest,  requires 
the  exertion  of  a force  to  give  it  motion  ; and  a body  endowed  w'ith  a certain 
velocity  of  motion,  tends,  by  its  inerti®,  to  preserve  that  velocity  uniformly ; for  it 
requires  an  exertion  of  force  to  make  it  move,  either  with  a greater  or  a lesser 
velocity  than  that  which  it  actually  possesses. 

It  is  improper  to  call  the  inertias  of  matter  a force;  for  there  is  no  active  power  resident  in 
matter,  but  it  is  absolutely  passire  and  indilfereot  to  motion  or  rest,  and  hence  it  obeys  the  smallest 
effort  of  any  force  vhich  acts  upon  it,  and  which  is  not  counteracted  by  some  other  force.  In  bodien 
which  are  at  rest,  or  which  arc  morin^  uniformly,  their  inertiie  can  hare  no  relation  to  force. 

Force,  is  any  immediate  cause  of  motion,  or  change  of  motion,  or  of  rest.  It 
is  any  action  or  effort,  which  one  body  may  exert  upon  another,  to  make  it  move 
from  a state  of  rest,  or  to  make  a change,  either  in  the  direction  or  velocity  of 
the  motion  with  which  it  may  be  endowed ; and  whether  any  motion,  or  change 
of  motion,  is  produced  by  such  effort  or  not,  it  is  still  to  he  called  force,  but  may 
be  distinguished  into  quiescent  force,  or  pressure,  and  moving  force,  or  power. 

The  essential  nature  of  farce  is  unknown  to  us,  and  wc  can  form  no  conception  uf  a Quiescent 
force,  or  that  which  does  not  produce  motion,  except  by  considering  the  motion,  or  chan;|^  ot  motion, 
which  we  know  it  will  produce,  by  acting  u{K>n  bodies  which  arc  so  circumstance  as  to  hare  no  other 
impediment  to  motion  than  that  which  arises  from  the  natural  iuertis  of  matter. 

When  a body  thus  circumstancetl  is  once  put  in  motion,  by  the  operation  of  any  force,  it  requires 
DO  further  cuDiinuance  of  that  force  to  preserve  the  motion,  with  uniform  velocity;  but  force  is 
required  to  produce  any  change  in  the  motion,  whetlier  it  bo  to  increase  or  diminiidi  the  velocity. 
When  a force  continues  to  act  on  a moving  body,  it  will  gi\’e  it  a cintimialiy  increasing  or  accelerated 
velocity.  This  is  the  operation  of  the  force  of  gravitation,  which  is  more  familiar  to  us  than  any 
other  force,  because  we  feel  its  influence  at  all  times,  and  we  are  mrpetually  obliged  to  exert  musailar 
force  to  counteract  the  weight  of  our  own  bodies  and  limbs.  The  force  of  gravitation  acts  just  as 
much  upon  bodies  wlien  moving  as  when  at  rest.  Being  so  universal  and  uniform,  it  is  made  the 
standard  for  comparing  all  other  forces. 

Equilibrium  may  be  defined  generally,  as  an  equality  of  forces  of  any  sort. 
Bodies  at  rest,  are  said  to  be  in  a state  of  statical  equilibrium  when  they  are  solicited  . 
by  various  forces  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  be  completely  balanced,  and  have  no 
tendency  to  move  in  any  direction ; and  wherever  this  statical  equilibrium  obtains, 
there  can  be  no  motion.  Bodies  in  motion  are  said  to  be  in  a state  of  dynamic 
equilibrium  when  the  forces  which  resist  their  motion,  and  the  forces  which  pro- 
duce it,  are  so  adjusted  to  each  other,  that  the  result  shall  be  uniform  motion  or 
velocity. 

Paassuac,  or  quirscent  force,  is  forre  which  makes  a continual  effort  to  move  a hojjr,  but 
it  so  counteracted  by  some  other  force,  that  no  motion  is  produced.  This  ia  the  state  of  statical 
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equilibrium.  I^re^surc  is  a force  which  acts  uniformly  and  contioually ; as  the  pressure  priKluced 
by  the  weight  of  a heavy  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  or  the  pressure  excrletl  by  the  elasticity  of 
a spring  which  has  been  bent ; the  pressure  of  the  weifflit  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the  clastic  force 
of  steam,  or  air,  &t.  If  a pressure  ceases  to  act  on  a bo«ly,  then  the  counteracting  force  will  put 
the  Itody  in  motion,  or  if  the  counteracting^  force  ceases  to  act,  then  the  pressure  will  put  the  body 
in  motion  in  an  opposite  direction;  for,  in  either  case,  tlicre  will  be  only  the  inertie  of  the  matter 
to  impede  motion.  When  motion  is  thus  produced,  by  a force  actings  uniformly  and  continually, 
it  is  most  pn>i)er  to  call  it  a motive  force,  or  |K>wcr,  instead  of  jircssure. 

Mea»urr  of  quificent  force  or  pressure  is  only  the  comparison  of  the  eflTecU  produced  by  various 
forces  ill  like  rircunutanoes,  whether  the  eflTects  be,  to  produce  motion  in  bodies  subjected  to  the 
action  of  those  forces,  or  to  counteract  and  occasion  equilibrium  with  other  forces,  whicJi  would  have 
proflm*e<l  motion  if  not  so  counteracted.  In  all  cases,  the  force  of  gravitation,  which  ia  a general  and 
commonly  observed  force,  is  taken  as  a standard ; and  u ith  this  force,  any  others  may  be  comjiared, 
and  their  proportions  represented  by  numbers.  For  when  we  have  a force  ojwrating  u|kiu  a Ix^y,  in 
such  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  it  motion,  we  can  apply  a weight,  to  0{>erate  in  an  opixmite 
direction,  to  counteract  such  force,  and  prevent  the  motion.  In  that  case,  the  quantity  of  weight 
becomes  the  measure  of  the  force  in  question.  By  this  moans  we  can  measure  all  tne  quiescent  forces 
which  occur  in  mechanics,  such  as  gravitation,  pressure  of  fluids,  elasticity  of  springs,  pressure  of 
elastic  fluids,  &c. 

Mechanical  Power,  or  Poircr,  in  the  general  term  for  moving  JorvCf  de- 
noting the  actual  oiwration  of  any  force  upon  matter,  so  as  to  occasion  motion 
thereof ; it  is  a conaition  of  matter  when  it  is  so  endowed  with  motion,  as  to  l>e 
capable  of  producing  some  mechanical  effect,  that  is,  overcoming  some  resisting, 
or  opposing  force,  and  producing  motion  in  other  matter,  in  opposition  to  such  force. 

A/easnre  qf  meckanicol  jKivoer,  or  movingforce,  ia  the  product  of  the  mass  or  quantity  of  matter, 
in  a moving  bi^y,  multiplied  into  the  quantity  of  motion;  that  is,  into  the  space  through  which  it 
moves.  Or  the  mass  multiplied  into  the  uniform  velocity  with  which  it  moves,  during  a given  time, 
U the  same  thing.  But  when  wo  express  the  mechanical  power  of  moving  bodies,  by  the  product  cd* 
the  uinss  into  the  velocity,  the  expression  must  be  restricted  to  the  case  of  uniform  motion ; because 
it  is  only  in  such  case  that  the  velocity  can  be  correctly  stated,  or  combined  in  the  proiluct,  so  as  to 
represent  the  space  passed  over. 

Exftmpir.  cubic  feet  of  water,  is  a known  mass  of  matter,  which  weighs  33  000  lbs.  If 
this  mass  moves  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  1 foot  per  minute,  the  mechanical  power  exerted  by  it,  during 
that  minute,  may  be  expressed  by  (33  000  % 1 =)  33  000  lbs.  moved  I foot. 

Suppose  another  mass  of  48  cub.  ft.  of  water,  which  weighs  SOOO  Il>s  to  move  with  a velocity  of 
1 1 ft.  per  minute,  the  mechanical  power  it  exerts,  during  that  minute,  will  be  (3N00  x 1 1 s)  33  000. 
ThereRjrc  the  amount  of  mechanical  power,  is  the  same  in  both  these  cases,  viz.  33  000  Ib^  moved 
1 foot. 

To  measure  the  roceiianical  power  exerted  by  clastic  fluids,  such  as  steam,  air,  &c.  wc  must 
first  mea.siire  their  quiescent  force  or  pressure,  by  applying  such  a counteracting  weight  as  will  occa- 
airni  equilibrium,  and  prevent  motion  in  the  manner  before  directed;  and  provided  that  the  pressure 
of  the  elastic  fluid  continues  to  be  the  same  when  it  pnxluces  motion,  as  when  it  was  at  rest,  we  may 
measure  the  mechanical  power  which  it  exerts,  during  any  such  motion,  by  multiplying  the  equivalent 
weight  into  the  space  through  which  the  pressure  of  the  elastic  fluid  acta. 

Example.  Supjxwie  steam  to  press  against  a piston,  which  is  freely  moveable  in  a cylinder  cd* 
(>'  1$  inches  diameter,  with  a force  of  10  pounds  upon  each  square  inch ; the  area  of  the  piston  licing 
30  square  inches,  the  whole  pressure  with  which  the  steam  acts  against  it  will  be  300  Ib^ ; and  su{>- 
)Kisc  the  steam  moi'es  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  through  a apace  of  1 10  feet  in  a minute,  the  me- 
chanical power  exerted,  dunng  that  minute,  will  be  (3000  Ibe.  x 1 10  ft.  =)  33  000  lbs.  moved  I foot. 

Sole.  If  the  pressure  of  the  steam  varies,  during  the  motion,  that  circumstance  must  be  taken 
into  the  account. 

Time  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  consideration  of  mechanical  power;  for  though  we  usually 
take  the  rchx*ity  of  the  moving  body,  it  is  only  as  an  expression  for  the  space  it  has  ]>aased  over:  the 
space,  or  quantity  of  motion  and  not  time,  being  the  essential.  For  instance,  if  33000lbs.be  moved 
I ft.  the  mechanical  power  will  be  the  same,  whetlier  that  motion  is  produced  in  one  minute,  or  one  hour. 

The  simple  term  power  is  generally  used  by  engineers,  to  denote  mechanical  power;  and  its 
quantity  is  commonly  measured,  by  the  product  of  the  weight  of  matter,  into  the  verti(*al  height 
tnrough  which  it  descends,  in  case  they  are  considering  the  mechanical  power  expended,  or  into  the 
vertical  height  the  weight  is  raised,  when  they  s|>eak  of  the  medianical  eflTcct  produced  b^'  such  ex- 
)>euditure.  This  is  a very  definite  mode  of  expression,  because  grax'itation,  in  a vortical  direction,  is 
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A (letorminate  force,  provideil  the  descent,  «<r  ascent,  is  performed  with  slow  and  iiuiform  motion. 
Hilt  the  mechaniraJ  power  cxcrte<l  by  a moving  mass  is  the  same,  wliether  it  moves  thn»u^h  a vertical 
or  a horizontal  spa<x*.  pro»ide<i  that  its  motion  is  pnslueed  in  (opposition  to  a counteracting  force,  as 
stated  in  the  defuntionofmeehanira)  power.  Uniformity  of  motion  is  a proof  that  such  counteracting 
force,  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  mechaniial  power,  or  that  the  motive  force  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
motion,  and  the  force  of  the  resistance  overcome,  which  is  the  elfect  of  stich  motion,  bear  an  uniform 
relation  to  each  otlier.  This  is  tJie  state  of  dynamic  c<]uilibriuiii.  iiut  variable  motion  ensues  whcn« 
ever  the  relation  Iwlween  tbeni  chan^. 

W)>en  any  sensible  cliani;e  of  velocity  takes  place,  the  operatmn  of  the  inertis  td"  the  movinjf 
body,  to  resist  change  of  motion,  must  be  taken  into  the  account ; Ijccause  mechanical  {wwer  is  always 
concerned  in  such  chancres,  either  as  the  cause,  or  as  the  elfect  thereof.  The  {Mwer  communicated  t(» 
a liody  to  jiroduce  its  miction,  or  an  increase  of  its  motion,  is  called  its  Energy  ; or  when  the  motion 
of  a l>ody  is  destroyed,  or  iinpwicd,  it  restores  that  pow  cr,  by  what  is  called  its  lni|»ctUB. 

In  all  cases  of  variable  motioD,  the  cnerp)'  or  impetus  of  the  movioi^  matter  must  be  considered, 
but  the  mechanical  power  which  is  exerted,  may  still  be  measured  by  the  space  actually  described  by 
the  moving;  Ixxly,  during  some  interval  of  time  which  wc  adept  for  our  observation,  although  it  i’s 
usually  by  the  velocity  that  our  oliserrations  are  taken. 

Kxatupie.  Suppose  that  a mass  of  H8  ciib.  ft.  of  water,  weighing  5500  IIm.  moves  with  an 
uniformly  accelerating  motion,  which  U at  the  rate  of  40  ft.  per  minute,  at  the  commencement  qf  the 
interval  during  which  we  oliscrve  it,  and  at  the  rate  of  60  ft.  per  minute  at  the  end  of  that  interval, 
which  we  wilt  suppose  to  Im*  one  minute.  Now,  the  space  passed  over  in  the  minute  will  be  CO  ft. ; 
for  it  would  have  been  40  ft.  without  any  acceleration,  and  to  this,  half  the  increase  of  velocity  must 
be  added.  Therefore,  the  mechanical  jwwer  really  exerted  during  that  minute  is  (5500  X 60  ss) 
330  0(M)  lbs.  moved  1 ft. 

Sate  In  measuring  the  mechanical  effect  produced  by  this  power,  the  resistance  overcome, 
would  np|K!ar  to  be  less  than  330  000,  laN.rause  {Kirt  of  the  jxiwcr  exerted,  is  not  expended  in  ovemiming 
re.tistance,  but  is  eoinmunica ted  to  the  moving  mass,  to  iucrca.se  its  velocity,  from  40  ft.  per  minute, 
to  80  0.  ]R'r  minute.  The  quantity  of  power  so  communicated  will  be  statM  in  another  article. 

En'ergy  of  movixo  Bodies  is  the  meclianical  power  communicated  to  them, 
to  produce  their  motion  from  a state  of  rest,  in  opposition  to  the  inertiiE  of  matter. 
The  power  so  communicated  continues  to  reside  in  such  movliiK  bodies,  so  long  as 
they  preserve  their  motion  iindiminishcd,  and  constitutes  what  is  called  their 
energy,  or  inherent  force. 

Energy  cannot  lie  an  active  force  in  any  rase  of  bodies  moving  with  uniform  velocity ; for  where 
there  is  no  change,  the  inherent  force  nr  energy,  can  hare  no  other  operation  than  to  continue  the 
motion.  The  mccliauiad  power  originally  coinmuiiicated  to  a body,  and  which  occasioned  its  motion, 
resides  in  that  liodr  in  a latent  or  inactive  ntate,  so  long  as  the  velocity  contiuues  uniform,  for  it 
produces  no  effect,  and  undergoes  no  diminution:  but  that  latent  force  U always  ready  to  be  calle<l 
into  action,  and  to  exert  inei'hanii^l  |M>wer  against  any  rdiMtacle  which  occasions  a diminution  of  the 
vehK'ity.  Any  |x>wer  so  elicited  from  a moving  body,  and  rendered  actii'e.  is  called  its  Impetus. 

A/m.virre  of  ener/^y  is  the  weight,  or  nia&s  of  moving  matter,  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the 
relonty  with  which  it  mores ; this  product  expresses  the  mechanical  |mwer  which  is  accumulated  in 
the  moving  body,  being  that  which  vras  originally  nmimunicated  to  it,  toprodik'e  the  motiou  which 
it  possesses.  The  imergy,  therefore,  exprf^ss<^  the  whole  power  which  resides  in  the  moving  mass, 
but  which  can  only  be  rendered  active  by  destroying  alt  the  motion,  and  bringing  it  to  rest.  This 
force  is  entirely  latent,  or  inactive,  in  the  (*ase  of  uniform  velocity;  for  it  is  only  during  some  change 
of  relo(*ity  that  the  impetus  of  IkkIics  has  any  ojicration,  or  that  the  pn>|M;rty  at  inertie  in  matter  can 
be  said  to  have  any  relation  to  force. 

Sate.  In  computing  energy,  we  must  take  the  I.ist  acr{uircd  velocity  with  which  the  Iwdy  is 
* ai'tualiy  moving,  whether  iinifornily  or  not ; fur  the  body  must  necessarily  have  moved  with  accelera- 
tion, from  a state  of  rest,  to  have  acquired  that  yehxrity  with  which  it  is  moving  uniformly,  in  con- 
sequence  of  acceleiatioo  having  cea.ved;  but  during  the  continuance  of  uniform  motion,  no  further 
force  can  be  required  to  continue  the  inotiuii. 

Example.  Tbe  energy*  of  a mas.s  of  one  cubic  foot  of  cast-iron,  which  moves  with  a velocity  of 
40  ft.  per  second,  may  be  represented  by  1 cub.  ft.  x (40  X 40  ss)  1600  = IGoOene^y.  This  is 
cquiv'alent  to  tbe  energy  of  another  mass  of  4 cub.  fu  of  casUiron,  moving  with  a velocity  of  only  20 
ft.  per  second,  for  4 cub.  ft.  X (20  X 20  x=)  400  ss  1600  energy.  The  same  oWtacle  or  resistance, 
would  destroy  the  motion  of  cither  of  these  masses,  and  put  them  at  rest. 
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All  proportions  of  this  kind  may  be  found  wllli  the  ^freatest  facility  by  the  sliding:  rule  with 
the  two  {^rauuated  lines  usuallv  marked  C and  1).  Thus,  upon  the  line  C,  find  the  number  which 
expresses  the  mass,  and  move  the  slide  so  as  to  bring;  that  number  opjMJsite  to  1,  on  the  line  D.  The 
rule  beinfr  thus  S(‘t.  any  relocity  of  the  maas  Itein^  rcprcsiented  by  a number  on  the  line  1).  the 
correspoodine  number  ou  the  line  C will  cxpreM  the  euer^  of  the  mass  when  moving  with  that 
Telocity,  thus 


Sliding  Rule. 


C Mass  muring 

D E 


Knerg)^ 

Velocity. 


, C 4 cub.  ft.  IftDO  energy 

hxample.  rr ; TTTTTT ' 

^ U 1.  ‘JO  ft.  i>cr  sec. 


The  energy,  therefore,  expresses  the  whole  |»owcr  which  resides  in  the  moving  mass,  but  which 
can  only  be  rendered  active  by  destroying  all  the  motion,  and  bringing  it  to  rest.  This  force  is 
entirely  latent  or  inactive  in  the  case  of  uniform  relucity ; for  it  is  only  during  some  change  of  velocity 
that  the  imjictus  of  IxMlies  has  any  operation,  or  that  the  property  of  inertia:  in  matter,  can  be  said  to 
have  any  rriation  to  force. 

Dittinrtion  heittren  the  meamre  of  mechanical  /Wtecr,  and  the  meatare  of  Kner^.  The  amount 
of  mechauii'al  power  expeude<1  in  overcoming  resisting  force,  and  that  which  coustitutes  the  energy 
of  moving  masses,  War  very  dilferent  relations  to  the  velocity  of  motion;  for  the  mechanical  |iower 
cxcrteil  by  moving  bodies,  is  measured  by  the  simple  velocity,  whilst  their  cnerr^*  (which  is  also 
mechanic^  power)  is  measured  by  the  Mpiare  of  that  velocity;  it  is  therefore  requisite  to  have  a clear 
discrimination  of  the  cases  to  which  these  two  different  mi^surcs  apply. 

The  measure  to  which  we  must  in  all  cases  refer  the  amount  of  mechanical  power,  is  the  mass 
roiiltiplicd  into  the  »|>aec  described,  and  therefore  it  has  no  direct  relation  to  time;  but  for  con* 
venicnee,  we  commonly  infer  the  space  dcseribeit.  from  the  velocity  of  the  motion.  Now  in  some 
cases,  the  velocity  indicates  the  rate  at  which  mechanical  power  is  cx|>cndc<l,  and  in  other  cases,  the 
velocity  indicates  what  power  is  accumulated  in  the  moving  body,  ready  to  be  expended  when 
calletl  for. 

L’niforinity  of  motion  is  certain  evidence  that  the  power  is  really  e\|)cnding,  and  not  acciimu- 
lating;  for  whenever  any  accumulation  takes  place,  the  velocity  must  of  necessity  increase.  In  unU 
form  motion,  the  space  described,  is  in  pnipnrtion  to  the  velocity:  hence,  if  we  multiply  the  mass  by 
the  uniform  velocity,  we  <ditain  the  same  result  us  if  we  multiply  the  mass  by  the  apace  described; 
but  the  Utter  must  always  lie  looked  to,  as  the  real  quantity  involved. 

From  these  pro|>ertie8  of  uniform  motion,  we  arc  certuio,  that  in  all  cases  where  it  obtains,  the 
mass  multiplied  by  the  simple  velocity,  nill  express  the  quantity  of  mechanical  power  uiiiformiy 
exerted,  and  ex|iendcd  in  the  production  of  an  uniform  effect,  of  overcoming  a contiuuul  succession  of 
rcristanccs. 

The  energy  is  that  mechanical  power  w hich  was  originally  communicatc<l  to  the  moving  body  to 
change  its  state  from  rest  to  motion,  in  opptMutiou  to  the  natural  inertur  of  matter.  All  power 
tliUB  coimminicated,  is  a^'umiilated  iu  the  moving  body,  and  though  it  is  inactive,  so  long  as  the 
body  runtiimes  to  move  uniformly,  it  must  be  punctually  given  out  again,  when  the  motion  diminishes, 
and  as  the  lK>dy  returns  fnim  its  state  of  uniform  motion  to  that  of  rest.  To  measure  the  jiower  thus 
accumulated,  we  must  multiply  the  moving  mass  into  the  space  through  which  it  moved,  whilst  the 
|H)wcr  was  actually  commiinicate<l  to  it. 

For  convenience,  we  usually  observe  the  ultimate  velocity  which  the  mass  has  acquifvd;  and  to 
find  therefrom  the  space  It  has  (lescribed,  wc  must  Mpiare  that  velocity,  liecause  we  know  that  the 
mass  moved  will)  accelerated  velocity,  when  describing  the  space  in  question:  and  the  sjmcc  a Ixxiy 
]mssos  thnmgh  with  accelerated  velocity  from  rest,  is  as  the  square  of  velocity  acquired  from  rest,  by 
that  acceleration.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  time  wc  observe  the  ultimate  velocity,  it  may  be  uniform, 
and  usnallv  is  so ; but  the  real  quantity  involved,  is  the  space  describevl  by  the  moving  mii&s,  when  it 
was  actually  pro<iuciiig  the  motion  from  a state  of  rest;  and  it  must  necessarily  have  moveil  with 
acceleration  from  its  original  state  of  rest,  to  have  aotjuiretl  that  uniform  motion,  at  which  we  take  our 
observation. 

The  velocity  aapiircd,  is  certain  evidence  that  there  has  been  an  accelerated  motion;  and  the 
mechanical  jmwer  communicated  in  producing  it,  must  have  been  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  acquired. 

From  these  properties  of  inertia'  and  of  accelerated  velocity,  wc  are  certain,  that  the  mass 


(./")  The  sliding  rule  is  an  instrument  of  such  extensive  use  in  performing  ordinary  calculations, 
that  all  engineers  and  nvecliauk'ians  should  be  well  versed  in  the  jiractice  of  it,  A brief  dcscriptiou 
of  the  use  ^ the  sliding  rule  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  these  definitions. 
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multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  lut  acquired  velocity,  will  express  the  quantity  of  mechantra]  power 
which  has  been  rommunicated  in  the  first  instance,  to  mr»vc  the  body,  in  op|»osition  to  its  inertic,  from 
a state  of  rest  to  that  of  motion,  with  the  velocity  then  ac(|tiire<!. 

Therefore  the  two  cases  of  expenditure,  or  of  arrumulatioii  of  ]K>wer,  may  always  be  distin^ished 
by  the  nature  of  the  motion;  in  IxKiics  moving  with  uniform  velocity,  the  mechanical  power  commn- 
nicatixl  to  them  must  be  expende<l,  and  ia  proportionate  to  the  simple  velocity ; and  in  accelerated 
velocities,  the  mechanical  |>ower  cominunicated  to  moving  bodies  must  be  accumulated  in  them,  and  is 
proportionate  to  the  wiuarc  of  the  last  acquired  velocity. 

It  has  been  ali'eady  state<l  that  the  mechanical  power  exertefl  by  steam,  or  claittic  fluids.  Is  mea- 
sured by  asstimiug,  that  a weight,  which  is  e4}uivuieiit  to  the  pressure,  U multiplied  into  the  s|iace, 
through  which  the  pressure  acta.  But  to  measure  the  energy  or  |>ower  communicated  to  an  elastic 
fluid  to  produce  its  motion,  we  must  only  consider  the  actual  u*eight  of  matter  contained  in  that  fluid, 
and  multiply  it  by  the  s<}uare  of  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves.  'The  weight  of  elastic  fluids  is  so 
small,  that  the  energy  of  a quantity  which  exerts  a very  great  mechanical  power  is  but  trifling. 

/C,mmple.  The  quantity  of  steam  which  must  l»e  introduced  into  a cylindiTof  6*18  inches 
dtatuetcr,  to  more  the  piston  through  a space  of  1 10  feet  |>cr  minute  U 22*9  cubic  feet,  and  assuming 
that  a cub.  ft.  of  steam  is  only  a cub.  inch  of  water  in  an  aeriform  state,  the  weight  of  22*  9 cub.  ft. 
will  bo  only  • 826  of  a pound ; therefore  the  energ)*  will  be  only  that  of  a small  weight,  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  1 * 83  feet  per  second,  although  the  mechankal  p«)wer  exerted  by  the  same  steam  is  a 
pressure  of  300  lbs.,  moving  with  the  velocity  of  1*  83  feet  |»er  sec.  The  energy  of  the  pistem  and 
other  moving  |)artA  of  the  apparatus,  is  nec'cssarily  remnected  with  that  of  the  steam,  but  is  a sc{>arate 
ctmsideratioii. 

Impetus,  or  force  if  Impetu<%  is  the  iiieclianicai  power  which  is  elicited  from 
inoviiifr  bodies,  and  exerted  upon  any  obstacles  which  occasion  a diminution  of  their 
velocity.  It  is  a consetjuence  of  the  inertia?  of  movinj'  matter,  and  i.s  derived  from 
that  mechanical  power  which  always  resides  in  moving  bodies,  and  which  is  tenned 
energy,  whilst  in  a latent  state  j but  when  it  is  brought  into  activity  it  is  called 
iinpetu.s. 

For  instance,  the  force  which  Is  elidted  from  a bullet  when  it  strikes  .'igainst  a fixeii  obstacle, 
and  IS  thereby  brought  from  rapid  motion  to  a state  of  rest,  is  called  its  imjictus;  or  the  im|>etits 
of  the  fly-whccl  of  a machine  is  the  power  which  it  exerts  against  any  resistance,  by  which  its  motion 
is  impeded,  and  lU  velocity  diininishcxl.  The  bh»w  of  a hammer,  which  a blacksmith  swings  round 
his  head  with  great  velocity,  is  another  mstance  of  impetus. 

The  force  of  impetus  is  the  consequence  of  an  alwtraction  from  the  motion  with  which  a moving 
body  ia  end"wc<l;  for  every  losa  of  motion  Is  necessarily  attended  with  a restoration  of  all  that 
mechanical  power  which  was  originally  communicated  to  the  bwly,  to  occasion  the  motion  which  it  ha« 
so  lost. 

Meamre  of  Impetus.  The  impetus  of  a moving  body  is  derived  from  Its  em?rgy,  or  the  force 
inherent  in  it;  itn()etus  will  therefore  be  represented  by  the  diflerence  between  the  energy*  before  ami 
after  the  diminution  of  velocity  during  which  the  impetus  is  o{»erutive. 

If  the  motion  is  totally  destroyed,  and  the  body  brought  to  rest,  then  the  impetus  will  he  equal 
to  all  the  energy  it  possessed. 

In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practical  mechanics,  only  a part  of  the  motion  of  a moving  Ixaly  is 
alwtrarted  from  it ; leaving  it  still  some  m<»tion  remaining.  The  quantity  of  its  energy,  or  the  force  of 
itn|wtus,  which  will  be  brought  into  0|>eratioii  upon  any  obstc.de,  which  occasions  a certain  diminution 
of  the  velocity  of  a moving  Imdy,  will  be  represented,  by  the  difference  between  the  squares  of  the 
velocities,  beiore  and  after,  such  diminution  reB|wctiveIy. 

K-ramjAe.  If  a mass  of  one  cub.  ft.  of  ca.st-tron,  moving  witli  an  uniform  velocity  of  *10  ft.  |M?r 
(second,  ia  retluced  to  an  uniform  velocity  of  20  ft.  per  second,  that  part  of  the  energy,  or  the  fnix^  of 
impetus  which  Ijecnmcs  0|)cralivc  to  resist  such  change,  may  lie  represented  hy  1200,  which  is  the 
difference  Ix-'tweeti  (I  cub.  ft.  x 40  X 40  =)  IfiOQ,  the  impetus  with  the  first  velocity,  and 
(1  X 20  X 20  =s)  400  the  impetus  with  the  last  velocity.  Now,  mippoac  that  the  other  mass  of 
4 rub.  ft.  which  moves  with  a velocitv  of  20  ft.  per  second,  is  reduced  to  move  qidy  10  ft.  per  second, 
then  the  impetus  with  the  first  velocity  is  (4  aib.  ft.  x 20  x 20  ss)  I600,aml  the  impetus  with  the 
last  velocity  ts  (4  x 10  x 10  =s)  400,  and  the  difference  bctw'ccn  these  two  is  1200.  Therefore 
in  both  these  cases,  the  change  of  velocity  being  equal  to  one  half  of  all  that  the  moving  Ixxly 
pMsessed,  the  same  quantity  of  power  is  brought  into  o{)eratioa  by  the  impetus,  during  that  change. 

Measure  of  masses  or  quantities  of  matter.  It  has  been  already  men- 
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tioncd  that  masses  are  measured  by  their  wcijrhts;  but  iner/ia  is  as  universal  a 
proj)crty  of  matter  as  weight,  and  is  not  subject  to  certain  causes  of  variation  wliich 
affect  the  weiglit  of  bouics;  for  the  latter  is  only  the  operation  of  the  earth’s 
attraction,  and  dejn-nds  on  the  fonn  and  proximity  of  the  earth  ; it  varies  at 
different  parts  of  tlie  earth,  and  diminishes  at  a distance  from  its  surface.  The 
force,  or  mechanical  power,  n>quisite  to  give  a body  a certain  velocity  of  motion, 
is  also  a measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains,  and  is  free  from  the  varia- 
tions above-mentioned. 

.Siip|idsc  that  a Issly  U art  suspemle<l,  as  to  be  free  to  more  in  certain  direction,  and  that  the 
rcAiHtaiu'e  of  the  air,  and  of  friction,  ami  the  operation  of  iti  mrn  jt^ravtty,  are  rrniiered  insi'O^ililr,  bv 
the  m«Kle  of  its  ; still  a moving  f«»rcc  will  l>e  retpiircd  to  overcome  its  inertia*,  and  itr^  ft 

into  motion;  but,  in  the  com  supposed,  the  smallest  force  will  1m*  siitliHcnt,  uiid  the  same  force,  by 
acting'  similarly  upon  ditferent  biMlies,  will  gire  them  different  di^frees  of  vel(H*ity,  according  to  the 
ma-ss  of  matter  in  each  luidy. 

A bn<ly  thus  cimimstaiired  may  l»e  reprcscnte<l  by  two  eonal  weights  so  susj>cndefl  at  the  two 
ends  of  a line  pa-ssing  orer  a pulley,  as  to  balance  each  other  perfectly,  but  by  adding  a smalt  weiglit, 
to  one  of  them,  tliey  will  both  Ite  put  in  motion.  Xow  if  Severn!  pairs  of  such  Im^ianceil  weights, 
be  tried  in  auovssion,  the  mechaniau  power  of  the  weight  which  must  be  added  to  «ich  pair,  to  give 
ilicm  a c^'rtain  velocity,  by  acting  siniliarly  through  a certain  space,  will  be  found  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  so  put  in  motion. 

Estimating  the  quantity  of  matter  in  liodips,  in  this  way,  it  is  fmind  to  Ik*  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  thnee  boslics,  when  the  experiment  is  tried  at  Hie  same  |iart  of  the  earth  s surface.  Hence 
weight  may  generally  be  taken  for  a measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter,  as  before  stated. 

The  falling  of  bodies  in  vacuo,  and  the  vibrations  of  pendulums,  demonstrate  the  same  fact,  for 
all  kinds  of  bodies,  fall  with  the  same  velocity,  when  similarly  circumstanced;  and  {tenduluuis  of  the 
same  length,  vibrate  alike,  whatever  be  their  weight  or  substance.  But  the  same  |)«uduluin,  removefi 
to  different  part*  of  the  earth,  is  found  to  vibrate  differently,  l>ecau8c  the  force  of  gravity  alters, 
whilst  inertia:  continues  iu  all  places  ibc  same. 

M^ckanioiI  Porter  reffuistir  io  girc  the  same  B off t/  different  VAocHiee.  SupjKwIng  a b<Kly  to  bo, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  free  from  all  resistance,  except  it*  own  inertness,  the  smallest  force  applied 
to  it,  will  put  it  in  motion ; and  if  the  force  is  continued  uoifonuly,  the  velocity  of  the  l)o<ly  will 
increase  uniformly.  This  is  called  uniformly  accelerated  velocity-  Now  the  mechanical  power, 
requisite  to  communicate  different  rclocttlea,  to  the  same  body,  will  be  found  to  be,  as  the  s<piarcs  of 
the  velocity  acquire<l.  This  is  the  measure  of  energy  before  stated. 

A given  amount  of  mechanical  power  will  always  produce  a given  velocity  in  the  same  1»ody, 
however  it  may  be  applied;  for  whether  the  power  i*  mj  applied  to  a body,  as  to  o|>erutc  thereon  with 
great  forec  for  a sliort  time,  or  with  smaller  force  during  a longer  time,  the  same  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced when  the  same  power  has  been  communicated  to  the  l«ody ; bcciiusc  the  real  measure  of 
mccbanical  )>ower,  de{>endd  upon  the  space  through  which  a force  acts,  and  not  upon  the  time,  or 
manner  of  its  action. 

When  the  power  is  so  applied  as  to  act  on  tlie  body,  with  an  uniform  force,  hut  with  an  increasing 
velocity,  the  velmnty  communicated  to  the  body  will  be  simplv  as  the  time  during  which  the  force 
has  so  operated;  but  the  quantity  of  piwcr  coinmunicatefl.  will  be  a-s  the  square  of  the  time,  because 
of  the  accelerated  velocity  with  which  the  force  has  acted ; for  the  S{»ace  thniugb  w hich  a bo<ly  passes 
whilst  its  motion  is  uniformly  accelerating,  U always  as  the  square  of  the  time. 

Sote.  This  mea.sure  by  the  square  of  the  velocity,  only  applies  to  the  energy  acquired  by  means 
of  accelerated  motion,  in  cases  when  the  only  resistance  to  tlie  motive  power  is  the  inertia  of  matter; 
iu  such  cases,  all  the  power  exerted,  will  be  found  accumulated  iu  the  cuergy  wbidi  the  moving 
body  poseeMes. 

But  w hen  the  motion  of  a body  is  resisted  by  any  opposing  force,  wlilch  the  mechanical  power 
must  overcome,  the  motion  will  become  uniform,  after  it  ha*  once  lK*en  accuinulateil  by  aceeicration, 
to  acertain  point,  at  which  the  dynamic  equilibrium  obtains,  and  all  the  furtber  exertion  of  power  will 
be  really  ex|u*ndcd  to  overcome  the  resisting  force. 

lu  case*  of  uniform  motion,  there  can  be  no  accumulation  of  power  going  on,  a*  in  the  ca.se  of 
acceleration.  Hence,  though  the  mechanical  ]M)wcr  ctimmiinicatcd,  Co  generate  motion  hy  accelerat iuii, 
is  as  the  iqnare  the  xe/ociljtf,  generated  (or  rather  accumuln*e<l),  the  mechanical  power  expended  to 
overcome  ri'sistanee,  and  continue  any  motion  uniformly,  after  it  is  generated,  will  be  only  a*  the 
simple  velfKii^  so  continued,  in  ojtposition  to  resisting  force. 
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In  the  CMC  of  relocity  gx^nerate(l  by  acceleratioD,  the  mechaDtcal  power  communicated,  will  be 
found  acruniuUteil  in  the  encr|;ry  ^f  the  mni’iitg  body,  and  ia  there  in  reserve)  reatly  to-be  faithfully 
accounted  for.  But  in  the  case  of  motion  cuutiuuc«l  uniformly,  there  can  be  no  accumulation;  for 
the  mechanical  power  has  been  re^ilarly  cx|>ende<l  in  nverromiiig’  the  resisting  force. 

Law  of  accelerated  Motiox  in  Falling  Bodies.  The  force  of  gra- 
vitation  beiiif;  made  the  standaril  for  comparin};  and  measuring  other  forces,  it  is 
important  to  state  the  quantity  of  motion  which  it  wiJl  generate  in  bodies. 

The  force  of "riitilatioii  is  shown  by  that  constant  effort,  which  all  bodies  exert 
to  approach  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Tliis  force  is  greatest  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ; for  either  above,  or  beneath,  that  surface  it  diminishes ; and  it  varies 
at  different  parts  of  tlie  surface  of  the  earth. 

As  we  ascvDfl  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  force  of  its  attriiction  diminishes,  as  tlie  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  centre;  so  that  a lasiy  situated  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  about 
3960  £u|tlish  miles  distant  from  its  centre,  wili  lie  attracteil  with  four  times  the  force,  that  it  would 
be,  if  removed  to  a distance  of  3960  niilca  from  the  eartli'a  surface,  or  "9J0  iiiiles  from  its  centre. 

The  force  of  attraction  on  hfulies  situated  within  the  earth,  and  beneath  its  surface,  is  simply,  or 
directly,  proportionate  to  the  distance  from  the  centre.  Therefore,  at  a distance  of  1980  miles 
from  the  centre,  the  force  of  attraction  would  lie  only  half  aa  ^reat,  aa  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

I'hc  force  of  attraction  also  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  eartli's  surface ; bein;;  ;cteatest  at  the 
poles,  and  least  at  the  equator.  This  arises,  partly,  froui  the  surface  at  the  espiator  heinpr  more 
distant  from  the  centre  than  tlsc  surCsce  at  the  |H,les,  and  partly  from  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force 
at  the  equator. 

In  any  of  those  situations  to  which  we  ean  gain  acces.s,  these  variations  in  the 
force  of  attraction,  arc  not  sufficiently  great,  to  produce  any  sensible  differences  in 
the  motion.s  of  fulling  bodies ; and  for  practical  purjioses,  the  force  of  gravitation 
may  be  consiilerwl  as  iinifonn,  and  constantly  acting. 

Any  hotly,  or  mas.s  of  matter,  which  is  withheld  from  approaching  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  will,  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  exert  a quiescent  force,  or 
uniform  pressure,  upon  that  hotly  which  sustains  it  at  rest,  or  withholds  it  from 
motion  ; and  this  force,  which  is  called  weight,  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  as  beftire  stated. 

A body  which  is  not  so  withheld  from  approaching  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  will  he  urged  into  rectilinear  motion,  by  the  loree  of  gravitation,  or,  in 
common  language,  it  will  fall.  If  the  body  is  quite  unresisted,  and  at  liberty  to 
obey  this  forte,  without  any  opposition,  except  what  arises  from  the  natural  inertia* 
of  matter,  it  will  move  in  a straight  line,  or  fall,  with  a velocity  continually 
lutreasiiig,  from  the  time  it  begins  to  move,  until  it  reaches  the  earth,  or  until  its 
motion  is  stopped  by  some  other  obstacle. 

Fur  gravitation  being  an  uniform  and  constant  action,  continues  to  urge  the  fulling  body,  alter  it 
liaa  begun  its  motion;  and  whatever  veioraty  it  may  have  already  acquired  by  falling,  the  force  of 
gravitation  will  continually  give  it  a greater  velucity  as  it  falls  farther. 

The  motion  of  a fulling  body  is  said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated,  far  In  equal 
portions  of  time,  equal  increments  of  velocity  arc  gained  ; consequently  the  velocity 
acquired,  is  proportionate  to  the  time  it  has  been  so  increa.sing  from  the  beginning 
of  the  motion  ; but  the  space  dcscribctl  during  such  increasing  velocity,  being  the 
product  of  both  time  and  velocity,  must  be  os  the  square  of  the  time  from  the 
beginning,  or  as  the  scpiarc  of  the  lust  acquired  velocity  ; nius. 
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. • 1 I /♦  II*  C time  expended  in  falling  from  the  befin* 

The  velocity  acqiiiicd  by  a falling  \ ni„,^  „f  ti,,  motion;  or  to 

body  is  proportionate  to  ^ The  Mjnarp  root  of  the  height  through  which  it 

V.  has  fallen. 

Tlic  height  or  snaec  through  which  it  f 

hai-s  tultcii,  will  he  proportionate  to  ^ g<|uare  of  tlie  time  exjwuded  io  the  fall. 

Therefore,  suppo»iug  equal  portJnns  of  time,  to  l>e  repreamted  hy  the  niiml>ers  1,  2,  3,  -I,  5,  &c., 
then  (he  velocities  which  a iMmy  will  have  acquired  by  falling,  will  be  represented  by  the  same 
nunibcni;  but  the  heights,  or  sjuices  through  which  it  has  descendctl  from  the  punt  of  rest,  will  he 
represented  by  the  numbers  I,  *1,  {),  IG,  23,  See, 

The  space  through  which  a InmI)’  pasNeK,  with  aoi'clerated  velocity  from  its  state  of  rest,  is  in  all 
cases  as  the  Mjuare  of  the  last  aixjuiretl  velocity. 

The  velocity  which  a body  acquires  by  falling  a given  height,  is  termed  the 
velocity  due  to  that  heiglit ; and  conversely,  it  is  culled  the  height  due  to  the 
velocity. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  a Iwdy  fulling  fretdy  from  rest, 
will  descend  the  first  stx^ond  of  timc(»),  and  will  then  have  acqtiirctl  a 

velocity,  which,  being  continuctl  imifoniily,  will  curi*y  it  througli  32^  ft,  in  the 
next  second.  For  the  height  which  a body  will  fall  from  rest  with  an  uniformly 
accelerating  motion  is,  in  all  cases,  half  the  .sj)ace  it  will  pa.ss  through  in  the  same 
time,  with  the  last-acquired  velocity  coiuinuctl  uniformly.  Tlie  rate  of  increaHe  of 
velocity  whilst  a Imdy  is  falling,  is  87^  ft.  in  ever}'  quarter  of  a second,  anil  the 
progroHsive  effect  of  gravitation  in  generating  motion  in  a falling  body  during  the 
iirst  three  seconds  is  as  follows ; 


(g)  ExperiaicntH  hare  l)ccn  made  by  letting  bodies  fall  to  tall  eshaustisi  receivers}  but  as  this 
nietlKHl  is  not  sust'cptihlo  of  great  acvuracy,  the  height  which  a heavy  liody  will  fall  in  a second,  has 
been  inferred,  from  the  length  of  a ]>endulum  vibrating  once  io  a second. 

It  has  been  determined  by  Captain  Kater,  that,  in  London,  a pMidiilum,  suspended  in  vacuo,  at 
the  level  of  sea,  and  performing  a vibration  in  ever}'  second  of  mean  time,  measures  .Si)’138(> 
inches,  by  Sir  George  Shuckhurgb's  stamlard  brass  scale,  in  a temperature  of  (»2  degrees  of  F.ahren- 
hoit's  thermometer.  The  length  of  the  pendulum  being  measured  from  the  centre  of  suspension 
to  the  centre  of  oscillation.  It  may  be  demonstrated,  that  during  the  time  in  which  a pciutulum 
vibrates  on<^,  in  a small  circular  aro,  a heavy  btxly  will  fall  4‘fl34S  times  tlie  length  of  the  pendulum, 
measured  from  its  centre  of  sus|)cnsion  to  its  centre  of  oscillation. 

The  reason  of  this  proportion  is,  that  the  time  in  which  any  p'udulutn  vibrates,  is  to  the  time 
in  which  a heavy  body  will  fall  through  half  the  length  of  the  jKMiduhira,  as  the  ciretimferencc  of  a 
circle  is  to  its  diameter  j or  as  3*  1 4159  to  1.  Now  the  height  that  a bxly  falls,  l>eing  as  the  s«juare 
of  the  time  of  falling,  the  height  which  alxwly  will  toll  during  the  time  of  a vibration  of  juiy  {leudulum, 
is  to  half  the  length  of  that  jx>ndulum,  as  the  square  of  the  circumferenoe  of  a circle  is  to  the  <uptare 
of  its  diameter,  or  as  9*  6(>9o  to  I.  Conse<{uentiy  the  height  fallen  is  to  the  whole  length  of  tlie  jien- 
duium  as  (the  half  of  9' or)  4*9348  (o  I.  Now,  4‘9343  times  39'138G  inches  is  193*141 
inches,  or  16  095  ft ; but  it  is  usually  statcil  at  I G,V  f<^‘t»  the  decimals  of  an  inch  being  neglected. 
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!Ki  }r 

The  velocities  of  faMin^r  Ixxlics  arc  so  frequently  required  to  be  known,  that  the  following  rules 
must  be  stated,  for  calculating  all  the  cases  which  can  occur. 


I.  To  find  the  vtiociitfa  bod^voiU  acquire  byJalUnff/br  any  j^iven  dme. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  time,  in  seconds,  by  and  it  will  give  the  velocity  acquired,  in  feet  per 
second. 

JCxample. — lu  4 seconds:  4 X feet  per  second  velocity. 


Sliding  Rule 


J A 6 Time  elapsed  in  seconds 
^ B 193  Velocity  feet  j>er  second. 


KxnmpU. 


A 6 4 seconds  elapsed 

B 193  128-6  ft.  per  secmuir 


II.  To Jind  the  velocity  a body  mill  acquire  by  Jailing  any  given,  height. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  height,  in  feet,  by  644^  and  tite  square^root  of  the  product,  will  t>e  the 
%'elocity  acquired  per  second,  in  feeU  Or  multiply  the  square  root  of  the  height,  by  H*  021,  and  it  will 
give  the  aaiuc  result. 

Example falling  267|  feet;  257|  x641  = l6 365k  the  square  root  of  which  is  128-r  feet, 
per  second  velocity.  Or  the  stpiare  root  of237|  is  16*04  which  x 8*021  s 128}  as  before. 


Sliding  Rule  J ^ 

* ( 1>  30 


Height  fallen  in  feet. 
V'clocity  feet  |)cr  see. 


Eevimple. 


C 14  267-3  feet  fallen. 

D 'so  I 2H  *6  ft.  per  are. 


III.  To  Jind  the  height  a body  v:ill  fall  in  any  given  time. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  time,  in  seconds,  by  1GyV>  it  will  give  the  height  fallen  iu 

Example.^la  4 seconds;  4 Mjuare=sl6  x 16tt=237|  feet,  the  height  fallen. 

700  Height  fallen  in  feet.  Example  — 700  257‘3  ft.  fallen. 


feet. 


Sliding  Rule 


{&■ 


G * 6 Time  elapsed  seconds. 


6 6 


4 seconds. 


Not£ — All  the  above  rules  may  be  used  conversely;  as  I.  To  God  tbc  time  a body  must  fall 
to  acouire  a given  velocity.  II.  To  find  the  height  a body  roust  fall  to  acquires  given  velocity : and, 
111.  To  find  the  time  a l^y  will  require  to  fall  a given  height. 
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The  Telocity  with  which  bcMlies  fall  by  fj^v  ity,  is  not  Influenced  by  their  weight,  figure*  density, 
or  sixe;  fur,  as  crery  jparticic  of  matter  in  a IkkIv,  is  equally  attracted  by  the  earth*  it  can  make  no 
dUference  M hethcr  a single  particle  falls  by  itself,  or  a great  mimbcr  of  particles  united  into  one  UmI)\ 
As  it  is  sup{HR>cd  that  the  bodies  fait  in  racuo,  all  resistance  to  their  iiiotiun  is  removed,  except  the 
inertiae;  and  it  is  found  by  experiments  in  letting  htMlies  fall  within  the  exhaustcil  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  that  the  heaviest  metals*  and  tho  lightest  feathers*  fall  with  exactly  the  same  velocity. 
When  bodies  fall  througb  tlie  air,  it  causes  a resistance  to  their  motion*  nhich  U nearly  as  the  s(iuarcs 
of  their  velocity:  and  in  addition  to  this*  the  air  dctlucts  something  from  the  weight  of  the  iKKiy,  by 
buoying  it  upwards*  iu  the  same  manner,  but  in  a less  degree*  as  when  iKMiies  fall  in  u aler.  Therefore, 
when  bodies  fall  in  air,  their  velocities  will  l*e  less  than  alxive  statetl*  and  the  deficiency  of  \'eh)city 
will  depend  upon  their  density,  figure,  and  other  circumstances. 

If  a Aorfy  i%  ^njectfd  pt-rp^ndintfarltt  vpKardu  ht/  mechanirrtl  force,  with  the  velocity  which  it 
would  hare  at^pttrcfl  by  falling  from  any  height,  it  will  a.*<rend  with  a motion  iiniforinly  decreasing  in 
velocity,  until  it  reaches  that  height  fMtu  which  it  may  be  8iip|Hjsed  to  hare  fallen.  In  this  rase,  the 
time  and  velocity  of  the  ascending  motion,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  desceudirig  motion* 
hut  tho  changes  of  vehanty  take  place  in  an  inverted  onlcr.  This  is  retanleil  velocity. 

The  malioju  of  bodies  rolling  d\nvn  inclined  ptones.  All  the  laws  of  falling  IxKiies  before  stated 
are  in  the  simide  cafie  of  bodies  descending  vertically,  or  in  a direct  line  towanls  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Bixlies  descending  inclined  plam.^  observe  the  same  law  of  acceleration,  and  may  all  be  refrrreil 
to  the  heiglit  which  a iKxly  would  fall  vertically  in  the  same  time*  in  the  following  manner:  Suppose 
a vertical  line  let  fall  on  the  lowest  end  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  a line  lieing  drawn  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  plane,  at  right  angles  thereto*  the  intersfC'tinn  of  this  last  line,  with  the  vertical  line, 
is  the  height  from  which  a body  w'ill  fall  vertically,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  inclined  plane*  in  the  same 
time,  that  another  IxHlr  will  roil  down  from  the  upper,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  the 
velocity  acquired  in  both  cases*  will  be  the  same. 

The  cextue  of  gr.wity'  i.s  that  point,  in  relation  to  any  .soliil  ImhIj',  where 
its  whole  weipjht  may  he  suppostul  to  be  eollectetl,  anti,  if  it  is  Kns])emled  by  that 
the  weij^ht  of  all  its  parts  will  balance  each  other  in  all  positions ; for 
instance,  in  a {jlobe  of  homogenous  matter,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  lU  centre ; for 
it  is  evitient,  that  if  it  is  suspcntled  by  its  centre,  it  Yvill  turn  any  way,  and  yet  w ill 
lie  always  in  equilibrium : in  a straight  rod,  a staff,  or  beam,  of  unifonn  size  and 
substance,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  in  the  middle  of  its  length. 

The  centre  of  gravity  U not  always  within  the  IkhIv  itself ; for  instance*  in  a ring  or  in  a hollow 
cylinder,  globe,  or  ctip.  the  centre  of  gravity  will  fall  in  the  hollow  space:  all  bodies,  however,  have  a 
centre  of  gravity,  and  also  all  systems,  consisting  of  several  bodies  unite<l  together,  at  iuvariablc 
distamx>s. 

When  a IxMly  performs  medion  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  witlxiiit  any  motion  of  that  centre, 
only  the  parts  of  the  hotly  are  aflfected,  hut  when  the  centre  of  gravity  moves,  it  is  to  be  coiiai* 
dered  as  an  actual  motion  of  the  whole  mass ; for  instance,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a body  is 
inimoreahly  supported,  whilst  it  is  turned  about  u}Min  it,  there  can  lie  no  descent  of  the  mass  towards 
the  earth ; for,  thougli  certain  parts  of  it  have  descended*  utlier  parts  precisely  (Hjuivalent  have 
ascended. 

In  all  cases  of  rectilinear  motion,  the  velocity  with  which  a liody  is  said  to  move,  is,  in  reality, 
the  relocitv  with  which  its  centre  of  gravity  moves  along  the  right  line ; Iwcause*  in  rectilinear  motion, 
all  {>art8  of*  the  txMly  are  ^sumed  to  move  with  the  same  velocity,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated  ; as  in 
the  cases  of  rolling  hodica,  which  luire  a motion  aliout  their  own  centre;  and,  even  in  those  I'ases,  the 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  ^dy,  is  still  according  to  the  prepress  of  the  centre  of  gravity  aloug  the 
right  line. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  Iwing  known,  a very  great  simplification  of  mechanical 
di«(|Uisitiuns  can  be  made,  for  it  enables  us  to  state  the  mnditions  of  etpulibrium  in  whole  masses  of 
matter,  with  ease  and  simplicity,  because  the  weight  may  be  conceived  to  act  wholly  at  the  centre 
of  gravity.  A few  cases  will  make  this  clear. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a body*  be  supported  by  a force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  will 
remaiu  in  equilibrium  in  every  po^iblc  position. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  be  in  tlte  same  vertical  line  as  the  point  of  support,  the  Ixxly  will  be  in 
equilibrium.  But  it  will  not  now*  as  before*  Ix^  indifferent  to  any  position ; for,  when  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  vertically  above  the  point  of  support,  the  smallest  inclination  will  altogether  destroy  the 
equilibrium.  This  is  called  the  anslable  c^uiliOrium  i hence  the  difficulty  of  balancing  a body  on  a 
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poiut  or  ed/re,  or  An  egfr  on  its  ond.  W'hon  the  centre  of  grAvit^  is  rerticalif  below  the  point  of 
stupenMon,  the  equilibrium  being:  disturbed,  it  will,  after  some  oscillation,  be  restored : this  is  the 
case  in  a pendulum,  or  in  a plumb  line. 

Wlien  a body  rests  upon  a horisontal  plane,  if  the  vertical  line,  |iaasinf^  through  the  centre  of 
^vity,  falls  within  the  hose,  the  bo<ly  will  stand;  but  if  the  line  falls  without  the  base,  the  body 
will  fall  or  overset;  and,  when  that  line  does  fall  within  the  liase,  the  farther  it  Is  within  the  circum- 
ference of  that  base,' the  ^eater  will  lie  the  stability  of  the  body  in  its  position. 

A body,  wh(»c  centre  of  gravity  is  high  above  the  l»ase  whereon  It  stands,  is  overset  by  a smaller 
indinatioti,  and  is  therefore  more  frequently  overset  by  accident,  than  one  haring  the  same  base,  and 
whose  centre  is  lower,  or  nearer  to  the  base. 

Method  of  dtlmntning  the  centre  (f graedy  in  various  bodies  of  uniform  density . 

In  a right  tine. — Suppose  a single  row  of  equal  particles  connected  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  obviously  in  the  middle  of  the  length. 

In  the  surface  of  any  triangle.— 'Dtnvr  a straight  lino  from  any  of  the  angles,  bisecting  the  op- 
posite side,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  in  that  line,  at  one-third  part  of  its  length  from  the  base. 

In  the  surface  of  a jjaraHelogram. — The  centre  of  gravity  is  the  point  in  which  the  diagonals  in- 
tersect one  another  ; or  it  may  be  found  by  drawing  straight  linos  across  it,  bisecting  the  opposite  sides. 

In  the  surface  tf  any  regular  fnIygon.—Xi the  number  of  miles  lie  even,  draw  two  diagonals  joining 
opposite  angles ; if  it  be  o<ld,  draw  from  two  of  the  angular  points  perpendiculars  to  the  opposite  sides. 
In  either  case  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  so  drawn,  will  be  the  centre  of  gravity. 

In  prisms  and  cylinders.— \n  these  solids,  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  asis,  or 
straight  line.  Joining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  their  opposite  ends.  For  a line  so  situated  will  pass 
through  the  centres  of  gravity  of  all  the  laminie  ({Mirallel  to  the  ends).  Into  which  the  solids  may  be 
Conceived  to  be  dividctl. 

In  pyramids  and  cones  the  centre  of  gravity  is  also  in  tJic  axis  or  centre  line,  joining  the  vertex, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ha.se;  but  this  line  must  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  be  at  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole,  from  the  base. 

Hence  in  all  pyramids  and  cones,  of  the  same  vertical  height,  their  centres  of  gravity  will  be  at 
the  same  height  above  the  base. 

Ever)'  solid  body  buundotl  by  plane  surfaces,  may  tic  divideil  into  pyramids,  and  the  centre 
uf  gravity  of  each  one,  may  lie  found  by  the  process  now  described. 

In  a kemUphere  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  axis,  or  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
base,  pcrjicndicular  to  tiie  plane  thereof,  and  is  situated  at  § of  the  whole  height  (or  radius  of  the 
sphere)  above  the  centre  of  the  base. 

When  the  figure  of  a Imly  or  its  density,  is  irregular,  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  found  expe- 
rimentally thus:  Ix't  the  body  be  su.spcnded  in  equilibrio,  by  a string  attacheil  successively  to  several 
lUffercnt  points ; and  supposing  the  several  directions  uf  the  string,  produced  throu^  the  body,  the 
|>oint  in  which  they  all  intersect  each  other,  is  the  centre  of  granty. 

When  we  merely  have  occa«on  to  learn  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  from  one  of  the 
extremities  of  a body,  it  may  lie  balanceil  upon  any  sharp  edge,  and  the  centre  will  then  be  vertically 
above  that  edge. 

Hectiliveah  Motion  is  when  a body  describes  a straight  line  in  its  motion. 
Tliis  is  the  natural  motion  of  bodies,  for  thejr  always  move  in  straight  lines,  unless 
some  extraneous  force  acts,  to  draw  them  aside  from  the  straight  path,  and  then, 
by  their  inertia',  they  resist  such  forces  as  tend  to  divert  them  from  the  straight  line. 

In  rectilinear  motion,  every  part  of  the  moving  body  procedls  with  tlie  same  velocity,  except  in 
the  cases  of  rolling  bodies,  which  rerolvc  on  their  own  centres-  Wlien  a Imdy,  after  dcts'ribiug  a given 
extent  of  rectilinear  motion,  returns  again,  upon  the  same  right  line,  it  is  callcti  reciprocalhg  mUka. 

Curvilinear  Motion  is  when  a body  describes  a curve  in  its  motion.  A 
moving  body  will,  by  its  inertia;,  continue  in  motion  with  the  same  velocity,  and  in 
the  .same  direction,  until  its  perseverance  in  that  state  is  prevented  by  obstacles  or 
adverse  forces.  Con.sequcntly  a body  cannot  describe  a curve-line,  unless  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  some  constantly  acting  force,  or  meets  with  a continued 
succession  of  obstacles,  which  at  every  instant  change  the  direction  of  its  motion 
and  deflect  it  from  the  rectilinear  course. 

Accordingly  we  observe,  on  throwing  a stone  borixontally,  or  obliquely  upwards  in  the  air,  tliai 
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the  force  of  gfiavity  aetd  coatinually,  to  change  the  direction  of  the  motitm  which  was  nriginaliy  i*om* 
municated  to  it;  but  its  inertuu  tendinj^  to  carry  it  forwards  in  a strai^dit  line,  modiftes  the  action 
of  g^arity,  so  that  it  dues  not  fall  down  all  at  once,  hut  there  is  a per{>etual  conflict  between  the 
ioertiK  and  gravitation,  whereby  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  continually  chang;vd,  and  a ciirvi. 
linear  motion  pn>duced,  its  |»atu  bcin|'  a pr»rtion  of  a parabola.  Also,  when  we  have  u stone  or 
other  weif^ht  sus|)cndcd  in  a slin^,  and  whirl  it  round  with  a circular  motion,  we  feel  aensildy  that  it 
makes  an  effort  tooM'ape  from  the  circular  path  in  which  it  is  coin|»elled  to  move;  and.  aa'urdingly, 
when  we  release  the  stone  from  the  sltng;,  it  dies  off  in  a line,  which  is  strai;?ht  at  its  romiiieucemcDt, 
and  would  continue  so,  if  the  force  of  gravitation  did  not  o|>crate  to  draw  it  continually  towards  the 
earth. 

In  all  curvilinear  motions,  the  different  parts  of  the  moving  body  must  move  with  different 
velodties,  accordingly  as  the  parts  are  situated  on  the  concave,  or  on  the  convex  side  of  the  curve 
described. 

Fkee  Motion  is  when  a body  is  so  circumstanced,  as  to  lie  at  liberty  to  move 
in  any  direction  without  impeiliment.  A lioily  absolutely  free  being  once  put  in 
motion,  could  only  move  in  a straight  line,  and  with  uniform  velocity;  but  all 
bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  influenced  by  certain  forces,  by  which 
this  natural  motion  is  modified,  and  cunilinear  motion,  or  variable  velocity  is 
produced.  A body  is  siiid  to  have  free  motion,  when  it  is  detached  from  contact 
with  all  other  bodies,  and  is  therefore  free  to  move  in  such  direction  and  with  such 
velocity  a.s  to  maintain  a constant  equilibrium  between  its  own  natural  tendency  to 
uniform  rectilinear  motion,  and  all  the  different  forces  w'hich  operate  upon  it,  to 
change  that  natural  motion. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  celestial  bodies:  the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  and  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets  revolve  nmnd  the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits,  with  varying  velocititai,  which  result  from 
the  combined  effect  of  the  centripetal  force  of  attraction,  or  gravitation,  towards  the  central  body,  and 
the  centrifugal  force  produced  by  the  force  originally  communicated,  which  tends  always  to  continue 
the  motion  in  a right  Hoc. 

Also,  a projectile,  or  body  which  is  thrown  obliquely  upw*ards  in  the  air,  moves  from  the  earth, 
and  then  returns  in  a parabolic  nirvc,  resulting  from  the  projectile  force  originally  impressed  upon  it, 
combined  with  the  attraction  of  the  earth.  But  as  this  motion  is  modified  by  tlic  resistance  of  the 
air  through  which  it  passes,  such  projectiles  are  not  so  free  as  the  planetary  b*xlies,  because  they  arc 
not  completely  free  from  contact  with  other  bodies.  A body  falling  pcrqienuicularly  towards  the  earth 
in  a VOCUOU.S  space,  U an  instance  of  free  motion. 

CoxsTn.viNED  Motion  is  when  a body  is  compelled,  by  actual  contact  with 
other  bodies,  to  move  in  any  particular  direction,  or  with  any  stated  velocity.  I'or 
instance,  in  a wheel  which  is  fixed  upon  an  axis,  and  turned  round  by  mechanical 
power,  every  part  is  constrained  to  revolve  in  circles,  describeil  about  the  common 
centre ; and  tiie  parts  which  arc  at  difl'erent  distances  from  that  centre  must  move 
with  different  velocities ; and  although  the  matter  thus  constrained  to  move  in 
circles  may  he  solicited  by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  by  its  inertia;  and  centrifugal 
force,  to  quit  the  circular  path,  it  is  not  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

All  the  operations  of  machines  belong  to  the  class  of  constrained  motion;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  bodies  falling  in  vacuo,  and  in  tlie  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  instances  of  free  motion 
can  be  found.  It  Is,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  c<mstraiocd  motion  that  our  attention  must  W 
partirularly  directed:  nevertheless,  the  prcKtHling  definitions  relate  entirely  to  free  motion,  because 
the  laws  of  motion  in  bodies  so  circumstanced,  as  to  freely  olxiy  their  iofiuence,  must  be  our  standard ; 
which  Iwing  cstablisheti,  wc  m.iy  consider  the  effect  of  the  particular  constraint  under  which  the 
artificial  motions  of  bodies  are  performed. 

We  find  fretpient  instaui'es  of  moving  bodies  which  arc  nearly  free  in  some  respects,  and  nearly 
or  quite  amstrained  iu  others.  Fur  instance : a ship  sailing  on  the  ocean,  is  nearly  free  to  take  any 
direction  and  vehKity  of  horizontal  motion,  which  results  from  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  resistance 
of  the  water,  but  it  is  so  far  constrained  by  its  own  gravity  and  its  contact  with  the  water,  that  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  free  to  move  upwanls  or  downwards.  A spliorical  ball,  rolling  upon  a horizonUl  plane, 
is  a still  more  obvious  case ; for  by  its  contact  with  the  plane,  it  is  absolutely  constrained  to  horizontal 
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ciotiuu,  thouj'h  it  is  free  to  more  io  any  direction  Iiorizontally : or  a veijj'ht,  suspended  by  a Btrin^, 
is  constrained  to  more  in  tbc  mirface  of  a portion  of  sphere,  whereof  the  point  of  suspension  U the 
centre,  but  it  is  free  to  vibrate  in  any  direction  in  that  surface. 

Circular  Motion  is  that  particular  case  of  cun’ilinear  motion,  when  a body 
is  constrained  to  describe  a circle  in  its  motion.  If  it  continues  to  move  fonvards, 
so  as  to  describe  the  entire  circle,  it  is  called  rotatory  mo/io/i,  or  continuous  cir- 
cular motion,  and  the  body  is  said  to  revolve  in  a circle : the  centre  of  the  circle 
is  called  the  centre  of  motion,  or  the  aais  o/' motion. 

In  oil  circular  motions,  the  deHoction  or  deviation  from  a rectilinear  motion  continues  the  Kame 
at  every  part  of  its  course,  and  the  revolving  body  must  preserve  a constant  distance  from  the  axis, 
or  fixe<l  centre  of  motion. 


Centrifugal  Force,  in  a body  desenbinj?  curvilinear  motion,  is  the  result 
of  a constant  tendency  which  the  body  has,  to  dc|)art  from  the  curve,  and  assume 
the  rectilinear  motion,  which  is  natural  to  bodies.  (Sec  the  law  of  inertia?,  p.  M.) 

This  is  very  obi'ious  in  the  case  of  whirling  a stone  in  a sling ; for  so  long  as  wc  oblige  the  stone 
to  travel  in  the  circular  path,  it  makes  a considerable  effort  to  recede,  and  Hy  off  from  the  centre 
of  motion.  This  effort  U called  the  centrifugal  force.  The  reason  of  the  force  is  also  very  apparent  in 
the  case  of  the  sling,  for  the  instant  we  release  the  siotie,  and  allow  that  centrifugal  force  to  operate, 
we  observe  that  the  stone  departs  from  the  circle  with  rectUiucar  motion. 


Centripf.tal  Force  is  the  force  requisite  to  counteract  centrifugal  force, 
and  retain  a body  in  its  curvilinear  path  ; the  attraction  of  gravitation  is  the  cen- 
tri{H;tal  force,  which  operates  on  the  celestial  bodies,  to  retain  them  in  their  orbits. 

In  the  instance  of  the  sling,  the  strength  of  the  string  counteracts  the  tendency  of  the  stone  to 
fly  out  from  the  centre.  AW.  In  all  cases  of  free  circular  motion,  the  centripetal  force  must  be 
exactly  equal,  and  contrary  in  its  direction  to  the  centrifugal  force;  fur  if  the  tendency  to  recede 
from  the  centre  is  not  cqiial  to  the  tendency  to  ap]>roach  it,  an  invariable  distance  from  that  centre 
cannot  be  maintained,  lu  machines  circular  motion  is  almost  always  of  the  nature  of  constrained 
motion,  the  revohing  bodies  being  furciMy  retained  in  their  circular  ptaths;  conse<|uently,centriftigal 
force,  in  such  caaes,  is  of  the  nature  of  a pressure,  for  it  is  a force,  so  balancctl  by  counteracting  force, 
that  no  motion  is  produced  by  it. 

In  all  cases  of  constraint  circular  motion,  the  centrifugal  force  is  not  permitted  to  operate,  to 
remove  the  b<Kly  farther  fn>m  the  centre  of  motion;  therefore  the  centrifugal  force  can  occasion  no 
alteration  in  the  law  of  motion,  or  of  force  with  which  the  body  moves  forw'ard  in  it.s  circle;  and 
heuee  all  the  laws  of  rcctiliucar  motion,  apply  equally  to  circular  motion.  The  only  difference  U,  that 
in  rectilinear  motion,  the  velocity  with  which  the  centre  of  gravity  moves  along  the  right  line,  ts  lf» 
betaken  fur  the  velocity  of  the  whole  mass;  but  in  circular  motion,  a different  centre,  called  the 
centre  of  gyration,  must  be  taken  for  that  puritosc,  because  those  p.irts  of  the  mass  which  arc  far- 
thest from  the  axis,  or  centre  of  motion,  move  with  greater  velocity  than  the  parts  nearer  to  thi* 
centre  of  motion. 

3/eaaurc  o/"  Centrifugal  Fane  af  Bo^ie*  in  Circular  Motion.  A hotly  which  is  ct.impelled  to 
revolve  in  a circular  orbit,  will,  by  Ita  centrifugal  force,  describe  the  largest  circle  it  is  allowed  to  do, 
Ijccause  the  curvature  of  a large  circle  ditfern  less  from  a straight  line,  than  that  of  a small  circle. 
The  law  of  inertia:  is  more  violated,  when  a body  describes  a small  circle,  tb.in  when  it  describes  a 
larger  one;  hence  all  other  circumstances  of  weight  aud  velocity  being  alike,  the  ccutriftigal  force  is 
projwrtional  to  the  circumference  of  the  drde,  in  which  the  iKjdy  revolves. 

The  centrifugal force  of  a body  which  revolves  in  any  circle  m a given  time,  is  pro|H>rtiooato  to  the 
diameter  of  the  circle,  provided  the  reiolution  is  performed  in  a given  time. 

Esomplr.  The  circular  rim  of  a fly-wheel,  of  SO  feet  diameter,  being  of  the  same  weight  as 
that  of  another  wheel  of  10  feet  diameter,  and  lx)th  wheels  revolving  in  the  same  period,  the  rim  vf 
the  large  wheel,  will  have  tw  ice  as  much  centrifugal  force  .as  that  bf  the  small  one. 


SlidiogRulc.^ 


A C^ntrifu.  force. 
B Uiannrf  circle 


Centrifu.  force. 
Diam.  of  circle. 


Example. 


A 2 centr.  force. 
B 20  f^t  diain. 


I centr.  force. 
10  feet,  diani. 


Note,  In  estimating  the  velocity  with  which  a body  moves  in  a circular  orbit,  we  must  always 
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take  the  reloctt}'  irherewith  the  point  c&Ucd  its  centre  of  gyration,  mores  in  its  circle,  as  the  mean 
Telocity  of  the  whole  mass;  and  not  the  centre  of  fpiirityj  which  only  refers  to  rectilinear  motion, 
without  rotation. 

The  centri/uoal Jorce  of  a body  moving  w*M  different  velockies  in  ike.  same  circie,  is  proportional 
to  the  S4[uare  of  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves  in  that  circle;  or,  to  the  square  of  the  number  of 
revolutions  |)crformed  in  a ^ren  time,  is  the  same  thin|^. 

Ejrnmple.  The  centnfug^  force  of  the  rim  of  any  dy-wheel  will  be  four  times  as  great,  when  it 
makes  40  revolutions  per  minute,  as  when  it  makes  only  20  revolutions  per  minute. 


Sliding  Rule.  ^ 


C Centr.  force. 
D ttev^ut  ions. 


Centr.  force. 
Revolutions. 


Example. 


C 1 force.  4 force. 

D 20  revo.  40  revo. 


Genernl  ruleffor  finding  the  centrifugal  force  of  a bo<ly  of  a given  weight,  rcvolring  with  a certain 
uniform  velocity,  in  a circle  of  a given  ^ameter,  by  the  Marquis  de  THupital. 

It  is  founded  upon  the  height,  from  which  the  body  must  hare  fallen  by  gravity,  to  have 
acquired  the  velocity  with  which  its  centre  of  gyration  mores  in  the  circle  which  it  describ^  Then 
as  the  radius  of  that  circle,  is  to  double  the  height  due  to  the  velocity,  so  is  the  weight  of  the  body 
to  its  centrifugal  force.  Hence  the  following  rule. 

Rclk.  Divide  the  velocity  In  feet  per  second,  by  4-01  and  the  square  of  the  quotient,  is  f»ur 
times  the  height  in  feet,  due  to  the  velocity.  Divide  this  quadruple  height  by  the  diameter  of  the 
circle,  and  the  quotient  is  the  centrifugal  force  when  the  weight  of  the  body  ia  }.  Consequently 
multiplying  it  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  gives  us  the  actual  centrifugal  force. 

ExomjJe,  Suppose  the  rim  of  a dy-wheel  which  is  20  ft.  diameter,  moves  with  a velocity  of 
32x  ft.  per  second.  Now  32*  16  4-  4 01  = 8*02,  the  square  of  which  is  64  33  feet  for  the  quadruple 
height,  due  to  the  velocity,  and  divided  by  SO  ft.  diameter,  gives  3*216  times  the  weight  of  the  nm 
for  its  centrifugal  force;  that  is,  the  centrifugal  force  is  nearly  3^  times  as  great  as  the  weight  of 
the  rcvolring  b^y. 

The  calculation  may  be  performed  by  the  sliding  rule,  at  ta  o operations,  via. 


Sliding  Uulo.  I 


To find  the  height  due  to  the  stated  veloiity. 

Height  fallen  in  feet.  ..  _i  C 14 

— ^ rtiampic.  ^ — 

^’elocity,  ft,  per  sec.  D 30 


feet  fallen. 
32|  feet  per  sec. 


To  find  the  proportion  bettoeen  the  tMighi  <ff  the  body  and  its  centr ffygal fiorce. 

CVJ-  T>  I Radius  of  circle.  Weight  of  body.  A 10  ft.  rad.  10  lbs.  weight, 

I ing  u c.  ^ g Double  the  height.  Centrifugal  forcfe  * B 33j  feet,  32  j lbs.  force. 

Another  method  of  finding  the  ratio  hetwen  the  centrifugal  force,  and  the  vieight  of  a body 
revolving  in  a circle,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  being  given  in  feet,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  it 
makes  in  a minute. 

Ruta.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  by  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
in  feet,  then  diride  the  proiluct  by  the  constant  number  5870,  and  the  quotient  is  the  centrifugal 
force  of^thc  body,  in  terras  of  its  weight,  which  is  supposed  to  be  1. 

Example. — Suppose  a stone  of  2 lbs.  weight  is  placed  in  a sling,  and  whirled  round  in  a drcle 
of  4 feet  diameter,  at  tlie  rate  of  120  revolutions  per  minute,  what  will  be  the  centrifugal  force, 
or  tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  centre  ? 

Now,  120  revolutions  per  minute  souared  is  14  400,  x 4 ft.  diam.  = 57  600  -j-  5870  = 9*81,  for 
the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  to  the  weight ; which  latter  being  2 lbs.,  the  centrifugal  force,  to 
break  the  sling  and  escape,  is  ID*  6 lbs. 

The  same  question  may  be  solved  by  the  former  rule,  thus : The  velocity  of  the  stone  in  its  circle 
will  be  (4  X 3*  1416  =£  12'566  ft.  circumference,  x 2 ret*olution8  per  second  =)  25- 13^1  ft.  per 
second.  The  height  due  to  that  velocity  is  9*81  ft.;  and  as  double  that  height  or  19*62  ft.  is  to  2 
ft.  the  radius  of  the  circle,  so  is  the  centrifiigal  force  of  the  body,  to  its  weight;  that  is,  9*81  times. 

The  calculation  may  be  performed  with  great  facility  by  the  sliding  rule;  for,  by  using  all  the 
four  lines,  the  squaring,  and  the  multiplication  and  division  are  performed  at  once.  The  constant 
number  must  be  found  on  the  line  A of  the  rule,  and  is  then  called  a Gage  point,  and  in  this  parti* 
cular  case,  the  slider  of  the  rule  must  be  drawn  out  of  the  groove,  and  replaced  in  a reversed  position, 
or  end  for  end ; this  state  of  the  rule  is  (tailed  the  inverted  slide,  for  the  line  C in  the  slider  acts 
inverted  thus,  3 against  A,  and  the  line  B acts  inverted  thus,  g against  D.  To  set  the  rule  for  this 
case,  find  tlie  number  of  rcvo]utioa.H  maile  per  minute  on  the  line  D,  and  move  the  slider  till  the 
number  on  the  inverted  line  g,  expressing  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  feet,  is  brought  to  correspond 
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with  the  former  number;  then  find  the  Ga^  point  or  constant  number  5870,  on  the  line  A,  and  the 
correspondinj^  number  on  the  inverted  line  ta  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  bodj*,  its  weight  being  i. 
Thua, 


Sliding  Rule,  ^ — 
slide  inverted,  ) ^ 
all  four  lines.  ' ^ 


58/0  Gage  {toint. 
CeiUrifitgftl  force. 
Diameter  in  feet. 
Revolutions  per  min. 


A 

£jrampie.  ^ ^ 
D 


5870  Gage  point. 

9'  8 Centrifu.  force. 

4 feet  diameter. 
120  rcro.  per  min. 


When  the  velocity  is  taken  by  the  revolutions  per  second,  the  constant  number  or  Gage  point 
is  1*C3. 

KoU.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  use  all  the  four  lines  of  the  rule  in  the  above  case;  for  if 
the  constant  number  242  is  found  on  (he  line  D,  the  number  corresponding  thereto,  will  be  the  same 
as  that  corresponding  to  the  gage  point  5870  on  the  line  A ; Thus, 

Sliding  Rule,  fg  Diameter  in  feet.  Centrifugal  force.  ff  **  R.  diam.  9*8 

slide  inverted.  ( c Revolu.  per  min.  242  ^ C ~I20  i«r  miu.  24J 


The  weight  of  the  revolving  body  multiplied  by  the  centrifugal  force,  aa  determined  by  the  pre- 
ceding rules,  will  be  the  actual  force  or  pressure  which  it  exerts  to  recede  from  the  centre  of  motion. 


To^find  tkf  rate  ai  ithick  a bodp  miut  revoive  in  anp  ctre/r,  that  iU  cenirijugal force  nutu  be  eqwd 
to  iU  iveight.  Haring  given  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  feet,  to  find  the  number  of  revumtious  ft 
must  make  per  minute. 

Rule.  Divide  the  constant  number  5870  by  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  feet,  and  the  square 
root  of  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  revolutions  it  will  make  per  minute,  when  the  centrifugal  force 
is  equal  to  the  weight. 

Example.  In  a circle  6'  5 ft.  diameter,  a body  must  revolve  30  times  per  minute,  for 
5870  Hh  6 ‘.5  ft.  ss  903,  the  square  rt)Ot  of  which  is  30*  05  revolutions  per  minute. 

It  is  done  by  the  sliding  rule  with  the  slide  inverted,  by  the  two  lines  B and  D ; and  when  owe 
set,  as  below,  it  forms  a complete  table  of  the  number  of  turns  per  minute,  proper  for  each  diameter. 

Sliding  Rule,  C g 9*4  feet  diameter.  Examtle  g IQ  diameter.  80 

alide inverted, ^ 13  25  rero.  pcrmin.  D 24'2  revo. per  min.  17*1 

Method  of  ej?timatino  the  efficient  Velocities  of  Bodies  moving 
WITH  ciHCCLAR  MoTfON.  In  the  definitions  of  energy  and  impetus  (pp.  17 
and  1 9)>  the  moving  bodies  arc  supposed  to  describe  right  lines ; but  the  same  de- 
finitions will  apply  to  circular  motions,  when  we  know  the  real  velocity  with 
which  the  bodies  move  in  circles. 

In  rectilinear  motion,  all  parts  of  the  body  are  assumed  to  have  equal  motion, 
(the  body  being  without  any  rotation,)  and  then  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  centre 
of  inertiffi  : but  in  circular  motion,  all  those  parts  of  the  body  ndiich  are  at  different 
distances  from  the  centre  of  motion,  must  have  different  velocities  of  motion. 
Hence  we  require  some  means  of  reducing  all  the  different  velocities  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  to  one  common  or  standard  velocity,  which  we  may  take  for  the 
common  velocity  of  the  whole  mass. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  an  assumed  point,  called  the  centre  <f  ggral'tonf  vrhtch  is  tlie  centre  of 
iDcrtia*,  in  bodies  moving  in  drrles ; in  the  same  manner  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  centre  of 
ioCTtis  in  bodies  moving  in  right  Hoes. 

If  a body  moves  about  an  axis,  nr  fixed  centre  of  motion,  so  that  the  tevcnil  parts  can  hare  no 
other  motion  than  in  circles  about  that  centre,  then  the  particles  by  their  inertia:,  resist  the  com- 
municatioD  of  motion  to  any  given  point,  with  forces  which  are  as  the  weight  of  the  particles  tbem- 
•elves  multiplied  into  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  motion.  And  if  a body  is  iu 
motion,  its  inertlse  acts  in  tiie  same  manner,  to  preserve  or  continue  that  motion  uniformly. 


Centre  of  Gyration  in  Bodies  which  revolve  in  Circles,  or  mrroe 
about  fixed  centres  nf  Motion,  is  a point  where  the  effect  of  the  inertiae,  or  tlie 
energy  of  the  whole  mass,  may  be  supposed  to  be  collected ; for  the  different  parts 
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of  bodiejj  which  describe  circles,  or  move  about  a fixed  centre,  must  have  different 
velocities,  according  to  their  distances  from  such  fixed  centre.  And  as  the  energies 
of  moving  bodies  is  measured  by  the  product  of  their  masses,  multiplied  into  the 
souares  of  their  velocities,  it  follows,  tnat  the  energies  of  those  parts  of  the  body 
wnich  are  near  to  the  centre  of  motion,  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  parts 
more  remote  therefrom. 

Now,  the  centre  of  gjTation  is  a point,  into  which,  if  all  the  matter  of  a 
revolving  body  could  be  eollecteil,  it  would  continue  to  have  the  same  energy  to 
revolve  in  the  circle,  as  it  liad  when  the  parts  were  disposed  in  their  respective 
places,  at  different  distances  from  the  centre  of  motion. 

'ITiereforc,  suppose  a given  foree  to  act  upon  a body  at  its  centre  of  gyration, 
in  the  direction  of  a tangent  to  the  circle  which  that  centre  must  describe  round 
the  fixed  centre  of  motion,  such  a force  will  move  the  centre  of  g)'ration  with  the 
same  velocity  in  its  circle,  as  it  would  move  an  equal  mass  of  matter  in  a right  line, 
by  acting  at  its  centre  of  gravity  j such  mass  being  supposed  to  be  free  and  un- 
constrained in  its  motion. 

Conset^uently,  if  all  the  matter  of  the  revolving  body  could  be  collected  into 
its  centre  of  gyration,  the  energy  would  be  represented  by  multiplying  the  total 
weight  of  the  Ixidy,  into  the  square  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  centre  of 
gyration  moves  in  the  circular  orbit  which  it  describes. 


The  u*c  of  the  ccutrc  of  gyration  is,  to  enable  us  to  compare  the  cnerjry  of  a body  movintf  in  a 
drde,  with  that  of  a b«iy  of  the  same  weight  moTinii:  in  a rig;ht  line,  the  cnei^  of  the  latter  bein^ 
represented  by  the  multiplication  of  the  whole  weight,  into  the  square  of  the  velocity  M-ith  whicb^tbc 
<*cutre  of  grarity  proceeds  along  that  right  line. 

To  ^nd  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  of  any  reoohmg  body  front  the  centre  or  axis  of 
motion.  Gexerac  Uule.— -Mnltiply  the  weight  m each  particle  of  the  body  by  the  Mpiare  of  its 
distance  from  the  axis,  and  divide  the  sum  of  all  these  protltiets,  by  the  weight  of  the  whtilc  mass;  the 
square  root  of  the  quotient,  w ill  bo  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis  of  motion. 

Example.  Suppose  three  cannon  balls  to  be  fixed  on  a stnught  lever,  which  U assumed  to  be 
without  weight.  Quo  lail!  w'eighing  2 lbs.  is  fixed  at  a distance  of  10  inches  from  the  axis  of  motion  ; 
another  which  weighs  -X  lbs.  at  C inchei  dist,an(!e:  and  the  third,  which  weighs  G lbs.  is  placed  at 
4 inches  distance  ; required  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gjTatlon  from  the  axis  of  motion. 

Now,  2 lbs.  X 10  inch,  x 10  s 200 ; and  4 lbs.  X 6 inch.  X G ss  144  ; and  G lbs.  x I inch,  x 4 
= 96.  The  sum  of  these  three  products  is  (200  + 1 44  + OGjss  ) 440 ; which  divided  by  (2  4*  4 -f  G = ) 
12  11j6.  (the  sum  of  the  three  weights)  is  36’  GG;  the  square  root  of  this  6*  05  inch,  is  the  distance  of 
the  centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis  of  motion.  Therefore  a single  ball  of  12  lbs.  weight  placed  at 
G’  05  inch,  from  the  axis  of  motion,  and  revolving  in  the  same  time,  would  have  tlte  same  iiiqwtus  or 
energy  as  the  three  IklUs  in  their  respective  places. 

The  calculation  may  be  performed  by  the  sliding  rule  at  two  operations,  vii. 

To  find  the  product  of  each  weight  into  the  stpiani  of  its  distaiux  from  the  axis: 


Sliding  Rule,  \ jj  Weight.  Product 

slide  inverted,  j I 


Example. 

^ D Gmeiu  i 


Then  to  divide  the  sum  of  the  prmlucta,  by  the  sum  of  the  acights,  and  to  extract  the  square  root 
of  the  quotient  which  gives  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis: 

Gliding  Rule,  | ^ Sum  of  products.  Sum  of  weights.  fl  440  prod.  I2wetghto. 

slide  inverted.  \ b I Cist,  of  cent,  ofgp^  ~D  i ^G^O^dist. 


The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  dejicnds  upon  the  figure  of  the  body  or  system  of  revolving 
liodict.  The  preceding  rule  will  apply  to  all  cases  of  liodies,  whereof  the  weight  can  be  ascertained 
as  being  collected  in  jorticular  points;  but  for  other  bodies  dlHercut  rules  must  bo  used.  The  origin 
<>f  these  rules  will  ap{>car  from  tiie  foiloirtng  article. 


Quantity  of  Mechanical  Power  requisite  to  communicate  different 
VELOCITIES  OF  motion  TO  HEAVY  BODIES,  which  are  so  circumstanced  as  to  be 
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free  from  all  impediment  to  motion,  except  that  which  arises  from  the  inertiie  of 
the  matter  they  contain. 

This  is  shown  by  a body  falling  towards  the  earth  by  its  own  gravity,  in  a 
vacuous  space,  for  then  the  mechanical  power  exerted  in  communicating  motion,  is 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  multiplied  by  the  height  from  which  it  has  fallen,  so 
that  the  height  fallen,  is  a measure  of  the  mechanical  power  communicated,  and  is 
proportioned  to  the  siiuare  of  the  velocity  acquired,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
p.  In  speaking  of  the  velocity  acquired,  it  must  be  supjioscd  that  every  par- 
ticle of  the  body  moves  with  the  same  velocity ; and  with  this  condition,  the  law 
of  fulling  bodies  applies  generally  to  all  ca.ses  of  motion  communicated  to  bodies 
in  opposition  to  their  inertia-,  whether  the  direction  of  their  motion  is  free  or  con- 
strained. The  power  so  communicated  is  tenned  the  energy  of  the  moving  body. 


Gbnbbal  Rui.b.  Multiplv  ttic  ma.<ut  of  nuitter  raovod>  by  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  it  has 
acquired,  the  product  U the  mechaiiical  power  communicated  iu  gcneratinj^  that  velocity  of  motion  in 
the  Ixxly,  and  is  termed  the  energy  of  the  body  when  moving  with  that  velocity,  (A) 

AVamp/c.  Suppose  a wag^n  on  a railway  to  weigh  2^00  |>ound»,  what  me^aaical  power  must 
be  coromunicate<l  to  it,  to  urge  it  from  rest  into  motion,  with  a velocity  of  three  miles  per  hour ; that 
is  4*  4 feet  per  second  ? 

Now  4’  4 feet  per  sec.  8*  02  =:  *5487,  the  ^uare  of  which  is  '301  feet,  the  height  that  a body 
must  fall  to  acquire  the  velocity  which  will  carry  it  with  uniform  motion  through  a distance  of  three 
milc«  per  hour  | therefore,  the  mechanical  power  cornmunicated  is  (2500  lbs.  x *301  feet  s)  752*5  Ibft. 
descending  one  foot  high. 

No/e.  This  exertion  of  power  is  only  required  to  set  the  waggon  going  in  the  first  instance, 
and  does  not  include  any  resistance  from  the  frirtioii  of  its  wheels.  The  incrtioe  once  overcome  re- 
quires no  further  accession  of  power;  but  friction,  which  is  continually  operating  to  retard  the  motion, 
IS  a separate  consideration. 

TTie  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  one  operation  with  the  sliding  rule,  thus— 


SUdingRule.'l^ 


Mass  moved.  Power  conimunicateil. 


b-  02 


Velocity,  feel  per  sec. 


Ajwm. 


2500  lbs.  752‘5  lbs.  descend  1 ft. 
■i'  4 ft.  per  sec. 


8*02 


velocl 


Note,  The  power  communicated,  as  determined  by  this  rule,  is  the  mass  of  matter,  which,  by 
descending  1 foot,  with  slow  and  uniform  motion,  wnufd  exert  the  mechanical  power  in  question. 
Therefore,  if  the  mass  moved  is  stated  in  pounds  weight,  the  result  obtained,  will  be  the  number  of 
pounds  weight,  which  must  descend  1 foot;  or  if  the  mass  is  given  m cubic  feet  of  water,  or  other 
matter,  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  such  cubic  feet,  which  must  descend  1 foot,  to  generate  the 
motion  of  the  mass. 

ExampU.  Suppose  a canal  boat  displaces  400  cubic  feet  of  water,  what  power  must  be  commu- 
nicated to  it,  to  urge  it  from  rest  into  motion,  w'ith  a velocity  of  three  miles  per  hour  (or  4'  4 feet  per 
second)  supposing  the  friction  and  resistance  of  the  water  to  be  ueglected;  and  what  puw'er  must  be 
expended  to  give  it  a velocity  of  0 miles  per  hour,  or  8'  8 feel  per  second  ? 


Sliding  Rule. 


f C 400  C.F.  120'4  C.  F.  desceoding  I foot. 
(D  8‘02  -I*  4 feet  per  second. 


or  C.  F.  dwc.  1 ft. 
8*  ti  ?ect  per  sec^d. 


Anttrer.  120’4  cubic  feet  of  water,  descending  1 foot,  would  ^aerate  a velocity  of  3 miles  per 
hour;  and  481 'G  cub.  ft.,  deacouding  1 ftnit,  woidd  produce  a velocity  of  G miles  |>or  hour. 


(A)  To  Jind  the  height  a body  must JaU  to  ac^ircagiven  velocity.  The  second  rule  before  given, 
p.  23,  may  be  stated  conversely,  via.:  Rule.  Divide  the  ^iiare  of  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second, 

by  64},  and  the  quotient  is  the  height  fallen  in  feet.  Or  divide  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  by 
8' 021,  and  the  square  of  tbe  quotient  is  the  height  fallen  in  feet. 


Sliding  Rule. 


Height  fallen  in  feet. 
\clodty,  feet  per  sec. 


Example.  ^ ^ 
^ D 30 


•301  feet  fallen. 
4' 4 feet  ]>er  sec. 
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In  all  cases  of  moving  bodies  haring  acquired  any  given  velocity  of  motion, 
the  energy  or  the  mechanical  power  exerted  in  communicating  such  motion  will 
be  the  same,  without  regard  to  the  time  or  manner  of  its  action.  (Sec  p.  20.) 

For  instaurc,  wlirllier  the  railway  wagpon,  or  the  boat,  is  urged  iuto  motion  from  rest,  by  a great 
force  acting  during  one  second,  or  whether  its  motion  U generated  by  a small  force,  |irodueing  a rery 
gradual  and  imperceptible  acceleration  during  an  hour,  the  same  quantity  of  mech.anical  power  must, 
in  cither  case,  be  communicated  to  produce  the  same  velocity. 

AW.  In  referring  the  quantity  of  mechanical  nttwer  to  the  weight  which  must  descend 
through  a gii’en  height,  it  must  he  always  uuderstood  that  such  descent  is  performed  with  slow'  and 
uniform  motion. 


The  power  thus  exerted,  in  communicating  motion,  i.s  not  lost  or  expended, 
but  only  laid  up  in  store  in  the  moving  body,  and  constitutes  it.s  energy  of  motion, 
for  the  moving  body  will  restore  all  or  part  of  that  mechanical  power  by  its  force 
of  impctu.s,  when  any  ob.stuele  is  so  opjxised  to  the  continuance  of  its  motion,  as  to 
occasion  a cessation,  or  diminution  thereof.  (This  has  been  fully  explained  at  pp. 
18  and  19.) 

The  law  of  falling  bodies  is  directly  applicable  to  those  cases,  where  all  the 
particles  of  the  moving  body  have  the  same  velocity,  and  therefore  includes  all 
cases  of  rectilinear  motion,  whether  free  or  constrained,  or  whether  the  direction 
is  vertical  or  horizontal ; hut  bodies  rolling  on  planes  must  be  excepted,  because 
they  have  a revolving  motion  on  their  own  centres,  independent  of  their  progre.ss 
in  the  right  line  ; and  in  bodies  moving  with  curvilinear  motion,  the  particles  must 
move  with  different  velocities,  therefore  if  these  differences  are  considerable,  it 
must  be  taken  into  the  consideration. 

In  cases  of  bodies  revolving  about  immoveable  centres  or  axes  of  motion,  the 
different  particles  can  have  no  motion  except  in  ciR'les  de.scribed  about  such  centres 
or  axes,  and  the  velocities  of  particles  situated  at  dilTcrciit  distances  from  the 
centres,  must  be  greater  or  le.s.scr  according  to  such  distances. 

To  apply  the  law  of  falling  Imdics,  we  must  therefore  imagine  the  particles 
composing  siich  revolving  bodies  to  be  divided  and  collected  into  several  .small 
bodies,  situated  at  different  distances  from  the  centre,  and  therefore  moving  with 
different  velocities,  and  then  we  can  determine  the  energy  or  the  power  which 
must  be  communicated  to  each  of  the  supposed  separate  bodic.s,  to  give  it  the 
velocity  it  actually  posscs.ses,  when  it  fonns  part  of  the  entire  revolving  body.  The 
sum  of  all  the  powers  so  detennined,  is  the  total  energy,  or  the  power  which  must 
be  communicated  to  the  entire  body,  to  generate  the  motion  it  actually  jKissesses. 

The  most  simple  case  of  revolving  body  is  that  of  a straight  rod  of  uniform  size, 
moveable  almut  one  of  its  extremities  as  a centre,  or  axis  of  motion  ; therefore  one 
extremity  will  not  move  at  all  when  it  is  turned  round,  and  the  other  will  describe 
a circle. 

To  tlclcrmine  tlic  power  « hicli  must  lie  communicated  to  such  a rod,  to  give  it  a certain  velocity 
of  mc^ion,  Aiippow  it  to  Ik?  20  inchcR  lon{;,ai}()  that  its  weight  U divided  into  10  bal)s>  or  ct^ual  weights, 
like  bullets,  v hich  arc  threaded  upima  fine  straight  wire  20  inches  long,  like  a string  of  l)cails.  iiuppose 
this  wire  to  be  inflexible,  and  without  weight  in  itself,  and  that  one  end  of  it  ia  the  centre  of  motion, 
and  that  a ball  is  pineal  u]Kin  it  at  one  ii>^  therefrom,  and  tlicn  a ball  at  ever}*  two  inches,  ria.  at  3, 
fi,  7,  9,  1 1,  13,  16,  17,  and  19  inchca,  respectively  from  the  centre. 

Win’ll  this  .'i.ssemblage  of  weights  is  whirle<l  round  like  a sling,  the  centn;  of  each  Imll  will  describe 
a circle,  and  the  ten  circles  thus  described  will  l*c  2,  6,  10,  M,  16,  22,  26,  30,  34,  and  38  inches 
diameter  respei'tirely.  If  the  assemblage  of  lulls  makes  114’  6 revolutions  per  minute,  each  ball  w ill 
md^e  in  its  circukf  orbit  with  a velocity  of  I,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13,  16,  17,  and  19  feet  per  second 
respectively. 
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The  height  due  to  the  velocity  with  which  each  ball  actually  moves,  being  calculated  by  tlie 

prerediog  rule,  ao(i  multiplied  by  the  mass  of  matter 
contained  in  each  ball,  the  nnaliict  will  be  the  power 
communicated  to  each  ball,  and  the  aum  these 
products  is  the  mechanical  power  communicated  to 
the  whole  assemblage,  to  produce  the  motion  it 
actuidly  possesses,  for  it  is  the  common  product  of 
all  the  separate  masses,  into  the  heights  due  to  the 
res|>ective  velocities  with  which  they  move. 

The  extremity  of  the  assemlilagG  of  balls,  that  ts, 
the  extremity  of  the  wire,  mores  with  a velocity  of 
20  feet  per  second,  and  the  height  due  to  that  velocity 
is  6*22  feet : now,  if  wc  dindc  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts 20*711  by  6' 2*2  ft.,  we  shall  have  3*  3 of  the 
balls  (that  is,  one-third  of  the  whole)  for  the  mass, 
which  the  same  power  could  put  in  motion,  in  a 
straight  line,  with  the  vclocitj^  of  20  ft.  per  second  : 
from  this  the  following  conclusion  is  drawn. 

The  mechanical  power  which  mast  be  communicated  to  a straight  uniform 
rod  or  lever,  to  put  it  in  motion  about  one  of  its  extremities,  as  affixed  centre  or 
axis,  is  the  same  as  that  which  must  be  commuiiicateil  to  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  matter  to  give  it  motion  in  a straight  line,  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  extremity 
of  the  lever  moves  in  its  circle. 

Rvlk.  Multiply  ooe-third  of  tlic  weight  of  the  lever,  by  (be  height  due  to  the  velocity,  with 
which  the  extr«*mity  of  the  Jerer  moves  in  itscinrle,  the  product  is  the  mechanical  power  communicated. 

Kjrnmule.  Sup{M»se  a round  rod  or  bar  of  iron,  weighing  o2‘  7 )maiik1s,  to  2 inches  diameter, 
and  3 feet  long,  and  to  project  out  from  an  axis  like  a lever,  or  like  one  of  the  arms  of  a dv-whccl, 
which  makes  3a  revolutions  (wr  minute.  The  extremity  of  the  lever  describes  a circle  10  feet  diameter, 
or  (10  X S'  14  s ) 3l*  A ft.  circumference,  and  it  moves  with  a velucity  of  ( 31'  d X 35  revolutions 
1=  ) 1099*  5 feet  per  minute,  or  60  =s)  18*  32  ft.  per  second.  The  height  due  to  this  veloritv  is 
5’ *23  feet;  which,  miiltipUed  by  17’57lhs.  (one-third  of  the  weight),  gives  91' 8 U«v  desccnifing 
1 ft.,  for  the  mechauical  pouer  communicated  (i). 


Vdodty, 

.M*n 

Mvch&ntvd 

feci  per 

fidleti 

of  e*cb 

powvt 

Kconi). 

ftet. 

bftlL 

oon:Ditmu.ud. 

1 

'015 

■015 

3 

•140 

•140 

5 

•389 

•389 

7 

•762 

•762 

9 

1 260 

I 260 

11 

I-8t(2 

1 

1-882 

13 

2633 

2-663 

15 

3-SOO 

3 500 

17 

4-.M0 

4510 

19 

5-620 

5*620 

10  20*711 


In  case  the  end  of  the  lever  docs  not  reach  to  the  axis,  it  must  first  l>c  con- 


(i)  All  calculations  on  these  subjects  will  be  ^cilitated  by  the  following  rules: 

To^finA  iht  Miooity  xcilh  nhicfi  any  revoivtng  body  movtt  in  the  circle  irhich  it  describee- 
Hulk.  Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  feet  by  the  number  of  revolutions  made  per  minute, 
and  divide  by  19*  I,  tbc  quotient  is  the  velocity  in  ft.  |»er  second. 

/Cxamplc.  Suppose  a revolving  body  describes  a circle  10  ft.  diameter,  and  makes  35  revolutions 
per  minute.  10  x 35  s 350  ju  19*  1 =s  18*33  feet  per  second. 

SUdi^  Rule,  1 A Diam.  of  dicle,  feet.  19*  I £xnm  U ^ feet.  19*  I 

(ijidc  inverted.  / j Kevolutioos  per  min.  V'elocity  ft.  per  sec.  ^ 3 35  rev.  18*33 

To^fiad  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  tviih  tvhich  a botly  revolves  in  a oircli. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  feet,  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  constant  number  153'  2,  the  square  of  the  quotient  is  the  hciglit  in  feet, 
due  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  moves  in  its  circle. 

Example.  The  circle  in  the  above  case  is  10  feet  diam.  x 35  revolutions  per  min.  ss  350  -r  153*2 
= 2*287,  the  square  of  which  is  5*  23  ft.  for  the  height  as  before. 

This  cannot  be  done  at  one  operation  by  the  ordinary  slide  rule  i but  if  wc  multiply  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  in  feet,  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  then  wc  may  employ  that  product  on 
the  slide  rule;  viz. 

Sliding  Role.  I ^ * ’^*^**^  ^ 

iD  i53'2  Diam.in  ft.  X revo.  permin 


Exam. 


1 5*  23  feet  height. 

153*2  350  diam.  x revo. 

F 
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sidered  as  if  it  did  reach  the  centre,  and  then  the  effect  of  the  part  which  is  wanting 
must  be  determined  and  deducted. 

Example.  Snpponc  oo  uniform  rod  2‘5  fc^t  loni^.  wctg'hlai^  26*35  pounds,  rerolres  35  timci  per 
minute,  ouc  of  its  ends  5 ft.  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  the  other  2*5  ft.  The  preceding  case  is 
the  calculation  of  a rod  5 ft.  long,  reaching  quite  to  the  centre,  and  we  must  now  calculate  another 
of  only  2*5  ft.  long,  weighing  26*35  lb«.  The  velocity  of  the  extremity  will  be  9’  16  ft.  per  scc’und, 
and  the  height  due  to  thU  velocity  is  1*3075  ft.;  which,  multiplied  by  8‘783  lbs.  (one-third  of  the 
weight  26*35  lbs.),  gives  II *47 for  the  power;  this  being  deducted  from  9r8)hg.,  the  power  of 
the  lever  5 ft.  long,  leaves  80*  33  lbs.  descending  1 ft.,  for  the  mechanical  puw'cr  communicated  to  the 
rod  in  qucf^tion. 

iVVe.  This  calculation  may  be  abridged  upon  the  following  principle. 

The  mechanical  power  which  must  be  communicated  to  straiglit  levers  of 
different  lengths,  hut  of  the  same  size  and  density,  to  make  them  revolve  in  the 
same  period,  about  one  of  their  extremities,  as  fixed  centres  or  axes,  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  cubes  of  the  distances  of  their  other  extremities  from  those  axes. 

To  Jtnd  the  mechanical  power  which  muH  he  rommam*cah:'<i  to  /iny  central  portion  of  an  nniform 
lever  (that  is,  a portion  extending  from  the  centre),  baring  given,  the  power  communicated  to  the 
entire  lever. 

Rule.  Divide  the  length  of  the  entire  lever,  by  the  length  of  the  central  |)ortion,  and  cube  the 
quotient ; then  divide  the  power  communicated  to  the  entire  lever,  by  that  cube,  and  the  quotient  u 
the  |iowcr  due  to  the  central  portion. 

Example.  5 feet  long  5 ft.  long  = 2,  the  cube  of  which  is  8.  The  power  of  the  entire  lever 
of  5 ft.  is  91*  9 lbs.,  which  ^ by  8 gives  1 1*  475  llw.  for  the  inechanical  jpower  which  must  bo  commu- 
nicated to  a rod  or  lever  extending  2*  5 ft  from  the  centre. 

Note,  All  the  above  proportions  arc  adapted  to  cases  of  very  slender  rods  or 
bars,  whereof  the  si2c  is  uniform,  and  bears  but  a small  proportion  to  their  Icnj^th  ; 
but  it  may  be  used  without  sensible  error,  for  almost  all  Kinds  of  levers  or  arms 
which  project  from  an  axis  or  centre  of  motion. 

In  cases  where  the  lever  is  larger,  and  heavier  at  one  end  than  the  other,  we  must  recur  to  the 
supposition  of  an  aiuicmblagc  of  balls,  which  arc  nut  of  equal  weight ; but  the  mass  of  each  lull  being 
properly  stated,  and  multiplied  into  the  height  due  to  its  velocity,  as  in  the  case  above,  we  may  adapt 
the  nile  to  any  case. 

Tojind  the  centre  of  s^ration  in  a eirai^ht  uniform  rod  or  levers  we  must  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  supp«Kted  assemblage  of  balls  above  mentioned ; and  if  wc  divide  the  sum  of  the  products, 
20*711*  by  lb,  the  sum  of  the  wc  slmlJ  have  2*07  feet  for  the  space  which  the  whole  mass 

must  have  descended,  to  have  excrtetl  all  the  power  communicated.  The  velocity  due  to  that  height 
is  1 1*  55  feet  |>cr  second ; that  is  (n*55«~20s)  ‘577  of  the  velocity  (of  20  feet  per  second)  with 
which  the  extreme  end  of  the  assemblage  of  bails  moved  in  its  circle;  whence  the  following  condusion 
may  l>c  drawn. 

The  mechanical  power  which  must  be  communicated  to  a straijjht  uniform  rod 
or  lever,  to  put  it  in  motion  about  one  of  its  extremities  as  a fixed  centre  or  axis, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  must  be  communicated  to  an  equal  weight  of  matter, 
to  give  it  motion  in  a straight  line,  with  '57735  of  the  velocity  with  which  the 
extremity  of  the  lever  moves  in  its  circle. 

The  point  in  the  revolving  lever  which  moves  with  that  velocity,  is  called  the 
centre  of  gyration. 

In  any  revolving  lever,  of  uniform  hisc,  moving  about  one  of  its  extremities,  os  a centre  or  axis, 
the  centre  of  gyration  will  be  at  *57735  uf  its  whulc  length  from  the  centre  uf  motion. 

Rule.  Slultiply  the  whole  length  of  the  lever  by  *57735,  and  it  will  give  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  motion  to  the  centre  of  g)*ratioii ; it  is  very'  nearly  of  the  whole  length  of  the  lever. 

Example.  In  a lever  of  5 feet  long,  the  centre  of  gyration  is  at  (5  ft.  x *577  ^ from 

the  centre  of  motion. 
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SlidinffRult.  jg— II 


Lcnyth  of  the  Icrer. 

Dist.  of  ceut.of  g;}'ration. 


Sjeampie. 


A 45 
I) 


5 ft.  length. 
2*  6 ft.  dist. 


To  Jind  the  centre  of  goratton  in  a straight  unj/onn  rod  revohing  about  a centre  which  is  at  a 
distance  beyond  the  end  of  the  rod.  Having  fpvcn  the  di:itaiices  of  each  extremity  of  the  rod  from  its 
centre  of  motion;  to  find  the  distance  of  the  c’cutrc  of  jr)*ration  therefrom. 

RrLK«  Divide  the  difference  between  the  cube*  of  the  distauceg  of  the  two  extremities,  by  three 
times  the  difference  between  those  distances,  (that  is,  three  times  the  length  of  tlic  rcrolvinjp  rod,) 
the  square  root  of  the  quotient,  is  the  dUtance  of  the  centre  of  g^yration  from  the  axis. 

Exampie.  Sup|*osc  a straight  uniform  rod  5 ft.  Iimg',  one  of  its  ends  10  ft.  distant  from  the  axis, 
the  other  5 ft.  distant;  the  difference  Wtween  the  cube  of  10  ft.  (or  1000)  and  llie  cube  of  5 (or  125) 
is  S75 ; divide  tbis  bv  15,  which  is  three  timcs5  ft.  the  length  of  the  rod,  the  quotient  is  58*  S3,  an<i 
the  square  root  of  this  as  7*637  ft.  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  g)Tation  from  the  axis.  The 
calculation  may  be  {lerformed  by  the  slide  rule  at  two  0{)cratioDs,  vix. 


To  find  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

Sliding  Rule.  JC  Di-stmen. Cube  nf  di.t,-.nce.  Exnmpk. 

D I Distance.  ' 


C 5 dist. 
D I 


125  cube 
5 dist. 


To  divide  the  difference  between  the  cubes  of  the  distances  by  three  times  the  difference 
between  the  simple  distances,  and  to  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient. 

SlidinrRule  Three  times  differ,  of  dist-  Differ,  between  the  cubes.  Exam  ^ tJ75 

1 D"  ' 1 Dist.  of  centre  of  gyration.  D 1 7'637 

To  find  the  centre  of  gyration  in  a straight  uniform  lever  ^ which  reaches  both  ways  from  the 
oxif  or  centre  of  motion,  so  as  to  form  a short  arm  at  one  end,  and  a longer  arm  at  the  other  end»  Havint: 
given  the  distance  of  the  extremity  of  each  arm  from  the  axis,  to  hod  the  common  distance  of  their 
centres  of  gyration  from  the  axis. 

RtTX.£.  Divide  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  distances  of  the  two  extremities,  by  three  times  the 
sum  of  tlirusc  dt.stanccs;  the  sipiare  root  of  the  quotient,  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  g}*ration. 

Exnmjde.  .Suppose  a lever  or  beam  21  ft.  long,  poised  on  an  axis  at  14  ft.  one  extremity  and 
7 ft.  from  the  other.  The  cube  of  14  ft  (=  2744)  added  to  the  cube  of  7 ft-  (=  S4.1)  is  3087; 
divide  this  by  63,  which  is  the  sum  of  three  times  14  ft.  (=  42),  and  three  times  7 ft.  (ss  21),  the 
quotient  is  49,  and  the  square  root  of  this  s=  7 ft.  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from  the 
axis  of  motion. 


Sliding  Rule.  ^ ^ 


Three  times  sum  of  dist.  Sum  of  the  cubes. 


1 


Dist,  of  cent,  of  gyration. 


Exam. 


C 63  30S7 
D 1 7 


To  fnd  the  common  distance fur  the  centres  of  gyration  tf  a lever  with  several  arms,  revolving 
about  a common  axis  or  centre  tf  motion.  If  the  arms  of  the  lever  arc  all  alike,  their  a^ntre^  of 
gyration  a ill  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis;  but  if  the  centres  of  g)'ration  of  each  arm,  being 
found  separately,  arc  not  alike,  then  all  the  weight  of  each  arm  must  be  supposed  to  be  collected  into 
its  centre  of  gyration,  and  a common  distance  must  be  found  between  those  centres,  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  general  rule  first  given  (p.  30,)  vis. 

Rulk.  Multiply  the  weight  of  each  arm  into  the  wjuareof  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gyration 
from  the  axis;  divide  the  sum  of  all  tbc  products,  by  the  weight  of  all  the  arms,  and  tlie  square  root 
of  the  quotient  will  be  the  common  distance. 

Example.  Suppose  a lever  has  three  arms  of  uniform  size,  proceeding  from  the  common  axis, 
and  that  one  arm,  which  weighs  two  pounds,  is  17*32  inches  long  from  the  axis;  another,  whicli 
weighs  4 lbs.  is  10*  38  inches  Tong;  and  the  third,  which  weighs  6 U>s.  is  6*  92  inches  long.  The  re- 
sult is  the  same  as  that  of  the  example  of  three  cannon-balls  before  stated  (p.  30). 


The  next  simple  case  of  a revolvinj^  body,  is  that  of  a solid  wheel,  or  circular 
plate,  revolving  on  an  axis  which  passes  through  its  centre,  like  a grindstone  or 
millstone. 

To  determine  the  power  which  must  be  communicated  to  such  a body  to  give  it  a certain  velocity 
of  motion.  Suppose  a solid  wheel,  40  inches  diameter,  of  uniform  density  and  thickness,  so  that  its 
weight  will  be  proportionate  to  its  area,  if  it  revolves  114*6  times  per  minute,  the  circumference  will 
move  20  feet  per  second. 

Kuw  wc  must  imagine  a revolving  mass,  of  the  same  weight  as  the  wheel,  to  be  constructed,  with 
ten  circles  like  metallic  hoops,  placed  concentric  one  within  the  other,  at  equal  distances,  leaving  cun- 
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Riderable  spaces  bctvccn  them ; suppose  these  circular  hnnps  to  1m>  2,  6,  10>  M,  18,  22,  26$  30,  34) 
and  38  inches  diameter  respect! rely,  and  that  they  are  Itnniy  uuited  together,  l>y  small  radial  wires, 
w'hich  we  must  suppose  to  be  inflexible  and  without  weight. 

When  this  massis  whirle<l  round  at  themteof  I times  per  minute,  each  circle  will  more  with 
the  same  \*elocity  as  the  corresponding  ball  in  the  pnH;cding  case  (p.  33),  and  hence  the  two  teases  may 
be  compared;  the  only  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  bulls  were  all  of  the  same  weight;  but  the 
concentric  ctrclesarc  heavier  as  they  are  larger.  The  moss  of  matter  contained  in  each  circle  may  be 
represented  by  its  radius,  because  tiic  circumferences  of  circles  are  proportionate  to  their  radii.  The 

height  due  to  the  velocity  with  which  each  circle 
moves,  being  multiplied  by  the  mass  of  matter  coa* 
taine<l  in  that  circle,  the  product  will  he  the  power 
communicate<l  to  each  circle,  and  the  sum  uf  these 
products,  is  the  mcc-hanical  power  communicated 
to  the  whole  assemblage,  to  give  it  the  motiou  it 
actually  possesses;  for  it  is  the  common  product  of 
all  the  sejtarate  masses,  into  the  heights  due  to  the 
respective  velocities  with  which  tliey  move- 
The  circuinfcreuc^  uf  the  wheel  uf  40  inches 
diameter  moves  with  a velocity  of  20  feet  per 
■ecood,  and  the  height  due  to  that  velocity  is  6*  22 
feet.  Now  if  wc  divide  309*  9,  Ihe  sum  of  the 
priKlucts,  by  6'  22  ft.  wc  shall  hare  very  nearly 
50  (that  is,  one  half  of  the  whole)  for  the  mass 
which  the  same  |HJWcr  could  put  in  motion  in  a 
straight  line,  with  the  velocity  of  20  feet  per 
second;  whence  the  following  conclusion. 


Velodtj, 

Height 

Meriunuml 

fm  per 

faJlcn 

of  eseb 

power 

■eoontt. 

feet. 

dicle. 

eommunicMed. 

1 

•015 

I 

•015 

3 

•NO 

3 

•420 

5 

•389 

5 

1*915 

7 

*762 

7 

.5  3.34 

‘J 

1*260 

9 

11  340 

11 

1*882 

11 

20*702 

13 

2633 

13 

34*229 

15 

3*500 

15 

52*500 

17 

4510 

17 

76*670 

19 

5*620 

19 

106*780 

Sums, 

100 

309  935 

3 099 


T/ie  mechajucal  pou'cr  'which  must  Ip€  communicated  to  a solid  circular  wheel 
qf  uniform  thickness  and  densih/$  to  make  it  revolve  upon  an  axis  passing  through 
its  cefUre$  is  the  same  as  that  which  must  Ik?  communicated  to  one-half  of  its  weight 
of  matter,  to  give  it  motion  in  a straight  line,  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  moves  in  its  ciixrlc. 

Rcle.  Multiply  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  revolving  tvheel,  by  the  height  due  to  the  velocity 
with  which  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  moves;  the  product  is  the  mechanical  power  com* 
muuicateil. 

Example.  Sup;>nse  a griudstone  4'  375  feet  diameter,  weighing  3500  lbs.  makes  270  revolutions 
|)cr  minute,  what  power  must  be  communicated  to  it  to  give  it  that  motion.  By  the  rule  formerly 
given  (p.  S3),  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  will  be  01*8.3  ft.  per  second,  and  the  height  due  to 
this  velocity  is  59*  4 ft.,  the  mechanical  {H)wer  is  (half  the  weight  1750  lbs.  x 59*  4 ft.  =)  103  950  lbs. 
raised  1 ft. 

In  case  the  revolving  wheel  is  not  an  entire  or  solid  circle,  but  only  a ring  or 
annulus,  like  the  rim  of  a fly-w  heel,  it  must  first  be  considered  as  an  entire  circle, 
or  solid  wheel,  and  then  the  effect  of  the  part  which  is  wanting,  must  be  calculated 
and  deducted. 

Example.  Suppose  the  rim  of  a cast-iron  fly-wheel  is  22  ft.  diameter  outside,  and  20  ft. 
diameter  inside,  the  thickness  of  the  rim  being  6 incites,  and  that  it  makes  3ti  rcrolutions  per  minute ; 
w hat  power  must  be  communicated  to  the  rim,  to  give  it  that  motion,  the  weight  of  the  arms  being 
left  out  of  the  <x)nsideration  ? 

The  mass  of  cast-iron  in  tins  ring  is  33  cubic  feet;  Itccause  a solid  wheel,  22  ft.  diameter  and 
6 inches  thick,  would  Ite  199  cub.  ft.;  from  which  deduct  137  cul>.  ft.  for  the  mass  of  a solid  wheel 
20  ft.  diam.  and  we  hare  33  cub.  ft.  for  the  rim  alone. 

Now  supposing  a solid  wheel  22  ft.  diam.  the  mass  would  be  190  cub.  ft. ; the  vclociiy  uf  the 
circumference  would  be  41-47  ft.  per  second;  and  the  height  due  to  that  velocity  would  be  26  8 ft. 
which  multiplied  by  05  cub.  ft.  (or  half  the  mass)  gives  2540  cub.  ft.  of  caat-iron,  raised  I foot,  for 
the  power  communicated. 

Then  supposing  another  solid  wheel,  20  ft.  diam.  j tlie  mass  157  cub.  ft. ; the  velocity  of  the  cir- 
cum.  37*  7 ft.  per  sec. ; and  the  height  due  to  that  velocity  22*  1 ft.  which  multiplied  by  78*  5 cub.  ft. 
(or  half  the  mass),  gives  1735  cub.  ft.  raised  I foot,  for  the  power. 

This  being  deducted  from  254G,  the  power  due  to  the  entire  wheel  leaves  811  cub.  ft.  of  cast- 
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iroo>  or  ( X 450  lbs.  per  cub.  ft.  s)  3C4  950  pouatls  weight,  raised  I foot,  for  the  mechanical  power 
which  must  be  communicated  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  in  question,  to  giro  it  a velocity  of  36  rcvolii- 
tioDs  per  minute.  Note,  This  calculation  may  be  abridginl  upon  the  following  principle. 

The  mechanical  power  which  must  be  communicated  to  solid  wheels  of  dif- 
ferent diameters,  but  of  the  same  thickness  and  density,  to  make  them  revolve  in 
the  same  period,  is  proportionate  to  the  fourth  powers  of  their  diameters. 

Kxample.  Suppose  five  grindstones  of  1 foot,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 feet  diameter  respectively,  but  all  of 
them  being  of  the  same  thickness,  and  com)K>sed  of  the  same  kind  of  stone.  The  power  which  roust 
be  communicated  to  each  stone,  to  make  them  all  revolve  the  same  number  of  times  in  a minute,  may 
be  repre.sented  by  (1x1  x I x 1 = ) 1 ; (2  X 2 x 2 x 2 s)  16;  (3  X 3 x 3 x 3 »)  bl  ; (4 
X 4 X 4 X 4 s)  256,  and  (5  x 5 x 5 x 5 =)  625. 

Again : the  mechanical  power  communicated  to  the  two  supposed  solid  wheels,  of  20  and  22  feet 
diameter,  in  the  above  case,  ^ing  represented  by  1735  and  2546,  the  proportion  between  those  two 
numbers  will  be  found  the  same,  as  l^twccn  160  OOQ,  which  is  £hc  fourth  power  of  20,  and  234  256, 
which  is  the  fourth  power  of  22. 

Tlie  reasons  for  this  proportion  are,  I.  That  the  velocities  of  the  circum- 
ferences of  such  wheels  are  proportionate  to  their  diameters.  -II.  The  energies  of 
moving  bodies  arc  proportionate  to  the  stjuarcH  of  their  velocities.  Ill,  The 
masses  of  such  solid  wheels  arc  proportionate  to  the  squares  of  their  diameters. 

To^find  the  mechanical  potecr  nrhich  must  he  eommuaicalrtl  to  oHjf  central  portion  q/* a toiid  circular 
wheel  (that  is,  to  a smaller  solid  wheel,  within  the  larger  one),  having  given,  the  power  communicated 
to  the  entire  wheel. 

Rule.  Divide  the  diameter  of  the  entire  wheel,  by  the  diameter  of  the  central  portion,  and 
raise  the  fourth  power  of  the  quotient;  the  power  communicated  to  the  entire  wheel,  being  divided 
by  this  fourth  power,  gfives  the  power  communicated  to  the  central  portion. 

Kxample.  The  power  communicated  to  a solid  wheel  of  cast-iron  22  feet  diameter,  and  6 inches 
thick,  to  make  it  revolve  36  times  jicr  minute,  being  2546  cubic  feet  of  cast-iron  raised  1 foot,  what 
power  must  be  communicated  to  a central  portion  or  8m.-i]ler  solid  wheel,  2U  feet  diameter,  contained 
within  the  other  ? Now  22  ft.  20  ft.  s:  1 « I , the  fourth  power  of  which  is  1*  1 x 1‘  1 X 1’  1 X i*  1 =) 
1‘  464.  And  2546  cub.  ft.  -f-  1‘  464  gives  1735  cub.  ft.  for  the  power  which  must  be  communicated 
to  the  central  portion. 

No/e,  The  above  proportions  are  applicable  to  all  cases  of  solid  circular 
wheels,  of  uniform  thickness  and  density,  revolving  on  axes  passing  through  their 
centres. 

In  cases  where  the  thickness  or  density  of  the  revolving  wheel,  is  not  uniform,  we  must  resume 
the  supposition  of  an  assemblage  of  circles  of  suitable  masses  to  represent  the  revolving  wheel  in 
question,  and  the  mass  of  each  circle,  being  multiplied  into  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  with  which 
it  moves,  the  rule  may  be  adapted  to  the  particular  case. 

To  jind  the  centre  ^ ^ration  in  a tultd  circular  wheel,  we  must  recur  to  the  supposed  assemblage 
of  circles  abore-iuentiune^  And  if  we  divide  the  sum  of  the  products  309*  9,  by  100  the  sum  of  the 
naaaea.  we  shall  hare  3*099  feet  for  the  S|»acc  the  whole  mass  must  hai'e  descended,  to  have  eicerted 
the  whole  power  communicated.  The  velocity  due  to  that  height  is  very  nearly  14*  14  ft.  |)cr  second, 
that  is  (H  I4  -r  20*=)  *707  of  the  velocity  (t4  20  ft.  i»cr  see.)  with  which  the  periphery  of  the  circle 
moved ; whence  the  following  conclusion. 


The  mechanical  power  wliich  must  be  communicated  to  a solid  circular  wheel, 
to  make  it  revolve  upon  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  must  be  communicated  to  an  equal  weight  of  matter,  to  give  it  motion 
in  a straight  line,  with  ‘7071  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  periphery  of  the  wheel 
moves  in  its  circle. 

Any  point  in  the  wheel,  which  moves  with  that  velocity,  is  called  a centre  of 
gyration. 
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Note:  in  this  case,  there  will  be  an  infinite  number  of  centres  of  gyra- 
tion, all  situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  of  motion,  and  therefore 
forming  the  periphery  of  a circle,  which  may  be  called  the  circle  of  gyration.  The 
diameter  of  this  circle  will  in  all  cases  be  '707  of  the  tliameter  of  the  solid  wheel. 

Rcle.  Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  solid  wheel  by  '7071,  aod  it  will  gire  the  diameter  of  the 
circle,  iu  which  the  centres  of  gy'iatiou  are  situated. 

SlidingRule./^ 

^ \jj  53  Diain.  of  circle  of  pj'ratioti.  * li  53  U*  H ft.  diam.  of  circle. 

To  find  the  velocity  with  which  the  centres  of  fryretion  revolve  in  their  circular  orbits,  in  oH 
cues  of  Boiid  wheels:  haring  given  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  and  tho  numltcr  of  revolutions 
per  minute,  to  find  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the  centres  of  i^ration,  in  feel  per  second. 

Rule.  Xfultiply  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  iu  feet,  by  the  numlier  of  revolutions  j«r  minute,  and 
divide  the  product  by  27,  the  quotient  ts  the  vchicity  of  the  centres  of  iryration  in  feet  per  second. 

Example.  Siippoiic  a millstone,  5 feet  diameter,  making  100  turns  per  minute,  5 ft.  x 100  turns  ss 
500  27  = 1 8‘  5 feet  per  second  for  the  velocity  of  the  centres  of  g^Tation  in  their  circle. 

Sliding  Rule,  f A Diam.  solid  wheel  ft.  27  22  ft.  27. 

slide  inverted,  t Hero,  per  minute.  VeIo.ofcent.ofgyra.ft  per  sec.  * 36~rev^  29* 3~ft, 

To  Jind  the  centres  of  gt/ratinn  in  a circular  ring  or  annulus : having  given  the  radius  of  the  out- 
side of  the  ring,  and  the  radius  of  the  inside  thereof,  to  find  the  radius  of  tlic  circle  in  which  the 
centres  of  gyration  are  Kituatcd. 

Rule.  Divide  the  difference  between  the  fourth  powers  of  the  two  radii,  by  twice  the  difference 
between  the  si|uarea  of  thoee  radii;  and  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  radius  of  tho  circle,  in 
which  the  centres  of  gyration  of  the  ring  are  situated. 

Example.  A ring  1 1 feet  radius  outside  and  10  feet  radiu-s  inside.  The  difference  between 
[4  041  (the  fourth  power  of  11)  and  10000  (the  fourth  power  of  10)  is 4-641.  Twice  the  difference 
itetween  121  (thesquarcof  1 1)  and  100  (the  »|uarc  of  10)  is  (21  x 2 =)  42.  Then  4641 -r  42  = 

1 10*5,  the  square  root  of  which,  10*  519,  is  the  radius  of  the  centre  of  gyration. 

Proof.  When  this  ring  revolves  35  tiroes  per  minute,  the  centres  of  gyration  will  descrilMs  a circle 
21*04  feet  diam.  and  will  more  therein  with  a velocity  of  39* 65  feet  ]}«r  second;  the  height  due  to 
this  velocity  U 24*  5 feet,  and  if  the  mass  of  matter  in  the  ring  was  33  cubic  feet,  its  energy  would  be 
(24*5  X 33  =)  80$*5  cubic  feet  descending  I foot. 

Distances  of  the  centres  of  gyration  from  the  centre  of  motion,  in  different 
revolving  bodies. 

In  a straight  uniform  rod  revolving  about  one  end,  the  length  of  the  rod  X'5773 

In  a circular  plate  revolving  on  its  centre,  the  radius  of  the  circle  X •7071 

In  a circular  plate  revolving  about  one  of)  radius  X'5 

In  a thin  circular  ring  ' its  diameters  as  an  axis)  radius  X‘7071 

In  a solid  .sphere  revolving  about  one  of)  radius  X'6325 

In  a thin  hollow  sphere  "(its  diameters  as  an  axis  ) radius  X‘81(>4 

In  a cone  revolving  about  its  axis,  the  radius  of  the  circular  base  X'51'77 

In  a right  angled  cone  revolving  about  its  vertex,  the  height  of  the  cone  X ‘SGI) 
In  a paralioloid  revolving  about  its  axis,  the  radius  of  the  circular  base  X'5773 

Note.  The  weight  of  the  revolving  body,  multiplied  into  the  height  due  to 
the  velocity  with  which  the  centre  of  gyration  moves  in  its  circle,  is  the  energy  of 
that  body,  or  the  mechanical  power  which  must  be  communicated  to  it,  to  give  it 
that  motion. 

A Pendulum  is  a heavy  body,  so  freely  suspended  by  a i-od,  or  line,  from 
a fixed  support,  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  perform  alternate  motions  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle  described  about  the  centre  of  suspension. 
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The  natural  quiescent  position  of  a pemlulous  body,  is  when  the  suspending 
rod,  or  line,  is  vertical ; because  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  botly  is  in  its  lowest 
position  when  it  is  situated  exactly  beneath  the  centre  of  suspension. 

If,  by  the  exertion  of  any  force,  a pendulum  is  removed  or  drawn  aside  from 
the  vertical  position,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise,  and  consequently  the  pendulum 
will  return,  or  fall  towards  the  vertical  line  by  the  action  of  gravity,  when  that 
disturbing  force  ceases  to  act.  The  moving  mass  acquires  a considerable  energy 
of  motion,  by  the  descent  of  its  centre  of  gravity  in  the  circular  arc,  during  the 
return  to  the  vertical  line,  and  as  this  energy  is  not  destroyed  or  counteracted  when 
it  arrives  at  that  position,  it  will  carry  the  pendulum  forward  in  the  circular  arc, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vertical  line,  and  then  the  centre  of  gravity  rising, 
counteracts  the  eneigy,  until  it  is  quite  expended,  and  consequently  the  motion  in 
that  direction  ceases,  leaving  the  jiendulum  to  return  to  the  vertical  line  by  its 
gravity  ; but  in  descending,  during  such  return,  it  acquires  a new  energy,  which 
carries  it  fonvard  in  the  arc  as  before. 

In  this  manner  a pendulous  body  continues  to  vibrate  or  oscillate  backwards 
and  forwards,  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  line,  by  virtue  of  the  power  originally 
communicated  to  it ; and  if  it  were  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  friction 
of  the  centre  of  suspension,  such  vibrating  motion  would  continue  for  ever. 

The  motiOD  of  a peodulum  19  kept  up  bf  the  compound  action  of  psrarity  and  loertix.  For 
gravity  caiiscti  the  pcuduluuft  body  to  move  tiuvards  the  rertical  Hue ; but  that  motion  ts  at  first 
impeded  by  the  inertie,  until  the  motion  beiii^  ^adually  generated,  the  aiNjiured  ener^  U sufficient 
to  carry  the  pendulum  beyond  thu  vertical  iitie  on  the  opposite  side,  and  occasion  its  rise,  until  the 
continued  retarding  force  of  gravity,  destroys  the  energy  and  causes  its  return. 

When  a body  which  is  suspended  as  a |>endiiluni  is  removed  from  the  vertical  position,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  weight  of  each  particle,  to  restore  it  to  the  vertical  position,  is  proportional  to  the  hori- 
xoutal  distance  of  such  particle  from  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  |K>int  of  suspension;  and 
the  united  forces  of  all  the  particles,  may  be  etpressefl  by  the  product  of  the  whole  weight  into  the 
horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  from  that  vertical  line. 

The  moss  which  is  to  he  moved  in  the  circular  arc  by  this  force,  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  sum  of 
all  the  products  obtained  by  midtiplying  the  weight  of  each  particle,  into  the  stpiare  of  its  distance 
from  the  centre  of  motion. 

The  motion  of  a pcnditlum  in  one  direction,  from  its  state  of  rest,  until  it  begins  to  return  in  ait 
opposite  direction,  is  termed  a rilrathn  or  an  ofniiation  g and  the  time  which  elapses  during  sueb 
motion,  is  colled  the  time  nf  oiAro/fen,  or  oj  an  otctUalion. 

A timplc  p4mduluui  is,  when  the  suspending  rod  or  line  is  sup}K>«od  to  be  inflexible,  and  without 
weight ; and  when  the  weight,  or  pendulous  body,  is  collected  into  a inathcmaticol  point,  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  suspension,  to  that  point  is  the  ten^h  of  the  pcndulnm.  A small  leaden  bullet, 
suspended  by  a long  and  fine  hair,  will  represent  a simple  pendulum,  and  possesses  the  following 
properties : 

I.  If  the  pendulum  vibrates  in  tlic  arc  of  a circle,  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  ball  when  it 
arrives  at  the  lowest  point,  will  be  proportionate  (0  the  chord  of  the  arc  which  it  describes  in  its 
de^nt. 

II.  Tlic  force  which  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  ball,  in  its  circular  arc,  is  pro]>ortionetl  to  the 
whole  force  of  gravity,  as  the  horizoulal  distance  of  tlic  bull,  from  the  vertical  line,  is  to  the  length  of 
the  pendulum. 

III.  The  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a given  time,  by  any  pendulum  is  nearly  the  same, 
whether  the  vibration  be  longer  or  shorter.  Note.  This  is  true,  when  the  hall  describes  a curve 
called  a cycloid,  but  is  not  quite  exact  when  the  ball  describes  a circular  arc,  unless  that  arc  is  so 
short,  that  the  cycloid  and  the  circle  do  not  differ  perceptibly. 

IV.  The  time  of  vibration  in  a short  circular  arc,  is  proportioned  to  the  time  in  which  a body 
would  fall  by  gravity  through  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  as  the  circumference  of  a circle  is  to 
its  diameter. 

V.  The  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a given  time,  by  pendulums  ofdiffiereot  lengths,  is  inversely 
as  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths;  provided  the  force  of  gravity  continues  the  same. 

VI.  The  lesgths  of  pendulums  vibrating  in  the  same  time,  is  directly  as  the  force  cf  gravity. 
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Tojind  the  height  a hod^  wU JhU,  in  the  time  that  a pendulum  makes  one  tihratioat  having  given 
the  length  of  the  pendulum. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  length  of  the  pendulum  by  4‘  9348,  and  it  will  give  the  height  through 
which  a body  will  fHl)  in  the  time  whiUt  the  pendiilitm  maken  one  vibration. 

Ejrample.  The  length  of  a pendulum,  which  vibrates  in  vacuo  once  iu  a second,  U S9*  1886 
inches;  which, nuiltiplied  by  4' 9348,  gives  193*  HI  inches  for  the  height  through  which  a b^y  will 
fall  to  vacuo,  in  one  second.  (See  {lugc  21.) 


Slidiug  Rule-  f ^ 

^ ( B 400 


Ivcncth  of  pendulum. 
Height  a body  will  fall. 


JCsample  ^ - 3‘26I5  ft.  length. 

^ B 400  16  093  ft.faiJcD. 


To  Jind  the  length  of  a pendulum,  uhich  will  perform  a ghen  number  rf  vibrations  i«  a minute. 
Rule.  Divide  the  cfinstant  numlK-r  375*36  by  the  number  of  vibrations  made  per  minute,  and 
the  stiuarc  of  the  quotient  is  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  inches. 

kjeimidt’.  To  make  60  vibrations  jver  minute.  375*  36  60  = 6*  256,  the  square  of  which  is 

39*  1.38  inrltes  for  the  length  of  the  ^lendulum. 

Or  conversely.  Divide  the  constant  numlicr  375*  36  by  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  in  inches,  and  the  quotient  is  the  miniWr  of  vibrations  it  will  make  in  a minute. 

Example.  A |)enduluiu  of  22  inches  long.  The  square  root  of  22  is  4*  69;  and  375*  36 -f- 4*  69 
ss  80  vibrations  per  minute. 

Sliding  Rule,  ( g 22  I.ength  of  pendulum  inches.  9 inches  length. 

slide  invertefl.  JD  80  ^'ibrations  wade  i»er  min  " ^ D 80  (iO  ribr.  [wr  minute. 


In  most  cases  tbc  ueight  of  the  }ienduIou$  l»dy  is  not  collected  in  one  point;  for  instance,  when 
the  ntd  by  which  it  is  suspended  forms  a ojosiderable  portion  of  its  weight ; or  the  whole  weight  may 
he  dispoacsl  in  that  rod-  In  all  such  cases,  the  efficient  length  of  the  {tendulum  must  be  measured 
from  the  centre  of  suspension,  to  an  imaginary  point  termed  the  centre  of  oscillation,  and  which  is  at 
such  a distance  from  the  centre  of  motion  as  is  equal  to  tbc  length  of  a simple  jiendulum,  which 
will  vibrate  in  tlie  same  time  as  the  pendulous  body  in  question. 

The  cen'tbe  of  Oscillation  in  a pendulous  Body  is  a point  in  the  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  suspension,  and  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  all  the  matter  of  the  lioily  emild  be  collected 
io  tliat  point,  any  force  applied  there,  would  generate  the  same  angular  velocity,  iu  a given  time,  as  the 
same  force  would  generate  sti  the  same  time,  l>y  acting  similarly  at  the  centre  of  grai-ity  of  the 
liendulum,  when  all  the  juirts  thereof  are  situated  iu  their  respective  places. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  body  may  be  consudered  as  collected  in  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the 
force  of  gravity  may  be  considered  as  acting  entirely  at  that  jioiut.  The  inertia;  of  the  pendulous 
body  may  also  Ik*  considered  as  acting  entirely  at  its  n*ntre  of  g^Tation,  which  has  licen  before 
explained.  Hence  the  {losition  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a |ioiidulous  body,  has  a constant  relation 
to  the  position  of  its  centre  of  gyration,  and  its  centre  of  gravity ; via.  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
motion  to  the  centre  of  gyration,  is  a mean  proportional  between  the  distances  of  the  centres  of 
oscillation,  and  gravity,  from  the  centre  of  motion.  Whence  the  following  rule:-— 


To  fnd  the  distance  of  the  cenlre  tf  oseUlation  of  a pendulous  body  from  its  centre  of  motion. 

Having  given  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration,  and  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
from  tiic  centre  of  motion  : 

Rule.  Divide  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration,  by  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  the  product  is  the  distance  of  the  a»ntre  of  oscillation. 

Example.  A straight  uniform  rod  20  inches  long,  being  suspended  by  one  end,  the  centre  of 
gyration  will  be  at  1 1*  .i3  inches  from  tlie  centre  of  motion  (sec  p.  34),  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
W'lll  beat  10  inches  therefrom.  The  Sf|uare  of  11*55  is  133*3*^  by  10  13*33  inches  6*om  the 

centre  of  suspension  to  the  centre  of  oscillation.  It  is  situated  at  (13*3  -r  20  =)  *66,  or  exactly  tw<s. 
thirds  of  the  whole  length.  If  the  centre  of  gyration  is  not  known,  then, 

Rule.  Multiply  the  weight  of  each  particle  of  the  pendulous  Ixtdy,  into  the  wiiiare  of  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  divide  tbc  sum  of  all  these  products,  by  the  prcsiuct  of  the 
*‘tim  of  all  the  weights,  multiplied  into  the  distance  of  the  centre  gravity  from  the  centre  of  motion. 
The  quotient  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  osdllatioo. 

Example.  Suppose  a straight  rod  to  be  represented  by  10  eoual  bullets,  threaded  u]K>n  a wire 
20  inches  long,  at  dbtam^s  of  1,  3,  5,  7,  9»  13,  15,  17,  and  ID  inches;  the  squares  ^f  these 

dUtaoces  will  be  1, 9,  25,  49,  81,  12).  I69,  225,  289,  and  361,  the  weight  of  each  liall  being  1 Ib. 
the  same  numbers  will  also  represent  the  products,  and  their  sum  is  1330. 

The  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion  to  the  centre  of  granty  U 10  inches;  which,  multiplied 
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by  10  weinhU  = 100.  And  lastly,  1330  100  girn  1S.3  inc.  for  the  distance  between  tlte  centre 

of  oecillatiou  and  the  centre  of  motion,  as  before. 

By  this  method,  the  centre  of  osidlUtion  of  any  rc^ilarly  formed  bcj<]y  may  be  found;  fur  we 
hare  only  to  itna^uc  a similar  body  to  be  cotnuosed  of  several  detaclied  balls  or  masses  cunnected 
t4i^thcr,  in  the  same  manner  as  before  directed  fur  finding  the  centre  of  gyration  (p.  33). 

To  Jind  the  dUtnnee  of  the  cetUre  <y  osci/lathn  of  a pmdu'ouf  bod^Jrom  its  rewire  of  ^uvitjf. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  weight  of  each  particle  of  the  pendulous  budy,  by  the  square  of  ita  distance 
from  the  centre  of  f^rarity,  and  divide  the  sum  of  all  these  products,  by  the  product  (obtained 
by  multiplying^  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  by  the  distance  between  iU  wntre  of  gravity  and  its 
centre  of  motion.  The  quotient  U the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  beneath  the  centre  of 
p^vity. 

Exomfle.  Siip|)oae  ten  equal  bulleta  threaded  on  a wire  20  Inches  Ion|^,  as  in  the  former 
example;  the  centre  of  i^vity  will  be  in  the  middle  of  iu  lenerth,  and  the  centres  of  the  balls  will 
be  rcs|>ec(irely  at  1,  3,  5,  7,  xnd  9 inches'  distance  on  each  side  thereof;  the  squares  of  these  dis* 
lances  will  be  1,  9*  ^3,  <li).  and  81  on  one  side  of  the  centre  «>f  gravity,  and  the  same  on  the  oppo- 
site side;  the  vei;(ht  of  each  ball  Wiu^  1,  the  same  numbers  will  also  represent  the  respective  pro- 
ducts, and  their  sum  is  330.  The  distance  l>ctwecn  the  centre  of  motion  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  10  inc.,  which  x by  10  weights  = 100  ; aud  lastly,  330  -4-  100  gives  3'  3 inches  for  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  oscillatitm  Iteneath  the  centre  of  gravity;  which  being  at  10  inches'  distance  from 
the  centre  of  motion,  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  (10  3.d  »)  13.3  inches  therefrom,  as  before. 

In  a ttniform  rod  iuspendtd  bjf  vne  ej'Irewi/Iy,  the  centre  of  oscUlntion  \uiU  be  at  iteo-ihird*  y 
the  length  of  the  rod  from  its  centre  uf  motion.  Or  if  the  same  rod  be  suspended  with  one-third  of  ita 
length  alxive  the  centre  of  motion,  and  two-thirds  beneath  the  centre  of  oscillation  will  be  at  the 
lower  extremity,  and  consequently  the  rod  will  vibrate  in  the  same  time  as  when  it  was  susjMsndcd 
by  the  upper  extremity. 

Tht  centre  of  (*sciUation  and  the  centre  of  wo//oa  are  reciprocal  ,♦  for  if  a body  which  is  so 
auspendeil  by  any  point  as  to  vibrate  thereon,  lie  inverted  and  siispendeil  by  its  centre  of  oscillation, 
the  former  point  of  suspension  will  become  the  centre  of  oscillation,  and  tlic  vibrations  in  both  posi- 
tions will  lie  jverformed  iu  equal  times.  From  this  property,  the  centre  uf  oscillation  in  any  irregular 
body  may  be  determined  experimentally  ; fur  the  number  of  vibrations  wltich  it  performs  in  a 
given  time,  when  susiwnded  on  any  point,  being  ascertaiucil,  it  may  then  be  inverted,  and  suspended 
by  some  other  jwint,  which  may  be  found  by  repeated  trials  to  be  so  situated,  that  the  vibrations 
will  be  CNactly  the  same  as  before,  theu  the  distance  between  these  two  {Mints  is  the  length  of  a 
simple  iwndulum,  which  will  vibrate  in  the  same  time.  It  w<ts  u{>ou  this  principle  that  Captain 
Kater  determined  the  length  of  a {icudulum  vibrating  seconds  to  be  3U'  1393  inebes  of  the  new  imperial 
standard  mea.siire  (w). 

Exnmpie.  Suppose  a rod  or  bar,  of  uniform  siac  and  weight,  58  700  inches  hmg,  to  he  suspended 
by  one  of  its  extremities;  it  will  |>erform  a vibration  in  a second,  fur  the  centre  of  oscillation  will 
be  at  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  rod  from  the  centre  of  motion,  or  39-1393  inches.  If  the  rod  is 
inverted,  and  suf>pendcd  by  its  centre  of  wcillatinn,  one-third  of  its  length  will  be  above  the  centre 
of  inutioD,  and  tuo-thirds  below,  but  it  will  vibrate  in  exactly  the  same  time  as  in  the  first 
instance. 

A Revolving  or  Ce.vthifug.vl  Penduli:.m,  is  a heavy  ball  suspended  by  a 
string  or  rwl  from  a fixed  point,  in  sneh  manner  as  to  revolve  about  a vertical 
axis,  and  describe  a horizontal  circle.  It  is  also  called  a conical  pendulum,  be- 
cause the  string  or  rod  of  suspension  describes  the  surface  uf  a cone  during  its 
revolution. 

In  such  a pendulum  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  revolving  ball  tends 
to  remove  it  from  the  vertical  axis,  so  as  to  keep  the  rod  of  suspension  extended, 
at  an  angle  with  the  vertical  line  ; but  the  force  of  gravity  tends  to  draw  the  ball 
towards  the  vertical  axis.  If  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  is  caused  to  move  with  uni- 
form velocity  in  the  circle  which  it  de.scribes,  tliesc  contending  forces  will  maintain  a 


(a)  The  lenirth  of  the  wconds*  pendulum  has  been  stated  (in  pp.  Tt  and  40)  at  39.tSK6  inrhes  of 
Sir  (ienrde  Shitckburfi's  brass  standard  scale.  Siucc  that  article  was  printed,  an  Act  of  Purliament 
has  been  passed,  ileelaring  a brass  standard  scale,  made  in  1760,  to  be  the  genuine  and  original 
measure,  which  is  now  denominated  the  Imperi.al  Standard  Yard;  and  that  the  seconds’  pendulum 
is  OO.tasa  inches  of  this  Imperial  Standard  Measure. 
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constant  equilibrium,  whereby  the  ball  will  preserve  a constant  distance  from  the 
vertical  axis.  If  the  velocity  of  the  revolving  motion  is  increased,  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  ball  will  increase,  and  will  overbalance  its  gravitating  tendency,  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  recede  from  the  vertical  axis,  and  describe  a larger  circle  ; but  in  receding 
from  the  vertical  axis,  the  gravitating  tendency  is  also  increased  until  it  balances 
the  increased  centrifugal  force,  and  then  the  ball  will  retain  its  new  distance 
from  the  vertical  axis,  and  will  continue  to  describe  that  larger  circle,  until  sgme 
other  change  takes  place  in  its  revolving  motion.  For  instance,  if  the  velocity  is 
diminished,  the  gravitating  tendency  will  exceed  the  diminished  centrifugal  force, 
and  will  cause  the  ball  to  approach  the  vertical  axis,  so  as  to  describe  a smaller 
circle.  The  apparatus  called  a governor,  for  regulating  the  velocity  of  the 
motion  of  a steam.enginc,  is  constructed  on  this  principle. 

Dr.  Young  has  remarked,  that  the  motion  of  a centrifugal  pendulum,  may 
be  imagined  to  be  eompounded  of  two  different  ribrations  of  a simple  pendulum, 
taking  plaec  at  the  same  time,  but  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; for 
whilst  a simple  pendulum  is  under  the  influence  of  a force  which  causes  it  to 
vibrate  from  north  to  south,  it  is  capable,  at  the  same  time,  of  receiving  the 
impression  of  another  force,  which,  if  it  operated  alone,  would  cause  it  to  vibrate 
from  east  to  west.  And  assuming  the  two  forces  to  be  equal,  but  acting  in 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  their  combined  action  on  the  ball  of  the 
pendulum  will  cause  it  to  revolve  with  uniform  motion  in  a horizontal  circle,  at 
a constant  horizontal  distance  from  the  vertical  axis,  and  at  a constant  perpen- 
dicular distance  beneath  the  point  of  suspension. 

One  revolution  of  a centrifugal  pendulum,  will  be  performed  in  the  same 
time  as  two  vibrations  of  a simple  ]>endulum,  whereof  the  length  is  equal  to  the 
vertical  height  of  the  point  of  suspension,  above  the  plane  of  the  circle  described 
by  the  centre  of  the  revolving  ball ; or,  in  other  words,  half  the  period  of  a 
revolution  of  a conical  pendulum  is  equal  to  the  time  of  one  vibration  of  a simple 
pendulum  whereof  the  length  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  cone  described  by 
the  rod  of  suspension.  It  follows,  that  the  period  of  the  revolution  of  a centrifugal 
pendulum,  is  not  so  much  determined  by  the  length  of  the  pendulun),  or  the 
size  of  the  circle  described  by  its  ball,  as  by  the  vertical  height  of  the  point  of 
suspension  above  the  plane  of  that  circle. 

To  find  the  diatneter  of  the  circle  described  by  the  centre  of  the  bail  of  a centr'faf^al  pendulstm* 
H&riog  ^ven  the  Dumber  of  revolutions  the  pendulum  makes  per  minute;  and  its  length  in  inches, 
between  the  centre  of  the  hall  and  the  point  of  9us|>en!iioD  ; 

Rulr.  Divide  the  constant  numlter  187*68,  by  the  Dumber  of  revolutions  made  per  minute, 
and  the  square  of  the  quotient  will  be  the  vertical  height  in  inches,  of  the  point  of  suspension,  above 
the  plane  of  the  circle  desrribed  by  the  centre  of  the  ball  (o).  Then,  to  fina  the  radius  of  that  circle, 
deduct  the  square  of  the  vertical  height  in  inches,  from  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  revolving 
dulum  in  inches,  and  the  square  root  of  the  remainder  is  the  radius  in  inches,  of  the  circle  described 
by  the  centre  of  the  ball ; and  tM-ice  that  square  rout,  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  inches. 

Example.  Suppose  the  length  to  be  28  inches  from  the  point  of  suspension  to  the  centre  of  the 
ball,  and  that  the  pendulum  revolves  37  limes  per  minute.  187*66  37  revolutions  = 5*07,  the 

square  of  which  is  25*  7 inches  for  the  vertical  height,  or  altitude  of  the  coue;  the  square  of  this  is 
660*  6,  and  the  square  of  28  inches  length  is  784.  Deducting  650*  6 from  784,  the  remainder  is  1 23*  6, 
and  the  square  root  of  this  is  11*1  inches  for  the  radius  of  the  circle  described  by  the  centre  of  the 
ball ; or  22*  3 inches  for  its  diameter. 


(a)  To  do  this  by  the  sliding  rule,  it  must  be  set  as  follows,  and  will  then  form  a table: 
Sliding  Rule,  fg  22  Altitude  of  cone  inches.  £xam  ® 25*7  inc.  vertii*al  height, 

slide  inverted,  qo  Revolutions  per  minute.  D 40  37  revolutions  per  min. 
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In  man7  cases  it  is  convenient  to  compute  the  effect  of  a revolving  pen- 
dulum  from  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  ball,  rather  than  by  comparison  with  a 
simple  pendulum,  because  the  point  of  suspension  does  not  always  coincide  with 
the  vertical  axis  of  rotation,  ^is  is  frequently  the  case  in  governors  for  steam 
engines ; and  then  the  point  of  suspension  is  not  a fixed  centre  of  motion,  but  it 
describes  a small  horizontal  circle  about  the  vertical  axis,  and  consequently  the  rod 
of  suspension  does  not  describe  a complete  cone,  but  only  a frustum  of  a cone. 

If  we  find  what  tendency  the  ball  will  have  to  approach  towards  the  vertical  axis, 
by  its  own  gravity,  and  consider  that  as  the  centripetal  force,  we  may  then  proceed 
(by  the  converse  of  the  rule  given  in  p.  28)  to  compute  what  velocity  of  circular 
motion  must  be  given  to  the  ball,  in  order  that  its  centrifugal  force  may  balance 
and  counteract  that  centripetal  force. 

The  force  with  which  the  ball  tende  to  approach  towarda  a vertical  lincpaasin^  through  its  point 
of  suspension,  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  wei^rht  of  the  ball,  as  the  horizontal  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  ball  to  the  vertical  line,  bears  to  the  vertical  lieijfht  of  the  |»oint  of  suspension  above  the 
centre  of  the  ball.  Therefore  if  the  horizoatai  distance  is  divided  by  the  vertical  height,  the  quotient 
will  be  the  force  with  which  the  ball  will  tend  towards  the  vertical  line,  expressed  in  terms  of  its 
own  weight,  which  is  supposed  to  be  1 (a).  For  instance,  in  the  preceding  case,  11*1  inc.  horizontal 
“5“  25*  7 inc-  vertical  = *^32  of  the  weight  of  the  ball. 

Having  thus  determined  the  centripetal  force,  the  rate  of  revidution  requisite  to  produce  an 
equivalent  centrifugal  force  may  be  found  by  the  rule  p.  28,  stated  conversely,  vis.  Multiply  thecen- 
trijictal  force  of  the  ball,  expresiied  in  terms  of  its  own  weight,  by  the  (xmstant  number  70  -140 ; and 
divide  the  product  by  the  diameter  of  the  circle  described  by  the  centre  of  the  ball  in  inches;  the 
square  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  revolutions  it  must  make  per  minute. 

Kxamnlt.  Suppose  that  the  centripetal  force  of  the  ball  is  *432  of  its  own  weight,  and  that  the 
centre  of  the  hail  is  to  describe  a circle  of  22*2  inches  diameter : then  704 10  x *432  = 30430  -r  22*2 
inc.  dia.  = 1370,  the  square  root  of  which  is  37  rei’olutioos  per  minute,  the  same  as  stated  in  the 
preceding  method. 

This  calculation  will  require  two  ojierations  on  the  sliding  rule,  thus.  If  wc  know  the  angle 
in  degrees,  that  the  rod  of  suspension  makes  with  the  vertical,  then  set  the  slider  for  the  tangent  of  that 
num^r  of  degrees,  on  the  line  t at  the  Imck  of  the  slider  (a) ; or  otherwise,  we  can  set  tl»c  rale  in  the 
same  position,  by  means  of  the  vertical  height  of  the  point  of  su8}>cnsion  above  the  centre  of  the  ball, 
and  the  hewisontai  distance  of  that  centre  from  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, thus : 

I Slidinir  Rule  I degrees  on  the  7 A Vertical  height  inches  70440consUnt  multiplier. 

^liuc  t behind  the  slide.  / g Horizontal  distance  inc.  Product  for  2d  operation. 

The  product  thus  obtained  is  that  of  the  centri|>ctal  force  into  the  constant  multiplier;  then, 

II  Slidtn  Rule  J ^ I7iam.  of  circle  inches.  Product  of  1st  operation.  Erant  ^ 3043 

^ 1 0 1 Hevolutious  |M.*r  minute.  D 1 37R* 


(tf)  The  tangent  of  the  an^e  that  the  rod  of  su»|>ension  makes  with  the  vertical  line,  will  repre- 
sent the  force  with  which  the  ball  tends  towards  the  vertical,  expressed  in  terms  of  its  own  weight. 

If  the  angle  is  expressed  in  degrees,  its  tangent  may  be  fumid  in  tables  of  sines  and  tangents;  or 
else  by  means  of  a line  marked  t,  on  the  back  of  the  slider  of  the  Soho  Sliding  Rule;  the  slide  must 
be  drawn  nut  towanls  the  right  hand,  so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  divisions  of  the  line  t from  under  the 
rule,  until  that  division  which  represents  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  angle  in  question,  corresponds 
with  the  end  of  the  rule ; the  slider  beiflg  thus  set  fur  the  angle,  its  tangent  will  be  found  on  the  line 
B,  opposite  to  1 on  the  line  A.  For  instance,  the  angle  in  the  above  case  is  about  23i  degrees,  then. 


Soho  Sliding  Rule 


•I 


231  deg.  line  t 1 
behind  the  slide,  / 


A 

B' 


I.  Radius 
‘423  Tangent 


Vertical  height 
Horizontal  dist. 


25*  7 inc. 
1 1 *1  inc. 


Note.  The  tendency  of  the  ball  to  approach  the  vertical  will  be  the  same  in  all  cases  when  the 
suspending  rod  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  vertical,  whatever  may  be  its  length  or  the  distance 
of  the  ball  from  the  point  of  suspension. 
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When  the  centripetal  force  is  thus  computed  separately  from  the  centrifu{;al 
force,  we  are  enabled  to  take  into  account  any  other  tendency  which  the  ball  may 
have  to  approach  the  axis,  in  addition  to  that  of  its  own  weight,  viz.  the  weight  of 
the  susi>cnsion  rods,  or  of  the  jiarts  connected  with  them  ; in  such  cases  the  ad- 
ditional force  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  ball,  and  added  to 
the  ccntri])ctal  force  of  the  ball  itself,  as  determined  by  the  preceding  method. 

If  the  5ii<)ponsh>n  rod  of  it  re%’olriim^  pendulum  U retpiired  to  expand  to  socne  ^ren  anple  from 
the  vertical  ptwition,  the  ennetant  number  70  440  beinj^  multiplied  by  the  tangent  of  that  aiifrlo,  will 
trive  other  constant  uumberit  suitable  for  such  caae5i,  of  which  the  two  following  are  tlie  tnmt 
common. 

Tc  Jind  ike  rate  at  tehich  the  ball  ^ a centrifugal  pendulum  mu$t  retolve  in  any  gieem  circle,  to  came 
the  rod  of  tnspemion  to  aisume  an  angle  O|f30  degrees  with  the  vertical  line. 

Rci.k.  Divide  the  constant  number  40  670  by  the  diameter  of  the  circle  described  by  the  centre 
rd'the  ball  in  inches ; the  square  root  of  the  quotient  U the  number  of  times  the  ball  must  revolve  per 
minute. 

/Cxample,  Suppose  the  centre  of  the  ball  ui  to  describe  a circle  of  .lO  inches  diameter,  then, 
40  670  -2-  30  = 1355' 60,  the  ar^uarc  root  of  which  is  36*  8 revolutions  per  min. 

.Slidiiift  Rule,  g W Diam.  of  cirele  inches.  ..  ; _H  30  inr.  diani. 

slide  inverted,  j ij  26  Revolutions  (>er  min.  -“"IP  * [)  26  36  8 rFvolutT 

The  rule  thus  set.  forms  a complete  table  of  the  uumher  of  revolutions  suitable  for  each  diameter. 

To  Jind  ike  rate  at  Kkiek  the  pendnlnm  must  revotve,  that  its  rod  mau  assume  an  ong/e  of  45  degrees. 
In  this  ease,  the  centripetal  force  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  bull,  therefore  the  rule 
must  he  in  effect  the  same  as  that  in  p.  2R. 

Rule.  Divide  the  omstant  number  70  440  by  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  inches;  the 
s«|uare  root  of  the  quotientis  the  number  of  times  the  ball  must  revolve  per  minute. 

Sliding  Rule,  f fl  44  Diam.  of  circle  inches.  g 44  S2  inc.  diam. 

slide  inverted.  | p)  qo  Hovolutions  per  min.  D 40  36'8  revolut. 

The  rule  thus  set  forms  a complete  table  of  the  number  of  revolutions  suitable  for  each  diameter. 

Note.  In  nil  the  preceding  rules  relative  to  centrifugal  pendulums,  the  action 
of  the  ball  alone  is  considered,  the  rod  of  suspension  being  assumed  to  be  without 
weight ; but  when  the  weight  of  the  rod,  and  other  part.s  connected  with  it,  bears 
a sensible  proportion  to  that  of  the  ball,  an  equivalent  allowance  must  be  made. 

The  Mechanical  Powers  are  the  simple  elements  of  which  all  machines 
arc  composed  ; they  are  usually  stated  as  six  in  number,  viz.  the  lever  ; the  •wheel 
and  adris ; the  pullet/;  the  inclined  plane  ; the  scretc  ; and  the  wedge.  There  are 
also  two  others  of  modern  invention.  All  these  are  the  material  agents,  by  means  of 
which  contending  or  opposing  forces  are  brought  to  operate  upon  one  another. 
The  simple  mechanical  powers  admit  of  being  combined,  so  as  to  act  iu  concert, 
for  the  attainment  of  a common  object,  and  such  combinations  are  usually  termed 
machines. 

• 

The  mechanir«il  powers  are  u.hc<1  to  transmit  the  force  of  some  first  mover,  and  direct  ita 
actiop  to  the  resisfaiice  which  \9  required  to  be  overeuinc  by  the  exertion  of  that  force.  The  office  of 
the  inter|*o»ed  mechanical  power  may  lie,  either  to  inulti|dy  or  increase  the  force  with  which  the  first 
mover  acts,  so  aa  to  enable  it  to  oi'crcome  the  resistance  of  a greater  force ; or  else  to  augment  the 
motion  w hich  the  first  mover  possesses,  and  cause  it  to  act  on  the  resisting  force  through  an  increased 
apace;  and  in  some  cases  a mechaiiica]  power  ia  introduced  merely  to  change  the  direction  in  which 
tlic  force  of  its  first  mover  acts,  and  to  transmit  that  force  in  a new  direction  suitable  to  that  of  the 
resistance  which  is  to  be  overcome. 
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The  mechanical  powers  are  therefore  the  organs  by  which  a given  force  may 
be  accumulated  to  any  required  degree  of  intensity  ; and  whereby  the  motion 
resulting  from  the  exertion  of  a given  force,  may  hc-modilied  in  its  velocity  and 
direction,  so  as  to  become  adapted  to  any  required  purpose.  It  is  usual  to  employ 
the  term  pourr,  to  express  the  force  which  is  communicated  to  any  mechanical 
power,  and  the  tenn  uviiiht  or  resistance  to  denote  the  contending  or  opposing 
force,  which  the  mechanical  ]iower  is  required  to  counteract  or  overcome. 

Mechanical  powers  arc  not  always  required  to  transmit  motion  ; for  in  many 
cases  it  is  only  required  to  produce  a statical  equilibrium  between  the  power  and  the 
weight,  by  means  of  some  mechanical  power  which  is  interposed  between  them. 

In  considering  the  mechanical  jMJwers,  and  their  various  combinations,  as  the 
means  of  increasing  either  the  force  or  the  motion  wliich  is  communicated  to  them 
by  their  first  moving  jwwcrs,  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  rcsidting 
force  cannot  be  increased,  without  a correspondingdiminution  of  the  original  motion; 
nor  can  the  rcsidting  motion  be  increased  without  a corresponding  diminution  of 
the  original  force;  consequently  no  application  of  mechanical  powers  can  augment 
the  amount  of  moving  force  or  mechanical  power,  as  defined  in  p.  Ifi.  For  the 
utmost  effect  of  any  mechanical  power  is  to  decompose  any  moving  force  which  is 
communicated  to  it,  into  the  constituent  elements  of  force  and  motion,  and  then  to 
recompose  them  again  into  a new  moving  force,  having  a different  proportion  of 
those  elements,  but  forming  the  same  amount  as  the  original. 

'Ilie  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  force  which  is  communicated  to 
any  mechanical  power,  by  the  space  through  which  such  force  acts,  will  in  all 
cases  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  weight  or  resistance  into  the  height  or  space 
through  which  it  is  raised  or  overcome  by  the  aid  of  that  mechanical  jiower  (a)  ; 
this  is  an  essential  reservation  which  must  never  be  overlooked  in  considering  the 
properties  of  the  mechanical  ]>owers,  and  should  be  jircservcd  in  the  memory,  by  a 
maxim  that  “ whaterer  is  gained  injiirce,  is  lost  in  sptHx.”  'I'hc  truth  of  this 
maxim  will  become  apparent  when  the  following  reason  for  the  augmentation  of 
force  is  understood. 

All  tlie  raeclianical  powers  o]ierate  by  meaas  of  certain  fixed  and 'motionless  supports,  which  are 
Wi  diffpoMMi,  ai(  tu  sustain  ]iart  of  the  opposing  force,  in  onlcr  to  i^lterc  the  roorinf^  or^^s  from  the 
opposition  of  such  psirt  of  tlic  force;  in  consctiucnce^  the  motive  force  which  is  communicated  to  the 
moving  organs,  is  caustNi  to  act  with  all  its  etficacy  upon  such  proportion  of  the  resisting  force,  ns 
those  organs  really  do  sustain;  but  it  is  evident,  that  the  portion  of  resisting  force  which  is  hy  this 
expedient  thrown  upon  the  fixed  support  will  not  receive  any  motion.  The  result  is,  that  although 
a great  oppising  force  may  l»e  overcome  by  a smaller  active  force,  this  effect  is  attained  by  a pro- 
portionate sacrifice  of  the  motion  of  the  smaller  force,  because  only  part  of  that  motion  is  transmitted 
to  the  greater  force  which  is  overcome. 

The  iucrcaac  of  velocity,  which  may  be  attained  by  means  of  a mechanical  |K>wcr,  a onl^  the 
converse  of  the  same  proposition.  A force  capable  of  acting  through  a small  space  is  communicated 
to  the  moving  organs,  certain  parts  of  which  arc  confined  and  restraiiie<l  from  motion,  by  means  of  the 
fixed  supfxirts,  in  such  manner,  that  the  motion  which  is  thus  prevented  from  taking  place  in  those 
{tarts,  shall  he  accumulated  in  other  parts  of  the  moving  organs  to  which  the  resistance  is  applied ; 
the  space  through  which  the  resisting  force  is  overcome,  will  then  Ite  greater  than  the  space  tnrough 
which  the  original  force  acts,  because  the  motion,  which  might  have  been  distributed  amongst  several 
moving  parts,  is  accuniiilate<l  into  one  part ; but  the  force  which  can  be  exerted  with  such  accumulated 
motion,  is  pn>|M>rtionabIy  diminished,  because  part  of  the  original  force  is  thrown  upon  the  fixed  support. 


(a)  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  .mechanical  |K)wer  acta  without  friction ; but  in 
practice  there  will  always  be  an  actual  loss  of  moving  force,  by  every  mechanical  power  which  is  em- 
ployed to  transmit  or  mt)dify  it.  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  its  moving  parts ; and  in  complicated 
combinations  the  loss  from  friction  is  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  power  applied. 
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The  most  important  property  of  all  the  mechanical  powers  being  included  in 
the  preceding  statement,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  very  minutely  into  the  de- 
scription of  each  variety. 

A LEVER  is  an  indexible  bar,  which  is  capable  of  moving  freely  about  a fixed 
point  or  centre,  or  axis  of  motion,  so  that  every  part  of  the  lever  will  describe  an 
arch  of  a circle  about  the  common  centre,  and  the  motion  of  all  those  different 
parts  will  be  proportionate  to  their  ilistances  from  the  common  centre.  When  any 
force  is  appli^  to  act  u[>on  a lever  at  a point  situated  at  any  given  distance  from 
the  centre  of  motion,  that  distance  may  be  called  the  real  len^h  or  radius  of  the 
lever,  because  it  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  which  such  point  must  describe  during 
the  motion  of  the  lever.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  force  acts  in  a direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  radius  of  the  lever,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  a line  drawn  from  the 
point  of  action  to  the  centre  of  motion.  The  effect  of  such  a force  to  move  or 
turn  the  lever  almut  its  centre,  may  be  represented  by  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  acting  force  by  the  radius,  or  distance  at  which  the  force  acts 
from  the  centre  of  the  lever ; and  any  other  force  so  applied  as  to  produce  the 
.same  jiroduct,  will  have  an  equal  and  similar  effect  on  the  lever. 

Ernmplf.  Suppose  a straijcht  intfexible  lever  to  be  poised  horizontally  on  a centre  in  the  middle 
of  its  lenatb,  in  the  manner  of  a scale  Is^am  ; and  that  its  len^h  is  114  feet;  if  a weight  of  6 tons  is 
suspended  from  one  end  of  this  lever,  at  a radius  of  12  feet,  fir  at  a jioint  12  feet  distant  from  the 
centre,  so  as  to  pull  at  ripht  anftles  to  that  radius,  then  the  effect  of  the  weight  to  move  the  lever 
may  be  represented  by  (6  x 12  =)  72.  And  sup|iosc  another  weight  of  4 tons  to  be  suspended  from 
the  same  lever,  at  a railius  of  y feet,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  centre  to  the  first  weight,  the 
effect  of  this  second  weight  will  be  (-1  X 9 =)  3Gi  or  half  the  effect  of  the  former.  Again,  if  we 
sup|K)se  another  weight  of  tliree  tons  to  be  siisjiended  at  a radius  of  12  feet,  and  at  the  same  aide  of 
the  centre  as  the  last  weiglit,  its  effect  would  lie  also  3fi ; so  that  the  combined  effect  of  both  the 
latter  sreight.s  would  he  72,  or  equal  to  that  of  the  first  one. 

The  sliding  rule  is  very  convenient  tn  show  what  weights  must  be  applied  to  a lever  at  different 
radii  or  distances  from  the  qgntre,  to  prtsluce  the  same  product,  or  effect  to  give  it  motion  : thus. 

Sliding  Rule,  ( A Distances  from  centre.  I IV.  A 12  feet I 6 feet. 

slideinverted.  | 3^' Weights  or  foroea.  Product  ^ 3 6 tons  72  9 tons. 

A'off.  This  supposes  that  there  is  no  resistance  from  friction,  and  that  the 
lever  itself  is  devoid  of  weight,  or  else  that  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  one  part  of 
the  lever  counterpoises  the  weight  of  the  other  part,  so  as  to  produce  an  equilibrium 
between  them,  'fhe  weight  of  the  lever  acts  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  has 
the  same  effect  as  if  a weight  ccjual  to  that  of  the  lever  were  suspended  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lever  ; the  position  of  this  jmint  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  form  of  the  lever,  and  may  be  determined  by  the  methods  stated  in  p.  25. 

The  above  rule  a.ssumes  that  the  force  acts  upon  the  lever  in  a direction  at 
right  angles  to  its  radius ; that  is,  at  right  angles  to  a line  drawn  from  the  point 
of  action  to  the  centre  of  motion.  AVhen  the  force  docs  not  act  at  right  angles  to 
the  radius,  we  must  take  the  distance  from  the  centre,  to  the  line  of  direction  in 
which  the  force  acts,  measured  upon  a line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  that  line  of 
direction.  'I’his  distance  may  be  called  the  effective  radius,  or  effective  length  of 
leverage.  And  if  we  assume  this  to  be  the  distance  at  which  the  force  is  applied 
from  the  centre,  we  may  proceed  to  calculate  the  effects  of  such  force  to  move  the 
lever,  in  the  same  manner  as  above. 

In  all  cases,  whether  the  force  does  or  does  not  act  at  right  angles  to  the  real 
radius  of  the  lever,  the  effective  radius -or  length  of  leverage  will  be  the  radius 
of  such  a circle  as,  being  de.scribed  about  the  centre  of  motion,  will  have  for  its 
tangent  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the  force  acts. 
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When  a lever  is  moved  by  a force  applied  to  a point  at  any  given  distance 
from  its  centre,  the  effective  radius  of  leverage  will  change  perpetually  during  the 
motion,  and  will  become  less  than  the  real  radius  of  the  lever,  because  the  line  of 
direction  in  which  the  force  acts,  must  continually  alter  in  its  direct  distance  from 
the  centre  of  motion.  The  effective  radius  will  be  in  all  cases,  the  sine  of  the 
angle  which  the  real  radius  of  the  lever  makes  with  the  line  of  direction  in  which 
the  force  acts ; for  instance,  when  that  is  a right  angle,  as  supposed  in  the  pre- 
ceding rule,  the  sine  of  a right  angle  being  equal  to  the  radius,  the  effective 
radius  will  be  the  same  as  the  real  radius. 


In  other  casce,  when  the  angle  between  the  real  radius  and  the  direction  of  the  action  is  known 
in  degrees,  the  effective  leverage  may  be  determined,  by  taking  the  sine  of  that  angle  from  a table  of 
sines,  and  multiplying  that  siuc  by  the  real  length  or  radius  of  the  lever,  the  product  will  be  the 
-effective  radius. 

ExumyU.  Suppose  the  real  radius  of  the  lever  is  8 feet,  and  that  a force  of  3 tons  acts  in  such 
a direction  as  to  make  an  angle  of  60  degrees  with  tliat  radius.  The  sine  of  an  angle  of  60  degrees 
is  866  X 8 feet  radius  = 6*M8  feet  effective  radius,  or  length  of  leverage  x 3 tons'  force  = 20*  "784 
will  represent  the  force  to  move  the  lever. 


Soho  Sliding  Rulo.  { '-‘"f  *1^'  1 A Realradiua  of  lever. 

° I angle  of  attion  on  rsdius.  J B Edective  radius. 


Kx.  OO  deg. 


A 8 feet  radius 
B 6"  9 ft.  effective. 


When  it  is  not  known  what  angle  the  line  of  action  makes  with  the  real  radius ; 
but  if  it  is  known  how  far  the  point  of  action  is  distant  from  a line  drawn 
through  the  centre,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  action, . then  the  square  of  that 
distance  being  deducted  from  the  square  of  the  real  radius  of  the  lever,  the  square 
root  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  effective  radius. 


Esampte.  Suppou  the  real  radlua  of  a lever  is  9 feet,  and  that  the  point  of  action  is  removed 
3 feet  from  that  positiop,  in  which  the  real  radius  would  he  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
action.  The  square  of  3 feet  is  9,  which  deducted  from  (the  square  of  9 =)  81  leaves  79,  the  squ.are 
toot  of  which  is  8 4 feet  effective  leverage. 

A WHEEL  AND  AXIS  Is  a Cylindrical  axis  or  roller,  mourfted  upon  pivots  at 
each  end,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  turning  round  thereupon,  in  order  to  wind  up  a 
rope  in  coils  round  about  its  cylindrical  surface  •,  the  resistance  which  is  to  be  over- 
come, or  weight  which  is  to  be  raised,  is  applied  to  this  rope.  A circular  wlieel 
is  also  fixed  fast  upon  the  axis,  and  the  power  to  give  motion  to  the  wheel  and 
axis,  is  applied  to  a cord  wrapped  round  the  circumference  of  that  wheel,  so  that 
by  drawing  off  and  unwinding  the  cord  from  the  wheel  it  shall  be  turned  round 
together  with  the  axis,  in  such  manner  as  to  wind  up  the  rope  around  tlie  axis. 
But  in  as  much  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  greater  than  that  of  the  axis, 
so  the  length  of  cord  drawn  off  the  wheel,  will  be  greater  than  the  length  of 
rope  wound  up  round  the  axis.  The  resistance  overcome  by  winding  up  the  rope, 
will  exceed  the  force  applied  to  draw  off  the  cord,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
space  through  which  that  force  acts,  exceeds  the  space  througli  which  the  resistance 
is  overcome. 

The  wheel  and  axis  may  be  considered  as  being  composed  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  equal  and  similar  levers,  radiating  about  a common  centre,  so  as  to  form  a 
circle  ; the  radius  of  the  wheel  and  the  radius  of  the  axis,  bein^  the  distances  at 
which  the  force  and  resistance  are  applied  from  the  centre  of  motion  of  such 
levers. 
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It  I'fl  most  convenient  in  calculations  to  take  the  diametern  of  the  wheel  and  axis;  ami  the 
diameter  or  thickness  of  the  cord,  and  of  the  ro|>e,  should  be  added  to  the  real  diameters  of  the  wheel 
and  of  the  axis.  The  diameter  of  the  wheel  added  to  that  of  the  cord,  which  is  applied  upon  its  cir* 
rumfercDce,  bein^  multiplied  by  the  force  which  is  applied  to  draw  that  cord,  the  pnaiuct  will  represent 
the  effect  of  the  force  to  turn  the  wheel  ami  axis  round;'  if  this  product  be  divided  by  the  diameter 
of  the  axis,  added  to  that  of  the  rope  which  is  applied  to  its  circumference,  the  (piotient  w ill  be  the 
force  or  resistance  which  that  rope  will  overcome,  or  keep  in  equilibrium. 

Sliding  Rule,  ( A Diain.  of  wheel  -f-  diani.  of  cord.  Diam.  of  axis  ^ diaro.  of  rope. 

slide  inverted.  \ Force  applied  to  that  corJ  Resistance  overcome  by  r»|»e. 

Note,  In  the  wheel  and  axis  the  effective  radius  or  length  of  leverage  is 
always  the  same,  and  is  ctiual  to  the  real  radius  or  length  of  leverage,  because  in 
all  cases  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts,  is  a tangent  to  the  same  circle.  This  is 
true,  provided  that  the  wheel  is  a circle,  with  the  axis  passing  through  its  centre, 
and  that  the  axis  is  a cylinder  movable  about  its  central  line  or  imaginary  axis. ' 
But  cither  the  wheel  or  its  axis,  or  both,  may  be  of  any  other  curved  figure  tlian 
a circle,  so  as  that  in  turning  round,  the  forces  may  continiiully  act  at  different 
distance  from  the  centre  of  motion ; such  cases  may  be  considered  as  a serie.s  of 
levers  of  different  lengths,  arranged  about  a common  centre  of  motion  as  radii,  and 
coming  successively  into  action. 

■Wheels  arc  very  commonly  formed  with  projecting  teeth  on  their  circum- 
ferences ; such  teeth  being  adapted  to  enter  into  the  spaces  between  similar  teeth, 
formed  on  the  circumferences  of  other  wheels  of  greater  or  les.ser  diameter,  or 
upon  the  edges  of  straight  racks.  Tlie  similitude  of  all  cases  of  toothed  wheelwork 
with  those  of  simple  levers  is  very  obvious,  as  each  projecting  tooth  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  series  of  levers  which  radiate  from  the 
common  centre  of  motion. 

A PL'LLEV  i.s  a small  circular  wheel  ada|)ted  to  turn  freely  round  u|Kin  a 
pin  or  axis  which  pa.sscs  through  its  centre  ; the  circumference  is  hollowed  out  with 
a groove,  to  receive  a rope  or  cord,  which  is  bent  over  the  pulley,  in  order  to  change 
its  direction  ; and  the  pulley,  by  turning  round,  will  allow  the  rope  to  move  frecly 
endways  when  it  is  drawn  over  the  pulley,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  wheels  of 
a carriage  facilitate  its  motion  on  a roadway  : the  pulley  is  usually  fitted  into  a 
cell  in  a frame  called  the  block,  and  the  pin  or  axis  of  the  pulley  i.s  supported  by 
the  block,  which  may  have  two,  or  three  or  more,  pulleys  placed  side  by  side  on  the 
same  pin. 

In  some  cases  a block  is  suspended  from  a fixed  support,  and  the  rope  which 
passes  over  the  pulley  has  the  force  or  power  ap])lied  at  one  end,  and  the  resist- 
ance or  weight  is  applied  at  the  other  end  ; in  any  case  where  the  power  and  the 
resistance  are  applied  to  the  same  rope,  the  power  cannot  be  augmented  by  con- 
ducting the  rope  over  a pulley;  but  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts  may  lie 
changed. 

To  apply  a pulley  so  as  to  overcome  a p'eat  resistance  by  a smaller  force, 
the  resistance  must  be  applied  to  the  centre  pm  of  the  pulley,  or  to  the  block  in 
which  it  is  mounted,  one  end  of  the  rope  must  be  made  fast  to  a fixed  support,  and 
the  force  must  he  applied  to  the  other  end  ; then  if  the  rope  passes  round  one  half  of 
the  pulley,  so  that  the  two  parts  of  the  rope  arc  parallel,  the  resistance  overcome  by 
the  block,  will  be  twice  as  great  as  the  force  which  is  applied  to  the  ro|X! ; because 
one  half  of  the  resistance  is  borne  by  the  fixed  support  to  which  the  end  of  the 
rope  is  fastened.  The  motion  communicated  to  the  block,  will  be  only  half  as 
much  as  the  motion  with  which  the  force  acts  upon  the  rope. 
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In  aI)  combinAtioDS  of  pulleys  orer  wbich  only  one  rope  circulates,  the  au^entatioo  of  any 
force  uliicli  is  applied  to  that  ro|>e,  will  be  accoi^ing  to  the  number  of  pulleys  to  the  moving 
block,  to  tfliich  the  resistance  is  applied;  but  whatever  stationary  pulleys  may  be  combined  in  the 
same  system  with  pulleys  in  mo\*ab)e  blocks,  such  stationary  pulleys  will  have  no  effect  to  augment 
the  force.  One  moving  pulley  doubles  the  force ; two  moving  pulleys  augment  the  force  four  times ; 
three  moving  pulleys  six  times;  and  four  moving  pulleys  eight  times.  The  resistance  which  may 
he  overermve  by  the  moving  block,  is  in  all  cases  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
force  which  is  applied  to  the  rope,  by  twice  the  number  of  pulleys  upon  which  the  rope  is  applied,  in 
that  moving  block. 

An  iNCi.iNEo  PLANE  is  any  patli  or  roadway  wliich  malces  an  angle  with  the 
horizon  ; if  a heavy  bo<ly  is  rollc<l  or  moved  up  such  an  inclined  path,  its  weight  will 
be  raised  upwanls,  and  this  weight  is  the  resistance  overcome.  As  the  inclined  plane 
sustains  a large  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  only  the  remainder  of  that 
weight  can  act  against  the  force  by  which  the  body  is  drawn  up  the  plane.  The 
force  which  is  required  to  draw  the  body  up  the  inclined  plane,  will  be  less  than 
the  resistance  which  is  overcome,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  in- 
clined ])Ianc  is  less  than  its  vertical  height  or  departure  from  a horizontal  line. 
The  length  of  the  plane,  or  so  much  of  it  as  tne  body  is  moved  thereupon, 
is  the  space  through  which  the  force  acts,  and  the  vertical  height  that  the  body 
has  been  raised  in  so  moving,  is  the  space  through  which  the  resistance  is 
overcome. 

If  any  force  which  is  applied  to  draw  a body  up  an  inclined  plane,  be  multiplied  by  the  length 
of  the  plane,  and  the  product  divided  by  the  vertical  height  that  the  plane  ascends  in  that  length, 
the  quotient  will  be  the  resistance  or  weight  of  the  body«  which  may  he  moved  up  the  plane  by  that 
force. 

Sliding  Rule,  j A I^cngth  of  inclined  plane.  Vertical  ascent  of  plane.  A 24  feet.  3 feet, 

elide  iuverted.  I j Force  applied  to  move  body . Resistance  overcome.  3l50lbe.  1 200  lbs. 

When  it  is  known  what  angle  the  inclined  plane  makes  with  the  hoHxontal  in  degrees,  the  force 
which  must  be  applied  to  move  a body  up  the  plane,  may  be  represented  by  the  sine  of  that  angle, 
the  weight  of  body  being  radius  or  I . 

SohoSlidin  Rule  / * behind  the  slide  C A Length  of  inclined  plane.  Resistance  overcome. 

mg  u e.  angle  of  plane  with  borix.  { B Verti^  ascent  of  plane.  **  Force  applied  to  body. 

A WEDGE  is  a piece  of  metal  made  thin  and  sham  at  one  end  or  edge,  and 
tapering  or  increasing  to  some  thickness  at  the  other  ena  ; it  is  usually  driven  with 
the  point  forwards,  by  the  blows  of  a mallet  or  hammer,  in  order  to  force  it  into 
mosses  of  wood  or  stone,  which  it  is  required  to  separate  or  split  into  pieces ; or, 
in  some  cases,  a wedge  is  driven  beneath  any  heavy  mass,  in  order  to  raise  it  up  to 
a very  small  height  from  the  support  on  which  it  rests. 

The  principle  of  the  wedge  is  the  same  as  that  o(  the  inclinetl  plane,  for  the  two  sides  or  surfaces 
of  tlic  tapering  wedge  arc  two  planes  inclined  to  each  other;  the  difference  of  application  is,  that  the 
we<lgc  is  moved  or  forced  forwards  beneath  the  resistance;  but  the  inclined  plane  is  stationary,  and 
the  resistance  is  drawn  up  or  moved  along  the  same.  This  makes  no  difference  in  the  effects,  or  in 
the  mode  of  calailating  them  ; for  the  length  of  the  wedge  being  taken  as  the  length  of  the  inclined 
plane,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  at  its  tlilck  end  being  taken  as  the  vertical  ascent  of  the  plane, 
the  preceding  rules  may  be  applied  to  any  cases  of  the  wedge. 

A SCREW  is  a cylinder  with  a thread  or  fillet  projecting  from  its  circumfer- 
ence, and  winding  spirally  about  it ; the  screw  must  be  fitted  into  a cell  or  cylin- 
drical hole,  having  a corresponding  spiral  thread  projecting  inwards  from  the  in- 
terior circumference  of  the  hole,  and  exactly  filling  the  spaces  between  the  spiral 
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thread  of  the  screw.  If  the  screw  is  turned  round  in  its  cell,  the  spiral  direction,  of 
the  thread  will  cause  the  cylinder  to  advance  slowly  endways  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis  \ and  if  a motive  force  is  applied  so  as  to  turn  the  screw  round,  its  advancing 
motion  may  be  applied  to  overcome  a resistance.  The  screw  may  be  turned  by 
affixing  a bar  or  lever  to  the  cylinder  of  the  screw,  and  applying  the  force  to  some 
point  in  that  lever,  at  a distance  from  its  centre  of  motion,  so  as  to  move  that  point 
round  in  a circle.  In  this  way  the  action  of  the  screw  is  compounded  with  that  of 
the  lever. 

A screw  is  often  applied  to  act  upon  the  teeth  of  a wheel,  to  turn  it  round, 
and  it  is  then  called  an  endless  screw  or  worm.  The  screw  is  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a tangent  to  the  wheel,  and  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  are  adapted  to  fit  into 
the  spaces  between  the  threads  of  the  screw,  which  being  turned  round,  its  threads, 
by  their  continual  advancement  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  push  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  round  in  their  circular  path. 

The  screw  of  itself  is  only  a roodiheation  of  the  incliacd  plane  or  wedge,  the  inclined  path  being 
so  formed  around  the  cylinder  of  the  screw,  that  by  turning  the  cylinder  round,  the  inclined  plane  will 
be  mored  endways,  or  tranced  beneath  the  resistance  which  is  to  be  overcome.  The  length  of  spiral 
thread,  which  is  wound  about  the  cylinder,  is  the  length  of  the  inclined  plane  ; and  the  space  which 
that  spiral  advances  along  the  cylinder  in  a direction  parallel  to  its  axis,  is  the  vertical  height  or 
ascent  of  the  plane. 

If  the  cylinder  were  turned  round  by  a force  applied  to  a cord,  wound  about  the  spiral  groove, 
or  spaces  between  the  spirals  of  the  throau  of  the  screw,  then  the  effect  of  the  Krew  would  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  inclined  plane  j but  when  the  force  to  turn  the  screw  is  applied  by  tnemas  of  a lever 
at  a greater  distance  from  toe  centre,  than  the  ctrcumference  of  the  cylinder,  then  that  force  will 
be  augmented,  in  as  much  as  the  diameter  of  the  circle  described  by  the  point  at  which  the  force  is  ap- 
plied to  the  lever,  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

If  the  force  applied  to  the  lever  of  a screw,  be  multiplied  by  the  circumference  of  the  cirde  de- 
scribed by  the  point  at  which  the  force  acts,  and  the  product  be  divided  by  the  distance  which  the 
spiral  thread  advances  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  in  making  one  turn,  the  quotient  will  be  ibe 
resistance  which  may  be  overcome  by  the  screw  in  moving  endways. 

Xoic.  Screws  are  frequently  made  with  two,  three,  or  more  spiral  threads,  w’mding  spirally 
round  the  cj’Hoder,  independently  of  one  another,— ‘these  are  termra  double,  triple,  or  quadruple 
threaded  screws ; but  in  all  such  cases,  the  distance  which  any  one  of  the  spiral  tiircads  advances 
parallel  to  the  axis,  roust  be  taken  as  the  data  for  calculation. 

TVo  other  mechanical  powers,  which  are  not  commonly  noticed  in  that  cha- 
racter by  writers  on  mechanics,  deserve  especial  notice,  because  they  are  extensively 
used  as  mechanical  powers  in  practice.  One  is  called  the  funicular  principle,  or 
the  action  of  stretched  cords,  wnen  bended  from  their  straight  lines ; and  the  other 
is  the  hydrostatical  principle,  or  the  action  of  water  or  other  liquids  upon  moveable 
pistons ; it  is  also  called  the  pncumatical  principle,  when  air  or  elastic  fluids  are 
the  active  agents,  instead  of  water  or  liquids. 

The  funicular  action  is  that  force  which  is  exerted  by  a stretched  rope  or 
cord,  to  draw  together  the  two  supports  between  which  it  is  extended,  when  any 
force  is  applied  laterally  to  the  middle  of  the  coixl,  so  as  to  bend  or  deflect  it  from 
a right  line.  This  is  the  action  of  a bow-string,  whereby  it  causes  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  bow  to  approach  nearer  towards  each  other,  whenever  the  string  is 
drawn,  in  preparation  for  throwing  an  arrow  by  it. 

A cord  or  rope  cannot  operate  as  a mechanical  power,  or  produce  any  aug- 
mentation of  force,  so  long  as  that  force  is  applied  to  act  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  cord,  for  then  it  can  only  transmit  the  force  unaltered  to  the  resist- 
ance. But  when  a force  acts  to  deflect  a stretched  cord  from  its  natural  straight  line, 
the  space  through  which  such  deflecting  force  acts,  is  much  greater  than  tne  space 
through  which  the  supports  for  the  ends  of  the  cord  are  moved  towards  each  other ; 
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and  the  force  with  which  the  supports  are  moved  through  such  diminished  space, 
will  be  greater  than  the  original  deflecting  force,  in  proportion  as  that  force  acts 
through  a greater  space. 

Instead  of  a simple  cord,  two  straight  inflexible  bars  or  rods  may  be  united 
together  by  a joint,  in  the  manner  of  a carpenter’s  rule ; and  the  two  ends  being 
extended  between,  and  jointed  to  two  fixed  supports,  the  funicular  action  will  be 
exerted  upon  those  supports,  whenever  the  middle  joint,  which  connects  the  two 
bars,  is  moved  to  or  from  the  straight  line  between  the  two  extreme  joints.  The 
action  is  the  same  with  inflexible  burs,  as  with  a simple  string,  but  as  the  bars  admit 
of  acting  in  both  directions,  they  may  be  used  to  force  the  supports  farther  asunder 
from  each  other,  when  their  middle  joint  is  moved  towards  the  straight  line,  as  well 
as  to  draw  them  towards  each  other,  when  the  joint  is  removed  from  that  line. 

The  alimentation  of  force,  which  can  he  attained  by  the  ^nlcular  action,  raries  in  crery  |>o«i* 
tion  of  the  bended  ntrinj^,  being;  wlien  it  i«  nearest  to  the  straight  line,  and  diminishinfr  as 

the  deflexion  becomes  more  considerable.  Suppose  that  the  deflecting-  force  ia  applied  in  the  middle 
of  the  5itring,  nnd  that  it  arta  at  right  angles  to  the  straight  line  between  its  two  extreme  aupporta, 
then  the  deflecting  force  being  multiplied  by  half  the  length  of  the  string,  and  the  product  divided  by 
the  distance  that  the  middle  the  string  is  deflected  from  the  straight  line  | the  quotient  is  the  force 
which  the  string  must  endure  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  tending  to  break  it.  The  force  exerted  by 
the  string,  to  more  the  supports  for  its  two  ends  towaids  each  other,  along  the  straight  line  between 
them,  will  be  rather  leas  than  the  force  which  the  string  endures  in  the  direction  of  its  length; 
because  eacli  half  of  the  bended  string  makes  an  angle  with  that  straight  line,  and  consequently  that 
force  roust  be  somewhat  diminished,  when  it  acts  on  the  supports;  but  tbit  difference  is  so  sinall  as 
to  be  nearly  insensible  in  practical  application. 

The  iiYuiiosTATiCAL  ACTION  of  Water,  or  the  pneumatical  action  of  elastic 
fluids  upon  moveable  pistons  or  stoppers,  which  are  fitted  into  hollow  cylinders, 
filled  with  such  fluids,  is  a most  important  mechanical  power  ■,  and  being  the  foun- 
dation of  the  operation  of  the  steam-engine,  and  of  pumps,  demands  a full  ex- 
planation. It  (lerives  its  efficacy  from  a leading  property  of  fluids,  which  may  be 
thus  explained.  \Vhcn  any  fluid  mass  is  so  contained  within  any  close  vessel,  as 
to  completely  occupy  all  the  interior  space  or  capacity  thereof,  and  form  contact 
with  its  interior  surfaces  of  boundary  on  all  sides  j if  the  boundary  is  complete  and 
perfect  at  every  part,  a force  of  compressure  may  be  exerted  upon  the  fluid  ma.ss, 
by  moving  any  part  of  the  interior  boundary,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  included 
space  ; but  the  contained  fluid  will  resist  such  motion,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
compressibility, or  of  its  elasticity  ; and  it  will  transmit  and  distribute  such  force 
equally,  and  in  all  directions,  to  every  part  of  the  interior  surface  of  boundary  with 
which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  so  as  to  press  such  boundary  outwards  with  a fcrce 
proportionate  to  the  surface  of  each  part  respectively. 


SupptMC,  for  iuBtance,  that  the  interior  I’apacity  of  a hollow  cylinder,  into  which  a moveable 
pitton  is  accurately  Btted,  U completely  filled  with  water,  and  that  the  {wston  it  presoed,  in  order  to 
force  it  farther  into  the  hollow  cylinder,  so  as  to  diminisli  the  space  occupied  by  the  water ; but  that 
■pace  being  closely  bounded  on  all  tides,  and  the  water  being  an  incompressible  fluid,  will  not  permit 
any  sensible  motion  of  the  piston  so  circumstanced,  unless  there  is  some  opening  or  deficiency  of  the 
boundary,  whereby  part  of  the  water  can  escape  out  of  the  cylinder;  but  whatever  force  of  coropres- 
ture  is  exerted  by  the  piston  upon  the  water,  will  be  transmitted  thereby,  to  act  equally  against  every 
port  of  the  interior  surtace  with  which  the  water  is  in  contact;  and  the  water  will  press  against  every 
part  of  that  surface,  to  force  the  same  outwards  in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  that  sur&ce,  and  with 
an  e<|ual  intensity  of  prewure,  whatever  that  direction  may  be,  whether  upwards,  downwards,  or 
sideways;  and  consequently  the  force  exerted  by  the  water,  against  any  particular  portion  of  surface 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  that  surface,  com|«red  with  the 
surimee  of  the  moveable  piston,  to  which  the  compressing  force  is  applied. 
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For  itutaDcc,  the  flftt  bottom,  or  cIqm  end  of  the  cylinder,  opposite  to  the  morahle  piston,  bein^ 
of  the  same  site  there^th,  will  be  pressed  by  the  water,  with  a force  equal  to  that  which  the  piston 
exerts  upon  the  water;  for  the  water  merely  transmits  that  force  ; and  m if  wc  consider  the  force 
exerted  upon  any  other  portion  of  the  interior  surfk:e  ai^inst  which  the  water  acts,  that  force  will 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  compressing  force  appli^  by  the  piston,  as  the  surface  in  question 
bears  to  the  surface  of  the  piston  itself. 

If  we  suppose  that  instead  of  a close  bottom  to  the  cylinder,  another  morable  piston  is  fitted  into 
it,  opposite  to  the  first  mentioned  piston,  and  the  space  included  l)etween  them  twiiig  entirely  filled 
with  water,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  if  c»ne  piston  is  forced,  and  moved  further  into  the  cylinderj  then 
the  included  water  acting  against  the  other  piston,  must  move  it  further  out  of  the  cylinder  with  an 
equal  force,  and  with  equal  motion.  This  transmission  of  force  and  motion  will  take  place,  however 
long  the  cylinder  may  be,  and  if  that  intermediate  part  of  the  cylinder  into  which  the  pistons  are 
not  required  to  pass,  is  altered  in  form,  or  contracted  in  size,  there  will  be  no  difference,  provided 
that  it  U sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  water  to  |>ass  freely  from  one  piston  to  act  upon  the  other; 
or  the  two  pistons  may  be  fitted  into  two  distinct  cylinders  placed  at  any  required  distance  from  each 
other,  with  a pipe  or  open  {lassage  communicating  freely  from  the  interior  of  one  cylinder  to  that  of 
the  other,  tlicn  if  either  of  the  pistons  is  moved,  or  forced  into  its  cy'linder,  it  must  displace  the 
water  from  that  cylinder,  and  espel  it  through  the  pipe,  which  will  convey  it  into  the  interior  of  the 
other  cylinder,  where  it  will  ilisplace  and  move  the  other  piston  through  an  equal  space,  and  with 
the  same  force  as  the  first  piston  acts  upon  the  water,  which  merely  transmits  the  force  unaltered. 

In  the  above  cases,  the  two  cylinders  are  assume<l  to  be  of  the  same  sixe,  but  if  one  piston  is 
larg^i*  than  the  other,  then  the  motion  of  the  small  piston,  will  be  as  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
large  piston,  as  the  area  of  the  former  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  latter ; because  alt  the  water  which 
is  displaced  from  one  c)'lmdcr  by  the  motion  of  its  piston,  being  transferred  to  the  other  cylinder, 
must  displace  and  move  its  piston  so  much,  as  to  make  room  fur  the  reception  of  the  water  su  trans« 
ferred ; consequently,  the  extent  of  the  motion  thus  produced  in  either  piston,  will  be  inversely  a^ 
the  area  of  that  piston,  compared  with  the  area  of  the  other  piston. 

The  Hydrostatic  l^ress,  which  is  the  most  forcible  of  all  the  mechanical 
powers,  is  an  application  of  the  above  principle.  A larp^e  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a 
moveable  piston ; and  to  this  piston,  the  resistance  which  is  to  be  overcome  is 
applied ; the  piston  is  moved  by  forcibly  intruding  water  by  a pump  into  the 
interior  capacity  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  displace  and  move  the  piston  out  of  that 
cylinder.  The  pump  is  m reality  a smaller  cylinder,  similar  to  the  large  one,  and 
fitted  with  its  moveable  piston,  which  being  thrust  into  that  cylinder,  drives  out 
the  water  therefrom,  and  forces  It  through  a pipe,  into  the  large  cylinder. 

The  space  through  which  the  large  piston  is  moved,  is  as  much  less  than 
the  space  through  which  the  small  piston  of  the  pump  is  moved,  as  the  area 
of  the  small  piston  is  less  than  tliat  of  the  large  piston ; consc<juently,  the  force 
which  the  large  piston  will  exert  upon  the  resistance  that  it  is  required  to  over- 
come, is  greater  than  the  force  whicn  the  small  piston  exerts  upon  the  water,  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  the  area  of  the  large  piston  is  greater  than  the  area  of  the 
small  piston. 


The  furce  exerted  by  the  small  pinton,  being  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  large  pistou,  and  the 
product  divided  by  the  area  of  the  small  piston,  the  quotient  will  be  the  augmented  force  exerted  by 
the  large  pistem, 


Sliding  Rule* 


Force  on  small  pist.  Force  of  large  pist. 
Area  of  small  put.  Area  of  large  pist. 


Ex  A 60  lbs,  force.  /.15  lbs,  force. 
1)  4 square  inc.  49  square  inc- 


Or,  as  it  is  most  convenient  to  use  the  diameters  of  the  pistons  instead  of  their  area. 


Sliding  Rule. 


C Force  on  small  pist  Force  of  large  pist.  C 60  llw.  force. 

D Diain.  of'  aniall  pist.  Uiam.  of  large  pist.  D 2 inc.  diam. 


735  lbs,  force. 
7 inc.  <Uam. 


The  relative  motions  of  the  large  and  small  pistons  in  respect  to  each  other,  will  be  the  inverse 
of  the  above  proportion,  vix.  if  the  motion  of  the  small  piston  be  multiplied  by  the  area  thereof,  and 
the  product  divided  by  the  area  of  the  large  piston,  the  quotient  will  be  the  motion  curomunicatefl  to 
the  large  piston. 
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The  same  proportinn  will  apply  in  caaes  of  pumpa,  wherein  there  is  but  one  piston  employed  to 
expel  water  («ut  of  a eylinder,  and  force  it  through  a pipe ; to  find  what  velocity,  or  extent  of  motion, 
will  be  communicated  to  the  water  in  passing  through  the  pipe,  relatively  to  the  velocity  or  extent  of 
motion  with  which  the  piston  is  nioveu  in  iu  cylinder;  the  velocity  of  the  piston  being  multiplied 
by  the  area  thereof,  and  the  product  divided  by  the  area  of  the  pipe  or  orifioe,  through  which  the 
water  U forced,  the  quotient  will  be  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  will  pass  through  such  pipe  or 
orifice. 

Sliding  Rule,  f ^ V^elocity  of  piston.  Velocity  of  water,  g 36  A.  per  min.  1760  ft  per  min. 

slide  inverted.  I 23  Uiam.  of  piston.  DUm.  of  orifice.  D 7 inc.  diam.  t inch  diameter. 

A'O/f.  In  the  hydrostatic  action,  the  water  or  other  fluid  which  transmits 
the  force  and  motion  from  one  piston  to  another,  is  assumed  to  be  incompressible, 
so  that  it  will  not  diminish  in  volume,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which  it 
is  subjected,  but  that  it  transmits  all  the  motion  w'hich  it  receives. 

The  pneuviatical  action  of  elastic  Jluids.  The  gasses  and  air,  and  steam,  will 

yield,  when  a competent  force  of  couipressure  is  exerted  upon  them,  and  they  will 
diminish  in  volume  so  as  to  occupy  less  space ; but  the  density  being  increased 
in  proportion  as  the  volume  is  diminished,  the  elastic  force  increases,  iu  con- 
sequence of  a greater  mass  being  accumulated  into  the  same  space  ; and  provided 
that  the  temperature  of  an  elastic  fluid  remains  unaltered,  its  elasticity  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  its  density,  or  inversely  as  its  volume. 

Wlicn  an  elastic  fluid  is  made  the  uiediutn  to  transmit  force,  in  order  to  give 
motion  to  a piston,  the  force  with  which  the  fluid  w’ill  press  against  the  piston,  will 
depend  upon  its  clastic  force,  and  the  intensity  of  that  force  will  depend  ujwn  the 
space  that  the  fluid  is  permitted  to  occupy,  if  the  fluid  is  compressed  into  .such  a 

space,  that  its  elastic  force  acting  ajjainst  a piston,  is  equal  to  the  resistance  which 
is  opposed  to  the  motion  of  that  piston,  then  tlie  action  of  the  fluid  will  be  the 
same  as  if  it  were  incompressible ; for  in  fact  it  will  not  yield  any  more  to  that 
force  of  compressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  consequently  any  encroachment 
which  is  made  u]k>ii  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid,  must  produce  un  equivalent 
motion  of  the  piston,  according  to  the  proportions  already  stated  for  tlie  liydrostatic* 
action. 

In  computing  the  action  of  elastic  fluids,  the  intensity  of  their  elastic  forces  must  be  alway»  cuu- 
sidered,  and  referred  to  some  staudanl  measure,  such  as  the  force  exerted  by  the  elastic  fluid  against 
one  square  inch  of  surface,  reckoned  by  pounds  avoirdupois  weight.  Or  the  vertical  height  in  inches 
of  a column  of  mercury,  whereof  tlie  weight  will  be  equal  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  Hiiid.  Or  the 
vertical  height  of  a column  of  water  measured  in  feet.  Or  the  elastic  force  of  any  fluid  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  atmospheric  air  when  in  its  ordinary  state,  see  p.  1 1. 

All  elastic  fluids  have  an  unlimited  tendency  to  expand  in  volume,  whereby  any  given  mass  is 
capable  of  occupying  any  assignable  extent  of  vacant  space  which  is  allotted  to  it;  but  in  all  situations 
which  are  accessible  to  man,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  occupies  every  portion  of  space  from  which  it 
is  not  excluded  by  solid  or  liquid  bodies,  or  by  some  elastic  fluid  possessiug  a force  of  elasticity  equal 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere;  tliat  is,  |>06sessitig  an  equal  tendency  to  dilate  itself  and  occupy  a greater 
space.  The  aUoosphcric  pressure  forms  a common  measure  for  the  elastic  force  of  all  elulic  fiuids, 
which  are  not  shut  up  in  close  vessels,  so  as  to  be  insulated  from  any  cninmuiiication  with  the  atmo- 
sphere; for  if  a mass  of  any  elastic  fluid  has  an  open  communication  with  the  air  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  pressure  thereof,  will  limit  the  space  o<xnipiea  by  such  mass  of  elastic  fluid,  to  such  an  extent^  as 
will  cause  its  elastic  force  to  become  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  atmospheric  air.  This  force  varies 
ill  different  states  of  the  weather,  but  may  be  assumed  at  a mean  to  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  mercury  30  inches  high,  as  is  shown  by  the  ordinary  barometer  or  weatber>glas.t.  The 
equivalent  column  of  water  is  13‘6A  times  as  high,  or  S3'  87  feet.  And  the  pressuic  against  a square 
inch  of  surface,  is  M'7  pounds  avmrdupois. 

All  these  are  different  terms  for  expressing  that  intensity  of  elastic  force  which  will  be  aasumetl 
by  any  elastic  fluid  occupying  a space  which  has  a free  communicaikm  with  the  atmospheric  air ; 
and  provided  that  no  change  t^es  place  in  the  temperature  of  the  fluid,  it  will  require. an  exertion  of 
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nHH'haoioU  poorer  to  cause  anj  alteration  in  the  elasticity  which  thus  establishes  itself ; for  any 
aJteratioDj  whether  to  increase  or  tliminish  the  clastic  force,  can  only  bo  produced  by  compressing  the 
fluid  mass  into  a less  space,  or  by  dilating  it  into  a larger  space  than  the  atmospheric  pressure  would 
permit  it  to  occupy. 

The  force  required  to  compress  or  dilate  any  mass  of  any  elastic  fluid,  so  as  to  produce  any  given 
alteration  of  its  elMtir  force,  will  he  pro{>orttonate  to  the  alteration  produced  in  its  volume,  provided 
that  the  tcm|>crature  of  the  fluid  continues  unchanged.  Suppose  for  instance,  that  aspaceof  lOcubic 
feet  is  filled  with  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  which  exerts  a pressure  of  14'  7 pmntls  against  each  s<|uare 
inch  of  the  interior  surface  of  boundary*  to  that  space ; then  if  the  space  of  10  cubic  feet  is  diminished 
to  5 cubic  feet,  sup^Msing  none  of  the  included  air  to  have  escaped,  and  that  its  temperature  remains 
unaltered,  that  air,  in  its  dimioislicd  volume  of  one  half,  will  have  acijuired  a double  elasticity,  so  as 
to  press  with  a force  of  29' 4 lbs.  per  square  inch  against  the  boundary.  Or  if  the  space  of  10  cubic 
feet  bad  been  increased  to  20  cubic  feet,  supposing  no  more  air  to  have  entered,  and  no  change  of 
temperature  to  hare  taken  place,  then  the  included  air  in  its  increased  volume  of  double,  would  possess 
only  half  the  original  elasticity,  and  its  pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  its  bounilary  would  Iw  only 
7' 36  lbs. 

The  elastic  force  of  any  mass  of  clastic  fluid,  which  occupies  a given  extent  of  space,  being 
multiplied  by  that  space,  and  the  product  divided  by  the  space  which  it  occupies  when  compressed  or 
dilated,  the  quotient  is  the  elastic  force  in  the  dilat^  or  compressed  state. 

Sliding  Rule,  f A Elasticity.  Elastintj,  A 14*7  Iba  per  sgu.  inc.  4'  9 lbs,  per  sgu.  inc. 

slide  inverted.  1 ^ \'olunie.  ^V'olume.  ’ 3 ‘24  cubic  fwt.  72  cubic  feet. 

Force  mar  Ih*  transmitted  from  one  piston  to  another,  by  means  of  an  elastic  fluid  included 
within  tlic  two  cylinders  into  which  such  pistons  arc  lilted,  provided  that  the  fluid  can  pass  freely 
from  the  ca|arity  of  one  cylinder  to  the  otlicr,  and  that  all  the  space  which  the  fluid  occupied  in  the 
two  cylinders,  and  their  |tassage  of  communication,  is  closely  bounded  ou  all  sides,  so  that  the  fluid 
cannot  escape.  The  force  which  will  be  transmitted  from  one  piston  to  another  so  circumstanced, 
will  depend  upon  the  elastic  force  of  the  cuntaiue<l  fluid,  and  that  is  regulated  by  the  space  the  fluid 
occupies  as  above  statcyil.  If  the  pressure  of  the  clastic  fluid  again.st  that  piston,  to  which  the  resist* 
ance  is  applied,  is  not  equal  to  that  resistance,  then  the  piston  wUl  not  be  moved,  in  consequence  of 
the  motion  of  the  other  piston:  nevertheless  all  the  force  which  is  exerted  to  move  one  piston,  will  be 
trauismitted  to  the  other,  by  the  increased  clastic  force  which  the  fluid  will  acquire  from  its  compreS' 
sion  ; but  the  forra  so  transmitted  cannot  produce  any  motion  of  the  piston,  unless  it  equads  the 
resistance  whicli  is  opjioscd  to  its  motioo- 

Comhhwtions  of  the  mechattical  po'uvrs.  All  machines  will  be  found  upon 
investigation  to  be  combinations  of  the  mechanical  powers  variously  modified  ; the 
greatest  number  of  such  modifications  will  be  found  to  consist  of  parts  which  have 
motious  of  partial  or  entire  rotation  round  fixed  centres,  and  wliich  derive  their 
efficacy  from  levers  virtually  contained  in  them  ; thus  the  pulley,  and  the  wheel  and 
axis,  and  all  toothed  wheelwork,  are  cases  of  levers ; the  screw  is  compounded  of 
the  lever,  with  a variety  of  the  inclined  plane  or  wedge.  The  number  of  absolutely 
simple  mechanical  powers  may  be  reduced  to  a few  principles  already  stated,  which 
assume  an  indescribable  variety  of  fomis  and  motions,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  applied,  and  combined  together  in  machlncrv* 

In  all  combinations  of  the  simple  mechanical  powers,  the  conditions  of  equili- 
brium may  be  computed,  by  calculating  the  effects  of  each  separate  mechanical 
power,  and  considering  the  effect  produced,  or  the  resistance  overcome  by  one 
power,  as  the  motive  force  which  is  applied  to  actuate  the  next  power. 

The  proportion  that  the  motive  force  exerted  upon  any  combination  of  mechanical  powers,  bears 
to  the  force  of  resistance  which  may  be  overcome  thereby,  may  in  all  cases  be  determined  by  the  aame 
general  proportion  that  has  been  already  given  for  any  mechanical  power;  vis.  the  product  obtained 
bv  multiplying  the  motive  force,  by  the  space  through  which  it  acts,  will  be  equ^  to  the  product 
oitained  by  multiplying  the  rcaiating  force  by  the  apace  through  which  it  ia  overcome.  This  implies 
that  the  forces  act  with  motion,  and  in  cases  where  no  motion  is  produced,  the  proportion  of  the  forces 
should  lie  taken  according  to  the  relative  space  through  which  they  would  act,  if  they  did  move* 
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Note  respecting  all  the  preceding  statements  qf  the  action  of  the  mechanical 
powers.  The  rules  already  laid  down,  will  merely  determine  the  conditions  of 
statical  equilibrium  between  the  motive  force,  and  the  resisting  force ; the  expression 
resistance  overcome”  means  in  reality  the  resistance  counteracted,  for  no  motion 
will  result  from  such  a state  of  equilibrium,  as  the  forces  will  have  when  they  arc 
apportioned  by  those  rules.  To  overcome  the  resi-sting  force,  and  actually  produce 
motion,  some  addition  must  in  all  cases  be  made  to  the  motive  force,  beyond  what 
is  required  to  counteract  or  produce  a state  of  sDitical  equilibrium  between  them  : 
this  additional  force  is  termed  preponderance,  and  its  amount  docs  not  bear  any 
settled  proportion  to  the  motive  force,  or  to  the  resisting  force,  but  itdepends  upon 
circumstances.  A great  part  of  the  preponderance  is  exerted  to  overcome  the 
friction,  with  which  the  moving  parts  of  the  mechanical  power  rub  upon  their 
fixed  parts ; and  the  remainder  is  exerted  in  urging  those  moving  parts  into  motion 
from  rest,  in  opposition  to  their  inertia:.  It  is  evident  that  both  these  resistances 
must  entirely  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  moving  parts,  the  manner  of  their 
action  against  their  fixed  supports,  their  masses,  or  weights,  &c. 

That  part  of  the  additional  force,  or  preponderance,  which  is  required  to  orercome  friction,  is 
absolutely  lost  and  expended,  and  must  be  continually  renewed,  as  lonf  ss  motion  is  to  be  kept  up; 
but  that  part  of  the  preponderance  which  is  exerted  to  put  the  parts  in  motion,  cannot  be  lost,  for  it 
will  continue  to  reside  in  the  moeins  masses,  conxtitutimt  what  m termed  their  energy  (see  p.  17),  so 
lon^  as  the  motion  continues ; and  whenever  the  motion  ceases,  all  that  resident  force  or  eneriry  must 
be  elicited  from  the  moving  masses,  in  the  act  of  their  comini;  to  rest ; the  force  so  elicited  is  called 
impetiu  (see  p.  19).  No  long  as  any  part  of  the  force  of  preponderance  continues  to  be  exerted  to 
urge  the  parts  into  motion,  such  motion  will  be  with  accelerated  velocity ; but  as  soon  as  the  parts 
acquire  a uniform  velocity,  that  uniformity  is  evidence  that  all  further  exertion  of  the  preponderance 
is  expended  to  overcome  the  foiction.  In  continuous  uniform  motions  the  effect  of  inertis;  is  a nul> 
lity,  for  inertia  is  only  operative  at  the  commencement  or  conclusion  of  the  motion,  vis.  whilst  it 
is  accelerating  from  rest,  to  its  state  of  uniformity,  or  whilst  it  is  retarding  from  its  uniformity  to  a 
state  of  rest. 

Machine  or  engine  is,  properly  speaking,  a tool,  but  either  of  these  terms 
implies  a complicated  construction,  adapted  to  expedite  labour,  by  performing  it 
according  to  certain  invariable  principles.  The  term  machine  should  only  be 
applied  to  such  tools  or  instruments,  as  are  employed  to  perform  intricate  or 
forcible  operations,  and  in  which  the  simple  mechanical  powers  arc  conspicuous. 
Machine  is  nearly  synonymous  with  engine ; but  the  latter  is  a modem  term  which 
was  intended  to  convey  an  honourable  distinction,  being  bestowed  only  on  mecha- 
nical contrivances,  in  which  unusual  ingenuity  and  skill  are  manifest. 

The  terms  Msebtoe,  Eoj^ine,  and  Mill,  arc  frequeptly  used  without  a proper  discrimination; 
they  all  signify  the  practical  application  of  the  science  of  mecbanica  to  the  purposes  of  the  arU,  and 
all  consist  of  combiitations  of  the  simple  mechanical  powers. 

Machine  should  be  a general  term  for  any  mill,  engine,  inatnuneot,  or  apparatus  havinj^  moring 

Salts,  and  which  is  employed  to  augment  the  intensity  of  moring  forces,  or  to  regulate  thetr  action. 

iachineri/  should  also  be  used  as  a general  terra,  signifjriog  the  moring  and  operatirc  parts  of  any 
machine  or  engine  whaterer,  and  therefore  it  includes  the  simple  mechanical  powers  and  their  com- 
binations. The  synonyruous  term  mechanism  should  be  applied  to  machincr)*  on  a small  scale,  such 
os  the  parts  of  watches,  clocks,  and  mathematical  Instruments,  or  to  the  smallest  parts  of  any  other 
maefaine.  Thus  we  may  say  the  machinery  of  a dour-roil),  or  sawing>mill ; and  the  mechanism  of  a 
clock,  watch,  orrery,  &c. 

The  term  Engine  should  be  restricted  to  thoee  machines  which  apply  some  principle  of  Hydrau- 
lics or  Pneumatics,  to  the  useful  arts,  their  operations  depending  upon,  or  actuating  fluids ; such  as  a 
steam  engine,  a water  eogioe,  pumping  engine,  blowing  engine,  pressure  engine,  and  fire  extingui^- 
ing  ennoe. 

mill  should  be  applied  to  la^  and  powerful  compound  machines,  or  systems  of  machines; 
including  their  first  mover,  as  a cotton  mill,  which  contains  a number  of  different  machines,  and  also 
the  water  wheel,  or  steam  engine,  which  actuates  them  all ; so  likewise  a rolling  mill,  fulling  mill, 
grinding  mill,  logwood  mill,  sawing  mill,  &c.  &c. 
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iVofr.  There  are  eitceptions  to  this  use  of  the  term  Mill,  which  is  derived  from  a I^ttn  word 
si^piifyiDg  to  ^nd,  and  hence  machines  for  fuindinj['  or  reilucmg  solid  bodies  to  powder  are  called 
inilis,  as  corn  mill,  bark  mill,  coffee  mill,  dec.;  thouj^h  accordinjr  to  the  above  arrangement  these 
sliould  be  termc<1  machines ; and  some  curious  mechanical  tools  which  are  called  engines,  as  dividing 
engine,  clockmakcr's  engine,  dec-  should  also  be  called  machines. 

Macminekv  is  a general  term  for  ull  meclianical  organs,  which  can  be  com* 
billed  together  so  as  to  fonn  the  limbs  or  moving  parts  of  machines ; the  term 
commonly  includes  the  fixed  parts  of  machines,  as  well  as  the  moving  parts,  and 
may  be  considered  to  designate  tlic  instruments  or  organs  by  which  the  principles 
of  mechanics  are  carried  into  execution,  and  rendered  applicable  to  all  the  purposes 
of  art  and  manufactures. 

The  common  object  of  all  inechanisiii,  or  machinery,  is  to  convey  and  modify  the  force  and  motion, 
or  power,  of  the  lirst  mover  of  the  machine,  and  communicate  it  in  a proper  manner  to  the  matter  to 
be  operated  upon : 

Thus,  by  means  of  the  machinery  of  toothed  wheels,  cranks,  and  levers,  the  slow  rotative  motion 
of  a water-wheel  may  be  cimverted  either  into  a rapid  reciprocating  motion,  to  work  tuiwiug,  or  other 
machines ; or  into  a slow  reciprocating  motion  to  work  pumps,  dec.  The  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the 
first  mover  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  machinery  of  wheelwork,  according  as  the  occasion 
may  require  either  great  velocity,  or  groat  power'to  be  exerted. 

In  like  manner,  by  the  machinery  of  a |>arallel  motion,  great-lever,  connecting  rod,  crank  and  fly- 
wheel, the  rectilinear  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston-rod  of  a steam  engine  is  converted  into  a 
continuous  circular  motion;  and  again  this  motion  can,  by  the  machinery  of  tiH>tlied  wheel-work,  be 
adapted,  either  in  velocity  or  power,  to  work  various  macliiiies.  such  as  grinding-stones,  circular 
saws,  spinning  machines,  &c.  which  require  great  velocity;  or  rultiiig-mills,  sugar  mills,  boring- 
machines,  rasping  machines,  and  other  machines  which  require  great  |iowcr  to  give  them  motion,  and 
which  must  therefore  operate  with  less  velocity. 

Dr.  Robison  observes,  that  **  the  contrivance  and  direction  of  such  works  constitute  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Engineer ; a profession  w-hich  ought  hy  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the 
mechanic,  the  artisan,  or  manufacturer.  It  is  one  of  the  liberal  arts,  as  deserving  of  the  title  as  medi- 
cine, surgery,  architecture,  painting,  or  sculpture.  And  whether  we  consider  the  itnportaoce  of  it  tu 
this  flourisliitig  nation,  or  the  science  that  is  neces.sary  for  giving  eminence  to  the  proftiteor,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  should  not  take  place  of  the  three  loat  named,  and  go  pari  pusku  with  surgery  and 
medicine.*' 

Motivk  foucks  arc  those  natural  forces  which  admit  of  being  collected  and 
accumulated  in  a suitable  manner  to  act  upon  machines,  so  as  to  give  them  forcible 
motion,  or  mechanical  power  \ that  is,  motion  in  opposition  to  some  resistance 
which  is  overcome.  The  motive  forces  which  are  commonly  used  in  practical 
mechanics,  may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

].  The  muMculer  Mrengih  of  men  is  applicil  to  actuate  all  kinds  of  small  machines;  and  the 
strength  of  tirute  animals  is  applied  to  move  carriages,  and  to  turn  the  wheels  of  mills. 

II.  The  wind  or  natural  current  ^ the  ntmutpheric  air  is  applied  to  propel  ships  at  sea,  and  to 
turn  the  sails  of  windmills. 

III.  The  natural  current  af  water  in  rivers  and  brooks  is  used  to  turn  the  wheels  of  water  mills. 

IV.  The  elastic  force  of  steam  is  the  motive  force  in  steam  engines.  Steam  is  water  rsrefieil 
and  expanded  by  heat  to  a vast  augmentation  of  volume,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  become  an  clastic 
fluid,  possessing  a constant  tendency  to  further  ex|ian8ion  or  increase  of  volume;  consequently  steam 
will  exert  a force  of  pressure  against  the  surfaces  of  boundar)'  to  any  space  which  it  occupies  (see 
p.  9).  This  force  of  pressure  can  be  applied  to  give  forcible  motion  to  a piston  fitted  into  a cylinder, 
by  admitting  the  steam  into  the  cylinder,  in  order  to  displace  the  piston  ^>m  the  internal  capacity  of 
0uch  cylinder.  And  after  the  steam  has  produced  this  eflTcct,  it  may  be  deprived  of  nearly  all  its 
elastic  force,  and  very  greatly  reduced  in  V(»liime,  by  withdrawing  from  the  w'ater  of  which  the  steam 
is  composed,  that  heat  which  occasioned  its  augmented  volume  and  its  elasticity;  conse<}ueritly  any 
space  which  is  occupied  by  elastic  steam  may  be  made  nearly  void,  or  may  be  greatly  exhausted,  by 
cooling  and  condensing  that  elastic  steam  into  liquid  water  (sec  p.  10). 

This  method  is  used  to  exhaust  the  interior  capacity  of  a cylinder  into  which  a moveable  piston 
is  fitted,  and  hot  elastic  steam  being  admitted  to  press  against  the  opposite  surface  of  such  piston, 
will  force  it  into  the  exhausted  space,  with  nearly  all  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam,  because  that  force 
15  not  materially  op]HMcd  or  ('oiintemctcd  by  the  remnant  of  the  steam  which  previously  occupied  that 
space,  but  which  has  been  condensed  by  withdrawing  its  heat  from  it  (see  p.  1*2). 
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Tht  pretturt  nf  lie  atmotphere  it  employed  in  80me  steam  eogioca  u a secondary  force ; Oie 
steam  bein^t  admitted  into  any  space  to  displace  the  air  therefrom  by  its  elastic  force,  may  then  be 
cooled  or  condensed,  so  as  to  lease  such  space  exhausted  and  nearly  roid ; the  pressure  which  the 
atmospheric  air  will  exert,  to  return  into  and  re-occupy  the  void  space,  may  he  used  to  raise  water, 
or  to  impel  a moveable  piston  before  it,  nee  p.  10. 

V.  Tie  elaetic  Jorce  of  the  paeei  which  arc  generated  in  the  sudden  combustion  of  fired  gun- 
powder, is  employed  as  a motive  force,  for  some  puiyioses,  such  as  to  break  up  hard  rocks,  and  to  project 
bullets  and  sheila  The  great  force  of  these  gases  is  occasioned  by  the  violent  heat  which  is  generated 
during  the  combustion  of  the  compound  of  infiammable  matters. 

The  intensity  or  activity  of  any  motive  force  may  be  measured  by  considering 
it  as  a quiescent  force  or  pressure  (see  p.  16),  and  applying  such  a weight  as  will 
counteract  and  produce  statical  equilibrium  with  the  force,  so  as  to  prevent  motion 
in  the  body  on  which  it  operates.  The  quiescent  force  thus  ascertained,  being 
multiplied  by  the  space  through  which  that  force  acts  on  the  body  to  which  it 
gives  motion,  the  product  will  represent  the  mechanical  power  possessed  by  the 
motive  force.  To  find  how  much  of  this  power  is  realised  in  impelling  the  body, 
we  must  inquire  whether  the  intensity  of  the  moving  force  remains  the  same, 
when  it  acts  with  motion,  as  when  it  was  quiescent ; for  different  motive  forces 
are  differently  affected  by  motion,  and  except  gravitation,  they  all  lose  a part  of 
their  activity  as  the  velocity  of  their  action  increases ; and  each  has  some  velocity 
of  action,  which  it  cannot  exceed. 

The  force  of  gravity  does  not  appear  to  be  scusibly  impaired  by  motion ; for  at  any  velocity  that 
is  ever  produced  in  macuioes,  the  effect  of  gntity  appean  to  be  Just  as  great  to  increase  the  motiuo 
of  a falliog  body  (vhaterer  velocity  it  may  have  act^uired),  as  it  had  to  commence  the  motion  from 
rest,  in  the  first  instance  (a).  Henoe  the  uniformly  accelerated  motkm  of  falling  bodies  (see  p.  21) ; 
and  on  this  account  gravitation  is  well  qualified  to  be  a measure  of  force  (seep.  16).  When  a 
motive  force  derives  its  efficacy  from  gravitation  (as  in  the  case  of  a natural  current  of  water  acting  to 
turn  a water-wheel),  the  amount  of  mechanical  power  which  can  be  rcalixed  by  a machine  which  is 
impelled  by  a ^ven  expenditure  uf  such  a motive  force,  will  diminish  according  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  gravitating  body  acts  upon  the  machine.  Hecause  part  of  the  power  must  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  gravitating  body  to  give  it  motion  from  rest ; the  power  so  communicated  constitutes 
its  energy,  and  is  as  the  square  uf  the  velocity  attained  by  it.  This  power  the  gravitating  body 
retainji  after  it  has  ceased  to  act  upon  the  machine,  and  hence  the  slower  it  acts,  the  more  power  it 
will  communicate  to  the  machine,  iu  proportion  to  the  expenditure  of  motive  force,  because  less  will 
be  retained  in  the  energy  of  the  body  itself. 

The  mechanical  power  which  men  and  animals  can  exert,  diminishes  with  the  velocity  of  their 
action,  according  to  some  law,  w'hich  has  not  been  sufficiently  established  by  experiments. 

The  clastic  force  of  steam,  or  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  used  as  motive  forces,  must 
also  exert  less  power  on  machines  when  they  act  with  quick  motion,  than  when  they  act  slower, 
because  some  power  must  be  communicated  to  the  steam  or  air,  to  put  it  in  motion;  this  difference 
is  very  small,  for  the  power  is  only  diminished  by  that  which  constitutes  the  energy  of  the  fluid 
which  acts  upon  the  machine  (sec  p.  19).  Hence  steam-engines  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  act  with 
great  rapidity  of  motion,  without  a corresponding  loss  of  the  rontiv'e  force.  When  a column  of  water 
is  appli^,  instead  of  steam,  to  impel  a piston  In  a cylinder,  similar  to  that  of  a steam-engine,  the 
same  force  n^ay  be  attained,  hut  not  with  the  same  velocity  of  action  ; or  if  water  is  made  to  impel 
a piston  with  the  same  velocity  as  steam  usually  does,  then  the  force  upcm  the  piston  becomes 
greatly  impaired,  and  cmly  a part  of  the  mechanicaJ  power  is  realized,  because  a great  part  of  the 
motive  force  ia  communicated  to  the  water  to  produce  its  own  motion  or  energy,  and  all  that  is  lost, 
to  the  piston.  Steam  is  so  very  light  that  its  euergy  is  imperceptible,  even  when  its  clastic  pressure 
is  very  great,  and  when  it  is  acting  with  a considerable  velocity. 

The  force  of  fired  gunpowder  admits  of  a greater  velocity  of  action  than  any  other  motive  force, 
and  Is  capable  of  giving  a prodigious  velocity  of  motion  to  bodies  upon  which  it  acts,  but  the 
roechaDicid  power  which  it  exerts  becomes  leiisened  when  it  acts  with  its  greatest  velocity. 


(a)  The  force  of  gravitation  diminishes  at  different  distances  fi’om  the  centre  of  the  earth 
(see  p.  2 1 ),  and  as  a body  must  continually  approach  that  centre  when  it  falls  by  gravity,  the  activity 
of  gravitation  must  be  continually  increasing  auring  the  motion ; but  any  effect  ^ this  kind  is  abso- 
lutely insensible  in  all  cases  which  can  occur  in  practical  mechanics. 
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Resistiho  forces  are  all  those  natural  forces  which  oppose  themselves  to 
any  motions  of  the  matter  upon  which  our  artificial  machines  arc  required  to 
operate.  The  common  object  of  constructing  machines  is  to  overcome  such  re- 
sisting forces,  and  to  give  motion  to  bodies,  or  the  paits  of  bodies,  in  opposition 
to  them  ; or  in  other  words  to  produce  changes,  either  in  the  place  which  bodies 
occupy,  or  in  the  form  which  they  possess. 

To  effect  such  purpose,  an  adequate  motive  force  must  be  provided,  and  raa- 
chincry  must  be  so  combined  as  to  constitute  a machine  possessing  parts  of  three 
descriptions  ; viz.,  parts  which  are  adapted  to  receive  the  action  of  the  bodies  in 
which  the  motive  force  resides ; and  other  parts  adapted  to  act  upon  the  bodies 
which  it  is  required  to  impel  with  motion,  or  whose  forms  are  to  be  altered, 
in  opposition  to  the  resisting  forces;  also  intermediate  parts  so  combined  as  to 
acquire  the  properties  of  mechanical  powers,  and  which  being  interposed  between 
the  parts  to  which  the  motive  force  is  applied,  and  those  to  which  the  resisting  forces 
are  applied,  will  transmit  the  force  and  motion  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  it  may 
operate  with  a suitable  direction  of  action  and  intensity  of  force,  to  overcome  the 
resisting  forces,  and  produce  that  rapidity  of  motion,  in  opposition  to  them,  which 
is  i^uired.  'ITie  rapidity  will  depend  upon  the  proportions  given  to  the  parts 
which  act  as  mechanical  powers,  to  enable  them  to  transmit  the  motive  force,  with 
such  modification  of  its  intensity  of  action,  as  to  exceed  the  intensity  of  the  resisting 
force  with  a sufficient  preponderance,  whilst  the  machine  Is  at  rest. 

Resisting  forces  are  measured  by  applying  a sufficient  weight  to  overcome 
them,  and  which  by  its  descent  will  produce  motion  in  opposition  to  them  (see 
p.  57). 

The  retistiD^  furces  which  are  opposed  to  the  motion  of  machines,  are  as  t'arious  as  the  objects 
to  which  Boachines  are  applied,  but  they  may  be  arraofp^d  under  the  fi>)luwin^  heads. 

I.  The graviiatioH  which  must  be  oTercome  in  all  machines  for  raiiting  water,  and  for 
raising  weights  of  any  kind;  this  being  the  most  common  resisting  force,  and  the  most  determinate, 
all  the  others  are  measured,  and  compared  by  reference  to  it. 

II.  The  farce  of  ctAeehn  which  occasions  the  particles  of  matter  to  adhere  together,  and  form 
solid  bodies,  capable  of  resisting  change  of  form.  Cohesion  must  be  orercome,  in  all  operations  of 
grindiDg,  pulverixing,  tawing,  Uiring,  punching,  Whenever  the  force  of  cohesion  is  destroyed 
in  bodies,  heat  is  generated.  In  liquid  bodies  there  is  also  an  adhesion  between  the  particles,  whereby 
they  resist  change  of  form. 

III.  The  force  of  in  solid  bodies,  is  that  which  restores  them  to  their  original  form, 

upon  the  cessation  of  anv  farce,  which  has  produced  a temporary  change,  of  form.  The  reaction,  or 
return  to  the  original  wrm,  results  from  the  cohesive  force  of  the  particles,  when  cohesion  is  not 
destroyed,  but  has  only  yielded,  during  the  action  of  some  superior  force.  The  elasticity  of  soMd 
bodies  is  a restating  force,  which  must  be  counteracted,  in  all  cq)erations  of  pressing  clastic  substances, 
such  as  hemp,  cottoo,  cloth,  i^per,  oleaginous  seeds,  he. 

Note.  The  force  of  elastiaty,  is  to  a certain  extent  of  tho  same  nature  as  that  of  cohesion,  for  all 
solid  bodies,  are  more  or  less  elastic ; and  the  resisting  forces  of  cohesion,  and  elasticity,  are  so  coin* 
bined  in  a great  variety  of  operations,  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  as  distinct  forces.  For  in- 
stance in  the  operations  of  hammering,  rolling,  and  wire-drawing  masses  of  metal,  they  resist  a certain  i 

degree  of  compression  by  their  elasticity,  but  if  the  compression  is  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  particles  is  permanently  changed,  and  then  the  body  will  not  reenrer  its 
primitive  form,  but  it  will  retain  the  effect  of  the  compression. 

IV.  The  elastic  fwce  of  triform  fteids,  is  their  tendency  to  enlarge  in  volume,  and  occupy  more 
•pace,  at  the  same  time  that  they  may  by  superior  force,  be  condensed,  and  compressed  into  less 
space  than  they  really  do  occupy ; this  is  the  resisting  force,  tn  the  operation  of  condensing  air  to 
tnow  furnaces,  in  bottling  up  soila  water,  and  portable  gas  for  illumination. 

Machines  must  encounter  the  resisting  forces  of  cohesion  and  elasticity,  wfaenerer  their  operations 
occasion  any  change  of  6gure  in  solid  or  liquid  iMxlies,  or  any  alteration  in  the  internal  oigamaation  of 
their  particles;  or  whenever  they  act  to  increase  the  density  of  any  aerifonn  fluid,  by  coinpressing  it 
into  less  space,  so  as  to  diminish  its  volume. 

In  addition  to  these  resistances,  the  friction  with  which  the  moving  parts  of 
machines  rub  upon  their  fixed  parts,  always  tends  to  retard  and  im^e  their 
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motioDs ; and  the  inertiie  of  those  moving  parts,  and  of  the  bodies  which  are  put 
in  motion  by  them,  has  an  influence  upon  the  operations  of  machines,  whenever 
any  changes  take  place  in  the  rapidity  of  such  motions ; that  is,  in  ail  cases  when 
their  motions  are  not  uniform.  Tlie  resistance  of  the  air  is  a considerable  impe- 
iliment  to  the  continuance  of  rapid  motions  in  the  parts  of  machines ; and  the 
motion  of  such  bodies  os  are  immersed  in  water,  or  other  liquids,  is  retarded  by 
the  resistance  which  the  particles  of  the  liquid  oppose  to  their  separation.  Some  of 
these  resistances  will  occur  as  inevitable  attendants  on  the  operations  of  all  machines, 
and  will  deduct  from  the  useful  effects  which  might  otherwise  be  expected  from 
them  ; hence  these  incidental  resistances  should  be  considered  separately  from  the 
resisting  forces  which  machines  arc  intended  to  overcome  for  some  useful  purpose. 

The  motions  of  machines  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  kind  of  resistances 
they  are  applied  to  overcome,  compared  with  the  kind  of  motive  forces  by  which 
they  are  impelled,  because  different  kinds  of  resisting  forces  and  of  motive  forces, 
are  differently  affected  by  motion. 

The  rcsisUnoc  of  friction  is  not  altered  by  motion,  for  it  requires  tl>e  same  force  to  orercome  it 
at  all  velocities.  The  resistance  of  frrariUtion  is  not  altered  by  motion ; bat  when  it  if  orercome 
«rith  accelerated  or  retanled  velocity,  the  effect  of  inertia  if  superadded  to  that  of  grvnty.  The 
resistance  of  cohesion,  or  the  force  r^uisite  to  separate  the  prides  of  solid  bodies,  probably  in« 
creases  with  the  velocity  of  the  motion  with  which  that  reustance  is  overcome,  but  this  has  not 
been  proved  experiment;  and  the  resistance  which  elastic  bodies  oppose  to  compression,  is  greater 
when  the  motion  is  rapid,  than  when  it  is  slow,  but  the  law  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  probably  rarief 
in  different  bodies.  The  resistance  which  duids  oppose  to  the  motion  of  bodies  which  are  immersed 
in  them,  increases  according  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  motion. 

The  forces  which  must  be  exerted  to  overcome  different  resistances  at  different  velocities  being 
as  above,  the  expenditure  of  mechanical  power  in  each  case  will  be  represented  by  the  product 
obtmneil  by  multiplying  the  resistance  by  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  overcome.  For  inftance,  the 
power  which  must  be  expended  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  fluids,  and  cauae  bodies  to  more  through 
them,  will  be  as  the  cubra  of  the  velocities  of  the  motions;  so  that  to  produce  a double  velocity,  eight 
times  the  power  must  be  expended.  The  power  which  must  be  communicated  to  bodies  to  giro  them 
motion  in  opposition  to  their  inertUe,  will  be  as  il»e  squares  of  the  velocities  which  have  been  generated, 
with  accelerated  motion  from  rest.  The  power  which  must  be  expended  to  overcome  friction,  and 
gravitation  with  uniform  motion,  is  simply  proportionate  to  the  veloaty  of  the  motion  which  is  pro- 
duced in  iippoaition  to  those  resistances. 

Combinations  qC resisting  forces.  The  simple  cases  of  resisting  forces  rarely 
occur  in  practice,  for  several  causes  are  usually  combined  to  resist  the  motions  of 
machines.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  reduce  the  force  of  combined  re- 
sistances to  any  common  measure,  because  the  different  resistances  may  obsen-e 
different  laws  of  increase. 

For  instance,  when  any  machinor)’  is  usc<l  to  raise  up  a heat'y  body  in  opposition  to  its  gravity, 
the  inertic  of  the  heavy  body  will  wmMou  an  additional  re:<istanre  to  the  motion  during  the  tran- 
sition from  the  quiescent  state  to  the  state  of  motion ; but  when  the  intended  velocity  of  motion  is 
acquired,  and  for  »o  long  as  the  motion  continues  uniformly  with  that  velodty,  the  inertim  ceases  to 
have  any  effect  either  to  oppose  or  to  increane  the  uiotum.  llie  gravity  of  the  body  which  Is  raised, 
and  the  friction  of  the  moving  |iarts  of  the  machinery,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  will  continue  to 
oppose  the  motion  under  all  circumstances;  and  whenever  the  velodty  of  the  motion  is  changed,  the 
inertia;  of  the  moving  parts  will  again  oppose  a resistance  to  such  change  (sec  p.  17). 

WTien  a hammer  is  raised  with  rapidity,  in  preparation  to  strike  a blow,  its  gravity  and  inertim 
will  both  lie  operative  to  resist  the  motion. 

lu  ail  compound  machines  friction  has  a very  considerable  operation  to  retard  their  motion ; and 
iu  many  mechanical  operations,  such  as  polishing,  grinding,  sawing,  boring,  &C.  tbe  ultimate  task  to 
be  performed  is  ver)'  nearly  tbe  same  as  friction,  and  follows  tbe  same  law  of  increase.  Alt  maebinea 
being  thus  subject  to  friction,  must  require  a greater  expenditure  of  mechanical  power  to  give  them 
motion  than  can  be  accounted  for,  in  the  sensible  motions  they  hare  communicated  to  the  bodica  which 
liavc  been  subjected  to  their  action. 

In  a steam-engine  for  raising  water  by  pumps,  the  compound  resistance  will  consiat  of  tbe  gravity 
•f  the  water ; its  inertie  when  it  is  chao^  from  rest  to  motion ; the  adheaion  of  ita  particles, 
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whereby  the  water  re^ta  chao^  of  form,  when  squeezed  throujch  the  small  paasa^es  of  the  ralret; 
and  as  all  these  chan^  of  form  arc  attended  with  ^at  chaofe  of  relocity,  the  rcaistaoce  of  adhesion 
in  fluids  is  inseparably  combined  with  tliat  of  ioert^a^  Lastly,  the  friction  of  all  the  morio^  parts  of 
the  engine,  which  are  in  contact  with  fixed  parts,  including  also  the  fiiction  of  the  water  itself,  against 
the  interior  surfaces  of  the  pipes,  through  which  it  mores. 

In  a 8tearo«boat  or  other  vessel,  which  is  tu  be  iro|>clled  through  water,  by  the  mechanical  power 
of  steam-engines,  the  resistance  is  very  complicated.  In  the  passage  of  the  vessel  through  the  fluid, 
new  masses  of  it  are  coDtioually  put  in  motion,  from  a state  of  rest,  and  therefore  resist  that 
motion  by  their  inertis.  Part  of  the  water  so  put  in  motion,  is  thrown  up  before  the  vessel  into  an 
elerate<l  heap  above  the  level  surface,  and  therefore  resists  by  its  weight.  From  its  adhesion  the 
water  resists  that  change  of  form  which  roust  take  place  to  admit  the  vcascl  to  pass  through  it. 
The  friction  of  the  water  against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  a great  resistance,  and  the  friction  of  the 
moving  parts  of  the  machinery  must  also  be  considered. 

FniCTioN  is  that  resistance  which  is  occasioned  to  the  motion  of  bodies  by 
their  contact  with  other  bodies  which  do  not  partake  of  the  motion,  so  that  a rela- 
tive motion  of  sliding  or  rubbing  must  take  place  between  the  surfaces  which  are 
in  contact.  Friction  is  the  result  of  a natural  attraction  and  force  of  adhesion 
which  exists  between  the  surfaces  of  bodies  when  they  are  in  close  contact,  and 
which  gives  them  a tendency  to  unite  together,  with  more  or  less  force.  There  is 
also  a mutual  penetration  or  interlocking,  of  certain  imperceptible  prominences  or 
asperities,  into  corresponding  pores  or  cavities,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
all  surfaces  however  smooth  ; consequently  when  any  motion  takes  place  between 
two  surfaces  which  are  forcibly  retained  in  contact  with  each  other,  small  particles 
of  the  prominences  which  interlock,  must  be  broken  off  and  separated  from  the 
mass ; or  else  the  minute  prominences  of  one  surface  must  mount  upon,  and  pass 
over  those  of  the  other  surface,  so  as  to  remove  the  bodies  to  a greater  distance 
from  each  other,  in  opposition  to  the  force  which  tends  to  keep  them  in  contact. 

The  resistance  of  friction  partakes  in  some  measure  of  the  nature  of  the  resistance  of  cohesion, 
and  heat  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  rubbing  surfaces  in  the  same  maoDer  as  in  other  cases 
when  the  cohesion  of  bodies  is  overcome  by  force.  The  greatest  beat  it  excited  by  friction  when 
the  wearing  and  abrasion  of  the  particles  is  greatest.  Oil  and  grease,  or  animal  fat,  being  inter- 
posed between  rubbing  surfaces,  diminishes  their  friction,  by  filling  up  their  pores,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  adhesion  and  mutual  peoetratioo,  and  tbu.t  diminish  the  wearing  away  of  the  particles:  water 
or  tar,  or  any  liquid  matter  which  u not  corrosive,  has  a similar  tendency,  though  in  a less  degree, 
than  unctuous  matter. 

Friction  cannot  properly  be  termed  a force,  because  it  cannot  in  any  case  produce  motion,  but 
always  retards  it,  so  as  to  diininbh  the  velocity  which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  the  exertion 
of  a given  motive  force.  The  amount  of  the  resistance  roust  be  measured  during  the  motion  between 
the  rubbing  surfaces,  and  from  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  following  facts  apficar  to  be  ascertained. 

I.  The  force  which  must  be  exerted  to  overcome  friction,  and  produce  relative 
motion  between  the  smooth  surfaces  of  bodies  which  are  in  contact,  is  nearly  pro- 
portionate to  the  pressure  by  which  the  contact  is  preserved ; and  within  certain 
limits  it  appears  that  the  greater  or  lesser  extent  of  the  surface  in  contact,  makes 
no  sensible  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  friction. 

For  iostanoc,  suppose  a loaded  sledge  requires  a certain  force  of  traction  to  draw  it,  or  slide  it 
along  upon  a smooth  and  level  floor,  if  the  same  sledge  is  loaded  so  as  to  press  on  the  same  floor  with 
a double  weight,  then  it  will  require  a double  force  of  traction  to  sline  it;  but  the  weight  of  the 
■ledge  being  the  same,  it  will  require  the  same  force  to  slide  it  when  the  surfaces  which  bear  upon 
tlie  floor  are  narrow,  as  when  they  are  broad. 

This  proportion  appears  to  be  correct  in  all  cases  when  the  pressure  upon  a ^ven  rubbing  surface 
is  so  proportioned  to  the  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the  two  surfaces,  that  their  mutual  prominences 
and  asperities  can  rise  up  out  of  the  cavities  of  the  opposite  surface,  and  slide  one  over  the  other,  without 
breaking  off  and  separating  the  particles  of  matter  which  form  those  promineoce3.  The  fores  re- 
quired to  overcome  this  cause  of  friction  will  be  proportionate  to  tbs  pressure. 
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The  limitatioQ  to  this  proportion  is,  when  the  nibbiDf  suHiom  are  ao  fbrdblv  preeeed  tocher, 
that  the  prominent  aapcritiea  of  one  surface  will  imprint  into,  and  form  corresponaing  cavities  in  the 
other  suH^e ; the  motion  between  the  surfaces  will  then  occasion  the  interlucsed  particles  to  be  cut 
and  broken  away  from  the  solid  masses  to  which  they  belong,  and  tbc  resistance  which  must  be 
overcome,  is  that  of  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  matter  which  are  separated.  In  such  cases 
heat  is  always  excited  in  the  rubbing  surfaces;  this  may  be  partinilorly  observed  when  a rough  hard 
body  b rubbed  over  a soft  body,  however  smooth  it  may  be  ; as  in  the  o|)er8tinns  of  grinding,  or  61ing, 
whereby  viable  particles  are  cut,  and  broken  off  with  violence,  and  noise  and  heat.  This  cauae  of 
the  resistance  of  frictiem  is  always  more  or  less  o{)eratire,  as  is  shown  by  the  continual  wear  and 
abrasion  which  takes  place  between  rubbing  surfaces,  and  by  the  heat  which  b produced. 

In  all  cases  of  rapid  cutting  and  wearing,  that  action  is  diminishetl,  by  increasing  the  surface  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure ; consenuently  the  friction  will  bear  a leas  prt»portion  to  the  pressure,  which 
retains  the  surfaces  in  contact,  when  that  pressure  is  exerted  on  a larger  surface,  than  on  a smaller; 
but  if  the  surf^  is  sufficient  to  render  the  cutting  and  wearing  and  heating  imperceptible,  then  the 
friction  U nearly  as  t!ie  pressure.  The  actual  force  of  pressure  which  a given  surface  will  sustain 
without  sensibly  cutting,  when  they  are  rubbed  together,  depends  upon  a variety  of  circumstances, 
such  as  the  haidnesa  of  the  substances,  and  the  smoothnesa  of  their  suHaces;  tne  degree  of  mutual 
attraction  between  them;  the  kind  of  fluid  which  b interposed;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  nibbing 
motion.  In  practice  a suffideut  surface  must  always  be  given,  to  prevent  rapid  wearing,  otherwise 
the  heat  which  is  excited  will  accumulate,  so  as  to  dry  up  the  interposed  fluid,  and  by  softening  the 
surfaces,  and  impairing  their  polish,  the  friction  and  heat  will  be  increased  beyond  all  bounds. 

II.  Tlie  force  wliich  must  be  exerted  to  overcome  iriction,  and  produce 
relative  motion  between  the  smooth  surfaces  of  bodies  which  are  in  contact,  is  in- 
dependent of  the  velocity  of  that  motion,  in  all  eases  when  the  wear  or  cutting  and 
heating  is  insensibly  slow,  for  then  the  same  force  will  produce  any  velocity  of 
motion,  according  to  the  velocity  with  which  that  force  acts. 

For  instance,  the  force  of  traction  by  wbich  a lowlcd  sledge  is  drawn  along  a smooth  floor,  is  the 
same  whether  it  is  drawn  quicker  or  slower.  It  follows  that  the  amount  of  mechanical  power  which 
must  be  expended  to  overcome  friction,  will  be  pnqiortionate  to  the  velocity  of  the  motion  which  is 
produced  by  that  expenditure ; because  a coustant  force  must  be  exerted  with  a varying  velocity  of 
action.  Fur  instance,  whatever  amount  of  mechanical  power  may  be  lost  by  the  friction  of  the  ]karts 
of  any  machine,  whilst  it  is  moving  with  a given  velocity  (supposing  the  pressure  on  the  rubbing  parts 
to  remain  the  same)  a double  power  will  be  lost  by  friction,  when  the  machine  moves  with  a double 
velocity,  and  so  on  in  pro|iortion. 

It  also  follows,  that  the  amount  of  mechanical  power  lost  hr  friction,  will  in  all  cases  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  space  passeil  over  by  the  surfaces  in  contact,  without  regard  to  timej  fur  instance, 
the  amount  of  mechanical  |»wer  which  must  be  expended  to  move  a carriage  for  a given  distance 
along  a level  railway,  will  be  the  same  whether  it  travels  quickly  er  slowly  over  that  distance. 

III.  The  actual  proportion  l>etween  the  pressure  by  which  the  contact  of 
rubbing  surfaces  is  preserved,  and  the  force  which  will  overcome  their  friction,  and 
produce  relative  motion  between  the  surfaces,  depcnd.s  upon  the  hardness  and 
smoothness  of  the  substances  of  which  the  surfaces  are  composed,  for  this  deter- 
mines the  extent  of  the  mutual  penetration  and  interlocking  of  the  insensible 
asperities ; the  degree  of  mutual  attraction  and  adhesion  which  exists  between  the 
two  substances  of  which  the  surfaces  are  coui|>osed,  has  a great  influence  upon  the 
friction.  In  general  friction  is  greater  when  lioth  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  of  the 
same  kind  of  substance,  than  when  the  surfaces  are  of  different  substances,  provided 
that  they  are  suitably  paired,  so  as  not  to  act  chemically  on  icach  other ; for  two 
dissimilar  substances  may  be  chosen,  which  will  have  less  mutual  attraction  and 
adhesion,  than  that  which  exists  between  two  surfaces  of  the  same  sub.stance ; and 
when  two  surfaces  of  the  same  substance  are  applietl  together,  the  asperities 
and  cavities  of  one  surface,  will  correspond  and  fit  more  exactly  into  those  of  the 
other,  than  if  the  substances  were  unlike ; and  therefore  a greater  force  will  be 
requisite  to  cause  them  to  rise  one  out  of  the  other.  The  amount  of  friction  also 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  liquid  matter  which  is  interposed  between  the 
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surfaces.  These  different  causes  have  different  degrees  of  influence  upon  the 
amount  of  friction  according  to  circumstances. 

The  most  important  circumstance  is  lianlocss  of  substance,  to  resist  any  sensible  imprintin^r  of 
one  surface  upon  the  other,  but  the  de^f^ree  of  hardness  requisite  must  be  relative  to  the  pressure 
u{K>D  a jpven  surface ; because  two  softer  bodies  may  imprint  less  into  each  other  by  a small  pressure, 
than  two  harder  bodies  by  a pressure.  Hard  bodies  also  bear  the  finest  polish,  because  their 
particles  cohere  more  firmly  to  the  mass;  and  therefore  in  the  operation  of  polishin;^,  the  particles 
break  away  from  the  surface  individually,  or  in  smaller  clusters  than  happens  in  softer  substances, 
whose  particles  come  away  in  clusters  or  masses  of  more  MDsihIc  ma^itudc,  so  as  to  leave  larger 
cavities  and  higher  prennioences  on  the  polished  surface,  than  in  harder  bodies.  This  may  be  easily 
understood  by  considering  the  degree  of  polish  which  could  be  produced  oo  a surface  of  soft  coarse 
limcstune,  compared  with  tliat  of  a surface  of  marble. 

If  one  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  is  a hard  body  well  polished,  the  other  sur&ce  may  be  a soft  body, 
because  the  asperities  of  the  soft  body  cannot  penetrate  or  imprint  into  the  bard  surface,  and  by  the 
polUh  given  to  thit  surfatte,  its  own  asperities  are  greatly  reduced  ; if  both  surfaces  are  hard  bodies 
and  well  polished,  there  will  be  still  leas  friction.  Experiments  are  wanting  upon  the  actual 
friction  of  the  |>arU  of  machines;  the  following  are  the  results  of  M.  Coulomb's  experiments. 

A smootli  surface  of  oak  wood  may  be  slided  slowly  over  another  similar  surface  of  oak  wood  (the 
motion  being  in  the  direction  of  their  grains)  by  a force  of  traction  equal  to  one>tenth  of  the  pressure 
which  hohU  the  surfaces  in  contact.  If  the  surfaces  remain  for  some  time  in  contact  under  the  pressure 
without  motion,  they  will  imprint  and  adhere,  as  to  require  a force  equal  to  *43  hundredths  of  the 
pressure  to  begin  the  motion  from  rest,  although  that  motion  may  he  continued  by  a force  of  one* 
tenth.  When  the  grain  of  one  surface  of  oak  crosses  that  of  tlie  other,  the  friction  is  *99  of  the  pressure 
to  licgin  the  motion  from  rest,  and  one*tenth  to  continue  that  motion.  Oak  sliding  against  fir,  in  the 
direction  of  the  grain  ‘fA  to  start,  and  *16  to  continue.  Fir  against  fir  *56  to  start,  and  *17  to  con« 
tiuuc.  Elm  against  elm  *47  to  start,  and  *l  tenth  to  continue  the  motion. 

These  proportions  are  when  the  surfaces  arc  dry ; hut  if  fresh  grease  be  interposed,  the  friction 
of  oak  against  oak,  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  is  *38  to  begin  the  motion,  and  *098  to  cratinue  it: 
Imt  when  the  grease  has  been  worked  some  time,  and  become  soft  *94  to  begin  motion,  and  *06  to  con- 
tinue it. 

When  a polished  surface  of  iron  slides  upon  oak,  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  the  surfaces 
Wing  dry,  the  friction  is  *9  tenths  of  the  pressure  to  begin  motion,  and  *17  to  continue  it;  or  with 
soft  tallow  between  the  surfaces  *11  to  start  from  rest,  and  *07  to  continue  the  motion. 

The  friction  of  a polished  surface  of  iron,  sliding  over  another  polished  sarface  of  iron,  is  about 
*98  of  the  procure  when  the  surfaces  are  dry  ; or  *1  tenth,  when  oil  or  soft  tallow  grease  is  applied. 
The  friction  between  metallic  surfaces,  is  nearly  the  same  to  begin  the  motion  as  to  continue  it. 

The  friction  of  a polished  surface  of  iron  sliding  over  a polished  surface  of  brass  is  about  *99  of 
the  pressure  when  dry;  or  *09  (about  one  eleventh)  when  oiled  or  greased. 

Note.  When  grease  is  interposed  between  rubbing  surfaces,  although  the  friction  is  greatly 
diminislied,  yet  the  ^licstrc  and  clammv  nature  of  the  grease,  occasions  eoroe  resistance  to  the  motion 
t)etween  the  surfaces;  this  resistance  is'in  prt^portion  to  the  surface  in  contact ; but  the  friction  of 
the  surfaces  being  nearly  pro|mrtionatc  to  the  pressure,  and  not  to  the  surface,  the  effect  of  inter- 
posing grease  will  l>e  greater  in  sonic  cases  than  in  others,  and  the  kind  of  grease  has  also  an  in- 
fluence. The  most  fluid  grease  or  liquid  oil  is  the  best,  but  it  naust  be  continually  renewed,  because 
it  is  more  rapidly  consumeil  by  the  friction  than  hard  tallow. 

When  the  motion  is  quiclc,  if  the  pressure  is  not  too  great,  a gentle  heat  is  produced  by  the 
friction,  but  it  will  not  increase,  so  long  as  the  surfaces  are  well  suppll^  with  grease  or  oil ; the  friction 
will  theu  be  less  than  if  the  motion  were  slower,  probably  because  the  heat  and  rapid  motion  renders 
the  grease  more  fluid,  and  obviates  the  effect  of  its  ailhesive  quality,  without  softening  or  affecting  the 
|M)li9h  of  the  surfaces.  Under  these  circumstances,  which  arc  the  most  favourable,  if  the  supply  of 
greuse  fails,  the  surfaces  come  into  close  contact,  the  friction  increases,  and  generates  a greater  heat, 
bj*  which  the  polish  of  the  surfaces  is  impaired,  and  then  they  begin  to  cut  and  wear  rapidly;  the 
friction  and  heat  increase  pro<ligiou»ly  after  the  surfaces  begin  to  cut  each  other,  and  may  oven 
produce  fire;  metallic  surfaces  often  become  red  hot,  and  solder  or  melt  themselves  U^tlier  into 
one  solid  mass.  The  forcible  separation  of  the  particles  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  from  each  other,  in 
op|N)sitioD  to  their  force  of  cohesion,  generates  heat,  which,  if  it  accumulates,  will  soften  the  surfaces 
and  dry  up  the  unctuous  matter,  so  as  to  promote  adhesion  and  increase  the  friction. 

The  pressure  must  therefore  be  so  moiieralc,  as  not  to  force  the  surfaces  into  closer  contact  than 
their  hardness  can  n*sist  without  imprinting  into  each  other,  or  causing  such  adhesion  as  will  make 
them  cut  or  wear  rapidly.  This  caution  ts  indispensable  when  a rapid  motion  is  required ; otherwise 
the  friction  will  [iroduce  an  accumulation  of  heat,  and  go  on  increasing  beyond  bounds.  Witlt  a slow 
motion,  even  if  the  surfaces  do  ail  each  other  in  some  degree,  and  prrauce  heat,  it  will  be  carried  off 
by  surrounding  bodies,  so  as  not  to  accumulate. 
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Preponderance  is  that  portion  of  the  motive  force  of  a machine,  which  is 
an  excess  beyond  the  resisting  force,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  lost  in  the 
operation  of  the  machine,  or  expended  in  producing  its  motion.  If  a correct 
estimate  is  formed  of  the  force  requisite  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  moving 
parts  of  a machine,  and  all  those  incidental  resistances  which  operate  before  the 
motion  begins,  it  will  appear  that  the  moving  force  exceeds  the  resisting  forces. 

In  reality,  when  a uniform  motion  is  attained,  all  the  preponderance  of  the 
motive  force  must  be  expended  in  overcoming  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
or  other  incidental  resistance  which  arises  or  increases  during  the  motion,  and  which, 
combined  with  the  useful  resisting  forces,  forms  a total  exactly  etjual  to  that  of 
the  motive  forces,  so  as  to  leave  no  preponderating  force ; this  is  the  state  of 
dynamic  cqmlibrium  which  constitutes  uniform  motion.  So  long  as  there  remains 
any  preponderance  of  the  motive  forces  over  the  resisting  forces,  that  preponderance 
must  produce  accelerated  motion  ; and  uniform  motion  cannot  be  attained,  until 
the  preponderance  which  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion  becomes 
nul ; this  will  happen  when  some  certain  velocity  is  attained,  and  then  the 
acceleration  ceases,  and  the  motion  will  continue  uniform. 

For  tostaoce,  tuppooe  two  e<{ual  weights  to  be  suspended  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a line,  which 
passes  over  a ptiUey>  they  will  be  io  equilibrium,  and  will  bare  no  teodency  to  motion ; but  if  a siif- 
5cieot  weight  u added  to  one  of  them,  it  will  cause  that  weight  to  descend  with  it,  and  thus  draw  up 
the  other  weight.  The  weight  so  added  is  called  the  preponderating  force,  and  is  that  which  produces 
the  notion,  for  its  force  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  pulley  and  the  line,  the  friction 
of  the  air,  and  the  inertias  of  both  weights.  Tbe  inertis  cannot  oppose  the  motion,  except  whilst 
some  change  is  taking  place  in  the  rate  of  motion,  and  it  must  cease  to  (oppose  any  resistaoce  whatever, 
when  the  motion  becomes  uniform.  The  friction  oflers  a constant  resistance  to  the  motion  at  all 
veJocitiea.  The  resistance  of  the  air  to  motion  iDcreases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

If  the  experiment  were  performed  in  vacuo,  the  motion  of  the  weights  would  go  on  accelerating, 
because  the  deWending  force  of  the  preponderating  weight  is  opposed  by  the  friction,  just  in  the  same 
degree  when  the  motion  is  rapid,  as  when  it  it  slow.  If  the  force  of  preponderance  were  only  e<|ual 
to  overcoming  the  ftiction,  then  it  could  produce  no  motion  in  the  weights,  but  only  an  indifference 
to  motion  or  rest.  If  tbe  preponderance  is  greater  than  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction,  then 
that  excess  will  tend  to  produce  motion,  and  as  that  tendency  w’ill  continue  to  act  after  motion  is 
produced,  the  result  will  be  uniformly  accelerate<l  motion  the  same  as  that  of  a body  falling  freely  in 
vacuo  (see  pp.  \4  and  21^.  though  performed  with  a slower  rate  of  increase.  • 

The  velocity  of  motion  which  two  weights  thus  circumstanced  will  acauirc  in  any  given  time, 
will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  velocity  which  a body  would  acquire  in  the  same  time,  by  &Iliog 
fiWly  in  vacuo,  as  the  accelerating  force  bears  to  the  whole  weight  of  matter  moved.  The  accclcniting 
force  is  the  preponderating  weight,  minus  the  friction,  but  in  a liody  falling  freely,  it  is  the  whole 
weight  of  that  body ; and  the  masses  to  be  moved  being  the  same,  the  rclodttcs  pnxluced  in  the 
two  cases  will  bear  the  same  proportion  as  the  accelerating  forces  bear  to  cacli  other. 

For  instance,  suppose  that  the  two  equal  weights,  and  the  line,  weigh  28  pounds,  and  that  a 
weight  of  4 pounds  is  added  to  one  of  them,  then  the  mass  to  be  mured  would  be  32  pounds;  sup|K»inr 
that  the  friction  of  tbe  pulley,  and  of  the  line,  required  two  pounds  to  overcome  it,  and  pr^uce  indif- 
ference to  motion  or  rest,  then  there  would  remain  2 pounds’  accelerating  force,  to  move  a mass  of 
32  lbs.,  or  the  acoeleratiiig  force  would  be  one-sixteenth  of  the  weight  of  the  mass  to  be  moved;  in 
this  case  the  vehidlf  produced  {or  the  space  described)  in  any  given  time,  would  be  one-sixteenth  of 
the  velodty  acquired  (or  the  space  described)  by  a body  falling  freely  in  ixcuo  during  the  same  time 
(see  ^ 23). 

The  principle  is  the  same,  when  a body  falls  through  a fluid  medium,  by  the  weight  of  which  a 
part  of  its  gravity  is  counteracted ; for  iustance  when  a stone  sinks  in  water,  if  it  were  tivice  as  heavy 
as  an  equal  volume  of  water,  then  the  accelerating  force  would  be  only  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the 
mass  moved ; but  io  all  such  cases,  the  resistaoce  which  the  fluid  opposes  to  tbe  motion  must  be  taken 
into  coDsideratioo. 

If  tbe  two  weights  above  meotiooed  move  through  the  air,  or  through  water,  the  resistance  that 
the  fluid  offers  to  their  motion  will  increase  as  the  square  of  the  velocity ; and  therefore  by  d^rees  as 
motion  is  attained,  tbe  resistance  will  increase  so  as  to  counteract  the  progress  of  the  acceleratiou, 
and  tbe  rate  of  acceleration  will  become  continually  slower,  until  it  ceases  altogether : this  will  happefl 
when  that  velocity  is  aoqtured,  at  which  tbe  resistance  of  the  air  will  become  equal  to  all  that  part  of 
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the  preponderance  which  is  not  atreadjr  employed  in  overcoming  the  friction,  and  which  was  active  at 
first  in  producing  the  acceleration;  hut  when  a sufficient  velocity  is  attained,  the  acceleration  will 
cease,  b^use  there  is  no  longer  any  preponderance  remaining;  for  the  resistance  in  its  augmented 
state  becomes  exactly  equal  to  the  motive  force,  and  the  dynamic  equilibrium  is  established,  so  that 
the  motion  will  go  on  uniformly ; the  elfect  of  inertiw  to  oppose  the  motion  also  ceases,  but  the  inertiie 
will  continue  the  motion  which  is  already  acquired,  and  will  oppose  any  tendency  to  alteration  of  the 
velocity. 

The  common  notion  of  preponderance  being  expended  in  producing  motion,  is  only  true  whilst 
the  motion  is  accelerating,  and  even  then  it  is  only  accumulated  or  laid  up  in  store  in  the  mating 
mass  constituting  its  energy  (see  p.  17),  and  ready  to  be  given  out  again.  When  uniform  motion 
is  attained,  it  is  evidence  that  the  preponderance  has  ceased,  cither  because  the  resistance  has  in- 
creased with  the  motion,  or  else  that  the  motive  force  has  diminislicd  with  the  motion,  or  both  these 
causes  may  have  operated  to  pro<!uce  tlic  dynamic  equilibrium. 

In  all  cases  when  the  prejionderatiog  force  is  gravitation,  uniform  motion  cannot  be  attained, 
unless  some  part  of  the  resistance  which  is  overcome  has  the  property  of  increasing  with  the  velocity; 
neither  friction  nor  inertiie  have  this  property,  but  the  resistance  uf  fluids  has. 

As  another  in.stance  of  preponderance,  suppose  the  average  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the  piston  of 
a steam-engine,  to  be  2200  ]>ounds,  when  that  piston  Is  moving  with  a velocity  uf  200  feet  {ler  minute. 
The  mechanical  power  exerted  by  the  motive  loree  will  be  440  OOO  lbs.  raised  ooc  foot  per  minute.  If 
this  engine  is  employed  to  raise  water  by  pumps,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  raise  only  1650  lbs.  at 
the  rate  of 200  feet  per  minute,  therefore  the  mechanical  etfect  of  its  performance  will  be  only  530  000 
lbs.  raised  one  foot  per  minute. 

The  preponderance  or  excess  of  the  motive  force  beyond  the  resisting  force  U 550  lbs.  acting  with 
a velocity  of  200  feet  per  miuute,  which  is  a mechanical  power  of  1 10  000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  per 
minute.  This  power  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine,  and 
various  other  incidental  resistances,  which  come  into  operation  when  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  200 
feet  per  minute,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  prc|>ODderancc  of  550  lbs.  The  causes  of  such  incidental 
resistances  have  been  already  stated,  but  as  they  form  no  part  of  the  useful  eifect  which  the  engine  is 
required  to  produce,  they  are  not  usually  submitted  to  calculation,  and  arc  accounted  as  loss. 

Conditions  which  detdrmine  the  vfxocity  of  the  motions  of  ma- 
CHiNE.s.  This  depends  upon  the  preponderance  or  excess  of  the  motive  forces 
beyond  the  resisting  forces,  supposing  tlie  preponderating  force  to  be  measured 
when  the  machine  is  at  rest ; but  the  motion  which  will  be  generated  by  its  action, 
cannot  be  predetermined  without  considering  the  alteration  which  will  take  place 
in  intensity  of  the  motive  force,  and  of  the  resisting  forces,  when  they  act  with 
motion. 

Almost  all  the  useful  operations  of  machines  are  performed  with  uniform  motion,  and  it  has  Ueii 
already  stated,  that  in  such  cases  all  the  preponderating  force  must  be  expended  in  overcoming  certain 
resistances;  hut  as  motion  cannot  be  commence*!  from  rest,  cxc*ept  by  the  prejmndenmee  of  the  inntive 
force,  the  commencement  of  the  motion  of  a machine  by  accclcratiun,  and  the  uniform  continuance 
of  that  motion  when  attained,  must  observe  different  laws.  The  prc|)ondcraiice  must  be  an  active 
force  at  first  starting,  but  it  must  either  become  gradually  passive,  or  become  neutralized  in  (he 
course  of  the  acceleration;  or  else  uniform  motion  could  not  be  attained. 

In  some  cases  the  resistance,  or  a {lart  of  it,  increases  with  the  velocity,  so  that  at  sonic  velocity 
the  augmented  resistance  will  become  e*jual  to  the  motive  force,  leaving  no  prc|M>ndcrance,  and 
then  the  dynamic  equilibrium  being  established,  the  motion  will  continue  uniform.  In  other  cases  the 
motive  force  diminishes  with  tlic  velocity,  so  as  to  become  equal  to  the  resistance,  and  leave  none  of 
that  preponderance  which  must  have  existed  in  the  first  instance  to  have  commenced  the  motion. 

In  practice  lioth  these  causes  frequently  concur,  and  uniform  motion  in  machines  Is  the  result 
of  diminished  motive  force  on  the  one  hand,  and  increased  resistance  on  the  other,  whereby  they  come 
to  an  equality  at  sonic  velocity.  Henoe  it  Is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  determinate  prujitortioD 
between  the  motive  force  and  the  resisting  forces,  or  any  settled  amount  of  preponderance  which  will 
cause  the  machine  to  move  with  any  particular  velocity,  but  it  roust  depend  upon  the  combination  of 
varimui  circumstances. 


Mecjiasical  effect  is  a term  implying  the  performance  of  any  operation 
which  requires  an  expenditure  of  mechanical  power  for  that  purpose.  All  mecha- 
nical effects  are  resolvable,  into  cases  of  forcible  motion  produced  in  bodies,  in 
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opposition  to  some  reslstinj^  force  ; that  of  gravitation  being  usually  c hosen  for  the 
measure. 

estimate  the  mechaRica]  effect.^  which  are  produced  by  tiiacliines,  wo  should  take  into  account 
all  the  resistins:  forces  which  oppose  their  motions;  and  harinir  found  the  weight  re«|wiiite  to  overcome 
each  force  respectively,  with  the  re<|uired  rapidity  i»f  inutiou,  the  mechanical  jHmer  may  be  calculated 
bv  tmdtipiying  such  weight  by  the  space  through  which  it  ads;  or  by  the  velocity  with  which  it  de« 
fiends  iioifornily  during  a given  time  (see  n.  1(>.)  The  motive  fortes  being  estimated  in  the  same 
mauuer,  the  mechanical  power  exerted  by  them,  must  be  equivalent  to  that  exerted  by  the  resisting 
forces,  in  all  cases  of  uniform  motion  or  dynamic  equilibrium. 

la  practice,  tive  real  aniuuut  of  the  various  resisting  forces  cannot  always  be  ascertained, 
particularly  that  of  friction  and  inertiie,  which  are  only  operative  to  rchist  motion,  btit  are  not  forces 
III  a quiescent  state;  and  most  of  those  cum}dicated  resistances,  which  arise  from  a combination  of 
causes,  arc  not  rcvlucibic  to  any  rules,  at  present  known. 

Hence  the  term  iucchani4*al  elfcct  is  usually  contined  to  the  useful  result,  which  is  attained  by 
any  given  expenditure  of  power,  aceminting  all  other  resistances  as  loss:  fur  instance,  the  mechanical 
effect  of  an  engine  for  raising  water,  is  calculated  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  raises 
to  a given  height,  in  a dven  time;  and  the  loss  of  {wwer  from  incidental  resistances  is  not  included; 
or  if  it  is  ever  calculated,  it  is  stated  as  an  addition  to  the  mechanical  effect. 

Thus  we  say  that  a steam-engine  raises  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  to  a height  of  10  feet, 
besides  overcoming  tlie  friction  ofits  own  parts,  working  its  own  air-pump,  &c.  Or  that  a flour-mill 
grinds  10  buslielsof  wheat  per  hour,  into  flcsir,  indc{»eDdentIy  of  tho  friction  of  its  mai'liiner^'.  In  the 
t'ase  of  a locomotii'e  engine  which  draws  loaded  waggons  along  a level  railway,  no  mechamcal  etfcct 
is  ]imduccd,  according  to  the  almvc  expreasion,  fur  all  the  power  Is  exerted  to  overcome  the  friction  of 
the  machinery,  which  varies  with  the  circumstances,  and  the  amount  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
actual  trial. 

Standard  measl'ues  of  the  mechanical  power  exerted  dy  machines. 
The  force  of  men  and  horses  being  most  familiar  to  common  people,  have  been 
adopted  as  standards  of  comparison,  but  are  very  indehuitc,  and  subject  to  great 
variation  in  different  individuals.  The  following  are  determinate  measures  for  the 
quantities  of  mechanical  power  exerted  by  any  raachiiic  in  a given  time  ; the  power 
being  expressed  by  the  product  which  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  resisting  force,  by  tlie  space  through  which  it  acts  with 
a uniform  motion,  during  a given  time. 

Note.  It  has  been  ah-cady  stated  (p.  l(i)  that  time  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  consideration  of  the  measure  of  mechanical  power;  but,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  question  is  what  amount  of  mechanical  power  is  excrtcil  in  a given 
time  by  an  individual  first  mover,  whether  it  is  an  animal,  or  a machine ; and 
therefore  the  time  in  which  it  can  complete  a given  task  is  an  essential  particular. 

'/he  poirrr  of  a man  may  be  an!«iimcd  e<]iial  to  tliat  of  raitumg  60  cubic  feet  of  water  (or  a weight 
of  3750  pouuds  avoirdupois)  to  a height  of  one  foot,  in  oue  minute.  Or  to  any  oilier  height  in  feet 
a pro|K>rtionate  weight  in  pounds,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  product  of  3750  pounds.  A stout 
lalx>urer  will  otmtinue  to  work  at  this  rate  during  eight  hours  })er  day.  A day's  work  for  such  a 
lab»mrer  may  be  taken  at  28HOO  cubic  feet  of  w,ater  raif«ed  one  fr»ot  high. 

I'he  jKAKrr  of  a hone  may  he  as.sunicd,  on  an  average,  equal  to  that  of  raising  35:2  cubic  feet  of 
water  (or  a weight  of  22  OlH)  pounds)  to  a height  of  one  foot  in  a inimitc.  This  is  equal  to  the  power 
of  5‘8G7  men.  A goiKl  horse  will  coutimie  to  work  at  this  rate  during  8 hours  per  day.  A day's 
work  fur  such  a horse  may  lie  taken  at  168^0  cubic  feet  of  water  raised  one  f<MJt  high. 

The  harse  pmxer  in  meam-engines  Is  a measure  ailopted  by  engineers,  and  is  equal  to  that  of 
raising  528  cuIhc  feet  of  water  (or  a weight  of  33  000  pounds)  to  a height  of  one  foot  in  a minute. 
This  horse  power  is  denoted  by  the  letters  HP  in  this  uork. 

A horse  power  is  equal  to  the  p<iwer  of  ordinary  horses,  or  of  8 8 men ; and  as  the  power  of 
steam-engines  is  always  deuoiiiinatc<l  by  this  measure,  they  arc  equivalent  iu  power  to  half  as  many  more 
horses,  as  the  specified  number  of  horse  power:  for  instance,  the  power  of  a 10  horse  steam-engine  is 
equal  to  that  of  15  horses  acting  together;  and  if  the  engine  works  night  and  day,  when  each  horse 
can  only  work  during  8 hours  out  of  tho  24,  it  will  really  perform  the  work  of  45  horses;  for  It  would 
require  that  nuiiibcr  of  horses  to  be  kept  to  execute  the  same  work. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  weight  rals^  is  to  be  considered  as  the  useful  mechanical  effect  produced, 
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indep«n<)cntly  of  sny  losso  of  power  by  friction,  or  other  accidcnUl  causn;  conteqiiently  the  media- 
nical  power  necessarily  expended,  to  produce  these  useful  effects,  will  be  much  greater. 

To  find  tht  nteckaitical  potter  which  in  e.rerted  Ay  n»j/  engine^  or  wachine,  in  horse  jtotoers. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  uuifortn  force  or  pressure  in  |Hmnds,  with  which  the  motive  force  aids,  by  the 
space  in  feet,  through  which  that  force  acts  in  one  minute ; and  divide  the  product  by  33  ODO  lbs.  'i'he 
quotient  is  the  horse  power  exerted  by  the  engine  or  inacliine. 

Example.  Suppose  the  pressure  on  the  piston  of  a steam-engine  to  he  1 650  lbs  and  that  it  moves 
at  the  rate  of  200  feet  per  minute.  Then  1650  X 200  :=  330  000  -j- S3  OOO  = 10  horse  power. 

Sliding  Rule,  f\  Pres.sure  in  pounds  33  000  A 1650  lbs.  33  000 

slide  inverted,  i j Motion  feet  per  min.  Horsepower,  **"*  j 200  ft.  10  HP. 

To  find  the  mechanical  pover  which  is  exerted^  in  horse  poxers,  hp  a force  which  acts  in  a ctV- 
cular  path. 

Rule,  Multiply  the  uniform  force  or  pressure,  in  pounds  by  the  diameter  in  feet,  of  the  circle 
in  which  it  moves  ; multiply  the  product  by  the  number  of  revolutions  which  it  makes  per  minute; 
and  divide  the  last  product  by  lO.iOd.  The  quotient  is  the  horse  power  exerted. 

Examjde.  Suppose  that  the  circumference  of  the  multiplying  wheel  of  a steam-engine  is  5 feet 
diameter,  and  that  it  is  impelled  with  a force  of  8d0'3i  pounds,  and  makes 25  turns  per  minute;  then 
840  31  lbs.  X 5 ft.  = 42016  X 25  revnlut.  = 105  040  ; 10304  s=  10  horse  |»wcr. 

Sliding  Rule,  j A Force  or  pressure  in  pounds 105 A Pressure  840  105 

slide  inverted.  ) ^ Diam.  in  ft.  X revol.  (ler  min.  Horse  |iower.  j (5x2.5=JI25  lUHP. 

The  jiAXiMUM  of  effect  in  machines.  The  conditions  under  tvhich 
machines  may  produce  their  utmost  effect,  is  to  be  considered  cither  in  re.xpect 
to  the  amount  of  mechanical  power  that  they  are  capable  or  deriving 
from  a given  exertion  of  the  moving  force  by  which  they  are  actuated ; or  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  mechanical  power  which  any  given  machine  is  capable 
of  exerting,  without  reference  to  the  expenditure  of  impelling  force.  These  con- 
siderations are  both  important,  and  they  are  rarely  separable ; but  to  attain  a 
maximum  in  one  sense,  will  sometimes  require  different  conditions  to  tho.se  which 
will  produce  it  in  the  other ; for  it  does  not  follow  th.it  a machine  svhich  is  acting 
so  as  to  exert  its  utmost  power,  will  also  afford  that  power  at  the  least  expense. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  of  effect  from  a given  expenditure  of  motive  force,  a 
machine  must  be  adapted  to  receive  all  the  power  of  that  motive  force,  without 
permitting  any  of  its  activity  to  escape,  or  be  ex|iended  in  wa.ste,  so  as  to  fail  of 
exerting  its  full  effect,  to  impel  the  machine.  This  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  machine  is  constructed ; its  acting  jiarts  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  forces  which  are  to  act  upon  them,  according  to  the  velocities, 
intensities,  and  directions  of  those  actions.  These  circumstances  must  be  considered 
in  reference  to  some  particular  velocity  with  which  the  motive  force  is  required  to 
impel  the  machine  ; because  each  kind  of  motive  force  has  some  particular  velocity, 
which  will  enable  it  to  act  with  the  greatest  advantage  upon  machinery,  so  as  to 
communicate  the  greatest  mechanical  power  thereto ; for  the  activity  of  all  those 
motive  forces  which  are  applied  to  give  motion  to  machines,  diminishes  with  the 
velocity  of  their  action,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  intensity  of  most  of  the  resisting 
forces  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  motion  with  which  they  arc  overcome, 
(see  p.  (if). 

For  instance,  men  or  animals  cannot  move  their  limbs  quicker  than  some  certain  velocity,  even 
if  they  have  tro  resistance  to  overcome ; and,  oii  the  other  hand,  if  an  excessive  resiAtam*e  is  ajiplicd 
they  cannot  more  at  all;  in  either  ca»e  no  mechaiucal  potrer  is  realized.  In  the  thtime  manner 
the  natural  currents  of  wind  and  uatvr,  arc  limited  in  the  rapidity  of  their  motions,  and  will 
act  most  efficaciously  on  machincR  with  some  certain  velocities.  If  the  parts  of  the  machine  which 
receive  the  action  of  the  wind  or  water,  move  very  quicidy,  then  they  can  only  realize  part  of  the  force  of 
the  cumnt ; IxH^ause  after  the  wind  or  water  lias  quittc<l,  and  ceased  to  act  upon  the  moving-  jKirts, 
it  vHH  continue  to  move  with  the  same  velocity  as  those  parts,  and  will  therefore  retain  a proportion 
of  the  )H>wer  of  the  motive  force,  instead  of  communicating  the  whole  to  the  machinery. 
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To  attain  the  maximum  effect  in  any  ^ren  machine,  the  retiistin^  force  must  be  so  proportioned 
to  the  motire  force,  that  they  will  come  to  an  exact  dynamic  e<jiiilibrium,  when  the  machine  ia  im* 
nellcd  with  that  velocity  at  which  the  greatest  product  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  resisting 
force  overcome  by  the  machine,  by  the  space  through  which  it  acts. 

The  elastic  force  of  steam  is  limited  In  the  velocity  of  the  motion  with  which  it  can  act;  but 
its  utmost  velocity  would  be  so  great,  tliat  the  pistons  of  steam-engines  would  admit  of  a much 
quicker  motion  than  that  with  which  they  usually  act,  before  the  maxitimm  of  effect  would  be 
attained.  In  most  steam-engines  the  |M>wer  is  regulated  by  contracting  the  aperture  through  which 
the  steam  enters  into  the  cylinder,  to  act  tipon  the  piston  ; and  the  motive  force  is  not  permitted 
to  act  freely  upon  the  piston,  but  only  with  a limited  activity.  The  size  of  the  aperture  being  de- 
termined, there  will  be  some  particular  velocitv  of  the  piston,  at  which  that  quantity  steam  which 
will  pass  thrtjugh  the  aperture,  into  the  cylinder,  will  produce  a maximum  effect,  according  to 
the  conditions  alreaily  stated.  In  other  cases  the  power  is  limited  by  the  quantity  of  steam  which 
the  boiler  can  generate. 

The  motion  of  water  wheels  is  also  regulated  by  restraining  the  6ow  of  water  upon  the  wheel, 
through  the  aperture  of  a sluice ; but  the  extent  of  their  power  must  be  limitc<l  by  the  quantity  of 
water  which  the  current  of  the  river  will  afford,  and  the  height  through  which  it  falls. 

In  the  action  of  gunpowder  in  Are-arms  the  case  is  different  frmn  that  of  steam  ; for  it  is  usually 
re<|uired  to  throw  bullets  with  a greater  velocity  than  that  which  would  produce  a maximum  of 
effect  from  the  consumption  of  a given  quantity  of  jwwdcr;  hence  the  mechanical  power  of  gun- 
powder is  much  greater  when  it  is  applied  to  blow  up  rocks,  with  a comjiaratively  slow  motion,  than 
when  it  is  used  to  throw  bullets  with  n great  velocity. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  STEAM  UNDER  DIFFERENT  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

This  subject  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated  by  experiment,  to  give  us 
confidence  in  the  exactitude  of  the  quantities  nhicli  should  be  established  as  stand- 
ards fur  the  chief  properties  of  steam.  The  following  statement  contains  such 
points  as  appear  to  be  tolerably  settled,  and  the  most  probable  conjectures  respect- 
ing other  conclusions,  which  require  to  he  verified  by  more  exact  experiments  than 
those  which  have  yet  been  made.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  conduct  such  ex- 
periments, so  as  to  attain  results  which  can  be  dcpendeil  upon. 

Steam  is  water  so  impregnated  with  heat,  as  to  assume  the  state  of  an  aeri- 
form or  elastic  fluid.  In  common  language  the  word  steam  denotes  that  hot  white 
vapour  which  proceeds  from  the  surface  of  boiling  water,  and  ascends  into  the  air  in 
the  form  of  a cloud ; but  the  opacity  and  cloudy  appearance  of  steam  is  merely  owing 
to  the  admixture  of  common  air;  for  when  steam  is  contained  in  close  vessels  so  as  to 
have  no  communication  with  the  atmospheric  air,  it  is  a transparent  elastic  fluid, 
which  possesses  a greater  or  lesser  degree  of  elastic  force,  and  of  density  or  rarity, 
according  to  its  heat  and  its  temperature.  When  steam  is  very  rare,  and  has  but  a 
small  elastic  force,  and  a low  temperature,  it  is  common  to  call  it  vapour. 

To  obtain  clear  ideas  of  the  nature  of  steam,  we  must  consider  it  as  water, 
which  contains  a much  greater  charge  of  heat  than  it  contains  in  its  usual  liquid 
state ; and  that  the  water  is  expanded  or  rarified  in  volume  by  that  surcharge  of 
heat,  so  as  to  occupy  a prodigiously  greater  space  than  it  occupied  in  the  lii^oid 
state ; also  that  the  extension  in  volume  is  attended  with  the  property  of  aeriform 
elasticity,  whereby  the  steam  always  tends  to  occupy  more  and  more  space,  and 
consciiueutly  it  will  exert  a force  of  pressure  against  those  surfaces  which  form  the 
boundaries  of  any  space  which  is  allotted  to  it.  (See  p.  53.) 

This  view  of  the  subject  leads  Us  to  consider  the  following  properties  of  steam. 
The  quantity  of  heat  in  steam,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  water  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  quantity  of  water  that  is  contained  in  a given  volume  of  steam ; 
or  the  space  that  a given  weight  of  steam  will  occupy,  under  given  conditions  of 
elasticity  and  temperature ; or  in  other  words,  the  density  of  the  steam.  Also 
the  clastic  force  of  steam,' in  different  circumstances  of  temperature  and  density; 
or  the  pressure  that  it  will  exert  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  dilate,  and 
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occupy  a p-eater  space.  These  different  quantities  are  subject  to  {;reat  variations 
according  to  circumstances,  but  in  all  cases  they  bear  certain  relations  to  each  other, 
which  must  be  well  undei-stood,  in  onler  to  give  us  correct  notions  of  what  takes 
place  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels  of  a steam  engine,  during  its  ojieration. 

The  quantih/  of' heal  in  steam  is  much  greater  than  is  apparent  to  the  sense  of 
feeling,  or  than  can  be  shown  by  a thermometer.  .'VII  matter  contains  or  possesses 
heat  as  an  inherent  property,  and  though  there  arc  no  sjitisfactory  means  of  esti- 
mating the  quantity  of  heat  that  is  thus  inherent  in  bodies,  yet  that  quantity  of 
heat  can  be  increased  or  diminished  to  a certain  extent ; and  by  observing  the 
effects  attendant  upon  such  alterations,  some  safe  inferences  may  be  drawn.  One 
of  these  is,  that  heat  is  capable  of  disappearing  in  bodies  as  hotness,  so  as  to  become 
insensible  or  hidden,  and  latent  in  the  matter,  and  then  it  ceases  to  affect  the  ther- 
mometer. 

When  any  accession  of  heat  w hich  may  be  communicated  to  liquid  bodies  ceases 
to  give  them  an  increa.se  of  hotness,  it  gives  them  the  new  proi>erty  of  aeriform  elas- 
ticity. It  is  by  a portion  of  heat  thus  becoming  insensible  or  latent  in  bodies,  that 
they  are  changed  from  the  state  of  solids,  to  that  of  li(juid.s ; and  that  liquid  bodies 
are  converted  into  acrifonn  or  elastic  Iluids.  The  portion  of  heat  which  produces 
these  effects  may  be  termed  the  latent  heat  of  liquidity,  and  the  latent  heat  of  elas- 
ticity ; and  whenever  heat  thus  becomes  latent  in  liquid  bodies,  it  must  in  the  act 
of  becoming  latent  give  to  such  liquid  bodies  the  property  of  aeriform  elasticity. 

Experiments  have  been  made,  by  mixing  known  quantities  of  ^tcam,  with  known  qiiantitieft  of  cold 
water,  and  the  results  prove  that  steam  contains  a prodigious  ([uaiitity  of  heat,  which  it  retains  in  tt 
concealed  or  latent  state,  ready  to  be  faithfully  accounted  for,  and  communicated  to  any  colder  body. 
From  the  scalding  power  of  steam,  we  should  lie  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  much  hotter  than  boiling 
water,  but  this  is  a mistake ; for  it  will  raise  the  thermometer  no  higher  than  the  water  from  which  it 
proceeds.  And  yet  if  we  make  the  steam  from  the  sp<iut  of  a tea-kettle  pas-s  into  and  mix  with  a mass 
of  cold  water,  that  steam  will  be  condensed  or  changed  into  water;  and  wdien  one  pound  of  water  in 
the  state  of  steam,  has  been  comlecised  in  this  manner,  it  will  have  heated  the  mass  of  cold  water  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  as  much  as  if  960  |ioumls  of  boiling  hot  water  had  been  thrown  to,  instead  of  one 
single  pound  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam. 

The  heat  thus  tlenoniinatcd  latent  in  steam,  is  that  quantity  of  heat  which  is 
contained  in  any  given  weight  of  elastic  steam,  over  and  above  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  IS  contained  in  an  cf|ual  weight  of  liquid  water,  having  the  same  sensible  heat 
or  temperature  as  that  steam  ; this  may  be  called  its  latent  htat  of  etasticitij. 

For  instance,  the  rieam  which  rises  from  water,  w hen  it  U Imilingin  an  o)M7ii  vessel,  so  as  to  lie 
expuM-Hl  to  the  prcitsurc  of  the  atuiotiphere,  when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  atuiids  30  inches  high, 
must  have  the  same  elasticity  as  the  atuiti5|iheric  air,  and  it  will  hare  a tcm|icraturc  of  2 1 2 degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thcrnionicter(n) ; hut  in  addition  to  the  h<>at  thus  sensibly  manifested,  the  steam  cod- 
taius  as  much  more  heat  concealed  within  it,  in  a latent  state,  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  060 


(<r)  AH  tcm|ieratuiv»  will  lie  expressed  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  mercurial  tlicrmonietvr,  in  this 
work,  because  that  thermometer  is  most  commonly  used  in  England.  The  32d  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s 
scale  is  the  freezing  tem|icniturc,  or  that  at  which  icc  begins  to  melt  into  water;  and  the  212th  de- 
gree is  the  temperature  of  boiling  water;  or  of  the  steam  which  rises  from  water  which  is  br>iltng  in 
an  open  veswl,  as  tube  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  column  of  mercury  in 
the  barometer  is  30  inches  high,  and  the  temficrature  of  the  air  is  62  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
tulie  of  the  thermometer  being  of  uniform  Imre,  the  s}iace  between  these  two  ascertained  p<nots  is 
divided  into  180 equal  divisions,  and  forms  the  scale  of  Fahreuheit’s  thermometer;  the  tiamc  ctpial 
divisions  arc  extended  above  212  degrees,  as  far  is  r«|uired  to  express  the  highest  icmiierature 
which  the  mercurial  thermometer  can  indicate;  that  is,  aliout  680  degrees,  at  which  temperature 
niercury  will  boil  into  vapour.  • 
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times' its  ovn  vei^lit  of  water  one  de|p‘ee,  (say  from  SI  1 tlc^.  to  S!2  <le^.)*  would  heat  OC  times 

iu  own  weii;ht  of  water  10  decrees;  say  from  202  def^*  to  21.  de^. 

Nerertheleas,  tlie  boiling’  water  from  which  that  steam  rises  into  tlie  oiieii  air,  is  212  deg.  or  of 
the  same  tem|>eratiire  as  the  steam  ; and  the  difference  between  the  steam  ati(l  the  boiling  water,  vis.  its 
.aeriform  quality,  and  its  prodigious  augmentation  of  volume  (e<|u.al  in  this  case  to  I/O:)  times)  is 
M)lely  owing  to  the  heat  which  l^ecame  latent  in  the  boiling  water,  at  the  moment  when  it  UMume<] 
the  elastic  form. 

That  heat  could  not  have  become  latent,  unle^  the  water  had  at  tlie  same 
time  assumed  the  aeriform  state  ; and  as  the  chanftefroni  the  liquid  to  the  aeriform 
state  is  necessarily  attended  with  u great  increase  of  volume,  such  change  cannot 
take  place,  whilst  the  w'atcr  is  conHned  and  retained  within  a limited  space,  so 
as  to  be  prevented  from  exj>anding  in  volume. 

For  insttmee.  su|q>ose  that  heat  is  communicated  to  water,  when  it  is  so  confmcil  in  a large 
cl(^  vessel,  that  tlie  steam  which  is  prudiKvd  from  it  cannot  escape,  but  is  retained  within  a small 
limite<l  space;  the  elasticity  of  that  steam  will  exert  a force  of  cotupres-ritm  upon  the  water,  whereby 
it  will  lie  restrained  from  enlargement  of  volume,  until  the  dis{Misition  to'Xiich  enlargement  is  able  to 
overcome  the  force  of  compression.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  heat  which  is  txinmiunicated  to 
the  compressed  water,  will  rai.se  its  temperature,  but  will  not  become  latent  in  it,  except  in  that  small 
IMirtioD  of  water  which  is  convcrtetl  into  steam  ; and  the  tendonry  of  the  heat  to  become  latent  and 
convert  more  of  the  water  into  steam,  will  cause  the  water  to  exert  the  same  pressure  against  the  sur- 
faces forming  the  boundarios  of  the  space  which  it  occupies,  as  is  excrtcnl  by  the  steam,  which  is  of 
the  same  temperature,  as  that  to  which  the  confined  water  is  raised.  The  quantity  of  heat  necessary 
to  give  that  temperature,  and  force  to  the  water,  is  far  less  than  that  which  an  etjual  weight  of  the 
steam  of  the  same  force  requires;  because  there  is  only  the  sensible  heat  in  the  water,  but  in  the 
steam  there  must  be  latent  heat  in  addition  to  its  sensible  heat. 

The  effect  jiroduced  by  communicating  an  accession  of  heat  to  water,  is  either 
to  produce  clastic  fluidity,  and  extension  of  volume  in  becoming  latent ; or  else  if 
the  disposition  to  extension  is  forcibly  restrained,  tlien  the  accession  of  heat  will 
pioducc  pressure,  and  an  increase  of  temperature,  without  becoming  latent.  In  most 
eases  both  these  cft’ects  are  coinhined,  and  they  take  place  at  the  same  time.  Part 
of  the  communicated  heat  becomes  latent,  and  produces  extension,  whilst  another 
part  remains  sensible,  and  produces  elastic  force. 

If  a portion  of  water  is  heated  in  a large  close  vessel,  which  allows  only  a cer- 
tain space  for  steam,  so  that  the  steam  which  rises  from  the  water,  when  heat  is 
communicated  to  it,  will  be  confined  to  accumulate  in  the  vessel  ; then  the  elastic 
force  and  density,  of  the  confined  steam,  and  its  temperature,  will  increase  accord- 
ing to  a particular  progression.  The  increase  of  elasticity  and  density,  results 
from  the  confinement  and  accumulation  of  more  and  more  steam  in  the  same 
space,  wherein  it  cannot  acquire  that  volume  which  the  heat  would  give  to  it,  if 
permitted,  by  becoming  latent.  Under  these  circninstance.s  of  restrained  action, 
only  part  of  that  heat  which  is  communicated  to  the  water,  when  it  is  converted 
into  steam,  can  become  latent  in  that  steam.  The  portion  of  the  heat  which  docs 
become  latent,  causes  the  water  into  which  it  enters,  to  expand  and  form  as  great 
a volume  of  steam,  as  the  confined  .s]>acc  will  permit ; the  remaining  portion  of  the 
heat  which  docs  not  become  latent,  remains  sensible,  so  as  to  increase  the  tem- 
perature and  elasticity  of  the  steam,  because  there  is  not  room  for  it  to  exist  in 
the  steam  in  a latent  state,  unless  the  steam  could  receive  a further  augmentation 
of  volume  than  the  space  will  allow. 

The  coprealmcnt  oHieat  in  a latent  state  in  steam,  may  be  illustratisl  by  conqmriDg  it  to  that 
of  vater  contained  in  a damp  spon^.  which  is  so  forcibly  g;rasped  iu  the  liand,  as  to  conhne 
it  to  a certain  I'olume.  If  water  is  communicated  to  the  sponge  in  this  state,  tlic  latter  will  aljsorb 
some  water,  which  it  will  retain  ioternaliy  without  appearing  wet,  until  more  and  more  water  being 
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added,  it  becomes  ovcrchari^etl,  and  then  the  surplus  of  water  will  show  itself  In  sensible  wetness  on 
the  surface.  Rut  if  this  u et  sponge  is  released  from  its  compression,  it  will  enlarge  in  volume,  and 
then  its  capacity  for  abs(»rbing  water  will  increase,  so  that  all  the  visible  wetness  will  enter  into  the 
substance,  and  the  surfac'e  will  apjwar  dry  again. 

$0  steam,  when  reUineil  under  compresHure,  can  only  have  a certain  quantity  of  heat  latent  in  it, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  heat  it  contains  will  be  sensible;  but  if  the  steam  is  released  from  the  cora- 
pre&sure,  and  allowed  to  expand  in  volume,  part  of  the  sensible  heat  wilt  become  latent  during  the 
expansion  j whence  wc  may  reasonably  Infer,  that  the  ex|Mnsiuu  ia  uccasionetl  by  the  heat  thus  changing 
its  character  from  sensible  to  latent. 

Stmulard  for  the  quantity  of  heat  in  steam^  The  best  experiments  seem  to 
prove  that  any  given  weight  of  steam,  contains  such  a quantity  of  heat,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  times  its  own  weight  of  liquid  water, 
one  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thennometer;  provided  that  the  heat  could  be  abstracteti 
from  the  steam,  until  its  temperature  fell  to  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale  ; but  as 
this  is  never  the  case,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which  is  converted  into 
steam  (or  the  tcmiwrature  of  the  water  into  which  the  steam  is  condensed),  must 
be  deducted  from  1172;  and  the  remainder  will  express  the  weight  of  liquid 
water,  which  can  be  warmed  one  degree  of  J'ahrcnhcit,  by  that  quantity  of  heat, 
which  is  contained  in  one  weight  of  steam,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  is  naturally  inherent  in  an  equal  weight  of  fiquid  water,  wnen  it  is  at  that 
temperature  which  has  been  so  deducted  from  1172. 

Far  iu&taoce,  to  convert  uuc  pound  of  water  at  62  dcgi'ccs  into  one  pound  of  steam  at  any 
required  temperature,  a.<i  much  heat  must  be  thrown  intuit,  as  would  warui  (1 1 62  =s)l  1 10 
pounds  of  water  one  degree.  Or  to  condense  and  convert  one  pound  of  steam  at  any  temperature 
into  one  pound  of  water  at  62  degrees,  as  much  heat  must  be  withdrawn  from  that  steam,  ns  will 
raise  the  temperature  of  1 UO  |>ounds  of  water  one  degree;  for  instance  from  61  degrees  to  62  deg. 

If  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  thus  used  for  the  measure  of  heat  be  less,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  increase  of  iu  temperature  will  be  proportiouahly  greater ; for  ittstance,  565  pounds  would  be 
heated  two  degrees,  say  from  60  to  62  degrees ; or  111  pfmnds  uf  water  would  be  heated  1 0 degrees, 
say  from  52  to  62  degree^,  and  so  on. 

The  sum  of  the  sensible  and  latent  hent  of  steam,  is  supposed  to  !«  in  all  cases  a constant  quan- 
tity, which  may  be  represented  by  the  number  1172  as  al>r>ve ; thus  steam  at  212  degrees  of  tem- 
perature has  960  of  latent  heat  in  it ; but  steam  of  275  degrees  of  temperature  has  only  897  of  latent 
neat ; again,  steam  of  62  degrees  teni|>craturu  has  1 1 10  of  latent  heat.  Therefore,  as  tlic  tempera- 
ture and  elasticity  of  steam  increase,  the  latent  heat  diminishes,  and  vice  versa. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  quantity  of  heat  contained  In  a given 
quantity,  by  weight,  of  steam,  is  assumed  to  be  the  same,  w'hatever  may  be  the 
temperature  of  tliat  steam;  for  instance,  one  pound  of  steam  at  ‘212  degrees  of 
tem{)erature,  must  lose  as  much  heat,  in  order  that  it  may  be  condensed  and 
rethiced  to  one  pound  of  water  at  62  degrees,  as  if  the  pomid  of  steam  had  been  at 
275  degrees,  or  at  any  other  temperature  (o').  The  experiments  which  have  been 


(a)  This  is  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Clement  has  drawn  from  his  cx|M»rimptits,  and  Mr.  Watt  had 
a similar  idea;  it  is  ascertained  that  the  (ruth  is  not  widely  dilTerent  from  the  aliuve  statement,  but 
there  is  reason  to  sup|M>src  that  it  is  nut  strictly  true,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  ra(Micity  for  heat 
is  greater  in  the  same  bodies  when  they  are  dilatc<l,  than  when  they  arc  more  dense  ; or,  in  other  wonls, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  retjuired  to  produ(*e  a given  rbange  of  temperature,  in  a given  weight  or  mass 
of  matter,  will  1^*  greater  when  that  masa  occupies  a greater  spaxY. 

According  to  Uie  above  statement  the  same  weight  of  water  shotild  have  the  same  capacity  for  heat, 
under  all  circumstances,  whether  it  be  in  the  state  of  liquid  water,  or  in  the  state  of  steam,  ami  what- 
ever the  density  of  that  steam  may  be ; hut  the  fact  is  that  steam  lias  a less  capacity  for  heat,  when  its 
density  is  greater.  It  has  never  l)ccu  determined  wimt  is  the  capacity  of  steam  at  one  state  of 
density,  elasticity,  and  temiierature,  compared  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  or  of  steam,  at  other 
States;  hut  ste:im  is  known  to  obey  the  general  law,  that  the  capacity  of  lM)dies  fur  beat  is  greater 
when  they  arc  rarer,  or  oa:uiiy  more  space;  so  that  a given  mass  of  any  elastic  fluid  will  a^uirc  u 
greater  capacity  for  heat,  when  it  ex|uuids  in  vulume>  For  when  very  hut  and  iiighly  elastic  steam 
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made  upon  this  subject  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished  5 and  a complete 
series  of  accurate  experiments  on  the  heat,  and  density  of  steam,  at  different 
elasticities  and  temperatures,  is  very  much  wanted. 

The  densttif  of  steam  de^nds  upon  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  contained 
in  a given  volume  of  steam.  The  heat  which  is  communicated  to  water  to  convert 
it  into  steam,  only  produces  expansion  of  volume,  and  elastic  force  in  the  steam, 
without  making  any  alteration  in  the  weight  of  the  water,  of  which  that  steam  is  com- 
posed. We  may  therefore  inquire  what  is  the  extent  of  expansion,  or  augmentation 
of  volume,  that  any  mass,  or  given  weight  of  water  undergoes,  by  being  converted 
into  steam,  under  given  conditions.  \Vhen  we  sjieak  of  a given  weight  of  steam 
as  a mass  or  (juantity,  we  should  consider  it  as  a given  weight  of  water  in  the 
state  of  steam,  because  the  heat  has  no  weight  in  itself. 

It  is  obvious,  that  very  hot  and  elastic  steam  must  consist  of  a greater 
quantity  of  heat  and  water,  crowded  into  a given  space ; and  cool  and  weak  steam 
of  a smaller  (quantity  of  heat  and  water,  contained  in  an  equal  space ; this 
difference  of  circumstances  constitutes  the  two  relative  states  of  plenum  and 
vacuum,  as  those  terms  are  used  in  reference  to  steam-engines.  A plenum 
is  a space  so  filled  with  water  and  heat,  in  the  form  of  steam,  that  it  is  crowded 
therewith,  and  consequently  the  excess  of  steam  makes  an  effort  to  escape ; whilst 
the  term  vacuum  denotes  a space  containing  so  little  water  in  the  form  of  steam, 
that  it  will  not  very  strongly  resist  the  entrance  of  other  matter  into  the  space  which 
it  occupies.  These  terms  are  only  relative  to  each  other,  like  hot  and  cold. 

As  steam  is  an  elastic  fluid,  a given  mass  of  it  may  have  any  assignable 
volume,  according  to  the  space  which  it  is  allowed  to  occupy  ; or  to  the  force  by 
which  it  is  compressed  and  confined  within  that  space.  We  must  attend  to  the 
elastic  force  which  steam  exerts  against  the  surfaces  which  foim  the  boundaries  of 
the  space  that  it  occupies ; because  the  intensity  of  the  elastic  force,  indicates  the 
manner  in  which  the  steam  cccujiies  the  space.  The  elasticity  is  also  dependent 
upon  the  temperature,  and  therefore  we  must  take  that  circumstance  into 
account ; so  that  the  three  considerations  of  density,  elasticity,  and  temperature, 
must  be  taken  altogether,  in  relation  to  each  other. 

On  the  elastic  force  of  steam  at  different  temperatures.  The  law  by  which 
steam  increases  in  elasticity  by  accession  of  heat,  when  it  is  allowed  to  saturate 
itself  with  water,  and  thereby  to  increase  in  density  according  to  its  own 
progression,  has  been  ascertained  by  numerous  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Watt, 
Dr.  Robison,  M.  Bettaucourt,  Mr.  Southern,  and  others;  and  they  agree  so 
nearly  os  to  give  us  great  confidence  in  their  accuracy.  The  experiments  made 
by  Ml’.  Southern  have  been  adopted  for  this  work  because  they  are  the  most 
complete  and  were  made  with  a very  correct  thermometer. 

To  acquire  ao  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  experimetits,  we  may  suppose  that  a syphou  liaronieter 
or  an  inverted  glass  syphun-tube,  like  the  letter  U,  is  partly  filled  w ith  mercury  at  the  lower  part  of 
its  loop ; supjMise  that  one  i>f  the  leM  is  sealed  at  top,  mi  as  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
that  tliere  is  a perfect  ractiiiin  in  that  leg;  then  the  inercurv  that  it  I'ontains,  can  have  no  other 
pressure  upon  it,  except  that  of  its  own  weight,  huppooe  that  the  other  leg  of  the  syphon  communi- 
cates with  the  interior  of  a close  vessel,  or  boiler,  in  which  steam  is  produced  from  water,  by  com- 
municating heat  to  that  water ; the  steam  will  therefore  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 


is  allowed  to  nish  out  into  the  open  air,  and  ex;iand  itself,  until  it  comes  to  the  same  elasticity  as  the 
atmosphere,  its  tem|ieraturc  will  sink  greatly  below  that  of  boiling  water,  which  is  the  tcnifierature 
due  to  steam  of  that  elasticity.  And  air  of  a mean  temjierature  being  forced  into  a close  vessel.  In- 
comes warmer  by  the  compression ; or  if  it  is  allowed  to  rush  out  from  its  confinement,  the  issuing 
blast  of  expanded  air  becomes  much  colder  than  the  surrounding  air. 
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thut  Je^  with  which  it  t'lrnimuiiicnteii^  whiUt  there  is  no  CMinteracting  preiksurc  on  the  mercury  In 
the  other  leg;  ct»nft«juetttly  the  Hvam  will  deprei^  the  mercury  in  one  teg,  uml  raise  it  in  the  other 
iu  op{M«itiun  to  iU  weight,  amt  the  ditfereuce  of  the  two  levels  to  w Inch  the  mercury  rises  in  the 
two  legs,  will  measure  the  elasticity  of  the  steam. 

Suptmse,  fur  instimce,  that  there  is  a perfect  vacuum  in  the  steam  lM»iler,  then  the  mercury  in  Ixith 
legs  would  stand  at  tlic  same  level,  nut  Iteing  presst^  on  either  side;  imt  suppose  that  the* water  is 
hcatetl  and  nnMluces  steam,  which  is  retained  and  arcuimilatet),  until  the  temi>erature  rises  up  to  212 
degrees,  an<l  the  .steam  acipiires  the  same  elasticity  s.s  tlie  atmospheric  air,  then  it  wouhl  pres.s  down 
ttie  mercury  in  the  leg  cX|KHed  to  it.s  actiiHi,  and  catise  it  to  mount  up  in  the  other  vainiotis  leg,  until 
the  diflorenee  of  lei  el  in  the  two  legs  would  be  30  inches,  the  same  as  a common  atmospheric  laro> 
meter  would  indicate.  In  all  cases  the  dilference  of  icrel  Ijctuecn  the  surfaces  of  the  mercury^  in  the 
two  le^,  being  mea.stiml  in  inche.s,  will  express  the  eliuitic  forc%  that  the  steam  in  the  boiler  po9,»esses, 
when  It  is  heated  and  accuimiiateil  to  dilferent  teinjMrr.itures. 

The  common  notion  of  steam  is,  that  it  is  always  scalding  hot ; because  that 
is  observed  to  be  the  case,  so  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmospliere  acts  upon  the 
water  to  retain  it  in  the  liipiid  state ; for  it  will  then  require  the  tem|KTalure  to 
be  raised  to  degrees,  before  its  tendency  to  rarefy  into  steam  cun  overcome 
that  pressure.  When  a portion  of  water  is  shut  up  in  a close  vessel,  if  the  vacant 
s])ace  above  that  water  is  exhausted  of  air,  so  as  to  produce  a vacuum,  and  thus 
relieve  the  water  from  all  other  pressure  except  that  of  its  own  weight,  then  some 
steam  will  rise  from  the  water  and  fill  up  the  void  space,  and  the  elastic  force  and 
density  of  that  steam  will  depend  upon  its  temperature. 

Whalevcr  the  temperature  of  the  w.itcr  may  lie,  it  will  produce  steam  of  a corrcs(>ouding 
elasticity;  if  it  is  as  low  a»  freexing,  the  elasticity  uf  the  steam  will  then  be  very  small;  hut  it 
will  increase  with  the  tcinjierature,  according  to  the  progression  indicated  by  the  first  table.  Hence 
it  is  imjMMsibIc  to  have  a perfect  vacuum  in  any  cI<mc  vessel  which  contains  lifpiid  water  io  it ; fur  that 
water  will  yield  steam  of  more  or  less  elasticity  accordingtu  its  teni|)crature. 

From  the  comparison  of  a great  number  of  his  experiments,  Mr.  .Southern 
invented  a method  of  calculating  the  elasticity  of  steam,  at  different  temperatures, 
when  saturated  with  water.  Mr.  .Southern’s  method  is  embodied  in  the  following 
rule,  which  will  give  results  very  nearly  corresponding  with  the  experiments : 

To  Jind  the  fladicUy  *tennt  of  any  ph'^n  temperoture  : that  tcin|K.Tature  being  exprcsswl  in 
degrees  of  Fahreiiiieit’s  tKermonieter ; and  the  elasticity  being  expressed  by  the  iicigbt  iu  inches,  of  the 
column  of  mercury  that  the  bteam  will  support. 

Hulk.  To  tlie  given  temperature  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  add  the  constant  tcm|ierature  5 1 ’3 
degrees;  and  take  out  the  loiptrithm  of  the  augmented  tem|>eraturc,  from  a table  of  logarithms. 
Multiply  that  logarithm  by  the  constant  mimlier  3 l3  ; ami  from  the  prmluct,  deiluct  the  constant 
logarithm  10  04133 ; then  by  the  table  of  loj^rithms,  find  the  nuinljer  corrcsiiondiiig  to  the  remainder, 
and  that  nunilier  is  oiK*>teiith  of  an  inch  less  than  the  height  riMiiiired ; therefore,  l^'  adding  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  to  the  number,  we  have  the  projKT  height  iu  inches,  or  thecdumnof  mercury  th.at  the  steam 
will  KUp|M>rt(a). 

KxompU.  What  is  the  elasticity  of  steam  at  212  ilegrces  of  temperature  ? 2l2dcg.-«-5i  3 deg. 
= 263  3 deg.  j the  logarithm  uf  that  number  U 2-49045,  which  x 6 13  ss  12-4169;  from  this  deduct 
the  constant  logarithm  10  94193,  ami  the  remainder  is  1-47567;  the  number  cnrres|M)nding  to  this 
logarithm  is  20-1  inches;  and  adding  -1  inc.  wc  have  30  inches  of  mercury  for  the  rei|uircd  elasticity. 

The  rw  V may  be  u*ed  conv,  rscly  to ^nd  the  temperature  <J  fteam  ^ a^ty  elasticity.  Deduct 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  from  the  height  in  iiielics,  of  the  culuron  of  mercury  which  expresses  the 
elasticity;  take  out  the  logarithm  of  the  dimiiilshoil  height,  and  add  to  it  the  constant  logarithm 
10’ 94193  ; then  divide  the  sum  of  these  logHrithnisby  the  constant  uumWr  5’ 13 ; and  find,  by  the  table 
of  logarithms,  the  numlier  which  corresponds  to  the  quotient.  That  number  is  51‘3  degrees  mure 


(a)  'The  effect  of  multiplying  the  logarithm  by  6’I3,  is  to  raise  the  ft  l3tli  power  of  the  tern- 
|>erature,  when  augmcntc<t  by  its  constant  aildition  of  51*3  degrees;  ami  then  by  deducting  the 
constant  logarithm  10  04193,  that  power  is  diiidetl  bv  the  ctuisUiit  number  (87  3-14  000  <Mt0>  via. 
eighty-seven  thousand,  three  hundred  .ind  forty-four  millions  ; the  quotient  resulting  frmn  this  division, 
with  the  constant  addition  of  one-tenth  of  au  inch,  is  the  required  elasticity  iu  indies  of  mercury. 
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tUatt  the  required  temperature;  therefore,  by  deducting  the  constant  number  5 1*3  from  the  quotient, 
we  hare  the  proper  temperature  in  degrees. 

Example.  What  is  the  temperature  of  ateam  of  an  elasticity  of  120  inches  of  mercury  ?«» 
120  inches  « *i  = 1 19*9  inc. ; the  logarithm  of  this  U 2'0TS89  the  constant  logarithm  10' 94133  ss 
13*03005  fur  the  sum  of  logarithms,  which  £*13  constant  mimlier  = 2*63603  quotient ; the  number 
corresponding  to  this  logarithm  is  345*3  degrees ; from  which  deduct  the  constant  temperature  fil'd 
degrees,  and  we  have  293*9  degrees  for  the  required  temperature. 

The  following;  tables  have  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Southern’s  method.  The 
first  column  of  each  table  expresses  the  temperature  of  the  steam  in  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thcmiometcr,  and  the  other  six  columns  express  the  clastic  force  that 
the  steam  q ill  possess,  when  it  is  accumulated  and  heated  up  to  those  different  tem- 
jteratures.  The  elasticity  is  expressed  in  different  corresponding  terms  for  the 
convenience  of  its  application  to  different  purposes. 

The  second  column  U the  licight  in  inches,  of  a column  of  mercury  that  the  steam  will  sup|)ort. 
The  numbers  In  the  first  and  second  columns  have  been  calculated  by  tfie  rule.  The  third  culumn  is 
the  corresponding  height  of  a column  of  water,  assuming  that  mercury  U 13*646  times  heavier  than 
water;  and  therefore  that  a column  of  one  inch  mercury  is  equivalent  to  a column  of  1*130  feet  of 
water  The  fourth  column  is  the  pressure  in  pounds  avoinlu|)oi8,  which  is  exerted  agaiust  every 
square  inch  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  vessel  containing  the  steam.  A cubic  font  of  water  weighs 
62f  pounds,  and  therefore  a column  of  water  one  inch  square  and  one  foot  high,  weighs  *434  of  a 
pound ; or  a column  of  mercury  one  inch  square  and  one  inch  high  weighs  *40  of  a pound. 

The  three  n*maintng  columns  show  the  diflerence  between  the  elasticity  of  steam  at  difTereut 
temperatures,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  siippi»»ed  to  press  into  the  vessel  con> 
taining  the  steam,  with  a constant  force  of  a column  of  mercury  30  inches  high. 

If  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  ts  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  air  will  exert  a force  to  enter 
into  the  space  occupicil  by  the  steam ; so  as  td)  tend  to  crusit  the  sides  of  tlic  vessel  together  with  a 
force  which  is  shown  in  different  terms  by  the  three  last  columus  of  the  first  table. 


Table  qf  the  Elastic  Force  of  Vapor,  or  Steam  at  different  tem- 
peratures, be/oze  boiling. 


N.  B.  The  .team  is  supposed  to  be  saturated  with  water. 


Temper* lure  by 

FalimihcH’s 

mercurial 

Thcniwmcw. 

EUsticity  of  die  rspour  or  the 
prewure  that  it  wiU  exert  to 
enter  Into  a void  spice. 

Excess  of  AtnuwpbcricPmauTr,  or  forte 
exerted  by  the  cxtcnial  sir  lo  enter 
into  a space  filled  with  the  vapour. 

Colomn 
of  mer- 
cury. 

Cuiumn 
of  wstcr. 

Pressure  OD  a 
ii|usre  locb.  j 

Column  of 
mercury. 

Column  of 
water. 

PresauiTon  s 
square  Inch. 

Degrees. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Potinds 

avoirdupois. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Pounds. 

32  freezing 

0X9 

Oao 

(h09 

29  83 

.33-67 

14  01 

43 

0*36 

U'OH 

0 13 

2975 

33  89 

14-88 

52 

0-3i 

0-39 

0-17 

29  68 

33  48 

14-83 

02 

0-so 

Oss 

0'3« 

29  80 

,T331 

14-48 

72 

0’7I 

Oso 

0-33 

2930 

.3307 

14  38 

B2 

1-01 

1-u 

O-M 

2A  99 

.S2*7a 

14-90 

»2 

1-43 

1 GO 

0-70 

2088 

3297 

1400 

102 

1-07 

2 33 

0 97 

28  03 

31-68 

13-73 

112 

2'(18 

3oS 

1-31 

1 27-33 

30o8 

13-41 

122 

3eo 

4o« 

1-78 

i 26-40 

2981 

12'M 

102 

4-78 

.5-07 

2-33 

1 25-34 

28  so 

1237 

142 

fl-M 

7o3 

.*l06 

23-78 

26-65 

11  68 

1.52 

(i03 

900 

3«3 

' 2197 

24-81 

10-77 

102 

10-as 

11-S7 

5 03 

1 19-78 

22-30 

9-68 

172 

12m 

14  00 

034 

17-OS 

19  27 

8 36 

IH2 

1017 

1H36 

7-93 

1383 

15  83 

fl-8 

192 

20m 

2263 

9 83 

f 9-96 

11-38 

4-88 

202 

24  SI 

27-78 

12o6 

5-39 

6o9 

2*64 

212  boiling 

30  00 

ai  87 

14  70 

The  steam  equsl  to  the 

atmosphere. 
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When  the  force  of  the  steun  exceede  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  contained  steam  will  exert  a 
force  to  escape  from  the  vessel  into  the  open  air;  so  as  to  hare  a tendency  to  burst  u|>ea  the  vessel, 
witli  a force  which  is  shown  in  the  three  last  columns  of  the  second  table. 


Tablet^  the  Elastic  Force  of  Steam  at  different  temperatures,  above  boiling. 
N*  B.  The  flteaiu  is  supposed  (o  be  saturated  with  water. 

Temjperfttnn  by 
Fahmiheit‘i 

ElMticity  of  the  t(e»niy  or  Ute  preMurc  that 
it  will  exert  to  enter  into  a rolii  apace. 

Pressure  of  the  steam  above  the  atmo* 
sphercy  or  forcr  exerted  br  the  stemta  to 
escape  from  a cloao  vsasei  into  the  open 
air. 

TKmnptncWT. 

Column  of 

Column  of 

Pressure  on  a 

Cfolumn  of 

Cidamo  of 

Pressure  on  a 

memiry- 

water. 

square  Inch. 

meTCTiry. 

water. 

square  Inch. 

Indies. 

Feet. 

PoODds. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Pounds. 

2)2  = 1 atmo. 

30-O 

4^387 

14-70 

The  stenm  equal  to  the  atmosphere.  I 

222 

30  33 

41  oo 

1778 

6-3 

7-13 

3-08 

232 

436 

40  m 

21-38 

13  a 

15-33 

0 66 

242 

52-3 

58  93 

25-37 

223 

25*00 

1087 

250  s=2  at. 

00  0 

6774 

2i)40 

300 

3387 

14-70 

2.'i2 

01  fl 

6987 

30-33 

31  9 

.30-00 

15  63 

2112 

73o 

82-40 

35-77 

43o 

4ti  53 

21-07 

272 

K5s 

90-87 

42xm 

55-8 

63-00 

2734 

275  =.3  at. 

90  0 

101  01 

44-10 

OOo 

67-74 

2940 

2fl2 

100  3 

113iis 

49  16 

70-3 

79  38 

34  46 

292 

110  7 

131  7* 

57I8 

88-7 

97-88 

42-48 

293  9=4  at. 

I20-0 

1.35  48 

.58-80 

OOo 

101  01 

44  10 

302 

135  3 

152-60 

GBm 

105-3 

118  73 

51-58 

.309  3 = 5 at. 

15O0 

100-3S 

7.330 

I2O0 

135-48 

58-80 

312 

156o 

178 10 

70-44 

126-0 

142-33 

01-74 

.322 

•1?.I3 

20240 

87  83 

149-3 

108  33 

73  IS 

,322-3  =6  at. 

180-O 

200-33 

88-20 

150o 

109-33 

73-30 

.332 

205-4 

231  80 

100-so 

175  4 

197  93 

85  90 

.333-7=  7 at. 

2100 

237*00 

H>2  Oo 

180-0 

203  -23 

8820 

.342 

2344 

284-60 

114-80 

204  4 

230  73 

lOO-lo 

343  8 =8  at. 

24Uo 

270  00 

ll7'6o 

210-0 

23709 

1 02-90 

The  above  tables  show  that  the 
ela.stic  force  of  confined  steani  increases 
more  rapidly  than  its  temperature,  as 
measured  by  a thermometer;  for  the 
number  of  additional  deerees  of  tem- 
perature, which  will  produce  an  addi- 
tional atmosphere  of  elasticity,  is  con- 
tinually diminishing  ns  the  temperature 
and  elasticity  become  greater. 

This  circumstance  has  misletl  many  projectors,  who  have  not  distinguished  between  tcm|R*ratiire 
and  quantity  of  beat,  or  between  a mere  force  of  pressure,  and  forcible  motion,  or  mechanical  |Miivcr, 
but  have  supposed  that  a less  quantity  of  beat  would  prislucc  a greater  uiccliaiiical  effect,  when 
applied  in  higli  pressure  steam,  than  in  low  pressure  steam. 


Decrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

32 

to  212 

is212  1 

For  the  first  atm. 

212 

2.50-3 

.383 

second. 

250  3 

275 

24  s 

thin!. 

275 

293-9 

18-3 

fourth. 

293-0 

.TOil-a 

153 

fifth. 

309  3 

3223 

13t 

sixth. 

.322  3 

3137 

11-4 

serontfa. 

333-7 

3438 

lO-l 

eigiith. 
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Slamtard for  the  density  (f  steam.  When  water  is  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  the 
steam  which  rises  from  it,  must  have  the  same  elastic  force  as  the  atmospheric  air ; 
this  varies  with  the  weather,  but  it  is  assumed,  at  a mean,  to  press  with  a force  of 
14*7  pounds  avoirdupois,  upon  each  square  inch  of  surface,  or  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a column  of  mercury,  of  30  inches  vertical  height.  The  temperature  of  steam, 
under  the  above  circumstances,  is  made  one  of  the  standard  points  for  the  scales  of 
thermometers,  and  is  called  212  degrees  on  Fahrenheit’s  scale. 

The  volume  of  steam,  whereof  the  clastic  force  is  30  inches  of  mercury,  and 
the  temperature  2\2  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  is  supposed  to  be 
1700  times  greater  than  the  volume  of  an  equal  weight  of  pure  liquid  water.  The 
temperature  of  that  water,  or  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  are  not  very 
important  conditions,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  at  G2  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  and 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  atmos^ere. 

Th«  absolute  weicht  of  a cubic  foot  of  pure  water  at  62  degrees  of  temperature,  ia  62’9Hi  pounds 
according  to  the  now  Tni|>crial  standard ; but  a cubic  foot  of  common  water  may  be  assumed  to  weigh 
62f  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  437  500  gruns,  which  ^ 1700  gires  257*4  grains  for  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam  circumstanced  as  above,  or  * 03076  of  a pound.  And  27*  i cubic  feet  of  such  steam  will 
weigh  one  pound  avoirdupois. 

This  being  taken  as  a standard  for  the  density  of  steam,  when  at  a standard 
elasticity  and  temperature,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  law  by  which  that 
density  varies  at  other  elasticities,  and  other  temperatures ; but  further  ex- 
periments on  this  subject  are  wanted,  to  enable  us  to  state  that  law  with  precision. 

Probable  law  of  the  density  qf  steam  under  different  circumstances.  It 
has  been  assumed  from  the  results  of  experiments  on  air,  that  the  elasticity 
of  all  elastic  fluids  is  proportionate  to  their  density,  or  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
contained  in  a given  space,  provided  that  their  temperature  remains  unchanged  ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  steam  will  obey  the  same  law. 

To  explain  this  hypothesis,  suppose  a cubic  foot  of  steam  of  the  temperature  of  212  degrees,  and 
of  an  elasticity  capable  of  sustaining  the  pres-sure  of  a column  of  mercury  30  inches  high,  it  will  con- 
tain one  seventeen  liundredth  part  of  a cubic  foot  of  water,  or  257*4  grains  water  as  above  stated. 
If  this  steam  is  allowed  to  pass  into  an  additional  space  one  cubic  toot,  it  will  then  occupy  a space 
of  two  cubic  feet,  and  its  densitv  will  necess.'trily  be  just  half  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  first  instance, 
because  there  is  the  same  quantity  of  matter  dinuMid  in  a double  space. 

During  the  expansion  of  the  steam,  its  temperature  will  subsiae  of  itself,  much  be)nw212  degrees, 
because  the  same  quantity  of  heat  cannot  keep  up  a constant  tem(>cratiire,  in  the  same  ma-ss  of 
matter,  when  it  occupies  a greater  space.  If  more  heat  is  communicated  to  the  steam  so  as  to  restore 
its  teni|>erature  to  212  degrees,  then  according  to  the  nlmve  assumption,  the  elastic  force  of  that  steam 
should  be  exactly  half  of  what  it  was  in  the  first  instance,  or  it  woiild  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
column  of  mercury  15  inclics  liigh.  This  has  not  been  proved  by  any  experiments  which  have  come  to 
the  author's  know^ge,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact. 

The  converse  of  the  above  supposition  would  be  as  follows:  suppose  that  the  cubic  foot  of  steam 
were  to  be  compressed  into  a s|iace  of  half  a cubic  foot,  so  as  to  give  it  a douldc  density,  then  the  tem- 
peruture  of  the  steam  would  rise  of  itself  for  above  212  degrees ; but  it  could  n<it  be  restored  to  that 
tem}ierature,  without  diuiiiiishiiig  the  density,  for  if  any  heat  were  withdrawn  from  the  steam,  in  order 
to  lower  its  temperature,  a corres|>onding  (Hirtion  of  tlie  water  contained  in  the  steam,  would  imme- 
diately condenm^,  or  precipiute,  and  return  to  the  liquid  state;  because,  ucarly  all  the  heat  which  the 
steam  originally  contained,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  continuance  of  all  the  water  in  the  aeriform 
state,  whatever  the  circumstances  of  density  or  elasticity  may  be. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  all  permanently  elastic  fluids,  are  equally  and  simi- 
larly affected  by  the  same  changes  of  temperature  ; and  whether  such  changes  of 
temperature  affect  the  elastic  force  of  the  fluid,  or  its  volume,  still  any  permanently 
elastic  fluid,  whether  common  air,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  hydrogen  gas,  will  be 
equally  expanded  in  volume,  or  equally  increased  in  elasticity,  by  making  the 

- • I.  2 
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same  alteration  in  its  temperature.  It  is  probable  that  steam  obeys  the  same 
law,  so  long  as  it  preserves  the  property  of  a permanently  elastic  fluid,  that  is, 
whilst  it  continues  to  retain  the  same  quantity  of  water  in  an  elastic  state, 
without  precipitating  or  condensing  any  portion  into  liquid  water.  This  will  be 
the  case  when  more  heat  is  added  to  steam  than  what  the  water  has  taken  up,  in 
consequence  of  its  own  natural  disposition  to  receive  heat ; such  steam  then 
becomes  like  a permanently  elastic  fluid,  and  that  additional  heat  must  be  all 
withdrawn  from  it,  before  any  liquid  can  be  condensed  from  it. 

When  heat  is  communicated  to  water  in  order  to  convert  it  into  steam,  each 
portion  of  tliat  water  may  be  supposed  to  assume  the  aeriform  state,  the  instant 
that  it  has  acquired  that  dose  of  heat,  which  by  liecoming  latent,  will  give  the 
aeriform  state  to  such  portion  of  water.  In  this  state,  steam  is  of  the  nature  of 
a condensible  vapour,  for  any  abstraction  of  heat  will  cause  some  condensation 
into  liquid. 

Any  additional  quantity  of  heat  may  be  communicated  to  steam  after  it  has 
risen  from  water,  without  adding  any  more  water  to  it,  and  if  the  volume  of  the 
steam  remains  unchanged,  such  additional  heat  will  increase  its  temperature,  and 
its  elasticity  without  increasing  its  density.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  com- 
municate any  more  water  to  steam,  beyond  that  quantity  which  it  will  naturally 
take  up  with  it,  when  it  rises  from  water,  unless  a corresponding  accession  of 
heat  is  also  communicated  ; because  steam  in  the  state  in  wdiich  it  rises  naturally 
from  water,  may  be  said  to  be  saturated  therewith,  so  that  it  can  hold  no  more 
water  in  solution.  There  is  no  intermediate  state  between  the  liquid  water  and 
elastic  steam,  consequently,  any  portion  of  heat  being  withdrawn  from  steam 
which  is  saturated  with  water,  a corresponding  portion  of  the  steam  must  be  pre- 
cipitated or  condensed  into  water. 

The  elasticity  and  temperature  of  steam  which  is  saturated  with  water,  must 
of  necessity  increase  at  the  same  time  with  its  density,  liecause  when  more  heat  is 
communicated,  more  water  must  be  converted  into  steam,  and  if  that  increased 
quantity  is  confined  to  the  same  space,  it  must  become  more  dense  and  more  elastic, 
and  its  temperature  must  rise.  Ilut  when  steam  is  surcharged  with  heat  so  as  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  a permanently  ela.stic  fluid,  an  accession  of  heat  will  only  altw 
its  elasticity,  but  cannot  affect  its  density,  so  long  as  the  volume  remains  un- 
changed. 

To  obtain  clear  ideas  of  all  the  circumstances  which  govern  the  elasticity  and 
density  of  steam,  we  must  consider  both  cases,  viz.  the  most  simple  case  of  steam 
which  is  ovei-chargcd  with  heat,  and  which  is  therefore  of  the  nature  of  a per- 
manently elastic  fluid  ; when  the  volume  remaining  the  same,  the  increase  of  its 
elasticity,  by  accession  of  heat,  is  not  attended  with  any  increase  of  density.  .Also 
the  compound  case  when  the  increase  of  elasticity  by  accession  of  heat,  is  attended 
with  an  increase  of  density,  as  is  the  case  in  steam  which  is  allowed  to  take  up  as 
much  water  as  it  is  disposed  to  do,  and  which  is  therefore  saturated  with  water.  The 
simple  case  is  contained  in  the  comimund  case,  and  should  therefore  be  considered 
first ; it  has  never  been  subjected  to  direct  experiment,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  steam  surcharged  with  beat,  obseiwcs  the  same  law  of  expansion  as 
air,  and  all  other  clastic  fluids  do  ; and  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  we 
may  assume  that  for  the  fact. 

Law  of'  the  expansion  of  common  air  hi/  heal.  It  has  been  determined  by 
accurate  experiments  of  M.  Gay  Lussac,  Mr.  Dalton,  and  others,  that  a mass  of 
dry  air  at  any  elasticity,  which  occupies  a space  of  100  cubic  feet,  or  cubic  inches, 
when  it  is  at  the  freezing  temperature,  or  34J  degrees,  will  expand  so  much  in 
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volume  as  to  occupy  187i  cubic  feet,  or  cubic  inches,  when  the  temj>erature  is 
raised  to  boiling,  or  212  degrees ; provided  that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  remains 
the  same  at  the  boiling,  as  it  was  at  the  freezing  tem]>erature. 

Dj'  the  aame  l&v,  any  given  rolume  of  air  wliicb  han  a sufficient  eiasticity  to  stippurt  a column  of 
mercury  30  inches  high,  when  It  is  at  the  freesing  temperature,  nr  32  degrees,  will  increase  so  much 
in  elasticity,  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  boiling,  or  212  degrees,  as  to  support  a cniumn  of  mer- 
cury (1*  375  times 30  inc.s)  41‘  S5  inches  high  ; provided  that  the  volume  of  the  air,  or  the  space  that 
the  given  mass  occupies,  remains  the  same  at  the  boiling,  as  it  was  at  the  freexing  temperature. 

During  the  expansion  of  any  given  mass  of  air,  of  a constant  elasticity,  the 
increments  of  its  volume  are  very  nearly  proportionate  to  the  increments  of  tem- 
perature by  which  they  are  produced  ; that  temperature  being  measured  by  a 
mercurial  thermometer  with  a uniformly  divided  scale.  The  expansion  produced 
by  every  additional  degree  of  temperature  on  Fahrenheit’s  scale,  is  nearly  at  the 
rate  of  one  48Uth  part  of  the  volume  that  the  air  had,  when  it  was  at  the  freezing 
temperature. 

The  above  proportion  is  very  near  the  truth,  in  all  the  range  of  temperatures 
between  freezing  and  boiling.  But  Messrs.  Dulong  and  Petit  made  a series  of 
experiments  on  the  expansion  of  air  at  high  temperatures,  which  show  that  the 
increments  are  not  quite  so  rapid  in  the  higher  temperatures  as  in  the  lower ; still 
the  difference  is  very  small,  and  Mr.  Trcdgold  has  formed  a rule  which  will  give 
results  sufficiently  near  to  these  experiments  for  practical  use. 

To  JinH  the  volume  of  a ghen  man  of  air  at  any  temperature.  Having  given  the  volume  nf  air  at 
one  temperature,  expres.^  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  to  find  the  volume  that  the  same  air  will  liare, 
when  it  is  heated  to  any  other  temperature;  the  elasticity  remaining  the  same  in  bntii  rases. 

Rulk.  Add  the  constant  number  459  to  the  two  temperatures  resjtcctively.  Then  multiply  the 
given  volume,  by  the  sum  of  459+  the  temperature  due  to  the  unknown  volume;  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  sum  of  459+  the  temperature  due  to  the  given  volume.  The  quotient  is  the  unknown 
volume  required. 

Krample.  Suppose  1 36' 66  cubic  feet  of  air  at  212  degrees,  what  syMce  will  it  occmiy  if  it  is 
heateil  up  to  572  degrees?  Thus  212  deg.  + 459  = G71.  And572dc^.  + 459  =:  1031.  The  known 
volume  136' 66  X 1031  = 140896  {woduct,  which  +>  671  209’  66  cubic  feet,  will  be  occupied  at  572 

degrees. 

The  same  rule  tcUl  serve  to  find  the  eUnlicity  of  a given  mast  of  air  at  anu  iemperature.  Having 
given  the  clastidty  at  one  tcmfieratiire,  to  find  how  much  that  elasticity  will  be  increased  by.  hculiiig 
the  air  to  any  other  temperature;  the  volume  remaining  the  same  in  both  cases. 

We  have  only  to  substitute  the  word  elasticity  for  volume  in  the  above  rule. 

Example.  Suppose  air  at  62  degrees  to  have  such  an  elasticity  as  to  support  a column  of  mer- 
cury 30  inches  hign,  what  elasticity  will  it  have,  if  it  is  heated  up  to  242  degrees,  the  volume  of 
the  air  remaioiog  unchanged  ? 

Thus,  62  degrees  + 459  = 521.  And  242  degrees  + 459  = 701.  The  known  elasticity  30 
inc.  X 791  = 21030  product,  which  -J-  512  =s  4Toe  inches  of  mercury  is  the  required  elasticity. 

The  annexed  tabic  contains  the  ex- 
|)erimcuts  of  Messrs.  Dulong  and  Pe- 
tit, in  the  two  first  cfdumns ; and  in 
the  third  the  results  of  the  calculations 
made  by  the  above  rule. 

The  fourth  column  contains  other 
calculations  made  by  the  same  rule,  but 
with  a constant  number  450,  instead  of 
459  as  above.  These  correspond  best 
with  the  observations  made  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  temperatures,  but 
not  so  well  with  the  higher  tem]>era- 
turcs. 
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The  density  of  steam  at  different  temperatures  and  elasticities.  This  has  not 
been  sufficiently  csUblished  by  direct  experiment,  and  different  opinions  are  held 
respecting  it ; Air.  Southern  concluded  from  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that 
the  density  of  steam  which  is  saturated  witli  water,  is  exactly  proportionate  to  its 
elasticity  at  all  temperatures. 

For  instance,  if  steam  of  the  same  elasticity  as  the  atmospheric  air  (=  30  inches  of  mercury 
and  212  degrees  of  temperature)  is  1700  times  lighter  than  an  ci^ual  volume  of  cold  ^ater ; then 
steam  of  two  atmospheres  (s  60  inches  of  mercury  and  250'S  degrees  of  tem|>erature)  would  be  b’50 
times  lighter.  And  steam  of  four  atmospheres  would  be  425  times  lighter,  and  so  on.  Or  steam  of 
half  an  atmosphere  (=  15  inches  of  mercury  and  178*0  degrees  of  temperature)  would  be  3400  times 
lighter  than  an  etpial  bulk  of  cold  water. 

It  is  mo.st  probable  that  this  simple  law  is  modified  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  elasticity  of  steam  must  be  augmented  by  the  increase  of  temperature  beyond 
what  is  merely  due  to  its  increased  density,  and  that  this  augmentation  takes 
place  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  elasticity  of  air  or 
any  other  elastic  fluid  is  augmented  by  increase  of  temperature  when  there  is  no 
alteration  of  density.  According  to  this  hypothesis  the  following  rule  is  formed 
from  that  before  given  for  air. 

To ^nd  the  volume  of  Ueam  at  an^  given  elatiidlu^  compared  tviih  the  volume  of  an  equal  xeeighi 
f cold  veater.  The  nteam  is  fuippcwed  to  be  mturatea  with  water;  and  its  tcni|>craturc  is  supposed 
to  be  known,  either  from  experiment,  or  from  a calculation  acconling  to  the  preceding  rule  and  table. 

Ut’LB.  To  the  temperature  of  the  steam  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  mercurial  thermometer,  add 
the  constant  number  45D;  multiply  the  sum  by  the  constant  multiplier  76;  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  in  inches  of  mercury.  The  Quotient  will  be  tlie  required  volume  of  the 
steam,  compankl  with  the  volume  of  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water. 

Noie.  If  the  elasticity  is  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  then  use  37'SM  for  the  cuiistaut 
multiplier,  instead  of  76. 

Example.  What  will  be  the  volume  of  steam  which  lias  an  elasticity  of  3 atmospheres  or  DO 
inches  of  mercury;  its  temperature  Iwing  275 degrees.  Thus  275  degrees  4*  the  constant  addition 
439  = 734  sum,  x constant  multiplier  76  = 55784  product  *4-  DO  inches  s6ID'6  volumes. 

Sliding  Rule,  / A Temp,  deg.  459  Times  the  volume  of  water.  „ A 734  6ID*6vol. 
slide  inverted  76  Elasticity  inches  of  mercury  DU  inches. 

Note,  This  rule  assumes  that  the  volume  of  steam  is  1700  times  the  volume  of  an  equal  weight 
of  cold  water,  u hen  the  stcum  has  the  same  elasticity  as  the  atmosphere  } so  as  to  support  a column  of 
30  inches  of  mercury,  or  33  87  feet  of  water  ; or  to  exert  a pressure  of  14*7  pounds  j»cr  stfuarc  inch, 
and  when  its  temperature  is  212  degrees. 

The  constant  numbers  used  in  the  above  nile  are  thus  obtained : 459  is  the  constant  addition 
which  is  used  in  the  rule  for  the  expansion  of  air.  The  above  calculation  requires  the  same  number 
459  to  be  added  to  the  212  degrees,  the  standard  temperature  of  steam  equal  to  the  atmospliere, 
making  671,  which  should  boused  for  a constant  divisor;  the  standard  number  1700  volumes  should 
)>e  used  as  a constant  dividend ; and  the  standard  elasticity  of  30  inches  of  mercury,  should  also  be 
used  as  a constant  multiplier.  In  the  above  rule  all  these  numbers  are  concentrated  into  one  con* 
stant  multiplier  (1700  x 30  s 5 1 000-^671  = ) 76,  by  the  use  of  which  the  calculation  is  much 
abridnd. 

Note.  If  the  constant  miml>er  4.30  is  adopted  for  calculating  the  expansion  of  air  instead  of  459 
(see  p.  77),  then  the  constant  multiplier  for  the  above  rule  will  Be  77  instead  of  76.  Thus  212  + 450 
=s662  and  5!  000-1-662=277  very  nearly. 
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According  to  this  rule  the  volume  of  any  given  weight  of  steam  in  different 
states  of  temperature  and  elasticity,  will  be  greater  than  in  the  inverse  proportion 
to  that  elasticity,  as  follows  : 


The  numbers  in  the 
last  column  express  the  vo- 
lume of  steam  which  may 
be  produced,  or  the  space 
which  maybe  filled,  by  con- 
verting one  volume  of  water 
into  steam  of  different  tem- 
peratures and  elasticities. 

The  quantity  of  heat 
required  for  that  purpose 
will  be  nearly  the  same 
in  all  cases ; because  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  con- 
verted into  steam  is  always 
the  same  (a);  and  when 
steam  of  a higher  tempera- 
ture and  greater  elasticity 
is  produced,  it  will  oc- 
cupy a less  sjiace,  and  rice 
versa. 

Tlie  table,  therefore,  ex- 
hibits all  the  consequences 
which  result  from  charging 
one  cubic  foot  of  water  at 
K2  degrees  of  temperature, 
with  such  an  additional 
((uantity  of  heat  as  will 
convert  it  into  steam.  That  additional  quantity  of  heat  is  supposed  to  be  as 
much  as  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  (1 172— C‘i=)  1110  cubic 
feet  of  water  one  degree,  say  from  Gl  degrees  to  G2  degrees.  Or  555  cubic  feet 
of  water  2 degrees,  say  from  GO  to  62  degrees. 

The  above  table  is  a representation  of  the  progressive  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  state  of  the  steam  which  is  produced  in  a high  pressure  steam  boiler, 
as  the  temperature  is  raised  from  the  state  of  cold  water,  and  the  steam  is  accu- 
mulated, until  it  acquires  an  elasticity  of  eight  atmospheres.  The  first  column  of 
the  table  shows  the  increments  of  temperature ; the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  the 
corresponding  elasticities ; and  the  fifth,  the  corresponding  rarities  of  the  steam, 
or  the  number  of  volumes  of  steam,  of  the  description  stated  in  the  other  columns, 
which  will  result  from  the  vaporization  of  one  volume  of  liquid  water. 


Table  of  the  F.lasticity  and  Volume  of  a given  weight 

of  Steam  at  different  Temperatures. 

N.  B.  The  steam  is  supposed  to  be  saturated  with  water. 

EUit^r  o(  the  MCfun. 

DcgTMs  Fshretu 

Incbn 

Pounds  per 

giTcn  weight  of 

hdt 

AuncMphem. 

of  mertury. 

Kjusrt  libcha 

steam. 

82 

V* 

1 

*49 

41116 

133  a 

X 

5 

2«s 

9010 

161 

A 

10 

4-9 

4712 

1786 

1 

15 

7-3S 

3230 

102 

i 

20 

9b 

2474 

212 

1 

.30 

14-7 

1700 

233-7 

u 

45 

2205 

1170 

2502 

2 

60 

294 

H9B 

263  b 

21 

75 

36-75 

732 

3 

90 

44-1 

620 

2H.’) 

31 

105 

51-45 

538 

2939 

4 

120 

589 

471 

3019 

41 

135 

66  15 

428 

309-9 

5 

1.50 

735 

389 

316 

51 

165 

80*5 

357 

322  s 

6 

180 

889 

330 

328-t 

81 

195 

95  65 

307 

3;B7 

7 

210 

1029 

287 

ani9 

71 

225 

1 10-95 

270 

3438 

8 

240 

117il 

2ii4 

(a)  It  has  been  lilntnl.  p.  70,  that  this  is  not  itrictly  true,  although  it  is  probably  near 
euosigh  to  the  truth  for  all  practical  onclllsions.  The  ca|iaeityof  steam  for  heat  diminishes  ns  it  be- 
comes more  dense,  so  that  a leas  quantity  of  heat  will  be  required  to  elfeet  a given  augmentation  of 
the  tem|ieratnrc  of  a given  weight  of  steam,  when  its  density,  elasticity,  and  temperature  arc  greater, 
than  when  they  are  less.  ^ It  would  lie  very  desirable  to  have  these  facta  determined  by  more  exact 
experiments  than  any  which  have  yet  been  made. 
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To  explain  this  marc  fulljr,  suppose  that  20  cubic  feet  of  cold  water  are  eocloted  in  a strong 
close  boiler,  whidi  i»  capable  of  containing  30  cubic  feet;  then  lU  cubic  feet  of  space  will  be  leU 
racniit  ubK>vc  the  water,  to  receive  the  steam  which  rises  from  the  water,  when  it  is  heated  by  hre. 
Sup|xMe  that  vacant  space  to  be  entirely  exhausted  of  the  common  air,  so  as  to  relieve  the  water  from 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ; and  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  raised  to  82  degrees ; then 
the  very  small  quantity  of  steam,  which  would  be  evolved  at  that  temperature,  would  hll 
the  H{uicc  of  10  cubic  feet,  and  its  temperature  would  be  82  degrees,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  water ; hut  the  steam  would  be  so  rare,  that  it  could  only  exert  a pressure  of  *49  of 
a }>ound,  against  each  square  inch  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  boiler;  or  c^uat  to  that  which 
would  be  producinl  by  a column  of  mercury  otic  inch  high  ; and  as  the  atmospheric  air  is  continually 
pressing  against  the  outside  surfatre  of  the  boiler,  with  a force  of  14'7  puu^s  per  square  inch,  the 
uiibalanccHl  pressure  of  the  air,  tending  to  crush  the  boiler  and  enter  into  the  space,  would  be  14'9l 
Um.  square  inch,  or  fg  tbs  of  the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

According  to  the  above  tabic,  this  rare  steam  would  be  only  one  411 16th  part  of  the  weight  of 
an  CHpial  Tolunie  of  water ; or  one  (1700  X 30  = }5 1 000th  part,  according  to  Mr.  Southern’s  state- 
ment. As  a cubic  foot  of  water  (at  G2*6lbs.)  weighs  437  500  grains,  each  cubic  foot  of  such  rare 
steam  would  weigh  only  (437  500  *7-41  116  =)  10*63  grains;  consequently  the  weight  of  the  steam 
which  Alls  the  space  of  iO  cubic  feet,  would  be  only  106*35  grains. 

The  <|uantity  of  heat  contained  in  that  steam,  above  that  quantity  of  heat  which  is  naturally 
contained  in  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  82  degrees,  would  be  sutbeient  to  add  one  degree  to  the  tom- 
jiorature  (1 172  — 62  =)  1090  times  its  weight  of  water.  That  would  be  1090  x J06'3  grains  = 
107  30U  grains  of  water  warmed  from  61  degrees  to  82  degrees.  107  300  grains  (-r  7000)  is  etjual 
tu  15*47  pounds,  or  (109000  -r  41 116  = ) *945  of  a cubic  f«xit  of  water. 

The  heat  of  the  Are,  whicli  is  supposed  to  be  applied  to  the  boiler,  being  communicated  to  the 
ertntained  water,  will  convert  more  and  more  of  the  water  into  steam  ; and  supposing  that  steam  is 
retained  in  the  boiler  without  drawing  it  off,  the  steam  must  Bccuniulate  in  the  space  of  10  cubic 
feet,  so  as  to  become  pmgressively  denser,  and  more  elastio,  and  of  a higher  temjicrature,  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  different  numbers  in  the  table.  * 

For  instance,  when  so  much  steam  is  accumulated  that  it  will  exert  a pressure  equal  to  the 
atmosphere,  or  14  7 pounds  per  square  inch,  its  temiierature  will  be  212  degrees,  and  that  steam 
will  contain  one  L700th  part  of  its  own  volume  of  water;  tberefure  10  cubic  frot  of  that  steam  will 
weigh  (10  times  625  = 625  ~ 1700  =:)‘a676  of  a pound.  The  quantity  of  heat  in  that  steam,  more 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  82  degrees,  is  as  much  as  would  warm 
(1 172  — 62  zz)  1090  times  its  weight  of  water  one  degree;  so  that  the  heat  of  10  cubic  feet  of  such 
steam,  would  warm  (1090  x .6375  = ) 643  pounds  of  water  from  81  to  82  degrees. 

As  a last  instance,  suppose  that  the  steam  is  progrc&sirely  accumulated  within  the  boiler  until  its 
elasticity  becomes  8 times  as  great  as  that  of  the  atmosnheric  air,  an  that  it  will  exert  1 1 7’ 6 pounds 
against  each  square  inch  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  boiler ; and  as  the  atmospheric  air  presses  against 
the  outside,  at  the  rate  of  14*7  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  force  which  the  steam  exerts  to  burst  open 
the  boiler,  and  escape  into  the  air,  will  be  102*  0 ll>s.  per  square  inch.  The  temperature  of  the  steam 
thus  r«  tuiiicd  will  be  343*8  degrees,  and  its  deusity,  occortiing  to  the  above  table,  will  be  one  2.^4tb 
part  of  the  density  of  an  equal  volume  of  liquid  water,  or  one  (1700-^8=)  212*  5tb  part  according 
to  Mr.  Southern.  lienee  10  cubic  feet  of  steam  would  weigh  (625  lbs.H-254=)  2*46  pounds. 

Tlie  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  this  hot  steam  will  be  as  much  more  than  tl;at  which  it  con- 
tained in  an  c<{ual  weight  of  water  at  82  degrees,  as  would  add  one  degree  to  the  temperature  of  (1 172 
-r82=)  1090  tiroes  its  weight  of  water  ; so  that  (2*  46  lbs.  x 1090=)  2830  pounds  of  water  at  81 
degrees,  might  be  warmed  tu  82  degrees,  by  the  beat  contained  in  10  cubic  feet  of  such  steam  ; or 
1415  pounds  of  water  might  be  raised  from  80  to  82  degrees,  Ac. 

In  all  these  cases  the  water  from  which  the  steam  rises  will  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
«te.tm  which  is  in  contact  with  it;  ami  the  water  being  compressed  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam, 
it  will  be  )>revented  from  expanding,  so  as  to  assume  the  aenform  state,  excepting  so  much  of  it  as  can 
be  »upplicd  with  the  necessary  latent  heat  of  elasticity,  without  abstracting  any  of  that  sensible  heat 
from  the  water,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  it  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  steam  with  which  it  is  in 
contact. 

The  above  instances  c.vpiain  all  the  most  essential  properties  of  steam,  as 
accurately  as  they  admit  of  being  defined,  according  to  the  best  information  the 
author  has  been  able  to  obtain  ; but  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  experiments  to 
determine  the  truth  with  accuracy,  the  preceding  calculations  cannot  be  rc- 
conuueiided  to  practical  men  with  the  same  confidence  as  the  other  statements 
contained  in  this  introduction. 
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PART  I. 


AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INVEN- 
TION OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE,  FROM  THE  FIRST  DISCOVERY  OF  ITS 
PRINCIPLE,  TO  ITS  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PERFECTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  Origin  of  Machines  to  be  moved  by  Fire  or  Steam. 

The  expansive  force  of  steam  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  operation  of  a 
simple  instrument  called  the  Alolipile : it  is  a hollow  ball  of  thin  metal,  with  a 
Ion);  slender  pipe,  or  s{K>ut  proceecnng  from  it,  and  terminating  in  a very  small 
orifice : it  is,  in  fact,  a metal  retort.  The  ball  of  the  a?olipile  being  partly  filled 
with  water,  it  is  placed  upon  a fire  to  make  the  contained  water  boil  rapidly, 
steam  then  rises  from  it,  ana,  aAer  a little  time,  the  hot  steam  will  rush  out  of  the 
orifice  in  a continuous  current,  with  great  violence  and  noise.  If  greater  heat  is 
applied,  the  eflBux  of  steam  will  become  more  violent,  for  the  orifice  being  very 
small,  the  steam  cannot  escape  so  fast  as  it  is  produced,  it  therefore  accumulates  in 
the  ball  until  its  elasticity  becomes  sufficient  to  force  it  through  the  orifice  with 
increased  rapidity,  and  thereby  discharge  the  steam,  as  fast  as  it  is  produced  from 
the  water. 

The  acolipile,  when  in  action,  exhibits  the  expansive  force  of  steam ; and  the 
condensation  of  steam  by  cold,  so  as  to  form  a vacuum,  is  also  experienced  in 
the  use  of  the  same  in.stnimcnt  •,  for  the  usual  method  of  filling  the  ball  with  water 
is  to  plunge  it  into  cold  water,  when  it  is  strongly  heated  and  filled  with  steam. 
The  cold  then  condenses  the  steam  contained  within  the  ball,  so  that  it  contracts 
into  a very  small  space,  leaving  a vacuum  within  the  ball ; and  the  cold  water 
is  immediately  forced  into  the  ball,  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air,  although 
the  orifice  of  the  spout  is  so  small,  that  water  could  not  be  introduced  by  any  other 
means. 

The  tine  priDciplc  of  the  action  of  this  instniment  was  so  little  understood  by 
the  ancient  authors  who  have  described  it,  that  the  steam  which  issued  from  it, 
when  placc<l  on  the  fire,  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  air  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  water,  and  some  have  proposed  to  use  the  eolipile  for  blowing 
furnaces. 

The  first  idea  of  employing  the  force  of  steam  to  produce  motion,  was  by  the 
current  issuing  from  an  teolipilc.  The  wTitings  of  the  Philosopher  Hero  of  Alex- 
andria, who  lived  130  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  give  us  some  ideas  of  the 
knowledge  the  ancients  possessed  on  the  subject  of  mechanics.  One  of  his  books, 
entitled  “ Spiritalium,”  describes  many  machines  which  operate  by  the  pressure  of 
air  and  water ; but  in  general  they  are  curious  rather  than  useful.  Two  instruments, 
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which  arc  described  in  propositions  50  and  71>  arc  to  be  moved  by  an  issuinf;  blast 
of  confined  steam  or  heated  air ; In  the  first  of  these,  the  steam  is  generat^  in  a 
vessel  shaped  like  a vase  or  um,  and  the  steam  rises  through  an  upright  pipe,  the 
extremity  or  smut  of  which  turns  horizontally,  and  has  a revolving  wheel,  so  poised 
as  to  be  capable  of  turning  round  upon  the  smut  us.  an  axis.  The  steam  being 
thus  introduced  into  the  central  part  of  the  wheel,  passes  through  two  projecting 
arms,  and  escapes  into  the  air  through  the  extremities  (which  are  bent  sideways), 
and  the  wheel  is  caused  to  revolve  by  the  efflux  of  the  steam,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  wheels  in  fireworks.  As  these  contrivances  arc  not  of  a nature  to  be  of  any 
real  u.sc,  they  must  be  considered  as  philosophical  toys. 

During  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  followed  the  decline 
of  the  llomun  emjiire,  all  the  arts  and  sciences  were  neglected  in  Europe  ; a small 
remnant  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  was  preserved  by  monks,  who 
read  and  copied  them,  without  comprehending  their  real  meaning,  but  which  they 
frequently  pcrverte<l  to  suit  their  own  reveries  of  magic,  astrology,  alchemy,  logic, 
&c.  Hence  arose  absurd  dogmas  of  schools,  which  cramped  the  exercise  of  human 
intellect  during  many  ages  and  the  researches  of  students  being  limited  to  the 
discovery  of  the  opinions  which  the  ancients  held  upon  different  subjects  they 
neglected  the  investigation  of  facts.  After  a long  lapse  of  barbarous  ignorance, 
the  useful  arts  and  trades,  which  were  practised  by  vulgar  artizans,  were  improved, 
and  many  discoveries  were  importcil  into  Europe  from  Arabia,  where  science  was 
first  cultivated.  By  degrees,  the  useless  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen 
began  to  fall  into  disrepute,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  was  promoted  by 
several  important  inventions,  which  were  made  by  those  who  were  unlearned ; 
such  was  the  origin  of  the  mariners’  com]wss,  firt'-arms,  and  the  arts  of  navigation, 
building,  painting  in  oil,  engraving,  printing,  &c. } tliesc  inventions  have  pr^uced 
a great  and  general  revolution  in  the  state  of  Europe,  and  have  wondernilly  im- 
proved the  condition  of  mankind,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Europe  may  be  dated  from  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  Germany  and  Sjiain  ; Francis  I.  in  France;  Henry  VIII, 
in  Ellwand,  and  pope  Sixtus  V.  in  Italy.  Mathematics,  astronomy,  and  navigation 
were  cultivated  with  great  success  from  this  time,  and  mechanics  became  a favourite 
study  with  many  ingenious  men.  The  principal  writers  on  this  subject,  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  Agricola  in  Germany,  who  died  in  1555;  Jacob  Besson 
in  France,  1578,  and  .\ugustino  Kainelli  in  Italy,  1588.  Their  works  contain  de- 
scriptions and  engravings  of  a vast  variety  of  machines,  which  evince  great  readiness 
of  invention,  but  arc  very  deficient  in  the  inathematical  principles  of  mechanics. 
From  a careful  examination  of  these  writings,  and  others  of  less  note,  it  docs  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  idea  of  machines  to  be  moved  by  fire  or  steam. 


flllLOSOPHICAL  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  experimental  philosophy  was 
prosecuted  with  great  ardour  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  the  possibility  of 
deriving  mechanical  power  from  the  atmospherical  pressure,  and  from  steam,  seems 
to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  several  ingenious  philosophers,  who  began  by 
inquiring  into  the  principles  of  the  different  phenomena  of  nature ; and  when  they 
had  dctecteil  powerful  agencies,  set  themselves  to  contriving  ex[H.-dicnts  by  which 
their  operation  could  be  rendered  useful  to  mankind.  'Die  principles  laid  down 
by  these  philosophers,  and  their  first  ideas  and  hints,  though  insufiicieut  of  them- 
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selves  to  produce  any  useful  machines,  gave  employment  to  a number  of  industrious 
speculators  of  an  inferior  class,  who,  by  combining  practice  with  theory,  have  made 
their  labors  equally  useful  with  those  of  philosophers  of  a higher  order. 

The  first  who  desenes  mention  is  Solomon  de  Caus,  an  engineer  and  architect 
to  Louis  XIII.  King  of  France.  He  came  to  England  in  1612,  in  the  service  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  who  married  the  daughter  of  King  James  I.  I)e  Caus  was 
employed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  ornamenting  the  gardens  of  his  house  at 
Richmond ; and  whilst  there,  he  composed  a work  on  perspective,  which  was 
published  at  London,  1612  ; and  another,  on  the  construction  of  sun-dials,  was 
printed  at  Paris,  l62t.  His  most  important  work  is  dated  Heidelberg,  1615,  and 
was  afterwards  published  in  French  at  Paris ; it  is  entitled — “ Les  Raisons  ties 
“ Forces  Mouvanles,  avec  diverses  Machines  tant  utiles  que plaisantes,  par  Salomon 
" de  Caus,  Ingenieur  el  Architecte  du  Roy.  Paris,  l62.3,_/6//o.” 

This  is  a curious  work,  which  begins  with  definitions  of  the  four  elements — 
fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  Air  is  defined  to  be  a cold,  dry,  and  light  clement, 
which  can  be  compressed,  and  rendered  very  violent ; and  he  afterwards  says ; — 
“ The  violence  will  be  great,  when  water  exhales  in  air,  by  means  of  fire,  and  that 
“ the  said  air  is  enclosed  ; as,  for  example.  Take  a ball  of  copper,  of  one  or  two 
“ feet  diameter,  and  one  inch  thick,  which  being  filled  with  water  by  a small  hole, 
“ which  shall  be  strongly  stopped  with  a peg,  so  that  neither  air  nor  water  ean 
“ escape,  it  is  certain  that  if  we  put  the  .said  ball  upon  a great  fire,  so  that  it  will 
“ become  very  hot,  that  it  will  cause  a compression  so  viment,  that  the  ball  Vvill 
“ burst  in  pieces,  with  a noise  like  a petard.” 

Theorem  I.  is,  that  the  parts  of  the  elements  mix  together  for  a time,  and 
then  each  returns  to  its  place. — “ Upon  this  subject  here  is  an  example : Take  a 
round  vessel  of  copper,  soldered  close  on  every  side,  and  with  a tube,  whereof 
“ one  end  approaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  other  cud,  which 
“ projects  on  the  outside  ol  the  vessel,  has  a stop-cock ; there  is  also  a hole  in  the 
“ top  of  the  vessel,  with  a plug  to  stop  it.  If  this  vessel  will  contain  three  pots  of 
“ water,  then  pour  in  one  pot  of  water,  and  place  the  vessel  on  the  fire,  about  three 
“ or  four  minutes,  leaving  the  hole  open  ; then  take  the  vessel  off  the  fire,  and  a 
“ little  after,  pour  out  the  water  at  the  hole,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a part  of  the 
“ said  water  has  been  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Then  pour  in  one  pot  of 
“ water,  as  before,  and  stop  up  the  hole,  and  the  cock,  and  put  the  vessel  on  the  fire 
‘‘  for  the  same  time  ns  before ; then  take  it  off,  and  let  it  cool  of  itself,  without 
" opening  the  plug,  and  after  it  is  quite  cold,  pour  nut  the  water,  and  it  will  be 
“ found  exactly  the  same  quantity  as  was  put  in.  Thus  we  see  that  the  water, 
“ which  was  evaporated  (the  first  time  that  the  vessel  was  put  on  the  fire),  is 
*'  returned  into  water  the  second  time,  when  that  vapour  has  been  shut  up  in 
“ the  vessel  and  cooled  of  itself. 

Another  demonstration  of  this  is,  that  after  having  put  the  measure  of  water 
“ into  the  vessel,  and  shut  the  vent-hole  and  opened  the  cock,  put  the  vessel  on  the 
“ fire,  and  put  the  pot  under  the  cock ; then  the  water  of  the  vessel,  raising  itself 
“ by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  will  run  out  through  the  cock : but  about  one-sixth  or 
“ one-eighth  part  of  the  water  will  not  run  out,  because  tbe  violence  of  the  vapour 
“ which  causes  the  water  to  rise,  proceeds  from  the  said  water  j which  vapour  goes 
“ out  through  the  cock  after  the  water  with  great  violence.  There  is  also  another 
“ example  in  quicksilver,  or  mercury,  which  is  a fluid  mineral,  but  being  heated 
“ by  fire;  exbales  in  vapour,  and  mixes  with  the  air  for  a time ; but  after  the  said 
“ vapour  is  cooled,  it  returns  to  its  first  nature  of  quicksilver.  Tlie  vapour  of 
“ water  is  much  lighter,  and  therefore  it  rises  higher,”  &c.  &c. 
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Theorem  II.  is,  that  there  is  no  vacuum  known  to  us : in  which  he  follows 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Epicurus. 

“ There  are  five  different  methods  of  raisini;  water  higher  than  its  level,  and 
“ there  are  several  different  machines  by  each  method  : 1 . By  want  of  vacuity. 

“ 2.  By  its  own  proper  means.  3.  By  the  aid  of  fire.  4.  By  the  air.  5.  By 
“ machines,  variously  com|>osed,  and  moved  by  the  strength  of  men  or  horses 
and  of  each  of  these  he  gives  an  example,  illustrated  by  a figure. 

Theorem  III.  “ \VTien  water  rises  by  want  of  vacuity,  it  is  to  descend  lower 
“ than  its  level.” 

Theorem  IV.  “ Water  cannot  rise  by  its  owm  proper  means,  unlc'ss  it 
is  to  descend  lower  than  its  level.” — These  two  theorems  are  demonstrated  by 
examples  of  syphons. 

Theorem  V.  Water  may  be  raised  by  the  aid  of  fire 
higher  than  its  level. — On  this  head  the  author  gives  us 
the  following  demonstration ; 

“ The  third  mcthocl  of  raising  water  is  by  the  aid  of  fire ; 
“ whereby  divers  machines  may  l>e  made.  I shall  here 
“ give  the  description  of  one.  Take  a ball  of  copper, 
“ marked  A,  well  soldered  at  every  part : it  must  have  a 
” vent-hole  marked  D,  to  put  in  the  water,  and  also  a tube 
“ marked  B C,  which  is  soldered  into  the  top  of  the  ball, 
“ and  the  end  C approaches  near  to  the  bottom,  without 
“ touching  it.  Alter  filling  this  ball  with  water  through 
*'  the  vent-hole,  stop  it  close,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  \ then 
“ the  heat  striking  against  the  said  ball,  will  cause  all  the 
“ water  to  rise  through  the  tube  B C.” 

This  is  all  that  De  Caus  has  Icfl  us  upon  the  use  of  steam  : the  remainder  of 
his  book  contains  theorems  on  the  mechanical  powers,  and  many  problems,  describing 
various  machines  for  raising  water,  clepsydra,  self-acting  musical  instruments,  and 
oigans.  The  12th  problem  is,  to  make  a machine  which  shall  move  of  itself.  This 
is  to  operate  by  the  hpat  of  the  sun’s  rays  striking  upon  the  outside  of  a vessel 
which  contains  some  water,  and  the  remaining  space  is  filled  with  air,  which 
being  expanded  by  the  heat,  expels  the  water  from  the  vessel,  and  raises  it  up  in  a 
cylindric  tube,  in  which  a light  copper  ball  floats  so  as  to  be  put  in  motion,  and 
this  float,  by  a fine  thread,  is  made  to  turn  a small  axis,  with  an  index  on  the  end, 
to  point  to  divisions  painted  on  a circular  dial,  like  that  of  a clock,  'lliis  machine 
is  proposed  to  indicate  the  heat  of  the  weather,  by  the  motion  of  the  index ; it  is 
in  fact,  an  air  thermometer, 

De  Caus  also  shows  the  application  of  the  same  principle,  in  a machine  to  raise 
water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun : this  he  calls  a continual  fountain,  and  says  it  will 
have  a great  effect  in  hot  countries,  like  Spain  and  Italy.  Tlie  machine  consists 
of  four  cubical  vessels  of  copper,  about  a foot  square  : they  are  placed  in  a row,  and 
a pipe  passes  over  them,  with  a branch  descending  into  each  one,  nearly  to  the 
bottom  ; this  pipe  is  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  elevated  basin  into  which  it  is  to 
be  raised,  and  the  extremity  has  a Valve,  to  allow  water  to  pass  upwards,  but  not  to 
return.  'ITie  vessels  are  all  filled  about  one-third  of  their  depth  with  water,  which 
is  supplied  to  them  by  a pipe  passiiqr  beneath  all  the  four,  with  a branch  turning 
up,  into  the  Imttom  of  each,  the  extremity  of  this  pipe  is  immersed  in  the  water 
of  the  .sjiring  from  which  the  water  is  to  be  drawn  or  raised,  and  is  provided  with 
a valve  opening  upwards,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  rise  upwards,  but  to  prevent 
its  return.  The  action  of  the  machine  is  like  the  fonner,  the  air  in  the  four  vessels 
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being  rarified  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  day,  expels  the  water  from  them, 
through  the  branched  pipe  and  its  valve,  into  the  elevated  basin  of  the  fountain ; 
during  the  night  the  air  cools,  and  returns  to  its  former  bulk,  and  a fresh  supply  of 
water  is  drawn  into  the  vessels  from  the  spring,  through  the  lower  branched  pipe 
and  valve.  In  another  problem  he  proposes  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  sun’s 
rays  by  burning  glasses. 

Tliis  machine,  though  ingenious,  would  not  be  possessed  of  sufficient  power 
to  be  of  any  real  use,  but  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  because  the  apparatus  is  very 
well  arranged ; and  if  the  inventor  had  thought  of  applying  steam,  according  to 
his  first  theorems,  instead  of  air,  and  the  heat  of  a fire,  instead  of  that  of  the  sun's 
rays,  it  would  have  formed  a good  engine  for  raising  water,  but  many  y^cars  elapsed 
before  such  an  application  was  made  though  both  the  principle  of  action,  and 
a suitable  form  of  apparatus  arc  described  in  this  work. 

Solomon  Dc  Cans  apiiears  to  have  been  a man  of  invention,  and  very  correct  in 
his  notions,  considering  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ; his  other  works  show  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music,  as  well  as  mechanics  and 
hydraulics.  He  should  be  distinguished  from  Isaac  Dc  Caus,  also  ah  engineer  and 
architect,  a native  of  Dieppe,  who  wrote  a book  in  folio  intitled  “ Nouvclic  Invention 
tie  Lever  IKau  plus  haul  que  sa  Source,  avec  quelque  Machines  mouvantes  par  le 
Mot/en  de  I'Eau,  el  un  Discours  de  la  Conduite  d’lcelle."  This  work  has  no  date, 
but  from  the  language,  it  appears  to  b<‘  older  than  .Solomon’s  book  of  1623  ; indeed 
the  latter  has  all  the  character  of  a second  and  improved  edition  of  the  fonner,  for 
the  drawings  and  the  machines  descrilied  in  both  arc  exactly  the  same  : there  is  a 
chapter  on  moving  forces,  and  both  contain  the  continual  fountain,  by  the  solar 
heat ; but  it  is  only  in  Solomon’s  work,  that  the  definitions  and  theorems,  on  raising 
water  by  fire,  arc  to  be  found.  'ITie  plates  in  the  latter  arc  much  better  engraved, 
and  the  whole  is  executed  in  a very  superior  style  to  that  of  Isaac’s. 

The  next  proposal  on  record,  to  employ  the  force  of  steam  for  useful  pur- 
poses, was  by  Giovanni  Branca,  an  engineer  and  architect  of  Loretto,  who  contrived 
different  kinds  of  mills  to  be  worked  by  steam  issuing  from  a large  oiolipile,  and 
blowing  forcibly  against  vanes  fixed  on  the  circumference  of  a wheel.  Branca  was 
the  author  of  a number  of  ingenious  inventions,  which  he  dedicated  to  M.  Ceuci, 
governor  of  Loretto,  in  1628,  and  published  them  in  a work  printed  at  Home  in 
the  year  following : it  is  a thin  quarto  volume,  entitled  “ Le  Machine  volume  nuovo, 
“ el  di  molto  artificin  da  fareeffetli  maruvigliosi  tanlo  Spiritali  quanto  di  Animale 
“ Operatione,  arichito  di  bellissimc  Jigure.  Del  Sig.  Giovanni  Branca,  Cittadinu 

(/)  In  .Saaderarin's  clition  of  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  six.  paire  239,  is  a copy  of  a patent  or 
etpecial  pririlei^  ^raDtccl  by  Kinj^  Charles  I.  in  16^)0,  to  Daria  ^mneyCi  Esq.  one  of  the  frooius  of 
t)»e  priry  chamber^  tu  practise  the  following  inrentions,  which  he  is  stated  to  hare  inrentixl: 

1.  To  multiply  and  make  saltpeter  in  any  open  held,  in  Tower  acres  of  ^>nind,  sufficient  to  serve 
all  our  dominions;  2.  To  raise  water  from  low  pitta  by  fire;  3.  To  make  any  sort  of  mills  to  ^oe 
on  standin;^  waters  by  continual  motion,  without  the  help  of  wind,  waite,  or  horse;  i.  Tu  make  all 
s «*ts  of  tapi!^trie  without  any  weaving  hwin  or  waie  ever  yet  in  use  in  this  kinefdoroe ; 5.  To  make 
buatca,  sbippes,  and  harm's  to  gt>e  u|raiubt  stroni;  wind  and  tide;  C.  To  make  the  earth  more  fertile 
than  usual ; 7.  To  raise  water  from  low  places,  and  myoes,  and  coabpitts,  hv  a new  waie  never  yet 
in  use;  8.  To  make  hard  iron  soft,  and  likewise  cojipcr  to  bo  tufic  and  which  ia  not  iu  use 
within  this  kingdume  ; And  9.  To  make  yellow  wax  white  verie  apce«lilic. 

The  exclusive  privilege  was  fur  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  and  the  patentee  was  to  pay  a yearly 
rent  of  3f.  6s.  to  the  king.  Dated  21st  Januar)',  1630. 

This  Uamticye  appears  to  hat'e  been  a wholesale  projector,  and  he  bad  other  grants  from 
Charles  1.  inventions.  It  is  nut  on  reo»nl  bow  be  intended  to  raise  water  from  low  pita,  by  fire, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  something  borrowed  from  the  book,  written  by  Solomon  De  Caus 
in  1615,  and  published  in  16t-*3. 
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“ Romano.  In  Roma,  Ki29.”  Tliis  work  contains  sixty-threc  engravings,  with 
their  descriptions  in  Italian  and  in  Latin,  'llic  eolipilc,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
twenty-fifth  plate,  is  a copper  vessel  or  boiler,  placed  upon  a brasier  filled  with 
burning  charcoal : the  upper  part  of  this  vessel  is  fonued  like  a human  head,  with 
a pipe  proceeding  from  tne  mouth,  towards  the  circumference  of  a large  horizontal 
wheel,  which  is  surrounded  with  buckets  like  an  overshot  water-wheel.  This  being 
turned  rapidly  round  by  the  blast  of  steam,  communicates  its  motion  by  toothed 
wheels  to  the  different  machines.  .Several  different  applications  of  his  proposed 
new  power  are  described  ; viz.  mortars  and  pestles  for  pounding  the  materials  to 
make  gunpowder,  and  rolling  stones  for  grinding  the  same ; machines  for  drawing 
water  by  buckets,  and  for  .sawing  timber,  driving  piles,  &c.  &c.  'ITie  author  appears 
to  have  been  a man  of  genius,  and  his  inventions  arc  intended  to  perform  useful 
operations : some  have  since  been  brought  into  use ; but  the  force  which  he  could 
have  thus  obtained  from  steam,  would  have  been  found  altogether  inconsiderable, 
if  he  had  ever  put  it  in  practice. 

Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  Mathematical  Magic,  printed  in  1648,  says  that  an 
eolipilc  may  be  placed  in  a chimney  comer,  so  as  to  blow  upon  the  sails  of  a wheel, 
and  give  motion  to  a .spit  for  roasting  meat ; but  he  afterwards  describes  a common 
smoke-jack,  and  calls  it  a much  better  machine. 

Steam  has  so  little  density,  that  the  utmost  effect  it  can  produce  by  percussion 
is  very  trifling,  notwithstanding  the  great  velocity  with  which  it  moves.  The  blast 
of  steam  which  issues  from  an  ecolipile,  or  from  the  spout  of  a boiling  tea-kettle, 
appears  to  rush  out  with  so  much  force,  that  at  first  sight  it  would  be  supposed  that 
its  power,  on  a larger  scale,  might  be  applied  in  lieu  of  the  natural  current  of  the 
wind,  to  give  motion  to  machinery;  but,  on  farther  examination,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  steam  being  less  than  half  the  specific  gravity  of  the  common  air,  its  motion 
is  greatly  resisted  and  impeded  by  the  surrounding  air ; and  as  the  steam  contains 
so  little  matter  or  weight,  it  cannot  communicate  any  considerable  force  by  its 
impetus  or  concussion  when  it  strikes  a solid  body.  (See  p.  19.)  It  must  also 
be  considered,  that  the  force  of  the  steam  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  heat  it 
contains,  and  therefore,  in  proportion  as  that  heat  dissipates  itself  in  the  air,  or  on 
surrounding  bodies,  the  steam  condenses  and  is  lost.  'ITiis  may  be  observed  in  the 
tea-kettle,  which  has  been  before  instanced ; for  the  steam,  which  seems  to  have 
such  an  active  force  at  the  orifice  of  the  spout,  becomes  a mere  mist  at  a few  inches 
distance,  without  any  remaining  motion  or  energy;  and  if  the  issuing  current 
of  steam  were  directed  to  strike  upon  any  kind  of  vanes,  with  a view  of  obtaining 
motion  from  it,  the  condensation  of  the  steam  would  be  still  more  sudden, 
because  the  substance  of  such  vanes  would  absorb  the  heat  of  the  steam  more 
rapidly  than  the  air. 

For  these  reasons,  nothing  can  be  expected  from  the  motion  of  steam  in  the 
open  air;  and  in  reality,  all  the  useful  applications  of  that  agent  are  by  causing 
it  to  operate  within  close  vessels. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE,  KyIS. 

The  operation  of  the  modem  steam-engine  depends  principally  upon  making 
a vacuum  or  empty  space ; this  the  old  philosophers  and  schoolmen  pronounced 
an  impossibility,  for  they  supposed  all  space  to  be  filled  with  matter  of  some  kind, 
and  asserted  that  all  our  ideas  of  space  are  inseparable  from  those  of  matter.  To 
create  a vacuum,  they  gravely  maintained  woula  require  the  hand  of  Omnijiotence, 
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transcending  the  utmost  power  of  men,  or  even  devils ; for  nature,  they  said,  had 
a horror  of  a vacuum  : such  was  the  kind  of  reasoning  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
till  within  two  centuries  of  the  present  age.  VTiilst  this  was  the  current 
opinion  of  the  best  informed  philosophers,  nothing  but  absurdities  could  be 
expected  amongst  their  followers.  But  when  we  trace  the  steps  by  which  true 
philosophy  was  established,  alxiut  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  upon  the 
wrecks  of  the  Aristotelian  tenets,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  how  soon  these  principles 
were  brought  into  important  use  in  the  steain.engine. 

'llie  justly  celebrated  Galileo  first  susjiected  nature’s  abhorrence  of  a vacuum 
to  be  partial,  or  confined  within  certain  limits.  A pump  having  been  constructed 
to  draw  water  from  a verj'  deep  well,  at  a villa  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  II., 
at  Florence  in  Italy,  it  was  found  that  the  water  could  not  be  raised  higher  than 
thirty-two  feet  by  suction,  but  that  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  if  it  was  higher, 
remained  empty ; this  incident  being  reported  to  Galileo,  threw  him  into  a train 
of  reflections  upon  the  cause  of  such  an  unexpected  result,  and  he  made  many 
experiments  at  Florence,  about  the  year  16I0,  which  served  to  confirm  his  suspi- 
cions, that  the  doctrine  of  the  schools  was  unsound.  From  the  course  of  inquiry 
he  had  taken  just  before  his  death,  in  there  is  every  rea,son  to  suppose  that 

he  would  have  iliscovcred  the  real  cause  of  that  continual  pressure,  or  effort  VN-hich 
the  air  exerts,  to  enter  into  and  fill  up  every  space  which  is  not  previously  filled 
with  some  more  solid  matter ; fur  that  which  the  schoolmen  called  an  abhorreiiee 
or  disgust  in  nature,  is  only  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  air,  resting 
upon  the  earth. 

Galileo’s  investigations  were  continued  by  his  pupil,  Torricelli,  who,  in  the 
year  Ifitkl,  discovered  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  fully  demon- 
strated its  effects  by  means  of  the  barometer,  which  he  liad  just  then  invented. 
He  died  in  16I7.  but  the  news  of  his  discovery  having  spread  throup;h  all  the 
countries  in  Europe,  this  interesting  subject  began  to  engage  the  attention  of  all 
philosophers,  and,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  became  generally  understood  by 
all  men  of  education. 

In  France,  the  barometer  was  used  with  the  greatest  success  by  Blaise  Pascal, 
a genius  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  most  original  that  France  has  ever  produced. 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  the  truth  of  the  Torricellian  discovery,  in  spite  of  a 
very  illiberal  opposition  from  the  Jesuits,  who  maintained  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle 
with  the  most  malignant  obstinacy.  From  his  investigations  on  the  equilibrium  of 
fluids  in  l6l-7»  Pascal  invented  the  mechanical  iiowcr  which  has  since  been  applied 
to  such  valuable  use  by  Mr.  Bramah,  and  called  the  hydrostatic  press.  Pascal  wrote 
an  account  of  his  discoveries  and  cxjicriinents,  in  an  excellent  work  entitled 
“ Traites  de  F Equilibre  des  Liqueurs,  et  de  la  pisanteur  de  la  Masse  de  C /lir. 
Par  M.  Pascal.  Paris,  16<)8,  l‘2mo.”  It  was  not  published  till  after  his  death. 

In  Germany,  great  discoveries  were  made  by  Otto  Guericke,  a wealthy 
magistrate  of  Magdeburg,  who  amused  himself  by  constructing  curious  pieces 
of  mechanism.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  extracting  the  air  from  a wooden  cask 
by  a pump ; and  after  many  failures,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a vacuum.  By  that 
means  he  found  out  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  about  the  year  1650,  although 
the  previous  experiments  of  Forricelli  were  unknown  to  him.  By  his  various  ex- 
periments with  the  air-pump,  Guericke  acquired  a very  complete  knowledge  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  being  of  a more  mechanical  turn  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, he  invented  and  made  several  powerful  machines  wliich  operated  by  that 
force.  'Iliese  he  exhibited  in  165+  before  the  Princes  of  the  Gcnnan  empire, 
when  assembled  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon. 
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The  principal  agent  in  all  these  machines  was  a small  air-pump,  by  which  the 
air  could  be  extracted  from  any  hollow  vessel  to  which  it  was  applied  ; and  he  had 
also  a large  hollow  cylinder  A,  with  a piston  accurately  fitted  into  it,  which  per- 
formed wonders,  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
pressing  upon  the  piston,  when  the  air  was  drawn 
out  from  the  cylinder  by  the  small  pump.  In 
one  case,  a strong  roj>e  was  fastened  to  the  piston 
of  this  cylinder,  and  conducted  over  tmllies,  B C, 
and  a scale  D being  tied  to  the  end  of  the  rope, 
was  filled  with  great  weights,  which  were  all  lifted 
up  from  the  ground  by  the  strength  of  one  man 
working  the  air-pump,  which  was  applied  to  -a 
cock,  or  spout,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  to 
extract  the  air  from  beneath  the  piston,  and  then 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  bearing  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  piston,  forced  it  down  into 
the  cylinder,  and  by  the  rope,  drew  up  the  scale 
loaded  with  weights. 

This  experiment  was  varied  by  employing  a large  glass  globe,  or  bottle,  in 
the  neck  of  which  a stop  cock  was  cemented,  to  shut  or  open  the  mouth  at  pleasure. 
Tills  globe  being  exhausted  of  air  by  the  air-pump,  the  cock  was  closed,  and  the 
globe  detached  from  the  pump.  Tlie  spout  of  the  cock  was  then  connected  with 
the  spout  ill  the  lower  part  of  the  large  cylinder  before-mentioned  ; and  on  opening 
the  cock,  part  of  the  air  contained  in  the  cylinder,  was  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
glass  globe,  so  as  to  partially  exhaust  the  cylinder  in  an  instant,  and  raise  the 
weights  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  piston.  In  this  way,  only  a 
partial  vacuum  could  be  obtained,  because  the  whole  of  the  air  could  not  be 
extracted  from  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  the  weight  raised  was  less  than  in  the 
former  instance ; but  as  the  effect  was  produced  instantaneously,  it  was  more  striking. 
In  another  case,  the  weights  and  scale  were  removed  from  the  rope,  and  20  men 
were  employed  to  pull  tlie  end  of  the  rope  with  all  their  strength,  but  the  force 
of  the  piston  overcame  their  united  efforts,  as  soon  as  the  cylinder  was  exhausted. 

Another  experiment,  which  was  exhibited  by  Guericke  at  the  same  time,  has 
ever  since  been  termed  the  Magdeburg  experiment : it  is  performed  with  two  hemi- 
spheres of  copper,  which  fit  together,  to  make  a hollow  ball,  and  the  edges  where 
tlicv  join,  are  very  exactly  fitted  together,  with  a piece  of  wet  leather  put  between 
their  junction,  to  make  it  quite  tight,  and  prevent  any  air  entering ; but  there  is 
nothing  to  fasten  the  two  hemispheres  together,  they  arc  simply  laid  one  upon  the 
other,  and  the  air  pumped  out  from  the  space  within  the  ball ; the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  outside  of  the  hemispheres,  being  then  unbalanced  by  any  pressure 
within,  fastens  the  two  hemispheres  together  so  firmly  that  they  cannot  be  sejia- 
rated  without  a great  effort.  The  hemispheres  which  the  inventor  exhibited  at 
Katisbon,  sustained  the  force  of  two  teams  of  twelve  horses  each,  without  separating ; 
the  horses  were  harnessed  to  the  two  hemispheres,  so  as  to  pull  in  opposite 
directions,  but  they  were  unable  to  detach  them  so  long  as  the  vacuum  continued  ; 
but  when  a small  pin-hole  was  opened,  and  the  air  admitted,  the  two  hemispheres 
separated  by  their  own  weight.  An  account  of  these  experiments  was  published  by 
Gaspard  .Schottus,  in  his  U'ecfmica  Curiosa,  1604.  And  the  author  afterwards 

Cbfished  his  own  inventions,  with  many  excellent  engravings,  in  a folio  volume  in 
tin,  entitled  “ Ottonis  de  Guericke,  Experiineuta  Nova  lit  vocantur  Magde- 
burgica,  de  Vacuo  Spatio,  Amsterdam,  1672.” 
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After  this  time,  we  fintl  philosopliers  reasoning  correctly  upon  tlie  pressiire  of 
fluids  and  of  the  air.  The  machines  which  were  made  by  Pascal  and  Guericke 
must  have  shown  what  a prodigious  acciinnilation  of  force  coidd  be  made  by 
cylinders  with  pistons ; at  the  time  when  they  were  new  discoveries,  they  were 
much  more  talketl  of  than  they  have  been  since,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine,  when  combined  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Solomon  de  Cans. 

'ITie  study  of  experimental  philosophy  had  been  commenced  in  1‘lngland  by 
Lord  Bacon,  who  died  in  1626;  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
cultivated,  till  the  time  of  Mr.  Boyle  and  Dr.  H(M)ke,  who  made  an  air-pump  at 
Oxford,  in  1658,  and  by  their  various  improvements  and  discoveries  soon  raised  a 
school  of  English  philosophers,  tvhich  gave  rise  to  the  Koyal  Society  in  Ki63. 


THE  MAIIQLTS  OF  WOKCESTEu’s  FtHE  WATER-WORK,  l66S. 

The  first  real  steam-engine  was  invented  by  Edwanl  Somerset,  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  year  I6(i3,  published 
a small  pamphlet,  entitled  “ A Century  of  the  Names  and  Scantlings  of  the 
Manpiis  of  Worcester’s  Inventions,”  written  in  1659. 

This  little  work  was  addressed  to  the  king  and  [>arliamcnt,  and  published  with 
a view  to  obtain  parliamentary  encouragement  for  the  prosecution  of  one  hundred 
projects,  which  it  enumerates  in  a mysterious  style,  but  without  suflRcicnt  dcscrip- 
tions  to  enable  any  person  to  put  the  inventions  in  execution.  His  account  of  the 
fire-engine,  though  too  concise  to  give  us  any  distinct  notions  of  its  structure,  is 
exact  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  agrees  so  nearly  with  what  had  been  published  forty 
years  before,  by  Solomon  de  Cans,  in  his  liaisons  dcs  Forces  Mouvantes,  that  it  is 
very  probable  the  marquis  had  rend  that  book. 

S'o.  68.  A fire  water-work. — “ An  admirable  and  most  forcible  way  to  drive 
“ up  water  by  fire ; not  by  drawing  ‘or  sucking  it  upwards,  for  that  must  be  as 
“ the  philosopher  calleth  it,  intrii  sp/iaTam  aclivitaih,  which  is  but  at  such  a 
“ distance.  But  this  way  hath  no  bounder,  if  the  vessel  be  strong  enough  ; for  I 
“ have  taken  a piece  of  whole  cannon,  whereof  the  end  was  burst,  and  filled  it 
“ thrce-tpiartcrs  fidl  of  water,  stopping  and  screwing  up  the  broken  end,  as  also 
“ the  touch-hole,  and  making  a constant  fire  under  it ; within  twenty-four  hours 
“ it  burst,  and  made  a great  crack ; so  that  having  a way  to  make  my  vessels,  so 
“ that  they  arc  strengthened  by  the  force  within  them,  and  the  one  to  fill  after  the 
“ other,  I have  seen  the  water  run  like  a constant  fountain  stream  forty  feet 
“ high  ; one  vessel  of  water,  rarefietl  by  fire,  driveth  up  forty  of  cold  water.  And 
“ a man  that  tends  the  work  is  hut  to  turn  two  cocks,  that  one  vessel  of  water 
“ being  consumcKl,  another  begins  to  force  and  refill  with  cold  water,  and  so 
“ successively;  the  fire  being  tended  and  kept  constant,  which  the  self-same  person 
“ may  likewise  abundantly  peribmi  in  the  interim,  between  the  necessity  of  turning 
“ the  said  cocks.” 

'Ilvis  passage  certainly  contains  a description  of  an  engine  for  raising  water  by 
the  expansive  force  of  steam ; and  from  his  expression,  that  one  vessel  of  water, 
converted  into  steam,  may  force  up  forty  vessels  of  cold  water  to  the  height  of 
forty  feet,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  actually  tried  the  experiment,  by  a working 
model. 

N 
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The  mar(juis  concluded  his  Century  of  Inventions  by  a promise  to  leave  to 
jiosterity  a book,  wlierein  under  each  head,  the  means  of  putting  his  inventions  in 
execution  were  to  be  described,  with  the  assistance  of  plates ; but  as  this  work 
never  appeared,  we  can  only  judge  of  his  abilities  by  this  specimen.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a person  of  much  knowleilgc  and  ingenuity  ; but  his  obscure  and  enig- 
matical account  of  these  inventions  forms  a most  striking  contrast  to  the  writings 
of  De  Caus,  Pascal,  and  Otto  Guericke.  'ITie  manpiis  seems  not  to  have  intended 
to  instruct  the  world,  so  much  as  to  raise  wonder ; and  his  encomiums  on  the 
utility  and  importance  of  his  inventions  arc,  in  the  highest  degree,  extravagant, 
more  resembling  the  puffs  of  an  advertising  tradesman,  than  the  jwtriotic  commu- 
nications of  a nobleman.  Tlie  Marquis  of  Worcester  was  indeed  a projector,  and 
very  importunate  and  mysterious  in  his  applications  for  public  encouragement. 
From  some  expressions  in  the  preface  to  his  book,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he 
had  already  ruined  his  fortune  by  his  schemes,  and  hoped  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by 
the  a.s,sistance  of  Parliament. 

It  does  not  apjjcar  that  the  noble  inventor  succeeded  in  his  object,  or  that 
any  public  encouragement  was  given  to  his  propositions ; although  he  s|)caks  in  his 
preface  of  Ixiing  rewarded  by  an  act  for  some  water  commanding  engine,  of  which  he 
published  a pompous  account  in  a .small  quarto  volume  of  twcnty-t»vo  pages,  entitled 
“ An  exact  and  true  definition  of  the  most  .stupendous  water  commanding  engine, 
“ invented  by  the  Right  Honourable  (and  deservedly  to  be  praised  and  admired,) 
“ Kdward  Somerset,  I-ord  Marciuis  of  Worce.ster,  and  by  his  lordship  himself  pre- 
“ sented  to  his  most  e.xccllent  Majesty  King  Charles  the  .Stx-ond.”  His  character 
as  a projector,  and  the  many  failures  to  wliich  jK-rsons  of  that  turn  of  mind  arc 
every  day  exposed,  probably  excited  prejudice  again.st  him,  which  prevented  all 
attention  to  his  projects. 

It  would  seem  sutprising  that  an  invention,  by  which  the  .steam  of  boiling 
water  is  .stated  to  be  capable  of  exerting  a power  c<iual  to  that  of  gunpowder, 
should  have  been  neglected  j yet  when  we  consider  that  many  things  in  this 
Century  of  Inventions  arc  in  the  style  of  legerdemain,  and  others  of  thfrm  abso- 
lutely impossible,  and  contrary  to  all  established  rules  of  science,  we  are  not  to  be 
sur|>riscd  at  the  neglect  which  the  whole  experienced.  F’or  example,  the  ninety- 
ninth  number  of  tne  C'entury  is  “ How  to  make  one  pound  weight  to  raise  an 
hundred  as  high  as  one  pound  fallcth,  and  yet  the  hundred  pounds  descending 
doth,  what  nothing  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  can  effect.”  'Ilicrc  are  three  or 
four  others  of  the  same  character. 

It  must  be  also  considered,  that  these  projects  were  published  at  a time  when 
true  science  was  beginning  to  take  place  of  empiricism  ; for  the  Century  of  Inven- 
tions ajipeared  very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  time 
of  Mr.  Boyle,  Dr.  Hooke,  Dr.  Wallis,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  .Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  others  equally  skilled  in  calculations,  and  in  the  inventive  parts  of  mechanics. 

'I'hese  circumstances  explain  satisfactorily  why  the  Centuiy  of  Inventions 
should  have  been  coldly  received  ; and  we  may  conclude  that  the  steam-engine  wus 
condemned  to  obscurity,  on  account  of  the  wonders  and  fallacies  with  whidi  it  was 
accompanied. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  Manpiis  of  Worcester  to  state,  that  the 
fire-engine  is  not  the  only  invention  of  merit  contained  in  his  Century ; on  the 
contrary,  several  have  been  reinvented  and  brought  into  use  since  his  time ; 
for  example,  the  art  of  writing  short-hand,  tcicgraplis,  floating  baths,  speaking 
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statues,  carriages  from  wliich  the  hoi-scs  can  be  disengaged  if  unndy,  combination 
locks,  secret  escutcheons  for  locks,  candle-moulds  his  conceited  door,  rasping-mill, 
gravel-engine,  &c.  It  is  also  probable  that  others  may  yet  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, but  the  greater  part  are  so  marvellous,  that  for  the  reputation  of  our  noble 
author,  it  is  to  bo  wished  he  had  published  nothing  but  an  explicit  account  of  his 
lire  water-work  ; he  would  have  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  that  means, 
without  any  other  inventions. 


SIR  SAMVEL  MOHLANd’s  PBIN'CIPLES  OP  THE  FORPE  OF  FIRE,  lC8'2. 

The  next  person,  in  succession,  who  deserves  to  be  recorded  among  the 
inventors  of  the  steam-engine  is  Sir  Samuel  Morland  : his  father  was  a zealous 
partizan  of  Charles  II.,  and  wa.s  created  a baronet  for  services  performed  during 
that  king’s  exile.  The  son  was  a man  of  celebrity  in  his  time,  and  a number  of' 
ingenious  inventions  are  attributed  to  him ; such  as  the  drum-capstan  for  shijis, 
the  speaking-tnim|)Ct,  plunger-pump,  &e.  In  IfiSO,  he  was  appointetl  Master  of 
the  Works  to  King  Cmarles  the  .Second,  and  in  the  following  year  was  sent  to 
France  to  execute  some  water-works  for  the  French  king.  Loins  JlIV. 

In  1088,  whilst  in  France,  he  wrote  a small  book  in  French,  entitled  “Elevation 
“ des  Eaiix,  par  toutc  sortc  dc  Machines,  reduite  a la  Mesure,  au  Poids,  et  a la  Ba- 
“ lance.  l*resent^c  ;\  sa  Majesty  tr^s  Chrostienne,  par  le  Chevalier  Morland,  Gen- 
“ tilhomme  Ordinaire  de  la  Chambre  Priv^c,  ct  Maistre  des  M^chaniques  liu  Uoi 
“ dc  la  Grande  Brljtaignc,  1683.”  This  book  is  preserved  in  maniiscript  in  the  Ilar- 
leian  Collection  at  the  British  Museum  ; it  is  written  on  vellum,  and  consists  of  only 
thirty-eight  small  pages.  It  contains  tables  of  measures  and  weights,  theorems  for 
calculating  the  contents  of  cylinders,  and  the  weights  of  dificrent  columns  of  water, 
the  reipiisitc  thickness  of  lead  for  pipes,  to  su-stain  the  pressure  of  different  columns 
of  water ; also,  a sketch  and  brief  description  of  the  hydro-pneumatic  machine 
called  Hero’s  fountain,  or  the  Chremnitz  machine,  where  a descending  column  of 
water  compresses  air,  and  drives  it  out  of  one  vessel  into  another,  from  which  it 
expels  and  forces  up  another  column  of  water,  to  a still  higher  level  than  the 
original  supply. 

'IKe  chapter  on  steam-engines  occupies  only  the  la.st  four  pages,  of  which 
the  following  is  a translation : — “ The  Principles  of  the  nerv  Force  cf  Fire, 
“ invented  bp  the  Chevalier  Morland,  in  the  Year  108‘2,  and  presented  to  his 
“ Christian  Slajesty,  l683.”  “ W’ater  being  evaporated  by  the  force  of  fire, 

“ these  vapours  immediately  require  a greater  space  (about  two  thousand  times) 
“ than  the  water  occupied  before,  and  too  forcible  to  be  always  imprisoned,  will 
“ burst  a piece  of  cannon.  But  being  governed  according  to  the  rules  of  statics, 
“ and  reduced  by  science,  to  measure,  weight,  and  balance,  then  they  will  peaceably 
“ carry  tbeir  burden  (like  good  horses),  and  thus  become  of  great  use  to  mankind, 
“ particularly  to  raise  water  according  to  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
“ number  of  pounds  which  can  be  raised  1800  times  per  hour,  to  six  inches  in 
“ height,  by  cylinders  half  filled  with  water,  as  well  as  the  different  diameters  and 
“ depths  of  those  cylinders.” 
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This  account  is  not  very  in- 
tellipble,  nor  docs  it  appear  how 
the  cylinders  were  to  be  em- 
ployed ; but  it  is  most  probable 
.Sir  Samuel  built  upon  the  same 
Ibundution  as  the  Mar(|uis  of 
\\^orccster,  and  that  the  water 
was  intended  to  be  introduced 
into  the  steam  cylinder,  and  to 
be  expelleil  therefrom  by  the  ex- 
jamsive  force  of  the  steam.  He 
|fives  no  hint  of  using  a piston 
in  his  cylmder,  nor  is  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  alluded  to. 
His  cylinders  in  the  above  table 
appear  to  be  twice  as  deep  as  their 
diameters,  until  they  become  G 
ft.  diameter,  and  la  ft.  diH-p, 
which  is  the  largest  size  he  men- 
tions. 'Hie  height  of  fi  inches 
raised  1800  times  per  hour,  would 
be  ;K)  strokes  per  minute  of  half 
a foot  each,  or  15  ft.  French  = IC 
ft.  English,  for  the  inutiun  per 
minute.  'ITie  cylinder  of  2 ft.  diameter,  and  !•  ft.  in  depth,  is  stated  as  raising 
120  lbs. ; which,  at  Kift.  per  minute,  is  1920  lbs.  i-aised  1 ft.  per  minute.  This  Ls 
only  half  as  great  as  the  power  of  one  man;  the  other  cylinders  arc  all  calculated 
by  the  same  proportion  : fience,  whatever  his  method  may  have  been,  it  was  capable 
of  but  very  trilling  effects,  compared  with  our  present  engine.s. 

As  Morland  held  a place  under  Charles  II.  at  the  time  he  projiosed  this 
engine  in  France,  it  is  jirohablc  his  schemes  did  not  m«-t  with  the  encouragement 
he  expected  at  home.  Whilst  he  remained  in  France,  he  published  a work  bearing 
nearly  the  same  title  as  the  .small  manuscript,  but  it  contains  no  mention  of  the 
force  of  fire : — “ Elevation  des  l^ux,  par  toute  .sorte  des  Machines,  reduite  h la 
“ Mesure,  au  Folds,  d ia  Balance,  par  Ic  moycn  d’un  nouveau  Piston  et  conis  de 
“ ponipo,  et  d’un  nouveau  mouvement  Cyclo  Elliptiiiue.  Par  le  Chevalier  Alor- 
“ land.  I’aris,  1{)85.”  4to. 

nic  author  states  that  he  was  sent  by  his  ma.ster.  King  Charles  1 1,  of  England, 
to  lands  XIV.  of  France,  in  ItiSl,  to  direct  the  execution  of  water-works.  He 
relates  many  experiments  made  at  ,St.  Oennain,  on  the  weight  of  the  water  of 
the  .Seine,  and  he  gives  tables  of  the  weights  of  different  columns  of  water,  the 
contents  of  cylinders,  &c. 

He  de.scribes  his  new  piston  and  pump-barrel,  which  he  says  he  exhibited  at 
.St.  Gennain  in  lf)8.S.  It  is  a solid  cylinder  or  plunger,  made  smooth  on  the 
outside,  and  fitted  into  a collar  of  leathers  at  the  top  of  the  pump-barrel,  which 
need  not  then  be  bored  inside,  but  the  motion  of  the  solid  plunger  up  and 
down  through  the  collar  of  leathers  will  jiroducc  the  .same  effect  as  that  of  a piston, 
fitted  into  a bored  barrel,  or  hollow  cylinder.  This  kind  of  plnnger-puinp  is  now 
used  for  draining  mines  by  steam-engines,  and  for  many  other  u.seful  purposes. 
His  cyclo-elliptical  motion,  is  an  elliptical  wheel  fixed  on  a revolving  axis,  to  give 
an  alternating  motion  to  the  piston  of  the  pump,  in  lieu  of  a crank. 


Cylinders. 

Pounds  wcijfht 

Diameter  in  feet.  Depth  in  feet. 
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Soon  after  this  publication,  Morland  returned  home,  and  resided  near  the 
court  till  his  death,  in  16!>6.  'I'he  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  mentions 
a visit  he  paid  to  Sir  Samuel  at  his  house  at  Hammersmith,  in  1695,  when  he  had 
become  aged  and  blind,  but  still  retained  his  iiiffcnuity  (/).  Sir  Samuel  Morland 
also  invented  other  machines  besides  this  fire-engine,  and  his  plunger  forcing-pump; 
viz.  a speaking-trumpet,  and  two  arithmetical  machines,  of  which  he  published  a 
description  under  the  title  of  “ 'fhe  Description  and  Use  of  Two  Arithmetic 
“ Instruments,  together  with  a short  Treatise,  explaining  the  ordinary  Operations 
“ of  Arithmetic,  &c.  Presentwl  to  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty  Charles  II,  by 
“ S.  Morland,  in  KkfcJ.”  This  work,  which  is  exceedingly  rare,  is  illustrated  with 
twelve  plates,  in  which  the  diHerent  parts  of  the  machine  arc  exhibited. 

papin’s  inventions,  1688  and  16<J0. 

Among  the  philosophers  who  applied  themselves  to  the  invention  of  machines 
to  be  actuated  by  the  force  of  steam,  the  celebrated  Denys  Papin  deserves  most 
honourable  mention';  and  his  projects  being  all  published,  are  more  on  record  than 
those  of  his  predecessors.  Papin  was  boni  at  Blois  in  Prance,  and  was  educated 
as  a physician.  After  obtaining  a degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  in  his  own  country, 
and  making  some  new  experiments  at  Paris,  he  travelled  into  England,  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  new  philosophy,  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Uoyal  Society 
in  December,  1680.  He  passed  some  years  in  London,  and  assisted  the  cclebraterl 
Mr.  Bovle  in  various  ex|>eriments  with  the  air-pump,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  the  flistory  of  the  Koval  Society,  and  in  ^Ir.  Boyle’s  “ Continuation  of  New 
“ Experiments  Physico-Mechanical,  l68‘i.” 

rt'hilst  Papin  remained  in  London,  he  invented  the  apparatus  which  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Papin's  Digester.  In  I68I  he  published  a description  of 
it,  with  various  e.xperiments,  by  his  new  method  of  dissolving  bones  and  other 
animal  solids  in  water,  by  confining  them  in  close  vessels,  which  he  called  digesters, 
and  which  he  made  sufficiently  strong  to  retain  the  steam  and  prevent  all  evapora- 
tion, so  as  to  accumulate  a great  degree  of  heat.  It  was  also  published  at  Paris 
under  the  title  of  “ Le  maniere  d'amotir  les  os,  H de J'aire  cuire  tomes  sorlcs  de 
“ viandes  en  pen  de  temps,  et  d peu  de  fraix.  Avec  une  description  de  la  machine 
“ nouvrlkmeni  inxentee  par  M.  Papin,  Paris,  168‘2.” 

About  the  same  time  Dr.  Hooke,  the  most  inquisitive  exiierimcntal  philo- 
sopher of  that  inquisitive  age,  observed  that  water  could  not  be  heated  above 
a certain  temimrature  in  the  ojicn  air ; for  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  its  tempera- 
ture remains  fixetl,  and  an  increase  of  heat  only  produces  a more  violent  ebullition, 
and  a more  rapid  waste.  But  by  confining  the  steam,  Papin  found  tlult  new  effects 
could  be  prinlueed.  In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  he  became  very 
familiar  with  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  when  heated  considendily  above  the 
boiling  |H)int.  'Die  great  strength  which  his  digesters  i-cipiirctl,  and  the  means  he 
was  obliged  to  use  to  keep  the  covers  down,  and  prevent  them  being  blown  off  by 
the  force  of  the  confined  steam,  must  have  shotvn  him  what  a powerful  agent  he 
was  u]>erating  with  ; but  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  thought,  at  that  time,  of 
employing  this  force  in  mechanics. 

(/)  October  2jUi,  1695. — The  .\rchbifihop  and  myself  went  to  Hammersmith,  to  visit  Sir 
Samuvi  Morland,  who  was  entirely  blind  j a very  mortifying  sight.  He  showed  ns  his  invention  of 
writing,  which  was  very  ingenious;  also  his  wooden  kalendcr,  which  instriicteii  him,  all  by  feeling; 
and  other  pretty  and  useful  inventions  of  mills,  pumps,  &c.;  and  the  pump  he  had  erected  that 
serves  water  to  his  garden  and  to  passengers,  with  an  inscription,  and  brings  from  a filthy  part  of 
the  Thames  near  it,  a most  perfect  and  pure  water.” 
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The  eoustniction  of  the  di};ester  was  aftcnvanls  improved,  and  it  has  since 
been  greatly  emjjloyed  in  chemical  and  philosophical  experiments,  as  well  as  for 
culinary  purposes. 

I’apm  appears  to  have  been  emplovcd  by  the  Royal  Society  to  make  experi- 
ments on  philosophical  subjects,  during  the  years  KiS;}  to  1(587 ! a»d  he  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  many  eurious  facts  in  pneumatics.  Being  a Calvinist,  he  was 
prevented  from  rctuniing  to  his  native  country  by  the  revocation  of  the  etlict 
of  Nantes;  but  he  left  England  in  1687,  being  appointed  by  the  Landgrave  of 
Upj>er  Hesse  to  be  professor  of  mathematics  at  Marburg  in  (reniiany;  in  which 
situation  he  continued  his  philosophical  researches  for  many  ycai's,  and  published 
occasional  papers  in  the  Acta  Eruditoruin  of  Lcipsic,  and  others  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  of  Imndon. 

In  1()88  he  published  in  the  Acts,  a method  of  prolonging  the  motion  of 
water-wheels  to  a great  distance,  by  drawing  air  through  pipes  ; also  a project  for  a 
new  use  of  gunpowder.  Papers  on  both  tlK\sc  subjects  hail  been  read  to  the  Uoval 
Society  in  l(iS(i  and  I687.  In  the  Acts  for  l6<K),'is  a further  addition  to  his 
foimer  paper  on  the  use  of  gunjtowdcr.  In  this  he  proposes  to  use  steam,  and 
liere  is  the  origin  of  the  steam-engine.  'ITiese  three  pajycrs,  which  are  in  I^tin, 
contain  the  sum  of  Papin’s  inventions,  and  are  certainly  of  great  merit.  He  af- 
terwards republished  them  in  French,  with  some  additions,  in  a small  book,  entitled 
“ Recueil  rlc  diverse  Pih'es  lotic/ianl  quetques  nouvellcs  Machines,  par  /).  Papin, 
“ Cassel,  16<)5.”  It  is  an  interesting  publication,  and  ilocs  the  author  great 
credit.  The.se  papers  deserve  particular  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  his 
speculations  towards  a useful  result. 

Papin’s  method  of  transmittiiig  the  action  of  a water-wheel  to  a distance,  by- 
drawing  air  through  pipes,  is  a very  valuable  invention,  though  it  has  been  but 
little  used : he  first  propo.sed  the  principle  enigmatically,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  I68,'5,  \o.  173,  as  a new  way  of  raising  water;  and,  after  many 
different  solutions  of  the  problem  bad  been  published  l>y  the  I'lnglish  academicians, 
he  showetl  the  real  application  and  use  of  the  plan,  to  raise  water  out  of  a mine, 
or  to  force  water  up  a nigh  tower,  by  the  power  of  a running  stream,  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance.  It  is  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  I78. 

The  machine  at  Marly,  in  France,  which  pumps  up  the  water  of  the  river 
.Seine,  to  supply  the  water-works  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Versaille.s,  was  then 
new,  and  was  the  wonder  of  the  age ; it  consi.sts  of  a number  of  water-wheels 

Iilaced  in  the  river,  and  by  means  of  leading  rotls  their  power  is  transmitted  up  a 
ligh  hill,  to  work  a suite  of  pumps,  situated  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  from 
the  river.  Papin  propo.sed  to  u.sc  the  following  method  to  transmit  the  power  from 
the  water-wheels  in  the  .Seine,  to  raise  water  at  Versiulles  instead  of  the  cumljer- 
.somc  machinery  which  had  just  then  been  made  for  communicating  the  motion  to 
the  pumps. 

'Phe  water-wheel  which  was  placed  in  the  river  to  be  turned  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  wa.s  to  be  provided  with  cranks  formed  upon  its  axis,  to  give  alternate 
motion  to  the  pistons  of  two  large  air  cylinders,  made  like  forcing-pumps,  but 
without  any  valves,  and  from  the  lower  end  of  each  cylinder  an  air  pi]ie  was  to  be 
conducted  to  the  tower  where  the  water  was  to  be  rai.scd,  and  which,  he  thought, 
might  be  situated  at  a great  di.stancc  from  the  water-wheel ; the  extremities  of 
these  air-pipcs  were  to  be  dividcnl  into  several  branches,  in  order  to  communicate 
with  as  many  chc.sts,  or  receivers,  which  were  to  be  fixed  in  the  tower  jit  different 
.stages,  and  the  water  was  to  l>e  raised  by  .successive  lifts,  from  one  receiver  to  the 
next.  For  this  puqiose,  each  receiver  was  intended  to  communicate  by  an  a.scend- 
ing  suction-pipe,  with  the  receiver  immediately  beneath  it,  and  by  another  foreing- 
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pipe,  with  a receiver  iminctliatcly  above  it : the  pipes  were  all  to  be  furnished  with 
valves,  which  would  open  to  allow  the  water  to  rise  up,  but  would  shut  to  prevent 
the  descent  of  the  water. 

The  intention  was  to  alternately  rarify  and  compress  the  air  in  the  receivers, 
by  the  motion  of  the  pistons  of  the  air  cylinders : lor  instance,  when  one  of  the 
pistons  was  diiiwn  up,  the  air  would  be  dnm-n  out  of  those  receivers  with  which  it 
coramunicated,  and  in  consequence  they  would  draw  uj)  water  by  their  suction- 
pipes,  and  fill  themselves  from  the  receivers  immediately  beneath  them  ; also  on 
the  return  of  the  same  piston,  the  air  would  be  forced  back  again,  into  these 
receivers,  so  ns  to  expel  the  water  from  them,  and  raise  it  through  the  forcing- 
pipes  into  the  receivers  next  above.  The  different  branches  of  the  air-pipes  from 
the  two  air-cylinders,  were  to  be  so  connected  with  the  different  receivers,  that 
whiLst  one  of  the  cylinders  operated,  to  draw  the  air  out  of  one  set  of  receivers,  and 
make  them  suck  up  the  water  from  the  other  set  of  receivers  immediately  beneath, 
the  other  cylinder  would  force  the  air  into  the  last  mcntione<l  receivers,  so  as  to 
drive  the  water  up  out  of  them  ; therefore  the  actions  of  sucking  and  forcing 
would  mutually  assist  each  other  to  raise  the  water. 

The  ingenious  inventor  did  not  foresee  that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  w hich  he 
employed,  would  wholly  defeat  his  end  ; for  when  the  piston  of  the  air  cylinder  was 
forced  down,  it  could  not  compress  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  a long  pipe,  so 
as  to  produce  a sufficient  condensation  to  force  or  raise  water  out  of  the  receivers ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  a sufficient  rarefaction  of  the  air  be  made  by  the 
ascent  of  the  piston,  to  prwfuce  any  efficient  suction  in  the  receivers,  when  placed 
at  a considerable  distance  from  the  cylinders. 

Papin  aftenvards  maile  some  alterations  in  his  project,  to  obviate  the  objections 
which  were  urged  by  Dr.  Hooke  and  other  English  philosophers,  and  in  1080  he 
pro|ioscd  another  machine  to  the  Royal  .Society,  and  aftenvards  published  the 
descri])tion  in  the  .\cta  Eruditoruin  for  1088,  p.  f)t  t,  with  a figure. 

In  this  method,  the  two  pumps  O,  which 
are  worked  by  alternate  cranks  P P on  the 
axle  of  the  .water- wheel  Q,  arc  provided  with 
valves,  similar  to  those  of  a sucking-pump, 
and  they  act  alternately,  to  draw  the  air 
through  the  conveyance  pipe  U R,  which  leads 
to  the  mine,  so  as  to  exhaust  that  pme.  At 
the  mine  are  two  large  cylinders,  I and  L, 
with  pistons  Ci  and  H,  fitted  into  them,  and 
ropes  E and  F,  which  are  fastened  to  each  of 
the  pistons,  are  wrapjK-d  several  times  round 
a horizontal  axis  D D,  which  is  placed  over 
both  cylinders  I and  L. 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  axis  D is  a large 
whetd  A,  to  wind  up  a coni  B,  which  de- 
scends into  the  mine,  and  has  a bucket  C 
attached  to  each  end.  Now  by  turning  the 
axis  D,  and  wheel  A, first  oneway  round,  and 
then  the  other,  the  full  and  empty  buckets  are 
alternately  drawn  up,  or  lowered  down  in  the 
mine,  to  draw  up  either  water  or  ore  there- 
from, like  the  buckets  in  a well. 

This  alternate  motion  is  given  to  the 
wheel  and  axle  by  the  pistons,  in  the  follow. 
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ing  maimer.  The  ropes  K ami  1'  from  the  piston  of  the  two  cylimlei'S,  are  wrapped 
round  the  axis  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  when  one  piston  is  pressed  down,  it 
will  draw  the  rope  and  turn  the  axle,  which  windiii};  up  the  other  rope,  will 
draw  lip  the  piston  of  the  other  cylinder.  A sinj'Ic  conveyance-pipe  11  K,  leads 
from  both  the  air-pumps  O at  the  water-wheel ; but  when  the  pijie  arrives  at  the 
mine  it  divides  into  two  branches,  N and  M,  one  for  each  cylinder,  and  at  the 
intersection  of  these  branches  a double-passaged  cock  S is  placed,  which  w ill  admit 
the  air  from  cither  of  the  cylindci-s,  I and  L,  into  the  conveyance-pipe  H K,  which 
leads  it  to  the  air-pumps,  or  it  will  admit  the  atmospheric  air  into  either  of  the 
cylinders ; these  passages  arc  o]Kmed  alternately  by  turning  the  cock,  .so  that 
whilst  the  air  from  one  cylinder  is  drawing  oft‘  through  the  conveyanee-jiipe  by  the 
air-pumps,  the  atmospheric  air  will  have  free  entrance  to  the  other  cylinder. 

Tin-  air-jmmps  ()  being  kept  in  continual  action  by  the  water-wheel,  draw 
the  air  away  from  the  cylindei’s  I and  L,  by  a continual  suction  through  the  long 
conveyanec-nipe  U U,  and  the  air  will  Iw  exhausted  from  either  of  tho.se  cylinders  I 
or  L,  according  as  the  cock  S is  tunicd,  so  as  to  fonn  a vacunin  under  the  piston 
of  that  cylinder,  and  therefore  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  act,  to  press  it 
down  into  its  cylinder;  and  by  the  rope  K or  1’,  which  is  attached  to  it,  and 
wound  round  the  axle  I)  of  the  wheel  A,  the  axle  and  wheel  will  be  turned  round, 
and  will  draw  up  the  cord  H which  pas.scs  over  the  wheel,  so  as  to  rai.se  up  one 
bucket  in  the  mine,  and  lower  down  the  other.  During  this  descent  of  one 
piston,  the  other  piston  is  freely  at  liberty  to  be  drawn  up  in  its  cylinder,  because 
the  cock  .S  admits  the  atmospheric  air  into  the  same.  When  the  piston,  under 
which  the  vacuum  has  Iieeii  made,  is  pressed  down  to  the  bottom  of  its  cylinder, 
the  other  piston  will  be  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  its  cylinder,  by  its  rope  winding 
upon  the  axis.  In  this  state  the  cock  S is  turned  the  other  way,  in  order  to  exhaust 
the  air  from  that  cylinder  in  which  the  piston  is  at  the  top,  and  to  ailmit  fre.sh 
air  into  the  other  cylinder,  in  which  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom,  'lliis  will  cause 
the  other  piston  to  lie  pres.sed  down,  and  turn  the  axis  and  wheel  round  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  what  it  did  before,  and  will  draw  up  the  opposite  bucket  IVoin 
the  mine. 

In  this  way  a constant  reciprocating  motion  of  the  axis  is  ke)it  up,  and  the 
power  of  the  water-wheel  is  transmitted  by  the  conveyance-pipe,  to  any  I'equired 
distance,  where,  by  using  a larger  or  smaller  c-yliiider,  it  may  be  made  to  act 
with  any  required  force  and  velocity.  The  motion  of  the  pistons  may  eicsily  be 
applied  to  turn  the  cock  at  the  desired  moment,  and  then  the  machine  Iiecomes 
self-acting. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  that  .so  simple  and  advantageous  a method  of  exciting 
power,  at  a distance  from  the  first  mover,  should  have  remained  neglected  aiul 
unnoticed  so  long  as  it  has  licen. 

Papin’s  method  may  be  applied  to  other  useful  purpo.ses ; but  when  the  pistons 
are  required  to  pull  with  a sudden  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  stamping  coins,  the  air- 
pipe  must  tcrmiimtc  in  a receiver,  or  air-chamber  near  the  cylinders.  'I'his  will  be 
kept  exhausted  by  the  pumps,  and  being  of  sufficient  capacity,  the  air  will  rush  into 
it,  and  be  taken  away  from  beneath  the  piston  the  instant  the  cock  is  ojiened ; 
whereas,  without  such  a receiver,  the  air  would  he  drawn  off  gradually  by  the 
pumps.  If  the  conveyance  pipe  is  made  of  large  dimensions,  it  will  effect  the  .same 
end  most  completely. 

Uctuming  to  the  subject  of  Papin’s  claims  to  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine  ; we  find  that  his  experiments  with  his  digester,  whilst  in  England  in  1G82, 
had  rendered  the  elastic  power  of  steam  very  familiar  to  him  ; he  also  made  many 
attempts  to  employ  the  force  of  gunpowder  in  mechanics,  and  for  raising  water.  He 
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showed  experiments  on  this  subject  to  the  Royal  Society  in  lfiS7,  immediately 
before  he  left  England  ; but  being  unable  to  eneet  his  object  by  gunpowder,  he 
afterwards  proposed  to  employ  steam  instead. 

Papin’s  project  of  K)S7.  for  using  gunpowder,  is  of  no  real  utility  : indeed,  he 
was  sensible  that  he  had  not  succeeded,  anu  said  he  published  it  only  to  excite  the 
learned  of  other  countries  to  perfect  it.  (See  the  Acta  Eruditorem  for  1()88,  p.  4970 
He  proposed  to  employ  a cylinder  with  a piston  fitted  into  it,  and  to  the  rod  of  this 
piston  the  weights  which  were  to  be  raised  were  applied  by  a rope  conducted  over 
pulleys,  and  they  were  to  be  lifted  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmospncric  air  upon  the 
piston,  when  the  air  was  exhausted  from  the  cylinder.  Thus  far  he  followed  Otto 
Guericke  ; but  instead  of  exhausting  the  cylinder  by  an  air-pump,  Pa])in  proposed 
to  drive  out  the  air  by  firing  off  a small  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder.  The  piston  had  a large  ai>crture  m it,  covered  by  a valve  opening 
upwards  ; and  he  thought  that  the  sudden  blast  of  flame  produced  by  the  explosion 
of  the  gunpowder  would  lift  up  the  valve,  and  drive  out  the  air  at  the  aperture ; 
but  when  the  flame  ceased,  the  valve  would  fall,  and  prevent  the  return  of  the  air 
into  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  leave  it  exhausted,  and  then  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston  not  being  balanced  by  any  air  beneath, 
would  press  the  piston  down  with  great  force. 

Papin  speaks  of  two  models  of  this  machine  which  he  tried  ; one  of  them  five 
inches  diameter  and  Ifi  inches  high  ; but  he  says  he  could  never  succeed  in 
expelling  the  whole  of  the  air  from  the  inside  of  the  cylinder : about  one-fifth 
always  remained,  and  that  fifth,  as  he  says,  reducc<l  the  force  to  one-half  of  what 
it  would  have  been  if  he  could  have  expelled  the  whole  of  the  air. 

In  the  Acts  for  1G<K),  p.  410,  Papin  published  an  addition  to  his  former  paper. 
He  says,  that  finding  it  impossible  to  make  a complete  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  gunpowder,  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  object  by  means  of  water, 
which,  he  says,  “ has  the  property  when  changed  into  vapour  to  spring  like  the 
“ air  and  altcnvards  to  recondense  itself  so  well  by  cold,  that  there  remains 
“ no  appearance  of  this  force  or  spring.”  The  machine 
which  he  proposed  is  a cylinder,  A A,  made  of  thin  metal, 
and  fitted.with  a piston  B,  which  can  slide  freely  up  and 
down  in  the  cylitider.  A small  quantity  of  water  is  put 
into  the  bottom  of  this  cylinder,  and  the  piston  B put 
down  so  as  to  touch  the  water,  the  air  being  expelled 
through  a hole  in  the  piston,  which  is  afterwards  plugged 
up  by  a plug  M.  A hre  is  applied  beneath  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  to  heat  the  water  within,  and  make  it  boil, 
which  will  soon  be  done,  the  bottom  being  made  of  very 
thin  metal.  The  water  is  then  changed  into  vapour,  which 
exerts  so  strong  a pressure  beneath  the  piston,  that  it  sur- 
mounts the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  pushes  the 
piston  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  then  a latch 
E falls  into  a notch  in  the  stem  H of  the  piston,  to  prevent 
it  from  going  down  amin.  The  fire  must  now  be  taken 
away  from  beneath  the  cylinder,  and  the  vapours  in  this 
thin  cylinder  soon  recondensc  themselves  into  water  by  cold,  and  leave  the  cylinder 
entirely  empty  of  air.  In  this  state  the  machine  is  ready  to  exert  its  force,  for  by 
only  releasing  the  latch  E,  the  piston  will  be  pressed  down  into  tbe  cylinder  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  which  presses  upon  its  upper  surface,  whilst  there  is 
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no  air  beneath  it  to  resist  its  descent,  and  a rope  L being  fastened  to  the  stem  of 
the  piston  H,  may  be  conducted  over  pulleys  1 T,  and  applied  to  raise  weights. 

Tlie  principle  of  the  atmospheric  steam-engine  is  suggested  in  this  rude 
machine,  which  wiis  afterwards  perfected  ; the  author  states  that  he  tried  the  ex- 
periment with  a cylinder  ‘2^  inches  diameter,  which  he  found  ca]>able  of  raising 
tiO  pounds,  (that  is  =:  pounds  per  souare  inch)  and  that  it  could  lie  made  to 

repeat  its  action  once  a minute ; from  this  data  he  calculated,  that  a cylinder  of 
little  more  than  two  feet  diameter,  and  four  feet  in  height,  would  have  sufficient 
force  to  raise  a weight  of  8000  pounds  eveiy  minute  to  a height  of  four  feet ; this 
is  8‘:i,000  pounds  raised  one  foot  per  minute,  which  is  nearly  a modern  horse-power, 
or  equal  to  the  force  of  men. 

Papin  states  his  invention  to  be  applicable  to  draw  water  from  mines,  to 
throw  bombs,  and  to  row  vessels  against  wind  and  tide ; for  the  latter  purpose  he 
pro|>osed  to  place  revolving  rowers,  or  paddle  wheels,  at  the  sides  of  the  vessels, 
and  by  means  of  three  or  four  of  his  new  invented  cylinders,  to  give  a continual 
motion  to  the  axis,  whereon  the  paddle  wheels  were  hxed  ; to  communicate  this 
motion  to  the  wheels,  the  stems  of  the  pistons  of  the  cylinders  were  to  be  toothed 
to  engage  with  small  toothed  wheels  htted  upon  the  axis  in  such  manner  as  to 
turn  those  wheels,  and  the  axis  with  its  paddle  wheels,  whenever  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  made  the  pistons  descend  into  their  respective  cylindera  ; by  having 
several  cylinders  they  could  he  made  to  operate  in  succession,  and  give  an  un- 
interrupted motion  to  the  axis  and  rowers,  one  cylinder  acting  whilst  the  others 
were  heating,  in  preparation  to  repent  their  action  ; the  toothed  wheels  upon  the 
axis  of  the  rowers,  were  to  be  provided  with  ratchets  and  clicks  similar  to  the  wind- 
ing  up  part  of  a watch,  so  as  to  be  cajiablc  of  turning  round  freely,  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  axis,  when  the  pistons  were  rising  up  in  their  cylinders  ; but  when 
the  pistons  were  pressed  down  into  the  cylinders,  the  clicks  svould  catch  in  the 
teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheels,  and  carry  the  axis  round  with  the  toothed  wheels. 

In  the  reprint  of  this  project  in  1C9-5,  the  author  also  describes  a new  in- 
vented furnace,  and  revolving  bellows,  which  he  had  invented  for  the  puipose  of 
boiling  water  by  an  internal  fire-place  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  water,  and 
explains  how  it  may  be  applied  to  heat  the  cylinders  of  his  proposed  machine 
with  such  increased  rapidity  as  to  make  four  strokes  per  minute.  Kvery  part  of 
this  ingenious  project  has  been  realized  in  the  modern  steam-boat  ; but  a cylinder 
of  the  size  he  mentions  is  now  made  to  produce  more  than  twenty  times  the  force 
he  calculated. 

.\n  account  of  Papin’s  reciieil  de  diverse  pieces  is  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1697»  No.  22(i,  vol.  19,  p.  481.  Th^iart  which  relates  to  the 
steam-engine  is  noticed  in  the  following  words  ; “ The  fourth  letter  shows  a 
“ method  of  draining  mines  where  you  have  not  the  eoiiyenicncy  of  a near  river 
“ to  play  the  aforesaid  engine  (with  air-pumps  and  cylinders  connected  by  an 
“ air  pipe)  ; where,  having  touched  upon  the  inconvenicncy  of  making  a vacuum  in 
“ the  cylinder  for  this  purpose  with  gunpowder,  (according  to  his  hi-st  scheme  of 
“ U>87)  he  proposes  the  alternately  turning  a small  surface  of  water  into  vapour, 

“ by  fire  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  that  contains  it,  which  vaimur 
“ forces  up  the  plug  in  the  cylinder  to  a considerable  height,  and  which  (as  the 
“ vapour  condenses  as  the  water  cools  when  taken  from  the  fire)  descends  again 
“ by  the  air’s  pressure,  and  is  applied  to  raise  the  water  out  of  the  mine." 

This  invention  is  highly  creditable  to  Papin  ; and  though  much  more  re- 
mained to  be  invented  in  order  to  put  the  plan  in  execution,  and  make  an  efficient 
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machine,  the  philosophical  principle  is  fully  pointed  out.  It  is  not  on  record,  that 
Papin  ever  succeeded  in  applying  his  invention  to  any  useful  purpose  j he  was  not 
a practician  ; and  at  that  time  workmen  and  practical  mill-wrights  and  engineers 
were  not  competent  to  take  up  an  idea  so  different  from  their  oi'dinary  practice, 
and  involving  so  many  new  considerations.  He  siK'aks  of  the  difficulty  of  making 
cylinders  as  a great  bar  to  the  general  adoption  of  his  jiroject,  and  recommends  a 
manufactory  of  such  cylinders  to  be  established. 

In  a subsequent  publication,  dated  1709,  Papin  informs  us  that  he  made  a 
machine  in  KiJkS,  but  before  he  had  made  any  satisfactory  trial,  it  was  destroyed 
by  ice  (loating  down  the  river  wherein  it  was  fixed.  He  aftenvards  abandoned 
the  jirinciple  of  operating  with  cylinders  and  pistons  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere,  in  favour  of  the  expansive  force  of  steam  acting  immediately  upon  the 
water  which  is  to  be  raised  ; in  this  he  followed  the  Marquis  of  Worcester;  but 
some  years  before  Papin  proposed  this  machine  of  1709,  Captain  Savery  in  Eng- 
land had  invented  and  made  a very  complete  engine  for  raising  water  by  s-team, 
which  ojierates  by  both  principles  acting  alternately,  via.  a vacuum  being  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  water  is  raised  by  suction,  and  the  expansive 
force  of  the  steam  is  then  used  to  drive  the  same  water  upwards  to  a greater 
height.  This  was  the  first  steam-engine  which  was  brought  into  real  use,  though 
Papin’s  proposed  cylinder  was  afterwards  perfected  and  improved  by  the  English 
mechanicians  so  as  to  supersede  it. 

CAPTAIN  SAVEHY’s  STEAM-ENGINE,  1098. 

Mr.  TitOMAS  Savery,  commonly  called  Captain  .Savery  (w),  obtained  a patent 
in  IO98  for  a new  invention  “ for  raising  water,  and  occasioning  motion  to  all 
“ sorts  of  mill-work,  by  the  impellent  force  of  fire.”  'Diis  patent  beai-s  date  the 
‘25th  .July,  1698,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  is  stated  that 
the  invention  will  be  of  great  use  for  draining  of  mines,  serving  towns  with  water, 
and  for  working  all  sorts  of  mills. 

.^t  that  time  it  was  not  the  custom  for  patentees  to  give  specifications  of  their 
inventions,  and  there  is  no  official  record  of  what  .Savory’s  plan  was  at  the  time  of 
the  patent  being  granted  ; but  from  the  philosophical  publications  of  the  day  we  can 
collect  the  following  particulars. 

Ill  June  lf)99,  he  showed  a working  model  of  his  engine  to  the  Uoyal  .Society, 
and  in  their  transactions  for  that  year,  viz.  No.  253,  vol.  xxi.  there  is  the  follow- 
ing register: 

“ Mr.  Savery,  June  I tth,  lfJ99,  entertained  the  .Society  with  showing  his 
“ engine  to  raise  water  by  the  force  of  fire.  He  was  thanked  by  the  V’.  P.  for 
“ showing  the  experiment,  which  succeeded  according  to  expectation,  and  was  ap- 
“ proved  of.” 

The  above  is  accompanied  with  a copper-plate  figure,  (see  Plate  I.  fig.  1.) 
and  the  following  references  by  way  of  desenption. 

A the  furnace. 

B the  boiler. 

C C two  cocks,  which  convey  the  steam  by  turns  to  the  vessels  D D. 

U I)  the  vessels  which  receive  the  water  from  the  bottom  in  order  to  dis- 
charge it  again  at  the  top. 

(m)  He  is  said  to  have  been  called  Captain  by  llie  miners  in  Cornwall,  in  consequence  of  his  beinir 
employed  to  drain  the  water  for  them  ; it  is  still  their  cuatom  to  give  the  title  of  Captain  to  en- 
aineers : Mr.  Sarery  waa  treasurer  to  the  commimionera  for  recovering  the  sick  and  wounded. 
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E E E E valves. 

F F cocks  which  keep  up  the  water,  while  the  valves  on  occasion  are  cleansed. 

G the  force-pijie. 

H the  sucking-pipe. 

I the  water. 

From  this  descrnition,  although  very  defective,  it  appears  that  the  engine 
then  exhibited  by  Mr.  Savery  wa-s  for  raising  water  not  only  by  the  expansive 
force  of  steam,  like  the  Marquis  of  WorcesteFs,  but  also  by  the  condensation  of 
steam,  the  water  being  first  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  a given 
height  from  the  well  into  the  receivers,  and  then  forced  out  of  the  receivers  up 
the  remaining  height,  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Marquis. 

'ITiis  action  was  perfoniied  alternately  in  two  receivers,  so  that  while  the 
vacuum  was  formed  in  one,  to  draw  up  water  from  the  well,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  was  operating  in  the  other,  to  force  up  water  into  the  reseivoir ; but  both 
receivers  being  supplied  by  the  same  suction-pipe  and  the  same  forcing-pipe,  the 
engine  could  be  made  to  keep  a continual  stream,  or  so  nearly  uniform  as  to  suffer 
very  little  interruption. 

Desaguliers  relates,  that  .Savery  represented  his  discovery  of  the  power  of  steam 
to  be  owing  to  an  imeident ; for  having  drank  a flask  of  Florence  wine  at  a tavern, 
and  thrown  the  empty  flask  upon  the  fire,  he  called  for  a basin  of  water  to  wash 
his  hands,  and  perceiving  that  the  little  wine  left  in  the  flask  had  filled  up  the 
flask  with  steam,  he  took  the  flask  by  the  neck,  and  plunged  the  mouth  of  it  under 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  basin,  and  the  water  was  immediately  driven  up 
into  the  flask  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  air.  This  was  the  same  action  as 
that  of  filling  an  amlipile  with  water,  as  before  mentioned  ; and  it  also  appears, 
that  Papin  had  already  suggested  the  idea  of  a still  more  useful  application  of 
this  principle. 

.Savery  afterwards  published  a very  complete  account  of  his  engine  in  a small 
book,  of  si  pages,  l‘2mo.  entitled  “ The  Miner’s  Friend,  or  an  Fliigine  to  raise 
“ Water  by  Fire  describeil  ; and  the  Manner  of  fixing  it  in  Mines,  with  an  Account 
“ of  the  several  Uses  it  is  applicable  unto,  and  an  .'\nswer  to  the  Objections  made 
“ against  it.  Printed  at  London,  in  1702,  by  Thomas  Savery,  gentleman.”  This 
little  book  was  separately  addressed  to  King  William  III.,  to  whom  the  engine 
had  been  shown  at  Hampton  Court ; to  the  Royal  .SiK-iety ; and  also  to  the  Mine 
Adventurers  of  England,  who  were  invited  to  adopt  the  invention. 

This  engine  displays  much  ingenuity,  and  is  nearly  as  perfect  in  its  con- 
trivance as  the  same  kind  of  engine  has  ever  been  made  since  that  time : it  is  very 
clearly  described,  and  its  advantages  pointed  out,  in  modest  language,  but  with 
forcible  arguments  to  induce  the  Mine  Adventurers  to  adopt  it.  The  copper- 
plate is  copied  in  Plate  I.  figures,  2,  d,  and  4.  The  original,  which  is  handsomely 
engraved,  is  marked,  B.  Lens,  delin.  J.  Sturt,  sculpt.  Tlie  following  is  Savery’s 
own  description,  with  some  few  additions,  taken  from  Dr.  Harris’s  I^exicon 
Tetthiiiciim,  vol.  i.  article  Engine. 


A Description  of  the  Draft  of  the  Enmnejbr  raising  fVater  by  Fire ; by  ITiomas 
Savery.  See  Plate  I.  fig.  2,  3,  and  4. 

“ A A the  furnaces  which  contain  the  boilers. 

B 1,  B 2,  the  two  fire-places. 
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C the  funnel,  or  chimney,  which  is  common  to  both  furnaces. 

In  these  two  furnaces  arc  placed  two  vessels  of  copper,  which  I call  boilers, 
the  one  large,  as  L,  the  other  small,  as  1). 

1)  the  small  boiler  contained  in  the  furnace,  which  is  heated  by  the  fire  at  B 2. 

E the  pipe  and  cock  to  admit  cold  water  into  the  small  boiler  to  fill  it. 

F the  screw  that  covers  and  coniines  the  cock  E to  the  top  of  the  small  boiler. 

G a small  gauge  cock  at  the  top  of  a pipe,  going  within  eight  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  the  small  tmiler.  . 

H a larger  pipe,  which  goes  the  same  depth  into  the  small  boiler. 

1 a clack  or  valve  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  H (opening  upwards). 

K a pipe  going  from  the  box  above  the  said  clack  or  valve,  into  the  great 
boiler,  and  passing  about  an  inch  into  it. 

L L the  great  boiler  contained  in  the  other  furnace,  which  is  heated  by  the 
fire  at  B 1. 

M,  fig.  1,  the  screw  with  the  regulator,  which  is  moved  by  the  handle  Z, 
and  opens  or  shuts  the  apertures  at  which  the  steam  pa.sses  out  of  the  great  boiler 
into  the  steam-pipes  O O. 

N a small  gauge  cock  at  the  top  of  a pipe  which  goes  half  way  down  into  the 
great  boiler. 

O 1,  0 2,  steam-pipes,  one  end  of  each  screwed  to  the  n^ulator  (sec  fig.  “t), 
the  other  ends  to  the  receivers  P P,  to  convey  the  steam  from  the  great  Imiler  into 
those  receivers. 

Pi,  P 2,  copper  vessels  called  receivers,  which  are  to  receive  the  water  which 
is  to  be  raised. 

Q screw  joints,  by  which  the  branches  of  the  water-pipes  are  connected  with 
the  lower  parts  of  the  receivers. 

R 1,  2,  3,  and  •}•,  valves  or  clacks  of  brass  in  the  water-pipes,  two  above  the 
branches  Q,  and  two  below  them  ; they  allow  the  water  to  pass  upwards  through 
the  pipes,  but  prevent  its  dc.sccnt : there  are  screw-plugs  to  take  out  on  occasion, 
to  get  at  the  valves  R. 

S the  forcing-pipe  which  conveys  the  water  upwards  to  its  place  of  delivery, 
when  it  is  forced  out  from  the  receivers  by  the  impellent  steam. 

T the  sucking-pipe,  which  conveys  the  water  up  from  the.  bottom  of  the  pit, 
to  fill  the  receivers  by  suction. 

V a .square  frame  of  wood,  or  a box,  with  holes  round  its  bottom  in  the  water, 
to  enclose  the  lower  end  of  the  sucking-pipe,  to  kee^i  away  dirt  and  obstructions. 

X a cistcni  with  a buoy-cock  coining  from  the  force-pipe,  so  as  it  shall  always 
be  kept  filled  with  cold  water. 

Y Y a cock  and  pipe  coming  from  the  bottom  of  the  said  cistcni,  with  a spout 
to  let  the  cold  water  nm  down  on  the  outside  of  cither  of  the  receivers  P P. 

Z the  handle  of  the  regulator,  to  move  it  by,  cither  open  or  shut,  so  as  to  let 
the  steam  out  of  the  great  Imiler  into  cither  of  the  receivers.” — Vide  Miner’ i 
Friend. 


The  Manner  of  working  the  Engine. 

The  first  thing  is  to  fix  the  two  boilers  of  the  engine  in  a good  double  fur- 
nace, so  contrived  that  the  flame  of  the  fire  may  circulate  round,  and  encompass 
the  boilers  to  the  best  advantage,  as  you  do  coppers  for  brewing. 

Before  you  make  any  fire,  unscrew  the  two  small  gauge-pipes  and  cocks,  G 
and  N,  belonging  to  the  two  boilers,  and  at  the  holes,  fill  the  great  ^Uer  L two-thirds 
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(iill  of  water,  and  the  small  hoiler  1)  quite  full ; then  screw  in  the  said  pipes  again 
as  fast  and  tight  as  possible,  and  light  the  fire  under  the  large  boiler  at  B 1,  to 
make  the  water  therein  boll,  and  the  steam  of  it  being  quite  confined  must  become 
wonderfully  compressed,  and  therefore  will,  on  the  opening  of  a way  for  it  to  issue 
out  (which  is  done  by  pushing  the  handle  Z of  the  regulator  as  far  as  it  will  go 
from  you),  rush  with  a gmit  force  through  the  steain-pi])c  O I,  into  the  receiver 
P 1,  driving  out  all  the  air  before  it,  and  forcing  it  up  through  the  clack  R 1,  into 
the  forcc-pi|x;,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  noise  and  rattling  of  that  clack;  and, 
when  all  the  air  is  thus  driven  out,  the  receiver  P 1 will  be  very  much  heated  by 
the  steam.  AVhen  you  find  it  is  thoroughly  emptied,  and  is  grown  very  hot,  as 
you  may  both  see  and  feel,  then  poll  the  handle  Z of  the  regulator  towards  you, 
by  which  means  you  will  stop  the  steam-pipe  t)  1,  so  that  no  more  steam  can  come 
into  the  receiver  P 1,  but  you  will  open  away  for  it  to  piiss  through  the  other 
steam-pipe  O ‘i,  and  by  that  means  fill  the  other  receiver  1’  ‘2  with  the  hot  steam, 
until  tnat  vessel  has  discharged  its  air  through  the  clack  R ‘2  up  the  force-pipe,  as 
the  other  vessel  did  before. 

B'hile  this  is  doing,  let  some  cold  water  be  poured  on  the  first-mentionctl 
receiver  P 1,  from  the  spout  Yj  by  which  means  the  steam  in  it  being  cooled  and 
cotideiised,  and  contracted  into  a very  little  room,  a vacuum  or  emptiness  is  created, 
and  consequently  the  steam  pressing  but  very  little  (if  at  all)  on  the  clack  R 3 at 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver  P 1,  there  is  nothing  there  to  counterbalance  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  lower  part  V of  the 
sucking-pipe  T,  wherefore  the  water  will  be  pressed  up,  and  asceml  into  and  fill 
the  receiver  P 1,  by  what  is  commonly  called  suction  : the  water  iui  it  rises  lifts 
up  the  clack  or  valve  R 3,  which  afterwards  falling  down  again  and  shutting  close, 
hinders  the  descent  of  the  water  that  way. 

The  receiver  P 2 being  by  this  time  emptied  of  its  air,  push  the  handle  of  the 
regulator  from  you  again,  and  the  force  of  the  steam  coming  from  the  great  boiler 
will  be  again  admitted  through  Q 1,  and  will  act  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  receiver  P 1 ; which  surface  only  being  heated  by  the  steam,  it 
docs  not  condense  it,  but  the  steam  gravitates  or  presses  with  an  elastic  quality  like 
air,  and  still  incieasiug  its  elasticity  or  spring  until  it  counterpoises,  or  rather  ex- 
ceeds the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  receiver  andpipc  S,  which  it  will  then 
necessarily  drive  up  through  the  passage  Q R 1 into  the  force-pipe  S.  The  steam 
takes  up  some  time  to  recover  its  power,  but  it  will  at  last  disdiarge  the  water  out 
at  the  top  of  the  force-pipe  S,  as  it  is  represented  in  Pig.  .3.  After  the  same 
manner,  though  alternately,  the  receiver  P 2 is  filled  with  water  by  means  of  the 
suction,  and  then  emptied  by  the  impellent  force  of  the  steam,  whereby  a regular 
stream  is  kept  continually  running  out  at  top  of  the  force-pijie  S,  and  so  the  water 
is  raised  very  easily  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  kc.  to  the  place  where  it  is 
designed  to  lie  discharged.  I should  add,  that  after  the  engine  begins  to  work, 
and  the  water  is  ri.scn  into  and  hath  filled  the  force-pipe  S,  then  it  also  fills  the 
little  cistern  X,  and  by  that  means  supplies  the  spout  or  pipe  Y Y,  which  I call  the 
condensing  pipe,  and  which  by  its  handle  can  be  turned  sideways  over  cither  of  the 
receivers,  i»ir/  is  then  open;  by  this  spout  cold  water  is  conveyed  down  from  the 
force-pipe  to  fall  upon  the  outside  of  either  of  the  receivers  w hen  thoroughly  heated 
by  the  steam,  in  order  to  cool  and  condense  the  steam  within,  and  make  it  suck  (as 
it  is  usually  called)  the  water  out  of  the  well  up  into  that  receiver. 

It  is  easy  for  any  one,  that  never  saw  the  engine,  after  half  an  hour’s  experience, 
to  keep  a constant  stream  ; for  on  the  outside  of  the  receiver  you  may  see  how  the 
water  goes  out  os  well  as  if  the  receiver  were  transparent : for  as  far  as  the  steam 
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continues  within  the  receiver,  so  far  is  that  vessel  di7  without,  and  so  very  hot  ns 
scarce  to  endure  the  least  touch  of  the  hand ; but  ns  fur  ns  the  water  is  withinside 
of  the  said  ve.ssel,  it  will  be  cold  and  wet  on  the  outside  where  any  water  has  fallen 
on  it } which  cold  and  moisture  vanish  as  fast  as  the  steam  in  its  descent  takes 
place  of  the  svater. 

But  if  you  force  all  the  water  out  of  the  receiver,  the  steam,  or  a small  part 
thereof,  will  go  through  the  clack  R 1 or  R 2,  and  will  rattle  that  clack  so  as  to 
give  notice  to  move  the  handle  of  the  regulator,  and  then  the  steam  begins  to  force 
out  the  water  from  the  other  receiver  P,  without  the  least  alteration  of  the  stream, 
only  sometimes  the  stream  will  be  rather  stronger  than  licfore,  if  you  pull  the 
handle  before  any  considerable  quantity  of  steam  he  got  up  the  clack  R ; but  it  is 
much  better  to  let  none  of  that  steam  go  of!',  for  that  is  but  losing  so  much  strength, 
and  it  is  easily  prevented  by  pulling  the  regulator  some  little  time  before  that 
receiver  which  is  forcing  is  qiiitc  emptied(«). 

Tliis  being  done,  turn  tlie  cock,  or  condensing-pipe  Y of  the  cistern  X,  over 
the  empty  receiver,  so  that  the  cold  water  proceciling  from  X may  run  down 
through  Y,  which  is  never  opened  but  when  turned  over  one  of  the  receivers,  but 
when  it  stands  between  them  is  tight  and  stanch.  This  cold  water  falling  on  the 
outside  of  the  receiver,  by  its  coolness  causes  that  steam  which  had  suali  great  force 
just  before,  to  condense  and  become  an  empty  8|wce,  so  that  the  receiver  is 
immediately  refilled  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  what  is  vulgarly 
called  suction,  whilst  the  other  receiver  is  emptying  by  the  impellent  force  of  the 
steam,  which  being  done,  you  push  the  handle  of  tlie  regulator  from  you,  and  thus 
throw  the  force  into  the  other  receiver,  pulling  the  condensing  |)i])c  over  the 
receiver  P2,  causing  the  steam  in  that  vessel  to  condense,  so  that  it  fills  while  the 
other  empties. 

The  labour  of  tuniing  these  two  parts  of  the  engine,  viz.  the  regulator  and 
condensing  water-cock,  and  tending  the  fire,  being  no  more  than  what  a Imy’s 
strength  can  perform  for  a day  together,  and  is  as  easily  learned  as  their  driving 
of  a horse  in  a tub-gin  ; yet,  after  all,  I would  have  men  employed  in  working  of 
the  engine,  and  those  too  the  most  apprehensive,  supposing  them  more  careful 
than  boys.  The  difference  of  this  charge  is  not  to  be  mentioned  when  we 
consider  the  vast  profit  which  those  who  use  this  engine  will  reap  by  it. 

Tlie  ingenuous  reader  will  here  probably  object,  that  the  steam  being  the 
cause  of  this  motion  and  force,  and  that  as  steam  is  but  water  rarefied,  the  boiler  I. 
must  in  some  certain  time  be  emptied,  so  as  the  work  of  the  engine  must  stop  to 
replenish  the  boiler,  or  endanger  the  burning  out  or  melting  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  To  answer  which,  please  to  observe  the  use  of  the  small  boiler  D;  it  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  force-pipe  by  a small  pipe  and  cock  E;  when  it  is 
thought  fit  by  the  person  tending  the  engine  to  replenish  the  great  boiler  fwhich 
requires  about  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours’  time  to  the  sinking  one  toot  of 
water),  he  turns  the  cock  E,  so  that  there  can  be  no  communication  lietween  the 
force-pipe  S,  and  the  small  boiler  D,  and  putting  in  a little  fire  under  the  small 
boiler  at  B 2,  the  water  will  there  grow  presently  hot,  and  when  it  boils,  its  own 
steam,  which  hath  no  vent  out,  will  gain  more  strength  than  the  steam  in  the 
great  boiler.  For  the  force  of  the  great  boiler  being  perpetually  spending  and 

(n)  iVolr.  Captain  Sarery  vaa  mistaken  in  this ; for  it  ia  necessary  to  blow  some  ateani 
uccuioDally  through  the  receiver  into  tlie  force-pipe, iu  order  to  evacuate  the  air  from  the  receiver; 
otherwise  that  small  portion  of  air,  which  is  always  extricated  from  water  by  boiling,  as  well  as  any 
air  that  might  get  into  the  receiver  by  leakage,  would  accumulate  therein,  and  prevent  the  vacuum 
being  formed  by  the  condeosation,  because  air  will  not  condense. 
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going  out,  and  the  other  confined  and  increaring,  it  is  not  long  before  the  force  in 
the  small  boiler  cxceetls  that  in  the  great  one ; so  that  the  water  in  the  small 
Iroiler  being  depressed  by  its  own  steam  pressing  on  its  surface,  will  force  the  water 
np  the  pipe  II,  through  K,  into  the  great  boiler  L;  and  so  long  will  it  run  till  the 
surface  ot  the  water  in  the  small  boiler  I)  gets  to  be  as  low  as  the  hottom  of  the 
pipe  H,  and  then  the  steam  and  water  will  run  together,  and  hy  its  noise  and 
rattling  of  the  clack  1,  will  give  sufficient  assurance  to  him  that  works  the  engine 
that  the  small  boiler  hath  emptied  and  discharged  itself  into  the  greater  one  L, 
and  carried  in  as  much  water  as  is  then  necessary';  after  which,  by  turning  the 
cock  E again,  you  may  let  fresh  eold  water  out  of  the  force-pipe  S into  the  lesser 
boiler  D,  as  Itefore,  and  thus  there  w ill  be  a constant  motion  and  a continual  supply 
of  the  engine,  without  fear  of  decay  or  disorder.  And  inasmuch  as  from  the  top 
of  the  small  boiler  1)  to  the  bottom  of  its  pipe  H (which  is  within  eight  inches  of 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler)  there  is  containeil  about  as  much  water  as  will  replenish 
the  great  boiler  L one  foot,  so  you  may  he  certain  it  is  replenished  one  foot  of 
course. 

Also,  to  know  when  the  great  boiler  wants  replenishing  or  not,  you  need 
only  tuni  the  gauge-cock  N,  and  if  water  come  out,  then?  is  no  need  to  replenish 
it,  but  if  steam  only  come,  you  may  conclude  there  is  want  of  water ; and  the  like 
will  the  cock  G do  in  reference  to  the  small  boiler  D,  showing  when  it  is  necessary 
to  supply  that  with  fresh  water  from  S,  so  that  in  working  the  engine  there  is  very 
little  skill  or  labour  required  : it  is  only  to  be  injured  by  either  a stupid  or  wilful 
neglect. 

And  if  a master  Is  suspicious  of  the  design  of  a servant  to  do  mischief,  it  is 
easily  discovered  by  those  gauge-pipes  ; for  if  he  come  when  the  engine  is  at  work, 
and  find  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  great  boiler  L below  the  bottom  of  the 
gauge-pipe  N,  or  the  water  in  the  small  boiler  D below  the  bottom  of  the  gauge- 
pipe  G,  such  a servant  dc.serves  conection,  though  three  hours  after  tlmt,  the  work- 
ing on,  would  not  damage  or  exhaust  the  boilers. 

In  a word,  the  clacks  being,  in  all  water-works,  always  found  the  better  the 
longer  they  ore  used,  and  all  the  moving  }>arts  of  our  engine  being  of  like 
nature,  the  furnace  lieing  made  of  Sturbridge  or  Windsor  brick  or  fire-stone,  1 do 
not  sec  it  possible  for  the  engine  to  decay  in  many  years ; for  the  clacks,  buckets, 
and  mitre  pipes,  regulator  and  cocks,  are  all  bra.ss ; and  the  vessels,  made  of  the 
best  hammered  copper,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  sustain  the  force  of  the  working 
of  the  engine.  In  short,  the  engine  is  so  naturally  adapted  to  perform  what  is 
required,  that  even  those  of  the  most  ordinary  and  meanest  capacity  may  work  it 
for  some  years  without  any  itijm-y. — Vide  Miner’s  Friend. 

After  thus  describing  his  engine,  the  ingenious  inventor  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and  which  he  describes  rather  fully,  viz. 
1st.  'I'o  raise  water  for  turning  all  sorts  of  mills;  2d.  Supplying  palaces,  noble- 
men’s and  gentlemen’s  houses  with  water,  and  giving  the  means  of  extinguishing 
fires  therein,  by  the  water  so  raised ; 3d.  The  supplying  cities  and  towns  with 
water ; 4th.  Draining  fens  and  marshes  ; ,0th.  For  snips ; tith.  For  draining  mines 
of  water,  and  preventing  damps  in  the  said  mines. 

The  engine  above  desenbed  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  described 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  but  it  is  more  completely  put  into  form,  and 
improvctl  in  some  of  the  minor  particulars.  For  instance,  the  original  engine 
(see  fig.  1)  had  only  one  boiler,  and  there  was  no  provision  for  supplying  it  with 
water,  to  replace  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  evaporation,  except  by  stopping  the 
action  of  the  engine,  whenever  the  boiler  was  so  far  emptied  as  to  risk  the  inirn- 
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inf?  Ilf  the  vessel.  Ami  after  the  boiler  was  reiilenished,  the  engine  could  not 
begin  to  work  again,  until  that  cold  water  which  was  introduced  wa-s  made  to  boil. 

The  engine,  which  is  described  in  the  Miner’s  Friend,  has  a subsidiarj' boiler, 
in  which  a quantity  of  water  is  made  hot,  in  rcadine.s.s  for  supplying  the  great 
lioiler,  and  the  power  of  the  steam  raised  in  the  subsidiary  boiler  is  employed  to 
force  the  water  contained  in  it  into  the  other,  or  great  boiler,  which  actuates  the 
engine  : by  this  means  the  transposition  of  the  feeding  water  is  instantly  performed, 
and  being  already  at  a proper  heat,  it  is  immediately  ready  to  produce  steam  for 
carrying  on  the  work. 

There  is  also  another  improvement  in  the  construction  of  this  engine.  His 
first  engine  was  worked  by  two  separate  cocks,  which  the  oiwrator  was  obliged  to 
tuni  separately  at  every  change  of  stroke ; and  if  he  turned  them  wrong,  he  was 
not  only  liable  to  damage  the  engine,  but  he  prevented  its  effect,  anil  lost  a part 
of  the  operation  ; whereas  in  this  second  engine  the  communications  are  made  by 
the  double  sliding-valve  or  regulator.  This  is  a brass-plate,  shaped  like  a fan,  and 
moving  on  a centre  withiiiside  the  boiler,  so  as  to  slide  horizontally  in  contact  with 
the  under  surface  of  the  cover  of  the  boiler,  to  which  it  is  accurately  fitted  by 
grinding,  and  thus  at  pleasure  opens  or  shuts  the  orifices  or  entries  to  the  steam- 
pipc:s  of  the  two  receivers  alternately.  Tliis  regulator  acts  with  less  friction  than 
that  of  a cock  of  equal  Ijorc  ; and  by  the  motion  of  a single  handle,  at  once  opens 
the  steam-pipe  from  one  receiver,  and  closes  that  which  belongs  to  the  other 
receiver. 

'I’hc  contrivance  of  the  regulator  aftenvards  proved  of  great  consequence,  for 
it  was  universally  adopted  in  all  the  steam-engines  which  were  used  for  half  u 
century,  althougn  it  has  since  been  superseded  by  more  jrerfect  means  of  opening 
and  shutting  the  steam-passages. 

Dr.  Harris  copied  Savory’s  description  and  figure  of  his  engine  into  the 
Lexicon  Technicum,  or  English  Dictionai-y  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  speaks  of 
the  Captain  as  a person  of  great  merit  and  ingenuity,  with  whom  he  was  probably 
acquainted.  Dr.  Harris  first  mentions  another  machine  of  .Savory’s,  for  rowing  a 
ship  in  a calm  by  paddle-wheels  placed  at  the  vessel’s  side,  of  which  the  Captain 
published  an  account  in  KiflS ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  kind  of 
wheels,  when  actuatecl  by  improved  steam-engines,  is  the  only  method,  amongst  a 
vast  numlicr  of  others,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  for  rowing  vessels  (o).  Dr, 
Harris,  in  proceeding  to  the  fire-engine,  says,  “The  other  engine  is  for  raising 
water  by  the  force  of  fire,  in  which  he  has  shown  as  great  ingenuity,  depth  of 
thought,  and  tnie  mechanic  skill,  as  ever  discovered  itself  in  any  design  of  this 
nature.” 

Captain  .Savery  died  before  the  year  1717-  known  how  far  he 

succeeiled  in  applying  his  engine  to  real  use ; but  it  appears,  he  actually  did  make 
them  under  lus  own  inspection,  for  in  his  address  to  the  Royal  .Society  (in  the 
Miner’s  Frienil),  he  says,  that  since  the  time  he  exhibited  his  model  to  them,  “ I 
“ have  met  with  great  difficulties  and  expense  to  instruct  handicrafl  artificers  to 
“ fonn  my  engines  according  to  my  desire ; but  my  workmen,  after  much  ex- 
“ pcricnce,  are  become  such  masters  of  the  thing,  that  they  oblige  themselves  to 
“ deliver  what  engines  they  make  me  exactly  tight  and  fit  for  sennee,  and  as  such 
“ I dare  warrant  them  to  every  body  that  has  occasion  for  them.” 

(o)  pKpin  had  alito  the  same  idea  of  rovin|^  vessels  by  his  steam  cylinders  as  before-mentioned, 
but  Savery 's  proposal  M-as  to  g-ive  motion  to  his  paddle-wheels,  by  the  strength  of  men  applied  to  the 
ship's  cajMitan. 

I* 
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Also  in  his  address  to  the  ecntlcmcii  adventurers  in  the  mines  of  England, 
he  says,  that  the  frequent  disorders  and  cunibersomcness  of  water-engines  then  in 
use,  “ encouraged  me  to  invent  engines  to  work  hy  this  new  force ; that  though  I 
“ was  obliged  to  encounter  the  oddest  and  almost  insu]H‘rabIe  difficulties,  I qiared 
“ neither  time,  pains,  nor  money,  till  I had  absolutely  conquered  them.” 

It  is  said  that  Saverj'  made  an  engine  at  Wednesbury  in  Staffoi’dshire,  to  drain 
a tract  of  land  which  had  been  inundated  from  a coal-pit. 

Stephen  Switzer,  in  his  “ Introduction  to  a General  System  of  Hydrostatics  and 
Hydraulics,”in  two  vols.  4to.  1729,  has  described  the  engine  for  raising  water  by  fire, 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  S25,  ns  the  ]>articular  contrivance  and  sole  invention  of  the  ingenious 
Capt.  Savery,  some  time  since  deceased,  but  then  a most  noted  engineer,  and  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  .Switzer  says  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  Captain  .Savery.  “ The  first  hint  from  which  it  is  said  he 
“ took  this  engine  was  from  a tobacco-pijie,  which  he  immersed  to  wash  or  cool  it, 
“ as  is  sometimes  dune.  He  discovered  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  tube 
“ by  the  heat  or  steam  of  the  water,  and  the  gravitation  or  impulse  of  the  exterior 
“ air,  that  the  water  was  made  to  spring  through  the  tube  of  the  pipe  in  a 
wonderful  suqirising  manner ; though  others  say  that  the  learned  Marquis  of 
“ Worcester  gave  the  first  hint  for  this  raising  water  by  fire.” — “ I have  heard 
“ him  say  myself,  that  the  very  first  time  he  jnayed,  it  was  in  a potter’s  house  at 
“ Lambeth,  where,  though  it  was  a small  engine,  yet  it  forced  its  way  through  the 
“ roof,  and  struck  up  the  tiles.”  Switzer’s  figures  and  description  of  Savery’s  engine 
are  copied  from  the  Miner’s  Eriend,  and  from  Bradley. 

Captain  Savery  made  some  small  engines  with  one  receiver,  for  supplying 
houses  with  water.  In  Bradley’s  “ New  Improvements  of  Planting  and  Gardening,’' 
which  was  printwl  in  171 8>  he  speaks  of  one  of  these  engines  in  the  following  terms : 
“ Supposing  the  situation  of  a house  or  garden  to  be  a considerable  height 
“ above  any  pond,  river,  or  spring,  and  that  it  has  at  present  no  other  conveniency 
“ of  water  than  what  is  brought  continually  by  men  or  horses  to  it.  In  this  case, 
“ the  wonderful  invention  of  the  late  Mr.  .Savery,  F.  R.  S.  for  raising  water  by 
“ fire,  will  not  only  supply  the  defect,  by  flinging  up  as  much  water  as  may  be 
“ desired,  but  may  be  maintained  with  little  trouble  and  very  small  exjiense. 

“ It  is  now  about  six  years  since  Mr.  .Savery  set  up  one  of  them  for  that 
“ curious  gentleman,  Mr.  Ballc,  at  Cambden-house,  Kensington,  near  London, 
“ which  has  succeeded  so  well,  that  there  has  not  been  any  want  of  water  since  it 
“ has  been  built ; and,  with  the  improvements  since  made  to  it,  I am  apt  to  believe 
“ will  be  less  subject  to  be  out  of  order  than  any  engine  whatever. 

“ For  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  I have  given  a design  of  it  (.Sec  Fig  5, 
“ Plate  I.)  agreeable  to  that  at  Cambtlen-house,  which  is,  I think,  the  truest 
“ proportioned  of  any  about  London  : the  several  parts  of  it,  and  the  manner  of 
” working  it,  I shall  explain  as  follows : — 

“ A,  the  fire. 

“ B,  the  boiler ; a copper  vessel  of  a spherical  figure,  in  which  water  is  boiled 
“ and  evaporated  into  steam,  which  passes  through 
“ C,  the  regulator,  which  ojkiis  to  let  it  into 
“ D,  the  steam-pipe  (of  copper)  through  which  it  descends  into 
“ E,  the  receiver,  which  is  a vessel  of  copper,  that  at  first  setting  at  work  is 
“ full  of  air,  which  the  steam  will  discharge  through 
“ F,  the  engine-tree,  and  up  the  clack  at 

“ K,  (the  plug  at  the  said  clack  to  come  at  and  repair  the  same  if  need  be) ; 

“ and  so  the  air  goes  up 
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“ L,  the  force-pipe.  After  E is  void  of  air,  which  is  to  be  found  by  its 
“ being  hot  all  over,  then  stop  the  steam  at  C,  and  throw  a little  cold 
“ water  on  E,  and  the  sucking-clack  will  open  at 

“ I,  (which  is  the  plug  of  the  said  clack)  and  fill  E with  water,  which  will 
“ a.scend  through 

“ G,  the  sucking-pipe,  from 

“ H,  the  pond,  well,  or  river. 

“ 'ITiis  being  done,  proceed  to  raise  your  water ; viz. 

“ 1.  Turn  C,  to  let  the  steam  pass  from  the  holier  into  E,  and  it  will  force 
“ the  water  therein  through  F by  K up  L,  which  water  cannot  descend,  because 
“ of  the  clack  at  I.  \VTien  E is  thus  emptied,  which  may  easily  be  jierceived  by 
“ its  being  hot,  as  before,  turn  C,  and  confine  your  steam  in  13 ; then  open  the 
“ cock  M,  which  will  let  a little  cold  water  upon  E,  and  that,  by  condensing 
“ the  steam  in  E,  will  cause  the  water  immc^atcly  to  ascend  from  H,  and 
“ replenish  E. 

“ Then  turn  C to  let  the  steam  into  E,  and  it  will  force  the  water  out  of  it 
“ up  L into  a cistern  O,  placed  at  the  top  to  receive  it.  Then  confine  your  steam 
“ at  C as  before,  and  turn  M for  the  space  of  a second  or  two  of  time,  and  E will 
“ be  refilled,  which  may  be  again  discharged  up  L,  as  before.  So  this  work  may 
“ be  continued  as  long  as  you  please,  if  you  keep  water  in  13. 

“ If  you  turn  the  cock  N,  and  then  only  steam  comes  out  of  it  (without  hot 
" water)  the  boiler  must  be  replenished  with  fresh  water ; but  one  boiler  of  water 
“ will  last  a long  while. 

“ ^\Tien  you  have  raised  water  enough,  and  you  design  to  leave  off  working 
“ the  engine,  take  away  all  the  fire  from  under  the  boiler,  and  open  the  cock  N to 
" let  out  the  steam,  which  would  otherwise  (was  it  to  remain  confined)  jierhaps 
“ burst  the  engine. 

“ The  proportion  of  the  several  parts  of  this  engine  as  it  now  stands  at 
“ Cambden-house  is  thus ; — 

“ 'ITic  pipe  G,  from  the  surface  of  the  water  H,  to  the  engine-tree  F,  is  sixteen 
“ feet,  which  is  the  length  it  sucks  the  water,  but  might  be  made  to  draw  water 
“ about  twenty-eight  feet. 

“ From  the  engine-tree  F,  up  to  the  great  cistern  O,  which  receives  the  water, 

“ is  forty-two  feet ; but  might  be  a hundred  feet  high,  if  such  a quantity  of  steam 
“ be  allowed  as  is  proportionable  to  the  length  of  the  pipe. 

“ The  diameter  of  the  bore,  as  well  of  the  sucking-pipe  G,  as  of  the  force-pipe 
“ L,  is  three  inches ; and  of  the  steam-pipe  D about  an  inch. 

“ The  receiver  holds  thirteen  gallons  of  water,  and  the  boiler  three  times 
“ that  quantity. 

“ \Vhen  this  engine  begins  to  work,  you  may  raise  four  of  the  receivers  full 
“ of  water  in  one  minute  nmich  is  fifty-two  gallons  raised  58  and  at  that 

“ rate,  in  an  hour’s  time,  may  be  flung  up  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
“ gallons ; which  is  above  eighty-six  barrels ; or,  if  there  were  two  receivers,  one 
“ to  suck  while  the  other  discharged  itself,  as  has  been  practised,  then  we  might 
“ raise  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  gallons  in  the  same  time. 

“ The  prime  cost  of  such  an  engine  is  about  50/.  and  the  quantity  of  coal 
“ required  for  each  working  is  about  half  a peck ; so  that  the  expense  will  be  very 
“ inconsiderable  in  comparison  to  what  the  carriage  of  water  upon  horses  would 

(/>)  A galloD  ot  water,  aJe-measute,  weighs  10  '2  lb*,  which  x 52  galloDS  =:  530  ‘ 4 lbs.  X 58  (t- 
= 30763  lbs.  raised  1 foot,  which  is  Dearly  a horse-power,  or  about  8}  men's  power. 
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“ amount  to ; and  in  such  countries  where  wood  is  plenty  the  expense  would  be 
“ much  less. 

“ Now  if  the  quantity  of  water,  which  is  here  said  to  rise  in  an  hour’s  lime, 
“ may  not  be  thought  enough  for  the  use  designed,  the  same  engine  may  either  be 
“ continued  to  work  for  four  or  five  hours,  or  another  of  a larger  extent  might  be 
“ set  up.  I have  seen  one  with  two  receivers,  which  held  each  of  them  a barrel, 
“ i.  e.  thirty-six  gallons  of  ivatcr,  which  would  furnish  so  great  a quantity,  that 
“ even  some  tolerable  large  fountains  might  be  supplied  by  it.” 

It  docs  not  appear,  Irom  these  descriptions,  that  Captain  .Savery  ever  made 
u.se  of  a safety-valve  to  the  boilers  of  his  engine,  although  such  a contrivance  is 
very  neccssarj’  to  enable  any  steam-engine  to  work  with  safety ; for  if  the  steam  is 
kept  confined  and  the  fire  continued,  the  heat  will  accumulate,  and  the  expansive 
force  of  the  steam  will  increase  beyond  all  bounds,  .so  as  to  burst  open  the  strongest 
vessel.  This  was  observed  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  who  relates  an  experi- 
ment in  which  a cannon  was  burst  by  the  expansion  of  confined  steam. 

The  safety-valve  was  invented  by  Papin,  in  108^,  for  his  digester,  or  culinary 
vessel  for  stewing  meat,  and  digesting  bones,  by  great  heat  and  pressure,  'llic 
use  of  the  safety-valve  is  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape  from  the  vessel  into  the  o]ien 
air,  when  its  elastic  force  becomes  so  great,  as  to  endanger  the  bursting  of  the 
vessel ; so  that  the  steam  is  not  absolutely  confined,  but  only  retained  until  it  has 
a certain  force,  and  if  it  grows  stronger  than  that  force  it  blows  away. 

The  safety-valve  is  nothing  more  than  a valve  opening  outwards,  and  well 
fitted  to  close  an  aperture  which  is  made  in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  is  kept  shut 
by  a weight  or  a lever,  which  is  loaded  with  a weight,  capable  of* sliding  upon  the 
lever  in  the  manner  of  a steelyard  : so  that  the  pre.ssure  of  the  weight  upon  the 
valve  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  strength  of  .steam  which  is 
required ; but,  in  all  casc.s,  it  must  be  loaded  so  as  to  peniiit  the  steam  to  lift  it 
up  and  esca]>e,  when  it  arrives  at  a pressure  which  would  endanger  the  boiler  or 
receiver  being  burst  open  by  the  force  of  the  confined  steam.  Without  this  simple 
contrivance,  the  working  of  such  an  engine  must  have  been  a very  dangerous 
occupation ; the  attendant  must  have  kept  the  engine  constantly  at  work,  as  long 
as  ever  the  fire  was  burning,  so  as  to  work  ofi'the  .steam  as  fa.st  as  it  was  jirodueed. 
In  the  engine  described  in  the  Miner’s  I'riend,  it  is  probable  that  the  regulator 
was  so  contrived,  that  it  coidd  never  close  both  the  stcara-pipes  at  once,  but  as 
soon  as  the  pas.sage  to  one  receiver  Was  closed  the  other  would  be  opened,  by  which 
means  the  steam  could  never  have  been  confinctl  with  any  greater  force  than  the 
pressure  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  perpendicular  forcing-pipe.  ITic  safety- 
valve  appears  to  have  been  first  applied  to  -.Savery’s  engine  by  Dr.  Desaguliei’s, 
about  1717.  although  it  had  been  previously  proposed  by  I’apin  for  such  an  engine. 

If  we  make  a cIo.se  comparison  between  Captain  .Savery’s  engine  and  those  of 
his  predecessors,  it  will  be  in  every  respect  favourable  to  his  character  as  an 
inventor ; and,  us  a practical  engineer,  all  the  details  of  his  invention  are  made 
out  in  a masterly  style,  all  .accidents  and  contingencies  are  provided  for,  so  as  to 
render  it  a real  working  engine ; whereas  De  Cau.s,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
.Sir  .Samuel  Morland,  and  Papin,  though  ingenious  philosophers,  only  produced 
mere  outlines,  which  required  great  labour  anil  skill  of  subsequent  inventors  to  fill 
up,  and  make  them  sufficiently  complete  to  be  put  in  execution. 

From  tbe  great  difference  between  .Savery’s  engine  and  any  of  the  others, 
there  is  every  reason  to  supiwse  that  he  invented  the  whole  himself,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  the  original  discoveiy  of  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  and  the 
means  of  making  a vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  that  steam,  as  well  as  the  inven- 
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lion  of  a very  complete  and  perfect  machine,  in  which  those  principles  could  be 
applied  to  a useful  purpose. 

Nevertheless,  .Savery  has  been  accused  by  some  of  his  countrymen  of  plap;ia- 
rism  from  the  Marquis  of  Worcester ; and,  by  the  Frcuch  writers,  the  invention 
is  usually  attributed  to  Papin,  and  Savery  is  mentioned  as  havin}{  borrowed  his 
ideas  from  Papin,  and  put  them  in  execution.  This  is  not  at  all  probable,  for  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  did  not  discover  the  condeii-sation  of  steam  ; and  Papin,  who 
<lid  make  that  discovery,  in  1(>89,  proposed  to  emjiloy  it  in  a cylinder  with  a jristuii, 
a project  which  was  aftenvards  realized  in  England  by  Newcomen  ; but  Papin  had 
so  little  faith  in  the  merits  or  practicability  of  that  siheme,  that  he  no  sooner  saw 
Captain  Savory’s  book,  than  he  abandoned  his  own  plan  of  condensation,  ami  set 
about  an  engine,  which  is  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  Manpiis  of  Worcester, 
without  any  condensation,  which  is  the  great  merit  of  (.’aptain  .Savery. 


papi.n’s  STEA-M-ENGINE,  17t>7- 

By  his  own  account,  it  appears  that  he  had  made  some  experiments  in  lC!)K, 
by  order  of  Charles,  latndgrave  of  Hesse,  but  without  effecting  any  thing.  This 
was  about  the  time  of  Savery’s  patent ; and  nine  years  afterwards  Pa]>in  published 
an  account  of  his  invention  in  a tract  entitled  “ Ndiivetle  Manierc  puur  /ever 
t’Eau  p.7r  la  Force  du  Feu,  mis  eit  Lumicre.  Par  D.  Papin.  Casse/i,  I707  .” 

This  machine  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  that  of  the  Maixpiis  of  W or- 
cester, but  is  less  perfect  than  fiavery’s,  becau.se  it  works  only  by  the  exjiansive 
power  of  steam  ; the  chief  difference  from  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  constnic- 
tion,  is,  that  the  receiver  being  made  cylindrical,  the  steam  is  separated  from  the 
cold  water  by  a moveable  cover  floating  on  its  surface  ; and  the  stream  of  water, 
which  is  expelled  from  the  receiver  by  the  force  of  the  steam,  is  made  to  flow  in 
some  degree  constantly,  by  being  thrown  into  a large  air-vessel,  from  which  it  is 
projected  in  a jet  by  the  elasticity  of  the  comprcs.scd  air. 

In  this  publication,  Papin  admits  that  he  hiul  seen  the  engraving  of  Savory’s 
engine.  He  says,  that  in  the  year  I698,  he  made  a great  number  of  experiments, 
by  order  of  his  .Serene  Highness  Charles,  Ijindgrave  of  Hesse,  to  raise  water  by 
force  of  fire,  in  a more  advantageous  manner  than  that  which  he  had  proposed  some 
years  before  (viz.  IG'K)).  In  these  experiments  he  did  not  smceed,  but  he  com- 
municated his  ideas  to  several  |>crsons,  and  particularly  to  M.  Leibnitz,  w'ho 
answered,  that  the  same  thought  had  occurred  to  himself. 

He  also  acknowledged  that  Captain  .Savery  was  about  that  time  working  iqwn 
the  same  subject  in  England,  and  that  .Savery  had  first  published  the  fruit  of  his 
rc.searches ; that  from  1(>;)8  the  affair  had  lain  donnaut  till  the  year  17<>.5,  when  he 
received  a letter  from  M.  Leibnitz,  then  in  London,  which  contained  the  engraving 
of  Mr.  Savery’s  engine,  and  desired  Pajiin’s  opinion  upon  it.  On  showing  this  to 
the  I-andgrave,  he  ordered  I’apin  to  resume  the  work,  and  perfect  the  inventions 
which  he  had  Irngun  before;  and  which  Papin  then  publisheil,  not  with  a view  to 
make  it  supposed  that  Captain  .Savery-  had  taken  the  thoughts  from  him,  but  to 
show  the  world  its  obligation  to  the  I-andgrave,  in  havingji'rs/  formed  a design  .so 
useful,  and  in  having  brought  it  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection  ; and  he  labours 
mucb  to  show  that  his  engine  is  preferable  to  that  of  (’aptain  .Savery. 

'Fbe  great  difficulty  of  this  undertaking,  and  the  importance  of  the  object, 
affords  some  excuse  for  the  extravagant  compliments  which  Papin  lavishes  on  his 
patron  and  himself  upon  the  success  they  met  with,  after  encountering  many  un- 
foreseen  difiiculties,  and  making  experiments  which  succeeded,  as  he  tell  us,  quite 
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cimtrnry  to  their  expectations  j hut  it  eannot  he  allowed  that  Papin’s  experiments 
in  1(51)8  were  the  first,  because  the  Marquis  of  Worcester’s  publication  was  earlier 
by  no  less  than  thirty-five  years ; nor  were  they  probable  to  have  been  so  early  as 
.Savery’s  lieginning,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  incurred  the 
expense  of  a patent,  without  some  previous  experiments  to  confirm  his  speculation, 
or  that  he  could  have  brought  his  engine  to  the  degree  of  perfection  in  which  he 
exhibited  it  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  14th  of  June,  KiDD,  in  a year,  at  a period 
when  workmen  were  not  ready  or  skilful  in  the  execution  of  such  machines  as  they 
now  are  in  this  country.  This  idea  is  confinned  by  what  he  says  in  his  Miner’s 
Fiicnil. 

About  the  time  of  this  publication,  Papin  wrote  a letter  to  the  Royal 
.Society  to  inform  them  of  his  new  invented  machine,  and  proposed,  if  the  Society 
would  bear  the  expense,  to  make  a machine  on  his  plan  to  perform  nearly  douhle 
what  could  be  perfonned  by  Savery.  In  the  register  of  the  Royal  Society  where  this 
proposition  is  recorded,  a note  is  added  by  .Sir  Isaac  Newton.  There  is  also  a long 
tetter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Savery,  which  was  read  to  the  Society  in  170(3 ; it  states 
that  in  1705  the  young  Prince  of  Hesse  (who  was  aftenvards  killed  in  Handers) 
came  several  times  to  see  his  engine,  and  had  every  part  completely  explained  to 
him,  and  proposed  to  Savery  to  go  to  Cassel  to  make  such  engines  there,  but  this 
he  could  not  do.  Again,  in  17()(5>  a gentleman  came  to  him  from  the  Prince  of 
Hesse,  with  a small  model  of  an  engine  made  partly  on  his  plan,  but  so  imperfect, 
that  it  would  not  work,  and  requested  .Savery  to  set  them  right,  which  he  did. 

'Fhe  fire-engine  described  by  Papin  in  his  publication  of  1707>  is  proposed  to 
give  motion  to  a water-wheel,  the  water  being  forced  by  the  repellent  power  of 
.steam  out  of  the  steam  receiver  into  an  air  vessel ; the  rc-action  of  the  condensed 
air  was  to  throw  the  water  out  again  in  a continuous  jet,  which  was  directed  to 
.strike  the  floats  of  the  water-wheel,  in  order  to  give  it  motion  ; the  steam  after 
having  expelled  the  water  from  the  steam  receiver  wa.s  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
open  air.  M.  Papin’s  machine  is,  on  the  whole,  far  inferior  to  the  engine  of 
Captain  Savery,  as  it  wants  the  advantage  of  the  grand  principle  of  condensation, 
ana  is  only  a return  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester’s  idea ; it  cannot  therefore  be 
called  an  improvement,  except  in  the  separation  of  the  hot  steam  from  the  cold 
water  by  a diaphragm,  or  floating  piston : this  is  a considerable  improvement  on 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester’s,  and  would  be  also  an  advantageous  addition  to  Savery’s, 
if  the  condensing  water  could  be  as  well  applied  to  run  down  the  outside  of  a 
cylindrical  vessel  as  an  oval  one.  Papin’s  greatest  expectation  of  advantage  was 
from  the  use  of  a red-hot  iron  heater  to  be  introduced  into  the  steam  receiver. 

This  engine  of  Papin’s,  and  also  a fire  wheel  proposed  in  Franee  in  1C99,  by 
M.  Amontons,  were  never  put  into  real  practice,  they  do  not  therefore  belong  to 
this  part  of  the  history ; but  an  account  of  both  will  be  given  among  the  projects 
which  are  recorded  in  the  appendix  to  this  work. 


DESAGULIERs’  I.MPROVEMENT  OF  SAVERY’s  ENGINE. 

In  I7I8,  Dr.  Desaguliers  made  an  engine  on  Saveiy’s  |)lan,  but  in  an  im- 
proved form.  He  says,  that  in  considering  Savery’s  engine  w’ith  Ur.  Gravesande 
in  171(5,  they  thought  there  was  a great  waste  of  steam,  by  its  acting  constantly  in 
the  receivers  without  intermi.ssion  ; for  the  steam  becoming  weakened  a.s  it  expels 
the  water,  must  require  some  time  to  recover  its  force,  and  in  this  time  it  must  heat 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  receiver,  and  to  a certain  depth  below  that  surface : 
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they  thought  that  if  an  engine  were  so  contrived,  that  after  the  steam  had  pressed 
up  one  receiver  full  of  water,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  another,  it  should  be 
confined  in  the  boiler  till  the  receiver  was  re-filled  by  the  atmosphere,  and  then 
turned  upon  the  water,  the  steam  would  have  acquired  so  much  force  from  its  con- 
finement, that  it  would  press  suddenly  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  discharge 
a considerable  portion  of  it  even  before  it  became  hcatcil  below  the  surface. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  they  had  a model  made  which  could  either  be  used 
with  one  or  two  receivers,  and  found,  on  experiment,  that  one  receiver  could  be 
discharged  three  times  in  the  same  time  that  two  receivers  could  be  discharged 
once  each.  They  also  learned  that  Captain  Savery  had  made  an  engine  at 
Kensington,  for  Mr.  Ball,  with  only  one  receiver,  which  acted  very  well : from 
this  they  concluded  that  a simple  engine,  which  would  be  more  easily  worked,  and 
would  cost  little  more  than  half  the  money,  would  raise  one-third  more  water. 

In  consequence  of  this  success,  Desaguliers  made  an  engine  with  a spherical 
boiler,  provided  with  a safety-valve,  and  a receiver  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  capacity 
of  the  boiler,  and  of  a cylindrical  figure,  tall,  and  of  small  diameter  in  proportion. 
The  steam  was  admitted  into  the  I'cccivcr  at  top  through  a double-iMissaged 
cock,  the  handle  of  which  being  turned  towards  the  boiler,  admitted  steam ; or, 
licing  turned  towards  the  force-pipe,  admitted  a jet  of  cold  water  to  run 
into  the  receiver  to  perform  the  condensation,  instead  of  throwing  cold  water 
upon  the  outside  of  the  receiver ; by  this  means  a more  perfect  condensation 
was  obtained,  and  with  a less  waste  of  cold  water  than  by  the  original  jilan. 
The  cold  water  was  conveyed  by  a small  pipe,  which  branched  out  from  the 
great  forcing-pipe  to  the  doublc-jrassaged  cock,  which,  when  its  handle  was  turneti 
that  way,  would  admit  the  cold  water  into  the  receiver.  This  water  fell  into  a sort 
of  cullender  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  receiver,  and  pierced  with  holes,  so  as  to  dis- 
[>erse  the  injected  water  in  a shower  of  drops  within  the  receiver. 

This  method  of  injecting  cold  water  into  the  receiver  was  a great  improve- 
ment on  Savory’s  plan,  and  has  been  followed  ever  since  ; but  it  must  be  obscivcd, 
that  the  cold  water  cannot  enter  through  the  cock  into  the  receiver  at  the  first 
instant  that  it  is  opened,  because  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  force- 
pipe  must  necessarily  be  less  than  that  of  the  steam  within  the  receiver  ; therefore, 
the  injection  will  not  commence  until  after  the  steam-cock  is  shut,  and  then  tlu‘ 
condensation,  or  loss  of  heat,  which  always  takes  place  within  the  receiver  from 
the  coldness  of  the  water,  will  very  soon  diminish  tlic  heat,  and  consequently  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  so  that  it  will  no  longer  balance  the  pressure  of  the  column 
of  water,  which  it  had  just  before  lifted  into  the  force-pipe.  This  being  the  case, 
the  injection-water  begins  to  run,  and  falls  in  a shower  through  the  steam  con- 
tained in  the  receiver.  The  effect  of  this  shower  to  produce  the  condensation  is 
surprising  from  the  rapidity  of  its  action.  The  injection,  being  a portion  of  the 
same  water  which  had  just  before  quitted  the  receiver,  it  would  be  supposed  to 
have  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  that  which  was  then  in  contact  with  the 
steam  ; and  hence  the  incrcasctl  rapidity  of  the  condensation  can  only  arise  from 
the  dispersion  of  the  water  into  drops.  When  the  cold  water  is  contained  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  vessel,  the  surface  only  of  the  water  is  exposed  to  the  steam,  and 
soon  becomes  so  heated  that  it  will  not  condense  with  that  great  rapidity  -which  it 
did  at  first,  and  as  heat  will  not  descend  in  fluids,  the  mass  of  the  water  is  not 
affected.  On  the  other  hand,  a small  quantity  of  water  dispersed  in  drops  will  be 
completely  eximsc-d  to  the  steam,  and  will  take  up  therefrom,  in  an  instant,  as  much 
heat  as  will  reduce  the  temjierature  of  the  steam,  and  increase  the  heat  of  the  injec- 
tion-water, until  they  approach  to  an  equality  of  temperature.  From  this  it  follows. 
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that  the  degree  of  condensation  which  can  be  obtained  by  dispersing  cold  water  in 
very  s-niall  drops  within  the  receiver  will  be  in  proportion  to  tlie  coldness  and 
quantity  of  the  injection-water. 

The  quantity  of  cold  w'ater  rctpiired  for  condensation  by  injection  into  the 
receiver  is  far  less  than  when  it  was  applied  on  the  outside,  because  the  receiver 
will  not  transmit  the  heat  of  the  steam  through  it  so  quickly,  and  the  water  there- 
fore ran  down  the  outside  of  the  receiver,  and  ilescended  into  the  well,  without 
being  much  wanneil,  and  without  having  extracted  much  heat  from  the  steam 
within.  All  this  water  was  lost,  having  been  first  raised  to  the  full  height  by  the 
power  of  the  engine,  and  then  suffered  to  run  down  again  into  the  well ; there 
was  also  a loss  of  heat  from  that  film  of  cold  water  which  remainwl  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  receiver,  and  which  must  be  all  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  fresh 
steam  when  it  was  rc-adinitted  into  the  receiver ; on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
cold  water  is  injected  internally,  it  is  much  less  in  quantity,  and  it  is  not  an  entire 
loss  of  the  water  which  has  been  raised,  but  only  of  the  height  to  which  it  has 
been  raised  by  forcing,  becausi?  it  ilocs  not  run  down  any  lower  than  into  the 
receiver. 

Desaguliers’ engine  is  very  complete, 
and  is  pcrha^is  the  best  fonn  of  Savery’s 
invention.  ’I'he  figure  is  copied  from 
his  course  of  Kx})criment8l  Philosophy, 
\'oI.  II.  p.  •tS.'S,  with  the  following  de- 
scription : 

A,  the  cylindrical  receiver,  made  of 
copper : it  communicates  at  bottom  with 
the  sucking  and  forcing-pipes,  between 
tbe  valves  F and  G,  ami  at  top,  by  its 
steam-cock  1)  K,with  the  stcain-piix*  C, 
and  the  injection-cock  M. 

B,  the  spherical  boiler,  also  of  copper ; 
it  must  contain  at  least  five  times  as 
much  as  the  receiver:  it  is  fixed  in  a 
furniicc  of  brickwork  over  the  fire-place 

and  the  fire  and  flame  are  conducted 
round  the  outside  of  the  boiler  at  T. 
'I'hc  boiler  has  a copper  cover  screwed 
on  to  the  top,  which  cover  contains  the 
steam-pi|w  C,  communicating  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cock  D K at  the  top  of 
the  receiver ; also,  the  lowest  gauge- pipe 
N,  and  the  highest  gauge-pipe  O;  like- 
wise a safety-valve,  which  is  kept  down 
by  the  steelyard  and  weight  P,  to  con- 
fine the  steam  to  any  required  degree 
of  elasticity.  Mlien  the  engine  is  at 
work,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler  mu.st  always  be  lower  tium  the  bottom  of  the  short  gauge-pipe  O,  and  higher 
than  the  bottom  of  the  long  gauge-pipe  N. 

D K,  the  steam-cock,  the  key  or  jilug  of  which  is  kept  down  by  a perpen- 
dicular screw,  held  over  it  by  a sort  of  gibbet : the  handle  K.  of  the  cock  is  either 
turned  towards  C,  to  receive  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  or  towards  M (as  in  the 
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figure)  to  shut  out  the  steam,  and  admit  a jet  of  cold  water  from  the  ascending 
force-pipe  E E,  tlirough  the  injection-cock  M,  which  must  always  be  open  during 
the  operation.  When  the  handle  K of  the  cock  is  placed  between  these  two 
positions,  both  passages  are  shut. 

N.  B.  At  D,  in  the  top  of  the  receiver  A,  just  beneath  the  cock  D K,  a 
cullender,  or  spreading-plate,  is  fixed  : it  is  pierced  with  holes,  to  divide  the  steam 
or  the  cold  water,  altcniately,  into  small  jets,  when  admitted  by  the  cock  into  the 
receiver. 

E F G,  the  horse  or  water-pipe,  with  several  elbows  and  three  branches. 
One  of  these  is  soldered  to  the  lower  end  of  the  perpendicular  forcing-pipe  Y,  E, 
another  to  the  upper  end  of  the  upright  sucking-pipe  G M,  and  the  third  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  receiver  A.  This  horse  contains  the  sucking-valve  at  G,  and 
the  forcing-valve  at  F,  which  arc  easily  come  at  by  unscrewing  1,  and  removing 
the  plug  or  stopper  beneath  it. 

I IS  a screw  going  through  a stirrup,  and  pressing  on  the  plug  which  fits  into 
the  hole  over  the  valves  F’  and  G,  and  is  made  tight  by  double  canvas  put  under 
it.  The  stirrup  and  its  screw  I turn  down  like  the  bow  or  handle  of  a |>ail,  so  as 
to  go  out  of  the  way,  when  the  Jilug  is  to  Ix"  withdrawn,  in  order  to  examine  the 
valves. 

R,  the  elevated  cistern  into  which  the  water  is  thrown  up.  It  is  usually 
placed  at  the  top  of  a building.  It  communicates  with  the  forcing-pipe  E by  a 
cock  and  small  branch  at  Y,  to  fill  the  force-pipe  upon  occasion. 

G H,  the  suction-pipe,  to  draw  the  water  up  out  of  the  well. 

H,  a box  in  the  well  at  the  lower  end  of  the  suction-pipe.  It  is  perforated 
with  holes,  to  admit  the  water,  but  to  keep  out  dirt  from  entering  the  pi]>e  with 
the  water. 

T,  the  flue  or  passage  round  the  boiler,  for  the  flame  and  smoke  to  pass  from 
the  fire-place  \'  up  to  the  chimney  L. 

V,  the  door  of  the  lire-place.  The  fire-grate  and  the  ash-hole  arc  seen 
beneath  V.  The  construction  of  these  parts  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  furnace 
for  a brewer’s  copper. 

The  other  three  figures  show  the  construction  of  the  steam-cock  D K,  the  plug 
having  a cavity  at  one  side,  which  goes  down  through  the  liottom  of  the  cock  at  I i, 
to  Icail  down  into  the  receiver,  in  order  to  admit  the  steam  and  jet  of  cold  water 

§ altcniately,  according  as  the  cavity  is  turned  to- 

wards the  steam-pas.sagc  C,  or  towards  the  water- 
passage  M.  The  plug  D K has  also  a notch  be- 
Q liind  at  Q,  to  take  in  the  water  from  the  water- 

passage  M,  and  convey  it  by  the  steam-passage 
C into  the  lioiler,  when  it  is  rcmiisite  to  charge 
t>  the  boiler  with  fresh  water.  Tlie  two  sections 


of  the  cock  and  its  plug  show  two  of  its  different 
positions : in  one,  the  cold  water  from  M is  ad- 
mitted to  run  down  through  the  plug  into  the 
receiver,  but  the  steam-passage  C is  shut.  In  the 
other  position,  the  plug  being  turned  half  round. 


the  passage  through  the  plug  ilown  into  the  receiver  is  quite  closed,  but  the  water 
is  allowed  to  run  from  ^I,  through  the  notch  Q,  to  the  steam-passage  C,  in  onler 
to  replenish  the  boiler  as  before-mentioned. 
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OPERATION  OF  SAVERV’s  ENGINE,  IMPROVED  UY  DESAOUI.IERS. 

Take  off,  or  turn  over,  the  steel-yard  P of  the  safety-valve,  and  open  the  cock 
of  the  short  gauge-pipe  O,  then  having  put  a long  nail  or  any  piece  of  iron  under 
the  safety-valve  to  keep  it  up,  pour  in  water  at  the  funnel  round  that  valve,  and 
a.s  the  water  goes  down  into  the  boiler,  the  air  will  blow  out  at  O,  till  the  surface 
of  the  water  comes  up  above  the  bottom  of  the  short  gauge-pipe  O,  and  then  the 
boiler  is  sufficiently  filled. 

Then  having  turned  the  handle  K,  so  as  to  shut  the  steam-cock  D from  com- 
municating with  the  boiler,  and  likewise  shut  the  two  gauge-cocks  upon  the  boiler 
at  N and  O,  put  the  steelyard  P on  the  valve,  with  its  weight  to  the  near  valve, 
and  light  the  fire  at  V.  For  raising  water  to  a small  height,  the  engine  may  work 
when  the  weight  of  the  steelyard  P is  very  near  the  valve  j but  for  a great  height, 
it  must  be  placed  further  off.  In  trying  the  boiler  at  first,  that  you  may  be  sure 
your  steelyard  weight  is  not  too  heavy,  remove  it  on  the  yard  from  the  valve, 
notch  by  notch,  as  you  increase  your  fire,  till  the  steam  under  the  valve  causes  the 
weight  to  rise  when  it  is  placed  at  the  notch,  farthest  from  the  valve. 

N.  B.  You  may  fasten  a string  to  pull  up  the  steelyard  on  occasion,  so  as  to 
stand  at  a distance,  when  you  make  the  strongest  trial,  that  you  may  be  certain  the 
weight  is  not  too  heavy,  and  take  care  that  no  additional  weight,  is  ever  put  to  the 
steelyard  weight. 

Fill  the  receiver  A with  water,  from  the  force-pipe  E before  you  begin.  ITiis 
is  done  by  taking  out  the  key  or  plug  K of  the  cock  D K (the  screw  which  con- 
fines it  down,  being  first  screwed  up  a little,  and  then  turned  off  sideways,  with  the 
gibbet  whieh  supports  it.)  Then  the  cocks  Y and  M being  open,  the  water  will 
run  into  the  receiver.  You  may  grease  the  key  of  the  cock  as  you  put  it  in  again, 
and  then  the  engine  will  be  prepared  to  work. 

All  being  ready,  and  tne  steam  beginning  to  lift  the  safety-valve,  turn  the 
handle  K of  the  steam-cock  D K on  the  receiver,  towards  C,  to  let  in  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  B,  along  the  steam-pipe  C,  first  opening  a small  passage  and  then 
the  full  bore  ; the  steam  spreading  through  the  small  holes  of  the  cullender  plate 
at  D,  will  press  suddenly  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  receiver  A,  till  that 
surface  is  driven  down  to  the  forcing-valve  F,  the  water  ascending  through  the 
forcing-pipe  E up  to  the  cistern  K,  the  valve  F will  be  heard  to  fall,  when  all  the 
water  is  gone  out  of  the  receiver  A,  and  the  outside  will  feel  very  hot  at  that  time. 

The  water  from  the  receiver,  being  thus  suddenly  emptied  into  the  cistern  R, 
through  the  forcing-pipe,  the  receiver  is  full  of  steam  ; and  the  cock  M being 
sufficiently  open,  turn  back  the  handle  K towards  M,  whereupon  a jet  of  cold 
water  will  spout  into  the  receiver,  through  the  spreatling  plate  at  D,  and  fall  in  a 
shower  of  drops  among  the  steam,  which  will  immediately  condense,  and  the  air, 
pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  at  H,  will  force  the  water  up 
through  the  suction-pipe  GH,  and  valve  G,  into  the  receiver,  and  will  fill  it,  until 
the  outside  of  the  receiver  will  feel  cold,  nearly  up  to  D. 

Then,  turning  the  handle  K towards  C,  as  before,  it  will  admit  the  steam  into 
the  receiver,  to  drive  the  water  out  through  F,  and  by  the  force-pipe  E,  up  to  R : 
then  return  the  handle  K to  M,  to  admit  another  injection,  and  so  on. 

This  engine  may  work  about  four  or  five  hours  before  the  boiler  is  exhausted ; 
which  you  may  know  when  both  the  gauge-cocks  N and  O being  opened,  both  give 
steam  ; because  then  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  being  below  the  bottom 
of  the  longest  gauge-pipe  N,  it  is  too  low,  and  the  boiler  is  in  danger  of  being 
burned. 
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M'lien  both  cocks,  O and  give  water,  there  is  too  much  water  in  the  boiler,  ‘ 
and  some  must  be  thrown  away,  by  opening  the  cock  O,  and  emitting  water  there- 
from, till  that  cock  gives  steam. 

So  that  when  the  cock  O,  if  it  is  opened,  gives  steam,  and  the  cock  N,  if  it  is 
opened,  gives  water,  the  boiler  is  in  right  order. 

When  you  would  replenish  the  boiler,  you  may  either  remove  the  fire  first,  or 
let  out  the  steam  through  the  cocks  N and  O.  Then  turn  the  handle  K from  you 
behind,  and  when  it  .stands  between  M and  C,  it  will  place  the  notch  Q in  the 

^of  the  cock,  in  the  situation  shown  by  the  separate  figure  •,  and  then  (the  cock 
eing  still  open,  as  well  as  the  cock  Y,)  the  water  will  run  from  the  cistern  R, 
through  the  foieing-pipe  E,  and  the  cocks  M and  1),  and  will  pa.ss  by  the  steam-pipe 
C into  the  boiler,  without  going  into  the  receiver,  which  you  may  have  filled  before 
if  you  please,  the  steelyard  P l>eing  taken  off  of  the  valve,  and  the  cock  O being 
open,  will  let  out  the  steam,  or  air,  as  the  water  comes  into  the  boiler. 

To  know  when  you  have  water  enough  in  the  Imilcr,  observe  when  the  cock  O 
cca-ses  to  blow  air,  and  the  valve  (which  must  not  be  propped  open)  will  then  dance 
up  and  down.  Turn  back  the  handle  K,  and  shut  the  cock  Y,  and  the  engine 
will  be  ready  to  go  on  working  again.  (" E.rper.  Philos. J 

According  to  these  improvements,  Desaguliers  caused  seven  of  these  fire- 
engines  to  be  erected,  after  the  year  1717  or  1718-  The  first  was  for  the  Czar 
Peter  the  Great,  and  it  was  set  up  in  his  gardens  near  .St.  Petersburgh.  The 
boiler  of  this  engine  wa.s  spherical  (as  they  all  were  in  this  way,  the  steam  being 
So  much  .stronger  than  the  air),  and  held  between  five  and  six  hogsheads ; the 
receiver  held  one  hogshead,  and  was  filled  and  emptied  four  times  in  a minute. 
The  water  was  drawn  up  by  suction,  or  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  feet 
high  out  of  the  well,  and  then  pressed  up  1 1 feet  higher.  The  pipes  were  all  of 
copper,  but  soldered  to  the  valve-piece  with  soft  solder,  which  held  very  well  for 
that  height ; but  Desaguliers  says,  he  did  not  venture  either  upon  a greater  quantity 
for  that  height,  or  a greater  height  for  that  quantity ; for  if  the  quantity  was  larger 
than  above,  the  boiler  must  have  been  larger,  and  steam  of  the  same  force  would 
have  had  a greater  surface  to  act  upon,  which  might  have  burst  the  boiler,  or 
would  have  required  it  to  have  been  made  much  thicker. 

Another  engine  of  this  sort,  which  he  put  up  for  a friend  in  1720,  drew  up 
the  water  ‘ift  feet  from  the  well,  and  then,  by  the  pressure  of  the  sTeam,  it  was  forced 
up  2t  feet  higher,  into  a cistern  holding  about  thirty  tun.s,  placed  at._the  top  of 
a tower,  from  which  it  ran  down  again,  through  a conduit-pipe,  and  played  several 
jets  in  the  garden.  But  sometimes,  no  jets  being  played,  the  water  was  discharged 
at  the  height  of  fi  or  8 feet,  out  of  the  force-pipes,  to  fill  ponds  and  water  meadows 
in  dry  weather,  which  it  did  with  a less  strength  of  steam,  than  would  drive  the  water 
into  the  tower  ■,  or  if  the  .same  steam  was  kept  up,  it  would  make  eight  or  nine 
strokes  in  a minute,  instead  of  about  six,  as  when  the  water  was  driven  up  into  the 
cistern.  Upon  the  safety-valve  there  was  a steelyard,  the  place  of  whose  weight 
showed  the  strength  of  the  steam,  and  how  high  it  was  capable  of  raising  water ; 
but  when  the  weight  was  at  the  very  end  of  the  steelyard,  the  steam,  being  then 
very  strong,  wouhl  lift  it  up,  and  escape  at  the  valve,  rather  than  damage  the  Miler. 

Twenty-five  years  after  this  engine  was  made,  a man,  who  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  engine,  undertook  to  work  it  without  any  instructions  j and 
having  placed  the  weight  at  the  farther  end  of  the  steelyard,  in  order  to  collect  steam, 
to  make  the  engine  work  quicker,  and  also  hung  a very  heavy  plumber’s  iron  upon 
the  end  of  the  .steelyard,  the  confined  steam  not  being  able  to  lift  the  safety-valve 
and  steelyard,  when  loaded  with  all  this  unusual  weight,  accumulated  until  it  burst 
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open  the  boiler  with  a great  explosion,  and  the  pieces  which  flew  asunder,  killed 
the  unfortunate  man  who  stood  near  it. 

These  accounts  show  how  high,  and  in  what  quantity,  this  kind  of  fire-engine 
can  safely  raise  the  water.  About  as  much  fire,  as  a common  large  parlour-fire,  was 
sufficient  to  work  this  engine,  and  raise  fifteen  tons  per  hour  .5.i  feet  high  ; so  that 
if  the  cistern  was  kept  full,  the  jets  could  be  made  to  play  to  entertain  friends  at 
any  time,  and  then  a man  being  sent  to  light  the  fire  under  the  Iwiler,  the  engine 
would  raise  more  water  to  supply  the  jets,  before  the  cistern  was  empty,  and  thus 
keep  them  supplied  as  long  as  the  fire  was  kept  in. 

Desaguhers  concludes  his  description  with  a comparison  between  his  engine  on 
Savory’s  plan,  and  the  cylinder  atmospheric  engine,  invented  by  Newcomen,  which 
will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter.  He  says,  “ .Savery’s  engine  on  my  plan 
“ consists  of  so  few  parts,  that  it  comes  very  cheap,  in  proportion  to  the  water  it 
“ raises,  but  has  its  limits.  Newcomen’s  cylinder-engine  has  also  its  limits  the 
“ other  way : it  must  not  be  too  small  j for  then  it  will  have  a great  deal  of 
“ friction,  in  proportion  to  the  water  that  it  raises,  and  will  cost  too  much,  having 
“ as  many  parts  as  the  largest  engines,  which  arc  the  best  and  the  cheapest,  in 
“ proportion  to  the  water  they  raise.  'ITie  loss  by  friction  is  also  as  the  diameter 
“ of  the  cylinder,  whereas  the  water  raised  is  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  and 
“ a much  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  power  is  employed  to  move  the  small 
“ machinery  in  a .small  engine,  than  in  a ^at  one. 

“ 1 had  an  experimental  proof  of  this  at  Westminster,  in  the  year  1728  or 
“ 172ft,  when  a Mr.  Jones  built  a working  model  of  Newcomen’s  engine  in  my 
“ garden  (which  model  he  intended  to  prc.sent  to  the  King  of  Spain).  I had  at 
“ the  same  time,  near  the  place  where  he  erected  his  engine,  one  of  mine,  on 
“ .Savery’s  plan,  which  raised  ten  tuns  an  hour  about  .J8  feet  high.  He  made  his 
“ boiler  of  the  exact  size  of  mine,  and  his  cylinder  was  six  inches  bore,  and  about 
“ two  feet  in  length.  When  his  model  or  cylinder-engine  was  finished,  it  raised 
“ but  four  tuns  per  hour,  into  the  same  cistcni  as  mine.  It  cost  him  SIX)/.,  and 
“ mine,  having  all  copper  pipes,  had  cost  me  but  80/.” 


ON  thf.  .si‘i*ucation.s  of  savery’s  fire-exginf.,  its  advantages  and  defects. 

It  appears  that  a number  of  .small  engines  were  erected,  under  the  authority 
of  the  patent,  for  the  supply  of  gentlemen’s  houses  and  gardens  with  water,  in 
different  parts  of  England,  and  they  succeeded  very  well ; they  were  also  tried  for 
waterworks  and  for  mines. 

nesaguliers,  in  his  Course  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  wiiich  was  written 
in  17‘f3.  after  more  improved  steam-engines  were  brought  into  u.se,  says  that 
“ ('aptain  .Savery  made  a great  many  experiments  to  bring  his  engine  to  i>erfection, 
“ and  did  erect  several,  which  raised  water  very  well  for  gentlemen’s  scats,  but 
“ could  not  succeed  for  mines,  or  supplying  towns,  where  the  water  was  to  be 
“ raised  very  high,  and  in  great  quantities,  for  then  the  steam  required  to  be 
“ boiled  up  to  such  a strength,  as  to  be  ready  to  tear  all  the  vessels  to  pieces. 
“ The  heat  wliich  is  sufficient  to  boil  water,  will  produce  steam  whose  spring  is 
“ of  the  same  strength  as  common  air ; but  that  steam  having  effected  the  removal 
“ of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  being  condensed,  the  return  of  the  atmosphere  to 
“ press  up  the  water,  is  only  capable  of  bringing  the  water  up  to  a little  uMve  30 
“ feet  j and  for  every  32  feet  that  the  water  is  to  Ire  raised  higher,  the  steam 
“ must  be  so  many  times  stronger  than  the  air.  For  example  : if  the  water  is  to 
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“ be  forced  up  90  or  100  feet  higher  than  the  receiver,  where  the  steam  acts  upon 
“ it,  the  steam  must  be  three  or  four  times  stronger  than  the  common  air,  and 
" a great  deal  stronger  than  that,  (perhaps  six  times  stronger)  because  the  hot 
“ steam  striking  upon  the  surface  of  cold  water  in  the  receiver,  condenses  itself, 
“ and  thereby  becomes  ineifeetual  till  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  a small  depth 
“ of  it,  is  m^c  warm,  enough  not  to  condense  any  more  steam  ; and  then  (and 
“ not  before)  the  water  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  elastic  steam  to  make  it  rise. 
“ I have  known  Captain  .Savery,  at  York  Buildings  waterworks  in  London,  make 
“ steam  eight  or  ten  times  stronger  than  common  air ; and  then  its  heat  was  so 
“ great,  that  it  would  melt  common  soft  solder,  and  its  strength  so  great  as  to 
“ blow  open  several  of  the  joints  of  his  machine,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  be  at  the 
“ pains  and  charge,  to  have  all  his  joints  soldered  with  spelter  or  hard  solder.” 

Mr.  .Savery  proposed  at  the  commencement,  to  apply  his  engine  to  give 
motion  to  all  sorts  of  millwork  ; but  it  docs  not  appear  that  it  was  attempted  in 
his  time,  for  at  that  period  there  were  scarcely  any  mills  which  could  have  sup- 
ported the  expense  of  erecting  and  maintaining  such  engines,  even  where  coals 
were  cheapest. 

For  draining  fen  lauds,  Savery’s  engine  was  not  well  adapted  ; because,  in 
most  cases,  the  water  is  required  to  be'  raised  to  only  a small  height,  but  in  very 
great  quantities  ; therefore  several  engines  would  be  wanted  for  one  drainage,  and 
great  part  of  their  power  would  be  lost,  because  the  perpendicular  height  at  which 
the  water  would  be  discharged,  would  always  be  less  than  the  height  to  which  the 
atmospheric  pressure  can  raise  the  water.  To  ships,  it  is  probable  this  engine 
was  never  applied,  nor  has  the  inventor  pointed  out  the  means.  Hence  it  appears 
that  his  engines  were  only  applicable  in  a small  number  of  cases. 

'lliey  could  not  be  generally  employed  in  mines,  for  several  important  reasons. 
The  working  part  of  the  engine  must  necessarily  be  placed  from  26  to  29  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  mine  ■,  and  if,  by  any  accident,  the  engine  should  be 
deranged,  and  unable  to  work  for  a few  day.s,  the  water  would  rise  above  that  level, 
and  tlie  engine  would  be  drowned  and  irrecoverably  lost,  without  some  other 
engines  to  drain  the  mine,  to  that  level.  As  the  power  of  suction  in  this  engine 
cannot  extend  much  more  than  26  feet,  the  rest  of  the  perpendicular  lift,  must  be 
obtained  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  ; and  for  every  30  or  32  feet  of 
altitude  of  this  column,  a pressure,  equal  to  the  atmosphere,  must  he  exerted  on 
the  inside  of  the  boiler  and  receiver,  tending  to  burst  them  open. 

It  would  not  be  practicable,  in  constant  work,  to  force  the  water  by  steam  of 
more  than  three  atmospheres  pressure,  or  about  64  feet  above  the  engine ; and 
this  limits  the  power  of  an  engine,  on  .Savery’s  plan,  to  about  90  feet  lift  at  the 
utmost.  Hence  a separate  engine  would  be  required  for  every  15  fathoms  of  the 
depth  of  a mine,  and  they  must  raise  the  water  from  one  to  another ; therefore 
if  any  one  engine  was  deranged,  the  rest  must  stop  until  it  was  refitted. 

Another  difficulty  was  in  the  quantity  of  water  which  could  be  raised  with 
safety  : the  size  of  Savery’s  largest  boiler  did  not  exceed  30  inches  diameter,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  receiver  could  be  but  small ; therefore,  most  mines  would 
require  several  engines  at  the  same  level.  The  charge,  trouble,  and  difficulty 
attending  such  a number,  would  prevent  their  introduction,  even  in  cases  where 
they  would  have  been  of  great  service. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  in  .Savery’s  engines  was  likewise  very  great  compared 
with  the  modem  engines ; and  they  were  always  in  danger  of  blowing  up,  when 
they  were  employed  to  raise  water  to  any  considerable  height. 
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.Suppose,  for  instance,  the  water  is  to  be  raised  90  feet,  viz.  26  by  suction, 
and  the  remaining  61.  feet  by  the  force  of  the  steam.  To  effect  this,  the  pressure 
within  the  vessels  must  be  considerably  more  than  three  atmospheres  ; and  every 
square  inch  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  boiler  and  receiver  will  be  pressed  with  a 
force  of  more  than  30  pounds,  tending  to  burst  them  open.  This  moderate  height 
will  therefore  require  very  strong  vessels,  and  the  joints  must  be  made  with  the 
greatest  care ; for  although  that  pressure  is  less  than  is  usual  in  pumps,  and  other 
hydraulic  machines,  yet  there  is  more  danger  of  the  vessels  being  burst  by  steam 
of  great  elasticity,  than  by  an  equal  pressure  of  a column  of  water ; because  the 
force  of  the  steam  is  always  accumulating,  and  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  increased  by 
any  accession  of  the  heat ; and  also  the  heat  tends  to  weaken  the  vessels,  parti- 
cularly the  boiler,  which  sooner  or  later,  must  be  reduced  in  thickness  at  the 
bottom,  and  will  then  bui-st. 

With  a view  to  strengthen  the  boiler,  hoops  and  internal  bars  have  been 
proi>osed,  acconling  to  the  suggestion  of  the  \Iarquis  of  Worcester ; but  this 
would  have  licen  of  very  little  service,  because  the  still  greater  evil,  of  the  con- 
densation of  the  steam  would  remain.  It  is  therefore  better  to  divide  the  mine  into 
engines,  of  from  60  to  80  feet  lift,  according  to  Mr.  .Savery’s  first  proposition, 
than  to  attempt  using  steam  of  such  a degree  of  elasticity  as  to  require  those 
precautions. 

It  appears  from  the  tables  of  the  clastic  force  of  steam,  that  it  must  be  heated 
to  a temperature  of  273”  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  before  it  can  overcome  a 
column  of  water  of  Gi  feet  in  altitude ; and  as  this  steam  must  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  cold  water  in  the  receiver,  which  is  perhaps  as  low 
as  50",  the  condensation  of  the  steam  is  excessive  at  first,  and  must  continue  until 
the  surface  of  the  water  acquires  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  steam  ; which, 
however,  it  will  soon  do,  because  the  heat  is  transmitted  downward  very  slowly. 
M'hcn  the  surface  of  the  water  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  steam,  which  before  was 
condcnsetl  as  fast  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  water,  will  begin  to  aceumulatc  in 
the  receiver,  and  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ; the  elasticity  of  the  steam 
increases  as  this  accumulation  goes  on,  until  it  so  much  exceeds  the  pressure  of  the 
column  of  water  as  to  drive  it  up  the  force-pipe ; but  as  soon  as  any  of  the  water, 
is  thus  expelled  from  the  receiver,  a renewal  of  the  condensation  is  produced  by 
the  cold  and  wet  surface,  of  that  part  of  the  receiver,  which  was  before  filled  with 
water ; this  condensation  will  be  even  more  rapid  than  the  former,  because  the 
vessel,  being  made  of  metal,  will  absorb  the  heat  more  rapidly  than  the  water  did ; 
this  will  delay  the  process  of  forcing  out  the  water,  until  the  metallic  substance  of 
the  receiver,  is  made  ns  hot  as  the  steam. 

Mr.  Savery  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  this,  for  he  says  in  the 
Miner’s  Friend,  “ 'ITie  steam  acts  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  receiver; 
“ which  surface  only  being  heated  by  the  steam,  it  does  not  condense,  but  the  steam 
“ gravitates,  or  presses  with  an  clastic  quality  like  air,  and  still  increasing  its 
“ elasticity  or  spring,  until  it  counterpoises,  or  rather  exceeds  the  weight  of  the 
“ column  of  water  in  the  force-pipe,  which  then  it  will  necessarily  drive  up  that 
“ pipe  ; tlm  steam  then  takes  some  time  to  recover  its  power,  but  it  will  at  last 
“ discharge  the  water  out  at  the  top  of  the  pipe.  You  may  sec  on  the  outside  of 
“ the  receiver  how  the  water  goes  out,  as  well  as  if  it  was  transparent ; fonso  far 
“ as  the  steam  is  contained  within  the  vessel,  it  is  dry  without,  and  so  hot  as  scarcely 
“ to  endure  the  least  touch  of  the  hand  ; but  as  far  as  the  water  is  withinside  the 
“ said  vessel,  it  will  be  cold  and  wet  on  the  outside,  where  any  water  has  fallen  on 
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“ it ; which  cold  and  moisture  vanish  as  fast  as  the  steam  takes  the  place  of  the 
“ water  in  its  descent.”  The  heat  thus  given  to  the  metal  of  the  receiver  must  be 
all  dissipated  in  waste  by  the  cold  water  which  is  thrown  on  the  outside  to  make 
the  condensation. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SAVERy’s  ENGINE. 

The  rapid  condensation  which  must  take  place,  when  steam  of  a great  elastic 
force  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  cold  water,  is  an  insuperable  bar 
to  the  raising  of  water  to  any  considerable  height,  on  Savery’s  plan  ; for  the  receiver 
must  necessarily  be  heated,  before  the  steam  can  exert  an  elastic  force  in  it ; and 
then,  in  order  to  make  the  vacuum,  it  is  equally  requisite  to  cool  the  receiver  again. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  all  the  interior  surface  of  the  receiver,  and  of  the  water, 
u hot  as  possible  when  the  steam  is  to  act  in  it,  and  as  cold  as  possible  when  the 
vacuum  is  required  ; because,  in  all  cases,  the  elasticity  of  steam  depends  upon  its 
temperature,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  table  of  elasticities. 

In  reality,  a perfect  vacuum  can  never  be  obtained,  for  there  is  always  a 
vapour  in  the  receiver,  more  or  less  clastic,  according  to  its  temperature ; and  if  the 
receiver  be  imperfectly  cooled,  the  vacuum  will  be  proportionably  imperfect.  For 
instance,  if  the  inside  of  the  receiver  were  only  cooled  to  a temperature  of  1 12  deg. 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  remaining  in  the  receiver, 
would  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a column  of  water  of  three  feet  in  height ; even 
in  that  case,  the  water  might  be  raised  by  suction  to  a height  of  26  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  well,  because  the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
being  more  than  33  feet,  there  would  still  bo  an  ascending  force,  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  a column  of  more  than  four  feet  of  water,  to  make  the  water  run 
upwards  through  the  suction-pipe  and  its  valves.  But  suppose  the  receiver  was 
cooled  down  to  SO  di^.  the  remaining  vapour  would  be  only  equal  to  a column  of 
water  of  one  foot ; and  therefore  in  the  latter  case,  the  water  might  be  raised  two 
feet  higher  by  suction  than  in  the  former  case,  and  with  equal  rapidity.  Hence 
there  is  a loss  of  effect  from  imperfectly  cooling  the  receiver ; and  although  in  either 
case,  the  force  of  suction  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  receiver  when  juaced  at  an 
altitude  of  26  feet  above  the  well ; yet  with  an  imperfect  vacuum  the  water  will  rise 
slowly  through  the  suction-pipe,  and  will  take  a considerable  time  to  fill  the  receiver ; 
but  when  the  vacuum  is  more  perfect,  or  the  altitude  less,  the  receiver  will  be 
quickly  filled,  and  the  engine  will  raise  more  water  in  the  same  time. 

For  these  reasons,  the  heat  which  is  communicated  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  to  the  metal  of  the  receiver,  is  not  only  a waste  of  the  strength  of  the  steam, 
which  should  force  up  the  water,  but  is  a great  evil  in  preventing  the  subsequent 
condensation,  and  rendering  the  vacuum  imperfect. 

Tlie  most  obvious  remedy  for  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  contact  of  the  steam 
with  the  water  is,  to  employ  a cylindrical  receiver  with  a floating  cover  on  tho 
surface  of  the  water,  to  separate  the  hot  steam  from  the  cold  water.  This  was 
proposed  by  Papin  in  his  publication  of  1707 but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
put  in  practice  at  that  time,  although  it  would  have  been  very  easily  applied  to 
Desagutier’s  form  of  the  engine.  The  best  float,  is  a box  of  thin  copper,  hollow 
within,  and  very  closely  soldered:  it  should  be  circular  like  a grindstone,  and  made 
to  fit  the  inside  of  the  cylindrical  receiver  as  nearly  as  possible,  without  actually 
touching  its  sides ; the  upper  and  under  surfaces  should  ^ covered  with  varnished 
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wood,  or  the  inside  of  the  box  may  be  filled  with  burnt  cork,  to  prevent  the  heat 
penetrating  through  the  float  to  the  water.  But  this  would  be  only  a partial 
remedy  for  the  evil,  berausc  the  condensation  from  the  cold  and  wet  surface  of  the 
receiver  would  still  continue. 

When  the  hot  steam  is  admitted,  the  heat  will  jiass  very  quickly  through  the 
metal  of  the  receiver,  as  Mr.  Savery  obseiwed  j and  if  the  receiver  is  made  of  thick 
metal  to  give  it  strength,  it  must  absorb  a considerable  portion  of  heat  in  its  own 
substance,  as  well  as  what  it  communicates  to  the  surrounding  air.  This  loss  will 
recur  every  time  the  steam  is  admitted,  and  all  this  heat  will  return  into  the 
receiver  again,  when  the  cold  water  is  injected,  and  then  it  will  do  harm  by 
raising  a vapour  and  impairing  the  vacuum. 

'Hie  Wiuste  of  heat  from  this  cause,  will  be  rendered  very  small,  if  the  receiver 
is  made  of  wood  hooped  like  a cask,  and  lined  with  very  thin  sheet  copjicr ; because 
wood  transmits  heat  so  slowly,  that  the  inside  surface  of  a thick  wooden  vessel 
may  be  heated  and  then  cooled  again,  as  often  as  the  operation  of  this  engine 
reipiires,  before  any  sensible  heat  can  penetrate  far  into  the  thickness  of  the 
wood  : or  a cylindrical  receiver  may  be  made  of  thin  sheet  copper,  soldered  up,  and 
enclosed  within  another  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  so  much  larger  so  as  to  leave  a space 
of  two  inches  all  round  between  the  two  j a layer  of  powder  of  charc-oal  being 
hard  rammed  into  this  space,  would  effectually  prevent  the  passage  of  the  heat, 
and  yet  would  support  the  thin  copper  vessel  very  firinly. 

'I'herefore,  to  constnict  Savory’s  engine  in  the  best  manner,  it  should  have  a 
cylindrical  receiver  of  very  thin  copper,  enclosed  within  a strong  wooden  vessel ; or 
within  a cast-iron  vessel,  with  a layer  of  charcoal  intcrposcsl  between  them  ; and  the 
receiver  should  be  fitted  with  a fiollow  floating  piston,  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Another  circumstance  deserving  attention,  is  to  allow  very  ample  passages  for 
the  water,  that  it  may  fa*ely  enter  into  the  receiver  by  the  suction-pipe,  and  as 
quickly  make  its  exit  by  the  force-pipe.  An  engine  so  constructed  will  work  w-ith 
celerity,  and  the  steam  will  discharge  the  water  in  the  least  possible  time,  whereby 
the  loss  of  heat  by  condensation,  will  be  less:  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  attempt  to  raise  the  water  by  suction,  to  its  utmost  height,  which  is  from 
30  to  32  feet,  because  it  would  then  rise  very  slowly:  but,  by  reducing  the  height, 
to  26  feet,  the  resistance  is  diminished,  whilst  the  motive  force  remains  the  same, 
and  therefore  the  water  is  drawn  up  more  quickly. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  water  will  rise  up  into  the  receiver,  depends 
greatly  iqion  the  size  of  the  suction-pijH!,  and  vidves,  comjiared  with  the  receiver. 
The  old  engines  were  very  faulty  in  that  respect ; the  water-pipes  being  made  too 
small,  and  the  jiassages  of  the  valves  still  more  contracted  ; hence  the  water  must 
have  risen  very  slowly  in  the  receiver,  even  when  it  jiassed  veiy  rapidly  through 
the  small  ascending-pipes.  By  enlarging  the  pipes,  a considerable  increase  of 
effect  might  have  been  obtained,  both  in  the  height  to  which  the  water  could  be 
raised,  and  the  quantity  which  could  be  brought  up  in  a given  time,  with  the  same 
expenditure  of  steam. 

The  area  of  the  water-passage,  at  its  most  contracted  part,  should  not  be  less 
than  half  the  area  of  the  cylindrical  receiver;  and  if  still  laiger  than  half  that  area, 
the  engine  would  act  quicker,  which  is  a great  advantage  to  the  pcrfonnance,  be- 
cause there  is  less  time  for  the  heat  to  be  dissipated,  and  more  work  is  performed. 

Savory’s  engine  being  well  executed,  with  due  attention  to  these  circuinstaucos, 
will  perform  as  well  as  an  engine  can  do,  whilst  the  water  which  is  to  be  raised 
is  permitted  to  enter  into  the  steam  receiver ; but  it  was  not  until  the  piston  was 
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made  to  fit  exactly  into  the  cylindrical  receiver,  and  the  water  kejit  altogether  out 
of  it,  that  the  steam-engine  was  rendered  an  efficient  machine.  This  form,  which 
was  suggcstcil  by  Papin  in  l(i!K),  and  perfected  by  Newcomen  in  1710,  introduced 
much  coni])lexity  in  the  machine  ; for  it  became  neces.sary  to  have  a separate  receiver 
with  its  piston,  or,  in  other  words,  a pump,  to  raise  the  water,  and  also  machinery 
to  communicate  the  motion  of  the  steam-piston  to  that  of  the  pump.  'Phe  simplicity 
of  .Savery’s  engine,  ami  the  certainty  of  its  action,  renders  it  a valuable  machine 
for  raising  water,  in  situations  to  which  it  is  applicable ; but  these  are  so  few,  that 
the  steam-engine  would  have  been  of  very  limited  utility,  if  .Savery’s  principle  had 
not  been  improved  upon. 

•Since  more  perfect  steam-engines  have  come  into  use,  some  ingenious  en- 
gineers have  proceeded  on  .Savery’s  plan  ; and  have  endeavoured  to  improve  it  so 
far,  that  it  coulil  be  employed  for  mines,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Ulakely  made 
many  attempts  to  introduce  .Savery’s  engine  in  an  improved  form.  He  obtained  a 
patent  in  l7f>(i;-from  the  specification  of  which,  it  apjiears  that  his  improvement 
was  to  use  oil  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  receiver,  and  form  a piston, 
or  disk,  between  the  hot  steam  and  the  cold  water,  so  as  to  avoid  condensation  of 
the  steam  by  touching  the  surface  of  the  water.  Or  air  was  to  be  adinittetl  into 
tlie  receiver,  for  the  same  purpose  : in  this  case,  two  receivers  were  to  be  used ; one 
in  the  same  situation  as  .Savery’s,  which  was  to  receive  the  air  ; and  the  hot  steam, 
when  admitted  into  it,  compressed  that  air,  and  forced  it  to  descend  by  a pipe,  to  the 
sscond  receiver  jilaced  beneath  it,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  well ; and  riii-s  condensed 
air  was  to  expel  the  water  therefrom,  and  drive  it  up  the  force-pipe.  By  this  means 
he  hoped  to  prevent  the  steam  coming  in  contact  with  the  water,  and  thus  avoid 
the  condensation.  Mr.  Blakely’s  engine  was  not  found  to  answer  any  better  than 
the  original  plan  of  Savory;  because  air  will  not  make  a complete  separation 
between  the  steam  and  the  cold  water,  as  the  inventor  expectetl,  and  a great 
power  is  re<|uired,  to  compress  the  air  sufficientlv  to  make  it  lift  the  column  of 
water ; and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  compressed  air,  it  must  aftenvards  be  let  out 
into  the  atmosphere,  or  forced  along  with  the  water  up  the  pipe : in  either  case, 
the  power  requireil  to  produce  the  compression  of  the  air  is  all  lost.  A review  of 
these  projects  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Appendix  ; but  to  avoid 
returning  to  the  description  of  Savery’s  engine,  such  improved  forms  of  it  as  are 
really  useful,  will  be  now  described,  before  proceeding  to  the  account  of  other 
steam-engines. 

.Savery’s  engine  may  be  usefully  employed  for  raising  water  to  a height  of  30 
or  35  feet,  which  can  be  done  principally  by  suction,  with  only  a very  slight 
pressure  for  the  remainder.  .Several  small  engines  have  been  erected  upon  this 
plan  ; and  where  the  water  which  is  raised  requires  to  be  immediately  heated,  they 
arc  very  capital  machines  ; because  all  the  loss  of  heat  being  thrown  into  the  water, 
iCarms  it,  before  it  enters  the  boiler,  in  which  it  is  to  lie  heated,  so  as  to  economise 
the  whole  of  the  heat.  For  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  into  the 
evaporating  boilers  for  a salt  or  alum  work,  or  for  a brewery;  they  are  also  parti- 
cularly applicable,  for  raising  water  for  wann-baths. 

A small  engine  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Mr.  Genjembre,  of  Paris,  in  1820, 
for  raising  water  for  a floating-bath  in  the  river  .Seine,  and  answered  the  purpose 
very  completely.  When  circumstances  will  allow,  the  most  advantageous  way  is  to 

Serform  the  whole  lift  by  the  suction,  and  even  to  allow  the  water  a sufficient 
escent,  to  empty  the  receiver  by  its  own  gravity,  without  forcing  it  in  the  least  by 
the  steam.  In  this  fonn  of  the  engine,  the  water  cannot  be  raised  above  20  or  22 
feet ; but  the  advantage  is,  that  the  steam  need  not  have  much  greater  elastic  force 
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than  the  atmospheric  air,  or  just  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  make  it  enter  briskly 
into  the  receiver,  as  the  water  runs  out.  The  temperature  of  the  steam  will  then 
be  only  a little  above  the  boiling  point,  or  about  deg.  and  consetjucntly  the 
loss  by  the  condensation  is  not  so  serious ; and  as  the  steam  is  not  pressed  upon 
the  water,  it  is  not  brought  into  such  close  contact  with  the  cold  surface,  as  in 
the  foreing  engines. 

When  the  engine  operates  thus  by  suction  only,  the  injection-water  must  be 
thrown  in  by  a small  force-pump;  and  there  must  be  a small  air-valve  applied 
to  the  receiver,  at  which  the  steam  when  it  first  enters  may  blow  out  that  air  which 
will  unavoidably  insinuate  itself  into  the  engine,  and  which,  without  this  provision, 
would  accumulate  until  it  would  fill  the  receiver,  and  impair  the  vacuum.  .Also, 
to  render  the  engine  complete,  it  must  be  made  self-acting,  that  it  may  perform  all 
its  functions  of  opening  and  shutting  its  valves,  and  supplying  itself  with  water, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  attendant,  who  will  then  have  only  to  keep  up 
the  fire. 

.Several  engines  upon  this  principle,  with  various  improvements  taken  from 
other  steam-engines,  were  erected  by  Mr.  Joshua  Uigley,  many  years  ago,  at 
Manchester,  and  in  other  parts  of  Lancashire,  to  ini]K,'l  the  machinery  of  some  of 
the  earliest  manufactories  and  cotton-mills  in  that  district.  The  engine  usually 
raised  the  water  about  l(i  to  ‘20  feet  high  ; and  the  water  descending  again,  gave 
motion  to  an  overshot  water-wheel.  This  is  Mr.  Savery’s  original  project  for 
working  mills ‘by  his  engine  : but  Mr.  Rigley  contrived  his  engines  to  work  without 
an  attendant ; the  motion  of  the  water-wheel  being  made  to  open  and  shut  the 
regulator,  and  injection-cock,  at  the  proper  intervals.  They  continued  in  use  for 
some  years,  but  were  at  length  given  up  in  favor  of  better  engines. 

In  Nicholson’s  Philosophical  .Journal,  fto.  vol.  i.  p.  H!J,  the  following  sketch 
and  description  is  given  of  an  engine  of  this  kind,  whiem  was  erected  at  Mr.  Kicr’s 
manufactory,  .St.  i’ancros,  Loudon,  and  which  worked  there  for  many  years,  to 
turn  lathes,  &c. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A STEAM-ENGINE,  ON  SAVERY’s  PRINCIPLE,  WHICH  RAISES 
WATER  TO  TURN  A WATER-WHEEL. 

“ The  figure  is  a section  of  this  engine,  taken  through  the  centre.  H represents 
“ a lioiler,  .shaped  like  a waggon,  seven  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  five  cieep : it 
“ was  considered  as  being  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  work  a larger  engine ; a 
“ circumstance  which  must,  in  a certain  degree,  diminish  the  effects  of  the  present 
“ one.  The  boiler  feeds  itself  with  water  from  an  elevated  cistern,  by  a pi|>e 
“ which  descends  into  the  boiler,  and  has  a valve  in  it,  at  the  upper  end,  which 
“ shuts  downwards,  and  is  connected  by  a wire  with  a float  on  the  surface  of  the 
“ water  within  the  boiler,  so  as  to  open  the  valve,  whenever  the  water  subside.s 
“ below  its  intended  level ; for  the  float  which  swims  on  the  water  then  sinks,  and 
“ by  its  weight  draws  the  valve  up,  to  allow  the  water  from  the  cistern  to  run 
“ down  the  pipe  and  supply  the  deficiency : but  as  the  water  in  the  boiler  rises, 
“ the  float  closes  the  valve.  The  lioiler,  therefore,  remains  constantly,  or  nearly  at 
“ the  same  degrce  of  fulness. 

“ The  steam  is  conveyed  by  a pipe  C to  a box  D,  through  which,  by  the 
" opening  and  shutting  of  a valve,  it  can  be  admitted  to  the  cylindrical  receiver  A. 
“ 1 he  axis  K serves  as  a key  to  open  and  shut  the  valve,  which  is  a circular  plate, 
“ formed  conical  on  the  edge,  and  fits  in  a corresponding  aperture  in  the  bottom  of 
“ the  box  D.  H is  a cistern,  from  which  the  engine  draws  its  water  through  a vertical 
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“ suction-pipe,  in  which  a valve,  G,  is  placed  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  water. 
“ R is  another  cistern,  into  which  the  water  is  delivered  from  the  receiver  A, 
“ through  the  spout  h’,  which  is  provided  with  a valve,  opening  outwards.  W W 
“ represents  an  overshot  water-wheel,  18  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the  axis  S 
“ communicates  motion  to  the  lathes  and  other  machines  used  in  the  manufactory. 

“ The  engine  raises  the  water  from  the  lower  cistern  H,  by  suction,  into  the 

“ receiver  A ; from  which  it  runs  into 
the  upper  ci.steni  U,  and  thence 
“ flows  through  a sluice  into  the  buckets 
“ of  the  water-wheel  W,  to  give  it 
“ motion.  The  water,  as  it  is  discharged 
“ from  the  buckets  of  the  wheel,  falls 
“ again  into  the  lower  cisteni  H.  .\s 
“ the  same  water  circulates  continually 
“ in  both  the  cisterns,  it  becomes  warmer 
“ than  the  hand  after  working  a short 
“ time;  for  which  reason,  the  mjection- 
“ water  is  forced  up  by  a .small  forciug- 
“ pump  from  a well.  This  injection- 
“ pump  is  worked  by  the  water-wheel, 
“ by  means  of  a loaded  lever,  or  pump- 
“ handle,  which  is  raised  up  by  the 
“ motion  of  the  wheel,  and  then  left 
“ to  descend  suddenly  by  its  weight, 
“ and  force  up  the  water  into  the  re- 
“ ceiver.  A leaden  pipe  passes  froni 
“ this  forcing-pump,  to  the  upper  or 
“ conical  part  of  the  receiver  A,  for  the 
“ purpose  of  injecting  cold  water  at  the 
“ proper  time.  Neither  of  these  could  be  represented  with  convenience  in  the 
“ present  section. 

“ Tlic  manner  in  which  the  steam  and  cold  water  are  alternately  admitted 
“ into  the  receiver  A,  remains  to  be  explained.  Upon  the  extremity  of  the  axis  S 
“ of  the  water-wheel,  a solid  wooden  wheel  T is  fixed ; it  is  about  four  feet  in 
“ diameter,  and  turns  round  w'ith  the  water-wheel.  It  is  represented  separately, 
“ as  seen  in  the  front : a,  b,  c,  d,  are  four  cleats,  all  or  any  number  of  which  may 
“ be  fixed  on  the  wheel  at  a time.  Each  cleat  has  its  correspondent  block,  e,J',g,h, 
“ on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  wheel.  The  use  of  these  is  to  work  the  engine.  Thus, 
“ suppose  the  water-wheel,  and  this  wheel  T,  with  all  the  revolving  apparatus, 
“ is  turning  round,  one  of  the  cleats  a meets  in  its  rotation  with  a lever,  which  it 
“ lifts  up,  and  this  o{>ens  the  steam-valve  D,  by  a rod  of  communication  reaching 
“ to  the  handle  of  the  axis  K.  The  steam  consequently  passes  into  the  receiver 
“ and  the  steam-valve  shuts  again,  as  soon  as  the  cleat  a of  the  wheel  T has 
“ pa.ssed  away  from  the  lever  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel.  All  this  time  the  cor- 
“ respondent  block  c,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wheel  T,  had  been  operating  to 
“ raise  up  the  loaded  lever,  which  fonns  the  handle  of  the  forcing-pump  ; and  at 
“ the  same  instant  that  the  .steam-valve  D is  shut,  as  above-mentioned,  the  block 
“ e quits  the  loaded  lever,  after  having  raised  it  up,  and  leaves  it  to  descend 
“ suddenly,  by  its  own  weight.  This  depresses  the  forcer  of  the  pump,  and 
“ thereby  throws  a jet  of  cold  water  up  into  the  receiver  A,  and  it  falls  in  a shower 
“ of  drops  through  the  steam  which  fills  the  receiver,  so  as  to  cool  and  condense 
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“ the  steam,  and  make  a Tacmim  therein.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosplierc  upon 
“ the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cistern  H then  causes  tlie  water  to  mount  up  the 
“ |x;rj)endicular  suction-pipe,  through  the  valve  G,  towards  tlic  exhausted  receiver. 

“ When  the  engine  is  first  set  to  work,  the  water-wheel  being  motionless,  the 
“ steam-valve  and  injection-pump  are  moved  by  liand  j and  if  the  engine  has  been 
“ long  out  of  work,  two  or  tlircc  strokes  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  water  to  the 
“ top  of  the  receiver  A,  so  as  to  fill  it  full  of  water.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case, 
“ and  the  steam-valve  is  ojicned  to  admit  steam  into  the  receiver,  the  whole  con- 
“ tents  of  water,  above  the  spout  and  valve  F,  then  flows  out  of  the  receiver  A, 
by  its  own  gravity,  into  the  upper  cistern  K. 

“ The  water  which  is  thus  raised,  is  suffered  to  flow  from  the  cistern  upon  the 
“ overshot  water-wheel  W,  through  a sluice ; and  by  that  means  keeps  the  wheel 
“ in  motion,  and  replenishes  the  lower  cistern.  There  is  no  reservoir  for  the 
“ injection-water,  but  the  requisite  quantity  is  driven  up  at  each  stroke ; and  as 
“ this  is  done  by  the  sudden  descent  of  the  loaded  lever  of  the  pump,  the  water 
“ is  injected  very  suddenly  into  the.  receiver.” 

Hence  we  s»-e,  that  this  is  in  effect  the  same  as  .Savery’s  original  engine, 
except  that  it  is  not  applied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  water,  but  gives  motion 
to  a water-wheel ; ami  it  does  not  force  the  water  by  the  steam  at  all.  The  water 
merely  nins  out  of  the  receiver  by  its  own  gravity,  and  consequently  never  requires 
steam  much  stronger  than  the  atmosjihere.  From  the  effect  of  this  engine,  it  may 
fairly  be  concluded,  that  the  immediate  action  of  steam  forcing  against  water,  tan 
never  be  beneficial,  except  at  places  where  fuel  can  be  had  extremely  cheap. 

It  was  found,  at  the  first  erection  of  this  engine,  that  the  consumption  of 
steam,  by  contact  with  the  water,  was  very  great,  but  the  defect  was  aftenvards 
remedied  by  fixing  a small  air-valve  in  the  steam-hox,  which  was  struck  open  by  the 
machinery  for  an  instant,  immediately  before  the  admission  of  steam.  It  may  be 
presumed,  that  the  air  occupied  a space  above  the  water,  and  prevented  their  coming 
together.  To  get  rid  of  this  air,  the  steam  in  the  boiler  was  kept  up  so  much 
stronger  than  the  atmosphere,  as  to  rush  into  the  receiver  with  sufficient  force 
to  drive  out  the  air,  through  the  same  valve  at  which  it  entered,  and  which  opened 
outwards  for  that  purpose,  but  it  would  shut,  to  prevent  the  air  entering,  when  the 
vacuum  was  made,  except  for  an  instant  before  the  steam  was  admitted,  and  at  that 
instant  it  was  opened  by  the  machinery.  .After  this  engine  had  been  some  years  in 
use,  the  air-valve  was  disused,  being  found  unnecessary,  and  the  engine  worked 
very  well  without  it,  not  lieing  so  air-tight  as  at  first. 

The  motion  of  the  water-wheel  is  regulated  by  an  apparatus  called  a governor, 
invented  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  which  will  lie  fully  described  in  the  account  of  his 
engine.  It  is  a j»rpendicular  axis,  which  revolves  by  communication  with  the 
water-wheel,  and  carries  round  two  |>endulums,  which  move  on  a joint  fixed  to  the 
vertical  axis.  When  the  rotation  is  very  quick,  the  bulls  of  these  pendulums  fly 
outwards  from  the  perpendicular  axis,  by  the  centrifugal  force,  and  this  motion 
draws  down  a lever,  which  is  connected  with  the  sluice  of  the  upjier  cistern  ; so 
that  the  sluice  is  made  to  fall  or  rise,  accoriling  as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is 
greater  or  less.  By  this  disposition,  when  the  wheel  moves  very  sjieeslily  from 
lightness  of  work,  or  any  other  cause,  the  quantity  of  water  let  down  from  the 
upper  cistern  is  immediately  diminished  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of 
water  is  rendered  greater,  when  the  slowness  of  the  movement  shows,  that  more  is 
wanted. 

The  engine  here  described  continued  to  w'ork  many  years.  From  the  sini- 
)ilicity  of  its  construction  it  is  not  liable  to  wear  out  for  a very  long  time. 
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Mr.  Kier  thought  it  a profitable  engine  to  himself,  and  that  it  would  be 
scrriceable  for  raising  water,  where  coals  are  cheap.  It  was  stated  to  consume  six 
bushels  of  good  coals,  in  twelve  hours’  work,  when  in  its  best  state,  or  seven  bushels 
when  at  the  worst.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  said  to  make  ten  strokes 
per  minute,  each  throwing  out  seven  cubic  feet  of  water  at  an  aperture  80  feet 
above  the  water  beneath.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  70  cubic  feet  per  minute  raisetl 
80  feet  r:  I KK)  cubic  feet  raised  1 foot,  and  -r-  by  588  cubic  feet,  or  one  horse 
power,  it  gives  8 j horse  power,  for  the  power  of  this  engine  ; but  its  consumption 
of  coals  was  probably  much  greater  than  above  stated,  at  least  when  working 
regularly  with  the  2^  horse  power.  , 


ON  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  FUEL  IN  SAVERY’s  ENGINES.’ 

We  have  no  account  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  could  be  raised  liy 
Sayery’s  original  engine,  to  a given  height,  with  a given  quantity  of  fuel.  He  tells 
us  in  the  Miner’s  Friend,  that  to  lift  a three-inch  bore  of  water  (iO  feet  high, 
would  only  require  a fire-place,  for  the  furnace,  of  20  inches  deep,  or  14  or  1.5 
wide ; the  expense  of  fuel  for  which,  he  says,  would  be  inconsiderable,  when  com- 
parcil  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  engine. 

Bradley  says,  the  small  engine  at  Kensington,  which  he  descrilies,  would 
raise  58  gallons  per  minute,  to  a height  of  58  feet,  and  that  it  burned  half  a peck 
of  coals  each  time  of  working;  but  neither  of  these  accounts  are  sufficiently  pre- 
cise to  found  any  calculation  upon  them.  Switzer,  in  repeating  this  statement  in 
1789,  adds,  that  a bushel  of  coals  will  not  cost  above  twelve-pence  in  I.ondon, 
and  is  much  cheaper  in  many  other  places. 

Mr.  Smeaton  made  trial  of  two  engines,  which  were  put  up  in  Manchester  in 
1771'>  by  Mr.  Rigley,  to  work  water-wheels.  They  operated  by  suction  only, 
and  were  very  like  that  last  descrilicd. 

The  first  had  an  upright  cylindrical  receiver,  16  inches  diameter,  and  about 
28  feet  high.  It  discharged  the  water  at  14  ft.  above  the  water  in  the  well,  and 
about  8 ft.  beneath  the  top  of  the  receiver.  It  made  12  strokes  per  minute,  and 
each  stroke  filled  the  receiver  about  6 feet  high.  Now  a cylinder,  6 ft.  long  and 
16  inc.  diameter,  contains  about  8^  cub.  ft.  X 18  strokes  = 100  cub.  ft.  of  water 
per  minute  X 14  ft.  = 14(K)  cub.  ft.  raised  1 foot : this  divided  by  .588  cub.  ft. 
for  a horse  power,  gives  horse  power.  'Fhis  engine  eonsumed  3 hundred- 
weight of  coals  in  4 hours,  or  J of  a hundred-weight  (which  Is  exactly  a bushel) 
per  hour.  In  that  time  it  exerted  a sufficient  power  to  raise  (1400  X fiO  =) 
84,000  cub.  ft.  to  a height  of  1 ft.  The  weight  of  this  water,  at  62^  pounds  to  a 
cub.  ft.  would  be  5,250,000,  or  5^  million  pounds  weight,  raised  to  a height  of  1 
foot  the  consumption  of  a bushel  of  coals,  weighing  84  pounds. 

The  other  engine  was  larger.  The  cylindrical  receiver  was  2 ft.  diameter 
withinside,  and  7 ft-  high.  It  delivered  the  water  at  19  ft.  high  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  well,  and  it  made  7i  strokes  per  minute,  each  stroke  filling 
the  receiver  6 ft.  high.  The  quantity  is  18J  cub.  ft.  per  stroke,  or  136  cub.  ft. 
per  minute,  raised  19  ft. ; that  is,  very  nearly  5 horse  jiower. 

This  engine  con.sumed  32  cwt.  of  coals  in  24  hours,  or  Ij  bushels  per  hour  ; 
and  at  that  rate,  each  bushel  would  raise  nearly  5^  million  pounds  weight  1 ft.  high. 

As  neither  of  these  engines  were  constructed  with  the  Iiest  boilers,  such  as 
have  since  been  brought  into  use  in  modern  steam-engines,  it  is  probable  that  a 
greater  effect  might  be  produced  from  the  fuel. 
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Mr.  Thomas  ^^.cKcomen's  Fire-Engine,  ailkd  the  Atmospheric  Steam- 

Engine,  1710. 


This  engine  is  named  after  its  inventor,  Mr.  Tliomas  Newcomen,  iron- 
monger, of  Dartmoutli,  in  Devonshire.  He  was  an  Anabaptist,  and  appears  to 
have  lieen  a person  of  ingenuity  and  of  some  reading : he  is  said  to  have  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  celebrated  philosopher  Dr.  Hooke.  Mr.  Newcomen 
appears  to  have  grounded  his  invention  upon  that  of  Mr.  .Savery;  for  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  tin-mines  in  Coniwall,  where  Savery  was  well  known, 
and  had  derived  his  title  of  Captain  from  his  attempts  to  introduce  his  engine  for 
draining  the  mines,  many  of  which  were  at  that  jicriod  worked  out  so  deep,  as  to 
be  unproductive  and  unprofitable,  merely  for  want  of  some  cheaper  and  more 
powerful  machines  than  the  hand-pumps  or  horse-machines,  which  they  then  used 
to  drain  them  of  water. 

Mr.  Savery  was  not  successful  in  those  attempts,  because  his  plan  required  a 
direct  action  of  the  steam  upon  the  cold  water,  a principle  which  either  limited  him 
to  the  height  of  26  feet,  or  compelled  him  to  use  steam  of  a high  temperature  and 
elastic  force,  in  which  ease  the  boiler  and  vessels  required  great  strength,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  fuel  was  necessarily  consumed,  to  protliice  steam  sufficiently  dense. 
It  is  probable  that  these  inconveniences  occupied  the  thoughts  of  other  ingenious 
men,  who  had  seen  Mr.  .Savery’s  engine,  and  become  sensible  of  its  importance ; 
and  the  application  of  a cylinder  and  moveable  piston  had  been  already  proposed, 
though  the  difficulties  of  execution  must  have  retarded  its  adoption  for  a consi- 
derable time. 

The  first  idea  of  a steam-engine  with  a piston  was  given  by  Papin,  in  his 
publication  of  16<K),  (sec  p.  97),  but  it  tlocs  not  appear  that  his  scheme  was  ever 
tried  ; and  indeed  his  plan  was  so  imperfect,  that  it  required  great  improvements  to 
render  it  at  all  practicable.  Papin  himself  was  so  far  from  Iieing  sensible  of  the 
merit  of  his  own  idea,  that  as  scion  as  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  .Savery's 
engine,  he  abandoned  his  own  project,  and  made  a plan  for  an  engine,  in  imitation 
of  .Savery’s,  in  which  the  steam  was  to  prc.ss  directly  upon  the  water,  but  with 
the  intervention  of  piston  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  diminish 
the  condensation.  This  engine  is  described  in  his  publication  of  1/07,  in  the 
preface  to  which  he  gave  an  extract  from  a letter  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lebnitz,  in 
1698  : “ We  now  raise  water  by  the  force  of  fire,  in  a more  advantageous  manner 
“ than  that  which  I had  published  some  years  before ; for,  besides  the  suction, 
“ we  now  also  use  the  pressure  which  water  exerts  upon  other  bodies,  in  dilating 
“ itself  by  heat,  instead  of  which  I before  employed  the  suction  only,  the  effects 
“ of  which  are  much  more  limited.’’  His  floating  pi.ston,  though  an  improvement 
on  Savery’s  engine,  was  not  sufficient  to  rcmetly  its  defects  : in  consequence, 
Papin’s  last  engine  was  never  brought  into  any  use ; for  on  the  whole,  it  was  not 
so  complete  a machine  as  Savery’s. 
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The  merit  of  perfecting  Papin’s  original  project  of  l6yO,  and  putting  it  into 
execution,  is  entirely  duo  to  Air.  Newcomen  and  his  associate  Mr.  John  Calley, 
who  was  a plumber  and  glazier  at  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire.  According  to  Dr. 
Robison’s  account,  it  appears  that  Newcomen  was  acquainted  with  at  least  some  of 
Papin's  writings,  for  lie  says  that  among  Dr.  Hooke’s  papers,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Society,  there  arc  some  notes  of  observations  for  the  use  of  Newcomen, 
on  Papin’s  ineth^  of  transmitting  the  action  of  a mill  to  a distance,  by  drawing 
air  through  pijjes.  (.Sec  p.  <)i.)  It  would  appear  from  tliese  notes  that  Dr. 
Hooke  had  dissuaded  Newcomen  from  erecting  a machine  on  this  principle,  which 
in  the  first  fonn,  as  proposed  by  Papin  in  IfiSo,  was  impracticable,  tnough  he  after- 
wards improved  it  about  IfiSfi.  Dr.  Hooke  had  exposed  the  fallacy  of  Papin’s 
first  project  in  several  discourses  before  the  Royal  .Society,  and  did  not  consider 
his  improved  edition  of  it,  (see  p.  \)5)  as  practicable  in  execution,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  the  air-pipes  and  cylinders  sufficiently  tight. 

Dr.  Robison  has  recorded  one  passage  in  these  notes  of  Dr.  Hooke’s,  which 
is  remarkable : “ Could  he  (meaning  Papin)  make  a speedy  vacuum  under  your 
“ second  piston,  your  work  is  done.”  The  date  of  these  notes  is  not  mentioned, 
but  Papin  had  been  trying  to  obtain  such  a vacuum,  in  1087,  by  gunpowder;  and 
then  in  bis  project  of  1 (iyt*,  he  pointed  out  the  means  of  making  a vacuum  under 
the  piston,  by  first  filling  the  cylinder  with  steam,  just  so  much  stronger  than  the 
atmosphere  as  is  sufficient  to  displace  the  air,  and  then  by  cooling  and  condensing 
this  steam,  the  cylinder  is  left  void,  and  the  atmos]iheric  pressure  acting  upon  the 
piston,  is  capable  of  lifting  very  great  weights  of  water,  with  safety  and  effect.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  Dr.  Hooke  or  Newcomen  were  acquainted  with  that  par- 
ticular project  of  Papin’s  or  not,  but  most  likely  they  were,  for  it  was  published  in 
Latin,  in  the  Acta  Lruditorem,  for  1090;  in  French,  in  Papin’s  Rccueil,  at  Cassel, 
IG95  ; and  in  English,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1()97-  Even  if  they 
built  upon  Papin’s  foundation,  the  merit  of  realizing  the  project,  and  overcoming 
all  the  difficulties  of  execution,  is  certainly  due  to  Newcomen  and  Galley,  for  Pa- 
pin merely  gave  a first  idea  of  the  principle;  and  Dr.  Hooke  died  in  17^8,  before 
Newcomen  produced  his  engine. 

Mr.  .Savery  made  claim  to  Newcomen’s  engine  as  a modification  of  his 
own  invention ; and  in  consequence  of  the  right  he  had  to  the  mode  of  condensa- 
tion, and  making  a vacuum  according  to  his  patent,  he  is  said  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  J'Jeweomen  and  Galley  to  an  association  with  them  in  the  patent,  which 
was  granted  in  1705.  It  docs  not  appear  that  they  completed  any  engine  until 
1711 ; but  about  the  year  1713  they  had  brought  their  plan  to  a degree  of  perfec- 
tion not  much  inferior  to  the  atmospheric  engines  which  ai-e  in  use  at  the  present 
day. 

.Switzer,  In  his  introduction  to  a system  of  Hydraulics,  1729,  after  describing 
.Savery’s  engine,  says,  the  last  improvement  of  the  surprising  engine  for  raising 
water  by  fire,  by  Mr.  lliomas  Newcomen,  is  in  a great  measure  summed  up  in 
that  noble  engine  erected  for  the  use  of  the  York  buildings.  ” It  is  generally 
“ said  to  be  an  improvement  to  Mr.  .Savery’s  engine,  but  1 am  well  informed,  that 
“ Mr.  Newcomen  was  as  early  in  his  invention  as  Mr.  Savery  was  in  his,  only  the 
“ latter  being  nearer  the  court,  had  obtained  his  patent  before  the  other  knew  it ; 
“ on  which  account  Air.  Newcomen  was  glad  to  come  in  as  a partner  to  it.”  It 
is  certain  that  Newcomen  had  been  occupied  with  some  such  invention,  about  or 
even  before  the  time  that  .Savery  obtained  his  patent. 

Desaguliers,  in  his  account  of  the  invention,  makes  no  mention  of  Mr. 
.Savery  being  associated  ; but  says,  “ that  Thomas  Newcomen,  ironmonger,  and 
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“ Jolin  Calley,  glazier,  of  Dartmouth,  Southams,  in  the  county  of  Devonshire, 
“ (Anabaptists,)  made  several  experiments  in  private  about  the  year  17 10,  and  in 
“ the  latter  end  of  the  year  I7II  made  proposals  to  drain  the  water  of  a colliery 
“ at  Griff,  in  Warwickshire,  where  the  proprietors  employed  500  hoi'ses,  at  an  ex- 
“ jKuise  of  900/.  a year ; but  their  invention  not  meeting  with  the  reception  they 
“ expected,  in  March  followhig,  through  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Potter  of 
“ Bromsgrove,  in  Worcestershire,  they  bargained  to  draw  water  for  Mr.  Buck  of 
“ Wolverhampton  ; where,  after  a great  many  laltorious  attempts,  they  did  make 
“ the  engine  work  : but  not  being  cither  philosophers  to  understand  the  reason, 
“ or  mathematicians  enough  to  calculate  the  powci-s  and  projiortions  of  the  parts, 
“ they  very  luckily,  by  accident,  found  what  they  sought  for. 

“ They  were  at  a loss  about  the  pumps,  hut  being  so  near  Birmingham, 
“ and  having  the  assistance  of  so  many  admirable  and  ingenious  workmen,  they 
“ came,  almut  to  the  metjiod  of  making  the  pump-valves,  clacks,  and 

“ buckets,  whereas  they  had  but  an  imjwrfect  notion  of  them  before.  One  thing 
“ is  very  remarkable ; as  they  at  first  were  workiiig,  they  were  suiprised  to  sec 
“ the  engine  go  several  strokes,  and  very  quick  together,  when,  alter  a search, 
“ they  found  a hole  in  the  piston,  which  let  the  cold  water  in  to  condense  the 
“ steam  in  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  whereas  before  they  had  always  done  it  on 
“ the  outside.  They  used  before  to  work  with  a buoy  to  the  cylinder,  enclosed 
“ in  a pipe,  which  buoy  rose  when  the  steam  was  strong  and  opened  the  injection, 
“ and  made  a stroke;  thereby  they  were  capable  of  only  giving  six,  eight,  or  ten 
“ strokes  in  a minute,  till  a boy,  named  Humphrey  Potter  («),  in  1713,  who  at- 
“ tcmlcd  the  engine,  added  (what  he  called  scoffgan)  a catch,  that  the  beam  al- 
“ ways  opened,  and  then  it  would  go  15  or  Hi  strokes  a minute.  But  this  being 
“ ])erplcxcd  with  catches  and  strings,  Mr.  Henry  Brighton,  in  an  engine  he  had 
“ built  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  I7I8,  took  them  all  away,  but  the  beam  it- 
“ self,  and  supplied  them  in  a much  better  manner.”  .Since  that  time  no  very 
material  alterations  have  l>een  made  in  this  species  of  engine,  except  the  addition 
of  the  crank  and  fly-wheel,  to  produce  continuous  circular  motion  by  a direct 
application  of  the  force  of  the  piston. 


PRINCIPLE  OF  THF.  ATMOSPHERIC  E.VGINE. 

To  have  an  idea  of  its  principles  and  moelc  of  operation,  suppose  a very  large 
syringe  or  hollow  cylinder  E,  to  be  placed  in  an  upright  position,  and  a piston  .1  or 
round  plug,  shaped  like  a grindstone,  accurately  fitted  into  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  fill 
it  exactly  ; the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder  E,  being  made  smooth  and  tnie,  that 
the  piston  ,J  may  slide  freely  up  and  down  in  it,  although  it  fits  so  close  that  nei- 
ther water  nor  air  can  pass  by  the  edge  of  the  piston  ; this  piston  is  suspcndetl  by 
a rod  and  chain,  from  one  end  of  a lever  L p I.,  which  is  poised  upon  a centre  p 
like  a scalc-lieam,  ami  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  lever,  is  another  chain  and 
rod  to  suspend  the  stem  or  rod  M,  of  a sucking  pump,  such  as  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  by  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised  out  of  the  mine  or  well,  in  which 
the  pump  is  immersed. 


(7)  An  Eniilisliman,  named  Potter,  went  to  the  continent,  about  the  year  1 7‘20,  and  constructed 
an  engine  at  a mine  in  Hungary;  it  is  described  by  Leujioid  in  bis  Thcatrum  Machinarnis  Hydrau- 
ticarum,  I 72jw  ith  many  encomiams  on  Potter,  who  was  considered  as  the  inventor. 
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It  is  evident  that  if  the  piston  J is  pressed  down  into  the  cylinder  E,  the 

rod  M with  the  bucket  of  the  pump 
will  be  drawn  up,  with  a corre- 
sponding motion,  and  will  raise 
the  water  through  the  barrel  of 
the  pump,  till  it  runs  out  at  the 
snout.  To  cause  the  return  of 
trie  piston  J,  when  it  is  released 
from  the  pressure  which  occasion- 
ed its  descent,  a sufficient  counter 
weight  is  applied  to  the  rod  M of 
the  pump,  to  overbalance  the  pis- 
ton, and  draw  it  upwards  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  in 
the  figure. 

To  force  the  piston  down  into 
the  cylinder  E,  the  air  must  be 
exhausted  from  its  interior  capa- 
city, and  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere resting  ujKm  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  piston,  will  no  longer  be 
balanced  by  any  counter  pressure 
acting  beneath  it  -,  provided  the 
air  could  be  effectually  exhausted 
from  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  make'  a perfect  vacuum  therein,  the  whole  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  piston,  amounting  to  14  jibs,  upon  every  square  inch  of  its 
upper  surface,  would  act  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  a weight  of  solid  matter  were 
heaped  upon  the  piston,  to  press  it  down  into  the  empty  cylinder,  and  draw  up 
the  pump  bucket  and  the  water  in  the  pump  (r). 

In  order  to  produce  the  vacuum  at  pleasure  in  the  interior  capacity  of  the 
cylinder,  hot  steam,  and  cold  water,  must  be  introduced  into  it  alternately ; for  this 
purpose  there  are  two  entrances  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  for  the  alternate 
admission  of  steam  and  cold  water,  and  two  exit  passages  for  the  evacuation  of 
useless  water,  and  air,  from  the  cylinder.  Each  of  these  four  passages  is  closed 
occasionally  by  a valve  or  cock. 

Tlie  first  entrance  is  the  orifice  c of  a pipe  e f,  which  descends  from  the  bottom 
part  of  the  cylinder  E,  like  the  spout  of  a common  syringe ; the  lower  end  of  this 
pipe  communicates  with  the  upper  part  of  a boiler  C,  which  is  placed  over  a furnace 
A,  in  the  same  manner  as  a brewing  copper,  but  it  is  a close  boiler,  being  covered 
with  a close  dome,  or  hemispherical  top  C,  to  keep  in  the  steam,  which  rises  from 
the  boiling  water,  contained  in  the  boiler.  At  the  lower  end  e,  of  the  steam  pipe 
ff,  is  a valve  or  regulator,  which,  when  open,  permits  the  steam  to  pass  from  tne 
boiler  C into  the  cylinder  E,  or  when  shut,  stops  the  communication. 

The  second  entrance  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  is  to  admit  the  extremity 

(r)  To  fonn  aa  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  atraoepheric  prewure  on  the  piston,  suppose  a num* 
her  of  round  cast  iron  weights,  of  exaetJy  the  same  use  as  the  piston  lo  be  placed  one  upon  another, 
Itie  a pUe  of  ^indstonoa,  and  suspended  to  the  cod  of  the  lever  in  place  of  the  pump  rod  M : the  piston  J 
beiof  suspended  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever ; if  the  whole  height  of  such  a pile  of  iron  weights, 
amounted  to  4 1 ft.  the?  would  onl?  balance  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  piatoo,  when  all 
the  air  waa  exhausted  from  the  q linder;  or  if  instead  of  caat  iron  weights  we  suppose  they  were  dr- 
cular  pieces  of  ire,  the  whole  height  of  the  pile  roust  bo  mure  than  34  ft.  to  male  a bala^  against 
the  atmosphere's  pressure  on  the  piston. 
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f of  a small  pipej/,  which  conveys  cold  water  from  an  elevated  cistern,  G,  into  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder,  at  every  interval  when  the  communication  from  the  boiler 
is  cut  off ; the  end  of  this  injection-pipe  j,  turns  up  through  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  with  a spout  near  in  order  to  throw  the  cold  water  upwards  in  the 
cylinder,  (as  shown  in  the  figure,)  with  a jet  or  fountain,  which,  by  dispersing  in 
a shower  through  the  steam,  cools  and  condenses  it.  'ITiis  injection-pipe  has 
a cock  r,  to  stop  the  stream  at  pleasure. 

The  third  is  an  exit  passage,  and  leads  out  of  the  cylinder : it  is  the  orifice 
of  a drain-pipe  g,  called  the  eduction-pipe,  and  its  use  is,  to  carry  off  the  condensed 
steam,  and  useless  injection-water;  it  therefore  proceeds  from  the  very  lowest 
part  of  the  cylinder,  and  has  a considerable  descent,  to  drain  off  that  water.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  eduction-pipe  g,  is  covered  by  a valve  opening  outwards ; 
this  valve  is  immersed  in  a cistern  I,  which  receives  the  hot  water. 

The  fourth  passive  is  a small  lateral  exit  pipe  or  spout  x,  with  a valve  opening 
outwards,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  air,'(jr  permanently  clastic  fluid,  which 
cannot  be  so  condensed  by  the  application  of  cold  water,  as  to  run  oft' through  the 
eduction-pipe  g.  Tliis  valve  x,  is  called  the  sniffing  clack. 

The  weight  of  the  pump-rod  M serves  as  a counterpoise,  and  exceeds  the 
weight  of  the  piston  J,  so  much,  as  to  draw  up  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
as  in  the  figure,  whenever  the  steam  from  the  boiler  C,  or  the  atmospheric  air,  is 
freely  admitted  into  the  cylinder. 

Tliese  arc  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  engine,  and  are  here  represented  in 
their  simplest  form,  merely  to  give  a knowledge  of  their  particular  offices,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  peculiar  forms  which  are  given  to  them  will  then  be  apparent. 
Ix.'t  us  now  consider  how  this  machine  is  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  what  is  the 
manner  of  its  operation. 

The  fire  being  made  at  A,  on  the  grate  of  the  furnace,  beneath  the  boiler  C, 
the  water  therein  is  made  to  boil  briskly,  so  as  to  afford  steam  in  abundance,  and 
rather  more  clastic  than  the  atmospheric  air.  In  this  state,  the  steam-regulator  e 
being  opened  by  its  handle  3,  the  steam  will  enter  from  the  boiler,  through  the 
steam-pipe  eyinto  the  cylinder  E ; and  the  steam  being  only  half  the  weight  of 
common  air,  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  cx|iel  the  air  therefrom, 
through  the  sniffing  valve  x.  When  all  the  air  is  discharged,  the  interior  of  the 
cylinder  is  quite  filled  with  hot  steam,  which  will  press  upwards  beneath  the  piston 
J,  with  as  much  force  as  the  atmospheric  air  presses  downwards  upon  its  upper 
surface. 

The  regulator  e is  then  shut,  and  the  injection-cock  i is  opened,  to  admit  a 
stream  of  cold  water,  which  rises  (as  per  figure)  in  a jet  within  the  cylinder,  and 
strikes  with  force  against  the  bottom  of  the  piston  J ; by  which  means  it  is  dispersed 
in  a shower  of  drops,  through  the  steam.  'ITiis  cold  water  cools  the  steam,  or 
abstracts  so  much  of  the  heat  from  it,  that  the  elastic  steam,  which  so  entirely 
filled  the  cylinder,  as  to  displace  the  air  therefrom,  becomes  immediately  condensed 
into  a very  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  leaving  the  interior  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
nearly  void  ; and  then  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
piston  J,  being  no  longer  bonic  up,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  beneath  it,  forces 
the  piston  down  into  the  vacuous  cylinder,  so  as  to  draw  up  the  pump  bucket  M, 
which  is  suspended  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  great  lever  L L,  and  this  raises  the 
water  contained  in  the  barrel  of  the  pump. 

During  this  descent  of  the  piston,  the  injection-cock  i is  closed,  and  when  the 
piston  has  arrived  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  steam-cock  e is  again 
opened,  to  admit  afresh  supply  of  elastic  steam  from  the  boiler  C,  into  the  cylinder. 
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Thii)  steam  fills  the  small  space  between  the  piston  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
and  assists  the  piston  to  rise,  by  pressing  braeath  its  under  surface,  with  a little 
more  force  than  the  atmospheric  air  presses  on  the  upper  surface ; the  steam  assists 
the  hot  waste  water,  which  remains  in  the  hottom  of  the  cylinder,  to  run  off  through 
the  eduction-pipc  g.  The  steam  also  drives  out,  through  the  sniffing  valve  ,r,  any 
air,  or  elastic  fluid,  which  was  not  condensed  by  the  cold  water.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  the  steam  requires  to  be  kept  up  rather  stronger  than  the  atmosphere ; 
and  therefore  it  will  more  than  counterpoise  the  pressure  of  the  atmo^here,  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  piston.  In  consequence  of  the  piston  being  thus  set  at 
liberty,  and  even  lifled  by  the  steam,  it  is  rapidly  draivn  up,  by  the  action  of  the 
counterpoise  M,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever  L L,  and  quickly  regains  its 
original  position  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

A repetition  of  this  process,  namely,  of  shutting  off  the  steam,  and  injecting 
cold  water,  causes  the  piston  again  to  descend  ; and  in  this  manner  the  alternations 
may  be  continued,  as  long  as  the  boiler  will  supply  steam,  and  the  cistern  cold 
water. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  steam-regulator  and  the  injection-cock  are 
opened  and  shut  by  apparatus  fixed  to  the  working  lever  I-  L,  in  such  a manner  as 
to  strike  the  levers  of  those  cocks,  at  the  precise  instant  of  time,  when  their  effects 
arc  rcquirctl  to  be  produced.  A small  pump  is  also  connected  with  the  working 
lever,  to  raise  a continual  supply  of  cold  water,  up  into  the  cistern  G ; and  a small 
portion  of  the  hot  water  which  drains  out  of  the  cylinder,'  through  the  eduction- 
pipe  g,  is  introduced  from  the  cistern  I into  the  boiler,  to  supply  the  waste  of 
evaporation  therefrom : so  that  the  attendant  has  no  other  office  to  perform,  but 
that  of  keeping  up  the  fire,  beneath  the  boiler. 

Tlie  action  of  the  engine  depends  upon  a constant  supply  of  hot  steam  and 
cold  water ; the  former  to  fill  the  cylinder,  and  the  latter  to  empty  it ; for  it  must 
be  considered,  that  all  the  heat  communicated  from  the  fire  to  the  steam,  is  carried 
off  in  the  hut  tvater,  which  runs  waste  out  of  the  cylinder.  In  fact,  the  steam  must 
be  considered,  as  a means  of  conveying  the  heat  into  the  cylinder,  and  diffusing  it 
through  the  capacity  thereof,  so  as  to  displace  the  piston,  and  the  atmospheric  air 
from  the  cylinder  ; and  the  injection  of  cold  water,  as  the  means  of  gathering  up  this 
heat  from  all  parts  of  the  cylinder,  into  a small  space  at  the  bottom  thereof,  and  thus 
make  room  for  the  piston,  and  the  atmospheric  air,  to  return  again  into  the  cylinder. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  Newcomen’s  engine,  to  the  purpose  of 
draining  water  out  of  a mine,  sup]K>se  that  the  sucking-pump,  which  is  placed  in 
the  pit,  is  to  lift  the  water  yards  perpendicular,  and  suppose  that  pump  is  8 
inches  bore.  'Gie  column  of  water,  which  must  be  raised  when  the  rod  M,  and 
the  bucket  of  the  pump,  is  drawn  up,  will  weigh  35S5  pounds.  The  chain  which 
is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  rwl  M of  the  pump,  being  suspended  from  one 
extremity  of  the  long  lever  or  working-beam  L L,  the  piston  J of  the  steam- 
cylinder  E,  must  be  suspended  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  same  beam  L 
by  another  chain,  as  before  described  ; and  the  lever  being  poised  on  a centre 
p,  just  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  the  motion  of  the  piston  J,  and  of  the  pump- 
rods  M,  will  be  c<{ual,  but  in  opposite  directions. 

To  give  this  piston  a sufficient  power  to  make  it  draw  up  the  water  in  the 
pump  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever,  with  celerity,  the  cylinder  must  be  ^4- 
inches  diameter ; the  area  or  surface  of  the  piston  will  then  be  ‘Uii  square  inches, 
and  if  each  square  inch  is  pressed  with  a force  of  7'  8 pounds,  it  will  very  nearly 
balance  the  weight  of  water  in  the  pump  (for  452  X 7'8  = 3525  instead  of 
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333.;),  but  the  actual  force  of  the  piston,  is  considerably  greater  than  7'  8 pounds 
per  square  inch  ; for  the  full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  upper  surface 
thereof  is  about  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  from  this  we  must  deduct  the 
pressure  or  elasticity  of  that  vapour  or  rare  steam,  which  remains  in  the  cylinder 
after  the  cold  water  is  injected,  not  being  condensed  by  that  degree  of  cold. 

The  elasticity  of  this  vapour  will  depend  upon  the  temperature  to  which 
the  interior  space  of  the  cylinder  is  cooled  by  the  injection.  This  is  usually 
between  l lO  and  160  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  Let  us  take  152  deg. 
as  the  temperature,  and  by  the  table  of  elasticities  it  appears,  that  the  force  or 
elasticity  of  the  steam  remaining  in  the  cylinder  will  be  nearly  4 pounds  per  square 
inch ; which  force  acting  upwams  beneath  the  piston,  must  be  deducted  from  the 
full  pressure  of  14j  lbs.,  and  leaves  lOj  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  the  effective  force 
of  tne  piston,  which,  multiplied  by  432  square  inches,  gives  4859  lbs.  for  the 
unbalanced  force  of  the  piston ; this  is  greater  than  the  load  in  the  pumps  by 
1324  lbs. 

One  half  of  this  excess,  or  GG2  lbs.,  must  be  allowed  for  the  counterweight ; 
for  the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  must  exceed  the  weight  of  the  piston,  by  that 
quantity,  in  order  to  give  the  pump-rod  a pro[)er  prejxmdcrancc,  to  draw  up  the 
piston,  when  the  steam  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
cold  water  is  injected  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  steam  condensed,  the  descending 
force  of  the  piston,  will  exceed  the  united  resistance  of  the  column  of  water,  and 
of  the  counterweight,  by  GG2  pounds. 

This  extra  force,  or  preponderance  of  6G2  lbs.  acting  alternately  in  opposite 
directions,  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  parts,  and  urge  them  into 
motion ; and  the  rapidity  of  this  motion  will  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
goodness  of  the  engine,  in  rc.spcct  to  the  resistance  from  friction  and  the  weight 
of  its  moving  parts,  and  in  resjicet  to  the  perfection  of  the  vacuum,  w hich  is  formed 
within  the  cylinder  by  the  injection.  An  engine  executed  in  the  best  manner, 
according  to  the  foregoing  dimensions,  may  be  expected  to  make  13  strokes  per 
minute  of  five  feet  each  ; or  the  piston  will  pass  through  75  ft.  per  minute  when 
actually  raising  the  water,  without  counting  the  returning  stroke. 

The  power  or  mechanical  effect  produced  by  this  engine  is  3335  lbs.  of  water 
raised  75  ft.  per  minute,  which  is  c<|uivaleiit  to  2(i.;i2.;  lbs.  rai.sed  one  foot  high 
per  minute  ; ami  this  quantity,  divided  bv  33tXX)  lbs.  (which  is  esteemed  a horse 
power)  shows  that  the  engine  is  8 IT.  I he  quantity  of  water  it  will  raise  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  54  yards  deep,  is  !•  74  cub.  ft.  per  stroke;  and  at  15  strokes 
per  minute,  2G'  1 cub.  ft.  per  minute,  or  136G  cub.  ft.  per  hour. 

-\n  engine  of  these  dimensions  is  hut  a very  small  one  ; yet  it  serves  to  show 
the  su]>eriority  of  Neweomen’s  engine  to  that  of  Savery.  The  latter  rai.sed  the 
water,  partly  hy  the  force  of  steam,  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
but  Newcomen’s  engine  raises  the  water  entirely  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ; for  the  steam  is  employed  merely  as  the  mo.st  expeditious  method  of 
displacing  the  air,  and  then  produciiqr  a void,  into  which  the  atmospherical  pressure 
may  impel  the  first  mover  of  the  machine  ; the  elasticity  of  the  steam  is  not  the 
first  mover. 

To  have  drained  the  mine  above  mentioned,  by  one  of  .Savory’s  engines,  he 
would  have  raised  the  water  about  2G  ft.  by  suction,  and  must  then  have  forced 
it  1.8G  ft.  higher;  he  must  therefore  have  employed  steam  of  an  elastic  force,  of 
nearly  59  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  when  in  the  receiver,  this  would  have  required  a 
temperature  of  309  deg.  after  all  the  loss  of  heat,  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  ; 
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but  this  action  would  have  been  so  ra^id  on  introducing  such  hot  steam  into  the 
same  vessel  with  water  of  only  50  or  ()0  deg.  of  temperature,  that  it  would  have 
been  wholly  impracticable  to  have  thrown  up  any  considerable  quantity  of  water. 

The  puiposc  could  only  have  been  effected  by  two  engines,  one  placed  above 
the  other,  each  raising  the  water  half  way,  or  81  feet  j in  which  case,  05  ft.  being 
done  by  suction,  the  forcing  of  the  water  would  be  only  5(5  ft.  more ; and  this 
being  but  Si' 4 lbs.  per  square  inch,  would  require  a temperature  of  about  267 
deg.  which  would  be  practicable,  but  with  a great  waste  of  fuel,  and  with  the  trouble 
of  attending  two  engines,  instead  of  one  : and  they  must  have  been  large  engines 
to  have  raised  the  reejuired  quantity  of  water,  for  we  have  seen  (p.  125),  that  an 
engine  of  Savery’s,  with  a cylinder  two  feet  diameter,  and  making  a six-feet  stroke, 
is  only  5 fP. 

On  Newcomen’s  system  there  is  no  need  of  steam  of  great  or  dangerous  ela- 
sticity  ( for  it  operates  with  very  moderate  heat,  and  consequently  with  a much 
smaller  quantity  of  fuel  than  Savery’s.  The  power  of  Newcomen’s  engine  is  not 
bounded  by  the  strength  of  the  boilers,  and  vessels,  to  resist  internal  pressure,  but 
only  by  the  dimensions  which  it  is  practicable,  and  expedient  to  moke  boilers,  and 
cylinders,  to  contain  the  requisite  quantity  of  steam,  of  the  ordinary  pressure,  and 
the  strength  which  can  be  given  to  the  working  lever,  chains,  and  other  parts,  which 
communicate  the  force  of  the  piston,  to  the  rod  of  the  pump.  Newcomen’s  engine 
can  also  be  applictl  to  other  mcehanieal  puiqiGses,  besides  that  of  raising  water. 
For  instanee,  to  blow  air  by  bellows  or  pumps;  into  a furnace  ; or,  by  connecting  a 
crank  and  fly-wheel  with  the  rod  M,  which  is  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  the 
great  lever  L,  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  great  lever,  may  be  changed  into  a 
circular  motion.  Savery’s  engine  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  purpose  of  raising 
water,  and  could  hot  be  applied  to  work  mills,  except  by  the  inten'cntion  of  a 
water-wheel,  as  before  shown. 

The  brief  description  of  the  atmospheric  engine  just  given,  is  very  nearly  tiie 
form  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Newcomen  himself  about 
1712,  and  when  the  invention  seemed  to  have  JiistiHed  his  confidence  in  its  prac- 
ticability. But  many  difficulties  still  occurred  in  the  execution,  and  were 
removctl  one  by  one.  At  first,  the  valves  were  opened  and  shut  by  hand,  and 
required  the  most  exact  and  unremitting  care  of  the  attendant,  to  perfonn 
those  operations  at  the  precise  moment : the  least  neglect  or  inadvertence  might 
be  ruinous  to  the  machine,  by  beating  out  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  or  allowing 
the  piston  to  be  wholly  drawn  out  of  it.  Stops  were  contrived  to  prevent  both  of 
these  accidents ; then  strings  were  used,  to  connect  the  handles  of  the  cocks,  with 
the  lever,  so  that  they  should  be  turned,  whenever  it  reached  certain  positions. 
These  strings  were  gradually  changed,  and  improved,  into  detents  and  catches  of 
different  shapes:  till  at  last,  in  I7I8,  Mr.  Beighton,  a very  ingenious  and  well- 
informed  engineer,  simplified  the  whole  of  these  subonlinate  movements,  and 
brought  the  machine  into  the  form  in  which  it  has  continued,  to  the  present  day, 
without  any  material  change. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW'COMF.n’s  ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE,  WITH  THE  IMPROVEMENTS 
OF  MR.  BEIGHTON,  1718,  AND  MR.  SMEATON,  1772. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Beighton  brought  Newcomen’s  engine  to  a standard 
fonn,  it  remained  during  half  a century,  without  any  improvement ; for,  although 
great  numbers  were  constructed  of  all  dimensions,  they  were  commonly  executed 
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bv  ordinary  mechanics,  who  were  incapable  of  calculating,  and  paid  but  little 
attention  to  proportions.  About  the  year  177^>  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  the  celebrated 
engineer,  investigated  the  subject  of  the  steam-engine,  as  he  had  before  done  that 
of  water-mills,  and  wind-mills ; and,  although  he  did  not  add  any  thing  to  the 
invention  of  Newcomen,  he  established  just  proportions  for  engines  of  all 
sizes ; and  the  performance  of  the  engines  he  constructed,  greatly  exceeded  the 
common  sort,  as  they  had  been  usually  made  before  his  time. 

The  drawings  in  plates  II  and  III,  represent  an  engine  constructed  in  1772, 
after  Mr.  Smeaton’s  designs,  at  Long  Benton  Colliery,  near  Newcastle.  This 
engine,  which  Mr.  ,S.  considered  as  his  standard,  is  in  every  respect  the  same 
machine  as  Beighton’s,  but  of  larger  dimensions  than  was  usum  in  his  time. 

Plate  1 1,  is  a section  of  the  whole  engine,  and  the  building  which  contains  it ; 
and  plate  III,  a ground  plan  of  the  building,  with  figures  of  detached  jwrts  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  same  characters,  and  figures,  of  reference  are  used  in  all  the 
different  views. 

A,  the  fire-place,  situated  beneath  the  boiler,  with  a door  ojiening  in  front  to 
introduce  the  fuel. 

B,  the  fire-grate,  on  which  the  fire  is  made,  to  heat  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
and  convert  it  into  steam.  The  space  beneath  the  grate  is  called  the  ush-hole ; 
it  is  open  in  front,  to  give  free  admission  to  the  air,  to  pass  under  the  grate,  and 
rise  up  between  the  bars,  to  animate  the  fire. 

CC,  the  boiler,  made  of  iron  plates,  riveted  together  in  a circular  form,  covered 
with  a hemispherical  dome.  It  is  about  half  filled  with  water,  leaving  the  other  half 
for  steam  ; the  lower  part  of  the  boiler  is  enclosed  in  brickwork,  but  a clear  space 
is  left  lieneath,  for  the  flame  of  the  fire  to  act  under  the  circular  bottom ; and 
a circular  channel  or  flue,  extends  all  round  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  as  shown 
by  the  plan  of  the  engine-house  in  plate  III,  that  the  utmost  heat  of  the  fire  may 
be  communicated  to  the  boiler ; the  smoke  passes  from  the  circular  flue,  into  the 
chimney. 

D,  the  perpendicular  chimney,  raised  to  a great  height,  to  cause  a strong 
draught  of  air  through  the  fire-place  ; this  chimney  is  a passage  fonned  in  tho  wall 
of  the  building,  as  .diown  by  the  dotted  lines,  plate  II. 

Note.  TTiis  engine  being  of  large  dimensions,  requires  two  boilers  and 
furnaces,  to  supply  it  with  steam  ; one  boiler  being  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
cylinder,  as  shown  in  the  elevation,  and  the  other  in  a side  building,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  plate  III.  Tlie  steam  from  the  outside  boiler,  is  conveyed  into  the  other 
by  a steam-pipe  a,  which  forms  an  open  communication  between  the  two  boilers. 

f is  the  regulator  or  steam-cock,  placed  beneath  the  flat  top  of  the  boiler,  and 
within  the  dome  : it  is  a brass  plate,  shaped  like  a fan,  as  shown  in  the  enlarged 
plan  of  the  working  gear,  in  plate  III.  TTie  regulator  e moves  horizontally  about 
a centre,  so  as  to  stop  the  lower  orifice  of  the  steam-pipe  /,  when  turned  one  way,  or 
to  open  the  passage  when  turned  the  other  way.  'ITie  ]>erpendiculur  centre-pin  or 
axis,  to  whicn  the  regulator  is  fixed,  passes  up  through  a socket,  in  the  top  plate  of 
the  boiler  C,  and  has  a handle  3,  fixed  on,  the  upper  end  on  the  outside  of  the 
boiler,  to  give  motion  to  the  regulator  within  the  boiler,  in  order  to  open  or  shut 
the  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  at  every  stroke. 

E,  the  cylinder,  made  of  cast-iron,  bored  smooth  and  true  within  ; it  has  a strong 
projecting  flange  in  the  middle,  to  suspend  it  between  an  assemblage  of  strong 
beams,  F F,  which  extend  across  the  building,  and  their  ends  are  woAed  into  the 
two  side  walls  thereof.  The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  a basin  or  hemisphere,  which 
is  uniteil  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  by  a number  of  screw-bolts,  passing 
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through  two  flanges  or  rims,  one  projecting  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  other  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the  basin. 

f is  the  steam-pipe,  rising  up  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  to  introduce  the 
steam  into  the  cylinder,  whenever  the  regulator  e is  opened.  'I'hc  steam-pipe  rises 
up  some  distance  within  the  cylinder  bottom,  to  prevent  the  injected  water,  which 
lodges  there,  from  running  down  into  the  boiler. 

J J,  the  circular- piston  of  cast-iron,  which  is  made  to  fit  the  cylinder  VC17 
exactly,  but  with  liberty  to  slide  up  and  down.  It  has  a flange  or  circular  rim, 
upon  its  upper  surface,  rising  four  or  five  inches : a quantity  of  hemp  or  oakum  is 
stuffed  between  this  flange  and  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  kept  down  by 
wcight.s  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  or  water,  or  the  escape  of  steam.  The 
under  surface  of  the  piston  is  eovered  with  wood  plank,  that  it  may  not  cool  the 
steam  so  much  as  the  bare  iron  would  do. 

n is  the  iron  shank,  or  rod,  of  the  piston,  and  K K the  double  chain  by  which 
it  is  suspended  from  the  end  of  the  great  lever-beam  L ; which  end  being  formed 
to  the  arc  of  a circle,  is  called  the  arch-head. 

L L,  the  great  lever  or  working  beam,  which  is  poised  on  its  centre  p,  in  the 
manner  of  a scale-beam ; it  is  made  of  two  large  logs  of  timber  and  four  smaller 
ones,  bent  together  at  each  end,  and  kept  at  a distance  from  each  other  in  the 
middle,  by  the  iron  axis  or  centre  p,  as  represented  in  the  section,  plate  II.  The 
arch-heads  at  the  ends  of  the  lever  are  for  the  chains  K to  work  upon,  so  as  to 
give  a perpendicular  direction  to  the  shank  of  the  piston  and  to  the  pump-rod  M, 
which  are  suspended  by  those  chains,  from  tlie  opposite  ends  of  the  great  lever. 

M M,  the  pump-rod,  which  goes  down  into  the  mine,  and  works  pumps 
therein,  to  draw  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  to  some  subterraneous 
adit,  or  passage  where  it  can  run  off.  The  lower  part  of  the  rod  M,  is  divided 
into  branches,  to  work  as  many  pumps  as  the  mine  may  require.  'Fhe  manner  of 
applying  the  pumps  is  shown  in  plate  IV,  The  pump-i^  M being  suspended 
from  one  arch  of  the  great  lever,  and  the  piston  rod  from  the  other  arch,  and  both 
being  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion  p,  the  motions  of  the  piston 
and  of  the  pump-rod  will  always  be  equal,  but  in  opposite  directions.  Each  pump 
in  the  mine,  has  a valve  in  the  moveable  bucket,  and  another  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pump,  both  valves  opening  upwards.  'ITie  pumps  raise  the  water  when  their  rods 
and  buckets  are  drawn  up,  but  are  inactive  when  they  descend. 

S,  a deep  cistern  or  pit,  divided  off  from  ihe  great  pit  of  the  mine,  to 
receive  cold  water,  which  is  conducted  into  it  by  a trough,  and  the  superfluous 
water  is  carrierl  off  by  another  troiq;h,  so  that  the  cistern  is  always  kept  full  to 
the  desired  height.  This  cold  water,  which  is  for  the  injection,  is  collected  in 
ponds,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  either  from  rain  or  from  a brook. 

R,  the  jack-head  pump,  which  is  a small  lifting-pump,  worked  by  an  iron 
rod  connected  with  the  great  lever  by  a chain,  but  being  nearer  to  the  centre  p, 
than  the  great  pump  rod,  it  makes  a short  stroke.  The  jack-head  pump  stand.s 
near  the  end  wall  of  the  building,  and  raises  a supply  of  cold  water  from  the  pit  8, 
by  a perpendicular  iron-pipe  and  spont  Q Q,  into  the  jack-head  cistern  G. 

G,  the  jack-head  cistern,  for  supplying  the  injection-water  to  the  cylinder. 
It  is  always  kept  full  by  the  pump,  R ; and  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  house,  to  lie 
so  high  above  the  cylinder  bottom,  os  to  give  the  jet  of  injection  a great  velocity 
into  the  cylinder,  when  the  cock  is  opened.  On  the  side  of  this  cistern,  opposite 
to  the  pipe  Q,  is  a waste-pipe,  for  conveying  away  the  superfluous  water. 

JJ,  the  injection-pipe,  of  lead  or  copper,  which  descends  from  the  cistern  G, 
to  the  injection-cock  i,  and  the  end  of  it  enters  the  cylinder  bottom,  and  turns  up 
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in  8 cunc  at  the  extremity.  It  has  a thin  plate  of  brass,  screwed  upon  the  end, 
which  is  within  the  cylinder,  with  a square  adjutage  hole  in  it,  to  cause  the  jet  of 
cold  water,  from  the  jack-head  cistern  G,  to  Hy  up  in  a stream,  against  the  under 
surface  of  the  piston,  and  condense  the  steam  contained  in  the  cylinder. 

Note.  Upon  the  upper  end  of  the  injection-pipe./;’,  a leather  flap  valve  is 
fitted  (within  the  cistern  G),  and  when  the  engine  stands  still,  this  valve  is  shut, 
to  prevent  waste  of  water  by  leakage ; but  before  the  engine  is  set  to  work,  this 
valve  must  be  lified  up  by  a cord,  and  it  is  kept  open  all  the  time  the  engine 
continues  to  work. 

rf,  a small  pipe,  which  branches  off  from  the  injection-pipe  j,  and  has  a cock  to 
run  a small  stream  of  water  into  the  cylinder,  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  piston, 
and  keep  the  hemp  packing  moist,  so  as  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  air  by  the 
piston  into  the  cylinder. 

/ /,  the  working  plug  or  rod,  by  which  the  steam-regulator  e,  and  injection- 
cock  f,  are  opened  anil  shut  alternately.  It  is  suspended  by  a chain  from  the  great 
lever,  and  is  a heavy  piece  of  timlwr,  with  a slot  cut  vertically  down  the  middle  of 
it.  Holes  are  bored  through  it  horizontally,  to  receive  pins,  which  give  motion  to 
the  working-handles  of  the  regulator  and  injection-cock  when  the  plug  works  up 
and  down,  by  the  motion  of  the  engine. 

3,  the  handle  of  the  steam-regulator.  It  is  attached  to  the  regulator  by  a per- 
pendicular spindle,  which  comes  up  through  a socket  in  the  brass  regulator  plate, 
w hich  forms  the  top  plate  of  the  boiler.  The  regidator  itself  is  a plate  of  brass,  e, 
shaped  like  a fan,  which  is  moved  horizontally  by  the  .handle  3,  and  0{>ens  or 
shuts  the  orifice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  steam-pijre^  within  the  boiler.  It  is 
represented  in  the  enlarged  plan,  Plate  III. 

I f,  the  stirrup-rod,  which  communicates  motion  to  the  handle  3 of  the 
regulator,  one  end  being  jointed  thereto,  with  a pin  put  through  both  ; the  other 
end  of  the  rod  is  open  like  a s-tirrup,  whence  its  name.  The  stirrup  is  suspended 
horizontally,  by  links  from  the  axis  of  the  Y,  so  as  to  hang  at  a proper  distance 
beneath  the  same;  but  with  liberty  to  move  freely  endways,  in  order  to  turn  the 
regulator  round  about  its  centre. 

16,  the  hammer  or  tumbling-bob,  fixed  at  the  upj>er  end  of  a lever,  called  the 
Y,  because  it  is  formed  with  two  forked  legs  at  the  lower  end,  like  the  letter  Y 
when  inverted  (thus  This  hammer,  or  Y,  is  fixed  on  a horizontal  axis  t, 
which  is  supported  on  pivots  at  its  ends,  and  is  provided  w ith  two  curved  levers  or 
arms,  one  o(  which,  marked  4,  enters  into  the  slot  in  the  working  plug  /,  and  the 
other,  r,  is  close  to  one  side  of  the  plug.  'ITie  lever  r has  a projecting  handle,  for  the 
attendant  to  work  the  regulator  by,  occasionally.  Both  arms,  r and  i,  Ireing  fastened 
on  the  axis  / of  the  Y,  are  alternately  raised  and  depresses!,  by  two  pins  in  the 
working  plug  /,  so  as  to  throw  the  hammer  or  bob,  16,  backwards  and  torwards  on 
either  side  the  perpendicular ; and  the  two  legs  of  the  Y,  which  enter  into  the 
opening  of  the  stirrup,  14,  give  motion  thereto,  and  open  or  shut  the  regulator. 

Tor  instance,  when  the  piston  J gets  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  pin  in  the 
slot  of  the  plug  / raises  the  ann  4,  and  turns  the  hammer  16,  towards  the  cylinder, 
until  it  falls  over  beyond  the  pei^ndicular,  as  represented  in  the  figures.  The 
leg  1^^  of  the  Y then  strikes  against  the  cross  end  of  the  stirrup  14,  and  draws 
fonvafds  the  handle  3 of  the  regulator,  so  as  to  turn  the  regulator  e suddenly,  and 
shut  the  passage  for  the  steam. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  piston  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the 
pin,  which  projects  from  the  outside  of  the  plug,  presses  down  the  handle  r,  and 
turns  the  hammer  16,  away  from  the  cylinder.  wTien  it  falls  over  beyond  the 
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perpendicular,  the  lee  ll  of  the  Y strikes  the  cross  end  of  the  stirrup  1-t,  and 
suddenly  pushes  the  handle  3 of  the  regulator  e backwards,  so  as  to  open  the 
passage  again. 

t is  the  injection-cock,  made  of  bra.ss,  and  soldered  to  the  injection-pipe. 
The  turning  plug  is  accurately  fitted  into  the  brass  socket,  by  grinding,  and  the 
plug  is  perforated,  so  as  to  allow  an  open  passage  for  the  water,  when  that  per- 
foration corresjionds  with  the  direction  of  the  pipe,  but  when  the  plug  is  tunied 
one-fourth  round,  it  closes  the  passage.  A lever  or  handle  is  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  plug,  to  tuni  it  by,  and  the  weight  of  the  plug  is  borne  up  by  a screw  beneath, 
to  avoid  janibing  in  its  socket. 

t,  the  handle  for  the  injection-cock.  It  is  moved  by  a pin  projecting  out 
from  the  plug  1.  'I'he  handle  s is  fi.xed  to  a horizontal  axis,  v,  which  has  an  ai-ni, 
l-k,  projecting  downwards,  and  the  lower  end  thereof  is  connected  by  a short 
rod,  6,  with  the  handle  or  lever,  which  is  fixed  to  the  plug  of  the  cock  i ; so  that 
when  the  handle  s is  raised  up,  as  in  the  figure,  the  pas.sage  of  the  cock  will  be 
open,  or  when  the  handle  s is  pressed  down,  the  cock  will  be  shut.  A loaded  lever  or 
hainincr,  8,  is  fixed  to  the  axis  v,  to  0|>en  the  cock  i by  its  weight ; but  when  the 
handle  s is  depressed,  and  this  weight  raised,  it  is  held  up  by  a hook  or  latch  18, 
which  detains  it  in  that  position,  till  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  its  couiac.  A 
small  chain,  22,  which  is  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  plug  /,  tlien  lifts 
up  the  catch  18,  and  releases  the  weiglit  8,  which  falls,  and  suddenly  opens  the 
injection-cock  /,  to  admit  a jet  of  cold  water  into  the  cylinder,  which,  condensing 
the  steam,  makes  a vacuum  within  ; and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forcing 
down  the  piston  J into  the  cylinder,  causes  the  plug  / to  descend  also.  The  pin 
in  the  plug  /,  catches  the  bent  end  of  the  handle  s,  in  its  descent,  and  by  pressing 
it  down,  shuts  the  injection-cock.  The  regulator  is  then  opened  by  the  working 
gear  in  the  manner  before  described,  to  admit  fresh  steam,  and  so  on  alternately : 
when  the  regulator  is  shut,  the  injection-cock  is  opened,  and  vice  versd. 

",  the  eduction-pipe,  to  drain  off  the  water  which  is  injected  into  the  cylinder 
at  each  stroke.  Its  upper  end  communicates  with  the  lowc.st  part  of  the  cylinder 
bottom,  and  its  lower  end  descends  into  the  hot  well  I,  and  is  covered  with  a 
hanging  valve  m,  which  lets  out  the  injected  water  when  the  steam  is  admitted  into 
the  cylinder ; but  the  valve  shuts  close,  to  prevent  the  water  returning  again,  when 
the  vacuum  is  made  in  the  cylinder. 

I,  the  hot  well.  It  is  a small  cistern  to  receive  all  the  waste  water  which  is 
conveyed  from  the  cylinder  by  the  eduction-pipe  g,  and  to  keep  it  in  reserve,  to  feed 
the  boiler,  in  order  to  supply  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  continual  evaporation 
of  the  steam. 

T,  the  feeding-pij>e,  to  replenish  the  boiler  with  water  from  the  hot  well. 
It  is  a perpendicular  pipe,  which  goes  down  more  than  half  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler ; so  that  the  lower  end  is  always  immersed  in  the  water,  and  the  upper 
end,  which  rises  up  through  the  dome  of  the  boiler,  is  open  at  top,  with  a funnel 
or  cup  upon  it.  'ITiis  upper  part  has  a lateral  branch  out  of  the  hot  well,  with 
a cock,  to  admit  a large  or  small  quantity  of  water,  as  occasion  requires,  to  replace 
what  is  evaporated. 

y y,  two  gauge-cocks,  at  the  upper  ends  of  two  pipes,  which  descend  into  the 
boiler.  One  descends  lower  than  the  other,  and  l>otli  are  open  at  the  lower  ends. 
Their  use  is  to  show  when  the  boiler  contains  a proper  quantity  of  water ; for, 
uiron  opening  the  cocks,  one  should  give  steam  and  the  other  should  give  water, 
beeausc  the  intended  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  is  between  the  lower  ends  of 
the  two.  If  they  both  give  water,  there  is  too  much,  or  if  both  give  steam,  there 
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is  too  little  water  in  the  boiler,  and  the  cock  in  the  branch  of  the  feeding-pipe 

T,  must  be  regulated  according  to  these  signs. 

X is  the  snifting-valve,  covering  the  orifice  of  a small  spout  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  cylinder ; the  valve  opens  outwards,  and  when  the  first  pulf  of  steam  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  cylinder,  it  expels  through  this  valve,  any  air  which  may  have  leaked 
by  the  piston,  or  which  may  have  gained  admittance  with  the  injection  water.  A 
leaden  pipe  extends  from  the  snifting-valve  x,  and  passes  out  through  the  wall  of 
the  building,  to  convey  away  the  air,  and  the  steam  which  must  necessarily  follow 
it ; but  this  pipe  is  provided  with  a cock,  k,  to  diminish  the  passage  to  what  is  suf- 
ficient to  discharge  the  air  only,  and  prevent  needless  waste  of  steam. 

In  some  convenient  part  of  the  dome  of  each  boiler,  a circular  hole  must  be 
made,  large  enough  for  a man  to  enter,  in  order  to  clean  the  boiler,  or  repair  it 
oecasionally ; when  the  engine  is  at  work,  this  man-hole  is  closed  by  a door,  or 
cover  of  iron  plate,  screwed  over  it,  by  a number  of  screw  bolts  arranged  round  the 
margin  of  the  cover  ; there  must  also  be  a drain-pipe  from  the  lowest  part  of  the 
boiler,  to  draw  off  the  water  from  it  occasionally,  through  a cock  or  a plug. 

In  the  top  part  of  the  outside  boiler  is  the  safety-valve,  also  called  tnc  puppet- 
clack  : it  is  an  aperture  fitted  with  a brass  valve,  which  is  loaded  with  a lead  weight, 
sufficiently  heavy  to  keep  it  down,  and  retain  the  steam  in  the  ordinary  rate  of  work- 
ing the  engine  ; but  if  the  engine  stops,  or  if  the  fire  is  made  too  strong,  the  accumu- 
lated steam  will  lift  up  the  loaded  vmve,  and  escape  into  the  open  air : as  the  two 
boilers  are  always  connected  by  the  steam  pipe  a,  one  safety  valve  serves  both,  or 
if  more  convenient,  it  may  be  placed  on  that  steam  pipe,  as  at  V in  the  plan,  Plate 
III.  The  weight  of  the  safety-valve  is  usually  regulated  to  1 or  pounds,  for 
every  square  inch  of  the  under  surface  of  the  valve,  beneath  which  the  steam  acts. 

c c is  a circular  channel  or  cup,  round  the  top  of  the  cylinder  E,  to  prevent 
the  water  upon  the  piston  J da.shing  over,  when  it  rises  too  high  ; and  a small  lead 
pipe  conveys  the  superfluous  water  from  this  channel,  down  to  the  waste  water  drain. 
This  pipe  is  omittw  in  the  figures. 

u u are  catch  pins,  to  limit  the  motion  of  the  piston  ; they  are  two  strong  iron 
bars,  which  pass  through  the  arch  heads,  at  each  end  of  the  great  lever  L,  and 
project  out  on  both  sides  thereof,  so  as  to  strike  down  upon  the  fixed  spring  beams 

U,  and  prevent  any  further  motion,  when  the  piston,  or  the  pump-rod,  has  moved 
through  the  full  length  of  the  intended  stroke.  Also,  in  case  the  chains  at  cither  end 
should  break,  these  catch  pins  stop  the  lever  from  exceeding  its  proper  motion. 

U,  the  spring  beams,  which  are  placed  on  each  side  the  great  lever  to  meet 
its  catch  pins  u ; they  are  provided  with  strong  wooden  springs,  so  placed  as  to  in- 
tercept the  catch  pins,  and  moderate  the  blow  which  they  sometimes  make  on  the 
spring  beams,  when  the  engine  works  too  forcibly. 

Tlie  building  or  engine  house  consists  of  four  walls  of  very  solid  masonry ; the 
principal  one  is  called  the  lever  wall,  because  it  fonns  the  fulcrum  of  the  great 
lever  L,  which  passes  through  an  arched  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  the 
pivots  of  its  axis  p being  mounted  in  bearings,  which  arc  lotlgcd  on  the  masonry 
m the  opening ; one  end  of  the  lever  is  within  the  house  over  the  cylinder,  and  the 
other  is  out  in  the  open  air  over  the  mine  or  pit ; the  lever  wall  has  two  peqien- 
dicular  passages  in  it,  DD,  to  form  the  chimneys  of  the  two  furnaces,  and  the  in- 
jection-cistern G is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  above  the  great  lever.  The  lever 
wall  must  be  built  very  solid,  for  it  nas  to  sustain  the  weight  of  all  the  moving  parts 
of  the  engine,  and  also  double  the  force  of  the  piston,  and  it  is  subjected  to  violent 
shocks  from  the  motion. 

Tlietwo  side  walls  of  the  house  are  also  of  considerable  thickness,  and  are  worked 
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solid  with  the  lever  wall ; in  the  lower  part  of  these  side  walls  are  niches  or  re- 
cesses, to  leave  room  for  the  centre  boiler,  and  the  flue  which  extends  round  it,  os 
shewn  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  plan.  The  ends  of  the  cylinder-beams  are  worked 
into  each  of  the  side  walls,  whicn  therefore  sustain  the  cylinder,  and  must  also  re- 
sist all  the  effort  the  piston  makes.  The  cylinder-beams  are  very  strong,  each  one 
being  composed  of  four  logs  combined  by  bolts. 

'llic  end  wall  requires  less  strength  than  the  others,  but  is  worked  solid  with 
them.  An  archway  is  left  in  the  lower  part  of  the  end  wall,  to  introduce  the  boiler 
in  the  first  instance,  or  to  renew  it  when  worn  out;  the  arch  is  closed  by  a slight 
brick  wall,  in  which  is  an  entrance  door  to  the  engine  house,  and  the  ash  pit  and 
fire  door  of  the  furnace,  is  opposite  to  that  door. 

The  auxiliary  boiler  is  contained  in  a side  building  (as  shewn  in  the  plan, 
Plate  III.),  which  communicates  with  the  engine  house  by  an  archway  through 
the  side  wall,  that  the  attendant  may  have  ready  access  to  both  furnaces  ; the 
steam  pipe  a also  passes  through  an  opening  in  that  side  wall,  and  the  hot  well 
or  cistern  I,  is  placed  in  another  opening  therein,  so  as  to  be  equally  convenient  for 
feeding  both  boilers. 

The  engine-house  has  three  floors,  so  situated  as  to  give  convenient  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  engine ; thus,  one  floor  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  brickwork  which 
encloses  the  boiler,  and  part  of  the  dome  of  the  boiler  rises  above  this  floor  ; an- 
other flour  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  beams,  so  that  the  cylinder  rises  up 
through  it ; and  the  third  floor  is  a little  lower  than  the  spring  beams.  The  whole 
building  is  covered  with  a roof,  anda  strong  beam  is  extended  across  the  top  of  the 
side  walls,  nearly  over  the  cylinder,  to  afford  a suspension  for  a tackle  to  occasionally 
lift  the  piston  out  of  the  cylinder,  or  to  take  up  the  great  lever.  A strong  wind- 
lass, such  as  is  used  in  small  ships  to  heave  up  the  anchor,  is  mounted  between  the 
ends  of  the  spring  beams  over  the  cylinder ; and  from  this  windlass  a rope  can  be 
carried  to  a pulley  suspended  over  the  cylinder,  from  the  beam  in  the  roof,  to  lift 
the  piston. 

A recess  is  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lever  wall,  opposite  to  the  work- 
ing gear,  to  leave  room  for  the  attendant  to  stand,  when  he  works  the  handles  to 
start  or  stop  the  engine : there  is  a window  through  the  wall  to  give  him  light,  and 
also  to  enable  him  to  see  the  pump  rods  ; a seat  is  provided  for  him  beneath  the 
window,  which  is  his  proper  post,  when  not  occupied  at  the  furnaces  below.  There 
is  usually  an  entrance  door  into  the  house,  through  the  side  wall,  at  the  level  of 
this  floor,  and  a passage  through  into  the  side  building,  which  is  covered  by  a low 
roof ;( see  also  an  end  view  ofthe  building  in  Plate  IV.  fig.  1). 

The  spring  beams  U,  are  lodged  into  the  lever  wall,  at  one  end,  and  the  other 
ends  are  fixed  on  a strong  beam,  which  is  extended  across  the  house,  between  its 
side  walls,  nearly  over  the  cylinder.  The  spring  beams  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
great  lever,  are  supported  by  upright  posts  erected  upon  a strong  beam,  which  lies 
horizontally  across  the  mouth  of  the  pit  of  the  mine. 


OPERATION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE. 

When  the  engine  is  not  at  work,  its  resting  position  or  attitude,  is  such  as 
appears  in  the  drawing,  Plate  II.;  the  pump-rods,  M,  preponderating  by  their 
weight,  have  drawn  the  great  piston  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder ; this  preponderance 
is  termed  the  counter-weight. 
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To  prepare  for  working,  the  boilers  must  be  filled  about  half  full  of  water, 
and  large  fires  must  be  made  under  them  ; when  the  water  boils  and  produces 
steam  heated  to  about  216  deg.  it  will  exert  a pressure  of  about  IJ  pounds  be- 
neath each  square  inch  of  the  safety-valve,  and  it  will  lift  up  that  valve  and  escape. 

Tlie  machine  will  still  continue  at  rest,  because  the  steam-regulator  and  the 
leather  flap  valve,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  injection-pipe  arc  shut,  and  the  cylinder 
remains  full  of  air.  To  clear  the  cylinder  of  air,  the  man  who  attends  the  engine, 
depresses  the  handle  r of  the  working  gear,  so  as  to  throw  the  hammer  16  away  from 
the  cylinder,  and  the  leg  11  of  the  V,  acting  u]>on  the  cross  end  of  the  stirnip  l-l, 
pushes  it  backwards,  and  opens  the  regulator  suddenly  ; the  steam  from  the  boiler 
will  immediately  rush  into  the  cylinder,  and  mixing  with  the  air  therein,  will  expel 
some  air  through  the  snifting-clack  .r,  but  steam  being  a lighter  fluid  than  air,  it  will 
ascend  by  degrees,  and  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  beneath  the  piston, 
and  drive  ouj  the  air  at  the  valve  t ; at  its  first  entering,  the  steam  will  be  con- 
densed by  the  cold  surface  of  the  cylinder  and  piston,  and  the  water  produced 
from  it  will  trickle  donm  the  inside,  and  as  soon  as  any  quantity  is  accumulated,  it 
will  drain  dmvn  into  the  eduction-pipe  g.  This  condensation  and  waste  of  steam 
will  continue  till  the  whole  cylinder  and  piston  are  made  as  hot  os  boiling  water. 

\Vhen  this  happens,  the  steam  itself  will  begin  to  escape  at  the  sniffing-valve 
3',  and  issue  through  the  cock  k and  pipe  ; at  first  slowly  and  very  cloudy,  being 
mixed  with  much  air,  the  cloudy  appearance  of  steam  being  always  owing  to  its 
mixture  with  common  air.  The  blast  at  x will  grow  stronger  by  degrees,  and  be- 
come more  transparent,  as  it  cai-rics  off'  the  common  air  which  filled  the  cylinder. 

We  supposed,  at  first,  that  the  water  was  boiling  briskly,  so  that  the  steam 
was  issuing  at  the  safety-valve,  which  is  in  the  top  of  the  outside  boiler.  The 
opening  of  the  steam-regulator,  put  an  end  to  this  discharge  at  once,  because  the 
cold  cylinder  drew  off  the  steam  from  the  boiler  with  astonishing  rapidity,  until  it 
became  so  heated  as  not  to  condense  any  more. 

When  the  manager  of  the  engine  perceives  that  the  blast  at  the  snifting- 
valve  is  strong  and  steady,  and  that  the  boiler  is  again  fully  supplied  with  steam 
of  a proper  strength,  as  appears  by  the  renewal  of  the  dischai^e  at  the  safety- 
valve,  the  engine  is  ready  for  starting. 

He  now  lifts  up  the  handle  r,  till  the  hammer  16  of  the  Y falls  over  the  j)er- 
]>endicular  towards  the  cylinder,  and  its  leg  12,  striking  the  cross  pin  of  the  stirnip 
li,  draws  it  forwards,  and  shuts  the  steam-regulator  ; at  the  same  instant  he  lifts 
up  the  leather-valve  at  the  upper  end  of  the  injection-pipe  j,  within  the  cistcni 
G,  by  its  cord } and  the  injection-cock,  being  already  open,  the  pressure  of  the 
column  of  water,  which  nins  down  into  the  pipe  J,  forces  some  water  through 
the  cock,  and  it  spouts  up  into  the  cylinder  against  the  piston,  as  shewn  in 
Plate  II. 

'ITie  cold  water  thus  coming  in  contact  with  some  of  the  pure  steam  which  now 
fills  the  cylinder,  condenses  it,  and  makes  a partial  void,  into  which  the  more  distant 
steam  immediately  expands,  and  being  also  condensed  by  the  cold  water  which 
continues  to  flow,  the  same  effect  is  produced  on  the  steam  beyond  it : and  thus  it 
happens,  that  the  abstraction  of  a small  quantity  of  heat,  from  an  inconsiderable 
volume  of  steam,  produces  a general  condensation  throughout  a cylinder  of  which 
the  capacity  is  very  extensive. 

'ITie  instant  any  condensation  takes  place,  the  snifting-valve  x,  and  the  valve 
m of  the  eduction-pipe  g,  close  themselves,  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  thus  the  entrance  of  air  or  water  into  the  cylinder  is  prevented. 
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When  the  steam  that  remains  in  the  cylinder,  no  longer  balances  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  iiyection-cistem  G,  the  water 
spouts  still  more  rapidly  through  the  hole  j,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  column,  and 
of  the  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  As  the  velocity  of  the  injection- 
water  increases,  the  jet  dashes  violently  against  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  and  is 
scattered  through  the  whole  capacity  of  the  cylinder  ; the  condensation  of  the 
steam  thus  becomes  universal,  till  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  which  remains,  is 
reduced  to  between  -t  and  -J-  of  that  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

The  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore,  continues  to  be  exerted  on 
the  up[>er  surface  of  the  piston,  while  there  is  but  little  pressure  on  its  under 
side ; and  if  the  resistance  at  the  outer  end  of  the  great  lever  is  inferior  to  this 
unbalanced  pressure,  it  must  yield  to  it ; the  piston  J must  descend,  and  the  pump- 
rod  M must  ascend,  bringing  along  with  it,  the  buckets  of  the  several  pumps  which 
are  to  raise  the  water  of  tne  mine. 

But  the  motion  does  not  begin  at  the  first  instant  that  the  injection  is 
made,  for  tlie  piston  having  been  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  pump-rods,  it  must  remain  there,  till  the  difference  between  the 
elasticity  of  the  steam  beneath  it,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above  it,  exceeds 
this  preponderance.  There  must  be  a small  space  of  time  between  the  beginning  of 
tbe  condensation  and  the  beginning  of  the  motion  : this  interval  is  very  small,  not 
exceeding  the  half  or  third  part  of  a second  ; but  it  may  be  very  distinctly  ob- 
sers'cd  by  an  attentive  .sjiectator,  who  may  perceive,  that  the  instant  the  injection- 
cock  is  opened,  if  the  cylinder  has  the  slightest  yielding  in  its  suqiension,  it  will 
heave  upwards  a little,  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  bottom.  Its  own  weight 
is  not  at  all  equal  to  this  pressure  ; and  instead  of  its  being  necessary  to  support  it 
by  a strong  floor,  it  must  be  kept  down  by  large  beams,  loaded  at  the  einfs  with 
heavy  walls.  This  hearing  of  the  cylinder,  shows  the  instantaneous  commence- 
ment of  the  condensation ; and  it  is  not  till  ailcr  this  has  passed,  that  the  piston 
is  seen  to  start  and  begin  its  descent. 

The  motion  of  the  piston  must  continue,  till  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  its 
course,  for  it  is  not  like  the  motion  which  w'ould  take  place  in  a cylinder  of  air 
rarefied  or  exhausted  to  the  same  degree.  In  this  latter  case,  the  impelling  force 
would  be  continually  diminished,  b^ause  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  diminish- 
ing by  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  air  in  it,  would  continually  become  more 
dense  and  clastic,  until  the  piston  would  stop  at  a certain  height,  where  the  elasti- 
city of  the  included  air,  together  with  the  resistance  of  the  pumps,  would  balance  the 
atmospherical  pressure  on  the  piston.  But  when  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  are 
pure  steam,  and  the  continued  injection  of  cold  water,  keeps  down  its  temperature 
nearly  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  the  elasticity  of  the  remaining  steam 
cannot  increase  much,  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  for  it  must  correspond  to 
the  temperature  to  which  the  steam  is  reduced  by  the  application  of  the  cold 
water. 

For  this  reason,  a great  part  of  the  impelling  force  which  urges  the  piston 
into  motion  at  the  beginning,  continues  to  operate  to  the  end  of  the  descent ; and 
if  the  resistance  of  the  load  which  is  drawn  up  at  the  outer  end  of  the  lever,  is 
unifonn,  the  motion  of  the  piston  will  accelerate  in  its  descent,  as  heavy  bodies 
do,  in  falling  by  the  action  of  gravitation,  except  that  the  motion  will  be  slower. 
If  the  cylinder  has  been  completely  purged  of  common  air,  before  the  steam  passage 
is  shut,  and  if  none  has  entered  since,  the  piston  will  descend  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  unless  the  steam  is  readmitted  in  time.  To  prevent  any  accident 
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from  such  descent,  the  spring-beams  U arc  placed  so  os  to  intercept  the  catch- 
pins  u at  the  ends  of  the  great  lever,  and  stop  the  piston,  whenever  it  exceeds  its 
intended  motion. 

^Vllon  the  manager  secs  the  piston  as  low  as  ho  thinks  proper,  he  shuts  the 
injection-cock,  by  depressing  the  handle  s ; and  at  the  same  time  he  opens  the  steam- 
passage,  bv  forcing  down  the  handle  r,  which  oversets  the  hammer,  and  its  leg  11, 
catching  the  cross-pin  of  the  stirrup  14,  opens  the  regulator. 

The  steam  has  been  accumulati^  above  the  water  in  the  boilers,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  piston’s  descent.  Tlie  moment,  therefore,  that  the  steam-pass^e 
is  opened,  the  steam  having  an  elasticity  of  rather  more  than  one  pound  per  square 
inch,  greater  than  that  of  the  atmospheric  air,  rushes  into  the  cylinder,  and  blows 
open  the  snifting-valve  .r,  and  as.sists  the  water  which  had  entered  by  the  former 
injection,  and  what  resulted  from  the  condensed  steam,  to  descend  by  its  own  weight 
through  the  eduction-pipe  g,  and  through  the  valve  m,  into  the  hot-well  I. 

This  water  is  nearly  boiling-hot,  or  at  least  its  surface ; for  whilst  it  remains 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  it  will  condense  steam,  till  it  acquircsthis  temperature, 
and  it  cannot  run  down,  till  its  surface  will  condense  no  more.  There  is  some  waste 
of  steam  at  its  first  admission,  in  order  to  heat  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
surface  of  the  injected  water,  and  of  the  piston,  to  the  boiling  temperature  ; but  the 
space  being  small,  and  already  very  warm,  it  is  soon  done,  and  if  the  engine 
is  properly  constructed,  but  little  more  steam  is  required  than  what  will  warm  the 
cylinder;  for  the  eduction-pipe  g being  of  large  dimensions,  it  will  receive  a 
great  part  of  the  injection-water,  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  this  portion 
will  be  removed  from  the  contact  of  the  steam  : and  the  piston  itself,  being  covered 
with  wood  on  the  underside,  cannot  absorb  much  heat. 

The  first  effect  of  the  entering  steam,  is  of  great  service  to  drive  out  of  the 
cylinder,  all  the  vapour  which  remains  there;  and  it  passes  through  the  snifting- 
valve  .r,  and  cock  k,  and  the  pipe,  into  the  open  air.  tVnat  is  thus  expelled  is  seldom 
pure  steam,  or  watery  vapour,  but  a mixture  of  air  and  steam  ; for  all  water  contains 
a quantity  of  air  in  a state  of  chemical  union  ; but  the  union  being  feeble,  a boiling 
heat  is  sufficient  for  disengaging  the  greatest  part  of  it,  by  increasing  its  elasticity. 
Air  is  also  disengaged,  by  simply  removing  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
as  is  clearly  seen  when  we  expose  a glass  of  water  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  There- 
fore the  small  space  below  the  piston,  contains  watery  vapour,  mixed  with  all  the 
air  which  had  been  disengaged  from  the  water  in  the  boilers  by  ebullition,  and  all 
that  was  separated  from  the  injection-water,  by  the  diminution  of  external  pressure, 
in  addition  to  any  which  may  have  entered  by  leakage,  by  tbe  piston,  or  through 
the  joints.  By  blowing  the  hot  steam  through  this  spime,  all  the  air,  or  mixture  of 
air  and  steam,  is  discharged  at  the  snifting-valve,  ana  its  place  is  occupied  by  pure 
steam,  hot  from  the  boilers. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  state  of  the  piston,  when  setting  out  on  its  return.  It 
is  evident  that  it  will  recoil,  or  begin  to  nse  by  the  counter-weight,  the  moment  the 
steam-passage  is  opened  ; for  at  that  instant,  the  excess  of  atmospherical  pressure 
by  which  it  had  been  forced  down,  in  opposition  to  the  preponderance  of  the  outer 
end  of  the  lever,  is  relieved  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  steam  beneath  it.  At 
the  first  instant  of  the  return  of  the  pump-rods,  they  draw  up  the  piston  with  great 
violence ; for  theweight  of  all  the  water  in  the  pumps,  acts  in  addition  to  the  counter- 
weight, to  draw  up  the  piston.  But  the  lower  valves  in  the  pumps,  close  after  an  inch 
of  motion,  or  less,  and  the  further  descent  of  the  columns  of  water  is  prevented, 
the  valves  sustaining  tbe  weight  of  those  columns.  After  this  the  piston  will  rise 
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gradually,  by  the  action  of  the  counter-weight,  which  is  moderate,  and  its  operation 
modified  by  a combination  of  circumstances. 

The  action  of  the  pumps  is  very  different  in  the  two  motions  of  the  engine  ; 
for  whilst  the  piston  was  making  its  working  stroke,  it  was  lifting  the  columns  of 
water  in  the  pumps,  and  the  absolute  weight  of  the  pump-rods  also,  except  that  a 
portion  of  that  weight  is  sustained  by  the  immersion  of  part  of  the  rods  in  the  water. 
The  wooden  rods  which  are  generally  used,  being  soaked  in  water,  and  joined  by 
iron  straps,  are  a little  heavier  than  water,  and  they  occupy  about  one-fifth  of  the 
bulk  of  the  water  in  the  pumps,  into  which  they  descend.  In  the  returning  stroke, 
the  weight  of  the  columns  of  water  is  sustained  by  the  valves  ; but  the  weight  of  the 
pump-rods  (after  deducting  that  which  they  lose  by  immersion)  exceeds  the  weight 
of  the  piston,  so  much,  as  to  form  what  is  called  the  counterweight,  to  draw  up  the 
piston. 

The  piston  might  be  drawn  upwards  by  the  counter-weight,  even  though  the 
steam  which  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  were  not  so  elastic  as  common  air ; for 
suppose  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  a square  inch  to  be,  14|  pounds ; and  that 
the  counter-weight  was  equal  to  1:^  lbs.  for  every  sq.  inch  of  the  surface  of  the 
piston,  in  that  case  the  piston  might  rise,  if  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  was  equal  to 
14J  — 1^,  or)  13^  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

But  in  practice  the  steam  must  be  stronger  than  the  air,  in  order  to  blow 
out  and  discharge  the  air ; it  will  therefore  enter  the  cylinder  without  any  effort 
of  the  piston  to  draw,  or  suck  it  in.  Nor  can  the  engine  operate,  if  the  counter- 
weight is  too  great,  so  as  to  draw  up  the  piston  too  suddenly  at  first,  and  make  a 
greater  void  within  the  cylinder,  than  the  steam  can  supply  ; for  that  would  reduce 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  within  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  snifting  or 
blowing  out  the  air,  which  is  an  essentid  condition  to  the  working  of  the  engine. 

In  filling  the  cylinder  with  steam,  it  will  require  a much  more  copious  supply 
of  steam,  than  merely  to  fill  up  the  space  left  by  the  ascent  of  the  piston ; for  as 
the  vacuum  which  occasioned  the  descent  of  the  piston,  was  only  a consequence  of 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder  being  sufficiently  cooled  to  condense  the  steam,  this 
cooled  surface  must  be  presented  to  the  steam  during  the  rise  of  the  piston, 
and  will  condense  steam  a second  time.  Hence  the  piston  cannot  rise  faster 
than  that  part  of  the  cylinder,  which  the  piston  has  already  quitted,  can  be  heated 
up  to  the  boiling  point,  and  much  steam  must  be  expended  m so  heating  it ; be- 
cause the  internal  surface  of  the  cylinder  must  not  only  be  raised  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  as  the  piston  rises,  but  must  be  made  perfectly  dry ; and  the 
film  of  water  left  on  it,  by  the  ascending  piston,  must  be  completely  evaporated, 
otherwise  it  will  continue  to  condense  steam. 

On  this  account,  though  the  steam,  on  issuing  from  the  boiler,  is  stronger 
than  the  atmosphere,  its  bulk  becomes  so  much  diminished,  by  the  condensation  of 
a great  part  of  it  within  the  cylinder,  that,  after  the  first  start,  it  can  scarcely  be 
supplied  through  the  steam-pipe,  so  fast  os  is  required  to  fill  up  the  space  left  by 
the  ascent  of  the  piston,  and  to  replace  the  increasing  loss  by  condensation.  At 
first,  when  the  pi.ston  is  at  the  bottom,  the  space  to  be  filled  is  small,  and  the 
piston  has  not  yet  begun  to  ascend : and  also  the  boiler  is  very  full  of  steam.  All 
these  ciiX'umstances  concur  to  give  the  first  puff  of  entering  steam  the  power  of 
expelling  the  air  at  the  snifting-valve,  and  some  steam  will  follow,  but  very  little  ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  piston  gets  into  motion,  the  cylinder  will  demand  all  the  supply 
of  steam  to  fill  it ; and  as  the  piston  rises  higher,  an  increased  supply  of  steam  is 
requireil,  because  the  steam  is  exposed  to  a greater  extent  of  cold  surface.  In 
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consequence,  the  issue  of  steam  at  the  snift-valve,  though  sharp  at  first,  ceases 
entirely  when  the  piston  has  ascended  a little. 

lienee  the  steam  can  give  Jio  impulse  to  the  piston,  to  assist  it  in  rising, 
except  at  the  first  instant ; but  on  the  contrary,  the  piston  will  afterwards  be 
restrained  from  rising,  with  a greater  velocity  than  the  steam  can  be  sup- 
plied, though  it  is  at  liberty  to  move  with  that  velocity  with  which  the  steam  is 
supplied. 

The  moving  force,  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  results  solely  from  the 
counter-weight,  or  preponderating  weight  of  the  pump-rods.  This  force  is  ex- 
pended, j)artly  in  returning  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  in  overcoming 
the  friction  of  the  rubbing  parts  of  the  engine,  and  the  inertia  of  its  several 
moving  parts,  and  partly  in  returning  the  pump-buckets  to  the  bottom  of  their 
respective  working  barrels,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  repeat  their  working 
stroke.  This  latter  requires  force,  for  each  bucket  must  be  ptishcd  down  through 
the  water  in  the  barrel,  which  must  lift  up,  and  pass  through  the  valves  in  the 
bucket,  with  a velocity  Itearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  bucket, 
as  the  area  of  the  pump-barrel,  bears  to  the  area  of  the  opening  of  the  valves, 
through  which  the  water  must  pass ; this  resistance  to  the  descent  of  the  pump- 
buckets  will  increase,  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  with  which  they  descend  through 
the  water. 

From  this  general  consideration  of  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  motion  w'ill  differ  greatly  from  the  descent.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to 
accelerate,  because  the  steam  can  only  be  supplied  to  the  cylinder,  in  a limited 
quantity  through  the  steam-pipe.  In  consequence,  the  motion  accelerates  till  it 
becomes  as  quick  as  the  supply  of  steam  will  permit,  and  then  the  motion  becomes 
uniform.  If  we  observe  the  working  of  an  atmospheric  steam-engine,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  motion,  during  the  rise  of  the  piston,  is  extremely  uniform,  whereas 
in  the  working  stroke,  it  is  very  sensibly  accelerated. 

These  two  motions  form  a complete  stroke,  which  may  be  repeated  by 
shutting  the  regulator,  and  opening  the  injection-cock,  when  the  piston  has 
reached  the  proper  height. 

The  first  two  or  three  strokes  are  performed  by  the  attendant  working  the 
handles,  but  when  he  has  ascertained  that  all  the  parts  are  in  order,  he  puts  pins 
into  the  holes  of  the  plug-beam,  and  the  motion  of  the  engine  will  then  open  and 
shut  the  steam  regulator,  and  the  injection-cock,  at  the  required  moments;  and  so 
precisely  that  the  piston  will  never  exceed  or  fall  short  of  its  intended  course,  and 
the  catch  pins  will  very  rarely  strike  the  spring  beams.  The  eord  of  the  leather- 
valve,  in  the  cistern  G,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  injection-pipe,  is  tied  fast  to  keep 
that  valve  open,  and  allow  the  water  to  pass  ; but  when  it  is  required  to  stop  the 
engine,  this  cord  is  untied,  and  the  valve  shutting,  cuts  off  the  supply  of  injection- 
water,  so  that  the  engine  cannot  proceed. 

The  jack-head  pump  R raises  a quantity  of  water,  at  each  stroke  by  the 
pipe  Q into  the  injection-cistern  G ; this  supply  is  rather  more  than  what  is  in- 
jected into  the  cylinder,  that  there  may  be  an  ample  supply,  and  the  surplus  runs 
down  a waste-pipe  from  the  cistern,  and  returns  into  the  pit  S.  ITie  small  branch 
d,  which  proceeds  from  the  injection-pipe  j,  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  has 
a cock  at  the  end,  which  must  be  so  adjusted  that  water  will  run  from  it,  and 
keep  a constant  supply  of  a few  inches,  above  the  piston,  to  keep  it  tight.  Every 
time  the  piston  comes  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  will  bring  the  water  along 
with  it,  and  the  surplus  of  its  evaporation  and  leakage  is  conveyed  away  from  the 
engine  by  a waste-pipe  leading  down  into  a common  drain. 
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The  cold  water  which  is  injected  into  the  cylinder,  and  which  becomes  hot  by 
condensing'  the  steam,  runs  out  of  the  cylinder,  through  the  eduction-pipe  g,  into 
the  hot  well  I,  which  is  the  common  receptacle  for  hot  water. 

A regulated  (juantity  of  hot  water  runs  out  of  the  hot  well  I,  through  the  per- 
pendicular feeding-pipes  T,  into  the  boilers  rcsjiectively,  to  supply  the  evaporation 
from  them  in  steam.  The  quantity  of  hot  water  required  to  feed  the  boilers,  is 
but  a very  small  part  of  that  which  comes  into  the  hot  well ; the  surplus  runs  from 
the  hot  well,  by  a waste-pipe  into  a common  drain,  which  will  convey  it  quite 
away  from  the  engine,  without  mixing  with  the  water  in  the  pit  .S,  which  should 
he  kept  as  cold  as  possible,  in  order  that  a less  quantity  may  serve  to  condense 
the  steam. 

In  many  situations  where  a constant  supply  of  cold  water  cannot  be  obtained 
from  a river  or  brook,  the  same  water  must  necessarily  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  for  injection.  In  that  ca.se,  the  waste  water  from  the  hot  well,  must  be 
conveyed  into  a large  shallow  pond  in  the  open  air,  and  left  there  long  enough  to 
become  quite  cold,  before  it  is  re-admitted  into  the  pit  S.  It  frequently  proves 
difficult  to  obtain  a sufficient  supply  of  cold  water  for  a large  engine,  as  a great 
quantity  is  required,  and  it  must  be  quite  cold,  or  the  operation  of  the  engine  will 
be  impaired  ; it  should  be  recollected  that  almost  all  the  neat  communicated  by  the 
fire  to  the  water  in  the  boiler,  must  be  carrietl  off  in  the  hot  water,  which  runs 
away  waste,  from  the  hot  well. 


PARTICULARS  OP  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE. 

We  must  now  pay  attention  to  the  construction  of  the  parts  of  this  engine, 
and  notice  some  minute  particulars  which  have  not  yet  been  mentioned. 

The  fire-grate  B in  the  furnace,  should  not  have  the  bars  so  close  as  to  pre- 
vent the  free  admission  of  air,  nor  so  open  as  to  permit  the  coals  to  fall  between 
them  : if  the  width  of  the  top  edge  of  each  bar  is  2.}.  inches,  with  j of  an  inch 
space  left  for  air  passage  between  the  bars,  the  fire  will  bum  very  well  upon  the 
grate. 

The  dimensions  of  the  fire-grate  and  furnace,  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  size  of  the  boiler,  as  will  be  more  fully  stated  ; and  the  height  from  the  grate 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  should  be  always  between  12  and  24  inches. 

The  boiler  may  be  made  of  iron,  or  copper  plates,  or  of  cast-iron,  the  bottom 
being  of  such  materials  as  will  withstand  the  effects  of  the  fire,  and  have  sufficient 
strength ; and  the  top  part  must  be  adapted  to  retain  the  elastic  steam.  Hie 
sides  of  the  boiler  arc  nearly  cylindrical,  and  the  bottom  is  a little  concave  on 
the  lower  side,  so  that  the  flame  from  the  fire,  being  allowed  a space  beneath  the 
whole  concave  surface,  rises  up  against  the  bottom,  and  communicates  its  first  heat 
thereto,  and  then  passes  into  the  circular  channel  or  flue,  which  encompasses  the 
outside  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hoilcr,  and  conducts  the  flame  in  a circuit  round 
the  same,  before  it  reaches  the  chimney. 

'ITie  upper  part  or  dome  of  the  boiler  is  made  hemispherical,  which  is  the  best 
form  for  resisting  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  ; any  other  form  will  do,  provided  it 
is  of  sufficient  strength.  Mr.  Newcomen’s  first  boilers  were  made  of  lead  for  the 
dome,  and  copper-plate  for  the  lower  part,  but  iron-plate  is  now  used  for  both  parts. 

The  celerity  of  the  motion  of  tne  engine,  depends  greatly  upon  the  capacity 
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of  the  boiler-top ; for  if  it  is  too  small,  the  steam  must  be  heated  to  a greater 
degree,  to  give  it  a sufficient  elastic  force  to  work  the  engine,  and  then  the  con- 
densation on  entering  the  cylinder  will  be  greater.  If  the  boiler-top  contains 
eight  or  ten  times  the  quantity  of  steam  used  at  each  stroke,  no  more  fire  will  be 
required  to  preserve  the  elasticity  of  the  steam,  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  water 
in  a proper  state  of  boiling ; this  is  the  smallest  size  for  the  boiler-top. 

In  the  modem  engines  it  is  usual  to  place  a damper,  or  iron  slider,  in  the 
chimney,  or  in  the  flue  leading  into  the  chimney ; and  this  has  a chain  or  lever,  by 
which  the  attendant  can  regulate  the  a|)erture  into  the  chimney,  and  consequently 
the  draught  of  the  fire,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  ou  the  grate,  or  according 
to  the  working  of  the  engine,  so  as  to  keep  the  steam  to  a great  regularity ; for  it 
is  evident,  that  when  the  engine  works  slowly,  it  will  require  less  steam  and  lucl,  than 
when  it  works  rapidly ; without  the  damper,  the  engine  is  constantly  subject  to 
have  an  excess,  or  a deficiency,  in  the  supply  of  steam,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  to  supply  the  fire  re- 
gularly. This  contrivance  was  not  in  use  in  Mr.  Smeaton’s  time. 

In  many  of  the  old  engines,  the  dome  or  upper  part  of  the  boiler  was  made 
much  larger  than  the  under  part,  so  as  to  project  all  round  over  the  flue  or  cir- 
cular channel  for  the  flame,  m order  that  the  water  might  be  contained  over  the 
top  of  the  flue,  and  receive  the  ascending  heat  from  the  flame  therein  ; this  idea 
was  extended,  by  carrying  the  flue  or  circular  passage  in  a large  iron-pipe,  con- 
tained wholly  within  the  water,  and  making  a conqiletc  circuit  round  the  inside  of 
the  boiler;  sometimes  the  internal  flue  was  foraied  into  a circle,  and  at  other  times 
it  was  a spiral,  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  boiler,  and  making  two  complete 
turns  before  it  entered  the  chimney.  By  this  means,  after  the  fire  in  the  furnace 
had  heated  the  water  by  its  direct  action  beneath  the  bottom,  the  flame  heated  it 
again,  by  the  flue  being  wholly  included  in  the  water,  and  having  every  part  of  its 
surface  in  contact  with  it ; this  was  thought  to  be  preferable  to  carrying  it  in  a 
flue  or  passage  round  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  because  only  a third  or  a half 
of  the  surface  of  the  flue  could  then  be  in  contact  with  the  water,  the  other  surface 
being  brick-work. 

In  cither  ca.se,  whether  the  flame  is  conducted  in  a flue  or  passage  round  the 
outside  of  the  boiler,  or  in  a pipe  round  the  inside  of  it,  the  size  of  the  flue,  or 
aperture  through  which  the  flame  is  to  pass,  ought  to  be  gradually  diminished,  from 
its  entrance  at  the  furnace,  to  its  egress  into  the  chimney  ; and  the  section  of  the 
chimney  at  that  place,  should  not  exceed  the  section  of  the  flue  or  pipe,  and  should 
also  be  somewhat  less  at  the  chimney-top.  This  circumstance  is  rarely  attended 
to,  but  will  tend  to  produce  the  best  draught. 

'Hie  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney  should  not  be  less  than  48  feet, 
from  the  level  of  the  fire-grate,  to  the  aperture  at  the  toji  of  the  chimney. 

In  all  the  old  engines  the  boiler  was  placed  immediately  beneath  the  cylinder, 
as  represented  in  Plate  II  ; and  then  the  regulator  was  placed  immediately  within 
the  boiler,  and  acted  against  the  under  suriucc  of  its  top,  in  the  same  manner  os  in 
the  first  engine  of  Mr.  .Savery,  who  invented  the  regulator.  WTien  the  engines 
were  so  large  as  to  re<iuire  two  boilers,  the  additional  one  was  placed  in  a side 
building,  as  described  j but  it  was  a subsequent  improvement  on  Newcomen’s 
engine,  to  remove  the  Iwiler  entirely  from  beneath  the  cylinder  into  a small  shed  at 
the  outside  of  the  engine-house : by  this  means  the  height  of  the  building  is  cont 
siderably  reduced,  and  as  the  lever-wall  which  supports  the  main  centre  does  no- 
require  to  be  carried  to  so  great  a height,  it  is  more  able  to  withstand  the  violent 
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.shocks,  to  which  it  is  constantly  subjected  from  the  working  of  the  engine.  Another, 
and  still  greater  advantage  is,  that  the  cylinder  may  be  placed  upon  a solid  pier  of 
masonry,  formed  on  the  ground,  where  the  boiler  is  represented  in  Plate  II ; and 
being  fastened  down  thereto  by  bolts,  it  is  held  much  firmer  than  it  can  be  by 
suspending  it  between  beums.  A boiler  is  placed  at  each  side  of  the  engine-house, 
and  the  steam  from  them,  is  conveyed  by  pi|>es  to  a circular  box,  situated  beneath 
the  cylinder,  to  contain  the  steam  regulator. 

All  engines  for  mines  should  have  a spare  boiler,  in  addition  to  those  which 
are  requisite  to  work  them  ; or  at  least,  a place  should  be  provided  for  a spare 
boiler,  and  when  the  original  boiler  requires  to  be  repaired  or  renewed,  it  can  be 
replaced  by  erecting  another  at  one  side,  and  carrying  another  steam-pipe  to  the 
steam-box,  so  that  the  working  of  the  engine  can  be  continued  without  any  stoppage ; 
this  circumstance  is  of  the  greatest  importance  where  water  must  be  constantly 
drained. 

In  cither  case,  whether  the  regulator  is  placed  in  the  boiler  itself,  or  in  the 
steam-box  beneath  the  twlinder,  it  is  constructed  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
cnlai^ed  plan,  Plate  III.  It  is  in  two  parts,  one  moveable,  the  other  fixed.  The 
moveable  piece  is  a flat  plate  of  brass,  in  shai>e  resembling  a fan  ; the  upper  surface 
of  which  applies  exactly  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  orifice  of  the  steam-pipe, 
and  completely  excludes  the  steam  from  the  cylinder.  'J'he  fan  is  moveable  round 
an  upright  axis,  which  is  accurately  fitted  into  a conical  socket,  and  passes  up 
through  the  top  of  the  boiler  or  steam-box,  so  that  the  regulator  can  be  turned 
aside  by  a lever,  fixed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  axis,  in  order  to  uncover  or 
open  the  passage.  The  orifice  of  the  steam -jrassage  is  formed  in  the  fixed  part  of 
the  regulator,  which  is  also  a brass  plate,  of  a sectorial  shape,  and  is  fixed  into  an 
opening  in  the  top  plate  of  the  boiler,  or  of  the  .steam-box,  by  a number  of  rivets  all 
round  the  margin,  so  as  to  form  one  surface  with  the  top  of  the  boiler  or  steam- 
box  ; from  the  upper  side  of  this  fixed  brass  regidator-plate,  the  steam-pipe  rises 
for  a few  inches,  and  is  united  to  the  iron  part  of  the  steam-pipe,  which  projects 
downwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; a plate  of  sheet-lead  is  wrapped  round 
the  outside  of  both  piiics,  to  cover  the  joint,  and  is  bound  fast  by  a lapping  of  small 
cord.  To  admit  of  this,  the  two  parts  of  the  steam-pipe  are  made  exactly  the  same 
size  on  the  outside,  and  a piece  ul  canvas,  soaked  in  white  lead  and  oil,  is  applied 
immediately  on  the  pipes  beneath  the  sheet  of  lead,  lliis  very  insecure  nio<le  of 
making  the  joint  continued  to  be  the  universal  practice  for  many  years;  and  though 
the  shying  of  the  cylinder  soon  rendered  it  leaky,  the  attendant  could  always 
renew  the  cloth  and  the  cord,  'llic  orifice  of  the  steam-pipe  beneath  the  fixed 
brass  plate,  is  not  circular,  but  of  a sectorial  form,  corresponding  with  the  regu- 
lator Itself,  but  smaller,  so  as  to  allow  the  regulator  to  cover  it  securely,  and  the 
margin,round  the  aperture,  projects  a little  beneath  the  under  surface  of  the  regu- 
lator-plate. It  is  to  this  prominent  margin  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  regulator 
is  fitted  by  grinding.  The  socket  through  which  the  upright  axis  of  the  regulator 
pa-sses,  is  also  of  brass,  in  the  .same  piece  with  the  fixed  regulator-plate  ; and  the 
axis,  which  is  rather  conical,  is  fitted  into  it  hv  grinding,  like  the  turning-plug  of  a 
cock.  This  axis  is  iron,  with  a square  at  the  lower  end,  to  which  the  regulator  e is 
finnly  fastened,  and  another  sijuare  at  the  top,  on  which  the  lever  or  handle  .'I  is 
fixed,  to  move  it  from  the  outside.  In  some  cases,  the  regulator  is  home  upwards 
by  a spring,  to  keep  it  in  close  contact  with  the  fixeil  regulator-plate.  'I'he  lower 
surface  of  the  regulator  then  has  a protuherance  in  the  miadlc,  to  rest  on  a 
strong  flat  spring,  which  is  placed  below  it,  across  the  mouth  of  the  steam-pipe, 
anil  presses  the  regulator  tow-ards  the  steam-pipe,  so  that  it  applies  very  close. 
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This  protuberance  slides  along  the  spring,  while  the  regulator  turns  to  the  right 
or  left. 

The  handle  3 of  the  regulator,  and  the  end  of  the  rod  or  stiiTup  14,  arc  pierced 
with  several  holes,  and  a pin  is  put  through  them,  to  unite  them  like  a joint. 
The  motion  of  the  handle  of  the  regulator  may  be  incn-ased  or  diminish^  by 
choosing  for  the  joint  a hole,  near  to  the  axis,  or  remote  from  it ; and  the  exact 
position  at  which  the  regulator  is  to  stop  each  way,  is  determined  by  pins  stuck  in  a 
tiorizontal  rail,  on  which  the  end  of  the  handle  3 rests. 

The  tumbling-bob  or  hammer  IG  of  the  Y,  has  a long  leather-chcck  strap 
fastened  to  it,  and  the  end  of  the  strap  is  fastenci!  to  a beam  above  it ; in  such  a 
manner  that  the  hammer  may  be  alternately  held  up,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
perpendicular.  By  adjusting  the  length  of  the  strap,  the  Y may  be  stopped  in  any 
dcsireil  position.  I'he  two  legs  11,  la,  of  the  fork  of  the  Y,  spread  out  from  each 
other,  and  also  from  the  line  of  the  stalk,  and  they  arc  of  such  length  as  to  reach 
the  horizontal  cross-pin,  which  forms  the  cross  end  of  the  fork  or  stirrup  14,  which 
is  sus|>ended  Ixilow  the  axis  by  two  loose  links. 

N'ow,  suppose  the  cross-pin  of  the  stirrmi  to  be  hanging  ]>erpendicularly 
beneath  the  axis  of  the  Y,  and  the  stalk  of  the  V to  be  held  perpendicular,  if  it  is 
carried  a little  outward  from  the  cylinder  and  then  let  ^o,  it  will  suddenly  fall 
farther  out  by  its  weight,  without  anecting  the  stirrup  at  hrst,  until  the  outer  leg 
11  strikes  on  the  horizontal  cross-pin  of  the  .stirrup,  and  then  it  pushes  the  stirrup 
endways  towards  the  cylinder,  and  opens  the  regulator.  It  thus  puts  the  regulator 
in  motion  with  a smart  jerk,  which  is  an  elfectual  way  of  overcoming  the  cohesion 
and  friction  of  the  regulator  against  the  mouth  of  the  steam-pipe.  This  push  is 
adjusted  to  the  proper  length  by  the  check-strap,  which  stops  the  Y when  it  has 
gone  far  enough.  If  the  stalk  of  the  Y is  again  raised  up  to  the  perpendicular, 
the  width  between  its  legs  1 1,  IS,  is  such  as  to  permit  this  motion,  and  something 
more,  without  affecting  the  stimip.  But  when  pushed  still  nearer  to  the  cylinder, 
it  tumbles  suddenly  towards  it  by  its  own  weight,  and  then  the  other  leg  of  the 
fork  strikes  the  cross-pin  of  the  stirrup  and  moves  the  regulator  in  the  opposite 
direction,  till  the  hammer  is  checked  by  the  strap , by  these  motions  of  the  Y,  the 
regulator  is  opened  or  shut  suddenly. 

'ITiis  opening  and  shutting  of  the  steam-passage  must  be  executed  a moment 
before  the  piston  arrives  at  bottom  or  top  of  the  cylinder ; and  by  placing  the  pins 
in  the  plug-beam  /,  which  act  upon  the  two  handles  of  the  Y,  at  a proper  height, 
the  motion  may  be  regulated  exactly.  For  this  reason,  the  plug  is  pierced  through 
with  a number  of  holes,  that  the  places  of  these  pins  may  be  varied  at  plea- 
sure. By  this  means,  and  by  a proper  cuivaturc  of  the  handles,  the  adjustment  may 
lie  made  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  intended  length  of  the  stroke. 

In  the  same  manner  the  motions  of  the  injcction-cock  are  also  adjusted  to  the 
precise  moment  that  is  proper  for  them,  'nie  different  pins  are  so  placed  in  the 
plug-beam,  that  the  steam-regulator  may  be  completely  shut  liefore  the  injcction-cock 
IS  opened.  'File  inherent  motion  of  the  machine  will  give  a small  addition  to 
the  ascent  of  the  piston,  after  the  regulator  is  shut,  and  without  expending  more 
steam  ; but  by  leaving  the  steam  rather  less  elastic  than  before,  the  subse(|uent 
descent  of  the  piston  is  promoted. 

Tlie  injcction-cock  is  also  provided  with  a hammer  weight  8,  to  make  it 
open  suddenly.  It  has  an  arm  14,  extending  from  the  axis  of  the  hammer,  and 
connected  by  a rod  6,  with  the  handle  of  the  cock  / ; and  the  hear!  of  the  hammer  8 
is  a sufficient  weight,  to  open  the  cock  in  an  instant.  When  this  hammer-weight 
is  lifted  up  to  its  utmost,  the  cock  is  shut,  and  in  this  position  the  weight  is 
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detained  by  a small  latch  18,  which  is  lifted  up  by  a chain  connected  with  the  plug- 
beam,  at  the  moment  when  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus 
releasing  the  weight  8,  it  falls  all  at  once,  and  opens  the  cock  in  an  instant ; but  when 
the  piston  descends  nearly  to  the  bottom,  another  pin  in  the  plug-frame  takes  the 
handle  s of  the  lever,  and  gradually  closing  the  cock,  raises  the  hammer-weight 
till  the  latch  18  detains  it,  which  happens  when  the  piston  is  quite  at  the  bottom  of 
its  motion. 

The  injection-cock  ought  to  be  opened  suddenly;  but  there  is  much  propriety 
in  closing  it  gradually ; for  after  the  first  dash  of  the  cold  water,  against  the  bottom 
of  the  piston,  the  condensation  is  nearly  complete,  and  only  aJittle  more  water  is 
necessary ; but  a continual  accession  of  some  cold  water  is  required,  to  maintain 
the  condensation  as  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  diminishes,  and  as  the  water 
which  Is  already  injected  becomes  warmed.  The  continuance  of  this  small  in- 
jection prevents  the  vapour  in  the  cylinder  increasing  in  elasticity  as  the  piston 
descends,  or  at  least,  until  it  has  descended  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

The  effect  of  the  injection  in  condensing  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  influenced 
by  the  height  of  the  reservoir,  above  the  aperture  of  the  spout.  Mr.  Beighton’s 
rule  was,  that  if  the  engine  makes  a six-feet  stroke,  the  jack-head  cistem  should 
be  at  least  twelve  feet  perpendicular,  above  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  But  Mr. 
.Smeaton  found  that  the  condensation  was  more  perfect,  when  the  height  was  2+ 
feet  perpendicular,  or  3G  feet  for  the  largest  engines.  Tlic  injection-cistern  should 
always  l>e  placed  as  high  as  the  building  will  admit,  so  as  to  give  a smartness  to  the 
jet.  'JThe  size  of  the  aperture  of  the  spout  must  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
cylinder,  os  will  be  shown  by  a table  ; but  if  the  cylinder  be  very  large,  it  is  usual 
to  have  three  or  four  small  holes  rather  than  one  large  one,  in  order  that  the  jet 
may  be  more  effectually  dispersed  through  the  whole  capacity  of  the  cylinder.  The 
injection-pipe  and  cock  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  injection-water 
freely,  but  the  aperture  of  the  spout  or  jet,  should  be  considerably  less  than  the 
passage  of  the  cock  or  pipe. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  force  the  injection-water  into  the  cylinder  with  great 
velocity;  and  with  this  view,  Mr.  Cuit,  in  1797,  recommended  that  the  cistern 
which  contains  the  cold  water  should  in  all  coses  be  placed  .86  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  cylinder : the  jet  of  cold  water  will  then  be  divided  into  very  minute  drops, 
which  being  dispersed  generally  through  the  steam  which  is  contained  in  the 
cylinder,  will  condense  it  very  rajudly,  so  as  to  make  a better  vacuum  than  if  the 
cistem  were  placed  lower  and  injected  with  a feeble  jet.  It  is  a common  error  to 
supiwse  that  a high  column  of  water  is  unnecessary,  because  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  found  to  force  the  water  into  the  exhausted  cylinder,  with  great 
velocity.  But  the  cold  water  is  most  wanted  at  first,  when  the  cylinder  is  full 
of  steam  of  equal  elasticity  with  the  atmosphere,  and  the  water  can  then  have 
no  other  tendency  to  enter  into  the  cylinder,  except  by  its  fall  from  the  cistem. 
.After  the  condensation  is  begun,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  give  an  additional 
and  increasing  impetus  to  the  jet,  as  the  condensation  becomes  more  complete ; 
but  this  assistance  to  the  column  will  be  too  late  to  produce  the  required  effect. 
The  cold  water  should  be  thrown  in  with  violence  at  first,  that  the  condensation 
may  be  effected  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  injection-cap,  or  jet,  according  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  should  be  one  square 
hole  through  a brass  plate,  and  rounded  from  the  under  side,  that  it  may  throw  up 
a full  bore.  The  miildlc  of  the  jet  should  not  be  directed  to  strike  the  centre  of 
the  piston  bottom,  but  the  jet  should  rise  penwndicularly,  so  as  to  strike  the 
piston  bottom  at  right  angles.  That  part  of  the  injection-pipe  which  is  within 
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the  cylinder,  should  be  wrapped  round  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  tarred 
marline,  or  small  rope,  to  separate  the  metal  of  the  pipe  from  the  contact  of  the 
steam,  or  hot  water  ; which  not  only  saves  the  condensation  of  some  steam,  but  by 
preventing  the  pi|>e  becoming  hot,  that  portion  of  injection-water  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  pipe  is  kept  cool,  and  the  stream  which  afterwards  flows  through  the 
pi|>e,  will  enter  in  its  coolest  state ; or  othenvise  the  injection-pipe  within  the  cylinder 
IS  made  of  wood,  hollowed  out  within,  as  stiown  in  the  section  ; and  the  brass  in- 
jection-cap is  fastened  over  the  orifice,  which  turns  up.  This  piece  of  wooden- 
pipe  is  jambed  fast  in  between  the  steam-pipe  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  internal  orifice  of  the  nosel,  or  iron  branch,  which  joins  to  the 
injection-cock. 

Tlie  jack-head  pump  R.  by  which  the  cold  water  is  raised  up  into  the  injection- 
cistern  G,  is  of  the  same  intenial  constniction  ns  a common  sucking-pump,  for  it  has 
a valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  another  valve  in  the  bucket,  and  it  raises 
the  water  when  the  bucket  is  drawn  up ; but  to  enable  it  to  lift  that  water  to  a 
greater  height,  the  top  of  the  barrel  is  closed  by  a cover,  through  the  middle  of 
which  the  rod  passes,  in  a tight  collar  of  leathers;  and  a forcing-pipe  Q is  joined  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  barrel,  to  convey  the  water  upwards  to  the  cistern. 

A leaden  pipe  is  applied  beyond  the  snifting-valve  u",  with  a cock  k,  which 
being  partially  closed,  the  snifting  can  be  regulated,  if  it  should  be  found  too  great, 
and  emit  more  steam  than  is  requisite  to  carry  out  all  the  air  from  the  cylinder : 
the  pipe  conveys  this  air  and  steam,  through  the  wall  of  the  house  to  the  outside. 

Mr.  .Smeaton  made  his  engines  with  a wooden  liottom  to  the  pi.ston,  as  we 
have  before  noticed.  This  was  because  wood  receives  and  communicates  heat, 
much  less  rapidly  than  metals.  The  piston  is  kept  much  cooler,  than  any  other 
part  to  which  the  steam  has  access,  not  only  from  the  water  which  is  poured  upon 
It  to  keep  it  tight,  and  prevent  the  leakage  of  air  into  the  cylinder,  but  also 
because  it  receives  the  first,  and  most  direct  action  of  the  cold  i njection- water ; 
and  as  the  steam,  in  entering  the  cylinder  through  the  steam-pipe,  first  meets  the 
cold  surface  of  the  piston,  it  is  thereby  condensed  in  a greater  degree  than  by  an 
equal  portion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cylinder.  Uy  covering  the  bottom  of 
the  piston  with  wood,  it  will  absorb  less  heat  from  the  steam ; and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  cold  water,  when  it  is  thrown  up  against  the  piston,  will  be  less  heated 
by  its  contact  with  the  piston,  the  wood  acting  as  a neutral  body  to  the  fluids 
which  alternately  act  lieneath  it. 

The  water,  which  is  kept  upon  the  top  of  the  piston,  to  prevent  any  entrance 
of  air,  necessarily  becomes  very  hot,  and  it  was  thought  projier  to  employ  its  over- 
plus, for  supplying  the  waste  of  the  boiler.  This  was  accordingly  practised  for 
some  time ; but  Mr.  lleighton  improved  this  economical  thought,  by  supplying  the 
boiler  from  the  eduction-pifie  g,  the  water  of  which,  coming  from  the  cylinder, 
must  be  still  hotter,  than  that  above  the  piston. 

This  contrivance  required  attention  to  several  circumstances,  which  will  be 
easily  understood  by  considering  the  section,  plate  II.  The  eduction-pipe  g 
comes  out  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  in  an  inclined  direction, 
and  descends  into  the  hot-well  I,  where  it  turns  up,  and  is  covered  with  a valve. 
'ITie  injected  water,  accumulating  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  will  run  into 
the  eduction-pipe  g,  as  sexm  as  the  steam  is  admitted,  and  opening  the  valve  in 
the  bottom,  will  flow  into  the  hot-well  I.  'I'hc  upright  feeding-pipe  T,  goes 
through  the  dome  of  the  boiler,  and  reaches  down  a few  inches  below  the  water 
line.  The  top  of  this  pipe  rises  about  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler:  it  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  has  a horizontal  branch,  from  near  its 
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upper  end,  communicating  with  the  hot-well.  In  this  communicating  branch  is  a 
cock,  by  which  its  passage  may  be  diminished  at  pleasure.  Now,  supposing  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  to  be  very  strong,  it  will  cause  the  boiling  water  to  rise  in  the 
feetling-pipe  T,  and  passing  along  this  branch,  to  rise  also  in  the  hot-well,  and  run 
over.  But  the  surface  of  water  in  the  hot-well  being  t or  5 feet,  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  the  steam  is  rarely  strong  enough  to  produce  this 
effect ; on  the  contrary,  the  water  from  the  hot-well  will  run  through  the  branch, 
and  go  down  into  the  boiler,  by  the  feedingrpipe,  as  fast  as  theo|iening  of  the  cock 
will  admit.  By  properly  ndjustiqg  the  cock  in  the  branch  of  the  feed-pipe,  the 
boiler  may  be  supplied  with  water,  as  fast  as  the  waste  in  steam  requires. 

In  engines  of  smaller  dimensions  than  that  represented  in  the  plate,  the 
height  of  the  dome  of  the  boiler  being  less,  the  hot-well  is  not  sufficiently  elevateil 
to  cause  the  water  therefrom,  to  run  down  into  the  boiler.  It  is  always  desirable 
to  place  the  hot-well  so  low,  that  the  water  will  have  a descent  of  at  least  or  f 
feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  into  the  hot-well,  and  then  it  will  drain 
rapidly  from  the  cylinder,  as  soon  os  the  steam  is  admitted  therein,  and  produce 
less  waste  of  heat,  than  if  it  required  more  time  to  imn  off.  It  is  also  ncce.ssary  to 
have  at  least  4 feet  fall  from  the  hot-well  into  the  boiler,  or  the  steam  would 
frequently  be  so  strong,  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  water ; hence,  if  the 
height  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Imiler,  to  the  cylinder  bottom  is  less 
than  8 feet,  the  feeding  of  the  boiler  must  be  performed,  by  carrying  the 
upper  end  of  the  feeding-pipe  T at  least  4 feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  and  forming  a small  funnel  or  basin  upon  the  upper  end  of  it,  into  which 
a supply  of  warm  water  must  lie  poured  by  a small  cock,  joined  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  at  the  very  lowest  place,  or  else  to  the  upper  part  of  the  eduction- 
pipe,  so  as  to  receive  part  of  the  water  therefrom.  This  cock  is  in  fact  another  small 
eduction-pipe,  for  the  sole  puiposc  of  feeding  the  boiler ; and  accordingly  the  orifice 
must  be  closed  by  a small  nap-valve  opening  outwards,  and  immersed  in  the  funnel 
at  the  top  of  the  fecd-pijie,  which  forms  the  hot-well  of  this  small  eduction-pipe. 
The  cock  will  serve  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  the  boiler. 

The  small  quantity  of  water  which  is  necessary  to  supply  the  boiler,  might  be 
immediately  taken  from  the  cold  cistern,  without  greatly  diminishing  the  production 
of  steam ; for  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  sensible  heat  of  cold 
water,  to  tliat  of  the  usual  temperature  of  the  hot-well,  is  small,  when  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  combined  with  it,  in  order  to  convert  it 
into  steam.  , 

'llie  heat  which  must  be  expended,  in  boiling  off  a cubic  foot  of  water  in 
steam,  after  it  has  been  heated  to  a boiling  temperature,  is  about  (3  times  as 
much  as  would  raise  it  to  that  boiling  temperature  from  the  temperature  of  .50 
degrees,  and  above  9A  times  as  much,  as  would  raise  it  from  52°  to  152°, 
which  is  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  hot-well.  For  this  reason,  but  little 
difference  can  be  obsetred  in  the  performance  of  such  engines  as  are  fed  with  the 
hot  water,  and  those  which  have  their  boilers  supplied  from  a brook,  except  that 
about  one-tentli  more  fuel  is  consumed.  Tlie  hot  water  has,  however,  the  advantage 
of  being  free  from  air ; and  when  an  engine  must  derive  all  its  su^qilies  from  mine 
water,  the  water  from  the  eduction-pipe  is  far  prefciRblc  to  that  from  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  because  it  has  been  in  a measure  di.stillcd  and  purified. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  impoitancc  to  have  pure  soft  water,  for  supplying  the 
boiler ; most  mines  produce  water  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  salts,  and 
earthy  matters,  which  will  not  evaporate,  but  they  deposit  in  the  boiler,  and 
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foi-m  a stony  cnist  on  the  bottom,  %vliich  resists  the  transmission  of  heat ; 
and  then  the  fire  tends  to  destroy  the  metal  of  the  boiler,  instead  of  heating  the 
*v8ter.  The  matter  deposited,  is  sometimes  of  a corrosive  quality,  in  which  case 
the  metal  is  attacked  on  both  sides  at  once.  The  clearest  water  of  running  brooks 
is  preferable  to  any  other,  as  it  rarely  contains  saline  or  earthy  impregnations,  and 
it  Iiolds  less  air  in  a state  of  solution,  than  spring  water ; but  water  recently  brought 
up  from  a deep  mine  contains  still  more,  because  the  solution  was  aided  in  those 
situations  by  increased  pressure  ; such  water  sparkles  when  poured  out  into  a gloss. 
As  it  is  of  consequence  to  the  good  ]>erfonnan(^  of  an  engine,  to  use  water  free 
from  air,  earth,  and  salts,  it  is  best  to  take  rain,  or  fresh  river  water,  if  it 
can  only  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  boiler ; but  in  many  situations 
there  is  no  other  than  brackish  water,  in  which  case,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
water,  for  some  time  before  it  is  used,  in  a large  shallow  jx>nd  exposed  to  the  air ; 
and  to  use  the  same  water  over  and  over  again  for  the  injection,  pouring  it  out 
from  the  hot-well  waste-pipe,  into  shallow  ponds  till  it  is  cold,  and  then  pumping 
it  up  to  the  injection  cistern  again.  The  operation  may  be  carrictl  on  in  this 
manner  very  well,  if  a stifficient  quantity  of  water  is  brought  into  use  ; for,  by  the 
heat  and  exhaustion  which  it  undergoes  in  the  operation  of  the  engine,  it  parts 
with  the  air  it  contains,  and  by  cooling  in  the  ponds,  it  deposits  its  saline  and 
earthy  matters,  and  becomes  much  more  pure  than  fresh  pit  water. 

In  cases  where  a small  supply  of  soft  water  ean  be  obtained  for  the  boiler, 
but  not  cnotigh  for  the  injection  also,  Mr,  Smeaton  placed  a pan  of  very  thin 
copper  in  the  hot-well,  so  as  to  be  entirely  surrounded  by  the  hot  water  proceeding 
from  the  cduction-pipc.  The  soft  water  being  conducted  by  a small  piiic  into  this 
internal  pan,  remained  there,  till  it  had  acquired  nearly  as  much  heat  as  the 
water  of  the  hot-well,  and  was  then  drawn  off'  by  the  branch  and  cock  of  the 
feeding-pipe  to  supply  the  lioiler,  having  received  wannth  from  the  impure  water 
without  being  mixed  with  it. 

.\nother  and  better  form  of  this  ap|)uratus  would  be,  to  use  the  worm-tub  and 
pijie  of  a common  still,  for  a hot-well : the  eduction-pipe  and  valve  being  immerseil 
in  the  space  w'ithin  the  spiral  coils  of  the  worm-pipe,  would  fill  the  tub  with  warm 
water ; and  the  cold  fresh  water,  for  the  supply  of  the  Imiler,  l>eing  conducted 
through  that  spiral  pipe,  would  acquire  heat  from  the  surrounding  water,  without 
mixing  with  it. 

The  cylinders  of  the  first  steam-engines  were  made  of  brass,  but  on  account 
of  the  great  expense,  cast-iron  was  substituted,  as  soon  ns  larger  engines  came  into 
use.  Uesaguliers  in  1713  speaks  of  this  change,  and  very  strongly  recommends 
the  brass  cylinder  as  preferable,  both  on  account  of  its  being  smoother  withinsidc, 
and  being  thinner  in  the  metal,  it  occasions  less  loss  of  heat  to  warm  and  cool  it, 
when  the  steam  and  cold  water  arc  alternately  admitted  ; and  he  says  the  advantage 
in  fuel  will  compensate  for  the  extra  expense. 

'ITie  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder  requires  to  be  bored  with  great  exact- 
ness ; and  it  must  have  a sulficient  thickness  of  metal  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
atmasphcrc,  without  bending  or  altering ’its  figure,  'llie  piston  is  made  of  cast- 
iron,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  has  all  round  it, 
within  three  inches  of  the  circumference,  a circular  ledge,  or  rim  projecting  upwards 
from  it,  which  Iwth  strengthens  the  piston,  and  also  leaves  a s|«ice  between  it  and 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  to  receive  the  hemp  ^racking,  which  keeps  the  piston 
tight.  Mr.  Smeaton  recommended  the  lower  surface  of  the  piston  to  be  covered 
with  elm  or  beech  plank,  about  2^  inches  thick.  (See  Plate  III.)  The  planking 
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consisted  of  two  broad  planks,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  halved  into 
each  other  at  the  intersection,  so  as  to  come  to  an  equal  thickness : the  remaining 
parts  or  sectors  between  the  arms  of  this  cross,  were  filled  up  with  pieces  of  the 
same  plank,  tongued  and  well  fitted  together,  and  bolted  to  the  cast-iron  of  the 
piston  with  one  or  two  circular  iron  rings,  inlaid  into  the  lower  surface,  to  make 
It  strong.  The  wood  was  surrounded  on  the  edge  with  a circular  iron  hoop,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  less  in  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  cylinder.  The  cast-iron 
piston  being  (i  inches  less  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder,  the  margin  of  the  wood 
planking  projected  all  round,  and  formed  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  to  receive  the 
packing,  and  the  edge  of  the  cast-iron  formed  the  side  of  the  groove.  'ITie  wood 
was  screwed  to  the  iron,  with  a double  thickness  of  tarred  flannel  between  them, 
to  exclude  the  air  between  the  iron  and  the  wood.  A piston  thus  constnicted 
is  less  liable  to  conduct  heat ; and  the  grain  of  the  wood,  radiating  in  all  directions 
from  the  centre,  the  planking  is  not  liable  to  expand  by  the  wet. 

The  {lacking  round  the  edge  of  the  piston,  consists  of  a very  soft  hem(>en  rope; 
the  yarns  being  vci-y  slightly  twisted  in  themselves,  and  those  yarns  being  loosely 
twisted  together  form  a strand,  and  three  or  four  of  such  strands  {ifaited  together  form 
n thick  Hat  rojic,  called  a ga.skct ; this  is  coiled  round  in  the  space  between  the  up- 
right edge  of  the  {liston,  and  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  which  sqiacc  bcinp  of 
considerable  width  and  depth,  requires  several  coils  of  the  gasket  to  fill  it-  The 
interstices  between  the  folds,  and  plaits  of  the  hemp,  should  he  filletl  with  talloiv- 
grease ; and  it  is  better  if  the  whole  of  the  gasket  is  previously  soaked  in  melted 
tallow,  'llie  coils  of  gasket  Ix’ing  rammed  down  very  tight  into  the  groove,  are 
kept  down,  by  heavy  weights  of  cast-iron,  which  arc  segments  of  a circle,  and  when 
they  are  all  jiut  in  their  {daces,  they  fonn  a ring,  which  fills  all  the  groove  round 
the  edge  of  the  piston,  and  entirely  covers  the  hemp. 

'I'he  shank  of  the  {liston  is  made  with  two  prongs,  to'unite  it  firmly  to  the 
piston  ; or,  if  the  engine  is  large,  it  has  four  prongs ; the  shank  must  also  have  two, 
or  four  chains  to  the  arch  head  of  the  great  lever.  These  chains  are  of  a similar 
construction  to  those  uswl  for  the  fusees  of  watches ; the  links  are  Hat  plates  of 
iron,  with  a hole  through  each  end,  and  they  arc  united  jiy  round  pins  ; the  alter- 
nate links  are  single  and  double,  each  single  link  being  put  between  two  double 
links,  and  the  joint  pin  {las-ses  through  all  three;  this  is  shown  in  Plate  III,  which 
also  explains  how  the  two  chains  of  the  piston  and  of  the  {Himp-rod  are  harnessed, 
or  united  in  pairs  to  the  ends  of  a short  horizontal  link  o o,  from  the  middle  of 
which  the  shank  n is  sus{x;nded  ; bv  this  means  the  strain  of  the  piston  is  c<(ually 
divided  between  the  two  chains.  Vor  engines  of  the  largest  size,  four  chains  are 
used,  and  they  must  be  divided  into  two  pairs,  each  {lair  with  its  horizontal  link 
as  above  ; and  the  middle  {xarts  of  these  two  links,  must  be  united  to  the  ends  of  a 
longer  horizontal  link,  from  the  middle  of  which  the  shank  of  the  piston  is  hung  : 
and  in  this  way  all  the  four  chains  will  bear  equally,  on  the  same  principle  as  horses 
are  usually  harnessed  to  a carriage. 

The  up{>er  ends  of  the  chains  are  jointed  to  the  ends  of  strong  iron  bars,  let 
into  the  upper  ends  of  the  arch  heads,  and  projecting  sufficiently  beyond  the  circle 
thereof,  to  unite  with  the  chains ; the  other  ends  of  these  bars  are  bolted  to  the 
top  of  the  lever,  by  which  means  they  brace  the  arch  head.  These  bars  also  rest 
upon  the  catch-pins,  which  pass  through  mortices  across  the  upper  ends  of  the 
arch  heads. 

'I'he  original  method  of  making  the  great  working  lever,  was  to  employ  a large- 
tree,  and  place  the  axis  or  fulcrum  under  the  middle  of  it,  with  proper  bands  to 
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fasten  it.  Mr.  Smeaton  constructed  the  great  levers  of  his  engines  of  several 
beams  combined  together,  in  the  manner  represented  in  Plate  II.  The  lever  of 
that  engine  has  six  pieces,  the  two  middle  ones  arc  whole  balks,  12  inches  by  i24 
inches,  put  together  with  the  gudgeon  between  them,  which  is  5 inches  thick,  and 
notched  into  the  beams,  to  keep  it  in  its  place  ; the  ends  of  the  beams  are  then 
sprung  together,  and  bolted  fast.  This  being  done,  another  pair  of  timbers  are 
applied  on  the  outside  of  the  two  foniier,  and  then  others  outside  these ; for  the 
largest  engines,  two  pairs  more  were  employed,  making  ten  balks  in  the  whole.  All 
these  being  firmly  united  by  bolts,  several  mortices  are  cut  through,  between  the 
joints,  os  shown,  by  the  small  square  marks  in  the  figure ; and  into  these  hard  oak 
wedges  are  driven,  so  that  they  will  be  half  in  each  beam,  and  prevent  them  from 
slipping  or  sliding  upon  each  other  in  the  least ; in  this  case,  the  outside  beams 
act  as  ties,  by  their  longitudinal  strength  rather  than  their  inflexibility.  The 
great  beams  which  suspend  the  cylinder,  and  extend  across  the  house,  are  com- 
Munded  of  several  pieces,  in  the  same  manner ; and  the  cylinder  has  a projecting 
flange  from  the  middle  of  it,  to  bolt  it  down  to  those  beams. 

Tlie  axis  of  the  great  lever  is  cast-iron,  flat  and  wide  in  the  middle  j>art, 
where  it  passes  lietween  the  beams,- but  it  grows  thicker  and  narrower  where  it  pro- 
jeets  out  at  each  side ; and  these  parts  are  formed  to  round  pins,  or  gu^eons,  on 
wliich  the  lever  is  poised,  like  a scale-beam,  or  like  a cannon  upon  its  trunnions.  The 
gudgeons  of  the  axis,  rest  in  brass  sockets,  supported  in  large  blocks  of  wood  or 
stone,  solidly  fixed  into  the  masonry  of  the  lever  wall.  Since  Mr.  Smeaton’s 
time,  this  kind  of  framed  beam,  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  a simple  beam 
of  oak,  bc'cause  the  joints  of  the  different  pieces  were  found  to  work  loose  in  the 
course  of  time. 

The  pump-rod,  or  spear  M,  which  descends  into  the  mine,  is  made  in  several 
lengths  of  wood,  united  by  iron  plates  or  straps,  applied  over  the  joints,  and 
secured  to  the  wood  by  bolts,  see  Plate  IV.  Pir  is  the  best  wood  for  pump-rods, 
as  it  is  light,  and  can  be  obtained  in  very  long  pieces ; and  it  will  bear  a ^rcat 
strain  endways,  if  the  several  lengths  are  firmly  united.  The  pumps  are  of  the 
kind  called  sucking-pumps : each  pump  is  composed  of  several  lengths  of  upright 
iron  pipes,  united  together  by  screw-bolts,  so  as  to  form  a perpendicular  column 
as  high  iu  the  water  is  intended  to  be  raised.  The  lower  length,  called  the  wiud- 
Iwre,  is  picieed  with  small  holes  at  the  bottom,  and  is  immersed  in  the  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mine.  A few  feet  above  this,  a clack  or  valve-seat  is  fitted  into 
the  next  length  of  the  pijw ; it  has  two  trap-doors,  or  valves  of  iron-plate,  faced 
with  leather,  and  with  leather  hinges,  on  wmich  they  will  open  upwards,  to  allow 
the  water  to  rise  up  through  the  pump,  but  will  fall  down,  and  close  the  passage, 
to  prevent  any  return.  The  next  length  of  the  pump,  above  this  clack,  is  called 
the  working-barrel : it  is  bored  truly  cylindrical  and  smooth,  to  receive  the  moveable 
bucket,  which  is  a circular  piston,  surrounded  with  leather  on  the  edge,  and 
exactly  fitted  into  the  bored  jiart  of  the  working-barrel,  so  as  to  move  up  and  down 
freely  therein,  but  not  to  allow  any  water  to  pass  down,  between  its  leathered  edge 
and  the  interior  surface  of  the  barrel.  The  bucket  is  jierforated,  and  provided  with 
two  similar  valves  or  doors,  to  cover  the  passage,  and  prevent  the  water  descending, 
though  they  will  allow  it  to  ascend.  The  bucket  is  affixed  by  an  iron  shank, 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  wooden  spear,  which  passes  down  into  the  pump  from  the 
top,  through  all  the  water  which  it  contains. 

A pump  of  this  kind,  raises  water  when  the  rod  and  bucket  are  drawn  up, 
for  then  its  valves  shut,  and  all  the  water  in  the  pump  is  drawn  upwards  before  it. 
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SO  that  part  of  the  contents  runs  over  at  the  top  of  the  pump,  whilst  fresh  water  is 
drawn  in,  through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  wind-bore ; the  lower  valves 
open  to  admit  that  water  to  rise  up  into  the  working  barrel,  and  fill  up  the  space 
left  by  the  ascent  of  the  bucket ; but,  when  the  bucket  returns,  no  more  water 
is  raised  than  what  is  displaced  from  the  pump,  by  the  immersion  of  the  pump-rod 
into  the  water  therein,  for  the  valves  in  the  bucket  open,  and  it  descends  through 
the  water  in  the  working  barrel,  without  displacing  it ; the  lower  valves  of  the 
clack  being  shut,  prevent  the  water  running  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  pump,  when 
the  bucket  descends.  'ITio  moveable  valves  in  the  bucket,  and  the  fixed  ones  in 
the  clack,  thus  sustain  the  water  by  turns } they  permit  it  to  rise  in  the  pump,  hut 
always  prevent  it  returning. 

When  a mine  is  too  deep  for  one  pump  to  raise  the  water  at  once,  the  pit 
must  he  divided  into  two  or  more  lifts } and  as  many  different  pumps  must  lie 
employed,  each  lifting  the  water  into  a cistern,  for  the  supply  of  that  which  is 
above  it.  Fifty  yards  is  as  great  a depth  as  is  proper  for  one  lift,  but  in  some  very 
deep  mines,  they  are  deeper.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  these  cases,  to  make  the 
pipes  sufficiently  strong,  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  water,  particularly  the  shock 
which  takes  place,  when  the  whole  column  of  water  recoils  upon  the  valves  in 
shutting : the  blow  which  they  then  make,  is  like  tlie  stroke  of  a forge-hammer, 
and  soon  destroys  the  joints.  The  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  add  an  air-vessel  at 
the  side  of  the  pump ; but  the  miners  usually  make  a hole  in  the  suction-pipe  of 
the  pump,  just  below  the  clack,  and  insert  a cock,  with  a small  valve  opening 
inwards : through  this  cock  a quantity  of  air  is  admitted  every  time  the  pump 
draws,  and  this  air,  mixing  with  the  water  in  the  barrel,  condenses,  when  the 
valves  shut  suddenly,  and  by  its  elasticity  eases  the  violence  of  the  shock.  When 
the  mine  is  pumped  almost  dry,  the  pumps  will  draw  in  a little  air,  at  every  stroke, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  suction-pipes ; and  this  answers  the  same  purpose. 


ON  THE  POWTEB  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE,  AND  RULES  FOR  PROPORTIONING 
ITS*  DIMENSIONS  TO  THE  WORK  IT  IS  REQUIRED  TO  PERFORM. 

Mr.  Newcomen  brought  forward  his  engine  at  a time  when  the  most 
valuable  mines  in  England  could  not  be  pursued,  for  want  of  more  powerful  or 
cheaper  hydraulic  machines  than  were  then  known.  In  the  course  of  a few  years 
his  invention  was  put  in  practice  at  almost  all  the  mines  then  existing,  and  new 
ones  were  opened  in  situations  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  worked 
mines  before.  The  cylinder  of  the  first  engine  which  he  erected  in  1712,  at  Griff, 
in  Warwickshire,  was  only  inches  diameter,  and  the  second  and  third  at  New- 
castle,  were  about  the  same  size  ; the  fourth  at  Austhorpe,  was  23  inches  (a),  and  it 
was  some  years  before  any  were  made  so  large  as  36  inches ; but  these  which  we  now 

(a)  Mr.  Smeaton  made  many  inquiries  into  the  particulars  of  a hre-engiue,  which  was  erected 
about  the  year  1714,  by  the  Patentees,  at  a mine  on  the  Moor  Hall  estate  at  Austhorpe,  in  York- 
shire, where  Mr.  S.  resided  } he  was  informed,  that  when  this  engine  was  built,  there  were  only  three 
engines  in  existence,  llie  first  which  was  made,  was  near  Coventry,  and  had  no  working  gear,  but 
the  cocks  were  opened  and  shut  by  hand  j there  were  two  others  at  Newcastle,  and  the  Austhorpe 
engine  was  supposed  to  be  the  fourth  engine  which  Newcomen  made.  Mr.  Galley,  his  partner, 
attended  the  building  of  it,  and  died  at  Austhorpe  in  1717.  The  patentees  had  250/.  a year,  for 
working  and  keeping  the  engine  in  order  r bat  they  burned  out  four  boilers  in  the  time  it  was  workerl, 
which  was  only  about  four  years.  An  old  man  who  had  worked  the  engine  in  his  youth,  told  Mr.  S. 
that  the  cylinder  was  23  inc.  diam.  and  6 ft.  stroke,  and  it  would  make  about  15  strokes  per  minute, 
when  worked  bv  hand,  but  in  general  it  made  about  12  when  working  itself.  The  pit  was  47  yards 
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call  small  cn^ncs,  were  so  much  more  powerful  than  any  fonner  means  of  draining 
water,  that  they  were  found  sufficient,  until  the  mines,  by  growing  deeper,  required 
more  power.  The  most  obvious  moans  of  inereasing  the  force,  was  to  change  the 
cylinder  and  boiler  for  otliers  of  larger  dimensions,  and  when  this  expedient  had 
lieen  repeated,  until  the  lever  and  other  parts,  would  bear  no  greater  strain,  a new 
and  larger  engine  was  erecteil.  In  this  manner  the  invention  proceeded  for  many 
years,  until,  by  gradual  increase,  the  cylindcia  for  common  use  were  made  48,  CO, 
and  Ti  inches  diameter. 

As  it  was  found  impracticable  to  make  them  much  larger,  engineers  began 
to  study  the  means  of  improving  their  performance,  without  increasing  their 
dimensions  ; and  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  these  large  engines  was  so  great  an 
expense,  as  to  balance  the  profits  of  many  mines. 

At  first  the  economy  of  fuel  was  not  much  considered,  because  the  steam- 
engine  was  found  to  l>e  cheaper  than  any  other  means  of  draining  water.  'ITie  best 
engineers  were  those  who  made  engines  which  would  perform  the  task  assigned  to 
them,  and  which,  in  comparison  to  their  dimensions,  and  ex|)ense  of  erection, 
would  draw  the  most  water,  and  be  the  most  certain  in  the  continuance  of  their 
operation.  We  have  no  accounts  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  by  any  of  thasc 
early  engines,  in  proportion  to  the  water  which  they  raised  to  a given  height ; but 
the  rules  by  which  they  apportioned  their  cylinders  to  the  work  to  be  performed 
have  been  presei^'cd. 

Desaguliers  infonns  us,  that  Mr.  Newcomen’s  mode  of  estimating  the  power 
of  his  engine,  was  to  square  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  and  cutting  off 
the  last  hgurc,  he  called  it  long  hundred-weights ; then  writing  a cipher  on  the 
right  hand,  he  called  the  number  on  that  side  odd  jmunds:  this  he  reckoned 
tolerably  exact  at  a mean,  or  rather  when  the  barometer  was  above  30  inches,  and 
the  air  heavy.  The  effect  of  cutting  off  the  last  figure  from  the  square  of  the 
diameter,  is  to  divide  the  area  of  the  cylinder  into  portions  of  10  circular  inches 
each  ; and  as  the  pressure  on  each  of  these  portions  is  estimated  at  a long  hundred- 
weight, or  120  lbs.,  the  pressure  will  be  120  10  = 12  lbs.  per  circular  inc.  or 

15'  3 ihs.  per  square  inch  ; but  this  nde  is  too  great  for  the  full  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  even  if  the  vacuum  were  perfect(A).  To  compensate  for  imperfections, 
and  for  the  friction  of  the  several  parts,  Newcomen  allowed  between  one-third  and 
one-fourth  part  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Desaguliers  says  this  rule  will  agree  nearly  with  the  work  performed  at  Griff 
engine,  which  at  every  stroke  lifted  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the 
weight  of  the  atmospherical  column  pressing  on  the  piston  ; i.  e.  between  10  and 
1 1 lbs.  on  each  squ.  me. ; and  he  gives  the  following  estimation  in  round  numbers : 
The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  22  inches ; this  squared  is  484  ; cut  off  the  last 
figure,  and  add  a cypher,  and  we  have  48cw't.  40  lbs.  for  the  entire  pressure  of  the 

deep,  and  the  pomps,  which  were  in  two  liAi  and  nine  inches  IwrCa  drew  the  water  np  37  yards,  into 
a level,  which  conveyed  it  aw^’.  The  pump  which  supplied  tliecold  water  for  injection,  was  about 
A inc.  diam.  and  3 ft  stroke.  The  boiler  bottom  was  set  S ft.  6 inc.  above  the  hrC’^r^ate  j it  burned  24 
or  25  corves  of  coals  in  24  hours. 

I'he  atcaro-enjpne  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland  in  17^»  nt  Elphinstone  coal’W'ork,  in 
Stirlingshire;  the  cylinder  was  28  inc.  diaro. 

In  1723,  a steam-engine  was  erected  at  a mine  at  Konigsberg  in  Hungary,  by  an  Englishman 
named  Potter;  the  cylinder  was  about  30  inc.  diam. 

(A)  If  instead  or  the  long-hondred  of  120  Ibe.  he  had  taken  the  ooinnion  hundred  of  1 12  Ibe.  he 
would  have  had  112 -f-  10  = 11' 2 lbs.  per  drc.inc.  or  14i  lbs.  per  aqu.  inc.  This  would  have  been 
nearer  to  the  medium  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  14|  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  30  inches. 
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atmosphere.  The  column  of  water  in  the  pumps  weighs  about  27 4 cwt.,  and  adding 
!)  cwt.  for  the  weight  of  73  yards  of  iron-rods,  the  weight  to  be  lifted  at  the  end  of 
the  lever,  would  be  SfiJ  cwt.,  but  from  which  we  must  subtract  about  1 cwt.  for 
the  piston  and  other  weight,  at  that  end  of  the  lever,  reducing  the  load  to  32^  cwt. ; 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  being  48  cwt.  40  lbs.  raises  a weight  of  324 
cwt.,  (that  is  very  near  -|,)  with  a motion  of  six  feet  in  two  seconds.  This  requires 
an  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  of  near  10^  lbs.  per  s<pi.  inc.,  including  friction 
and  counter-weight  j but  merely  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  pump, 
demands  a pressure  of  only  8y  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  of  the  piston,  lienee  in  the  working 
stroke,  the  preponderance  of  the  piston  is  5 cwt.,  or  about  1 4 lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  above 
the  resistance  of  the  load,  and  the  counter-weight.  The  counterweight,  which  oc- 
casions the  motion  during  the  returning  stroke,  is  also  5 cwt.  or  about  1 4 lbs.  per 
s<ju.  inc.;  this  produces  a motion  of  13  strokes  per  minute  of  six  feet,  or  180  feet 
per  minute  ^c).  The  rate  of  the  motion,  or  the  load  in  the  pumps,  is  probably  over- 
stated in  this  account,  as  no  atmospheric  engines  can  now  be  made  to  do  as  much. 
Yet  Mr.  Ucighton  calculated  aiid  published  a table  of  steam-engines  in  17W, 
which  supposes  the  engine  to  be  loaded  with  a column  of  water,  amounting  to  8 lbs. 
for  each  square  inch  of  the  piston ; and  it  assumes  that  the  engine  will  then  make 
16  strokes  per  minute,  of  6 ft.  or  U)2  ft.  motion  per  minute.  As  this  table  was 
arranged  in  a very  convenient  foim,  for  the  use  of  persons  unaceustoinrd  to  cal- 
culation, it  came  into  general  use.  ITie  largest  cylinder,  calculated  in  Mr.  Bcighton’s 
table,  was  only  40  inches  diameter. 

This  estimation  of  8 lbs.  load  to  each  square  inch  of  the  piston,  continued  for 
many  years  to  be  a rule  with  engineers ; and  if  the  engines  were  of  a better  or 
worse  construction,  they  would  work  with  a greater  or  less  rapidity,  because  all  the 
excess  of  pressure  which  could  be  obtainctl  above  the  8 lbs.  was  appropriated  to  over- 
come the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  and  to  raise  the  counter- 
weight. 'Fhe  greater  this  additional  quantity  was,  the  quicker  the  engine  would 
move,  and  would  raise  a greater  quantity  of  water  in  the  same  time ; but  a.s 
they  never  came  up  to  Mr.  Bcighton’s  standard  of  192  ft.  motion  per  min.,  suc- 
ceeding engineers  diminished  the  load  to  7 lbs.  and  even  6 lbs.  jier  squ.  inc.,  in 
order  to  obtain  a greater  celerity  of  motion. 

It  has  been  a common  mistake  with  operative  engineers,  to  reckon  merely  by 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  perpendicular  height  and  diameter  of  tin- 
pumps,  without  attending  to  the  quantity  of  the  motion,  or  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute,  and  their  len^h. 

Without  these  particulars  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  (quantity  of  water  raised 
to  a given  height  in  a given  time,  which  is  the  true  measure  of  the  mechanical  power 
of  an  engine  : it  would  be  like  attempting  to  measure  tbe  contents  of  a solid  luxly, 
by  only  two  dimensions.  The  load  upon  engines  has  at  different  times  been  made 
to  vary  from  5 lbs.  to  lU  Ibs.'per  square  inch  of  tbe  piston  ; but  when  working  with 
a light  resistance,  they  must  be  expected  to  move  with  an  increased  speed.  For 
instance,  if  a piston  Ic^ed  to  5 lbs.  should  move  through  double  the  space  in  the 


(c)  A complete  stroke  of  a steam«en^ne  includes  the  descent  of  the  piston,  wliich  is  termed  tluf 
working  stroke;  and  also  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  which  is  called  the  retuniiug  stroke.  The  Rcttial 
motion  of  the  piston,  when  it  makes  15  strokea'per  min.  of  6 ft.  is  therefore  180  ft.  per  min.;  Init 
the  actual  motion  of  the  column  of  water  is  only  half  as  much,  or  96  ft.  per  iniii.  because  it  remains 
motiiMilcaa  half  the  iinse. 

In  sppkiog  of  the  motion  of  the  piston,  we  take  tbe  wltole  motion ; but  to  estimate  the jK>wer 
of  an  engine,  we  must  only  consider  tbe  motion  of  the  column  of  water,  as  its  useful  or  effective 
motion. 
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same  time,  that  it  would  do  if  loaded  with  10  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  then  the  same 
quantity  of  water  would  be  raised  to  a given  height,  in  the  same  time,  in  cither 
case.  In  the  steam-engine,  as  well  us  in  other  machines,  there  is  a maximum  of 
effect,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  w ithout  applying  some  new  principle  ; and  though 
by  imperfect  execution,  an  engine  may  fall  short  of  what  it  should  do,  the  best 
workmanship  can  only  produce  a certain  effect. 

Many  cxjwriments  have  been  made  by  different  engineers,  to  find  the  resistance  i 

which  an  engine  will  overcome,  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  effect,  but  they 
have  not  agreed  exactly  in  their  results.  Some  have  preferred  8 lbs.  per  square 
inc.,  after  Mr,  Bcighton ; others,  7 lbs.;  and,  perhaps,  7ilbs,  or  half  the  entire 
atmospheric  pressure,  is  very  near  the  point.  Mr.  Smeaton,  who  made  great  I 

progress  in  investigating  the  best  proportions  for  atmospheric  steam-engines  («/), 

(^)  Haria^  ennstaut  occaaion  to  employ  ateam-engrtnes  in  the  (Treat  vorks  which  he  executed, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  consider  the  means  of  impronn(T  their  effect,  and  diminiahiog  theconsump-  I 

tion  of  fuel.  In  calculating:  the  proportions  for  an  engine  for  the  New  Rirer  Company,  in  1767,  he  I 

considered  that  there  was  a great  Ic»ss  of  power  hy  the  stoppage  of  the  water  at  every  stroke, as  well 
as  to  put  the  lieary  lerer-be^,  piston,  rods,  and  cliaius,  from  a state  of  rest  into  motion,  twice  at 
every  stroke;  he  therefore  determined  to  work  the  engine  slowly,  and  with  large  pumps,  and  to  put 
ti]KHi  the  piston  all  the  load  it  would  bear.  To  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  column  of  water  still  more, 
he  determined  to  place  the  Rilcrum  of 'the  beam  out  of  the  centre,  making  the  stroke  of  the  piston  nine 
feet,  and  that  of  tuc  pump  (which  was  1 8 inc.  diam.  and  lifted  ft.)  only  aix  feet.  This  arrangement 
obliged  him  to  employ  a long  narrow  cylinder,  only  1 8 inches  diameter;  but  from  this  circumstaoce  he 
expected  to  obtain  some  advantage,  b^ause  every  part  of  the  steam,  being  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
C)'linder,  would  be  readily  condensed  ; and,  in  consequence,  a small  quantity  of  injection-water  would 
serve  the  cylinder,  which  would  itself  be  more  heated.  Under  all  these  appearances  of  advantage,  he 
ventured  to  burden  the  piston  with  a load  of  lOj  lbs  per  inch. 

**  Having  once  seen  a common  engine  struggle  under  this  burthen,  I thought  myself  (says  this 
ingenious  en(rineer)  quite  secure  of  the  result ; but  how  great  was  my  surprise  and  mortiffcation,  to 
find  that,  instead  of  requiring  less  injection-water  than  common,  the  pump,  although  it  was  calculated 
to  afford  as  much  cold  water  as  usual  (in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  ct'linder,  with  a sufficient 
over]>]uB  to  answer  all  imaginable  wants)  it  was  unable  to  supply  the  en^ne  with  injection ; and  to 
keep  the  engine  in  motion  two  men  were  required  to  assist,  to  raise  more  injection-water  by  hand:  at 
the  same  time  the  cylinder  was  so  cold,  that  I could  keep  my  hand  upon  any  part  of  it,  and  bear  it 
for  a length  of  time  in  the  hot-well.  By  good  fortune,  the  en^nc  performed  the  work  it  was  appointed 
to  do,  as  to  the  raising  of  water ; but  the  coals  by  no  means  answered  to  my  calailation.  The  injection- 
pump  being  enlarged,  the  engine  was  put  in  a state  fordoing  business,  and  I tried  many  experiments, 
but  without  any  good  effect,  till  I altered  the  fulcrum  of  the  beam  so  much,  as  to  reduce  the  load  upon 
the  piston  from  1U|  lbs.  to  8^  per  inch.  Under  this  load,  though  it  shortened  the  stroke  in  the  pump, 
the  engine  went  so  much  quicker,  as  not  only  to  raise  more  water,  but  it  consumed  less  coals,  took  less 
injection-water,  the  cylinder  became  hot,  and  the  injection-water  came  out  at  100*  of  Falirenheit;  so 
that  the  engine.  In  every  respect  did  its  work  better,  and  went  more  pleasantly.  This  convinced  me 
that  a conriderable  condensation  of  the  steam  took  place,  in  entering  the  ct'linder,  and  that  I had 
lost  more  in  this  way  by  the  coldness  of  the  cylinder,  than  I had  gained  by  the  increase  of  load. 

In  short,  this  single  alteration  seemed  to  have  unfettered  the  engine;  but  the  extent  of  this  con- 
densation under  different  circumstances  of  heat,  and  where  to  strike  such  a medium,  as  to  obtain  the 
best  result,  was  still  unknown  to  me.  I resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  myself  master  of  the  subject, 
and  immediately  began  to  build  a small  fire-engine,  which  I c<^d  easily  convert  into  different  shapes 
for  experiments.’*  This  experimental  engine  was  set  to  work  at  Austhorpein  the  winter  of  1769;  it 
had  a c)'liDder  of  10  inc.  diam.  and  made  a stroke  of  3 ft.  2 inc. 

Mr.  Smeaton  made  a series  of  ex|»eriment8  with  it,  so  diventifiefi  as  to  give  hhn  information  on 
all  the  important  points  affecting  the  performance  of  an  engine.  He  noted  down  all  his  observations 
with  great  care  in  tables,  and  from  comparisons  of  their  results,  deduced  rules  fur  the  proportions 
of  all  parts  of  his  engines,  on  the  same  system  as  he  had  before  analysed  the  powers,  and  settled  the 
proportions  of  wind-mills  and  water-mills. 

He  afterwards  constructed  many  engines  of  the  largest  dimensions,  the  performance  of  which 
fully  verified  his  conclusions.  The  hrst  of  these  has  been  already  described:  it  was  made  at  Long 
Benton  colliery  in  1772 ; the  cylinder  32  inc.  diam.  And  soon  after  he  made  an  engine  with  a cylinder 
of  6(>  inc.  diam.  for  the  Emjiress  of  Russia,  and  which  is  still  in  use  to  drain  the  docks  at  Cronstadt, 
near  Petersburg;  and  in  1774,  he  executed  another  with  a 72  inc.  cylinder,  for  the  Mine  of  Chase- 
water  in  Cornwall. 
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tried  many  experiments  to  determine  this  point ; and,  from  their  results,  he  con- 
cluded, that  engines  work  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  the  resistance  from  the 
column  of  water  in  the  pumps,  is  equal  to  a column  of  water  18  feet  high  pressing 
upon  the  piston,  this  is  7*  81  lbs.  per  siju.  ine.,  and  therefore  agrees  nearly  with 
Mr.  Beignton’s  ; but  he  found,  that  with  this  resistance,  the  motion  of  the  piston 
was  never  greater  than  168  ft.  per  min.  in  the  largest  engines,  and  only  13;^  for  the 
smallest ; and  even  this  velocity  cannot  be  attained  in  engines  for  draining  deep 
mines,  because  they  are  encumbered  in  their  motions,  by  a great  load  of  pump-rods, 
and  other  parts,  which  must  be  put  into  motion  without  contributing  to  the  cfTect 
in  raising  water. 

In  estimating  the  mechanical  power  of  engines  by  the  resistance  opposed  to 
each  square  inch  of  the  area  of  the  piston,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  useful  effect 
of  the  engine,  or  the  column  of  water  it  will  raise,  without  any  deductions  for  fric- 
tion, ineitia,  counter-weight,  &c.  To  calculate  the  actual  resistance  of  the  different 
lifts  of  pumps  in  the  engine-pit  of  a coal-mine  or  copper-mine,  we  hud  we  must 
take  into  the  account  (besides  the  altitudes  and  the  diameters  of  the  pumps,)  the 
friction  of  the  buckets,  and  of  the  water  against  the  insides  of  the  punqis ; the 
opening  of  strong  double-leathered  valves,  loaded  with  stones  and  gravel  that 
enter  at  the  foot  of  the  pumps,  the  inertia  of  the  pump-rods,  the  chains,  and  the 
great  lever,  the  friction  of  the  great  piston,  the  working  gear,  &c. ; all  these  re- 
sistances are  to  be  overcome  by  the  pressure  on  the  piston,  in  addition  to  the  load 
of  7 lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  Tliesc  additional  resistances  vary  in  amount  in  different 
engines,  according  to  circumstances,  but  are  always  considerable,  and  are  in  many 
cases  equal  to  half  what  is  required  for  the  work  performed  : this  will  raise  the 
unbalanced  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  lO.JIbs.  per  squ.  inc.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  vapour  which  remains  in  the  cylinder  must  be  equal  in  pressure  to  4]  lbs. 
per  squ.  inc. : and  this,  by  the  table  of  elasticities,  will  be  a temjierature  of  about 
154°  of  Fahrenheit. 

lu  general,  the  water  in  the  hot-well  is  above  this  temperature.  Mr.  Smeaton 
examined  several  engines,  and  found  the  temperature  of  the  hot-well  to  vary  from 
142°  to  174°.  We  have  but  little  information  coneerning  the  state  of  the  vacuum 
ill  the  atmospheric  engines,  when  working  in  their  usual  state,  but  it  must  be  con- 
siderably more  perfect,  than  has  been  suggested  by  the  idea  of  a load  of  7i  lbs.  on 
each  square  inch  of  the  piston.  When  the  counterweight  and  the  friction  and 
inertia  are  added,  the  resistance  can  rarely  be  less  than  1 1 lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  Mr. 
Hornblower  states  in  Gregory’s  Mechanics,  vol.  II,  that  he  tried  the  vacuum  of 
several  engines  in  Cornwall  with  a mercurial  barometer,  and  found  that  the  vacuum 
in  the  cylinder  raised  the  mercury  to  23,  and  sometimes  24  inc.  instead  of  30  inc. 
at  which  it  would  have  stood,  if  the  vacuum  had  been  perfect.  'ITie  mean  of  these 
observations,  will  be  1 1 ^ lbs.  on  each  square  inch  of  the  piston. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  interior  ol  the  cylinder  were  cooled  down  to  a lower 
temperature,  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  or  vapour  remaining  in  it,  might  lie  still 
more  diminished,  and  a greater  effect  produced ; for  instance,  if  it  were  cooled  to 
82  degrees,  the  elasticity  of  the  remaining  steam  would  be  only  ^ a pound  per 
^tiare  inch  ; but  this  would  require  a very  great  quantity  of  cold  water  to  be  in- 
jected, and  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  cool  the  cylinder  so  low,  the  consumption 
of  steam  to  heat  the  cylinder  again  to  the  temperature  of  216“  would  be  excessive, 
as  Mr.  Smeaton  found  in  his  hrst  attempts.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  ad- 
visable in  practice,  to  throw  in  no  more  injection-water,  than  will  produce  a suffi- 
cient vacuum  to  enable  the  engine  to  raise  a load  of  7,  or  7i  pounds  per  square 
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inch,  independent  of  all  friction,  and  other  unavoidable  resistance  to  motion  : with 
this  load  one  of  Mr.  .Snicaton’s  best  engines  made  12  strokes  per  minute,  of  7 feet 
each,  or  168  feet  motion  per  minute. 

Mr.  John  Curr,  who  wrote  a work  on  the  Atmospheric  Engine,  in  1797i 
states  that  he  constructed  one,  which,  when  loaded  with  7 Ihs.  per  squ.  inc.  made 
12  strokes  per  minute,  of  8^  feet  length  or  204  ft.  motion  jier  minute.  He  tried 
the  same  engine  with  the  load  increased  to  8^  lbs.  per  squ.  inc. ; but  it  would 
then  only  make  9 strokes  jier  minute,  of  8 feet,  or  144  ft.  per  minute,  which  is  a 
much  smaller  performance ; he  also  reduced  the  load,  to  6 lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  and 
found  the  result  less  advantageous  than  with  7 lbs.,  though  better  than  with  8J  lbs. 
From  these  statements  we  may  collect,  that  the  load  for  an  atmospheric  engine 
should  he  calculated  at  7 lbs.  [ler  squ.  inc.  of  the  piston. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  to  estimate  the  pressure  on  the  piston,  by  the  pounds 
on  a sijuare  inch,  though  the  pressure  in  pounds  on  a circular  inch,  would  be  much 
more  convenient  for  calculations  relative  to  steam-engines ; because  all  the  vessels 
being  cylindrical,  the  areas  of  the  cylinders  in  circular  inches,  can  be  obtained  by 
only  squaring  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  inches;  for  example:  a circle  of  10  inches 
diameter  contains  10  X 10  = 100  circular  inches  ; but  wnen  we  require  the  area 
in  square  inches,  the  square  of  the  diameter  must  be  multiplied  by  "7854 ; for 
example  : a circle  10  inches  diameter  contains  (10  X 10=  100  X '7854  =)  54 

square  inches. 

Tlie  pressure  of  any  column  of  water  in  pounds  avoirdupois,  upon  each  square 
inch,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  in  feet,‘by  '434  lbs. ; 
for  example ; the  pressure  of  a column  162  feet  high,  is  (162  X "434  =)  70'  3t»  lbs. 
|Hir  squ.  me.  (u). 

nie  weight  of  cylindrical  columns  of  water,  in  pounds  avoirdupois,  is  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  diameter  in  inches,  by  ‘341  lbs.,  and  multi- 
plying the  product,  liy  the  pcrjiendicular  altitude  in  feet.  For  example  : a pump 
8 inches  diameter,  which  is  to  lift  the  water  U>2  feet  perpendicular  ; what  is  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  pounds  ? 8 X 8 = 64  circ.  inc.  X ‘341  lbs.  = 
21‘824lbs.,  for  1 foot,  and  X 162  ft.  = 8585‘ 6 lbs.  for  162  ft.  high. 

(a)  The  foundation  of  thcftc  rules  U,  that  a cubic  foot  of  pure  water  (at  the  temperature  of  57 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer)  weighs  1 000  ounces  or  pounds  avoirdupois;  and  as  asquare 

font  contains  (12  x 12  = ) 144  saiiarc  inches,  a prism  1 tocli  square,  and  1 foot  high,  weighs 
(62*5‘«r‘  1‘1'1  *43402t^  of  a pouna  avoiivlupois;  this  is  called  a square  inch  foot. 

Again,  a square  fool  contains  I S3*  34fi  circular  inches  (for  144  4- ‘7854  = 183*346);  therefore,  a 
I'vlinder  one  inc.  diaro.,  and  1 foot  high,  weighs  (62*  5 -i.  1 83*  346  = ) *34088  of  a pound  avoirdupois  ; 
it  is  called  a cylindrical  inch  foot.  A cylinuncal  foot  contains  144  of  these  cylindrical  inch  feet,  and 
weighs  49-  0874  lbs.  A cylindrical  incli  weighs  *0284  of  a pound  ; and  a cubic  inch  weighs  03017  of 
a |H>und. 
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Calculations  of  this  kind  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  following  tables. 


Tab/e^lhe/Feifihland  Contenh 
f Cohtmnsof  Water  i<i  Fumps- 

Diain. 

Weight  of 

Contents 

of  the 

one  foot 

of  one 

Pump. 

high. 

foot  high 

iDcbn. 

pounds. 

eubk  feet. 

5i 

10  31 

*105 

6 

12.  27 

’190 

6i 

14‘40 

-231 

7 

J6-7I 

267 

7i 

19'  18 

•307 

8 

2ls2 

'349 

84 

24’  63 

'394 

9 

27-  62 

'442 

9f 

30-  77 

'402 

in 

3-1-00 

•546 

lOf 

37- 39 

GOl 

II 

41- 93 

-060 

114 

45  00 

-722 

J2 

49  10 

•785 

I2{ 

53- 37 

-652 

13 

57-62 

922 

134 

62- 14 

’904 

14 

66-83 

1-07 

144 

71-68 

1*15 

15 

76-  71 

1-23 

15} 

81-91 

1-31 

16 

87-98 

1-40 

184 

92-83 

I ' 49 

17 

98-63 

1-56 

I7i 

104  41 

1 67 

18 

110’ 47 

1-  77 

18i 

1 1 6-  09 

1-87 

19 

123-08 

1*97 

19} 

1 29- 34 

2-  07 

20 

136'  36 

2.16 

20f 

143-36 

2-90 

21 

150^  38 

2-40 

21} 

137  60 

2-52 

22 

163- OS 

2-64 

22} 

172  80 

2-76 

23 

180-36 

2-89 

23} 

188*20 

3*  01 

24 

196  30 

3 14 

TaUe  of  the  Force  of  CjfUndert  ai  ucen  pounds 
pressure  per  square  incA, 


Diam. 
of  Cy- 
linder. 

Pressnre 
on  the 
Piston. 

A rea  of 
C)  Under. 

1 Diam. 
of 

jCylind. 

Pressure 
on  the 
Piston. 

Area  of 
Cylinder. 

tDchn. 

pounds. 

squ.  tncha. 

inches. 

pounds. 

iqu.  indiia. 

9 

415 

6.3-  69 

49 

13  200 

1885-74 

10 

.550 

78  54 

1.0 

13  744 

1963  48 

II 

665 

95-  03 

51 

14  300 

2012-89 

12 

792 

1 13- 10 

52 

14  866 

2123- 79 

13 

929 

132-  73 

54 

16032 

2290-  99 

It 

1078 

153  04 

1 55 

16  631 

2375-  83 

13 

1237 

176-71 

.56 

17241 

2463-  01 

16 

1407 

201 -00 

57 

17862 

2,551-78 

17 

1589 

226-08 

58 

18  495 

2642-  08 

18 

1781 

254-  47 

•59 

19  1.38 

2733-  87 

19 

1985 

283-53 

GO 

19  792 

2827-  43 

20 

2199 

814’  16 

21 

2425 

346-  30 

61 

20457 

2922-  47 

22 

2661 

380*  13 

62 

21  I3i 

3019  07 

23 

2908 

415-  49 

63 

21821 

311;  94 

24 

3167 

452’  39 

64 

22519 

3216-08 



— 

65 

23  228 

3318  31 

25 

3436 

490-  87 

66 

23  918 

3421  19 

26 

3717 

5.K)-93 

67 

24  680 

3525-05 

27 

4008 

572*  56 

68 

25  422 

3631  68 

28 

4310 

615'  75 

69 

26  175 

3739*  35 

29 

4624 

660-  52 

70 

26  939 

3848-  48 

30 

4948 

706' 86 

71 

27  714 

39.55‘  19 

31 

5283 

734-  77 

32 

5630 

804*  25 

72 

28501 

4071.50 

33 

5987 

855*30 

73 

29298 

4ia5-30 

34 

6355 

907' ©g 

74 

30  106 

4300-64 

35 

6735 

96-2-  II 

75 

30  925 

4417  M 

36 

7125 

1017  88 

76 

31  755 

4.^)36*  40 

37 

7526 

1075  21 

78 

33  449 

4778  36 

38 

7939 

1I34-U 

79 

34S12 

4901-67 

39 

«162 

1194  50 

80 

35  186 

50-26  55 

40 

8796 

1256-84 

81 

36  071 

5152'  10 

41 

■ 9242 

1320*25 

82 

36  967 

5281-09 

42 

9698 

1385-44 

83 

37874 

5410-61 

43 

10  163 

1452-90  1 

84 

38  792 

5541-77 

44 

10  644 

45 

II  133 

1590  43 

N.  B. 

/ lbs.  pressure  per  sq. 

46 

1 1 633  1 

1661  00 

nch  is  = 

= 51  lbs.  pressure  per 

12145 

I734-  94 

circ.  inch 

, or  =7  to  the  pressure 

48 

12  667  1 

1809-56 

of  a col.  of  wnter  16*  18  ft.  high.  | 
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To  Jtnd  the  preuurf  vthich  is  exerted  by  any  column  of  tc«/«T,  in  pounds  avoirdupoist  upon  each 
square  inch  of  its  base.  Having  given  the  perjicnUicular  height  of  tliecviiuinn  in  fcet»alM>vc  that  haae. 
Rule.  Multiply  the  height  in  feet,  by  454  lbs.;  the  product  U the  pressure  in  pounds. 

Sliding  Rule.  { K^mple.  A 30  I C2  feet  high. 

I B 13  Pressure  |>er  wp  inc.  in  pounds.  B 13  70  9 Ihs.  per  sq.  inc. 

The  sliding  rule  being  thus  set,  becomes  a complete  table  fur  the  pressure,  at  any  height. 

To  JSnd  the  n^ei^ht  of  any  cylindrical  column  of  xoatcr  in  pounds.  Haring  gii'cn,  tlic  diameter  of 
its  base  in  inches,  and  the  per{>endicular  height  of  the  column,  above  that  base,  in  feet. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  a<)uare  of  the  diameter  of  the  base  in  inches,  by  -34i  Ibs.^  the  pro«luct 
is  the  weight  of  the  column  in  pounds. 


Sliding  Rule  Height  of  col.  ft.  Weight  of  column  Jbs.  C 162  ft.  3535  lbs,  wt. 

t ^5  r*  713  Oiameter  of  base  inc.  D 1*  713  8 inc.  diam. 

The  rule  thus  set,  forms  a table  for  the  weight  of  any  diameter,  at  that  height. 


To  find  the  area  of  a circle  in  square  inches.  Haring  given  the  diameter  in  inches. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  square  of  tlie  diameter  in  inches,  by  *7b&4;  the  product  is  the  area  in  square 
inches. 

Example,  15  inc.  diam.;  15  inc.  x 15  inc.  s 225  circ.  inc.  X *7654  ss  176*71  square  imdies. 


Sliding  Rule. 


{C  43  Area  square  inc* 

tr  7*4  Diameter  inches. 


Examjde. 


C 43  area  1 7C‘ 7 8«|. inc. 

D 7*4  diam.  15  inches. 


The  rule  thus  aet,  forma  a table  for  the  area  corresponding  to  any  diameter. 


To  fnd  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder^  proper  toppoe  motion  to  any  pump.  Haring  given,  the  weight 
of  the  column  in  pounds,  and  the  intend^  load  upon  the  piston  in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Rule.  Divide  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  pounds,  by  the  intended  load  or  pressure 
on  the  piston,  in  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  the  quotient  is  the  area  of  the  required  cylinder  in  sep  inches; 
divide  this  by  *7854,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  product;  the  root  is  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches. 

Example.  A pump,  8 inc.  diam.  162  R.  lift;  what  must  be  the  siso  of  the  cylinder,  assuming 
it  to  be  loi^cd  with  7*8  Ibe.  per  sq.  inch?  The  weight  of  the  column  is  (8  X 8 ss  61  X *541  as 
21*854  X 162  s)  3535*511m.  Then  9535' 5 -+•  7*  8 a=  453*8  sq.  inc. -h  *7854  =577  circ.  inc.  the 
square  root  of  which  is  very  nearly  24  inc.  diam.  fur  the  cylinder  required. 

Note,  A still  more  convenient  method  is,  to  first  reduce  the  intended  load  or  pressure  n}ion  the 
piston,  into  its  equii'alent  column  of  water,  by  dividing  the  pressure  in  Ihs  |>er  mi.  inch  by  *434. 

Example.  7‘  8 lbs.  |»er  sq.  inch  •4*  *434  s=  17*  08  R.  Hence  the  pret»ure  of  7'  B lbs.  upon  each 
sq.  inch  oi  the  piston,  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  a column  of  water  17'  50  ft.  high,  resting  u|Kin  it. 


Sliding  Rule,  $ ^ 1 

slide  inverted,  c 3 lbs.  per  sq.  inc.  Col.  of  water  ft. 


Example. 


A 1^ *434 

j 7‘8lbs.i>cr8ipinc.  17- 90  ft.  col. 


To  find  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  proper  to  g/re  motion  to  any  pump.  Having  given,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pump  in  inches,  the  height  it  is  to  HR  in  feet,  and  the  intcuded  load  or  pressure  on  the 
piston,  expressed  the  height  of  a column  of  water  in  feet. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  square  uf  the  diameter  of  the  pump  in  inches,  by  the  height  it  is  to  HR, 
in  feet,  and  divide  the  product  bv  the  height  of  the  columnar  pressure  on  the  piston,  in  feet;  the 
quotient  U the  area  of  the  required  cylinder,  in  circular  inc.  and  consequently  the  square  root  of  that 
quotient  is  the  diameter  of  the  cyliuucr  in  inches. 

Example.  A pump,  8 inc.  diam.  lG2ft.liR:  the  load  on  the  piston  being  a column  of ! 7*08  ft.  htglt. 
8 in.  X 8 lo.  = 64  drc.  inc.  x 162  ft  = 10  368  cylindrical  iinrh  feet  to  be  liRed,  and  -f-  17‘90  ft. 
s 577  circ.  inc.  area  d*  the  cylinder ; the  square  root  of  which  ss  24  inc.  is  the  diam.  of  the  cylinder. 


Sliding  Rule,  fg  Col.  on  piston  ft.  Height  of  HR  feet.  g 1 7*  98  R.  press.  IG'2  fret  lift, 

slide  inverted.  \ D^ Di'iam . of  cyl.  inc.  Diam.  of  pump  inc.  U 24  inc.  cyliud.  8 inc,  pump. 


The  preceding  rules  will  serve  to  calculate  a cylinder  for  any  required  load  per  square  inch  on  the 
piston;  but  when  the  load  is  regulated  to  7 lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  which  apjicars  to  be  the  best  burden,  the 
calculation  may  be  much  simplified  thus 
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To  the  diameter  of  a cylinder,  xthich  xbUI  teork  a given  pmmpt  the  load  on  the  pUton  being 
7 Ihs.  per  sq.  inch.  Havin{^  given,  (he  diameter  of  the  pump  to  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  ndumn 
in  feet. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  pump  in  inches,  by  the  height  of  the  column  in 
feet,  multinly  the  product  by  oea,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  that  product;  the  root  is  the 
diameter  of  the  o'liuder  in  inches. 

Kjnimjde.  For  a 13  inch  pump,  to  lift  icater  50  fathoms,  uhat  size  cylinder  is  required^ 
12x12=  M-1  drc.  inc.  x 300  ft.  = ^3  200  x 069  s 2678*  4 circ.  inc.  for  the  area  of  the  piston, 
the  square  root  of  this  number,  Is  51'  75  inc.  fur  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 

N.  B.  7 lbs.  pressure  per  «}.  inch  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a column  of  water  J6’  13  fU  high, 
(for  7 lbs.  -r  434  ss  16*  13) ; therefore  diriduig  by  16*  13  will  gire  the  same  result,  as  multiplying  by 
*003,  for  that  number  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  oilier. 

Sliding  Rule,  fg  16*  13  ft.  pressure.  Height  of  lift  feet.  y^am  IG*i3feet.  300  feet  lift, 
slide  iurerted.  i D Diaui.  of  cyl.  inc.  Diain.  of  pump  inc.  ^ ’ D 51*  7 inc.  cyl.' 12  in.  pump. 

Tiote.  All  the  abore  rules  suppose  that  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  the  same  in  the  pump,  as  in 
the  cylinder;  or  that  the  fulcrum  or  centre  of  motion,  of  the  great  lever,  is  cxurtly  in  the  middle  of 
its  length,  like  a balance  with  eijual  arms.  But  it  frequently  hAp)icns  that  the  iinns  arc  not  equal, 
and  the  injection-pump  is  always  a shorter  stroke  than  the  great  pump.  In  such  rases,  the  column 
of  water  in  any  pump,  which  makes  a sliorter  stroke  than  the  pistou,  must  be  reduced  to  an  equiralout 
column,  banng  the  same  stroke  as  the  piston : this  is  done  by  multiplying  the  column  of  the  pump, 
bv  the  length  of  its  stroke,  and  dividing  the  product,  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  And 
\(  there  are  several  pumps  of  didTerent  lifts,  diameters,  and  lengths  of  stroke,  they  must  be  all  rcducetl 
to  acoimnun  measure,  and  the  results  added  together,  to  bring  tbeiii  into  one. 

To  fnd  the  load  tchick  xvi/l  be  occasioned  on  the  pislun,  by  several  pumps  of  different  diameters, 
lifts,  anti  lengths  of  stroke.  Having  given  the  length  of  stroke  mailo  by  the  piston  in  feet,  the  dia- 
meter of  each  pump  in  inches,  its  lift  in  feet,  and  its  length  of  stroke  in  feet. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  height  to  which  each  pump  lifts  its  water  in  feet,  by  the  length  of  the  stroke 
of  that  pump  in  feet,  and  divide  the  pnsluct  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  also  in  feet,  then 
multiply  each  quotient  so  obtained,  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  its  pump  in  inches,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  load  occasioned  on  the  piston  by  each  pump,  expressed  in  cylindrical  inch  ft.,  and 
the  sum  of  all  the  different  pumps  so  calculated,  will  l>c  the  total  load  on  the  piston  in  cy).  inc.  ft. 

Kxample.  Supptwc  an  engine,  which  is  to  make  a 7 ft-  stroke,  is  to  work  two  pumps  as  follmrs: 
one  of  8 inc.  diain.  1 62  ft.  lift,  with  a 5 ft.  stroke;  and  another  pump,  1 2 inc.  diam.  300  ft.  lift,  to  work 
with  a 6 ft.  stroke.  Now  |62  ft.  lift  x 5 ft.  stroke  = 810  7 ft-  stroke  = 1 15'  7 ft.  height  of 

column  when  reduced,  x (8  x 8 =)  f><!  drc.  inc.  = 7*105  cylio.  inc.  ft.  load  rm  the  piston,  by  the 
first  pump.  And  .300  ft.  lift  x 0 ft.  stroke  = IHOO  7 fL  stroke  = 257*  1 ft.  height  of  column 
when  reduced  x (12  X 12  =)  I M drc.  inc.  = 37  023  cyl.  inc.  ft.  load  on  the  piston  by  that  pump. 
The  sum  of  the  two  is  (7405  + 37  022  =)  44  427  cy'l.  inc.  ft.  for  the  total  load  on  the  {nston  by 
both  pumps. 

\ote^  If  products  ohtainetl  by  multiplying  the  lift  of  each  pump,  into  the  length  of  its  stroke, 
and  then  into  tiic  wjuarc  of  its  diameter,  are  added  tiigcthcr,  and  the  sum  divided  by  the  length  of 
the  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  same  result  will  ]>e  obtained  thus:  ( 162  X 6 =)  810  x 6*4  = 51  840 

added  to  (;100  x 6 =)  1 KOO  x 1 44-  =s  259  200 ; the  sum  of  both  is  31 1 040,  and  ^ 7 ft.  = 4-4  434 
C}'1.  inc.  ft.  total  load  of  both  pumps. 

To  f ml  the  diameter  of  a cylinder  to  trori  different  pumps.  Having  given,  the  total  load  occa- 
sioned on  the  piston  by  all  the  pumps,  in  C)'l.  inc.  ft.  by  the  preceding  rule,  and  also  the  intended  load 
which  the  piston  is  to  bear,  express^  in  the  height  or  a column  of  water  in  feet. 

Rui.r..  Divide  the  total  load  on  the  pistou  in  cyl.  inc.  ft.  by  the  columnar  pressure  on  the  piston 
in  feet;  the  quotient  is  the  area  of  the  require«l  cylinder  in  circ.  inc.,  and,  consequently,  the  square 
root  of  that  quotient  is  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches. 

Example.  44  434  cyl.  inc.  ft.  -r  16'  t3  feet  column  = 2753  drc.  inc.,  the  square  root  of  which 
52'  5 inc.  cTuuii.  of  cylinder. 

Au/e.  Instead  of  comparing  the  different  lengths  of  stroke  of  the  several  putniis,  with  the  length 
of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  we  may  obtain  the  same  results,  by  comparing  the  distances  from  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  great  lever  of  the  engine,  to  the  parts  where  each  pump-rod  is  suspended  from 
that  lever  (that  is,  the  radii  of  their  effective  levers  rest>cctively)  with  the  radius  or  distance  from  the 
same  centre  of  motion,  to  the  (>art  where  the  piston-rod  is  suspended  from  the  lever. 

For  instance,  aup{>o«c  the  piston-nKl  of  the  engine,  making  at  ft.  stroke,  was  suspcndctl  at  lOj 
ft.  radius  from  the  centre  of  motion ; then  the  great  pump,  which  makes  only  a 6 ft.  stroke,  must 
have  been  suspended  at  a radius  or  distance  of  9 ft.  from  that  centre;  ami  the  small  pump,  which 
makes  a 5 ft.  stroke,  must  have  been  at  7i  ft.  radius. 
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Pumps  of  different  sizes,  1 Cylinders  proportioned  to  the  different  depths  from  which  the  water  is  to  be  drawn. 
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Ta  nhlnin  ihe  of  the  column  of  xantcT  in  pound*,  mithiply  the  nutnber  in  the  Micond  colamn  by  the  depth  in  fathoms.  JE’j-am/j/f.— Suppose  an  b inch  pump 

is  to  lift  27  fathfMns ; tu»ch  fathom  weij^hn  l.'iO  M U«.  \wr  table,  x 27  fath.  = :*j35  lbs.  weight  of  the  column. 

The  third  column  is  useful  to  asccrt.'iiu  the  quantity  of  water  any  pump  will  raise,  w hen  working  any  given  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  of  a given  length, 
ExumpU',  Suppose  an  8 inch  pump  is  worked  15  strobes  per  minute,  of  .5  ft.  = 75  ft.  uiotiuu  per  tain.  Now  an  8 inch  pump  contaius,  per  Tabic,  349  of  a cub.  ft.ia 
each  foot  high  and  x 75  ft.  = 26'  17  cub.  ft.  of  water  will  be  raised  per  minute. 
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Now  if  the  ourobeni  I O’ a ft.  rad.,  9 ft-  rad.,  and  7*3  ft.  rad-  arc  used  in  the  abore  ca1cuUtion.t, 
in  lien  of  7 ft.  atroke,  G ft,  atrokc,  and  $ ft.  stroke,  the  same  results  will  be  obtained  in  either  case. 

Calculations  of  this  kind  may  be  ifrcatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  sliding  rule,  cacJi  pump 
beioir  calculated  by  a separate  nperatioD. 

First,  from  the  actual  heights  of  the  columns  of  water  in  those  pum|is  which  work  with  different 
lencths  of  stroke,  to  find  the  heights  that  the  columns  for  the  same  pumps  would  be,  if  they  worked 
with  the  same  length  of  stroke  as  the  piston. 


Sliding  Rule,  f ^ Stroke  of  |)ump  ft 
slide  inrerted.  Columnar puinp  ft 


Stroke  of  piston  ft  A 5 ft.  stroke.  7 ft.  stroke- 

E^^uiraleot  col.  ft.  ^ 3 IGtif  ft  cul.  II5  G feet- 


By  the  same  rule,  a pump  of  6 ft  stroke,  with  300  ft.  columu,  will  be  the  same  load,  as  if  it 
made  7 ft  stroke,  with  *257  ft.  column. 

Haring^  thus  sunpuaod  all  the  pumps  brought  to  work  a itli  the  same  length  of  stroke,  we  may 
pruoeeil  to  suppose  all  the  sererat  columns  collected  into  otic. 

Therefore  to  find  the  height  that  each  column  would  bare  been,  if  it  bad  been  of  the  same 
diameter  as  that  of  the  lai^^t  pump  (which  in  the  abore  example  is  12  inc.) 


Sliding  Rule,  f g Height  of  its  coltn.  feet.  Height  of  its  colrn*  ft.  1 l«'**oft«coh  Al’Sft.cid. 

slide  inverted,  i 0 Diam.ofamall  piimpiii.  Diam.  of  great  pump.  8 tuc.  diam.  12ioc.dia. 


Hence  the  weight  of  a columu  8 inc.  diam.  1 15’ Oft.  high,  is  the  aame  as  that  of  a column  12  inc. 
diam.  and  51' 4 ft.  high.  This  may  easily  be  conceived  by  sup(H>sing  the  water  to  poured  out  of 
the  small  pump  into  the  large  one.  HetKC  the  load  on  the  piston,  occasioned  by  the  two  pumps 
above-mentioned,  will  be  equal  to  that  of  one  pump  12  inc.  diam.  and  (257  ft.  -f  51*  4 ftss)  308'  4 ft. 
column,  making  the  same  length  of  stroke  at  the  piston,  vis.  7 feet. 

The  rule  for  finding  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  such  case,  has  been  before  stated;  via.  when 
the  load  is  intended  to  be  7 lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  or  1 6*  la  ft.  of  water. 


Sliding  Rule,  / g Hclghtoflts  col,  ft.  16*  13  ft.  column.  g 308’6ft,lift.  16' la  feet. 

slide  inverted.  \ 0 0iain.  of  pump  inc.  Diam.  of  cyl.  inc.  D 12inc.pump.  52'3inc.cyl. 


The  opposite  table  is  calculated  to  show  the  diametcr.H  of  cylinders  corre- 
sponding to  aifferent  pumps ; the  load  being  7 Ihs.  per  sq.  inch. 

'The  first  upright  column  under  the  head  of  pumps,  contains  the  different 
cliametei*s  of  the  pump,  from  7 to  i24  inches ; and  the  numbers  at  the  hcad.s  of  the 
difierent  columns  of  figures,  entitled  cylinders,  are  the  depths  from  which  the  water 
is  to  be  raised,  in  fathoms  of  0 ft.  each,  and  extending  from  5 to  100  fathoms. 
The  diameter  of  the  required  cylinder  in  inches,  is  found  in  the  line  opposite  to  the 
diameter  of  the  pump,  and  beneath  the  figure  expressing  the  depth  in  fathoms. 

Example,  r’ora  1'2-inch  pump,  to  lift  !>0  fathoms.  Seek  1^2  in  the  first  column, 
and  trace  that  line  horizontally  across  the  table,  until  in  the  column  which  is 
headed  50  at  top,  51*8  is  found  for  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

Tlie  rapidity  with  which  an  engine  will  perform  its  motions,  when  loaded 
according  to  this  table,  depends  upon  so  many  circumstances,  that  no  exact  rule 
can  be  given,  llic  motion  of  the  piston  will  vary  from  7^  ft*et  per  minute  in 
small  engines  to  96  feet,  in  large  ones.  I’he  mechanical  power  exerted  by  any 
engine,  depends  upon  the  load  which  it  overcomes,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it 
moves  in  opposition  to  that  load. 

To  Jind  the  p<ni'er  of  an  engine,  in  horse-powr,  tvAen  the  load  oji  the  putan  ii  7 Ihe.  per  $tf.  inch. 
Having  given,  the  diameter  of  tue  cylinder  in  inches,  the  length  i»f  tlic  stroke  in  feet,  and  (he  uuinber 
of  fitn»kes  made  per  minute. 

Rcle.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  the  length  of  the 
stroke  in  feet,  and  multiply  the  product  by  the  number  of  stn^kca  per  minute;  tlien  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  6000.  The  quotient  is  the  power  of  the  engine  in  horsc.powcr. 

Eiumptr.  A cylinder,  60  inches  diameter,  making  12  strokes  jier  minute  of  8 feet  length. 
60  X 60  = 3600  X 8 ft.  = 288CK)  x 12  strokes  ss  345  000  6000  = 57  horse-power. 

slhlintRule.  ^ ^ Motion  feet  per  min.  Horsc-power.  Pxvn  6 9^ft- motion^  57  HP. 

lU  25  0iaui.  of  cyl.  inches.  ’D  25  CtHiic  dium. 
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DIMENSIONS  AND  PROPORTIONS  OP  ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINES  OF  DIFFERENT 
SIZES,  AND  THE  RESULTS  OF  THEIR  PERFORMANCE. 

Mr.  Smf.aton  liad  a very  extensive  praetice  in  the  construction  of  atmospheric 
steam.enj;incs ; ami  liis  observations  upon  their  performances,  beiiiff  very  judiciously 
made,  and  faithfully  recorded,  give  us  a very  exact  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  engine. 

The  smallest  size  that  he  constructed,  was  his  experimental  engine,  which  he 
had  in  his  own  house ; it  exerted  a very  little  less  than  1 horse-power. 

Tlic  cylinder  was  g-  o inch.  diam.  ( = 77  squ-  inc.)  and  the  full  length  of  stroke 
allowed  by  the  catch-pins  was  3 ft.  2 inc. ; but  in  working  the  stroke  was  3ft.:  it 
made  17i  strokes  per  min.  = 52*  S ft.  effective  motion  per  min.  when  raising  water, 
and  as  much  in  returning ; or  105  ft.  motion  per  min.  in  the  whole.  Tliis  was  its 
performance  when  in  its  best  state,  being  loaded  with  a resistance  of  7‘  lbs.  per 
squ.  inc.  of  the  piston,  = ()07  lbs.  total  load  ; and  then  it  consumed  at  the  rate  of 
• 625  of  a Yorkshire  bushel  (of  88  lbs.  of  coals),  = 55  lbs.  of  coals  jier  hour,  'nie 
coals  were  of  the  kind  called  Hage-moor. 

Now  (i07  lbs.  raiseil  .52*  5 ft.  per  min.  is  = 31  867  Ihs.  raised  one  ft.  per 
min. ; and  -J-  S3  0(X)  lbs.  for  a II’  gives  • 966  IP  for  the  power  of  this  little  engine. 
Again,  as  it  consumed  55  lbs.  of  coals  per  hour,  a London  bushel  ( = 84  lbs.) 
would  supply  it  91  '6  minutes;  and  in  that  time  it  would  raise  (31  867 lbs.  X 
gi-6=)  2 gig  017  lbs.  one  ft.  high.  Therefore  this  small  engine  raised  2*  92 
million  lbs.  of  water  to  a height  of  one  foot,  by  each  bushel  of  coals  it  consumed. 
This  was  the  useful  mechanical  effect  of  the  engine  in  raising  water  by  its  principal 
pump,  and  also  by  its  injection  pump  ; but  no  allowance  being  made  for  the  loss  of 
jKJwcr,  by  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts,  or  for  the  loss  of  heat,  by  commu- 
nication to  the  air. 

The  temperature  of  the  hot  well  was  only  134  deg.  when  the  injection- 
water  was  ()6  deg.  or  68  deg.  lower.  'Fhe  quantity  of  injection-water  was  found 
by  measurement  to  be  95  cub.  inc.  per  stroke,  or  1663  cub.  inc.  per  min.  Tlie 
quantity  eva|wratcd  from  the  boiler  was  found  to  be  about  8‘  0 cub.  inc.  per  stroke, 
or  156  cub.  inc.  per  min. ; from  which  it  appears  that  the  quantity  ol  injection- 
water  was  10‘  66  times  that  of  the  water  contained  in  the  steam. 

The  quantity  of  water  evaporated  into  steam  by  each  bushel  ( = 84  lbs.)  of  coals 
was  8' 25  cub.  ft. ; for  156  cub.  inc.  per  min.  x 91' 6 min.,  the  time  that  a bushel 
la-stcd  = 14  267  cub.  inc.  or  (-f-  1728  =)  8'  25  cub.  ft. ; that  is,  6‘  14  lbs.  of  water 
cvaiioratcd  by  each  pound  of  coals  consumed. 

The  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  was  probably  about  216  de^.,  to  which  adding  960 
for  its  latent  heat,  and  we  have  the  number  11 76  to  represent  the  heat  of  the  steam.  The  heat  which 
must  have  been  abstracte<l  from  this  ttlcatn,  in  order  to  condense  and  re<luce  it  down  to  134  deg. 
the  tcm^icraturc  of  the  hoUwcll,  will  be  represented  by  (1176—  I34=:)1042.  As  the  injection* 
water  gained  6$  deg.  of  temperature  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  the  ciuantity  of  injection 
must  have  been  (1042  ~ 68  s)  15  33  times  that  of  the  water  in  the  steam.  Hence,  if  the  above 
statement  is  correct,  via.  tliat  the  injection  was  only  lO'O  times  the  evaporation,  a very  laige  propor* 
tion  of  the  heat  of  the  steam  was  communicated  to  the  air,  from  the  external  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
the  temperature  of  whicli  was  found  to  be  IS4  deg,  that  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  these  oboer\*ations 
being  60  deg. 

A barometer  tube  was  applied  to  the  cylinder;  the  upjwr  end  of  the  tube 
communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  whilst  the  atmospheric  air  pressed 
upon  the  mercury  in  the  basin  or  cistern  of  the  barometer.  \Vhen  the  engine 
made  its  working  stroke,  the  unbalanceil  pressure  of  the  atmo.spherc  rai.scxl  this 
column  of  mercury  to  23'2  inc.,  that  is=  !!•  35  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  ( X 77  sq-  inc.  =) 
873  lbs.  pressure  on  the  piston. 
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PEHFOB.MAN'CE  OF  A SMALL  ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE. 
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At  the  aamc  time  the  ortlinary  baromctcr»  or  Mrcftther-glass,  stood  at  29*  3 inc, ; therefore  the 
difference  in  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  remaining  within  the  cylinder^  and  that  of  the  external  air, 
wiA  equal  to  a column  of  mercury  6'*  1 inc.  high  S lbs.  per  srpi.  inc. 

Norn*,  aasuming  that  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  vras  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  hot  well, 
(ris.  13d  deg.),  then,  by  the  tabic  of  elasticities,  the  steam  remaining  in  the  cylinder  should  hare  been 
about  2*  4 lbs.  instead  of  3 Ibe.  Part  of  this  ditfereoce  may  be  attributed  to  the  elasticity  of  air  con> 
taiued  iu  the  cylinder. 

The  resistance  of  the  load  l)eiDg  7'  89lbs.  per  sqi^i.  inc.,  the  descending  force  of  the  piston  must 
hare  been  (11*35  — 7*  30— ) 3*  43  Urn.  per  anu.  me.  The  counterweight,  or  pre]K>nderance  of  the  pump* 
rod,  was  93  lbs.  s 1. 3l  lbs.  per  sq.  incli  of  the  piston  ; which  being  deduct^  from  3*  40  lbs.  leaves 
S*  35  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  a 173  lbs.  fur  the  actual  pre^toiiderance  to  overcome  the  friction,  and  produce 
motion  iu  the  working  stroke. 

The  resistance  from  friction  was  27  lbs.  when  the  piston  moved  very  alowlv  during  the  returning 
stroke  { but  it  must  have  been  much  more  during  the  M'urking  stroke,  when  t)te  engine  was  at  work 
with  its  full  velocity,  and  sustained  the  column  of  water. 

This  little  engine  had  very  little  encumbrance  of  useless  matter  to  be  moved, 
because  there  was  only  a short  length  of  pump-rod  ; and  the  pump  being  lO'  4 inc. 
diam.  the  water  must  have  met  with  but  little  resistance  in  passing  the  valves. 

The  weight  of  the  piston,  its  rod  and  chains,  amounted  only  to  92  lbs.;  the  pump-rod  and  its 
bucket  were  less,  but  were  loaded  with  ballast,  to  make  up  11:15  lbs.,  giving  a preponderance  of  93 
for  the  counterweight.  The  great  lever,  and  all  its  appurtenances,  weighed  about  2 cwt.,  and, 
according  to  the  principle  already  stated,  (see  p.  33,)  if  a weight  of  about  38  lbs.  had  been  applicil  to 
the  piston,  and  another  e<|uaJ  weight  to  the  pump-rod,  they  would  have  had  the  .same  energy,  as  the 
weignl  of  matter  contained  iu  the  great  lever  itself. 

The  total  weight  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine  may  be  stated  at  3.53lbs. 
and  as  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump  weighed  (it)7  lbs.,  hence  the  weight  of. 
the  moving  parts  was  *58  of  that  of  the  column  of  water.  Again  353  lbs.  of 
moving  part.s  77  inc.  area  of  the  piston  is  ==  4*  68  lbs.  of  dead  load  per 
square  inch. 

During  the  working  stroke,  the  total  weight  suspended  at  the  piston  end  of  the  lever,  may  he 
estimated  at  ]tK)3Un.;  and  that  at  the  pump  end  8S0lbe$. : the  ditTerence  between  them,  or  prefHin- 
derance  of  the  pUton,  was  173  Um.  ; and  rejecting  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  being  a very  trifling 
mass  of  matter,  atid  possessing  but  little  enei^  (see  p.  19),  tiie  actual  mass  to  be  moved  wa-s  (moving 
parts  353  + 607  water  =)  960  lbs.,  which  was  about  5*  65  times  the  preponderance  of  1 73  lbs. 

During  the  returning  stroke,  the  weight  depending  at  the  piston  end  was  130  lbs.,  and  at  the 
pump  end  223  lbs.;  the  pre|>aviderance  of  the  counter  weight  was  93  lbs  ,and  the  sum  nr  mass  to  be  moved 
.153  lbs.  =:  3’  3 times  the  pre|>onderance ; but  this  docs  not  allow  for  any  unbalunccd  pressure  of  the  air 
on  the  piston,  during  its  ascent ; although  it  must  have  been  very  considerable,  because  the  steam  was 
so  rapidly  coodens^  on  entering  the  cylinder,  that  the  steam-pipe  would  not  have  supplied  it  so  fast 
as  the  ascent  of  the  piston  required,  unless  the  piston  had  bMii  forcibly  draan  up  by  the  counter- 
weight, and  the  steam  thus  sucked  into  the  cylinuer. 

The  quantity  of  steam  condensed  by  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder  may  l>c  thus  cstimateil. 
The  quantity  of  water  era|>urutcd  being  8*  9 cub.  inc.  per  stroke,  would,  according  to  the  usual  estimate, 
jwoduce  1709  times  =s  15130  cub.  inc.  (=  8*  76  cub.  ft.)  of  steam  per  stroke.  The  area  of  the  cylinder 
being  77  s«^u.  inc.  and  36  inc.  stroke,  it  would  contain  only  2772  cub.  inc. ; to  this  must  be  added  the 
sjiacc  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  when  the  piston  was  at  its  lowest.  This  was  14  inc. 
deep  (x  77  — ) 10/8  cub.  inc.,  and  also  allowing  I9U  cub.  inc.  for  the  eootents  of  the  steam  and 
eiluctioD-pipes,  the  whole  capacity  of  the  rylindor  was  (4LM9  nib.  inc.  =)2'  34  cub.  ft.  to  be  fllletl 
with  steam  every  stroke;  and  this  being  denoted  from  8*70  cub.  ft.  of  steam  pro<luced  per  str*>kc, 
leaves  6*49  cub.  ft.  of  steam,  lost  by  condensation  every  time;  that  is  *733  of  the  whole  quantity 
produced. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder  wa.s  (9*  o inc.  dlam.  ss  .31*  i inc.  circitnif.  x 50  inc.  lung  in- 
fiidc  =)  1555  S(|U.  inc.;  to  which  adding  the  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  bottom,  and  of  the  piston,  and 
also  of  the  injcction-pipc,  stcam-pijM;,  and  etliiction-pi(ics  within  the  cylinder,  the  wliolc  surface  ex* 
]HMied  to  the  steam  was  (2320  squ.  inch.  =)  16*11  squ.  ft.  Iliis  surface  condensed  6*  49  cub.  ft  of 
■team  per  stn^ke ; that  is,  at  tbe  rate  of  3965  rub-  ft.  per  stroke,  or  ( x 1 7'  6 strokes  = ) C*  97  cub.  ft. 
of  steam  condensed  per  minute,  by  each  squ.  foot  of  internal  surface. 
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The  contents  of  the  cylinder  was  34  cub.  ft.  and  its  internal  surface  was 
10‘  11  squ.  ft.,  that  is  f2*34  l6‘  11  =)  •145  squ.  ft.  of  surface  to  each  cub.  ft.  of 

capacity.  But  to  state  this  in  more  intelligible  terms ; suppo.se  the  cylinder  to  have 
been  cut  open  and  unrolled,  so  as  to  be  spread  out  in  a flat  surface  (of  Ifi-  li  s<ju.  ft.), 
and  supposing  the  (2‘  34  cub.  ft.  of)  steam  contained  in  the  cylinder,  to  have 
been  distributed  over  that  surface  in  a layer  of  uniform  thickness,  then  that  layer 
would  have  been  (-145  of  a ft.  X 12  =)  !•  74  inc.  thick  j but  the  quantity  of  steam 
condensed  each  stroke  (()•  42  cub.  ft.)  would  have  covered  the  surface  to  an 
additional  thickness  of  ('3085  ft.  = ) -f  78  inc.  This  latter  quantity  may  be  con- 
sidered as  if  it  had  leaked  through  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  : for  the  heat  which 
formed  the  elastic  quality  of  tlie  steam,  was  really  absorbed  into  the  metal. 
Hence  the  whole  quantity  of  steam  produced  ( = C'  62  inc.  thick  on  the  internal 
surface)  was  3’  75  times  as  much  as  was  required  merely  to  fill  the  capacity  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  coastniction  of  this  small  enj^ne  was  ren' similar  to  tlielar^  one  already  described.  There 
is  an  entp^rin^  of  it  amon^t  the  platen  of  steain-eit^ioes,  in  Dr.  Rees’s  Cycloptedia. 

The  boiler  wa^  of  copper,  3^  ft.  diaro.  at  the  lai^est  part,  and  2^  ft.  at  the  bottom  part,  vhtcli 
was  cx|m)2mk1  to  the  fire ; hut  the  boiler  was  found  too  small,  and  it  required  great  attention  to  the  fire 
to  up  the  steam. 

The  strength  of  the  steam  was  indiratc<l  by  a column  of  mercury,  contained  in  a glass  tube  bent 
like  an  inrerted  s)'phon ; and  iti  the  usual  course  of  working,  the  steam  raised  this  column  of  mercury 
5 inc  , or  2*  ^ lbs.  per  squ.  inc. 

The  spout  of  the  inJectioii*pi|)e  within  the  cylinder  was  a square  aperture  in  a brass  plate,  the 
area  of  which  was  *076  of  a squ.  inc.,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  injection'cistern  was  12 
feet  perjicudicular  aborc  the  orifice.  One  side  of  the  aperture  fur  the  injection  was  a moreabic  slider, 
which  could  be  moved  by  a fine  micrometer  screw,  the  stem  of  which  came  through  the  side  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  outside,  and  had  a head  fixed  u|M>n  llie  end,  to  enable  the  manager  to  turn  the  screw, 
and  thus  enlarge  or  diminUh  the  sixe  of  the  aperture  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  give  the  engine  more  or  less 
injection*watcr. 

The  large  pump  which  this  engine  worked,  was  provided  with  short  lengths  of  wooden  tubes, 
which  could  be  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  iron  working  liarrel,  so  as  to  raise  the  water  to  a greater  or 
leaser  height,  in  order  to  try  the  {lerformancc  of  the  engine  under  different  burdens. 

With  this  engine  Mr.  Smeaton,  during  four  years,  made  a course  of  experi- 
ments, of  which  he  recorded  more  than  130  in  a book  of  tables,  with  calculations 
of  the  performance  of  the  engine  during  each  experiment ; both  with  resjtect  to 
the  mechanical  power  exerted  by  the  engine,  ami  also  the  jwwer  it  exerted  during 
the  time  that  it  was  worked  by  a bushel  of  coals.  'ITic  experiments  were  in 
general  continued  until  two  or  three  bushels  of  coals  were  consumed. 

His  practice  was  to  adju.st  the  engine  to  good  working  order,  and  then  after 
making  a careful  obsen'ation  of  its  perfoimance  in  that  state,  some  one  circum- 
stance was  altered,  in  quantity  or  proportion,  and  then  the  effect  of  the  engine  was 
tried  under  such  change ; all  the  other  circumstances,  except  that  one  which  was 
the  object  of  the  experiment,  being  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  unchanged. 

The  first  object  of  his  experiments  was  to  determine  the  best  mode  of 
managing  the  fire ; and  it  appeared  that  the,  greatest  produce  was  obtained  from  a 
thin  clear  fire,  evenly  spread  over  the  grate,  and  affording  a clear  bright  flame, 
stirring  the  fire  as  often  ils  was  necessary  to  keep  it  burning  bright. 

When  the  fire  wofl  made  with  the  same  cnals,  heaped  thick  on  the  crate,  to  keep  up  a large  bo<ly 
of  fire,  and  stirring  it  but  very  rarely,  the  performance  or  mechanioil  [xiwer  exert^  by  the  engine, 
with  a given  allowance  of  fuel,  was  only  five-sixths  of  what  it  was  w itli  a clear  bright  fire ; though  all 
the  other  circumstances  were  kept  as  ucarly  a-s  pos.sih!c  the  same  in  both  cn.scs. 

The  fire-grate  was  fixed  at  14  inc.  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  in  the  central  part.  lo 
dome  ex|)criincnta  it  was  raised  to  9 inc.,  and  in  others  it  was  lowered  to  23  inc.  The  effect  with  the 
grate  at  12  inc.  was  found  better  than  when  at  22  inc.,  ns  5 to  4. 
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WTien  the  engine  was  worked  slowly,  with  the  apparatus  called  the  cataract,  the 
effect  produced  by  the  fuel  was  found  to  be  less,  than  when  the  engine  was  worked 
continuously  with  its  full  velocity,  without  any  cessation  between  the  strokes. 

The  cataract  is  a contrivance  to  open  the  injection-cock  a certain  number  of 
times  per  minute,  and  thus  regulate  the  number  of  strokes  the  engine  shall  msike. 
Tlie  diminution  of  effect  was  a consequence  of  the  loss  of  heat  from  tlie  cylinder  to 
the  external  air,  which  was  more  rapid  during  the  cessation  than  at  any  other  time, 
because  the  cylinder  was  then  (illed  with  steam. 

Another  great  object  of  these  experiments  was,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  load,  or  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  piston,  under  which  it  would  produce 
the  greatest  effect. 

The  mechanical  effect  of  the  steam-engine,  may  be  considered  either  in  re- 
spect to  the  mechanical  power  exerted  by  a given  engine,  in  a given  time,  or  in 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  fuel,  by  which  a given  mechanical  effect  is  produced. 
These  are  separate  considerations,  but  both  of  them  arc  important,  and  in  par- 
ticular cases,  one  or  other  of  them  may  demand  the  preference,  according  to  the 
circumstances. 

For  instance,  if  a mine  is  to  be  drained  of  water,  and  if,  by  becoming  deeper 
and  more  extensive,  its  engine  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  task,  the  principal  object 
will  be  to  augment  the  power  of  the  engine,  by  every  possible  means,  without 
regard  to  the  consumption  of  fuel.  This  is  a very  common  case  in  coal  mines, 
where  fuel  can  be  had  free  of  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  an  engine  for  a lead 
mine,  or  a copper  mine,  may  be  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  draining  the  water,  and 
yet  the  expense  of  fuel  may  be  so  great,  as  to  take  away  the  profit  of  the  mine. 
In  this  case,  the  main  consideration  will  be  to  obtain  the  greatest  mechanical  power, 
with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel.  In  other  cases,  both  considerations  may 
operate. 

Mr.  Smeaton  found  that  his  small  engine  produced  its  maximum  effect,  both 
in  respect  to  the  power  it  exerted  in  a given  time,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  power 
exerted  by  a given  consumption  of  fuel,  when  it  was  loaded  with  a resistance  equal 
to  that  of  a column  of  water  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  cylinder,  and  1 8 feet 
high;  or  7'8llbs.  per  square  inch.  The  motion  of  the  piston  was  then 
strokes  per  minute,  of  3 feet  length  s=52-}^  ft.  motion  per  min. 

Tins  he  ascertained  by  adjusting  the  engine,  so  that  it  worked  in  its  best  manner,  with  any  given 
load  ; and  then  by  adding  or  taking  off  one  of  the  short  lengths  at  the  top  of  the  pump  barrel,  the 
engine  was  obliged  to  raise  the  water  so  much  higher,  or  the  water  ran  off  so  much  lower,  as  to  alter 
the  load  comuderahly ; and  all  the  other  circumstances  Itcing  kept  the  same,  the  comparison  of  the 
results,  showed  the  ^vantage,  or  disjidvantage,  of  the  change  of  ihc  load. 

When  the  load  was  reduced  from  7*0 lbs.  per  squ.  inc.,  to  6' nibs.,  he  found  the  power  of  the 
engine  was  Iceaened  from  lOU  to  94  ; and  the  power  exerted  by  a bushel  of  coals  was  lessened  just  in 
the  same  proportiun. 

When  the  load  was  still  farther  reduced  from  G*elbs.  to  S' s lbs.  per  squ.  inc.,  the  power  was 
diminished  from  94  to  only  82 ; and  the  produce  from  a bushel  was  lessened  from  94  to  80. 

On  the  ether  hand,  when  the  load  was  increased  from  7*slbs.  to  8' 8 lbs.,  the  power  was 
increased  from  100  to  107  ; but  the  performance  of  a bushel  of  coals  was  lessened  from  100  to  97. 

When  the  load  was  still  farther  increased  from  8 Iba.  to  9- 1,  the  power  was  diminished  from  lOO 
to  98,  and  the  effect  of  a bushel  of  coals  from  97  to  93. 

These  proportions  are  not  of  general  application,  but  are  in  some  measure  peculiar  to  this 
engine,  which  had  only  a limited  supply  of  steam  on  account  of  the  small  sire  of  its  boiler,  and  also 
bcniise  its  cylinder  condensed  so  much  steam  when  it  entered  into  the  cylinder,  that  the  piston 
could  not  move  with  a proportionably  increased  rapidity  when  the  load  was  diminished  ; for  the 
loss  by  condensation,  winch  recurred  each  stroke,  was  times  as  great  as  the  quantity  of  steam 
which  really  produced  the  effect  of  moving  the  piston ; hence,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  was  limited 
by  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler,  rather  than  by  the  resistance  op|>oaed  to  the  motion. 
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If  the  boiler  had  been  lariter,  then  the  power  of  (he  enftine  would  not  hare  been  so  much 
diminished  when  the  loud  was  reduced,  because  the  engine  might  hare  worked  quicker,  to  hare  com- 
|MMisated  fur  the  lightness  of  its  loatl.  But  in  that  case  the  diminution  of  the  elfert,  from  a given 
quantity  of  fuel,  would  hare  been  still  greater  than  above,  because  the  condensation  of  the  steam 
woidd  have  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of  strokes. 

It  was  found  advantageous  to  admit  a continual  leakage  of  air  into  the  cylinder; 
for  this  purpose  a small  cock  was  inserted  into  the  bottom  part  of  the  cylinder, 
and  was  opened  ns  much  as  it  could  be  to  allow  the  piston  to  complete  its  working 
stroke.  >Vhen  thi.s  cock  was  shut,  the  engine  required  a greater  counterweight 
to  return  the  piston,  or  else  it  would  move  slower  in  the  returning  stroke,  so  that 
in  either  case  the  power  of  the  engine  was  lessened,  when  it  worked  without  this 
leakage  of  air ; and  the  effect  of  a given  quantity  of  fuel  was  lessened  by  shutting 
the  air^eock,  in  the  propoition  of  1‘2  to  1 1,  and  in  other  cases  as  to  10. 

Tlie  air  thus  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  would  have  a beneficial  effect,  to 
diminish  the  condensation  of  the  steam  against  the  intenial  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
because  the  air  would  have  a tendency  to  collect  against  that  surface,  and  form  a 
non<onducting  lining  to  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  keep  the  steam  from  actual  contact 
with  it. 

For  instance,  when  steam  is  admitted  into  the  cold  cylinder,  which  already 
contains  a small  quantity  of  air,  that  portion  of  air  which  is  not  expelled  by  the 
sniffing,  must  mix  with  the  entering  steam  us  the  piston  ascends.  The  steam 
which  conics  in  contact  with  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder,  is  condensed,  be- 
cau.se  its  latent  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  metal  of  the  cylinder ; consequently  that 
|>ortion  of  the  steam  which  loses  its  latent  heat,  contracts  in  volume,  and  returns 
to  the  state  of  liquid  water,  which  adheres  to  the  surface,  in  a very  thin  film. 
The  condensation  and  absence  of  that  steam,  would  leave  a void  sjiace  all  round 
the  interior  surface,  if  it  were  not  instantly  filled  up  by  fresh  steam,  advancing  from 
the  more  central  part  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  always  kept  supplied  with  fresh 
steam  from  the  boiler ; but  the  steam  which  so  advances  to  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  being  condensed  by  the  contact  therewith,  more  and  more  steam  must 
continually  radiate  from  the  central  puts  to  the  circumference,  until  tlic  cylinder 
becomes  sufficiently  heated,  and  then  it  will  cease  to  condense. 

During  all  this  process,  the  air  which  is  intermixed  in  the  steam,  must  neces- 
sarily be  carried  along  with  it,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  lint  as  the 
air  will  not  be  condensed  by  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  cylinder,  it 
mu.st  accumulate  against  that  .surface,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  water  pro- 
duced by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  collects  and  accumulates  there  ; and  if  the 
condensation  continues  long  enough,  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder,  will  at 
last  be  collected  in  contact  with  its  interior  surface,  forming  a complete  lining 
between  the  metal,  and  that  pure  steam  which  has  been  supplied  from  the  boiler 
without  admixture  of  air,  and  which  rises  up  in  the  central  part  of  the  cylinder 
and  thence  proceeds  to  the  surface,  as  it  is  drawn  thither  by  the  absence  of  that 
steam  which  is  condensed. 

Tliis  may  be  familiarly  illustrated  by  comparing  the  situation  of  the  steam 
mixed  with  air,  and  introduced  into  a cold  cylinder,  with  that  of  turbid  water,  con- 
taining particles  of  dirt,  when  poured  into  a porous  vcxsel  of  stone  or  pottery,  in 
order  to  be  filtered  and  separated  from  its  impurities,  by  the  pure  water  leaking 
through  the  vessel  at  imperceptible  pores,  which  are  too  minute  to  permit  the 
particles  of  dirt,  or  even  the  finer  particles  of  mud  to  pass.  Xow  it  is  evident,  that 
not  only  the  matter  which  is  so  minutely  diffused  in  the  water,  as  merely  to  render 
it  turbid,  but  also  the  grosser  particles  of  dirt,  which  are  fiouting  in  all  [larts  of  the 
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ves.sel,  will  by  degrees,  be  carried  with  the  current  of  water,  from  the  central  parts 
of  the  vessel  to  the  interior  surface  thereof ; but  as  they  cannot  pass  through  with 
the  fair  water,  they  must  be  separated  from  the  same,  and  be  left  collected  on  that 
surface,  in  a very  thin  scurf  of  mud  or  sediment,  covered  with  a thicker  layer  of 
grosser  dirt.  And  it  is  equally  evident,  that  when  these  layers  of  mud  and  dirt 
have  accumulated  to  a sensible  thickness,  they  will  prevent  the  water  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  surface,  and  thereby  impede  or  prevent  the  passage  of  more  water. 

The  heat  contained  in  the  steam  may  be  conqiared  to  the  pure  water  in  the 
filtering  vessel,  for  it  is  mixed  with  water  and  with  air,  and  the  heat  will  readily 
leak  or  filter  through  the  metal  of  the  cylinder ; but  neither  the  water  nor  the  air 
can  |>ass,  and  must  consequently  be  left  on  the  interior  surface,  separated  from  the 
heat  which  has  so  jiassed.  Wc  may  presume  that  the  water  of  the  steam  is  more 
intimately  mixed  or  combined  with  the  heat  than  the  air  is,  because  the  steam  is 
only  half  the  specific  gravity  of  air,  and  is  probably  divided  and  separated  into 
more  minute  particles  by  its  solution  by  the  heat ; hence,  like  the  finer  particles  of 
the  mud,  which  were  dissolved  in  the  turbid  water,  the  water  contained  in  the 
steam  will  be  found  collected  in  a thin  layer,  in  close  contact  with  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder,  the  same  as  the  mud  would  be,  against  the  inside  of  the  filtering 
vessel ; and  also  the  air,  which  was  less  intimately  combined  with  the  heat,  will  lie 
found  collected  in  a layer  over  the  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  grosser 
particles  of  dirt,  which  were  less  intimately  mixed  with  the  water,  would  cover 
the  scurf  of  mud  with  a layer  of  dirt. 

The  necessity  of  admitting  air  into  the  receiver  of  an  engine  on  Savory’s 
system,  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  1 2 1),  and  in  all  cases.it  may  be  concluded 
that  if  air  is  admitted  along  with  steam,  into  a cold  vessel,  that  the  air  will  collect 
in  contact  with  that  cold  surface,  and  tend  to  preserve  the  steam  from  the  full 
extent  of  condensation,  which  would  othenvise  take  place. 

We  may  attempt  an  estimate  of  tltc(|uantityofair  contaxiicd  in  the  cylinder  of  tlie  small  engine 
iu  Uie  fuiluninfi'  manner: 

Wc  have  alrea.ily  9uj>|mi«4n1  tliat  ihc  air  increased  the  elaaticit)'  of  the  xteam  >rhich  rcmatuctl  iti 
the  cylinder,  during  the  working  atrokc,  from  2'  4 llis.  to  3 Ibn.  per  Hq.  inch.  Therefore  the  elasticity 
of  that  air,  was  e<^ual  to  *6  of  a pound,  when  retained  under  a compreasure  of  3 Iba.  per  sq.  inch,  in 
conaonuence  of  being  mixed  uith  steam  of  2‘4ll»<  elasticity.  Under  these  circurostaocca,  the  air 
must  litre  formed  '6  out  of  2*  4 (s  |)  of  the  density  of  all  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  Rut  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke,  when  all  this  air  was  accumulated  into  the  space  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
and  restore<l  to  its  natural  density>  by  the  adinimion  of  steam  of  an  elasticity  equal  to  about  15  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch,  the  air  would  be  under  a coiiipreaeure  5 timea  as  great,  and  would  therefore  occupy  only 
I of  the  space  it  did  when  rarefied;  that  is  only  (-f  of  { or)  r„^h  part  of  the  contents  of  the  cylinder. 

Now  if  we  assume  that  one-balf  the  air  would  be  exjielieil  by  the  shifting,  then  it  would  leave  a 
quantity  of  air  <K|ual  to  ^jth  of  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  to  be  mixed  with  the  steam.  As  tlie 
steam  rcquircii  to  fill  the  cylinder,  was  3^  times,  the  mere  ca|iacity  of  the  cylinder.  It  is  obrious  that 
the  steam  first  admitted,  and  mixed  with  the  air,  would  lie  condcnseil  and  reoeued  3|  times  over; 
its  absence  being  each  time  replaced  by  fresh  steam  from  the  boiler.  Under  these  circumstances, 
accorxling  to  the  process  liefore  described,  the  whole  of  the  air  would  most  probably  be  accumulatetl 
on  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder. 

The  capacity  of  the  cylinder  being  2‘  34  cub.  ft.  ^th  would  be  08ft5  of  a cub.  ft  of  air ; and 
its  internal  surface  being  iG‘ll  sq.  ft.  the  layer  of  air  to  be  spread  over  that  surface,  would  lie 
(’0W5  ^ 16‘  U =)  00963  ft  (or  x 12  =)  04356  inc. ; that  U,  t't  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  thickness  of  the  film  of  water,  or  cundeuM^  steam,  which  would  be  left  spread  over  the 
inside  surface  of  the  c)]inder,  would  l.'e  tit  part  of  an  inch;  that  is  thicknc-ss  of 

the  layer  of  steam,  which  was  lost  by  condensation,  and  which  has  alrCiUly  bccu  estimated  at  4*  76  inc. 

As  the  advantage  of  admitting  air  into  tlie  cylinder,  is  only  to  diminish  con- 
densation, it  is  evident  that  in  those  engines  w hich  condense  the  greatest  proportion 
of  steam,  the  advantage  of  air  will  lie  greatest. 

z 2 
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Noif‘  Mr.  Smeaton  made  a great  manv  experimeots  with  his  experimental  en^ne  on  the 
(lilfereot  kinds  of  coals,  which  were  then  used  for  fire^enipnes : the  principal  results  were  as  follows : 

The  coals  in  proper  sixed  pieces,  termed  round  ooab,  were  found  superior  to  the  small  sixed 
coals  of  the  same  quality,  term^  sleek,  in  the  proportion  of  1 00  to  80  nearly ; so  that  the  coals  and  the 
sleek  bcinjf  of  the  same  quality,  except  as  to  toe  size  of  the  pieces,  the  pr^uce  of  the  sleek  was  but 
four-fifths  of  that  of  the  coals. 

It  is  usual  to  wet  the  small  coals  with  water,  to  make  them  cake  together  in  masses  on  the  fire; 
but  this  was  found  to  diminish  the  effect  in  a small  degree. 

When  the  engine  was  worked  with  coke,  it  was  found  that  the  effect  of  the  coke  was  | of  that  of 
an  equal  weight  of  the  same  coals,  from  which  the  coke  was  made ; and  GG  lbs.  of  coke  were  obtained 
from  100  lbs.  of  coals. 

Billets  of  ash -wood  moderately  dry,  and  split  into  pieces  about  1 inc.  diam.,  were  found  inferior  to 
an  equal  weight  of  the  common  Y'orkshire  coals,  called  Halton  coals,  in  proportion  of  42  to  100  ; so  that 
•12  pounds  of  that  sort  of  coals,  would  do  as  much  as  100  pounds  of  ash  billets:  84  pounds  weight 
of  this  ash  wood,  measured  3f  cub.  ft.  in  the  wood  stack. 

The  performance  of  the  Newcastle  coals  of  the  kind  called  Tcam-top,  were  found  superior  to  the 
common  Yorkshire  coals  called  Halton,  in  the  proportion  of  120  to  100.  Cannel  coal  from  Wake- 
field in  Y’orkshire,  was  superior  to  Halton  as  133  to  100.  Hage-moor  coals,  and  Flockton  coals,  were 
superior  to  Halton  as  130  to  100.  Middleton-wood  coals,  and  Welsli  coals,  were  superior  to  Halton 
as  1 10  to  100.  The  coals  called  Bcrwick-moor,  were  inferior  to  Halton  in  the  proportion  of  86  to  100. 
In  nil  those  trials  of  different  kinds  of  coals,  the  engine  was  kept  in  the  same  state. 

Having  now  detailed  the  principal  facts  relative  to  the  performance  of  a very 
small  atmospheric  engine,  we  may  jirocccd  to  give  similar  particulars  of  a large 
engine,  as  a standard  for  practice  ; lor  it  should  he  observed,  that  the  performance 
of  this  small  engine  is  an  extreme  case,  which  is  very  useful  to  point  out  principles 
and  relative  proportions,  but  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  actual  quantities. 


Dimensiom  and  Proportions  of  Mr.  Smeatun’s  Atmospheric  Engine  at  Long 
Benton.  fSee  the  description,  p.  13  f,  and  plates  II.  and  III.) 

This  was  the  standard  by  which  Mr.  Smeaton  proportioned  all  his  other 
engines.  It  performed  extremely  well ; and  Iwing  a medium  size,  between  the 
laigcst  and  the  smallest  engines,  its  dimensions  and  propoitions  may  be  taken  for 
a good  example  of  Newcomen’s  invention,  in  its  most  |H‘rfect  state. 

Diameter  of  the  cylinder  52  inc.,  and  (52  X 52  = 270f  circ.  inc.  X ’7854=) 
2121  sq.  inc.  or  144=)  14’  76  sq.  ft.  area.  Tlie  piston  was  regulated  by  the 
catch.pins  to  move  ft.  and  it  worked  7 ft.  stroke ; therefore  103-  25  cub.  ft.  of 
the  space  within  the  cylinder,  were  occupied  by  the  motion  of  the  piston  at  every 
stroke.  It  sometimes  made  12j  strokes  per  minute,  but  regularly  12;  therefore, 
the  piston  had  84  ft.  motion  per  min.  when  drawing  water,  without  reckoning  the 
returning  stroke,  which  was  also  84  ft.  per  min. ; or  the  whole  motion  of  the  piston 
1()8  ft.  per  mill. 

It  worked  two  columns  of  pumps,  12*  ft  inc.  bon*  or  diameter,  and  each  24-}  fathoms  (ssl48  fr.) 
lift,  or  296  fu  for  the  height  of  the  two  cfdumns.  Their  weight  was  (12*  a x 12*  ft  =s  148’  84  drc. 
inc.  X Ibft.  =)  50*  75  lbs  for  every  foot  higli ; x 296  ft.  5=  15  022  lbs.  total  weight. 

The  jack-head  was  a forcing-pump  7 inc.  bore.  It  raised  the  water  70^  ft  and  made  5 j ft. 
stroke.  The  weight  of  the  column  was  (7  X 7 = 49  X 341  = 16’ 7 x 70*5  =)  1 177  lbs.;  but  as 
it  moved  only  5*  6 ft.  whilst  the  piston  moved  7 ft.  the  resistance  occasioned  to  the  piston  by  this 
pump  was  only  925  lbs.  It  raised  the  water  during  the  returning  stroke. 

The  whole  load  of  water,  or  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  piston,  was 
(15  02^  925  =)  15  9I-7  lbs.,  which  is  more  than  142  hundred-weight,  or  7 

2 cwt.  And  15  947  lbs.  2124  sq.  inc.  area  of  the  piston,  is  a little  more  than 
7/  lbs.  effective  load  per  sq.  inch. 
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The  qtuntitjr  of  water  nuMd  by  the  main  pumps  waa  (12*  » X 12-1=:  148  84.4-  1S3'  a xs  si  aq.  fit. 
X 7 ft.  = 5‘  ar  X 12  atrokea  =)  68  cub.  ft.  per  min.  raiaed  296  ft.;  =s  20  130  cub.  ft.  raised  1 foot 
per  min.;  and  20  130  528  cub.  ft.  (which  can  be  raiaed  I ft.  per  min.  by  a horac-power)  = 38"  l» 

norae-power.  And  the  quantity  raiaed  by  the  jack-head  pump  wua  17*  6 cub.  ft.  per  min.  raiaed  7o^ 
ft. ; = 1241  (.*  528)  = S*  35  horae-pover  for  supplying  the  injection  ciatem. 

The  effective  force  of  the  engine  was  tOf  fP  ; that  is  estimating  by  the  work 
actually  performed,  without  considering  the  power  lost  by  the  friction  of  its  parts, 
but  including  the  power  necessaiy  to  supply  it  with  injection  water. 

The  two  furnaces  consumed  8i  bushels  of  Ncwcjistlc  coals  per  hour.  Taking 
the  weight  of  coals  at  lbs.  per  bush,  it  was  714*  lbs.  per  hour  for  IP ; that 
is  17'  63  lbs.  per  hour  for  eaA  IP.  Or  it  consumed  a bushel  of  coals  in  (G()  -r- 
8*  S =)  7‘  06  minutes  X 12  strokes  per  min.  = 84*7  strokes  X 7 ft.  stroke  =:  593 
ft.  motion,  with  one  bushel,  and  593  strokes  X by  1.5  947  lbs.  load  = 9*  45  mil- 
lions pounds  weight  raised  1 foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  one  bushel  (or  84  lbs.) 
of  coals.  This  effect  was  exclusive  of  friction,  but  the  power  required  to  supply 
the  injection  water  is  included  as  part  of  the  useful  effect. 

The  evaporation  of  water  from  the  two  boilers  was  1 cub.  ft.  per  minute,  or 
90  cub.  ft.  per  hour,  by  8j-  bushels  of  coals  = 10*  58  cub.  ft.  evaporated  by  each 
bushel,  or  84  lbs.,  that  is  (*126  of  a cub.  ft.  or)  7'  68  lbs.  of  water,  evaporated  by 
each  pound  of  coals  consumed. 

The  boiJer  beneath  the  o'linder  was  12  ft.  fliam,  area  = 113  m.  ft.;  the  other  boiler  13^  ft. 
diam.  area  ss'  I4U  sq.  ft.;  ao  tfiat  the  area  of  their  united  surfaces  or  water  was  253  sq.  ft.;  there* 
fore  1*  5 cub.  ft.  eraporat^  jtcr  minute  from  this  surface,  would  sink  it  of  a ft.  = 071  inc.;  that 
Uy  nearl)*  } of  a tenth  of  an  inch  per  min.  or  4*  37  inc.  per  hour  eraporatetl. 

Also  253  sq.  ft.  •+■  40*  a horse-power  s 0*  35  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  surface  of  water  in  the  boilers 
to  each  HP. 

The  capacities  of  the  two  boilers  were  as  follow : First,  the  domes  or  upper  parts  of  the  boilers 
which  CDDtamcd  the  steam,  was  equal,  in  the  12  ft.  boiler,  to  a hemisphere  of  IS'  3 ft.  diam.  = 475 
cub.  ft.;  and  the  dome  of  the  13}  ft.  boiler  was  equal  to  a hemisphere  13*0  ft.  diam.  s 650  cub.  ft. 
Therefore  the  space  allowed  in  the  domes  of  the  two  boilers  to  contain  steam  was  1125  cub.  ft  for 
40*  5 HP  s 27’  75  cub.  ft.  of  steam  space  to  each  HP. 

A^tn,  the  lower  or  water  parts  of  the  boilers  were,  in  the  12  ft.  boiler,  10*  35  ft.  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  12  ft.  diameter  at  the  water  line,  and  4*5  ft.  mean  depth  of  water  = 440  cub.  fu  of  water. 
The  lower  part  of  the  13f  ft.  boiler  was  1 1-  4 ft.  diam.  at  bottom,  13*3  ft.  diam.  at  the  water  line, 
and  4*5  ft.  mean  depth  of  water  = 544  cub.  ft.  of  water.  Hence  the  quantity  of  water  in  both  boilers 
was  984  cub.  ft« 

The  total  capacity  of  both  boilers  was  2109  cub.  ft.  to  40*6  HP  = 52  cub.  ft.  of  boiler  space  to 
each  horse>power. 

The  surfaces  at  the  bottoms  of  the  boilers,  which  were  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  flame 
ascendini^  from  the  fuel,  were  as  follow  ; Beneath  the  12-ft.  boiler,  a circle  9 ft*  diam.  s 63*9  squ. 
ft. ; and  beneath  the  I3j^ft.  boiler,  a circle  of  10  ft.  diam.  = 78*  6 squ.  ft.  Total  1 42'  1 squ.  ft.  of 
boiler  bottom  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire ; *4*  40*  5 =r  3*  5 sq.  ft.  for  each  hursc-power. 

N.  B.  The  bottoms  were  coiicare  on  the  under  sides;  the  crowns  or  centre  parts  of  the  circles 
rising  10  inches  higher  than  the  drcumfcrcnccs.  This  circumstance,  though  it  increased  the  surftce, 
is  not  taken  into  account. 

The  external  surfaces  of  the  boilers,  which  were  exposed  to  the  spent  flame  circulating  round 
them  in  their  flues,  wore  as  follow ; Flue  round  the  12-lx.  boiler,  4*  3 ft.  high  ; circumference  of  the 
boiler,  at  a mean  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  flue,  34*  s ft. ; surface  150  squ.  ft.  Flue 
round  the  13^-ft.  boiler  also  4-3  high,  by  38  6 ft.  mean  circumference  = 167  aqii.  ft.  of  surface. 
Total  of  surface  exposed  in  the  flues  317  mi-  ft.  -f-  40*5  horse-power  s 7*83  squ.  ft.  to  a horse  power. 

The  chimneys  were  47  ft.  high,  from  the  fire  grates  to  Uie  tope  where  the  smoke  issued,  and  they 
were  2 ft.  square  within. 

The  fire  grates  were  as  follows;  A grate  4ft.  squ.  = 16 squ. ft.  beneath  the  12-ft.  boiler;  and 
another  grate  4'  5 ft.  by  4*  8S  ft.  beneath  the  I3j-ft.  boiler  = 1 9*  1 squ.  ft.  Total  35*  1 squ.  ft.  40*  5 
horse-power  = 'M7  of  a scpi.  ft.  of  Are  grate  to  each  horse-power.  The  height  from  the  grate  bars  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boilers  was  2 ft.  in  tlie  centre,  and  14  inc.  at  the  circumference. 

'Fhc  two  Iwilcrs  evaporated  1*5  cub.  ft.  of  water  per  minute  with  11*9  lbs.  of 
coals,  burned  upon  35*  1 squ.  ft.  of  fire  grate,  the  flame  acting  upon  142*  1 squ.  ft. 
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of  direct  fire  surface,  beneath  the  boilers,  and  317  squ.  ft.  of  surface  exposed  in 
their  flues,  and  253  squ.  ft.  of  horizontal  surface  of  water. 

It  ha-s  been  concluded  from  the  results  of  many  experiments,  that  1 cub.  ft.  of 
water,  when  converted  by  heat  into  steam,  will  produce  1728  cub.  ft.  of  steam,  of 
the  same  elasticity  as  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  .30 
inches ; but  as  the  steam  in  an  engine  must  be  a little  stronger,  we  will  assume  that 
one  measure  of  water  produces  I700  measures  of  steam. 

At  this  rate,  the  two  boilers,  which  evaporated  !•  5 cub.  ft.  of  water  per  min. 
must  have  produced  2550  cub.  ft.  of  steam  per  min. ; and  as  this  supplied  40*  6 
horse-power,  it  is  = 62'  95  cub.  ft.  per  min.  for  each  IP. 

The  space  within  the  cy]io4er,  which  was  t»ccuptcil  by  the  piston  iu  its  motion,  has  been  already 
stated  at  IU3‘  86  cub.  ft.  tier  stroke;  and  at  the  rate  of  12  strokes  per  minute,  thb  was  s 1239  cub.  ft. 
of  steam  per  min.  expended  by  the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  -r*  ‘10*  6 horse-power  = 30*  68  cub.  ft.  of 
steam  cxpendcil  |>er  min.  fur  each  horse-power. 

But  the  cylinder  was  9 fu  long^  witiiin,  although  the  piston  only  dcsceudcd  7 ft.  into  it,  leaving 
a useless  space  of  2 ft.  (a)  beneath  the  piston  when  at  the  bottom  of  its  course.  This  space,  added  to 
the  contents  of  Uie  steam-pipe,  (which  u-as  8*  6 inches  diam.)  contained  30*  1 cub.  ft.  which  was  lust 
every  stroke,  that  is  = 361  aib.  ft  of  steam  cx]M*nded  per  min.  without  ctTect. 

In  this  way  (1239  ->■  361  = ) 1600  cub.  ft.  of  steam  per  miu.  are  accomited  for : and  if  the  above 
estimate  of  23.^i0  cub.  ft.  for  the  quantity  produced  by  both  boilers,  be  correct,  then  ciuh.  ft.  {>cr 
min.  must  have  disappeared  by  leaka^rei  and  by  condensation  upon  the  cold  interior  surface  of  the 
cylinder  and  piston,  when  the  steam  was  admitted  into  it  after  every  stroke.  As  the  leakage  must 
have  lieen  very  tD(*tmsidcrab1e,  nearly  all  this  loss  must  be  attributeil  to  condensation. 

13ie  internal  surface  of  the  cylinder,  to  which  the  Htcam  was  exposed,  was  (52  inc.diam.  ss)  13*  CJ 
ft.  circumference  xyft.  l<mg  = 122*5  iwpi.  ft.  The  piston  and  cylinder  bottom  were  M‘  75  squ.  ft.  each, 
or  29  5 M]U.  ft. ; and  to  this,  adding  the  surface  of  the  steaTU-pi]H',  and  injection  and  eductlon*pipes 
within  the  cylinder,  the  whole  Is  )68  squ.  ft.  of  internal  surface,  pnalucing  the  condensation  of  9.50 
ci}h.  ft.  ]»er  min. ; therefore  each  squ.  ft.  condenses  5‘  ao  cub.  ft.  of  steam  per  min. : and  as  the  engine 
made  12  strokes  ])er  min.  it  is  (5*  08  12  =:)  '473  cub.  ft.  condensed  per  stroke,  by  each  squ.  foot  of 

internal  surface. 


The  account  of  the  expenditure  of  steam  per  minute  is  as  follows  in  cubic  feet. 


By  40  J horse-  By  one  horse- 
power. |H»wer. 

Steam  expended  by  the  motion  of  the  piston  . 1239  30‘  S3 

Steam  wasted  to  fill  the  extra  space  in  the  cylinder  3(jl  8"  92 

Steam  condensed  by  108  squ.  ft.  of  internal  surface  950  23- 45 


Steam  produced  by  the  boilers  . . 2.550  02‘  95 


AWc.  The  extra  ..pace  at  the  bottom  of  the  rylinder  was  double  what  was  requisite.  If  the 
engine  had  been  properly  constructed,  tlie  waste  would  liave  been  only  180  cub.  ft.  per  min.  or  1*  4 
per  horse-power. 

Tlie  quantity  of  steam  required  to  fill  the  cylinder  each  stroke,  was  (2550  -h 
1600  =z)  1*594  times  the  mere  capacity  of  the  cylinder. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  wa.s  cooled  down  to  a tem- 
perature of  about  152  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  every  time  the  injection  was  thrown  in 
to  make  the  working  stroke,  then  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  or  steam  remaining 

(a)  -Votr.  The  piston  of  this  engine  might  have  worke<l  w ith  an  8-ft.  stroke,  and  then  only- 
half  the  quantity  of  steam  would  have  been  lost  at  the  bottom. 

The  cylinder  at  Long  Benton  was  made  with  a ri.at  bottom,  being  an  old  cylinder.  Mr.  Smeaton's 
plan  was  to  make  a hcniispherical  basin  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  as  is  represented  in  the  Plate. 

Also  the  injection  at  Long  Benton  was  a forcing-pump,  and  raised  the  water  during  the  return- 
ing stroke  of  the  piston ; but  a lifting-pump,  as  is  represented  in  the  plate,  was  most  commonly  used 
iu  .Mr.  Soieaton's  engines. 
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in  the  cylinder,  would  have  been  nearly  4 lbs.  per  sq.  inch  ; but  to  allow  for  the 
small  portion  of  air,  which  mq^ht  {^et  into  the  cylinder,  say  44-  lbs.  in  which  case, 
the  piston  would  have  been  borne  upwards  by  that  force,  whilst  it  was  borne  down- 
wards by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  acting  with  14^  lbs.  per  .s«i.  inch  on  its 
upper  surface } so  that  the  real  descending  force  of  the  piston  would  luive  l>cen 
about  lOf  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  which,  on  21'24  square  inches,  would  be  22  .SOO  lbs. 

The  mass  of  matter  to  be  put  in  motion  in  this  engine  wa.s  very  considerable, 
because  the  pumps  did  not  raise  the  water  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  dis- 
charged it  into  an  adit  or  level,  by  which  the  water  ran  off  at  a great  depth  below 
the  surfaee.  (Sec  Plate  IV.)  In  consequence,  there  was  an  extra  length  of  57a 
fathoms  of  the  main  spear  or  rod,  to  reach  down  from  the  great  lever  of  the  engine 
to  the  lowest  of  the  two  pumps ; this  rod  was  6 ine.  squ.,  and  with  its  iron  joints 
and  bolts,  weighed  about  2 j tons. 

To  this  main  rod  were  luspended  two  other  smaller  rude,  whicli  passed  down  through  the  water 
in  the  two  pumps,  and  had  the  buckets  thereof  affiaed  to  their  lower  exKls  respectively.  These  rrMls 
were  fire  inches  square,  and  the  two  measured  44  fiitii.  in  length ; their  weight,  including  iron  work, 
Vfos  about  two  tons. 

The  weight  of  all  these  wooden  rods,  with  their  iron  straps  and  bolts  to  unite  the  different 
pieces,  the  two  pump-buckets  and  their  iron  shanks,  together  with  the  main  chmns  at  tlic  arch  head 
of  the  great  lever,  amounted  to  about  5 tons,  or  11  200  Ibe.  suspended  at  the  pump  end  of  the  great 
lever.  But  the  lever  was  relieved  of  a part  of  this  weight,  iiy  the  immersion  of  the  two  small  rods  in 
the  water  in  the  pumps((&).  These  rods  were  3 inc.  squ.  and  alwut  44  fath.  = 2C4  ft.  length.  The 
weight  of  water  they  displaced  would  be  (5  x 5 ss  23  mju.  inc.  x '434  lbs.  ss  lO'BAlbs.  per  ft.  x 
204  ft.  ssji  2864  lbs.  This  weight  deducted  from  1 1200  lbs.  leaves  8336  lbs.  actually  weighing  down 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  great  lever. 

To  counterbalance  thU  weight,  tlie  opposite  end  of  the  lever  sustsnned  the  weight  of  tlic 

main  chains  at  the  arch  head,  and  the  piston,  with  its  iron  shank  and  appurtenances,  amounting  to 
about  3033  lbs.;  and  also  an  iron  balance-weight  of  1721  lbs.  was  load^  on  the  piston,  to  counter- 
poise so  much  more  of  the  weight  of  the  pump-work,  a.a  to  leave  a preponderance  of  about  358U  lbs.  to 
the  pump  end  of  the  lever,  and  923  lbs.  of  this  was  require  to  depress  the  forcer  of  the  inaction- 
pump,  and  the  remaining  2635  lbs.  was  to  draw  up  the  piston  when  the  steam  was  admitted  into  the 
rylimlcr.  This  latter  jurt  of  the  prejHiudcratiug  weight,  or  counterweight,  was  at  the  rate  of  1^  lb. 
ftw  each  squ.  inc.  of  the  piiiton. 

The  mass  of  matter  in  the  great  lever,  being  put  in  motion  and  stopped  ei'cry  stroke,  must  also 
lie  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  matter  in  motion.  The  two  ends  of  the  lever 
being  equally  heavy  and  in  equilibrium,  its  weight  would  h«*(ve  uo  effect  on  the  balance  or  equipoise  of 
the  ciigiue,  when  it  was  stamLiug  still;  but  the  inertia  of  so  great  a mass  would  be  considerable  when 
it  was  passing  from  rest  into  motion,  and  vice  versa. 

The  great  lever  contained  about  170  cub.  ft.  of  timber;  and,  with  all  its  iron  work,  together  with 
the  plug-beam,  and  the  rod  and  bucket  of  the  injcction^pump,  must  have  weighed  about  four  tons,  or 
two  tons  for  each  half  of  its  length  from  the  centre. 

The  energy  of  a lei’er,  which  moves  about  a centre,  at  one  of  iU  ends  (see  page  33.)  is  equal  to 
a mass  of  one-third  of  its  own  weight,  moving  with  the  same  velocity  as  its  extreme  cud:  therefore, 
if  we  suppose  that  two-thirds  of  a too,  or  1490  lbs.  had  been  added  to  the  weight  which  was  suspended 
at  each  end  of  the  lever,  those  two  weights  would  hai-e  balaoceil  each  other  when  at  rest,  but  when  in 
motion  they  would  have  formed  an  equivalent  for  the  weight  of  the  lever  itself- 

The  total  weight  of  ail  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine  waa  equivalent  to 
18  9d(ilbs.  or  l69  cwt.  or  8*45  tons,  without  including  the  columns  of  water, 


(3)  The  effect  of  the  immersion  of  the  rods  in  the  water  is,  in  all  cases,  to  diminish  their  weight 
as  much  as  the  weight  of  all  the  water  which  they  displace.  For  instance:  when  the  engine  makes 
its  working  stroke,  and  draws  up  the  pump-rods  lu  the  pumps,  the  water  which  surrounds  them  rises 
with  them,  and  therefore  the  weight  of  the  water  actually  raised  by  the  engine,  is  less  than  the  whole 
H eight  of  the  columns  of  water  contained  in  those  pumps,  by  all  the  weight  of  that  water  which  is 
displaced  by  the  rods:  for,  in  fact,  the  weight  raised  by  the  engine,  is  partly  that  of  the  rods,  and 
partly  that  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  immersed. 

And  in  like  manner,  when  the  rras  descend  into  the  pumps,  the  engine  is  relieved  of  as  much  of 
their  weight,  as  the  weight  of  all  the  water  displaced  by  them. 
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which  weighed  15  947  lbs.,  14«‘4  cwt.  or7‘lS  tons.  Hence  the  weight  of  the  moving 
parts  was  1*  10  times  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  j and  18  936  lbs.  of  moving 
parts  — 2124  squ.  inc.  area  of  piston  is  8*  01  lbs.  of  dead  weight,  for  each  squ.  inch 
of  th^iston. 

The  account  of  the  different  opposing  forces  in  this  engine  may  be  thus  stated : 


Bahiice  ^the  Forces  during  the  JVorking- stroke. 


Forres  at  tlie  c>ilQdvr  cod  of  the  great  lever. 

Forcci  at  the  pump  aid  of  the  great  lever. 

|mud(Li. 

Wdgbt  of  the  piston  with  its) 
appnrtcnanrcB  - - j 

Balance  weight  to  the  pump-rods  1721 

Eqoivalent  lor  half  the  weight  of)  uno 
the  great  lever  • - / 

The  nnlialanccd  pressure  of  the  | 

atmosphere  10*  6 lbs.  per  squ.  tnc.  > 22300 
on  2124  squ.  ine.  - • J 

Total  28546 

pound*. 

The  .V  Their  absolute  weight  - 112001 
pump-V*"®^  ^ " 2864f 

^ Operative  wdght  - - 8336  } 
Equivalent  for  half  the  weight  of  the)  , 

«eat  lever  - - J 1490 

Column  of  water  in  the  main  pumps  1 15A00 

omitting  the  injection  - J 

Total  24818 

The  excess  of  force  at  the  cylinder  end,  or  preponderance,  to  overcome  friction,  and  produce 
motion  in  the  working  stroke,  is  3698  lbs.  which  is  1*  74  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  of  the  piston. 
Weight  of  matter  moved  31 102  lbs. 

To  find  the  total  trcijj'ht  of  matter  which  was  put  in  motion,  the  weig^hts  suspended  at  both  ends 
of  the  lever  must  be  added  toj^cther;  except  that  the  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
piston  is  not  to  be  included,  but  only  the  actual  weight  of  the  103*  35  cub.  ft.  of  air,  winch  entered 
into  the  C)'Iiuder,  when  the  piston  descended;  and  this  weight  is  not  quite  8 lbs.  In  the  working 
stroke,  the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  is  dlniinished  by  all  that  they  lost  by  immersion  in  the  water; 
because  that  part  of  their  weight  was  included  in  the  weight  of  the  column  of  u*ater.  The  injection 
column  being  at  rest  forms  no  part  of  the  weight  of  matter  to  be  moved  during  the  working  stroke. 


Balance  of  the  Forces  during  the  Retuming-stroke^ 


Force*  at  the  cylindvr  end  of  the  great  lever- 

Force*  at  the  pump  cud  of  the  great  lever. 

pounds. 

AVcight  of  the  piston  and  its  1 3935 

apportenancoB  - - • | 

Balance  weight  to  the  pnmp-rods  • 1721 

Equivalent  for  half  the  weight  of\  ijoa 
the  lever  - - | nyu 

Total  6246 

pounds. 

The  ■'j  Operative  weight  as  before  8336 1 
pump-  >Deductthecolumnofthc)  >7411 

rods.  J injection-pump  - J 

Equivalent  for  half  the  weight  of  the  7 , 

great  lever  ' j 

Total  8901 

The  counterweight  at  the  pump  end,  or  preponderance,  to  overcome  friction,  and  produce  motion 
in  the  returning  stroke,  is  2665  lbs.  ~ T 35  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  Weight  of  matter  moved  20585  Il>». 

In  the  returning  stroke,  the  whole  weight  of  the  rods  must  bo  considered  as  a part  of  the  moving 
mass,  and  an  addition  must  also  be  made,  for  that  portion  of  the  water  in  the  pumps,  which  was  displaced 
and  put  in  motion  by  the  ro<l)«,  when  they  descended  through  it;  as  the  motion  given  to  this  water 
was  much  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  rods  themselves,  it  will  be  sulficient  to  take  {one-fourth  of  the 
JJ864  lbs.  of  water  displaced  =)  7 1 6 lbs.  for  the  mass  of  water  moved.  We  may  allow  8 lbs.  for  the  air, 
as  before,  and  also  the  injection  column  forms  a part  of  the  weight  of  matter  moved  during  the 
returning  stroke. 
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The  preponderating  force  of  the  piston  may  be  estimated  at  .5698  lbs.  during 
the  working  stroke,  and  this  force  gave  motion  to  amass  of  31 102,  or  8-  42  times  its 
own  weight ; and  in  the  returning  stroke,  2655  lbs.  preponderance  gave  motion  to 
a mass  of 20  585  lbs.  or  7'  76  times  its  own  weight : but  it  was  only  at  the  first 
commencement  of  each  motion,  that  these  preponderating  forces  could  operate  with 
their  full  effect,  because  the  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  water  in  the  pumps 
tended  to  retard  the  motion,  from  the  time  it  began,  and  these  resistances  increased 
with  the  motion. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  force  required  to  oTerd>me  the  friction  and  reaistance 
all  the  mnrin^  parts  of  the  engine,  and  also  to  put  the  tnnsa  of  matter  in  motion : but  the  foUovio^ 
computation  is  an  approximatioo,  which  will  ^ive  some  idea  of  what  it  must  have  been  (e). 

The  prateat  friction  was  that  of  the  piston  and  of  the  pump  buckets.  The  circumference  of  the 

Kistou  (52  inc.  diam.)  was  13*  01  ft.^  and  if  the  hemp  packioa  had  been  4 ioc.  deep,  the  surface  of 
emp  which  rubbed  af^inst  the  internal  surface  of  tne  cylinder,  would  ha«'c  been  nearly  4}  squ.  ft. 
If  we  assume  the  resistance  by  each  squ.  f<M)t  of  surface  at  144  lbs.  the  friction  of  the  piston  would 
hare  boon  648  lbs.;  that  U,  it  would  have  required  643  lbs.  to  hare  moved  it  down  in  the  cylinder, 
with  the  velocity  it  actually  moved  with,  in  working.  In  the  returning  stroke  the  friction  would  bi* 
less,  from  the  diniinUhed  pressure-— eav  600  lbs. 

The  circumferences  of  the  leaHiered  pump  buckets  being  (12*  % inc.  diam.  =)  38^  inc.  circumf. 
and  that  of  the  injection  pump  bucket  (7  inc.  dUra.  =)  22  inc.  dreumf.  the  whole  would  be  8^  ft.; 
and  if  the  leathers  had  bran  about  three  inches  deep,  the  surface  of  wet  leather  rubbing  against  the 
interior  surfaces  of  the  three  pump  iiarrels  w(»uld  have  been  about  2 squ.  ft. 

The  friction  of  these  buckets  must  have  been  much  greater  during  the  working  stroke,  when  the 
leathers  were  forcibly  pressed  against  the  inside  of  the  barrels,  than  in  the  returning  stroke ; there* 
fare,  suppose  the  friction  during  the  working  stroke  to  have  bMii  288  lbs.  per  squ.  ft.,  but  in  the  re- 
turning stroke  only  half  as  much,  this  will  give  576  lbs.  for  the  friction  of  the  pumps  in  the  working 
stroke,  and  288  lbs.  in  the  returning  stroke. 

To  allow  for  the  friction  of  the  joints  of  the  great  chains,  the  gudgeons  of  the  great  lever,  the 
working  gear,  ami  the  rod  of  the  injoctioo'pump,  sup|>o»o  200  Ilia,  in  the  working  stroke,  and  150  lbs. 
iu  the  returning  stroke. 

The  next  resistance  to  be  considered,  is  that  of  the  u’ater  passing  through  the  pipes  of  the  pumps ; 
this  is  greatly  iuflucmx^l  hy  the  velocity  of  the  motion.  The  piston  (makiog  12  strokes  per  min.  of 
7 ft.  or  ope  complete  stroke  in  5 seconds)  must  have  passed  through  168  ft.  per  min.  But  allowing 
half  a secuiid  to  have  been  lust  at  every  change,  the  motion  would  have  been  7 ft.  in  2 seconds. 
Therefure  we  will  assume  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pumps  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of  210  per 
min.  It  appears,  from  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Siucaton,  that  the  pressure  of  6'  9 inc.  |)crpendicu- 
lar  column  of  water,  will  cause  water  to  run  with  a velocity  of  2 1 0 ft.  per  min.  through  a pipe  1 2 inc. 
diam.  and  lOO  ft.  long.  As  the  two  pumps  were  296  ft.  Ligh,  they  would  require  20  inc.  column  of 
12*  2 in  diara.;  the  weight  of  wliicb,  = 84^  lbs.  is  the  friction  of  the  water  moving  through  the  two 
great  pumps. 

The  ascending  pipe  of  the  injection-pump  was  5 inc.  diam.  and  70|^  ft.  hi^h.  The  pump  bucket 
made  a ft.  stroke  in  2 sec.  or  1 63  ft.  per  min.;  and  the  pump-barrel,  being  7 inc.  aiaiu.  (=s  49 
circ.  inc.)  whilst  the  pipe  was  only  5 inc.  dirini.  (=:  25  circ.  inc.)  the  water  therein  must  have  moved 
with  a velocity  of  (4(  of  16.3  s)S23  ft.  per  min.  Toforoe  water  with  this  velocity,  through  a pi{)e  5 
inc.  diam.  would  require  a culuino  of  about  34  inc.  for  100  ft.  long,  or  24  inc.  for  70^  ft.  long;  hence 
the  weight  of  a column,  24  inc.  high,  and  5 inc.  diam.  s 1 7 lbs.  is  the  resiataooe  of  tlie  injection  water 
in  passing  through  its  pijie. 

The  nater  must  have  met  with  a considerable  resistance  in  passing  through  the  narrow  apertures 
of  the  valves  of  the  great  pumps,  because  the  uninterrupted  area  of  those  apertures,  not  being  more 
than  I of  the  area  of  the  pump  barrels,  the  water  must  have  rushed  througli  them,  with  a velocity  of 
(4  X 210  ft.  b)  840  ft.  per  min.  To  urge  water  with  that  velocity  through  a narrow  aperture  re- 


fc)  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  mechanics,  to  determine  the  motion  which  an 
atmospheric  engine  will  have  under  different  circumstances.  A mathematical  investigation  of  the 
theory  of  its  motions  has  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Bossut,  in  his  Hydrodynamique,  but  without  success, 
and  it  has  lieea  carried  farther  by  Dr.  Robison,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britanoica.  -Mr.  Watt,  who 
revised  a modem  edition  of  this  inenxMr,  observes,  that  Dr.  ^bison’s  calculations,  being  founded  on 
prinetplea  not  suffidcntly  known  to  be  subjected  to  rule,  are  in  a great  degree  unnecessary,  but  that 
they  contain  much  ingenious  reasoning,  and  may  lead  to  the  fbrmatioo  of  more  correct  fomulse. 

A A 
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(luires  a column  of  nearly  87  inc.  high ; but  as  the  area  of  this  rapid  stream  of  water  was  only  { of 
the  area  of  the  barrel,  tlie  resistance  it  occasioned  would  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  (|  of  87  s)  ^ ioc. 
nf  the  main  column  of  12*9  inc.  diazn.  a 93  lbs.  for  the  \'alves  of  each  of  the  great  pumps,  or 
185  lbs.  for  both. 

The  resistance,  occasioned  by  the  ralres  of  the  injection  pump,  would  be  1911m.  Thus,  165  R. 
motion  x 4 650  11.  per  min.  rclocity;  the  column  to  produce  this  is  54  inc.  \ of  whicl)  sc  13*5 

inc.  of  the  column,  7 inc*  diam.  weight  19  Iba. 

The  resistance  the  water  must  hare  met  with  in  entering  by  suction,  at  the  small  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pumps,  may  be  taken  at  one*screnth  of  that  of  passing:  through  the  ralres,  or  29  lbs. 

In  the  returning  stroke,  the  water  in  the  pumps  was  motionless,  but  as  the  rods  passed  down 
through  the  water  in  the  pumps,  they  occasioned  some  resistance,  which  may  be  put  down  at  97  lbs. 

The  amount  of  the  several  resistances  may  be  summed  up  as  follows • 


Friction  of  the 
moving  parts. 

Resistance  of 
the  water. 


Rcssunocf. 

{Tlie  great  piston,  hemp,  4^  sq.  ft. 
The  tliree  pump  buckets,  leather,  S 
The  joints,  working  gear  rods,  &c 

{In  the  great  pump 
In  the  injection  pump 
Valves  ofthe  great  pump 
Do.  of  injection  pump 
Suction  of  the  water  . 

Total  . 


la  tbs  working 
stroke. 

In  (he  retareiag 
Mioke. 

648 

600 

ft.  576 

288 

200 

150 

fAl02 

97 

'?^}205 

205 

29 

00 

. 1 760  Iba. 

1340  Ite. 

The  8um  of  the  resistances  both  ways  may  be  estimated  at  (I76O  + 1340=) 
3100  lbs. ; and  this,  with  a motion  of  84  ft.  per  minute,  would  l>e  equal  to 
il60  400  lbs.  moved  1 ft.  per  min. ; and  S3  000  lbs.  gives  7'  ® horse-power,  sup- 
posed to  be  expended  in  overcoming  these  resistances.  It  would  be  almost  j-  of 
(40A  H*,  which  is)  the  effective  power  of  the  engine. 

The  resistance  during  the  working  stroke  is  estimated  at  I7OO  lbs.  If  thi.s 
i.s  deducted  from  the  preponderating  force  of  3C98  lbs.  it  leaves  1938  lbs.  of  un- 
l>alanccd  force  remaining  to  continue  the  motion  of  the  moving  mass,  which  is 
31  109  lbs.  or  16‘06  times  the  unbalanced  force  (a). 

And  during  the  returning  stroke,  13-M)  lbs.  resistance,  deducted  from  263.1 
lbs.  preponderance,  leaves  1315  lbs.  of  unbalanced  force  to  continue  the  motion  of 
the  mass,  which  is  20  585  lbs.  or  15’  64  times  the  unbalanced  force. 

If  this  estimation  is  correct,  it  appears  that  the  working  stroke  in  this  engine 
was  produced  by  a preponderating  force,  equal  at  the  commencement  to  3698  lbs. 
or  between  and  part  of  the  weight  of  the  matter  to  be  put  in  motion.  But 
during  the  motion  so  produced,  the  various  resistances  which  opposed  thcm.sclves 
to  its  continuance,  reduced  the  unbalanced  preponderating  force  to  1938  lbs.,  which 
is  -J,  part  of  the  moving  weight. 

And  in  the  returning  stroke  the  preponderance  at  the  commencement  was 
2655  lbs.  or  rather  more  than  ^ of  the  weight  to  be  moved  ; but  after  the  motion 
was  produced,  the  resistances  reduced  it  to  1315  lbs.,  which  is  rather  uiorc  than 
l*j-  of  the  moving  weight. 

The  motion  of  the  piston  being  12  strokes  per  minute  of  7 ff-  one  stroke  was 
completed  in  3 seconds ; and  assuming  that  an  interval  of  ^ second  was  lost  at 


(<i)  This  and  the  two  following  noncluaions  are  founded  mi  the  assumption,  that  the  prepon- 
darating  force  of  3698  Iba.  or  2655  lbs.  remained  constantly  the  saiiic,  during  all  the  progreiis  of  the 
motion.  The  preponderating  force  has  been  inferred  from  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  hot- 
well,  aasuming  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  remaining  in  the  cylinder,  to  have  been  correspondent  to 
that  temperature.  This  statement  must  undoubtedly  be  a correct  mean  of  that  elasticity,  ami  pre* 
ponderaoce,  during  the  whole  descent,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  continued  to  be  the  same,  during 
all  the  stroke,  or  whether  it  varied. 
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every  change  of  motion,  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  stroke,  then  the  piston 
would  have  moved  through  7 ft.  in  two  seconds.  But  it  would  be  rather  less  than 
2 sec.  for  the  working  stroke,  and  rather  more  for  the  returning  stroke,  because 
it  is  usual  to  adjust  an  engine  so  as  to  perfonn  the  working  stroke  with  a quicker 
motion,  than  the  returning  stroke,  and  the  estimate  shows  that  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  unbalanced  force  was  in  the  returning  stroke. 

The  motion  of  the  piston,  during  the  working  stroke,  appears  to  accelerate 
from  the  time  it  starts,  till  it  finishes  its  motion  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
fact,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  accelerates  during  the  first  two-thirds,  and  then 
becomes  uniform,  during  the  latter  third  of  the  descent.  In  the  returning  stroke 
it  can  be  seen,  that  the  motion  very  soon  acquires  a uniform  velocity,  probably 
when  it  has  gone  through  only  one-fifth  of  the  stroke. 

According  to  theory  (i),  the  motion  of  the  piston,  under  the  circumstances 
above  stated,  would  have  been  accelerated,  from  tne  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  because  more  than  half  of  the  impelling  force  continued  to  act  on  the 
moving  mass,  after  the  motion  was  produced.  The  result  would  have  been  an  ac- 
celerated motion,  though  not  uniformly  accelerated  (see  p.  21).  But  there  are 
other  circumstances,  which  0{>erated  to  modify  that  result. 

During  the  working  stroke,  the  piston  descended  with  an  accelerating  motion, 
during  a great  part  of  its  course ; but  the  injection-cock  being  closed  gradually,  dimi- 
nished the  flow  of  cold  water,  when  the  piston  approached  towards  the  bottom  of 
its  course  (see  p.  149.)  Consequently  the  vapour,  or  rare  steam,  remaining  in 
the  small  space  within  the  cylinder,  beneath  tne  piston,  must  have  increased  very 
rapidly  in  temiicraturc  and  density,  when  the  piston  descended  near  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  this  steam  becoming  denser  and  denser,  opposed  a resistance,  if  not  to  the 
continuance  of  the  motion,  at  least  to  the  continuance  of  the  acceleration,  which 
had  taken  place  from  the  commencement  of  the  descent,  and  which  continued  until 
the  How  of  cold  water  was  diminished ; but  after  that,  the  motion  approached 
more  to  uuifonnity,  and  it  might  even  begin  to  be  retarded,  before  the  cud  of  the 
stroke. 

In  fact  the  motion  must  in  all  cases  be  retarded,  when  it  comes  very  near  to 
the  end  of  the  stroke,  because  in  ordinary  working,  the  piston  does  not  stop  abso- 
lutely at  once,  as  it  does  when  the  catch-pins  strike  on  the  spring  beams  by 
accident,  but  the  motion  terminates  by  veiy  rapid  retardation,  till  it  ceases  quite. 

'ITie  pins  in  the  working-plug  are  regulated  by  experiment,  so  that  they  shut 
the  injection-cock,  and  open  the  regulator  some  space  before  the  piston  arrives  at 
the  end  of  its  course,  and  the  impetus  of  the  moving  matter,  continues  the  motion 
to  the  full  limits  of  the  course.  It  is  during  this  termination  of  the  course  of  the 
piston,  alter  the  steam  is  admitted  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  that  the  steam 
operates  to  beat  the  interior  surface,  and  produce  the  snifting  (see  p.  1 12). 

'Die  great  circumstance  which  regulates  the  motion  of  the  piston  iluring  the 
retuniing  stroke,  is  the  supply  of  steam  through  the  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler, 
compared  with  the  demand  for  steam  in  the  cylinder,  to  supply  the  siiacc  left  by 
the  ascent  of  the  piston,  and  by  the  condensation  of  steam  by  its  internal  surface. 

(6)  A heavy  body  falling  in  vacuo,  would  descend  G-lj^  feet  in  two  seconds  (sec  p.  23.)  As  the 
piston  of  this  engine  moved  seven  feet  in  two  seconds,  it  was  nearly  ^ of  the  motion  of  a falling  body. 
According  to  the  preceding  estimate,  the  preponderating  or  impelling  force  tending  to  urge  the  ninsM 
of  matter  into  motion,  was  more  than  i part  of  the  weight  of  that  mass ; but  as  the  various  rcsivtatiees 
to  the  motion  retluced  that  impelling  force  to  only  ^1-,  when  the  motion  was  acquired,  it  ought  to 
hare  lieeii  expected  that  the  rajiidity  of  the  motion  of  the  piston  would  have  been  less  than  | of  that 
of  a falling  b^y. 
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Acconiin^^Iy  the  ascending  motion  of  the  piston  accelerates  very  rapidly,  till  it 
acquires  the  full  motion  which  the  supply  of  steam  will  permit,  and  then  it  must 
continue  uniform. 

Hence,  during  the  working  stroke,  the  law  of  the  accelerating  motion  of  the 
piston  is  influenced  by  the  diminution  of  the  preponderating  force  of  the  piston, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  stroke,  owing  to  the  cooling  or  condensation  of  the 
steam  not  being  completely  kept  up.  And  during  the  returning  stroke,  the 
motion  is  influenced  by  the  constant  and  nearly  uniform  resistance,  of  drawing  or 
sucking  in  the  steam  through  the  steam-pipe. 

I hese  circumstances  are  too  complicated  to  be  subjected  to  calculation,  unless 
we  had  a more  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  condensation  within  the  cylinder, 
during  the  descent  of  the  piston.  In  the  preceding  estimate,  the  state  of  the 
steam  remaining  in  the  cylinder,  has  been  inferred  from  the  single  fact  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hot-well ; this  may  be  taken  as  a fair  indication  of  the  internal 
temperature  of  the  cylinder  at  a mean  of  the  whole  stroke,  but  it  does  not  inform 
us  what  it  was,  at  each  different  stage  of  the  motion  of  the  piston. 

The  steam  regulator  is  closed  before  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  of  its  course, 
and  the  impetus  of  the  moving  matter  continues  the  motion  to  its  frill  limits  : the 
steam  in  the  cylinder  is  therefore  expanded  a little,  and  in  so  doing,  the  motion  of 
the  piston  is  resisted,  and  it  is  brought  quietly  to  rest,  without  making  the  catch- 
pins  strike ; when  the  ascending  course  is  very  nearly  completed,  the  injection- 
cock  Ls  opened  and  the  condensation  begins. 

The  ({uantity  of  cold  water  required  to  produce  the  condensation  of  the 
steam,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Assuming  the  injection-water  to  have  been  at  the  temperature  of  52  degrees, 
and  the  water  in  the  hot-well,  to  have  been  152  deg.,  then  that  water  would  have 
gained  100  deg.  from  the  steam.  Suppose  the  temperature  of  the  steam  to  have 
been  21.5  <leg.  in  the  cylinder,  it  would  also  contain  as  much  heat  in  a latent  state, 
as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  9CyO  times  its  weight  of  water  one  degree. 
Therefore,  all  the  heat  of  the  steam  may  be  represented  by  f215  -f-  9C0  =)  1175; 
but  as  it  was  cooled  down  to  152  deg.  it  must  have  lost  {1175  — 152  = ) 1023  deg. 

A sufficient  quantity  of  water  must  have  been  injected  to  have  absorbed  all 
this  heat  in  raising  its  own  temperature  100  deg.  The  quantity  would  be  (1023 
-H  100=)  10'  23  times  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  steam.  The  water 
evaporated  being  at  the  rate  of  1*5  cub.  ft.  per  minute,  the  quantity  of  water  in- 
jected must  havebeen(l*5  X 10*  23=)  15*36cub.  ft.  per  minute.  The  injection- 
pump  raised  17’  5 cub.  ft.  per  minute,  which  was  therefore  an  ample  allowance. 

The  aperture  throu|rh  which  the  injectirm-jet  spouteil,  was  a square  of  I*  19  ioc.,  the  area  of 
which  wall  ]*49  square  inches.  The  perpendicular  height  from  this  orifice,  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  iIm  injection^cistem  was  29i  cUt,  but  the  relocit^  of  the  injection  was  increased,  aa  soon  as 
the  cosdensBtioB  of  the  steam  took  place,  because  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  cistern,  would  not  be  opposed  by  an  equal  counteracting  preaMirc  within  the 
cylinder,  and  also  the  jet  would  be  spouting  in  racuo.  The  unbalanced  atmospheric  pre.4surc  waa 
1*0*  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.,  which  (4.  ’434  lbs.)  is  equal  to  a column  of  24-  9 fr.  of  water;  ana  this,  added 
to  29' 95  ft.,  gi res  53*  43ft.  colurou  to  pi^uce  the  jet.  A heary  body  falling  frimi  this  height, 
would  acquire  a relocity  of  58-  6 ft.  per  second  (see  p.  23),  and  with  this  relocity,  the  discharge 
tliroi^  the  Bjierture  of  I*  49  squ.  inc.,  would  be  *576  cub.  fr.  {>cr  second. 

The  iujcctioD-cock  was  opened  a little  before  the  piston  arrived  at  the  top  of  its  course,  and  it 
was  closed  before  the  piston  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  period  of  the  descent  (including  the 
loss  of  time  at  the  t^  of  the  stroke)  lieing  2}  fiemmU,  we  may  supptMC  the  cock  to  have  been  open 
during  2 seconds.  Therefore  the  discbai-ge  would  be  ^’576  x 2 ss)  1 1 5 cub.  ft.  per  stroke,  or  ( x 
12  strokes  per  min.  as)  13*  8 cub.  fr.  ))er  min.,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  previous  calculation  of 
the  quantity  required  for  condeiisation. 
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Tbe  aperture  for  the  injection'spout  was  aequarebole,  with  one  of  the  sides  nioreable  as  a slider; 
and,  by  means  of  a screw,  which  came  through  the  metal  of  the  cyltoder  to  the  outside,  the  size  of  the 
aperture  could  he  regulated,  according  to  the  quantity  of  injection  water  required  in  different  seasons, 
and  in  different  states  of  the  engine. 

We  may  conclude  this  statement  of  the  actual  performance  of  Mr.  Smeaton’s 
engine,  by  observing  that  the  preponderating  or  impelling  force,  which  appears  to 
have  remained  unbalanced,  after  all  the  resistances  to  motion  were  overcome,  was 
not  a total  loss  of  power ; because  this  force  (amounting  to  U138  lbs.  in  the  working 
stroke,  and  131.5  lbs.  in  the  returning  stroke)  was  employed  in  puttim;  the  moving 
mass  into  motion,  but  then  the  impetus  of  that  moving  mass  was  suincient  to  con- 
tinue the  motion,  ailer  the  imjielling  force  had  become  too  weak  to  have  so 
continued  it. 

At  the  top  of  the  stroke,  the  preponderance  was  much  greater  than  the  re- 
sistance to  be  overcome,  and  therefore  it  urged  the  parts  into  rapid  motion ; but 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  stroke,  the  preponderance  was  diminished,  so 
as  to  become  less  than  the  resistance  •,  but  then  the  impetus  of  the  moving  matter 
continued  the  motion,  till  that  impetus  was  all  expended,  and  thus  the  moving  mass 
was  brought  to  rest. 

It  was  by  this  means  that  the  piston  finished  its  stroke  both  ways,  without 
causing  the  catch-pins  to  strike  the  spring-teams.  The  pins  in  the  plug-beam 
being  regulated,  so  that  the  inherent  motion  would  be  completely  expended,  in 
carrying  the  piston  to  its  exact  length  of  7 ft-  stroke,  although  the  regidator  and 
injection-cock  were  moved,  a little  before  the  piston  arrived  at  the  termination  of 
its  course. 

Hence,  the  excess  of  impellent  force  which  was  given  to  the  piston,  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  requisite  to  overcome  the  resistances  to  its  motion,  was  made 
available  to  prolong  that  motion,  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  impellent  force 
ceased  to  onemte } so  that  the  real  loss,  or  expenditure  of  power,  to  produce  the 
motion  of  the  engine,  was  the  sum  of  the  resistances  already  estimated,  or  nearly 
eight  horse  power,  which  is  less  than  ^ of  the  effective  power  of  the  engine. 

This  engine  was  well  pro])ortioned,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  having  so 
much  needless  space  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  when  the  piston  was  at 
the  lowest  part  of  its  course.  If  the  cylinder  had  been  made  one  foot  shorter, 
the  piston  would  not  have  approached  within  one  foot  of  the  bottom,  which  is  an 
ample  allowance  to  avoid  striking  by  accident.  In  that  case.  I t' 75  cubic  feet  of 
steam  would  have  been  saved  per  stroke,  or  177  cubic  feet  per  minute ; also,  there 
would  have  been  13’fll  square  feet  less  of  internal  surface,  condensing  (5*  66  cub. 
ft.  per  square  ft.  or)  77  cubic  ft.  per  minute.  On  the  whole  254  cub.  ft.  of  steam 
would  have  been  saved  out  of  2.550  per  minute,  or  very  nearly  ^ ; therefore  -fT  of 
the  ftici,  and  boiler’s  feed,  and  injection-water,  would  have  produced  just  the  same 
effects  as  above  stated.  ' 

At  this  rate  an  atmospheric  steam-engine  of  •K)  horse  power,  on  Mr.  Smeaton’s 
plan,  would  have  consumed  7’  56  bushels  (=  605  lbs.)  of  coals  per  hour,  or  15‘  87  lbs. 
per  hour,  per  H* ; and  it  would  have  raised  10)  millions  pounds  one  foot  high 
with  a busncl  of  coals.  Tlie  water  evaporated  from  its  boilers  would  have  been 
1^  cubic  feet  per  minute.  And  the  water  required  for  injection  about  10)  times 
as  much,  or  ISj  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  engine  at  I-ong  Benton  also  had  a greater  encumbrance  of  pumprods,  than 
those  engines  which  only  draw  their  water  to  the  surface  ; for  the  first  57  fathoms 
of  the  large  rod,  to  reach  down  to  the  pumps,  together  with  its  counterbalance 
weight,  was  an  extra  dead  load  on  the  engine  of  2)-  tons. 
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It  only  remains  to  state  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  morin^  parts  of  this  engine.  The  draW' 
ing^s.  Plates  II.  and  III.  being  exact  to  their  respcctire  scales,  will  give  the  dimensions  of  the  building  (c). 

The  cylinder  beams  F F,  were  4 feet  deep,  by  I foot  broad,  and  their  length  of  bearing  between 
the  side  wdls  of  the  house,  12^  feet.  The  great  lever  was  22  d.  lung,  from  the  centre  of  ^e  piston* 
rod  to  that  of  the  pump-rod.  The  dimensions  of  the  tlmlwr  was  50  inches  deep,  by  24  inches  wide,  at 
the  centre,  and  40  inc.  by  24  inc.  at  the  ends.  It  was  composed  of  12  pieces,  via.  6 one  above  the  other, 
as  seen  in  the  elevation,  and  two  such  sets,  side  hy  side.  The  whole  was  bound  together  by  two  iron 
straps  at  the  centre,  and  twelve  iron  Ixilta  at  each  end,  at  the  places  shown  by  the  dotted  lines;  and 
the  pieces  were  further  secured  by  keys,  inserted  into  mortises,  cut  out  between  the  joints,  as  shown 
in  the  drawing. 

The  axis  or  centre  of  the  lever,  w'as  of  cast-iron,  5 inc.  thick,  hy  18  inc.  broad,  in  the  part 
between  the  timbers,  and  the  cylindrical  ends  or  gudgeons  were  7 inc.  diameter  and  7 inc.  long. 
They  rested  in  bras.<i  bearings,  fitted  into  laige  wo^en  blocks,  which  were  worked  in  with  the 
masonry  of  the  lever  wall.  The  length  of  the  axis  between  the  bearings  was  3 feet. 

The  whole  weight  which  was  poised  upon  the  gudgeons  of  the  axis,  was  60  386  lbs.  or  27  tons 
during  the  working  stroke ; and  21  802  lbs.  or  9^  tons,  in  the  returning  stroke. 

The  iron  shank  or  n>d  u of  the  piston,  was  composed  of  three  rods,  each  two  inches  srfuarc ; the 
iron  pin  of  the  joint,  by  which  they  were  juiuteil  to  the  main  chains  K at  o,  waa  2}  inc.  tliom.  The 
midole  links  of  each  chain,  were  wrought  iron,  1 k irve.  by  2 inc. ; nod  two  of  these  links,  (containing 
6 squ.  inc.  of  section,)  bore  the  whole  load,  which  during  the  working  stn>kc  was  27  056  lbs.  or  12 
tons.  The  joint  pins  of  the  links  of  the  chains  were  1^  inc.  diaiii. 

The  rod  which  worked  the  injection-pump,  was  connected  with  the  great  lever,  at  ft  distance 
from  the  common  centre  of  motion,  the  piston  and  main  s|)ear  M lading  suspended  at  1 1 ft.  distam'e 
therefrom  j consequently  the  pump  m.ide  a 5-ft.  stroke,  when  the  piston,  ana  main  pumps,  made  7 ft. 
stroke.  It  was  a forcing-pump  with  a solid  piston,  and  the  barrel  was  open  at  top ; it  raised  the 
water  during  the  returning  stroke. 

'Ilic  engine  was  provided  with  a small  aiMock,  inserted  into  the  bottom  part  ofthe 
cylinder,  or  into  the  eduction-pipe,  and  left  constantly  open,  to  allow  a little  leakage 
of  air  into  the  cylinder,  with  a view  of  diminishing  tlic  coniiensation  of  the  steam 
against  the  internal  surface  of  the  cylinder,  as  before  explained.  But  the  advantage 
of  thus  admitting  air,  is  not  so  ninrke<l  in  a large  engine,  as  in  a small  one,  as  before 
stated.  In  general,  an  engine  which  works  constantly,  becomes  so  fur  leaky  at  the 
joints  of  the  cylinder  Imttom,  and  steam-pipe,  as  to  admit  as  much  air  into  the 
cylinder  as  it  ought  to  have,  and  then  the  air-cock  may  lie  kejjt  shut ; but  it  is 
useful  to  a new  engine,  when  in  good  order,  to  open  it. 

Having  now  stated  every  rctpiisite  particular  of  Mr.  Snicaton’s  standard 
engine,  the  proper  proportions  for  similar  engines  of  all  sizes,  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table. 


(c)  Sate.  The  drawings  Plates  II.  and  III.  were  reduceil  by  the  author,  from  Mr. bineatou’s original 
plans  from  which  the  engine  at  Long  Beutoo  was  constructed. 

Sole.  In  the  drawing,  the  injcction-pump  R is  represented  as  a lifting-pump,  with  a collar  of 
leather  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  for  tb^  rod  to  pass  through;  such  a pump  would  raise  the  water 
during  the  working  stroke.  The  rtal  of  the  pump  is  also  represented  as  bedng  much  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  great  lever,  than  it  really  was,  because  the  pump  is  siijtposcd  to  be  placed  in  a 
separate  pit  S,  into  which  the  cold  water  for  the  injection  is  collect^  : in  this  case,  a.s  the  pump  would 
make  a shorter  stroke,  it  would  require  to  be  proportionably  larger  in  diameter  than  has  been  stated. 

In  the  Long  Benton  engine,  the  iujectlon-pump  was  placed  in  the  great  pit  of  the  mine,  near  to 
the  main  s|)ear  M,  and  it  drew  the  water  from  a cistern  placed  in  that  pit ; the  pump  itself  w.*is  placed 
wi  low  down  in  the  pit,  that  no  part  of  it  would  have  l»een  seen  in  the  figure,  if  it  had  been  represented 
us  it  really  was.  The  top  of  the  pump  barrel  should  never  Ik*  more  tlian  12  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  it  is  to  draw  from.  The  forcing-pump  was  some  advantage  in  the  engine  at  Long  Benton, 
liecause  the  weight  of  its  column,  which  was  925  ll»a-  on  the  piston,  counterbalanced  so  much  of  the 
weight  of  the  main  spear ; wliereas  if  the  injection-pump  had  been  a lifting-pump  such  as  is  represented 
in  the  drawing,  and  which  is  the  ordinary  constniciton,  then  the  balance  weight  \q>on  the  piston 
must  havelteen  925  Ihs.  heavier  than  it  was  (p.  176,)  or  2616  lbs.  instead  of  1721  11m.  ; and  also,  as  the 
piston  must  have  raised  the  column,  during  the  working  stroke,  the  moving  mass  would  have  been 
i 850  lbs.  greater  during  the  working  stroke,  with  a lifting  injection-pump,  than  with  a forcing-pump. 
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N.  R.  w of  the  column  of  water  in  the  pnmpe,  Including  the  injection-pump,  is  to  be  in  pll  cases  7'  81  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  of  the  piston ; and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  engine  is  not  loaded  with  any  drv  pump-rods,  or  any  other  dead  weighty  than  its  own  parts,  and  so  much  pump^rod  as  is  actually  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  pumps. 
If  there  Is  any  more  dead  load,  an  allowance  must  be  made. 
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[part  I. 


EXPLANATION  OF  MR,  SMEATON*S  TABLE. 

Scrend  of  tbe  different  columns  of  this  table  explain  themselves  sufficiently^  vith  the  following 
observations. 

The  table  is  calculated  on  the  supposition,  that  the  tceieht  of  ike  column  qf  vMter  in  the  pumps, 
Including  that  of  the  injcction>pump,  amounts  to  7*8i  11^.  for  each  squ.  inc.  of  the  piston.  This  load 
is  equivalent  to  the  pressure  which  would  be  occasioned  by  a column  of  water,  18  ft.  high,  retting  upon 
the  piston.  All  the  engines,  larg;e  and  small,  are  propos^  to  be  loaded  In  the  same  degree  j and  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  injection.pump,  as  well  as  Uiat  in  the  main-pumps,  must  be 
included  in  estimating  the  performance. 

The  length  of  stroke,  and  number  of  strokes  made  per  minute,  may  be  varied  considerably,  without 
producing  any  alteration  in  effect,  provided  the  motion  of  the  piston  continues  the  same,  as  denoted 
by  the  next  column.  The  load  being  at  the  same  rate  in  all  cases,  the  different  rate  of  the  motion  of 
the  piston,  in  different  sixes,  is  an  indication  of  the  superior  effect  of  largo  engines.  The  smallest 
cylinder  of  10  Inc.  diam.  will  more  only  63 1 ft.  per  min.,  and  the  largest  cylinder  of  7'2  inc.  will  move 
61  ft.  The  intermediate  sixe  of  4S-inc.  cylinder  will  move  84ft.  per  min. 

The  diameters  of  the  ^fVerr  are  taken  at  their  largest  {>art,  which  is  near  the  water  line.  The 
figure  and  proportion  of  the  Imilers  is  ^own  in  the  engravings,  and  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
largest  sixe  boiler  is  15  ft.  diam.  for  a 4B-inc.  cylinder;  but  for  larger  cylinders,  two  boilers  of  smaller 
diineosiuDs  are  used ; and  for  cylinders  of  inc.  and  upwards,  three  boilers,  as  shown  by  the  talile. 
The  botlnr  beneath  the  cylinder  is  called  tlie  centre  boiler;  the  others  arc  placed  in  outside  buildings, 
on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  engine-hcKisc,  as  already  describeil. 

The  column  entitled  fire  surface  denotes  the  nunilier  of  sipiare  feet  of  the  external  surfiKe  of  the 
boilers,  which  receive  the  action  of  the  flame ; the  surface  exposed  in  the  flues  being  put  down  at  lialf, 

because  it  was  considered  to  be  only  a spent  flame.  fJrampfe.  The  engine  at  la>ng  Benton  before 

<*alciilate<l,  luid  a 12-ft.  centre  boiler,  tbe  direct  fire  surface  of  which  was  63'Asqu.  ft.,  and  in  the  flue 
150  squ.  A.;  half  of  which  (s;  75)  61)'  6 = I.'IB*  0 s<{U.  ft.  of  fire  surface.  In  the  table,  a 12-fit. 

boiler  for  a 36-inc.  cylinder  is  marked  150  ft  of  fire  surface. 

7«c  dimensions  of  the  firegrates,  according  to  Mr.  Smeaton’s  practitv,  were  as  follow : 

For  a lioiler  10^^  diam.  the  fire  grate  3^  ft.  wide,  by  4 ft.  long  (=  l-t  Mpi.  ft ) ; grate  bars  2 ft. 
lung,  inc.  wide  at  the  top  edge,  and  thrcc-<piartcrs  inch  space  between  them  ; chimney  20  inc.  stju. 
inside,  4-1  ft.  high.  For  u Iwiier  12  ft.  diam.  grate  4ft.  squ.  ss  16squ.  ft.  Holler  13  ft.  diam.  grate 
4 fit.  4^  ft.  = 18  squ.  ft.  Boiler  15  ft.  diam. ; g^wte  4^  by  5 ft.  = 22^  squ.  ft. 

The  dirttneter  of  the  steam-pipe  is  measured  internally,  and  for  large  engines  al>uve  48-inc. 
cylinder  it  is  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder;  but  a rather  greater  proportion  is  allowed  fijr 
the  smaller  sixes.  The  a}>crturc  of  the  regulator  must  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  steam-pipe.  The 
motion  of  the  regulator  about  its  centre  or  axis,  to  be  60  degrees  from  the  position  in  which  it  is  quite 
shut,  to  that  in  which  it  is  quite  open. 

The  ofierture  of  the  snifiting  valve  for  a cylinder  30-iiu:h.  diam.  1^  inc.  diam.;  36-inc.  cylinder, 
ll-inc-  diam.;  48-inc.  cylinder,  2 inc.  diam.;  60-inc.  cylinder,  2|-ioc.  diam,  and  for  a 72-ine. 
cylinder,  3 inc.  diam. 

The  aperture  of  the  injection-spout  is  to  be  a square  orifice  In  a brass  plate ; the  dimensions  of  the 
side  of  the  si^uare,  is  shown  in  inches  and  decimals  by  the  table ; and  the  next  column  is  the  perpendi- 
cular height  of  the  column  which  is  to  produce  the  jet.  It  is  measured  in  feel  from  the  level  of  the 
orifice,  to  that  of  the  water  in  the  injection-cistern.  Tbe  height  should  never  be  less  than  14  ft.  ami 
from  that  Co  36  ft.;  but  in  all  cases  it  slinuld  be  as  high  as  the  bulKUng  will  admit  Uic  cistern  to  be 
placed. 

The  hare  of  the  injection-pipe  for  an  engine  with  a cylinder  12-inc.  diam.  should  be  2 inc.  diam. ; 
24-inc.  cylinder,  8^  inc.  pipe ; 36-inc.  cylinder,  3 inc.  pipe ; 48-inc.  cylinder,  4 inc.  pipe  j 60-iuc. 
cylinder,  5 inc.  pipe  ; and  78  inc.  cylinder,  6 inc.  pijie. 

The  diameter  of  the  conical  plu^,  or  turning  part  tf  the  injection-cock^  to  be  the  same  m that  of 
the  injectioii-pi|)e,  up  to  (iO-inc.  cylinder  j but  all  cocks  above  that  to  be  only  5 inc.  diam.  Theaper- 
ture,  or  water-way  of  the  cock,  to  be  equal  in  height,  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  and  in  width  to  be 
three- fifths  of  the  diameter  of  the  plug.  Therefore,  all  above  60-iuc  cyliuderswillbe  3 inc.  width  of 
water-way ; and  a 72-inc.  cyliudcr,  w ill  be  3 inc.  by  6 inc.  walev-way,  and  the  plug  5 inc.  diam.  The 
plug  turns  round  SO  deg.  to  o|»cn  and  shut  the  Mater-way. 

TAe  quantitu  of  injection -viater  is  expressed  In  two  terms,  viz.  in  cub.  ft.  per  min.,  and  in 
cyliodrical  inch  feet  |ier  stroke ; the  latter  is  for  the  convenience  of  auporiloning  the  jack-head  or 
injection-pump,  acco^iog  ta  its  iutendod  length  of  stroke.  Thus,  divide  the  numljer  of  cyl.  inc. 
ft.  stateil  in  the  table,  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  injection-pump,  in  feet,  and  the  square  root 
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of  the  product,  is  the  diameter  of  the  pump  in  inches.  Example.  A 52*inc.  cylinder  requires  261 
C)'Kik1-  inc.  ft.  of  injection  per  stroke ; if  ilie  iiijection>puinp  is  to  make  ft,  stroke,  then  261  cyL 
inc.  ft.  5-  4 ft.  = 47' 4 circ.  inc , the  square  root  of  which  is  0-99  inc.  for  the  diameter  of  the  pump; 
in  the  en^ne  at  I-.on^  Benton  it  was  7 inc.  diam. 

Sliding  Rule,  f q Cyl.  inc.  ft.  per  str.  Stroke  Inj.  pump  ft.  ^ g 261  cyl.  inc.  ft.  5‘  4 ft.  stroke. 
slide  inverted.  1 [ Diam.  inj.  pump  inc.  D 1 G*40mc.diam. 

77/e  quantity  of  voter  required  to  supply  the  boiler  at  each  tirohe  is  stated  in  cubic  inches.  For 
instance,  the  52  inc.  cylinder  requires  182  cubic  inc.  per  stroke,  x ll’4  strokes  per  min.  = 2094 
cub.  inc.  or  I * 91  cub.  ft.  ]ier  min  , which  is  rather  less  than  was  actually  evaporated  at  Long  Benton ; 
but  there  was  a considerable  waste  steam  in  that  enpne,  as  before  explained. 

The  column  entitled  Pumpage  is  the  load,  or  wei||(ht  of  the  column  ot  water  in  the  pumps,  ex- 
pressed in  cylindrical  inch  feet,  each  of  which  weighs  '341  of  a pound,  therefore,  by  multiplying  the 
pumpa^  number  by  *341,  we  obtain  (be  load  in  pounds,  which  the  piston  must  overcome.  For 
instance,  a52*inch  cylinder  48  672  cyl.  in.  ft.  X *341  lbs.  = 16597  lln.,  and  the  area  of  the  piston  being: 
2124  squ.  inc.,  the  load  is  7*41  lbs  per  S4)u.  inc. 

The  pumpa^  numbers  are  obtaine<l  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  1 8 ft. ; because  the  prcaatirc  of  7‘  61  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  is  equal  to  a column  of  water  1 8 feet 
high  Example.  ,‘k2‘inc.  cylinder,  square  of  diam.  27U4  cir.  inc.  X IHft.s  48  672  cvl.  in.  ft.  pumpage. 

The  piimpage  numbers  in  the  table,  alFord  a ready  mode  to  find  the  dimensions  of  the  pumps 
which  the  engine  can  work.  Example.  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  injection-pump  being  ilxed, 
divide  the  cy  lindrical  inch  feet  of  injection  per  stroke,  by  that  length  in  feet,  and  we  obtain  the  area 
of  the  injection-pump  in  circular  inches,  aslwfure  stated.  ( Example.  52-inch,  cylinder,  261  cyl.  in. 
ft.  .^5  5 lbs.  =2  47*4  circ.  inc.)  Multiply  this  by  the  height  in  feet  to  which  the  injectiou-pump 
must  raise  the  water,  and  the  product  (vis.  70*  4 feet  x 47*4=  .3349)  is  the  pumpage  load  in  cyl.  inc. 
ft.  occasioned  by  the  injection-pump. 

Sliding  Rule,  J A Cyl.  in.  ft.  inj.  per  str.  Pumpage  of  inj.  pu.  A 261  cyl.  in.  ft.  3349  pumpage. 
slide  inverted.  I ^ Lift  of  inj.  pump  fL  Stroke  ofln^  ^ ‘ 3 70*  4 ft.  lift.  5 5ft. stroke. 

Deduct  this  from  the  pumpage  number  in  the  table  (viz.  48  672),  and  we  hare  (45  323)  the  number 
of  cyl.  inc.  ft.  remaining  for  the  main  pumps  to  lift ; then  if  we  divide  this  by  the  height  in  feet  to 
which  the  water  is  to  be  lifted,  the  quotient  will  l»c  the  area  of  the  main>pump  in  circular  inches, 
and  therefore,  the  square  root  of  that  quotient  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  pump  in  inches. 

Example.  If  the  lift  is  296  feet;  45  32.3 cyl.  in.  ft-  -i-  296  ft.  s 153*  l circ.  inc.,  the  square  root  of 
which  is  12' 37  inc.  for  the  diam  of  the  pump.  N.  B.  The  I..ong  Benton  pumps  were  only  12*  8 inc. 
diam  , because  that  engine  was  only  loaded  to  7’  4 lbs.  instead  of  7 *61  Ihs.  per  squ.  inc. 

Sliding  Rule,  / g Pumpage  cyl-  in.  ft.  fleight  of  col,  ft.  g 45  323  pumpage  296  feet  lift. 
slide  inverted.  J D 1 ~ Diam.  of  pump  i^  ' D I lg'37inr!, 

The  great  product  per  minute,  is  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  engine,  expressed  by  the  number  of 
cylindrical  inch  feet  of  water  which  it  will  raise  to  a height  of  ore  foot  in  a minute.  This  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  pumpage  numlwr  by  the  motion  of  the  piston  per  minute.  Tints,  for  a 
52-inc.  cylinder,  48672  cyl.  inc.  ft.  X 84' S3  ft.  =c  4] Of  672  cyt-  inc.  ft.  great  product  per 
minute. 

In  modem  steam  engines,  the  mechanical  power  is  estimated  the  horse-power,*  which  is 
33  000  pounds  raised  1 foot  per  minute,  or  (33  000  Im.  -h  341  lbs.  =)  968  000  cyl.  inc.  ft.  of  water  is 
the  same  weight.  Therefore,  if  Mr.  Smeatoo's  great  product  per  minute,  is  divided  by  968000,  it 
will  give  the  horse-power,  as  denoted  by  the  first  column  in  the  table. 

Example.  Great  product  4 104  672  cyl.  inc.  ft.  ^ 968 (XX)  cyl.  inc.  ft-  for  one  HP  — 42*  4 
hor«e<qmwer. 

This  mode  of  estimating  by  horse-power  has  been  introduced  since  Mr.  Smeaton's  time. 

The  coneumption  ofJitA  is  stated  in  bushels  of  the  best  Newcastle  coals,  consumed  in  an  hour's 
working.  Mr.  S.  estimated  the  weight  of  a bushel  at  88  pounds,  but  it  is  now  more  usually  taken  at 
84  pounds.  He  considered  the  consumption  of  fuel  to  be  greatly  regulated  by  the  exU‘nt  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  cylinder,  with  which  the  steam  came  in  contact;  and  therefore  founder!  Iiik 
calculation  for  coals,  upon  the  proportion  between  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  in  square  inches,  and  its 
capacity  in  cubic  inches.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  before  explained.  It  is  to  find  how  many  inches 
thick  the  steam  contained  in  the  cylinder  would  cover  over  all  its  internal  surface,  supposing  it  to  be 
unrolled  and  spread  out  in  a flat  surface,  and  the  steam  distributed  in  a layer  upon  it 
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To  Jind  the  number  of  butheU  of  coaU,  which  am  rmgiue  wiU  contume  per  Aonr,  calculate 
the  iDtcrsal  surface  of  the  cylinder,  in  square  inches,  (by  inultip))nn|^  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder 
in  inchea,  by  its  leng:th  in  inches),  and  add  three  times  the  square  of  the  diameter,  to  allow  for  the 
piston  bottom,  the  cylinder  bottom,  and  the  surface  of  the  pipes,  which  are  within  the  cylinder.  Next 
calculate  the  solid  contents  of  the  cylinder,  in  cubic  inches,  (by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  cylinder 
in  square  inches,  by  the  leoj^h  in  inches),  and  then  find  the  proportion  between  the  superficial,  and 
the  solid  measure  of  the  cylinder.  Accordlnit  to  the  number  thus  obtained,  a dirisor  must  bo 
selected  from  the  following  table: 

Lastly,  cut  off  three  places  of  figures,  from  the  great  pro* 
duct  per  minute,  and  diriding  by  the  abore  divisur,  the 
quotient  is  the  number  of  bushels  of  coals,  that  tlic  engine 
will  consume  per  hour. 

Ejrample.  5:J'Uich  cylinder  x 3’  1410  163  inc.  cinrum* 

fereocc  x9tiinc.in  lengths  lb  6-18  sip  inc.  4- SI  13  (which 
is  S limes  the  square  of  the  diameter)  33  "60  sq.  inc.  «f 
internal  surface. 

The  content  of  the  cylinder  is  (2J2lsq.  inc  x 108  inc. 
long  ) 203  901  <rub.  inc.  -7-23760  s^.  inc.  i;  8’ M aib. 
inc.  to  each  s<{.  inch.  Therefore  the  diiisor  will  be  between 
8 and  9 of  the  above  table,  or  55B.  And  the  great  product, 
with  the  last  three  figures  cut  off,  is  -llO^  ■+■  5j8  = ?•  36 
bushels  of  coals  per  hour.  In  the  table  it  is  put  down  "'4 
bushels.  The  Long  Ilenton  engine  consumed  8*6  bushels 
per  hour,  but  the  coals  were  not  of  the  best  quality. 

By  thus  proceeding  upon  the  pm|>ortion  between  the  siir* 
face,  and  the  content,  of  the  cylinder,  a proper  allowance  is 
made  for  the  loss  of  steam,  which  takes  place  from  condensa- 
tion, when  it  enters  into  the  cylinder,  at  ei'ery  stroke,  after  it  has  been  cooled  by  the  injection  thrown 
into  it. 

The  fast  column  of  ike  tables  entitfedf  Effect  minute  of  omc  btuhel  per  hour,  is  the  uuuiher  of 
^lindrical  inch  feet,  which  are  raiscrl  I foot  |M*r  minute,  by  every  bushel  uhicb  is  consumed  per  hour. 
This  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  great  product,  by  the  bushels  conBunied. 

Example.  In  a 52-inch  pTlinder,  4-  lOi  672  cyl.  inc.  ft.  great  product,  4-  7'  4 bush.  “ 555  000 
cvl.  tnc.  ft.  effect  per  min.  of  1 bushel  |>cr  hour. 

The  number  of  pounds  weight,  raised  I foot  high,  by  the  consumption  of  a bushel  of  coals 
weighing  8-1  lbs.  is  now  ct>mmonly  used  as  the  standard  of  compnris<»n,  for  the  |»erfonnnnce  of  steam- 
engines,  in  respect  to  fuel.  To  reduce  Mr.  Smeaton's  numbers  to  this  standard,  they  roust  be  multi- 
plied by  341 1 ha.  to  obtain  the  pounds  weight,  and  then  multiplied  hy  60  mimitM;  and  then  an 
allowance  must  be  made,  for  the  bushel  being  accounted  8 1 lbs.  instead  of  8S  lbs.  as  Mr.  S.  used. 

All  this  will  be  effected,  by  multiplying  Mr.  Sroeaton’s  miinbcrs,  in  the  last  cohiinn,  by  19*33. 

Example.  Effect  555000  cyl.  me.  ft.  x 19'  63  = 108.39  1.50  Ihn.  nr  I0*es  milltom  pnnids 
raise<l  I foot  high,  by  every  bushel  (of  61  Iba.)  of  the  beat  Newcastle  coals,  consumed  in  an  engine  t/f 
,52-inch  cylinder. 

An  atmospheric  engine  being  made  according  to  the  foregoing  proportions, 
and  its  parts  being  put  together  in  their  proper  places,  the  requisite  counterweight 
is  roughly  determined  in  the  following  manner. 

'Die  pumps  must  be  filled  with  water,  leaving  their  buckets  without  the 
leathers,  and  the  piston  without  any  packing.  In  this  state,  a weight  equal  to 
about  1 lb.  per  squ.  inc.  being  laid  upon  the  piston,  the  engine  is  ballasted  at  either 
end  of  the  great  lever  as  it  may  re<iuire,  until  it  is  found  in  exact  balance,  llien  the 
piston  being  relieved  from  its  weights,  will  have  a countenveight  tending  to  draw 
it  up  w'ith  a foixe  equal  to  1 lb.  per  squ.  inc. 

This  is  for  engines  of  the  largest  dimensions;  but  as  the  proportion  of  loss  by 
friction  of  the  piston  and  buckets  is  greater  in  small  cylinders  and  pumps,  smaller 
engines  must  have  1-^  ib.,  and  the  smdlest  engines  1-^  lb.  per  inc.,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion. When  it  is  not  convenient  to  fill  the  pumps  with  water,  up  to  the  top, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference  of  the  pump-rods,  not  being  immersed 
in  the  water. 
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Mr.  Smcaton  pxpcN;tc(l  that  h!s  engines,  when  loaded  with  a neat  burden  of 
7‘  81  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.,  and  the  counterweight  as  above,  would  make  their  returning 
stroke  rather  quicker,  than  the  returning  stroke,  and  this  he  preferred. 

The  exact  proportion  of  the  countenveight  depends  upon  so  many  contingent 
circumstances,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  apiily  any  theorem  to  practice,  even 
if  the  theory  were  established  ; and  the  final  acljustment  is  easily  ascertained  by 
exjK'rimcnt. 

'ITie  reason  for  allowing  a preponderance  to  that  end  of  the  lever,  is  simply  that 
the  pump-buckets  may  descend,  and  that  the  piston  may  rise,  and  allow  the  steam  to 
fill  the  cylinder.  The  manner  of  adjusting  its  quantity  in  an  engine  first  setting 
to  work  is  as  follows.  .Suppose  the  water  already  up  to  the  top  of  the  pumps,  the 
steam  being  admitted  into  the  cylinder  till  it  ha-s  driven  out  the  air,  the  operator 
shuts  the  steam -pas-sage,  without  supplying  any  injection,  and  the  engine  will  make 
its  first  stroke,  though  very  quietly,  by  the  external  condensation  from  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder.  He  then  cautiously  allows  steam  to  enter  the  cylinder,  and 
acconling  to  the  tendency  of  the  piston  to  rise,  he  forms  his  jud^ent  of  the 
degree  of  counterweight  necessary.  If  it  rises  too  slow,  he  puts  iron  or  other 
ballast,  upon  the  pump 'end  of  the  lever ; and  if  it  rises  too  quick,  he  places  these 
weights  on  the  piston  end. 

There  arc  two  important  circumstances  to  attend  to  in  this  regulation.  First, 
that  the  pump-buckets  shall  descend  as  cjuick  as  they  can,  but  without  such  force 
as  to  occasion  a violent  shock,  to  stop  their  motion  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  ; and 
secondly,  that  the  piston  shall  not  be  drawn  up  faster  than  the  steam-regulator 
(with  the  degree  of  opening  that  is  given  to  it)  can  supply  steam  ; for  that  would 
impede  the  snifting,  to  discharge  the  air  and  condensing  water ; and  unless  these 
are  performed  punctually,  the  engine  soon  cca.ses  to  work. 

As  neither  the  air  nor  the  water  can  be  discharged  instantaneously  from  the 
cylinder,  a certain  time  is  requisite,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  each,  and  to 
the  strength  of  the  steam  ; and  the  piston  must  nut  rise  so  quick  as  to  prevent  the 
steam  acting  on  the  air  and  condensing  water,  which  will  happen  when  the  engine 
has  too  great  a counterweight,  and  the  steam  is  low  ; for  then  the  piston  ascending 
faster  than  the  boiler  can  supply  steam,  there  can  be  no  proper  discharge,  and  after 
a few  strokes  the  engine  will  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  working  stroke,  not  having 
force  to  complete  it. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  which  can  only  happen  when  the  steam  is  let  down 
very  low,  and  the  counterweight  much  too  heavy.  In  the  usual  course  of  working 
an  engine,  which  is  properly  proportioned  to  its  work,  and  duly  adjusted  thereto, 
the  engine-man  can  retard  or  accelerate  the  returning  strokes  of  the  engine,  in 
some  degree  by  the  regulation  of  the  fire ; for  if  the  engine  should  return  too  quick, 
he  lets  down  the  dan^r  in  the  flue  of  the  chimney;  and  if  it  returns  too  slow,  he 
raises  the  damper.  By  these  means  he  can  vary  the  action  of  the  steam,  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  piston,  from  1 lb.  to  I jlbs.  on  the  squ.  inc.  greater  than  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  in  a 52-inc.  cylinder  will  amount  to  10C2  lbs. 
This  is  a sufficient  latitude  to  make  the  engine  return  very  quick,  or  very  slow,  but 
does  not  alter  the  rapidity  of  the  working  stroke. 

'riiis  method  of  proportioning  the  counterweight,  is  on  the  supposition  that 
the  engine  is  to  work  with  its  full  intended  velocity.  When  an  engine  is  erected 
on  a mine,  or  pit,  which  is  sinking,  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  lifted  by  the  pump 
being  small,  the  engine  must  work  slowly,  and  the  counterweight  must  be  in  pro- 
portion. 'ITie  lever  will  perhaps  require  some  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  the 
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piston,  because  of  the  lightness  of  the  pump-rods ; but  as  the  pit  becomes  deeper, 
successive  lengths  of  pump-rods  are  applied  for  the  different  lifls  of  pumps,  and 
so  much  of  the  weight  must  then  be  removed  to  the  piston  end  of  the  lever,  as  to 
keep  the  engine  under  command ; for  as  the  motion  during  the  returning  stroke 
depends  upon  the  counterweight,  this  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  quantity 
of  water  which  the  engine  has  to  draw,  or  to  the  number  of  strokes  to  be  made  in  a 
minute. 

As  the  motion  must  be  increased  when  the  quantity  of  water  increases,  a 
greater  counterweight  must  be  added  ; but  it  is  not  until  the  engine  works  at  its 
intended  loail,  that  the  counterweight  should  be  apportioned,  as  before  mentioned, 
at  the  rate  of  1 pound,  or  I-}-  lbs.  per  squ.  inc. 

Whilst  an  engine  is  working  with  only  a portion  of  its  full  load,  the  injection 
water  must  be  very  sparingly  supplied,  so  as  to  condense  imperfectly  within  the 
cylinder,  or  else  the  piston  would  descend  with  great  velocity,  and  strike  upon  the 
spring  beams  with  violence,  so  as  to  beat  every  thing  to  pieces. 

The  quantity  of  the  injection  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  aperture  through 
which  the  jet  spouts;  and  also  by.  the  adjustment  of  that  pin  in  the  plug-beam, 
which  presses  down  the  handle,  to  close  the  injection-cock,  before  the  piston 
reaches  the  bottom  of  its  course,  and  the  other  pins  in  the  plug  must  be  regulated 
so  that  the  engine  will  work  with  a shorter  stroke,  than  its  proper  length. 

As  a further  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  it  was  usual  to  fix  a small  air-coek 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  eduction-pipe,  or  some  other  part,  having  free  communi- 
cation with  the  cylinder.  For  the  largest  engines  this  was  only  the  size  of 
a small  common  beer-cock  ; and  the  snift  being  properly  regulated,  this  cock  was 
opened  as  much  as  it  could  be,  to  allow  the  piston  to  come  fully  down  into  the 
cylinder. 

'Die  effect  of  this  constant  leakage  or  admission  of  air  into  the  cylinder,  in 
diminishing  the  lass  of  steam  by  condensation,  has  been  already  stated  ; but  in  this 
instance  it  was  to  impair  the  descending  power  of  the  piston,  when  it  arrived  near 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  diminish  the  excessive  acceleration  of  the 
motion,  which  must  otherwise  have  taken  place  when  theengine  was  too  lightly  loaded. 

Tlie  cock  in  the  pipe  which  proceeds  from  the  snifting-valve,  is  also  very 
useful  to  moderate  the  descending  force  of  the  piston,  when  an  engine  is  not 
loaded  ; by  closing  that  cock,  and  thus  diminishing  the  passage,  the  snifting  will 
be  impeded,  so  that  the  air  will  not  be  effectually  expelled  from  the  cylinder,  and 
consequently  the  vacuum  will  be  impaired,  and  the  force  of  the  piston  moderated. 

When  a mine  is  going  dow'n,  and  the  engine  pit  receives  all  the  water  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  mine,  the  quickness  of  the  stroke  must  depend  upon  the 
uniform  influx  of  the  water,  and  the  engine  must  be  so  accurately  regulated  to 
this  quantity  of  water,  as  to  sup  it  up  at  every  stroke.  Now  if  this  supping  up  is 
violent,  the  air  will  be  drawn  into  the  pumps  at  the  conclusion  of  every  stroke, 
and  cause  the  engine  to  work  irregularly  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  strokes 
of  the  engine  are  not  quick  enough,  the  water  will  gain  on  the  miners  and  prevent 
them  working.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion,  must  in  this  case  be  regulated  by 
the  quantity  of  injection,  and  by  tbe  snift,  which  will  detennine  the  motion  of  the 
working  stroke,  and  by  the  counterweight  which  will  regulate  the  time  of  the 
reluming  stroke.  But  a much  better  regulation  of  the  velocity  of  the  engine  can 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  a cataract,  or  apparatus  usually  called  by  the  miners. 
Jack  in  the  Box. 

The  cataract  was  commonly  used  in  Mr.  Smeaton’s  time  in  the  engines  for 
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the  mines  in  Cornwall,  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  engine  to  any  given  number 
of  strokes  per  minute,  so  that  the  desired  quantity  of  water  could  be  drawn, 
without  wasting  steam  in  working  quicker  than  necessaiy. 

When  an  engine  works  by  the  cataract,  it  performs  both  its  working  and  its 
returning  strokes,  with  a proper  celerity  of  motion  ; but  after  each  stroke  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  piston  has  reached  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  remains  there  motion- 
less, for  a measured  space  of  time,  which  being  elapsed,  it  makes  another  stroke,  then 
waits  again,  and  so  on. 

The  Cataract  is  a small  apparatus  or  water-clock,  to  measure  these  intervals  of 
rest,  and  to  so  apportion  them  that  the  engine  will  make  the  required  number  of 
strokes  per  minute. 

The  cataract  is  a small  tumbling-bob,  U Y moving  on  a centre  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  of  the  working  gear  ; but  instead  of  a hammer  weight,  or  bob 
at  the  top,  it  has  a small  box  or  cup  Y,  which  is  filled  with  water  by  a small  stream, 
dripping  continually  through  a cock  z,  which  can  at  pleasure  be  regulated  to  run 
a greater  or  lesser  stream. 

This  cataract,  enclosed  in  its  box  Z Z,  is  fixed  imme- 
diately over  the  working  gear,  (sec  Z,  Plate  II)  on  a stool, 
placed  on  that  floor  of  the  engine,  which  surrounds  the 
cylinder;  and  the  cock  z is  soldered  into  the  branch  pipe 
rf,  which  supplies  the  piston. 

'llie  lever  or  upright  arm,  on  the  top  of  which  the  cup 
Y is  fixed,  has  a second  arm  U,  and  this  is  connected  by 
the  chain  SW,  with  the  hook  or  latch  18,  of  the  injection- 
handle.  This  latch  serves  as  a counterweight,  which  is 
heavy  enough  to  make  the  cup  Y a.ssume  the  vertical 
position,  or  nearly  so,  (as  in  the  figure),  whenever  the  cup 
IS  empty  ; but,  in  a short  space  of  time,  the  cup  becomes 
filled  with  water,  by  the  continual  running  of  the  small 
stream,  which  flows  from  the  cock  z,  and  runs  by  the 
funnel,  into  the  cup.  The  cup  is  then  of  sufficient  weight, 
to  make  the  cataract  fall  over,  a-s  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  but  in  that  position, 
the  cup  inclines  so  much,  that  it  discharges  its  contents,  and  the  counterweight  of 
the  latch  lb,  causes  its  immediate  return  to  the  resting  position,  as  in  the  figure; 
where  it  will  remain,  until  the  cup  Y is  again  filled,  by  the  running  stream,  and 
then  the  cataract  will  make  another  stroke. 

M'hcn  the  engine  works  with  the  cataract,  the  chain  2‘i  of  the  injection-latch 
is  detached  from  the  plug  /,  and  a short  chain  which  is  connected  with  the  ann  U of 
the  tumbling  cataract,  is  united  to  the  injection  latch  18,  instead  of  the  chain  22. 
Tlie  water  which  is  discharged  from  the  tumbling-cup  Y,  every  time  it  makes  its 
stroke,  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  in  which  the  cataract  is  enclosed,  and  is 
carried  off  by  a branch,  into  the  drain-pipe  froui  the  cylinder  top. 

It  is  evident,  that  by  turning  the  cock  z,  and  diminishing  the  stream  of  water, - 
the  intervals  lictween  these  strokes  will  be  lengthened ; for  tne  cataract  is  in  fact, 
a clepsydra  or  water-going  clock,  which  performs  its  motions  at  regulated  periods 
of  time.  .\t  every  one  of  these  strokes,  it  lifts  up  the  injection-latch  IS,  and 
causes  the  engine  to  make  a working  stroke. 

To  explain  the  operation  of  the  cataract,  we  will  suppose  the  steam-regulator 
open,  the  injection-cock  shut,  and  the  piston  to  have  just  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder.  A pin,  in  the  plug-beam  /,  seizes  the  handle  4,  and  overthrows  the 
hammer  or  tumbling-bob  IG,  of  the  Y,  towards  the  cylinder,  whereby  the  leg  12 
of  the  Y,  draws  the  stirrup-rod  14,  and  shuts  the  regulator. 
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In  this  situation  the  engine  will  remain,  until  the  stream  of  water,  which 
flows  from  the  pipe  d through  the  cock  s,  fills  the  cup  Y,  at  the  top  of  the  cataract 
tumbler,  and  causes  it  to  fall  over ; it  then  suddenly  draws  up  the  chain  ii,  and 
raises  the  latch  18.  This  lets  fall  the  weight  8,  and  it  opens  the  injection-cock, 
to  throw  a jet  into  the  cylinder,  which  condenses  the  .steam,  and  cau.ses  the  pi.ston 
to  descend.  HTien  it  arrives  at  the  bottom,  the  pin  in  the  plug  / depres.scs  the 
handle  r,  which  shuts  the  injection-cock,  and  then,  by  <lepres.sing  the  handle  r, 
overthrows  the  hammer  16,  and  opens  the  regulator.  This  admits  steam  again 
into  the  cylinder,  and  the  counterweight  makes  tlie  pi.ston  return. 

The  cataract  had  returned,  the  instant  that  its  cup  had  inclined  so  much,  as 
to  throw  out  the  water,  and  the  cup  then  began  to  fill  again ; but  it  will  not  act, 
to  discharge  the  latch  of  the  injcction-cock,  until  it  is  ejuite  filled  ; ami  the  in- 
jection-cock cannot  open  till  this  happens,  so  that  the  piston  waits  at  the  top  of 
the  stroke  till  the  cataract  is  ready.  And  this  time  of  waiting  cun  be  regulated, 
by  diminishing  or  increasing  the  stream  which  runs  down  from  the  cock  z,  into 
the  cup  Y,  so  as  to  draw  up  exactly  as  much  water  as  drains  into  the  mine. 

If  there  is  but  little  water  in  the  mine,  so  that  the  engine  is  only  requirerl 
to  make  four  or  five  strokes  per  minute,  the  interval  of  rest  hetween  the  successive 
strokes  will  be  considerable. 

The  stnicture  of  this  apparatus  is  apparent  from  the  figure.  The  two 
levers  Y and  U are  affixed  to  an  axis,  which  moves  freely  upon  pivots  supported 
in  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  a rail  is  fixed  across  the  box,  (or  the  cup  Y to  rest 
against,  when  it  is  in  the  position  of  the  figure,  waiting  to  become  filled.  The 
box  is  lined  with  sheet  lead,  to  receive  the  water  discharged  by  the  cup,  and  it  runs 
away  by  the  drain-pipe.  Tlie  chain  22  passes  through  a small  tulre  fixed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  which  prevents  the  water  running  down  by  the  chain. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE  OF  THE  EARGEST  DIMENSIONS,  ERECTED 
IN  1775.  at  CHASE-WATER  MINE,  IN  CORNWALI.,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  DESIGNS 
OF  MR.  SMEATON. 

[See  Plates  V,  VI,  and  VII.] 

The  construction  of  this  engine  was  the  same  as  that  at  Long  Benton,  but  it 
was  nearly  double  the  power  of  the  latter.  After  the  full  dc.seription  we 
have  given  of  Mr.  Smeaton’s  engines,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  other 
particulars  of  this  engine,  except  its  general  dimensions.  It  was  the  most  power- 
ful engine  which  had  been  then  constructed  (a). 

Plate  V contains  an  upright  section  of  the  whole  engine,  and  Plates  VI  and 
VII  contain  detached  figures  of  the  parts,  on  a larger  scale. 

The  cylinder  was  72  inches  diameter,  and  the  utmost  length  of  stroke  allowed 
by  the  catch  pins  was  9^  feet ; but  it  icsually  worked  9 feet,  and  made  9 strokes 
per  minute,  as  |ier  table,  or  81  feet  effective  motion  per  minute.  It  worked  three 
columns  of  pumps,  1(>^  inc.  diam.  9 feet  stroke,  each  lifting  the  water  about 
17  fathoms,  or  51  fathoms  lift  in  all.  'I'hc  injection-pump  was  12  inc.  diam. 
5 ft.  .stroke,  and  raised  the  water  12  fathoms,  from  the  cold  water  pit,  to  the 
injection-cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

(0)  Kate.  There  vere  formerly*  tvro  atmospheric  eitginca  workinf  on  this  mine  ; one  a 6-1  iar. 
cylinder,  the  other  a 62  ioc.;  both  six  feet  stroke.  Thcbc  two  engines  were  stated  to  consume 
bushels  of  co^ls  per  hour.  The  quantity  of  water  they  raised  to  keep  the  mines  drained,  was  80  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  in  summer,  and  100  cub.  ft.  per  min.  in  winter. 

One  of  these  engines  worked  the  lower  column  of  pumps,  18-^  inc.  diam  , and  24  hithoms  lift, 
and  the  other  engine  worked  the  upper  column  I7|  inc.  diam.,  and  26  fathoms  lift;  so  that  one 
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'Die  weight  of  the  columns  of  water  in  the  pumps  wa-s  31  187  lbs.  or  14  tons 
nearly.  This  load  was  at  the  rate  of  7i  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the  piston.  'Ihe 
engine  exerted  more  than  76  hoi'se-power. 

Thus  the  i?reat  pumps  (16-73  ioc,  cliam.  X 16'  73  =)  280  circ.  inches  area  x -S41  lbs.  ~ 
gj-slbs.  for  each  foot  hifrh  x (51  fathoms  = ) 306  ft.  high  = 29  223  lbs.  for  the  total  weight  of  the 
column  io  the  ^at  pum|si.  And  the  iiijection-pump  (12 inc.  iliam.  X I2=)M4  circular  inches 
area  x a*l  = 49- 1 lbs.  per  foot  x <12  fathoms  = ) 72  feet  = 3335  lbs.  veiftht,  Init  as  this  made 
only  5 feet  stroke,  and  the  piston  made  9 feet  stroke,  the  resistance  it  occasioned  to  the  piston  teas 
(x  of  3535  = ) 1964  lbs.  Therefore  the  total  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  piston  was  (29  22.3 
l9G4Ih».  =)3I  187lbs. 

The  area  of  the  cylinder  (72  inc.  diam.)  was  4071  sciuarc  inches,  and  ,31  187  Ihs.  -r-407I  squ. 
inc.  “ /■  on  Ilia,  pressure  per  square  inch. 

And  31  187  llts.  load  x 81  feet  motion  per  min.  = 2 526  147  Iha.  raised  one  foot  per  minute  -4-  by 
33  UOO  Ihs.  a horse-power  = 76 -5  HP  for  this  eripine.  This  is  eery  nearly  the  same  jw>wer  as  the 
l.on|(  Benton  engine,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

This  engine  had  three  boilers,  each  15  feet  diam.,  one  placed  beneath  the 
cylinder,  and  two  others  in  low  buildings  at  each  side  of  the  engine-house. 

The  fire-grates  were  each  4 ft. !)  inc.  by4  ft.  10  inc.  = (23  square  feet  each,  or 
69  square  feet  of  surface,  in  the  three.  There  was  a separate  chimney  for  each 
boiler  ; dimensions  2^  inc.  by  34  inc.  inside,  and  5‘2  feet  high,  from  the  level  of 
the  fire-grate,  to  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

The  bottom  of  each  boiler  was  1‘2  Icct  diam.,  and  the  circular  .space  or  furnace 
for  the  flame  to  act  in,  beneath  the  bottom,  was  11  feet  diam.;  the  fire-grate, 
which  was  nearly  on  a level  with  the  flat  floor  of  this  space,  was  one  foot  below 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  but  the  bottom  was  concave  beneath,  and  rose  one  foot 
higher  in  the  middle,  than  at  the  circumference,  so  that  the  clear  height,  from  the 
fire-grate,  to  the  centre  of  the  boiler  bottom,  w-as  two  feet. 

The  back,  or  end  of  the  fire-grate,  farthest  from  the  fire-door,  extended  to 
the  centre  of  the  boiler,  and  the  other,  or  front  end  of  the  fire-grate,  advanced 
quite  to  the  circumference  of  the  circular  furnace  of  1 1 feet  tliam.  .-\t  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  furnace,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  fire-door,  was  a passage 
!2tft.  wide  by  one  foot  high,  to  lead  the  flame  from  the  furnace,  into  the  flue  or 

Oe  round  the  circumference  of  the  boiler.  This  flue  was  six  ft-ct  high  by  2^ 
e at  bottom,  so  that  the  exterior  wall  of  the  flue,  w-as  a circle  I7  feet  diameter. 
A projecting  pier  of  brick-work  was  placed  in  the  passage  of  the  flue,  near  to  the 
part  which  entered  into  the  chimney  : this  contracted  the  aperture  of  the  passage 
to  about  three  feet  high,  by  I6  inches  wide,  as  is  shown  in  the  section  Plate  V, 
by  the  letters  r,  s,  y ; the  dotted  lines  o,  p,  q,  being  the  passage  to  the  chimney. 

Id  all  circular  boilers,  the  passaj^  of  the  circular  flue,  which  encompasses  the  lower  part,  is  inter- 
rupted by  a brick'Work  partition  built  across  it,  nearly  opposite  the  flre*door,  so  as  to  stop  the  passage 
entirely  ; the  entrance  into  the  flue,  from  the  furnace  wneath  the  boiler,  is  at  one  side  of  this  paWition, 
and  the  paseage  from  the  flue  into  the  chimney,  is  at  the  other  side  of  the  same  partition. 


engine  raised  the  water  to  the  other,  and  that  engine  raised  it  up  high  enough  to  run  away,  by  tl>e 
subterranean  Icrcl  or  adit,  which  was  24  fathoms  below  the  surface.  In  the  whole  the  water  was 
raised  50  fathoms. 

This  was  a coromou  arrangement  for  drainiiigthc  lai^  mines  in  Cornwall,  which  required  more 
power  than  one  engine  usually  possessed  ; this  plan  was  called  aharutnaling-. 

A few  years  after  this  engine  was  erect^,  another  adit  was  opened  on  a lower  Icrcl  by  20 
fathoms,  so  as  to  take  away  the  water  at  44  fathoms  below  the  surfoce. 

The  works  at  this,  and  all  the  other  mines  in  Cornwall,  bare  been  greatly  extended  since  Mr. 
Smeaton’s  time. 
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In  coDsequcncc,  the  flame  from  the  furnace,  uuder  the  boiler,  rises  up  from  beneath  the  same, 
throU|th  the^penin;  at  the  place  farthest  from  the  fire'^rate.  and  enters  into  the  circular  flue ; but 
thou|;h  that  entrance  is  quite  cluee  to  the  chimney,  the  brick  partition  prerenU  the  flame  |taasinf 
into  the  chimney  that  way,  hence  it  is  compelled  to  make  a roinplcte  circuit  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  boiler,  till  it  arrives  a^n  at  the  same  brick  partition,  but  on  the  other  side  of  it ; and  then  it 
escapes  into  the  chimney. 

lit  this  lon|[  circuit  the  flame  communicates  so  much  of  its  heat  to  the  boiler,  that  it  is  supposed 
that  nothing^  but  hot  air  is  left  to  pass  into  the  chimney ; but  this  effect  will  very  much  depend 
upon  the  siie  of  the  opening,  from  the  circular  flue,  into  the  chimney  where  it  is  contracted,  as  liefore 
mentioned.  In  modern  engines  a sliding  dam]>er  is  fitted  into  that  part  of  the  passage,  to  enable  the 
attendant  to  regulate  the  opening  at  pIcaHiirc.  I'hc  level  of  the  water  in  the  lioiler  must  be  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  top  of  the  flue  round  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to  ensure  that  there  will 
always  be  water  withinsidethe  boiler,  opjMieitc  to  all  parts  where  the  fire  can  act  rni  the  outside. 

The  bars  of  the  fire-grate  were  made  round,  of  wrought-iron,  2|  inc.  diameter,  in  order  that  when* 
ever  they  became  bent  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  the  curved  side  might  be  turned  upwards  the  next 
time  the  engine  stiipped.  The  spaces  lietween  the  bars  wore  I of  an  inch  wide,  and  they  were  supported 
on  racks  at  each  end.  N.B.  These  bars  were  not  found  durable,  and  were  afterwards  changed  for 
cast-iron  bars  of  greater  depth  and  strength. 

The  building  for  this  engine  was  very  strong ; the  house  was  3(i  feet  long,  by 
20  feet  wide,  outside  of  the  walls ; the  great  lever  wall  was  10  feet  thick  at  the  base, 
and  up  to  the  level  of  the  boiler  head  floor,  and  then  the  upfier  part  was  5 ft. 
thick.  'ITie  end  wall  of  the  house  was  eight  feet  thick  at  bottom.  'ITie  side  walls 
2 ft.  10  inc.  thick.  'ITie  inside  dimensions  of  the  house  were  23  ft.  long,  by 
l-l^  ft.  wide.  All  the  walls  were  built  of  gninite. 

The  length  of  the  great  lever  was  27i  feet,  from  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  to 
the  centre  of  the  pump-rod  The  size  of  the  pit  or  shaft  of  the  mine,  was  10  feet 
long,  by  seven  feet  wide,  inside.  The  house  was  not  built  expressly  for  Mr. 
Smeatoii’s  engine,  but  was  the  building  of  one  of  the  old  engines.  A laige  arch- 
way 18  feet  wide,  was  left  in  the  lower  part  of  each  of  the  side  walls,  to  intrmluec 
the  boiler  ; but  the  former  engine  which  stood  in  this  house  had  only  one  boiler,  of 
an  oblong  fonn,  22  feet  long,  by  8 J feet  wide,  and  its  ends  passed  beneath  these 
arclies.  The  preceding  particulars  of  this  engine,  arc  taken  from  Mr.  8meaton’a 
drawings,  and  we  may  subjoin  the  following  papers  of  his  owm. 


Mr.  Smea/on’s  Remarks  upon  particular  parts  of  the  Engine 
for  Chase  tValer  Mine.  (A) 

[S«  Mr.  Smeaton'fl  Reports,  Vol.  11,  p.  330.] 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a minute  description  of  those  parts  which  are 
to  be  made  in  the  common  manner,  and  which  are  obvious  to  all  practitioners ; it 
is  suflicient  to  explain  those  that  are  more  particular.  In  general,  the  parts  being 
measured  off  from  the  drawings,  and  enlarged  according  to  their  respective  scales,  and 
the  positions  of  the  great  parts  being  first  fixed,  all  the  other  parts  will  fit  together, 
and  perform  their  respective  offices,  without  material  alterations  j and  although 
many  different  proportions  for  the  parts,  will  answer  the  purpose,  yet  those  laid 
down  in  the  plans  will  be  found  to  perfonn  completely,  and  work  with  certainty. 

(6)  These  remarks,  and  thu  three  plates  of  Chase  Water  hre'Cnipnc,  arc  extracted,  with  very 
little  alteration,  from  the  printed  edition  of  Mr.  Smeatou'a  Reports,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  1812. 
The  drawings  fur  that  work  were  made  by  the  author  from  Mr.  Smeutun's  original  plans. 
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Fig.  4,  Plate  VI,  is  a plan  of  the  under  surface  of  the  piston.  It  is  a planking 
of  wood,  which  must  be  fastened  by  the  bolts  and  iron-nngs  A A,  and  B B,  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  cast-iron  piston  plate  C D,  fig.  3,  to  form  the  complete 
piston  ; as  is  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  5,  A B C D. 

Tliia  planking  is  to  be  of  elm  or  beech-wood,  about  2^  inches  thick  when 
worked.  The  edges  of  the  two  planks  forming  the  cross,  are  to  be  grooved  with  a 
plough-plane,  about  j of  an  inch  wide,  and  as  much  in  depth,  and  the  corner-pieces 
tongued,  so  as  to  fit  thereto.  A few  rivets  must  be  put  through  the  cross  planks 
at  their  intersection,  where  they  arc  halved  into  each  other.  This  circular  wood 
piston  being  hooped  on  the  edge,  with  a good  iron  hoop,  ^ an  inch  thick,  and  2^ 
broad,  the  whole  will  be  bound  tight  together.  Tlie  hoop,  out  and  out,  to  be  ^ 
of  an  inch  less  in  diameter,  than  the  cylinder. 

The  flat  iron-rings,  shown  at  AA  and  BB,  fig.  4,  are  to  be  let  into  the 
wood,  flush  with  the  under  surface  of  the  piston ; and  the  bolt-heads  are  to  he 
chamfered  or  counter-sunk  flush  into  the  rings.  The  planking  is  to  be  applied 
beneath  the  cast-iron,  C D,  with  a double  thickness  of  flannel  and  tar,  between 
the  wood  and  the  iron ; and,  in  case  of  irregularities,  the  hollows  must  be  fitted 
up  w'ith  additional  thicknesses  of  flannel,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  between  the 
plate  and  the  wood ; and  the  bolts,  which  pass  up  through  the  iron  piston,  and 
have  the  nuts  screwed  on  their  top  ends,  must  be  carefully  secured  so  as  to  make 
a water-tight  joint  from  almve.  'Inere  are  18  of  these  bolts  in  the  large  ring  A A, 
and  8 bolts  in  the  small  ring  BB. 

The  planking  being  thus  secured,  a sheathing  of  clean  deal-boards,  free  from 
sap,  I of  an  inch  thick,  must  be  nailed  on  beneath  the  jilanking,  with  tar  and  hair, 
or  a single  thickness  of  flannel,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  between  the  planking  and 
sheathing ; and  at  last,  the  sheathing  is  to  be  dressed  off,  so  as  to  be  flat  and 
smooth.  If  any  parts  of  the  extremities  of  the  piston-shanks  are  prominent 
beneath  the  cast-iron,  they  must  be  let  into  the  planking,  and  the  air  excluded 
from  the  cavity,  by  tar  and  hair,  white  lead  and  oil,  &c. 

The  upright  feeding-pipe  L,  Plate  V,  is  designed  to  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a lower  gauge-cock  and  a safety-pijie.  Two  or  three  small  holes  are  to  be 
pierced  through  it,  at  the  depth  proper  for  a lower  gauge-cock,  that  is,  at  the 
lowest  level  which  is  proper  for  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  3 inches  below  these 
holes  the  feeding-pipe  is  to  be  pierced  with  a hole  j inch  diameter ; and  again, 
at  3 inches  lower,  the  pipe  must  terminate  altogether.  By  this  means,  if  the  water 
in  the  boiler  sinks  too  low,  the  small  holes  in  the  feeding-pipe  will  emit  steam, 
and  give  notice  by  a rackling  noise ; but  if  the  water  is  suffered  to  subside  still 
low'er,  the  steam  will  blow  out  by  the  ^ inch  hole,  and  the  noise  will  produce  a 
greater  alarm  ; and  when  the  water  sinLs  so  low,  as  at  intervals  to  be  below  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe,  the  water  and  steam  will  issue  in  such  a manner,  as  to  make  a 
very  great  noise,  and  call  the  engine-man  to  his  duty,  even  if  he  may  have  fallen 
asleep. 

'ITie  injection-cap,  figs.  6 and  7i  PI.  VI.  is  a square  hole  inches  square, 
which  it  is  supposed  will  yield  a sufficient  injection,  when  the  engine  has  to  work 
its  full  lift ; but  at  first  setting  the  engine  to  work,  this  hole  should  be  much  less. 
At  first  it  may  be  pierced  to  only  ^ inch  square,  and  enlarged  as  the  weight  of 
the  column  to  be  lifted,  renders  it  necessary.  The  trouble  of  drawing  the  piston 
out  of  the  cylinder,  to  perfonn  this  enlargement  gradually,  often  tempts  an  engine- 
keeper  to  Ix^in  with  the  injection  aperture  of  the  full  size,  and  may  occasion  much 
mischief  at  starting  a large  engine. 

c c 
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The  injection-cap  is  fixed  by  four  screws,  on  the  top  of  a short  brass  tube, 
which  is  driven  fast  into  the  end  of  the  wooden  injection-pipe,  within  the  cylinder, 
as  shown  in  fig.  5,  the  outside  of  the  bi'ass  tube  being  cut  rough,  so  as  to  stick  in  the 
wood.  A piece  of  wood  is  interposed  between  the  top  of  the  bra.ss  tube,  and  the 
injection-cap  to  make  the  joint,  and  this  may  be  reduced  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
as  may  be  requisite,  to  throw  the  jet  exactly  peq)endicular,  that  it  may  strike  the 
piston  bottom  at  right  angles,  and  be  equally  dispersed  through  the  cylinder. 
The  under  side  of  the  square  orifice  is  chamfered  or  rounded,  that  it  may  throw  up 
a full  bore.  The  cap  can  be  removed  and  replaced  by  others,  with  different 
apertures. 

The  wooden  injection-pipe  is  C inches  bore,  and  12  inches  diameter  outside, 
one  end  of  it  is  fitted  to  the  orifice  of  the  injection-pipe,  in  the  hemispherical 
bottom,  and  it  is  fixed  by  jambing  the  other  end  fa.st,  against  the  steam-pipe  in 
the  centre  of  the  hemis|)here.  The  wood  preserves  the  steam  from  condensation, 
by  the  coldness  of  the  injection-water. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  have  such  tackle  for  drawing  the  piston,  as  to  do  it 
readily.  For  this  purpose  provide  an  iron  cross  of  competent  strength,  the  whole 
length  of  one  bar  being  about  2 feet,  with  a shorter  bar  welded  across  the  middle 
of  it,  about  1 foot  or  15  inches  long  ; each  end  of  the  long  bar  to  be  terminated 
with  an  eye  or  loop.  Also  provide  a rope  of  suitable  strength,  and  in  the  whole 
about  two  yards  long,  with  a hook  at  each  end. 

To  draw  the  piston  with  this  tackle,  the  two  short  arms  of  the  cross  must  be 
introduced  between  those  two  branches  of  the  piston-shank  (.See  fig.  8,  Plate  VI,) 
which  arc  united  at  top,  the  two  long  arms  of  the  cross  being  in  a direction  parallel  to 
the  cylinder  beams ; then  the  two  hooks  of  the  rope,  must  be  hooked  into  the  two 
eyes  at  the  ends  of  the  cross,  and  the  lower  tackle-block  of  pulleys  being  hooked  to 
the  middle  of  the  rope,  the  purchase  of  the  tackle  may  be  made  to  heave  up  the 
piston  > whereby  the  great  chains  will  be  eased  of  the  weight  of  the  piston,  without 
altering  their  situation,  and  the  great  bolt  which  unites  the  chains  to  the  piston- 
shank,  may  be  easily  drawn  out,  and  the  piston  raised  up  out  of  the  cylinder,  into 
a proper  situation  to  admit  a man  down  into  the  cylinder.  The  alteration  within 
the  cylinder  being  completed,  the  piston  may  be  restored  to  its  place,  witli  little  loss 
of  time  or  difficulty. 

As  the  piston  must  frequently  be  rested  upon  the  cup  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  the  weight  would  be  liable  to  bilge  it,  if  it  were  made  of  lead ; it  is  there- 
fore to  be  made  of  cast  iron,  and  the  piston-head  water  should  be  supplied  by 
introducing  a pipe  through  the  side  of  the  cup,  with  a stop-cock  to  regulate  the 
quantity.  Then  the  top  edge  of  the  cup  will  be  clear  all  round,  to  rest  the  piston 
upon  it,  without  disturbing  that  pipe  and  cock.  Some  precaution  in  these 
resjiects  is  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  wooden  bottom. 

It  would  hare  beeo  very  convenient  to  have  made  the  aperture  capable  of  adjustment  from  the 
outside.  Ill  a correspondence  relative  to  this  part,  Air.  Smeaton  says  **  the  sliding  cap  at  laing 
Benton  was  rather  intendctl  for  an  experiment  to  fix  the  projter  siae  of  the  injection-hole,  than  for 
general  use,  for  unless  it  is  executed  with  some  nicety  it  will  not  aneaer  and  he  adds,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  make  that  cap,  and  all  the  apparatus  belonging  to  it,  with  his  own  hands. 
“ There  are  certainly  eomo  advanta^  attending  a sliding  injection-cap,  especially  in  an  engine  where 
the  temperature  of  the  injection-water,  is  liable  to  vary  with  the  aeasona.  The  screw  that  regulates 
the  opening  of  the  cap,  works  in  a little  conical  piece  of  brass,  which  being  driven  (with  white 
lead  and  oil)  into  a hole  broached  taper,  through  the  metal  of  the  cylinder,  makes  an  air-tight  joint, 
and  as  several  of  the  threads  of  the  screw,  are  contained  in  this  piece  of  brass,  and  on  its  first  sppli- 
cation  it  is  dipped  in  tar,  the  joint  is  made  tight,  without  further  trouble.** 
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Tlie  cast-iron  piston  CD,  figs.  3 and  5,  is  a flat  circular  dish,  66  inches 
diameter  outside,  and  1 ^ inc.  thick,  the  rim  or  raised  edge  being  5 inches  high 
on  the  outside ; and  through  this  rim  are  18  holes,  for  the  bmts  to  fasten  the  wooden 
bottom.  In  the  middle  part  of  the  flat  plate,  arc  four  large  square  holes,  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  shanks  or  prongs,  which  suspend  the  piston.  The  plate  is  made 
thicker  round  those  holes,  which  arc  made  larger  at  the  lower  side,  and  the  ends 
of  the  branches  are  dovetailed,  but  being  smaller  than  the  holes,  these  can  be  in- 
serted into  them,  and  then  by  driving  in  a key,  by  the  side  of  each  dovetail,  it  is 
jambed  so  fast  into  the  hole,  that  it  cannot  draw  out  again. 

Figs.  3 and  5 also  explain  the  harness  or  parts  by  which  the  piston  is  suspended 
from  the  great  lever.  The  four  prongs  which  are  affixed  to  the  piston,  are  each 
2 inches  square ; they  are  formed  into  two  loops  at  the  upper  end,  and  arc  united 
by  one  single  joint-pin,  3 inc.  diam.  to  throe  other  long  upright  links,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing ; and  these  are  connected  by  another  joiiit-pin,  3 ine.  diam.  with  a 
short  horizontal  link,  each  end  of  which  is  connected  by  a pin  of  2^-inc.  diam.  with 
a pair  of  long  upright  links,  which  at  the  upper  ends  arc  Jointed  by  similar  pins  to 
short  horizontal  links,  to  the  ends  of  which,  the  chains  are  connected.  By  this 
arrangement,  each  of  the  four  chains  must  bear  an  equal  part  of  the  weight.  The 
middle  links  of  each  chain  are  formed  out  of  wrought  iron  bar,  2 inc.  by  1 inc. 
welded  into  loops,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Therefore  the  section  of  the  metal  in 
each  link  is  squ.  inc.,  and  four  of  these,  (=:  l6  squ.  inc.)  bear  all  the  weight. 
The  outside  links  of  each  chain  are  made  of  iron  1 inc.  squ.,  but  being  double  tlie 
number  of  the  former,  they  have  the  same  strength  ; the  joint-pins  of  the  chains 
are  2 inc.  diam. ; the  length  of  each  link,  or  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  one 
pin  to  that  of  the  next,  9 inc. 

ITie  form  of  the  great  lever,  or  working  beam,  is  sufficiently  shown  at  D D, 
Plate  V,  but  it  is  composed  of  twice  as  many  pieces  as  appear  in  that  view.  The 
cast-iron  plate  for  the  axis  of  the  lever  is  30  inc.  wide  by  .5  inC.  in  thickness.  The 
four  pieces  of  timber,  which  form  the  middle  part  of  the  lever,  are  made  of  whole 
balks  of  fir,  12  inc.  squ.  when  dressed ; the  axis  is  notched,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  into  each  of  these  beams,  to  keep  the  axis  steady;  and  when  they  arc  fitted, 
the  ends  are  sprung  together,  as  in  the  drawing,  and  the  outsides  are  moulded  oflT 
towards  the  extremities,  by  a fair  curve. 

It  is  best  to  spring  these  four  principal  pieces  together,  before  the  rest  of  the 
beams ; and  leaving  them  a little  longer  than  the  others,  their  ends  may  be  confined 
together  by  hoops  ; and  their  curved  outsides  being  made  fair,  the  sixteen  exter- 
nal plank  pieces,  which  are  all  6 inc.  by  12  inc.  are  to  be  applied  upon  the  four 
principals,  one  at  a time,  by  strong  notched  pieces  of  wood,  which  the  carpenters 
call  clams : several  of  these  clams  being  applied  on  each  side,  between  the  places 
where  the  bolts  are  to  be,  these,  by  the  aid  of  wedges,  will  bring  all  the  pieces 
together ; then  the  iron  bolts  and  plates  are  to  be  fitted,  and  all  the  twenty  pieces 
bound  fa.s-t  together.  Lastly ; the  places  for  the  drift-keys  are  to  be  mortised  out 
in  the  joints,  between  the  different  pieces ; or,  to  save  trouble  in  mortising,  a little 
attention  to  measures,  will  enable  the  carpenter  to  nick  the  pieces  with  a saw,  and 
•split  out  the  cores,  before  they  are  brought  together ; and  the  mortices  thus  made, 
being  a little  too  short  at  first,  they  arc  to  be  very  carefully  dressed  straight  and 
made  true,  with  a heading  chisel.  After  this,  the  oak  keys  arc  to  be  adapted  to 
the  mortices,  with  a plane,  one  by  one,  easing  the  parts  that  bear.  The  keys  arc 
to  be  made  of  heart  of  oak,  perfectly  dry  and  hard.  The  keys  are  to  have  no 
drift  up  and  down  ; that  is,  they  arc  to  be  quite  parallel  in  their  thickness,  which  ii 
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inches ; but  they  take  their  drift  endways  of  the  mortices,  being  6 inches  wide 
at  one  side  of  the  lever,  and  5 at  the  other. 

N.  B. — If  any  key  fits  well,  but  drives  too  far,  or,  if  by  tightening  occa.sinually 
after  the  engine  is  set  to  work,  it  gets  driven  too  far,  it  is  better  to  put  it  in  again 
witli  a strip  of  pasteboard  of  an  equal  thickness,  than  to  make  a new  key,  as  the 
old  one  is  more  sure  to  fit.  The  dressing  of  the  ends  of  the  mortices  as  near 
as  possible  to  a straight  line,  across  all  the  breadth  of  the  beams,  is  the  princi|ial 
nicetjr  of  workmanship  that  is  required  in  framing  the  great  lever  (c). 

The  same  system  of  combining  timber  is  to  be  used  for  the  cylinder-beams 
FF,  Plate  V,  between  which  the  cylinder  is  suspended,  and  which  arc  kept  down, 
by  the  ends  being  entered  into  the  side  walls  of  the  house.  The  keys  being  for 
the  same  use  as  in  the  great  lever,  the  same  care  must  be  observed  in  fitting  them 
accurately  into  the  mortices.  Each  cylinder-beam  F is  1 ft.  broad  by  5 1-  ft.  deep,  and 
is  composed  of  six  timbers,  united  by  twelve  bolts  passing  through  all  the  depth  of 
each  beam,  and  with  twenty  oak  keys,  inserted  between  the  joints  of  the  timbers,  viz. 
four  keys  in  each  joint.  The  cylinder-beams  are  the  same  depth  at  the  ends  as  at 
the  middle,  and  their  length  between  the  side  walls  of  the  house,  by  which  they 
arc  supported,  is  ft. 

As  the  bolts  of  the  iron  plates,  which  unite  the  different  pieces  of  the  wooden 
pump-rod  or  spear,  are  the  most  liable  to  fail,  a method  is  shown  in  figs.  8,  9. 
and  10,  Plate  VI,  to  give  them  a very  increased  strength,  without  cutting  or 
weakening  the  wood  more  than  usual.  For  this  puiqrose,  the  bolts  are  not  a 
uniform  square,  but  are  inc.  by  1 inc.,  and  are  driven  through  the  iron  plates 
and  the  wood  spear,  the  breadthways  upwards.  'Fhe  whole  substance  of  the  bolt  is 
well  fitted  into  the  plate  at  the  nut  end,  as  well  as  at  the  head  end  of  the  bolt.  If 
this  increase  of  projection  is  thought  to  be  objectionable,  it  may  be  sufficiently 
reduced  by  using  drift-keys,  instead  of  screws  and  nuts,  and  that  will  also  render 
the  work  more  simple. 

The  lower  ends  of  the  iron  plates  for  the  top  of  the  main-spear,  are  bent  or 
hooked  inwards,  into  the  wood,  that  they  may  hold  more  securely ; and  the  same 
method  will  be  proper  also  for  the  other  spear-plates  which  unite  the  different 
lengths  of  wood.  ITie  hook  part  should  not  penetrate  more  than  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  into  the  wood. 

The  spear  is  su])poscd  to  be  a single  rod  from  the  engine,  down  to  near  the 
upper  punq>-head ; then  it  is  proposed  to  be  divided  into  three  separate  rods  or 
spears,  united  flatways  by  the  usual  method,  to  go  down  to  the  three  lifta  of  pumps. 

(c)  The  grreat  tever  of  this  engine  apnears  by  the  drawiop  to  have  been  of  prodigious  strength. 
The  depth  in  the  centre  was  74  inc,  of  which  the  iron  axis  occupied  5 inc  at  the  middle  parts. 
The  breadth  was  24  inc.  It  consisted  of  twenty  beams  of  fir,  viz.  ten  one  above  another,  as  seen  in 
the  figures  and  two  such  seta  side  by  side.  The  depth  of  the  lever  at  the  extremities  waa  60  inc.  by 
24  inc.  These  twenty  pieces  were  united  by  two  large  iron  bands  near  the  centre,  inc.  wide,  by 
4 inc  thick,  with  nuts  at  their  upper  ends  to  bind  the  wood  fast ; and  also  thirty<.two  into  bolts,  ] inc 
diam.,  each  of  which  passed  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  beams,  at  the  places  sliuwn  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure}  but  there  were  four  bolts  abreast  at  each  of  those  places.  'J'he  up{ier  and  lower 
ends  of  each  of  these  bolts,  passed  through  sixteen  strong  iron  plates,  which  were  let  into  the  wimhI  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  lever;  and  as  each  plate  extended  all  across  its  breadth,  they  united  tlie 
two  sets  of  beams,  which  were  side  by  side. 

There  were  two  large  oak  keys,  7 inc  by  5 inc  inserted  between  the  four  principal  beams  in  the 
middle,  and  fifty-four  smaller  keys,  2^  inc.  by  5 inc.  inserted  between  the  joints  of  Uie  different 
lieams,  towards  the  ends  of  the  lever,  aa  shown  in  the  plate.  The  cvlindrical  gudgeons  or  pivots,  at 
the  cods  of  the  axis,  on  which  this  immense  lever  was  |mised,  were  8^  inc.  diam.  and  84  inc.  length  of 
bearing;  tfaer  rested  in  braes  sockets,  let  into  large  blocks  of  wood,  worked  into  the  masonry  of  thu 
lever  wall:  tlie  length  or  distance  between  these  bearings  was  ft. 
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But  the  uppermost  pump  should  be  wrought  by  the  middle  of  the  three  parallel 
spears,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  dead  spear,  ou  each  side  of  the  middle  one,  may 
be  as  nearly  equal,  as  the  ease  admits  ; and  on  that  account,  the  great  spear  will  be 
less  liable  to  swag  in  working.  And  as  the  three  pumps  are  in  different  heights, 
and  will  not  interfere,  the  two  outside  ones  may  be  placed  nearer  to  the  middle 
than  usual,  if  found  more  convenient. 

The  upper  end  of  the  spear  is  shown  at  figs.  S and  9 to  be  7 inc.  sou.,  and  is 
intended  to  continue  of  that  size,  down  to  the  division  into  three  parallel  spears. 
But  for  greater  security  in  joining  the  several  pieces,  it  may  be  more  eligible  to 
make  it  8 inches  by  6 inc.  or  rather  10  inc.  by  5 me.  for  the  upper  length,  and  the 
rest  of  the  different  pieces  to  l>c  united  in  the  following  manner. 

The  lower  half  of  the  length  of  the  first  piece,  to  be  cut  half  away,  re- 
ducing its  breadth  by  a shoulder,  to  a rod  5 inc.  square.  Suppose  the  lengths 
of  spear-wood  are  50  ft.  this  shoulder  will  be  at  25  ft.  from  the  top ; then 
another  piece,  of  5 inc.  square  and  50  ft.  long,  being  applied,  it  will  reach  25  ft. 
below  the  end  of  the  first  piece.  The  jump-joint  of  the  ends  of  the  two  pieces, 
to  be  secured  with  three  spear-plates,  one  ou  each  side  of  the  joint,  and  one 
oppasite  to  that  side  where  the  wood  is  whole : these  plates  to  be  cross-bolted 
together,  with  bolts  of  the  kind  already  mentioned.  To  the  shoulder  formed 
between  the  two  pieces  last  joined,  a third  length  of  5 inches  square  is  to  be 
applied,  and  it  will  exceed  the  former  by  half  its  length  ; the  butt-joint  to  be 
secured  by  three  plates,  us  before ; and  so  on  till  the  required  length  of  spear, 
10  inc.  by  5 inc.,  is  formed. 

By  this  means,  one  half  of  the  wood,  or  5 inc.  squ.  will  everywhere  be  whole, 
and  the  other  half  of  5 inches  will  be  secured  by  spear-plates,  in  the  strongest 
manner.  To  keep  the  rods  which  are  thus  united  together,  from  drawing,  in  case 
of  any  failure  in  either  half,  a mortice  of  1 inc.  by  5 inc.  may  be  cut  out,  in  the 
joint  between  the  two  5-inch  pieces ; and  a key  of  dry  oak,  of  1 inc.  thick,  and  5 
inches  high,  being  driven  into  the  mortice,  as  is  shown  between  the  different 
beams  of  the  great  lever,  one  half  the  thickness  of  this  key  will  be  in  one  of  the 
5-inc.  pieces,  and  the  other  half  in  the  other,  so  as  to  prevent  them  slipping 
one  by  the  other.  The  place  of  this  key,  should  be  between  the  two  last  bolts 
at  the  ends  of  the  spear-plates,  and  also  two  more  such  keys  may  be  introduced 
at  equal  distances  between  each  set  of  spear-plates,  putting  two  clinch-bolts 
through  both  pieces  of  5 inches,  one  above,  and  the  other  below  each  key.  The 
three  small  parallel  spears,  below  the  division  are  supposed  to  be  made  and  secured 
in  the  usual  way. 

As  the  work  is  to  be  executed  by  experienced  engineers,  acquainted  with  the 
usual  practice,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  those  things  for  which  no  particular 
directions  are  given,  arc  to  be  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  subject  to  local  conve- 
niences, at  the  discretion  of  the  engineers. 

The  steam-pipe  is  12  inc.  diam.,  the  rduction-pi^e  8 inc.  diam.,  and  the  two 
short  necks  for  the  injection,  and  for  the  snifting  are  b inc.  diam.  All  these  parts 
are  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  the  hemispherical  bottom,  as  shown  in  fig.  5. 

The  snifting-clack  or  valve,  is  a short  cylindrical  plug  of  boxwood,  driven 
tight  into  the  neck  in  the  cylinder  bottom,  and  perforated  with  an  orifice  3 inc. 
diam.,  which  is  fitted  with  a circular  flap-valve  of  brass,  applied  to  the  flat  end  of 
the  plug,  so  as  to  cover  the  orifice.  It  is  hung  on  a hinge-joint  at  the  upper  side. 
A conical  copper  funnel  is  screwed  to  the  neck,  so  as  to  form  a case  or  coVer  to  the 
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valve ; and  a stop-cock  of  or  3 iiic.  water-way  is  soldered  to  the  spout  of  this 
funnel,  to  r^ulate  the  aperture  of  the  snift  at  pleasure. 


Erplamtion  qf  the  Working  Gear,  Plate  VII, 

Fig.  1,  Plate  VI  Ij  is  a plan  of  the  lower  side  or  working  surface  of  the  cast-iron 
regulator-plate,  which  is  fixed  in  the  top  or  crown  of  the  boiler.  Fig.  2 is  a plan 
of  the  moveable  valve,  or  brass  plate,  winch  works  against  the  lower  surface  of  the 
fixed  plate : and  fig.  3 is  a section  of  the  complete  regulator,  showing  the  two 
parts  put  together. 

Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 of  the  same  plate,  represent  the  working  gear  on  a large 
scale,  to  show  its  different  positions. 

The  aperture  in  the  regulator-plate  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  prominent 
margin,  or  border,  round  the  aperture,  to  which  the  moveable  plate  is  fitted,  is 
ij  of  an  inch  wide : the  area  of  the  sectorial  ajierturc  is  c<iual  to  that  of  the 
circular  passage  of  the  steam-pipe,  of  12  inc.  diam.j  and  it  is  brought  into  that 
size  and  form,  in  the  height  of  the  short  steam-pipe,  fig.  .3 ; so  that  the  upper 
part  thereof  is  a circular  figure,  though  the  lower  part  conforms  to  the  aperture 
of  the  regulator. 

ITie  upright  axis  of  the  regulator  is  a square  iron  pin,  having  a conical  plug 
of  brass  cast  upon  it,  which  is  accurately  fitted  into  the  socket  of  the  fixed  ]iart,  by 
grinding,  as  snowm  in  fig.  3.  'J'be  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  square  iron  pin, 
project  above  and  below  the  brass  plug,  to  fix  on  the  handle  or  spanner  at  to]),  on 
the  outside  of  the  boiler,  and  the  moveable  regulator-plate  or  valve,  fig.  2,  at  the 
bottom,  withinside  the  boiler. 

In  setting  the  boiler  and  cylinder,  some  space  ought  to  be  left  between  the 
upper  end  of  the  regulator  steam-pipe,  fig.  3,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder- 
bottom  steam-pipe ; as  shown  in  Plate  V.  This  space  may  be  filled  up  with  a 
ring  of  iron  or  lead,  so  as  to  make  a continuation  of  the  two  pipes  inside,  and  sup- 
port the  wrapping  of  canvas,  and  sheet  lead,  which  is  to  be  bound  round  it  with 
cord,  to  make  the  joint. 

The  cast-iron  regulator-plate,  figs.  1 and  3,  Plate  VII,  is  to  be  fixed  upon  a 
copper  plate  adapted  thereto,  and  also  to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to  close  the 
opening  of  3 ft.  diam.  which  is  left  in  the  top  of  the  boiler.  This  plate  is  to  be 
only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  to  be  set,  neither  concave  or  convex,  but  as 
flat  as  possible ; so  that  it  will  spring  up  and  down,  and  give  way  to  the  working 
of  the  engine,  without  straining  the  joints. 

The  cylinder  and  the  boiler,  with  the  regulator,  and  the  great  lever,  with  the 
plug-beam,  being  fixed  according  to  the  general  design,  Plate  V,  the  next  thing 
is,  to  examine  the  angles  which  the  regulator  and  injection-cock  require  to  be  tumeil, 
in  order  to  completely  open  and  shut  their  respective  pa.ssages. 

The  dotted  lines  in  the  plan,  fig.  8,  represent  the  different  positions  of  the 
handle  or  spanner  of  the  regulator,  in  which  it  is  open  and  shut.  A is  the  socket, 
in  which  the  perpendicular  conical  pin  of  the  regulator  turns.  (N.  B.  To  bring 
the  figure  into  less  compa.ss,  the  centre  A is  brought  forwards  from  its  true  ]>osition 
towards  the  working  gear.)  The  line  A a is  siipposcil  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
position  of  the  great  lever,  and  parallel  to  the  cylinder-beams.  The  line  \ b is 
Xhc  position  of  the  spanner,  when  the  regulator  is  shut,  and  -A  C its  position  w hen 
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open.  The  angle  b \ c will  therefore  he  the  whole  motion  of  the  regulator,  and 
spanner  almut  their  centre.  This  angle  is  supposed  to  he  50  deg. ; the  angle.  5 A a, 
being  hiO  deg.,  and  o A c,  30  deg. 

The  radius  or  length  of  the  spanner  A b,  from  the  centre,  to  the  joint-pin 
which  unites  it  to  the  sliding  stirrii(>-rod,  is  IS  inc.,  and  the  links  which  suspend  the 
other  end  of  the  sliding  stirrup-rod  from  the  axis  of  the  hummer  Y are  IS  inc. 
length.  N.  B.  The  angle  A A a is  made  less  than  the  angle  a A c,  hccause  the 
sliding  valve  requires  most  force  to  move  it  when  it  is  shut.  When  it  is  open 
it  is  not  confined,  except  hy  its  own  friction : but  when  it  is  shut  it  must 
endure  the  pressure  of  the  steam  beneath  it,  when  there  is  a vacuum  in  the 
steam-pipe  above  it. 

hig.  ()  is  a section  of  the  square  water-way  of  the  injection-cock  ; the  dotted 
lines  show  the  relative  size  of  the  brass  turning  plug,  and  its  socket.  The  mean 
diameter  of  the  cock-plug  being  5 inc.  will  allow  an  aperture  3 inc.  wide,  and 
6 inc.  high.  , 

A plug  of  this  size  is  of  a considerable  weight ; but  to  diminbh  the  friction, 
a part  of  the  weight  is  to  be  home  ujKm  the  point  of  a perpendicular  screw,  sup- 
ported by  a frame  hooked  upon  the  square  branches  of  the  cock,  on  each  side  of  the 
socket  for  the  plug : rf  e,  figs.  4 and  6,  is  this  screw ; _/g,  is  the  suspended 
frame,  and  A is  a counter-nut,  to  prevent  the  screw  moving,  by  the  turning  of  the 
cock-plug.  This  frame  hangs  loose  without  any  confinement,  being  kept  to  its 
place  by  the  point  of  the  screw,  and  the  hooks  are  made  so  slight  and  thin,  as  to 
allow  them  to  spring,  and  bear  up  any  part  of  the  weight  of  the  plug,  till  it  is 
found  to  move  with  freedom.  As  this  tends  to  prevent  unnecessary  wear,  it  is 
material  to  the  performance  of  the  engine. 

The  plug  of  the  injection-cock  should  be  made  to  take  out,  in  order  to  grease 
it  frequently  with  hi^s-lard,  or  other  soft  grease,  and  a valve  must  be  fitted  at  top 
of  the  injection-pipe,  to  stop  the  water  while  this  is  doing.  By  the  incessant 
motion  of  the  engine,  the  injection-cock  will  not  remain  long  tight,  but  to  catch 
any  water  which  may  leak  out  by  the  plug,  a copper  funnel  i i k,  is  supimitcd 
in  an  iron  ring  m m,  which  is  fastened  by  a branch  n,  (see  also  fig.  5)  to  one  of  the 
posts  D of  the  working-gear.  The  water  may  be  received  from  the  spout  k of  the 
tunnel,  into  a small  wooden  trough,  and  conveyed  to  the  waste  water. 

An  injection-cock,  made  on  the  above  proportions,  will  completely  open  and 
shut  the  pas-sage  by  an  angular  motion  of  80",  as  is  shown  in  the  Plan,  fig.  5, 
where  B o is  the  position  of  the  injection-spanner  when  the  passage  is  open,  and 
B p the  position  when  it  is  shut. 

The  height  of  the  handle  or  spanner  of  the  regulator  being  given,  as  y r, 
in  fig.  4,  the  height  of  the  tumbler’s  centre  .!•  will  be  10  inches  higher.  And 
the  height  of  the  injection-spanner  B,  being  given,  the  height  of  the  centre  Z,  of 
the  lever  called  the  F,  will  be  13^  inc.  higher.  'I'hc  Plan,  fig.  5,  shows  the  distance 
of  the  two  points  o and  p,  fig.  4,  where  the  acting  radius  of  the  fork  Z o,  or  Zp 
meets  the  injection-spanner,  when  the  cock  is  quite  open,  or  quite  shut.  The 
distance  B q of  the  plane  of  the  F lever,  from  the  centre  line  of  the  injection-cock, 
is  7i  inc.,  but  by  bending  the  fork  a little  towards,  or  from  the  cock,  it  will  cause 
the  spanner  of  the  cock  to  turn  more  or  less  as  may  be  requisite. 

DD,  fig.  4,  is  the  upjier  part  of  the  fore-post  marked  D in  the  Plan,  fig.  5, 
but  the  rest  of  the  post  is  supposed  to  be  removed  in  fig.  4,  to  show  what  is 
behind  it ; K E £ is  the  other  post,  also  marked  E in  the  Plan. 
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To  support  the  F lever,  and  keep  it  steady  in  working,  it  is  fixed  upon  an 
axis  of  a competent  length,  and  its  latch  above,  is  also  fixed  upon  an  axis  j the 
near  end  of  which  is  supported  by  a bracket  C}  H H,  from  the  fore-post  1).  The 
arm  supporting  the  near  end  of  the  axis  of  the  F lever,  is  similar,  but  is  shown 
broken  off',  as  K L L ; the  far  ends  of  both  axes  arc  supported  by  a back-post  M M, 
because  they  could  not  go  across  to  the  far  pillar  E,  on  account  of  the  tumbler 
or  Y.  The  pin  or  stud  at  S is  driven  into  the  pillar  M,  to  support  the  latch  from 
falling  too  far,  after  the  F lever  is  discharged,  and  the  tail  / 1 attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  latch,  serves  as  a handle  to  strike  off'  the  injection,  in  working  by  hand. 

In  fig.  5,  the  latch  with  its  axis  and  ann  lying  directly  above  the  F,  cannot 
be  distinguished,  but  the  handle  1 1 of  the  latch  tail  is  shown. 

The  only  parts  which  require  an  exact  form  arc  the  F,  and  those  two  arms, 
8 and  7>  of  the  Y which  work  in  the  plug-beam ; these  parts  may  be  moulded  by 
drawing  them  out  upon  a board,  thus : 

• For  the  arms  of  the  tumbler,  or  Y,  first  form  a square  section  of  its  axis,  draw 
a line  representing  r t across  the  square,  and  set  off  the  points  8 tc  & and  /, 
according  to  the  measures,  and  at  these  points  cross  the  line  j y,  with  the  per- 
pendiculars 1 u 4,  ^ tc  5,  3 & f),  and  I 7 setting  off  the  points  1,  ii,  3,  on  one  side, 
according  to  the  distances  v 1,  w ‘i  and  & 3,  measured  from  the  scale,  and  also  set 
off  the  points  4,  3,  6,  7,  from  the  distances  u4,  ic5,  & 6,  and  t 7.  on  the  other  side  ; 
this  done,  draw  a fair  curve  through  the  points  3,  2,  1,  8,  and  7,  G,  5,  4,  8,  and 
lastly,  fixing  a square  piece  of  wood  or  iron,  U]x>n  the  square  representing  the  axis, 
the  board  is  prepared.  The  arms  of  the  Y being  fonned  in  iron,  with  sipiare  holes 
through  them  to  fit  the  axis,  apply  them  upon  the  prominent  square  on  the 
board  ; and  haring  heated  the  iron  as  much  as  necessary,  each  arm  must  be  bended 
till  it  answers  to  its  intended  curve. 

The  legs  of  the  Y may  be  set  to  a pn^r  opening  by  drawing  a circle  tjy,  lo, 
fig.  4,  with  a radius  equal  to  the  length  of  the  suspending  links,  viz.  12  inches,  and 
from  a middle  line  x 10,  setting  oft‘5  inches  each  way,  from  10  towards  9,  and  from 
10  towards  1 1,  then  the  Y being  in  like  manner  applied  upon  a central  square,  the 
legs  are  to  be  opened,  till  the  insides  touch  the  two  points  1 1 and  9 respectively. 

The  figure  of  the  F will  be  constructed  by  drawing  a line  12,  2,  13 ; and 
with  a radius  of  2 ft.  2 inc.  striking  the  circle  13,  14,  15;  then  draw  the  line 
Z 14,  for  the  middle  line  of  the  fork,  so  that  the  angle  15,  Z,  14,  may  be  75"; 
and  setting  off  the  arch  14,  16,  eq^ual  to  the  arch  14,  15,  the  line  s,  16,  will  give 
the  proper  position  for  the  middle  line  of  the  hammer-weight.  The  angle  or 
bend  Z,  12,  17,  ill  the  handle  of  the  F is  1.31",  or  49°  from  the  straight  line. 
Lastly,  marking  off  the  proper  thicknessc.s,  and  the  branch  to  be  caught  by  the 
latch,  the  F lever  may  be  formed  from  this  mould. 

The  positions  and  shajics  of  the  other  parts  will  be  readily  determined  by 
measurement  from  the  design;  butwhereverthemeasures  marked  upon  the  plan  differ 
from  those  resulting  from  the  scale,  the  figurctl  measures  are  to  be  adhered  to. 

Fig.  7 is  a slider,  which  may  be  fixed  upon  the  plug-beam,  instead  of  the  pin 
marked  in  the  plan  at  N ; and  the  rounded  end  of  the  slider  at  X will  per- 
form the  office  of  that  pin,  which  is  to  depress  the  handle  of  the  F,  to  shut  the 
injection-cock.  Figure  7 shows  a part  of  the  ping-beam  in  two  positions,  with 
the  slider  affixed  to  it.  One  position  shows  the  left-hand  half  of  the  plug-beam, 
as  seen  in  front,  the  spectator  looking  towards  the  cylinder.  The  dotterl  line 
PP  represents  the  middle  line  of  the  slot  which  is  cut  down  the  plug-beam. 
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The  other  view  shows  the  plug-beam  sideways,  but  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  ' 

In  both  jMsitiuns  of  fig.  7,  Q R shows  a part  of  the  plug-beam,  N V the 
slider,  and  W 20,  W 20,  two  screws  for  retaining  the  slider  in  its  place.  By  this 
slider,  the  working  stroke  of  the  engine  may  be  adjusted  by  smaller  differences  than 
the  distance  of  the  holes  would  occasion,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  length  of  the 
returning  stroke  is  adjusted  by  more  or  fewer  saddle  pieces  of  leather. 

I,  fig.  4,  is  a roller  whieh  reaches  from  the  jwst  D to  the  post  E,  and  is 
furnished  with  a ratchet  and  catch,  to  adjust  the  check  rope  for  the  tumbler  of  the 
Y to  a proper  length.  A soft  matted  rope,  soaked  in  tar,  answers  well  for  this 
purjiose,  having  little  elasticity,  the  same  for  the  check  rope  to  the  fallerof  the  F. 

A sliding  rail  for  the  handle  or  spanner  of  the  regulator  to  rest  upon  is  not 
represented,  being  a thing  of  course. 

N.  B.  If  the  weight  of  the  tumbler  falling  towards  the  cylinder,  should  not 
sufficiently  shut  the  regulator,  the  long  shank  of  the  Y may  lie  bent  from  a right 
line  a little  over  towards  the  cylinder,  which  will  in  effect  counteract  the  weight 
of  the  arms,  acting  in  a contrary  direction. 

Note.  In  other  engines  which  Mr.  Smeaton  constracted  afterwards,  he 
I used  a better  inethoil  of  communicating  the  motion  of  the  F lever,  to  the  injection- 

cock.  This  was  a toothed  sector  fixed  on  the  axis  of,  the  I*’,  in  place  of  the  fork, 
and  acting  with  a toothcd-wheci,  fixed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  tuniing-plug  of  the 
injection-cock,  in  place  of  a simple  arm  or  lever.  fSec  Plate  VII.  fig.  <).)  He  says, 

“ No  part  of  a fire-engine  is  more  apt  to  get  out  of  order  and  be  troublesome, 

• than  the  injection-cock,  when  moved  by  the  common  F motion,  with  a forked 
lever,  which  acts  upon  a single  arm  on  the  cock-plug ; because  it  cannot  be  well 
made  to  produce  a complete  quarter  turn  of  the  cock-plug,  so  that  there  will 
remain  some  parts  that  never  mutually  apply  themselves,  and  therefore  produce  an 
inequality  in  the  wear.  A semicircular  toothed-wheel  upon  the  top  end  of  the  cock- 
plug  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; but  by  making  it  a whole  circle,  the  plug 
may  be  tunicd  round  to  either  side,  and  workra  day  for  day,  to  each  side,  which 
will  further  tend  to  produce  an  equal  wear;  and  this,  with  daily  greasing,  will 
preserve  the  cock  four  times  as  long,  before  it  becomes  equally  imperfect  with  the 
common  one.” 

The  toothed  sector,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  F lever  in  place  of  the  arm  F, 
was  12*inchcs  radius,  and  had  five  teeth,  .or  round  pins,  projecting' from  the  face 
of  it,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  motion ; these  worked  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
0 p,  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  turning  plug,  which  wheel  was  10  inches  diameter, 
and  had  12  teeth  or  pins  projecting  upwards  from  its  face,  that  is,  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  motion.  The  operation  is  the  same  as  that  already  described. 

The  injection-pipe  was  made  of  lead,  and  of  large  diameter ; not  merely  on 
account  of  giving  a free  passage  to  the  water,  but  to  cause  the  water  to  move  very 
slowly  through  the  pipe ; otherwise  the  energy  of  the  moving  column  would  have 
been  so  great,  when  the  current  was  suddenly  stopped,  by  shutting  the  injection- 
cock,  as  to  have  strained  the  joints,  and  burst  the  pipe.  'I'he  joints  of  the  pipe 
were  soldered. 

'ITie  joint  between  the  cylinder  and  its  bottom,  was  made  by  a ring  of  lead, 

I .screw  ed  between  their  flanges,  and  made  tight  by  strong  white  lead  putty,  smeared 

I on  the  lead.  The  joints  of  the  pumps  were  also  made  with  lead  rings,  wrapped 

round  with  strips  of  flannel  soaked  in  tar.  The  lead  rings  were  smaller  than  the 
circle  of  the  screw-bolts  by  which  the  flanges  were  united. 

u D 
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Directions  to  be  observed  in  adjusting  the  engine  for  work. 

As  a considerable  weight  will  be  required,  at  one  or  other  end  of  the  great 
lever,  to  make  a proper  balance  of  the  pump-rods  and  piston,  a number  of  cast- 
iron  weights  should  be  provided.  They  should  be  adamed  one  to  another,  so  as 
to  pack  into  one  of  the  triangular  spaces  formed  under  tne  ends  of  the  great  lever, 
between  the  arch-heads  and  their  braces  or  struts.  These  weights  being  made  in 
pieces  2 feet  in  length,  will  reach  through  all  the  breadth  of  the  beams ; they 
should  be  about  1 ewt-  or  cwt.  each  piece,  that  as  many  may  be  used  as  Ls 
found  needful  (o). 

All  the  parts  of  the  engine  being  put  together,  and  in  their  respective  places, 
but  the  buckets  being  without  leathers,  and  the  piston  being  without  packing, 
place  a weight  of  38  cwt.  (=  42.96  lbs.)  upon  the  piston  ; that  is  a little  more 
than  1 pound  per  souare  inch ; then  try,  by.  levers  or  small  tackle,  whether  the 
great  lever,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  are  in  balance ; that  is,  whether  the 
resistance  to  motion  be  equal  both  ways.  If  it  be,  it  is  well ; if  not,  put  as  many 
of  the  balancing  weights  on  one  end,  or  the  other,  of  the  great  lever  as  will  bring 
the  whole  to  a balance,  or  indifference  to  motion  cither  way ; then  hx  the  balancing 
weights  fast  to  the  lever,  so  that  they  cannot  be  displaced  in  working,  and  take 
away  the  38  cwt.  from  the  piston.  It  is  expected  that  the  engine,  when  set  to 
work  with  a full  supply  of  steam,  will  go  quicker  in  the  returning  stroke^han  in  tlie 
working  stroke,  and  if  so,  the  balance  must  not  be  altered  on  that  account  (A).  The 
counterweight  of  the  engine  when  thus  adjusted,  will  be  a little  more  than  1 lb. 
per  sq.  inch  of  the  piston. 

Take  the  mean  diameter  of  the  valve  of  the  puppet-clack,  or  safety-valve,  in 
inches,  and  multiply  it  by  itself,  and  the  product  will  be  the  proper  number  of 
pounds  weight,  for  the  load  of  the  puppet-clack,  including  its  own  weight.  For 
instance,  if  the  puppet-clack  is  5J  inches  diameter,  then  5"  5 X 5’5=3()'25; 
therefore  its  weight  must  be  30^  lbs.  including  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  of 
the  valve  itself.  The  elasticity  of  the  steam  will  then  be  regulated  to  1 lb.  per 
circular  inch,  or  '78  lbs  per  sq.  inch. 

A small  cock,  such  as  are  used  for  wine  or  spirit-casks,  must  be  inserted  into 
some  convenient  part  of  the  upper  side  of  the  sloping  eduction-pipe,  not  only 
to  admit  air  to  fill  the  cylinder  when  the  engine  ceases  to  work,  but  mso  tft  admit 
a small  quantity  of  air  continually  while  it  is  working.  At  first*  setting  the 
engine  to  work,  this  cock  must  be  shut,  and  the  cock  in  the  snifting-pipe  must  be 

3uite  opened,  but  when  the  engine  is  brought  to  work  with  a steady  motion, 
iminish  the  aperture  of  the  snift-pipe  by  closing  its  cock,  till  there  is  not  more 
appearance  of  steam  i.ssuing  from  the  cud  of  the  pipe,  in  the  whole  of  one  stroke, 
than  would  form  a cloud  of  the  apparent  bulk  of  a hogshead.  When  this  is  done, 

(a)  These  directions  refer  to  an  enpne  of  66  inc.  cylinder,  which  was  sent  out  to  Rti.s.sia,  for 
UrviDiDir  the  docks  at  Cronstadt,  but  are  liere  made  applicable  toibe  engine  at  Chase-water. 

(6)  Dr.  Hohison,  as  well  as  Nfr.  Smeatnii,  direct4Ml  that  the  working  &truke  should  be  made  slower 
than  the  returniDg  stroke;  but  Mr  Watt  was  of  a different  opinion : for  he  says  (in  his  Amiotations 
to  Dr.  Robison's  A«rountofthc  Atmospherir  Engine)  **  it  is  now  generally  agr«?d  that  an  engine 
to  work  well,  should  make  the  acting  stroke  in  less  time  than  the  returning  one;  or  in  the  engine- 
keeper's  terms,  it  should  go  slower  out  of  Ukc  house,  than  it  comes  in.  For  if  the  buckets  of  the 
pumps  are  defective,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  quicker  the  working  stroke  is  taken,  the  less  water  will 
be  liMt ; and  the  slower  the  returning  stroke  is  made,  the  less  resistance  will  be  opposed  to  the  descent 
of  the  buckets  of  the  pumps,  by  the  throttling  of  the  water,  in  passing  through  the  narrow  ajierturcs 
of  the  valves. 
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give  vent  gradually  by  the  air-cock,  till  the  piston  will  but  barely  bring  the  catch- 
pins  dawn  to  the  springs  of  the  cylinder  end,  when  the  steam  is  of  a proper 
strength ; or  when  tne  steam  is  weak,  adjust  the  air-cock  so  that  the  catcm-pins 
will  fall  short  of  the  brings,  by  about  six  inches. 

The  best  way  of  making  the  piston  tight,  is  by  packing  and’ ramming  down 
oakum  with  a mixture  of  horse-dung.  Into  the  groove,  till  it  becomes  like  pulp, 
and  will  hold  water  upon  the  top.  Tlic  packing  is  not  confined  down,  except  by 
cast-iron  weights  laid  on  in  segments,  so  that  3 pieces  may  complete  the  circle, 
and  fill  up  the  groove.  The  weights  may  be  about  3 inches  in  thickness,  which 
will  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  keep  down  the  packing : each  segment  should  have 
two  handles  to  lifl  it  out  by. 

Choose  that  kind  of  coal,  which  affords  a bright  clear  flame,  such  as  the  splint 
coal  o(  Scotland.  Small  coal,  approaching  to  dust,  or  round  coals  in  large  pieces, 
are  equally  to  be  avoided.  Coals  in  pieces,  from  the  size  of  a sparrow’s  egg,  to 
that  of  a hen’s  egg,  answer  best,  in  proportion  to  their  weight. 

Management  of  the  Coals. — Break  every  coal  that  is  bigger  than  a goose 
egg,  and  the  oftener  fire  is  fed  the  better.  Feed  the  fire  a little  at  a time  and  often, 
spreading  the  fuel  equally  over  the  grate.  It  is  no  matter  how  few  red  coals 
compose  the  fire.  Keep  up  the  steam,  so  as  to  show  a little  waste  at  the  safety- 
valve  at  every  stroke ; and  as  soon  as  ever  tlie  engine  is  found  to  full  off  from  its 
motion,  repeat  the  feed  to  the  fire. 

What  is  wanted  is,  a bright  clear  flame,  tliinly  and  evenly  spread  over  the 
whole  grate.  A heap  of  red  coals  is  of  little  use ; and  when  the  fire  grows  too 
thick  by  red  coals,  let  it  be  broken  down  with  the  coal-rake,  keeping  the  bars  as 
open,  and  as  evenly  open,  as  possible ; not  laying  on  more  coals  at  a time,  than  what 
will  last  five  minutes,  and  spreading  them  as  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  surface  as 
they  can  be,  observing  to  give  those  places  most  that  appear  most  consumed. 

Management  qf  the  Fire  when  Sleek  or  Small  Coal,  is  used  jbr  Fuel. — 
Open  the  fire-door  when  the  steam  is  at  the  strongest,  and  with  proper  toss  of  the 
shovel,  spread  the  sleek  thinly  over  the  thin  places,  missing  the  black  ones  of  the 
former  feed  ; and  keep  doing  this  constantly,  repairing  the  thin  places,  and  keep 
ing  as  good  a body  of  fire  as  can  be,  which  will  be  done  bv  opening  the  fire- 
door  and  repairing  oftener  than  when  working  with  coals,  ^^henever  the  engine 
is  stopped  from  any  cause,  take  the  opportunity  of  cleaning  the  fire-grate,  which 
must  never  be  suffered  to  grow  foul. 

Management  qf  the  Cataract. — WTicn  miners  are  at  work  in  the  sump,  or 
bottom  part  of  the  pit,  if  the  engine  draws  more  water  than  the  drainage  requires, 
put  on  the  cataract  to  the  injection-latch ; and  it  must  be  adjusted  to  the  c.\act 
number  of  strokes  per  minute,  which  will  keep  up  with  the  influx  of  water.  But 
if  the  water  accumulates  at  any  time  when  tlicy  are  not  at  work,  tlirow  off  the 
cataract,  and  self  work  the  engine,  till  the  pit  is  emptied,  then  a^ply  the  cataract, 
and  so  on. — N.  B.  MHien  the  cataract  is  at  work,  diminish  the  hre  proportionally 
to  the  motion,  and  also  take  care  to  lessen  the  boiler’s  feed ; less  water  being  con- 
sumed in  steam. 

Management  qf  the  Air-ceck. — After  the  engine  is  got  steadily  to  work,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  hand,  open  the  air-cock  till  it  begins  to  Dirt  a little  water 
at  each  stroke.  If  the  piston  descends  rapidly,  give  more  air ; in  short,  give  the 
cylinder  all  it  will  take,  without  spoiling  the  descent  of  the  piston. 

The  engine  at  Chase-water,  having  three  boilers,  hud  three  men  to  attend  It 
but  two  would  have  been  sufficient  in  ordinary  working,  by  calling  in  other 
assistance  when  requisite,  to  pack  the  piston,  clean  the  boilers,  &c.  &c. 
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The  engine  at  Long  Benton  had  two  men,  and  smaller  engines  only  one  man; 
the  common  rule  was  one  man  to  each  boiler.  • 

'ITie  engine  at  Chase-water  Mine  was,  at  the  time  it  was  erected,  the  most 
powerful  machine  in  existence  ; it  worked  for  a few  years,  and  was  then  altered  by 
Mr.  Watt  to  his  improved  system,  which  soon  after  superseded  all  the  atmospheric 
engines  in  Cornwall,  where  fuel  is  very  expensive,  and  the  mines  very  deep. 

Mr.  Smeaton  also  constructed  other  engines  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that 
at  Chase-water,  for  the  collieries  near  Newcastle,  and  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  .Scotland  ; 
some  of  which  remain  in  use  to  the  present  time. 


Particulars  nf  the  iveiglits  qf some  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  cast  iron-worh,Jhr 
Chase-Tcater  Fire-engine  ; executed  at  Car  run  Iron-works,  ScotUmd,  177-5. 


The  cylinder  bored  quite  through,  72  inc.  diam-  10^  with  a round 

its  lower  end,  and  a smaller  flange  round  the  tiqi ; also  a very  strong  flange  > 
near  the  middle,  to  suspend  it  by,  and  fasten  it  to  the  beams  . .J 
The  hemispherical  cylinder-bottom,  with  its  flange,  to  unite  it  to  the  cylinder;'! 
also  a short  steam-pipe,  and  necks  for  the  injcctioa*pi|)e,  sntfting-plpe,  and  ' 
eduction-pipc  ....... 

Cup,  or  circular  channel,  to  fix  on  tlie  top  of  the  cylinder 
The  cast-iron  piston  . . . . . . ‘ . 

Cast-iron  axis  for  the  great  Icrer  . . 

Cast-iron  part  of  the  regulator,  or  steam  valre  . • 


Tuat.  nri.  lUt. 
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Prices  paid  to  the  Carton  Company  for  the  above  castings^  delivered  in  CorttzcalL 

For  the  bored  cylinder  and  working  barrels,  and  for  the  regulator-ralre,  28i.  per  cwt 

For  the  clack  and  buckets,  turned,  21s.  per  cwt. 

For  the  cylinder-bottom,  piston,  cup,  cladc  door-pieces  fur  the  pumps,  &c.  18s.  per  cwt. 

For  the  axis  and  similar  castings,  16t.  per  cwt 

For  the  common  pipes  for  the  pumps,  and  other  plain  pipe-work,  and  furnace  d(<on,  14s.  per  ca  t. 

For  grate  bars,  and  bearer  bars,  and  hearth  plates,  weights,  flee.  I Is.  per  cwt. 

For  WTOugfat-iron  screw  bolts  and  nuts,  bd.  per  Ilk 

For  brass  castings  for  the  pump  clack -seats,  and  the  regulator-valve,  injection-ccM'k,  &c.  IGd. 
per  lb.  without  turning  or  fitting. 

. .Since  Mr.  Smeaton’s  time,  the  improvement  of  the  atmospheric-engine  has 
lieen  much  neglected.  For  the  more  perfect  engine  of  Mr.  W att,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter,  having  the  decided  preference  in  most  situations, 
competent  engineers  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  Newcomen’s  engine.  But 
in  the  districts  where  coals  are  cheap,  the  latter  is  still  in  very  extensive  use  for 
such  purposes  as  draining  coal-mines,  and  for  drawing  up  coals  out  of  the  pits,  and 
for  some  iron-works. 

In  these  situations  they  can  be  worked  by  the  small  sleek,  or  waste  coals, 
without  expense ; and  their  siuiplicity  and  cheapness  of  construction  are  strong 
recommendations,  as  they  arc  more  easily  kept  in  order,  and  more  readily  rciiaired 
when  deranged,  than  Mr.  Watt’s  engines. 

In  1797.  Mr.  John  Curr,  an  experienced  coal-miner,  of  Sheffield,  published 
a small  quarto  volume,  entitled  “ The  Coal-Viewer,  and  Engine-Builder’s  Prac- 
tical Companion,”  in  which  he  gives  engravings  of  an  atmospheric  engine,  and 
copious  tables  of  dimensions  for  all  the  parts,  proportioned  to  different  sizes  of 
cylinders.  It  is  a useful  guide  for  those  who  require  to  construct  such  engines, 
being  a complete  manual  for  their  instruction. 
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Dimensions  and  Proportions  of  an  Atmospheric  Engine,  constructed  hy  Mr.  John 
Curr,  at  Atterclijf  Common  Colliery,  near  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  1790. 

Sm  Plate  VIII. 

The  construction  and  principal  dimensions  of  this  engine  are  sufficiently 
e.xplaincd  by  the  engraving,  Plate  VIII.,  wliich  contains  a side  elevation  and  an 
end  view  of  the  whole  engine,  showing  its  two  boilers.  After  a full  description  of 
other  atmospheric  engines,  which  has  been  given,  p.  134  and  p.  190,  it  is  nn- 
nece.s-sary  to  enter  into  a detailed  description  of  these  drawings,  farther  than  to 
explain  such  parts  as  are  different  from  the  preceding  engines. 

'Hie  boiler  is  not  placed  beneath  the  cylinder,  as  in  the  original  plan  of  New- 
comcn,  but  a boiler  and  furnace  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  engine-house,  and 
the  steam  is  conveyed  from  them  by  pipes,  to  a steam-box  or  receiver,  situated 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; and  within  this  box  the  regulator-valve  is 
placed,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  fonnerly  placed  within  the  boiler. 

The  space  beneath  the  cylinder  being  unoccupied  by  the  boiler,  two  strong 
cross  beams  are  placed  there  to  fasten  the  cylinder  down  to,  by  four  upright  kgs 
or  pillars,  in  addition  to  the  two  cross  beams,  by  which  the  cylinder  is  further 
supported  in  the  middle  of  its  length.  The  ends  of  all  these  four  cylinder-beams 
are  finnly  fixed  into  the  side  walls  of  the  engine-house,  as  is  shown  in  the  end  view. 

The  steam  receiver  for  the  regulator  is  placed  in  the  si>ace  beneath  the 
cylinder  bottom,  between  its  four  legs  or  pillars,  and  the  hot  well  is  situated  close 
to  the  steam  receiver,  so  as  to  be  partly  beneath  the  cylinder. 

The  great  working  lever  is  composed  of  a single  beam  of  oak  timber,  instead  of 
being  framed  of  several  pieces,  as  was  practised  by  Mr.  Smeaton  ; the  centre,  or  axis 
of  motion  of  the  lever,  is  at  the  underside  of  the  beam,  and  w orks  in  a socket  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  wall,  immediately  beneath  the  beam  ; and  as  the  axis  does  not 
project  more  than  4 inches  beyond  each  side  of  the  beam,  it  is  not  liable  to  be 
broken  by  the  force  ; but  the  cylinder  which  rests  in  the  socket  and  forms  the  axis 
of  motion,  being  small  in  diameter,  has  but  little  friction ; the  beam  is  curved 
downwards  at  each  end,  where  the  arch-heads  are  fixed  on,  in  order  to  bring  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  moving  mass  nearer  to  the  centre  of  motion. 

The  injcction-cistem  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  lever  wall,  over  the  centre  of 
the  great  lever,  but  at  a greater  height  than  in  Mr.  Smeaton’s  engines. 

'Fhe  diameter  of  the  cylinder  was  61  inches  (=  292‘^  square  inches).  Tlie 
piston  was  capable  of  making  9 feet  stroke,  but  usually  worked  8^  feet,  and  made 
12  strokes  per  minute  (=  102  feet  motion  per  min.) 

It  worked  five  sets  of  pumps,  viz.  one  set  of  13  inches  diam.  24y  fathoms  lift, 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  8480  lbs.  Another  pump  13J  inc.  diameter,  23} 
fathoms  lift,  weight  of  the  column  8290  lbs.  These  two  pumps  were  wrought  by 
the  main  spear,  .su.sjicnded  at  12J  ft.  from  the  centre  of  motion,  viz.  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lever,  which  was  2.5  ft.  long.  Also  a pump  15  inc.  diam.  5 fathoms  lift', 
weight  2302  lbs.  suspended  at  71  ft-  from  the  centre  of  motion.  A pump  15-J  inc. 
diam.  51  fathoms  lift,  weight  2500  lbs.  suspended  at  6l  ft.  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  And  lastly,  the  injection-pump  was  9 inc.  diam.  10  fathoms  lift,  weight 
1657  lbs.  su.spcndeil  at  8 ft.  from  the  centre  of  motion.  ITte  weight  of  all  these 
columns  combined,'  was  equivalent  to  20  4NI4  lbs.  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
piston,  or  9‘  12  tons,  and  at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  7 lbs.  per  squ.  inc. 

The  mechanical  power  exerted  by  this  engine  was  more  than  63  horse-power  ; 
fur  20  434  lbs.  on  the  piston  X 1 02  ft.  motion  = 2 084  268  lbs.  raised  1 foot  high 
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per  min.  and  -f-  S3  000  lbs.  fa  horse-power)  = 6.3- 16  IP : which  is  nearly  the  same 
power  as  the  C4-inc.  cylinder  in  Mr.  Smcaton’s  Table. 

This  enpne  had  two  boilers,  on  Mr.  Curr*.s  plan,  of  ft.  diam.,  the  fur- 
naces of  which  consumed  10  hundred  weight  (=  11%  lbs.)  of  deck,  or  small  coals 
per  hour,  or  13|  bushels  (ofSt  lbs.  each);  and  supplied  the  engine  very  fully 
with  steam.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  (1120 lbs.  ■—  C3IP=)  17‘76lbs.  per  hour 
per  horse-iMjwer. 

Or  the  consumption  being  1120  lbs.  in  GO  minutes,  then  84  lbs.  (the  weight 
of  a bushel)  must  have  worked  the  engine  4)-  minutes,  in  which  time  it  raised 
(2  084  268  lbs.  X 4'  5 min.  =)  9'  38  millions  pounds,  1 foot  high,  by  the  con- 
sumption of  a bushel  (=  84  lbs.)  of  sleek  or  small  coals(a). 

Mr.  Carr  states,  tliat  hr  trin)  this  cnninc,  vith  an  additional  pinnp  7 inches  diameter  451  tathoms 
lift,weh;ht  4540  lbs.  suspended  at  12^  feet  radius  from  the  centre  of  motion.  This  addition  increased 
the  load  to  Ri  Ibe.  per  squ.  inc.  of  the  piston ; but  with  the  utmost  force  of  fire,  the  engine  could  not 
then  be  made  to  perform  more  than  9 strokes  per  minute  8 feet  long,  or  72  feet  per  minute;  which  is 
far  inferior  to  the  power  it  exerted,  when  it  was  loaded  as  above,  with  7 lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  because 
it  then  went  I (12  ft.  per  min. 

He  also  tried  the  same  engine  with  a load  of  6*  I lbs.  per  squ.  inc.,  and  then  it  performed  better, 
than  with  8|  lbs , but  not  so  wall  as  with  7 lbs. ; and  beuee  Mr.  Curr  concluded,  that  7 lbs.  per.  squ. 
inc.  is  the  best  load  for  an  atmospheric  engine  (Sec  his  Table,  p.  164.)  (5). 

Mr.  Curr  has  given  all  the  requisite  dimensions  and  directions,  for  constructing 
engines  on  his  plan  (sec  Plate  VIII)  of  all  dimensions,  from  25  inc.  cylinder,  to 
70  inc.  The  most  important  particulars  arc  contained  in  the  opposite  tables, 
which  are  abstracts  of  the  originals. 


Erplanation  of  Mr.  Curr's  Tables  for  the  Parts  of  Atmospheric  Engines. 

The  grate-bars  for  the  furnace  to  be  cast-iron,  6 inches  deep,  3 inc.  broad 
on  the  top  edges,  and  at  bottom ; they  arc  laid  with  spaces  between  them 
1^  inc.  wide.  The  bars  are  of  the  same  length  as  the  fire-grate:  they  are  sup- 
ported at  each  end,  on  strong  bearing  bars,  6 inc.  by  4,  laid  across  the  width  of 
the  ash-pit.  At  each  end  of  each  grate-bar  are  projecting  knobs,  which  makes  it 
4 inches  wide  on  the  top  edge  at  the  ends.  So  that  when  the  bars  arc  laid  close 
together,  side  by  side,  with  these  wide  parts  touching,  the  requisite  spaces  are  left 
between  the  other  parts  of  the  bars.  There  are  similar  projections  in  the  middle 
of  each  bar,  to  keep  them  from  bending  sideways,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

The  fire-door  is  mounted  on  hinges,  before  an  iron  frame,  which  is  set  in  the 
brickwork.  The  aperture  of  the  door-frame  is  13  inc.  high  by  19  inc.  wide. 

The  boilers  arc  to  be  made  of  iron-plates,  the  edges  of  the  adjacent  plates 
overlapping  each  other  about  1^  inches,  and  united  by  rivet-pins  ^ an  inch  diameter, 
disposed  at  about  2 inches  asunder. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  interpose  slips  of  strong  brown  paper,  smeared 
on  both  sides  with  white  lead,  between  the  overlapping  joints  or  tne  plates,  to 

(o)  Tlie  Author  saw  this  engine  at  work  in  1B09,  and  also  some  other  engines  iu  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Sheffield,  made  by  Mr.  Curr,  according  to  his  tables. 

(6)  l*his  conclusion  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Sineaton,  because  the  latter,  in  fixing 
the  at  7‘8t  Ihs.  per  squ.  inc.  (p.  169)  supposed  the  engine  to  have  no  dead  weight  of  pump*rods, 
and  proposed  to  make  an  allowance  in  cases  where  there  was  a dead  load,  (see  p.  I &3.)  But  Mr.  Curr’s 
estimate  of  7 lbs.  b intended  to  include  the  dead  weight  of  purop*rods.  In  engines  for  collieries,  as 
they  are  usually  constructed,  the  allowance  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  extra  weight  of  puinp-rodfc 
will  commonly  be  about  | or  | of  a pound  per  snu.  inc. ; which  being  deducted  from  Mr.  Smeaton's 
standard,  will  bring  it  tooorrespood  nearly  with  that  of  Mr.  Curr. 
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Mr.  ('iirr’s  ’Fahlcs  of  Proportions  fpr  the  Purta  of  Atmospheric  Steam-engine*,  1797« 
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make  them  tight ; but  by  subsequent  improvements  in  the  workmanship,  the 
plates  arc  so  closely  fitted,  as  to  require  no  pamr  or  white  lead  in  the  joints ; and 
they  are  much  better  without,  for  if  the  overlappings  arc  made  at  all  close,  the 
rusting  of  the  iron  will  soon  fill  up  all  minute  crevices,  and  make  the  boiler 
perfectly  steam-tight. 

Mr.  Curr  directs  the  boiler  to  be  set  in  a furnace  of  a very  different  structure 
to  those  before  described.  The  boiler  itself  is  made  nearly  in  the  same  form  as 
Mr.  Smeaton’s,  the  bottom  being  concave,  and  the  fire-grate  placed  beneath  it ; 
the  level  of  the  grate  13  inc.  below  the  lowest  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
boiler  bottom.  Flic  weight  of  the  boiler  is  supported  on  12  small  piers  of  brick- 
work, 15  inc.  square,  arranged  in  a circle  round  the  circumference  of  the  bottom, 
but  leaving  intervals  between  them  15  inc.  wide,  by  13  inc.  high,  for  the  flame  to 
pass  up,  from  the  bottom  in  all  directions,  round  the  outside  of  the  boiler. 

The  boiler  is  surrounded  by  a dome  of  brick-work,  built  in  the  fonn  of  a 
bottle  or  decanter,  with  a tall  neck  rising  from  it,  over  the  centre  of  the  boiler  to 
form  the  chimney.  This  brick-work  docs  not  touch  the  boiler  at  any  part,  but 
leaves  a space  of  9 inc.  all  round  between  the  boiler  and  the  brick-work,  for  the 
flame  to  act  in,  as  it  rises  up  through  the  intervals  between  the  12  brick  pillars 
from  beneath  the  bottom,  and  the  fiame  ascends  on  the  outside  of  the  boiler  to 
the  chimney,  which  is  over  the  centre  of  the  boiler.  Tlie  internal  diameter  of  the 
chimney  is  22  inc.  and  the  height  to  the  top  is  about  48  feet  above  the  fire-grate. 

Mr.  Curr  says,  this  method  of  placing  the  boiler  upon  detached  brick-piers, 
15  inc.  square,  and  enclosing  it  within  a circular  wall,  shaped  like  a bottle,  the 
brickwork  Iieiiig  10  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  part,  and  only  5 above,  he  found 
to  answer  better,  in  seven  years’  practice,  than  any  other  method  he  had  tried, 
the  heat  being  admitted  to  the  boiler  in  a very  impartial  manner.  The  above 
dimensions  arc  suitable  to  a boiler  of  14^  feet  diameter. 

In  this  way,  the  flame  acts  on  the  boiler  in  ascending,  instead  of  circulating 
horizontally  round  it ; and  its  action  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
boiler,  containing  the  water,  but  the  upper  part,  containing  the  steam,  will  also 
receive  a share  of  the  heat. 

Boilera  constructed  according  to  this  plan,  must  be  placed  at  the  outside  of 
the  engine-house,  and  the  steam  conveyed  from  them,  by  steam-pipes,  to  a 
circular  chest  or  steam-receiver,  placed  beneath  the  cylinder,  and  containing  the 
regulator. 

The  cylinder  is  not  suspended  between  beams,  but  is  placed  upon,  4 legs, 
or  short  hollow  iron  pillars,  which  arc  erected  upon  strong  beams,  14  inc.  by  10 
inc.  extending  across  the  house,  and  the  ends  are  worked  into  the  side-walls  near 
their  foundations.  The  cylinder  is  fastened  down  to  these  lieams,  by  strong  bolts, 
which  pass  down  through  the  hollow  of  the  pillars.  'ITie  space  between  the 
pillars  ^lows  room  for  the  steam-receiver  and  the  hot-well.  The  cylinder  is  also 
iastciicd  between  cylinder-beams,  20  inc.  by  18  inc.  near  its  middle,  as  before 
described  ; but  they  do  not  rwjuire  such  great  strength,  as  if  they  bore  the  whole 
strain  of  the  cylinder. 

The  cylinder  for  a 9 feet  stroke,  should  be  10  ft.  long:  it  should  have  a cup 
ring  round  the  top  of  it,  and  4 projecting  cara  from  the  middle  of  it,  to  fasten  it 
down  to  the  cylinaer  lieams,  with  bolts  1^  inc.  .square.  Cylinders,  of  less  than  45 
inc.  may  be  ^ thickness  of  metal,  when  bored,  from  45  inc.  to  55,  1 inch  thick ; 
and  above  5G  inc.  1|-  inc.  thick. 

For  small  cylinders,  under  3C  inc.  diam.  the  flange  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder,  should  be  3J  inc.  broad  and  IJ  inc.  thick  ; for  cylinders,  from  3(5  inc. 
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to  45  inc.,  SJ-  iiic.  broad  and  inc.  thick.  From  46  to  55  inc.,  4 inc.  broad 
and  thick  ; and  above  55  inc.,  t inc.  broad  and  1 j inc.  thick.  'Hic  bolt-holes  to 
be  about  !)  or  10  inc.  apart : the  bolts  for  cylinders  under  40  inc.  1^  inc.  diam. 
and  above  K)  inc.  inc.  bolts. 

'ITic  cylinder  bottom  is  a flat  dish,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  cylinder, 
and  12  inches  deep,  with  a flange  round  its  upper  edge,  to  unite  it  to  the  cylinder  ; 
a ring  of  lead  being  interposeil  in  the  joint,  to  make  it  fit.  The  steam-pipe 
rises  up  inside  in  the  centre,  S inches  aliove  the  flat  bottom,  to  prevent  the  injection 
water  running  down  the  steam-pipe.  The  lower  end  of  the  steam-pipe  terminates 
with  a flange,  by  which  it  is  united  to  a corresponding  flange,  on  the  top  of  a neck 
or  short  steam-pipe,  rising  from  the  top,  or  cover  of  the  steam-box  or  receiver, 
which  contains  the  regulator.  'J’hc  cylinder  bottom  has  also  three  other  short 
necks,  with  flanges ; one  to  receive  the  injection-pipe  in  front,  and  another 
exactly  opposite  to  it,  for  the  snifting-pipc,  and  a larger  neck  proceeding  down- 
wards, to  Hx  the  cduction-pipc  to. 

The  top  or  cover  of  the  steam-box,  forms  the  regulator  plate,  beneath  which 
the  moveable  valve  or  regidator  applies.  'I'hc  socket  or  tube,  to  receive  the 
upright  axis  of  the  regulator,  is  6 inches  deep,  and  tapers  from  the  upper  side 
downwards  ; the  moveable  regulator  or  valve  should  be  fixed  with  a spring,  to 
keep  it  as  tight  as  possible.  The  stcam-hox  has  a branch  projecting  from  each 
side,  to  join  to  the  steam-pipes  from  the  hoilers  ; these  stcam-pipcs  are  12  inches 
diameter,  and  have  a little  descent  towards  each  boiler ; they  are  joined  to  the 
branches  of  the  steam-box,  by  lap  joints,  or  by  short  cast-iron  tubes  14  inches 
long,  put  over  each  joint,  and  wedged  all  round  to  fill  up  the  space  ; the  other  end 
of  each  steam-pipe  is  united  by  an  oblique  flange,  to  the  top  of  the  boiler. 

'I’hc  discharge  or  safety  valves,  to  allow  the  superabundant  steam  to  escape, 
arc  adapted  to  these  pipes,  and  the  handles  from  them,  pass  through  the  walls  into 
the  engine-house,  to  enable  the  engine-man  to  discharge  the  steam. 

The  cduttion-pij>e  proceeds  from  the  Iwttom  of  the  cylinder,  in  a sloping 
direction  into  the  hot-well,  which  is  a box  or  cistern  of  cast-iron,  of  a triangular 
shape,  jilaccd  in  the  space  beneath  the  cylinder.  The  extremity  of  the  eduction- 
pipe  is  covered  by  a brass  hanging  valve,  which  is  sus*pendcd  by  a hinge  joint  at 
the  upiKT  side  ; it  is  called  the  horse-foot  valve,  because  the  end  of  the  cduction- 
pipc  is  cut  off  obliquely,  so  as  to  resemble  a hoof  in  form.  From  each  side  of  the 
hot-well  a feeding-pipe  proceeds,  with  a regidating  cock  to  supply  the  Itoiler. 

The  man-holes,  to  give  an  entrance  into  each  boiler,  arc  short  lengths  of  cast- 
iron  pipe,  21  inc.  diam.  inside,  and  24  feet  long,  with  a flange  at  each  end,  one  of 
which  IS  screwed  to  the  boiler,  and  the  other  reaches  through  the  brick-work,  to 
the  outside,  to  fix  on  the  door.  The  gauge-cocks  are  also  fixed  at  the  ends  of  pipes, 
which  reach  from  the  boiler,  through  the  brickwork. 

ITie  injection-pipe,  and  also  tlie  pipe  of  the  injection-pump,  and  the  waste-jiipe 
or  overflow,  arc  made  of  cast-iron,  in  several  lengths,  joined  by  flanges,  as  shown 
in  the  drawing.  The  end  beyond  the  injection-cock,  is  inserted  into  the  neck  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  turns  up  at  the  extremity;  over  which  an  iron  plate 
J of  an  inch  thick  is  fastened,  by  4 screws,  and  the  plate  is  perforated  witli  a square 
hole,  for  the  jet  to  issue  from. 

'Fhc  injcction-cistem  is  placet!  .36  feet  high  above  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
in  order  to  give  a great  velocity  to  the  injection,  and  produce  a minute  division 
and  disjiersion  of  the  cold  water  in  the  steam,  llie  orifice  of  the  jet  for  the 
61  -inch  cylinder  is  a st^iiare  hole  of  1 inc.  square,  and  the  sizes  for  other  engines  are 
stated  in  the  table.  '1  hey  are  much  larger  than  directed  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  becausQ 
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Mr.  Curt  intended  to  throw  in  a (»reat  quantity  of  injection  at  first,  and  thus  to 
produce  a sudden  condensation,  and  the  working  gear  wa.s  to  be  regulated  so 
as  to  close  the  injectioiKock  gradually,  and  dimmish  the  stream,  as  soon  as  the 
piston  had  descended  a little  way.  .Mr.  C’urr  states  this  as  a great  advantage  ) 
and  supposed  the  increased  effect  of  his  engine,  of  Gl  inch  cylinder,  before  quoted, 
to  be  entirely  derived  from  that  circumstance.  The  injection-cistern  in  that 
engine  was  placed  so  high,  that  the  surface  of  the  water  in  it,  was  4(5  feet  vertical 
height  above  the  orifice  of  the  jet. 

The  most  advantageous  system  of  working  an  atmospheric  engine  is,  to  throw 
in  a very  copious  injection  at  the  first,  and  with  a great  velocity,  because  the 
cylinder  full  of  steam  should  he  cooled  and  condensed  as  quickly  as  possible ; but 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  lieing  once  cooled,  a very  reduced  stream  of  injection 
will  keep  down  the  temjierature  sufficiently  as  the  piston  descends,  and  as  the 
capacity  of  the  space  beneath  the  piston  diminishes. 

Now  supposing  that  a good  vacuum  is  thus  obtained  very  suddenly  at  the 
commencement,  the  piston  must  preponderate  with  much  more  force  than  is 
stated  in  the  estimates  (p.  17b),  whilst  the  resistances  will  be  nearly  inactive. 
-Vccordingly  the  moving  mass  will  be  urged  into  motion,  with  a very  sudden 
acceleration,  during  the  first  part  of  the  descent  of  the  piston  ; but  as  motion  takes 
place,  and  as  the  velocity  increases,  the  resistances  will  become  more  and  more  active, 
and  thus  tend  to  diminish  the  rate  of  accelenition,  though  it  must  still  go  on. 

As  the  piston  descends  further,  and  as  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  diminishes, 
the  small  flow  of  injection  will  become  unable  to  keep  down  the  temperature  ; con- 
3c<iuently,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour,  or  steam,  remaining  beneath  tne]>iston,  must 
begin  to  increase,  and  thereby  diminish  the  descending  force  of  the  piston ; but 
this  will  be  no  evil,  because  the  impetus  of  the  moving  mass  will  be  sufficient  to 
continue  the  motion  it  has  acquired. 

M'hcn  the  injection-cock  begins  to  close,  towanls  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the 
elasticity  of  the  steam  beneath  the  piston  must  increase  with  rapidity,  both  from  the 
diminishing  flow  of  water,  and  from  the  rapidly  diminishing  space  which  that  steam 
hastooccupy  i consequently  the  descending  force  of  the  piston  will  be  greatly  impaired, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  descent,  must  result  almost  entirely  from  the  impetus  of 
the  moving  mass  : therefore  as  this  energy  of  motion  expends  itself,  the  velocity  must 
diminish,  till  at  last  the  injection  being  quite  stopped,  the  regulator  is  opened,  and 
readmits  the  steam,  which  will  destroy  all  the  remaining  descendiiq;  force  of  the 
piston,  and  pre])are  it  for  returning. 

Hence,  if  a lively  motion  is  given  to  the  piston  at  first,  so  as  to  accumulate  a 
considerahle  energy  in  the  moving  mass,  it  is  not  ab.solutely  necessary  to  preserve 
the  condensation  undiminished  to  the  end  of  the  stroke ; because  the  impetus  of 
the  moving  mass  will  continue  the  motion,  when  the  diminishing  preponderance  of 
the  piston,  would  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  do  so,  in  its  enfeebled  state. 

By  thus  allowing  the  steam  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  to  accumulate  its 
heat,  and  increase  in'  elasticity  towards  the  end  of  the  stroke,  we  at  least  save  some 
of  the  inevitable  waste  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  when  it  first  enters  the 
small  .space  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; for  the  warmer  that  .space  is,  the  less 
steam  and  heat  will  be  required  to  bring  it  to  the  boiling  temperaturt’. 

This  method  of  injecting  a sudden  affusion  of  cold  water,  will  in  some 
measure  counteract  the  natural  tendency  to  accelerateil  motion,  during  the  working 
stroke ; for  the  motion  is  brought  to  a greater  unifonnity,  by  urging  it  most 
forcibly  at  first,  whilst  the  resistance  of  the  inertia-  of  the  moving  parts  is  to  be 
overcome,  and  diminishing  the  impelling  force  as  the  motion  takes  place. 
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Tlie  injeetioii-pump  is  intended  to  work  two-thirds  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  65  times  the  diameter  of  the  pumps.  Ilence 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  is  665  times  as  great  ns  that  of  the  pump ; so  that  one 
measure  of  cold  water  must  condense  fifij  measures  of  steam  in  the  cylinder, 
including  that  steam  which  is  wasted  by  the  condensation,  on  entering  the  cylinder. 

The  great  lever  is  fonned  of  a single  beam  of  oak,  35  inc.  by  38  inc.  in  the 
middle  ; and  31  by  SI  inc.  at  each  end  ; the  length  85  ft.  between  the  centres 
of  the  chains  at  each  end.  The  beam  is  curved  a little  in  its  length,  so  that  the  ends 
are  de]>ressed ; the  gudgeon  or  fulcrum  is  applied  at  the  under  side  of  the  beam, 
and  docs  not  pass  through  the  wood.  In  this  way  the  bearing  will  be  immediately 
beneath  the  beam. 

The  axis  or  centre  of  motion  is  a portion  of  a cylinder,  6 inch.  diam.  which 
is  formed  in  one  piece  with  a flat  sipiare  plate  of  cast  iron,  ft.  long  by  .3  ft.  wide, 
and  8 5 inc.  thick,  which  is  fitted  to  the  underside  of  the  beam  and  let  into  the  wood 
1 inc. ; about  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  projects  out  below  the 
flat  plate,  and  this  part  is  fitted  into  a brass  .socket,  which  is  received  into  a cast- 
iron  box,  supixirted  on  the  top  of  the  lever-wall.  By  this  means,  though  the 
working  part  of  the  axis  is  small  in  diameter,  it  is  extremely  .strong  ; becaii.se  the 
cylinder,  6 inc.  diam.  possesses  all  the  strength  of  the  plate,  which  is  2^  inc. 
thick,  and  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  applied  immediately  over  it. 

The  arch-heads  are  fi.xed  at  each  end  of  the  lever,  by  mortises  and  tennons,  and. 
secured  thereto  by  two  iron  stays  or  braces,  called  martingales,  to  the  extremities 
of  which  the  main  chains  arc  linked,  'fliesc  chains  arc  about  9 J ft.  lon^ ; each 
one  is  composed  of  two  links,  placed  side  by  side,  between  three  links,  all  the  hve  links 
being  uniteti  by  the  same  pin.  The  iron  of  the  links  is  by  ^ inc.  for  the  thin 
links  which  arc  the  triple  ones  ; and  1^  inc.  by  1 for  the  thick  links,  which  arc 
the  intermediate  or  double  ones ; the  pins  arc  l^diam.  Engines  above  55-inch 
cylinders  have  two  chains  at  each  end  of  the  lever  ; the  smaller  sizes  have  but  one 
chain.  'Fhc  weights  marked  in  the  table,  arc  those  of  the  set  of  chains  complete  for 
one  end  of  the  lever. 

'Ilie  catch-pins  are  fixed  through  the  arch-hcads  at  each  end,  to  limit  the 
motion  of  the  lever  ; their  weights  and  dimensions  are  given  in  the  table. 

The  piston  is  made  of  ca.st-iron,  convex  on  the  lower  side,  and  thicker  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  circumference,  as  is  shown  bv  the  table  ; the  piston  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  less  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder.  Tlie  stuffing-rim,  which  is 
raised  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  piston,  all  round  its  circumference,  is  about  4 inc. 
from  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  that  space  is  to  receive  the  packing,  which  is 
kept  down  by  the  six  piston-weights,  forming  a circular  ring  3 me.  square  in  the 
section,  'fhe  weights  of  these  parts  are  shown  by  the  table  ; also  the  dimensions 
and  weights  of  the  four  piston-shanks,  by  which  the  piston  is  suspended  to  the  main- 
chains.  Tlicse  shanks  arc  in  four  branches  affixed  into  the  piston,  near  the  circum- 
ference, but  are  brought  together  in  the  centre,  toattach  to  the  chains  by  one  joint-pin. 

Mr.  Curr  also  describes  an  atmospheric  engine  with  two  stop-valves,  to  rise 
and  fall  perpendicularly  into  conical  apertures  or  scats,  for  the  alternate  admission 
of  steam  and  cold  water  into  the  cylinder,  instead  of  the  regulator  and  injection- 
cock.  This  is  the  modem  form  of  construction  for  such  engines,  and  will  be 
described  in  its  proper  place,  because  they  are  improvements  adopted  from  Mr. 
Watt’s  engines,  which  will  be  described  in  the  fifth  chapter. 


E F. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  application  of  the  Atmospheric  Engine  to  different  purposes, 
during  the  first  fifty  years  after  its  introduction. 

The  great  object  which  the  first  inventors  of  steam-engines  had  in  view,  was 
the  drainiige  of  mines.  In  this  Mr.  Savery  could  not  succeed,  and  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  other  inferior  employments  for  his  engine.  But  Mr.  Xew- 
eomen  .suceecded  very  well ; and  for  many  years  after  the  fir.st  introduction  of  his 
engines,  the  boldest  speculations  in  mining  were  easily  realized,  without  reaching 
the  limits  of  their  powers. 

'Pile  established  coal  mines  about  Coventry  and  Newcastle  were  the  first  to 
extend  their  works  upon  the  new  system  ; and  as  the  knowledge  of  the  invention 
spread  by  degrees  over  other  districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  coals 
abound,  new  mines  were  opened  in  all  parts. 

'Phe  more  valuable  mines  of  tin  and  copper  in  Cornwall  were  very  soon 
deepened  by  the  aid  of  steam-engines,  and  those  of  large  ske,  as  the  mines  liad 
been  previously  worked  out  very  deep,  by  water  wheels.  There  were  also  some 
engines  for  draining  lead-mines  in  Derbyshire  and  in  Cumberland. 

In  London  a few  engines  were  set  up  for  supplying  water  to  the  houses,  in 
place  of  horse  engines,  which  were  before  used ; and  some  new  establishments 
were  begun  with  engines.  Other  principal  towns  had  also  small  water-works. 

These  were  nearly  all  the  uses  to  which  the  atmospheric  engines  were  applieil 
in  a large  way,  during  fifty  years  after  the  first  introduction,  except  a few 
instances  of  pumping  up  water,  by  an  engine,  to  supply  the  water-wheel  of  a mill, 
according  to  Mr.  .Savery’s  original  idea.  'ITiis  was  first  executed  in  lJ5‘i  for  a 
manufactory  near  Bristol,  and  years  afterwards  it  became  a common  practice. 

A few  fire-engines  were  applied  to  mines  on  the  C’outinent,  in  France,  Hungary, 
Sweden,  and  Russia ; but  they  were  all  made  in  England,  and  set  up  by  Englishmen. 

This  fact  is  stated  by  Mons.  Belidor,  in  his  Architecture  Jlydraulii/ue, 
1734,  as  a proof  that  the  fire-engine  is  entirely  an  English  production  ; for  not- 
withstanding the  claims  made  by  the  French,  in  consequence  of  Papin’s  suggestions 
in  16<)0,  nothing  was  ever  done  by  them,  even  after  the  making  of  engines  was 
become  a common  mechanic  trade  in  Britain  (n). 

In  1730  a patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Hulls,  for  a machine  for 
carrying  ships  and  vessels  out  of,  or  into  any  harbour  or  river,  against  wind  and 
tide,  or  in  a calm.  He  published  a pamphlet,  with  an  engraving  of  his  machine, 
which  was  a Newcomen’s  engine,  fitted  on  board  a_  vessel,  and  adapted,  by  ropes 
passing  over  pulleys,  to  give  continuous  circular  motion  to  rowers,  or  paddle- 
wheels,  placea  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel.  The  project  was  not  perfected,  or 
put  to  any  real  use,  and  in  fact,  was  little  more  than  a renewal  ol  Papin’s  first 
scheme  of  1690,  (see  p.  98.) 

AVhen  the  atmospheric  engine  was  applied  to  a mine,  the  pumps  were  always 
of  the  kind  called  sucking  pumps,  with  valves  in  the  moveable  buckets  ; and  they 

(a)  Mr.  Nfartin  Triew^ald  appears  to  have  been  the  first  foreigner  who  stiidie<l  the  tiro*cngtne; 
he  was  a native  of  Sweden,  and  travelled  to  Enf^land  in  1/16;  he  was  ctnpluyed  for  some  years  by 
the  proprietor  of  some  coalmines  at  Newcastle,  to  superintend  an  cn^ne;  he  also  attended  the 
nhilnsophiail  lectures  of  Desa^liers,  in  London.  In  172(>  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
ne  set  up  an  eni^inc,  the  parts  for  which  were  constructed  in  Eug^laiid.  Tricwald  was  afterwards 
appoints  engineer  to  the  king  of  Sweden. 
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could  only  raise  the  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  engine,  but  not  much  higher.  The 

Sumps  were  placed  in  the  pit,  and  drew  up  the  water,  every  time  the  piston 
csccndcd.  r or  small  depths,  only  one  pump  was  used,  but  as  the  mines  became 
dee{>er,  it  became  necessary  to  use  two  or  more  pumps,  to  lifl  the  water  from  one 
to  another  in  succession. 

For  water-works  the  established  plan  was,  to  force  the  water  up  by  the  engine, 
through  a pipe  into  a cistern  at  the  top  of  a high  tower,  from  which  it  descended 
again  by  another  pipe,  and  was  distributed  through  the  streets,  by  branches  from 
that  pipe.  In  some  cases,  the  cistern  into  which  the  water  was  pumped  up,  was  a 
pond  or  reservoir  formed  on  elevated  ground,  and  made  large  enough  to  contain  a 
considerable  supply  of  water.  But  in  all  these  cases,  the  water  reijuired  to  be 
forced  up  to  a considerable  height  above  the  engine,  and  therefore  the  sucking- 
pump,  such  as  was  used  for  mines,  was  not  applicable. 

The  most  common  mode  of  foi-cing  water,  was  by  a forcing  pump,  with  a solid 
piston,  which  raised  the  water  in  descending,  that  Is,  during  the  returning  stroke, 
or  ascent  of  the  steam-piston  of  the  engine,  the  rod  of  the  forcing-pump  was 
therefore  loaded  with  a large  countenveight,  sufficiently  heavy  to  force  up  the 
column  of  water ; this  weight  was  raised  by  the  force  of  the  steam-piston  when  it 
descended,  and  in  returning  it  made  the  clTcctivc  stroke  in  the  pump. 

Another  plan  was  to  use  a lifting  force-pump,  usually  called  a jack-head  pump. 
It  is  constructed  like  a sucking-pump,  with  valves  in  the  bucket,  but  a lifting- 
pipe  proceeds  sideways  from  the  top  of  the  barrel,  whieh  is  closed  by  a cover ; tho 
pump-rod  passes  through  the  cover,  and  a close  collar  of  leathers  is  fitted  to  the 
rod,  which  is  made  smooth  and  polished,  so  that  it  may  move  freely  up  and  down 
tlierein,  without  allowing  any  leakage  of  water.  This  cover  prevents  the  water  from 
passing  out  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  therefore  it  must  pass  up  the  lifting-pipe 
to  any  required  height.  The  water  is  raised  by  this  pump  when  the  steam-piston 
makes  its  de.scending  stroke,  the  same  os  with  a sucking-pump. 

In  some  engines  for  water-works,  both  kinds  of  pumps  were  combined,  the 
tsvo  pumps  being  placed  side  by  side : the  force-pump  raised  water  during  the 
ascent  of  the  piston,  by  the  returning  force  of  tho  counterweight,  and  the  lilting- 
pump  raised  water,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  steam-piston,  during  the  descending 
stroke.  'Fhe  advantage  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  water  was  made  to  flow 
continually,  or  with  very  short  intermissions,  when  the  engine  changed  the  direction 
of  its  motion.  A large  air  vessel  was  sometimes  added  to  receive  the  water,  and 
by  the  re-action  of  the  compressed  air,  it  equalized  the  motion  of  the  water 
through  the  pipe,  and  kept  up  a continuous  stream. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  best 
examples  of  atmospheric  engines,  applied  to  each  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  wcTC  actually  employed,  previous  to  the  year  1775  ; which  may  be  considered 
as  half  a century  after  they  had  come  into  common  use. 

The  engines  for  draining  mines  have  been  fully  explained  ; but  it  yet  remains 
to  show  their  application,  and  the  construction  of  the  pump-work,  in  the  pit  or 
shaft  of  the  mine.  A large  engine  and  its  pump-work  for  a public  waterworks,  to 
supply  a town,  will  be  describe,  and  particulars  given,  of  a small  engine  for  the 
same  purpose.  Also  a portable  engine,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  foundations, 
wells,  or  any  similar  works  for  temporary  occasions.  Lastly,  instances  of  engines 
applied  to  raise  water,  to  turn  overshot  water-wheels : for  machines  for  blowing  air 
into  furnaces  for  smcltii^  iron,  and  other  instances  of  machines  for  drawing  up 
coals  out  of  a mine.  These  particulars,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
given,  will  give  our  readers  sufficient  information  on  the  subject  of  the  applications 
of  Newcomen’s  engine. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PIT-WORK,  AND  PUMPS,  OF  AN  ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE 
FOR  DRAINING  A MINE. 

Plate  IV. 

The  pumps  for  this  puqiosc  are  generally  sucking-pumps,  with  two  valves ; 
viz.  one  in  the  bucket,  which  is  moveable  up  and  down  in  the  barrel ; and  another 
fixed  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  constniction  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  pumps  commonly  used  for  domestic  puqioses,  but  the  mine  pumps  arc  made 
of  cast-iron,  and  have  doors  at  the  upper  ami  lower  parts  of  the  barrel,  which 
can  be  opened,  to  give  access  to  the  valve  or  bucket,  when  they  require  repairs 
or  renewal  of  the  leathers.  The  doors  are  fastened  on  with  screws. 

Tlie  pump-rods  descend  into  the  pumps,  and  have  the  buckets  fastened  to  the 
lower  ends.  The  upper  ends  of  the  rods  of  all  the  several  pumps  in  the  pit,  are 
united  into  one  main  spear,  which  is  suspended  by  the  chains,  from  the  arch-head 
of  the  great  lever  of  the  engine ; so  that  all  the  pump-buckets  are  drawn  up  ^ 
together,  and  all  raise  their  water  at  the  same  time. 

MTicn  the  depth  of  the  mine  is  considerable,  the  pit  is  divided  into  two 
or  three  lifts,  and  as  many  different  pumps  arc  used.  The  lowest,  to  raise  the  water 
from  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  into  a cistern  fixed  in  the  pit,  at  the  first  lift ; and 
in  this  cistern  the  lower  cud  of  the  second  pump  stands,  and  raises  the  water 
therefrom  into  a second  cisteni,  from  which  the  third  or  upper  pump  raises  it  to  the 
surface,  or  to  the  level  or  subterraneous  passage,  at  which  it  can  run  off  to  some 
lower  land  than  that  on  which  the  engine  is  eracted. 

It  rarely  happens  that  an  engine  draws  the  water  quite  to  the  surface ; for, 
unless  it  is  placed  just  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  an  adit  may,  in  most  situations,  be 
carried  up  from  a brook  at  a distance,  so  as  to  intersect  the  pit  at  a considerable 
depth  below  the  surface,  and  thereby  diminish  the  height  to  which  the  water  is 
to  be  raised  by  the  engine.  ITicre  arc  instances  in  the  mining  districts  of  Corn- 
wall, Derbyshire,  and  Cumberland,  of  these  subterraneous  levels,  adits,  or  soughs, 
being  carried  many  miles  in  length  from  the  sea,  or  from  a great  river,  in  order 
to  drain  all  the  mines  of  a district,  to  a great  de]>th  below  the  surface ; and  then 
only  such  mines  as  require  to  be  worked  beneath  this  level,  have  any  engine  at  all ; 
and  all  the  engines  in  such  a district  discharge  their  water  into  the  common  level, 
which  is  made  to  communicate  with  them  all  by  branches. 

Figures  1 and  2,  Plate  arc  sketches  to  explain  the  usual  manner  of 
arranging  the  pumps  in  the  shaft  or  pit  of  a coal-mine  ; fig.  1 being  a section  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  pit,  and  fig.  2 a continuation  of  the  same  section,  to  show 
the  lower  part.  'Die  water  is  supposed  to  be  raised  at  twice  by  two  pumps : the 
lowest  raising  the  water  from  the  bottom  ofthe  pit  into  a cistern,  out  of  which  the 
upper  pump  draws  the  water,  and  raises  it  up  to  an  adit,  level,  or  subterraneous 
drain,  by  which  the  water  runs  away  into  the  lowest  brook  or  river  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A A,  fig.  1,  is  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  end  view  of  the  engine-house 
shows  the  lever-wall,  and  the  arch-head  at  the  outer  end  of  the  great  lever,  from 
which  the  pump-rod  M is  suspended  by  its  chain.  D D are  the  two  chimneys, 
and  G the  injection  cistern,  placed  on  the  top  ofthe  lever-wall,  between  them. 
C is  the  side  building,  containing  the  second  boiler. 

The  pit-head  frame  is  also  shown  in  fi^.  1 ; it  consists  of  two  legs  or  posts, 
erected  nearly  upright,  upon  a s-trong  honzontal  beam,  which  lies  across  the 
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mouth  of  the  pit.  Tliesc  legs  sustain  the  outer  ends  of  the  spring-beams,  and 
are  also  carried  up  much  higher,  to  support  two  horisoutal  pieces,  between  which 
a pulley  is  fitted,  and  receives  a very  strong  rope,  for  occasionally  hoisting  the  pumps 
and  rods  in  the  pit.  The  rope  being  conducted  over  another  pulley,  nearly  two- 
thirds  down  one  of  the  legs,  is  wound  round  an  upright  axis  or  windlass,  which  is 
supported  in  a frame,  and  has  long  horizontal  levers  fixed  into  it  at  the  lower  end  ; 
it  is  put  in  motion  by  a sufficient  number  of  men  walking  round  in  a circle, 
and  pushing  the  levers  before  them,  like  a ship’s  capstan ; and  by  this  means  the 
rope  is  wound  up,  to  lift  the  pumps  or  rods  when  requisite. 

Tlie  pump-rod  or  s|>ear  M descends  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  is 
guided  at  different  places  between  cross-beams,  to  keep  it  in  its  vertical  direction. 
At  each  of  these  cross-beams,  a stage  or  resting  place  is  formed,  and  the  ascent 
from  one  to  the  next  is  by  ladders,  as  shown  in  the  figures.  At  the  level,  or  adit, 
marked  L,  the  main  spear  tenninates  in  an  iron  triangle,  or  fork  Y,  called  the  Y, 
because  it  resembles  that  letter  inverted,  thus  see  fig.  5 ; and  to  each  of  the 
pron^  of  the  fork,  a smaller  wooden  rod  is  suspended,  as  shown  in  fig.  2 and  fig. 
.5.  These  two  are  the  real  pump-rods ; one  of  them  goes  down  into  the  iip|>cr 
pump  P,  and  the  other,  which  is  much  longer,  descends  perpendicularly,  by  the 
side  of  the  upper  pump,  and  then  goes  down  into  the  lower  pump. 

Each  pump  consists  of  a column  of  iron-pipes,  placed  one  above  the  other,  and 
united  by  flanges  and  screw-bolts : sec  the  enlarged  section  of  the  pump,  fig.  8. 
Tlic  lowest  length  of  pipe,  H,  is  called  wind-bore,  or  suction-piece;  and  the 
foot,  which  is  immersed  in  water,  has  a number  of  holes  to  admit  the  water,  but 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dirt.  'ITie  next  length  I is  called  the  clack-piece, 
because  it  has  a conical  scat  bored  out  in  it  to  receive  the  clack-box  or  valve  K ; and 
immediately  above  this,  is  an  opening  sideways  at  k,  and  a cover  called  the  clack- 
door,  to  take  off,  and  give  access  to  the  valves  when  they  require  repair. 

The  next  length  E E of  the  pump  is  the  working-barrel : it  is  bored  tnic, 
and  smooth  withinside,  for  the  bucket  L to  work  freely  up  and  down  in  it.  This  jwirt  is 
sometimes  made  of  bell-nietal,  particularly  when  the  water  is  of  a corrosive  nature. 
'The  length  of  pipe  P above  the  working-barrel,  has  a side  opening  p,  and  a 
cover  called  the  bucket-door,  to  open  when  the  bucket  or  its  valves  require  repair. 
The  different  lengths  of  pipes  above  this,  which  arc  called  pump-picccs,  arc  only- 
plain  cylindrical  pi|>cs,  with  flanges  to  unite  them. 

All  the  joints  are  made  tight  by  rings  of  lead,  wrapped  with  flannel  soaked 
in  tar.  One  of  these  rings  is  intcqwscd  between  the  flanges  of  each  joint,  anil 
they  are  forcibly  compressed  by  the  screw-bolts. 

In  this  manner  a column  is  fonued  as  high  as  is  required;  and  the  upper 
length  is  joined  to  a wooden  spout,  or  trough,  p,  which  delivers  the  water  into 
the  cistern  r of  the  upper  pump,  or  into  the  adit. 

'The  bucket  'T  is  show-n  in  figs.  G and  7.  on  a larger  scale,  and  the  clack  is 
constructed  in  a similar  manner.  It  is  a circular  ring  of  cast-iron,  with  a bar 
diametrically  across  it.  A circular  piece  of  thick  leather,  such  as  the  soles  of 
shoes  are  made  of,  is  placed  upon  the  ring;  and  being  about  an  inch  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  internal  diameter  of  the  ring,  it  will  have  about  half  an  inch 
overlap,  or  bearing  on  the  ring,  so  as  entirely  to  cover  the  apertures.  'ITiis  leather  is 
fastened  down,  by  a bar  which  is  placed  across  it,  exactly  over  the  cross-bar  of  the 
bucket,  and  fastened  down  by  the  two  prongs  of  the  pump-rod,  which  pass 
down  through  mortises  in  this  bar,  and  also  through  the  leather  and  through 
the  cross-bar  of  the  bucket ; and  are  keyed  across  beneath,  so  as  to  unite  all  the 
paHs  together. 
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The  leather  is  fortified  by  strong  iron  plates,  which  are  riveted  upon  the 
upper  side,  and  smaller  plates  arc  also  rivcteil  at  the  under  side ; these  plates  form 
the  real  valves ; the  use  of  the  leather  is  to  form  the  hinges,  or  flaps  on  which  they 
tum  up,  when  they  open,  and  also  to  make  facings  for  the  under  sides  to  fit  fight 
when  shut.  Double  semicircular  valves  of  this  kind,  having  the  joint  or  hinge 
across  the  middle,  arc  called  butterfly  valves,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  wings 
of  that  insect,  when  turned  up. 

I'lic  wooden  rod  or  spear  m has  an  iron  stem,  united  to  it  at  the  lower  end, 
and  this  is  fixed  by  a hnnd-in-hand  joint  n to  a short  length,  or  shank  of  the  bueket, 
which  divides  into  two  prongs  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  extremities  of  these 
prongs  pass  through  the  cross  bar  of  the  bucket,  as  before  mentioned,  'fhe  two 
parts  of  the  joint  are  made  to  interlock  together,  like  two  hands  clasped,  as  shown 
at  ri,  fig.  6,  and  they  arc  kept  in  contact  by  a strong  square  hoop,  driven  down  over 
the  two  ; but  when  the  hoop  is  driven  up,  the  joint  is  easily  detached,  and  is  there- 
fore called  a take-off'joint. 

• The  cast-iron  bucket  is  made  conical  on  the  outside  circumference,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a hoop  or  rim  of  leather,. which  rises  an  inch  above  the  top  surface 
of  the  bucket  and  valves ; and  from  its  conical  figure  it  spreads  out  at  its  upper 
edge  to  a lai-ger  diameter  than  the  bucket.  To  confine  the  leather  to  the  bucket, 
it  IS  first  fastened  by  a few  wooden  nails  driven  into  small  holes  in  the  bucket, 
and  is  then  surrounded  by  a thin  iron  hoop  driven  upwards : this  hoop  is  conical 
within  to  fit  the  bucket,  but  the  outside  is  cylindrical  as  shown  in  the  section, 
fig.  b,  and  very  nearly  fills  the  working  barrel ; the  top  edge  of  the  leather  rim, 
which  is  cut  thin,  and  spread  out  rather  larger  than  the  hoop,  fills  the  barrel  exactly, 
when  in  its  place,  and  the  thin  edge  applied  so  closely  to  the  inside  of  the  barrel 
as  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  water ; for  the  pressure  of  the  water  forces  the  leather 
in  closer  contact  with  the  barrel.  To  keep  the  external  hoop  of  the  bucket  in 
its  place,  another  cross-bar  is  applied  beneath  the  main  cross-bar  of  the  bucket, 
and  its  ends  catch  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  bucket  hoop,  so  as  to  retain  it ; 
the  two  prongs  of  the  iron-.shank  pass  through  this  cross-bar,  and  it  is  thus  made 
fast  by  the  same  cross-keys  which  ai'c  driven  through  the  lower  ends  of  the  two 
prongs. 

'ITie  clack  K,  fig.  8,  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bucket,  with 
butterfly  valves,  and  is  surrounded  with  leather  on  the  edge ; but  it  has  no  external 
hoop,  because  the  clack  scat  is  bored  out  to  a cone,  which  exactly  fits  the  outside 
of  the  leather,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  jams  it  fast  into  its  place. 
The  two  iron  prongs  of  the  clack,  are  united  so  as  to  form  a strong  loop,  in  order 
that  the  clack  may  be  occasionally  drawn  up,  by  a hook  at  the  end  of  a rope,  let 
down  through  the  barrel  ; the  bucket  and  r^  being  first  withdrawn. 

The  pipes  or  pump  pieces  are  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch, 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  working  liarrel,  to  allow  the  bucket  and  clack  to  be 
thus  drawn  out.  The  clack-piece  and  wind-bore  are  about  an  inch  less  in  diameter, 
than  the  working  barrel. 

Tlie  wooden-rods  or  pump-spears  are  made  of  fir  wood,  or  mast  timlier,  in 
lengths  of  from  tO  to  00  feet,  they  were  foniicrly  .scarfed  together  at  the  joints, 
each  piece  being  cut  away  to  half  the  thickness,  and  united  by  bolts,  but  as  this 
occasioned  waste  of  timber  the  rods  were  frequently  composed  of  two  thicknesses  or 
flat  pieces,  put  together  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  to  form  a square  rod  ; the  joints  of 
one  set  of  pieces  being  opjiosite  to  the  middle  of  the  other  pieces,  and  a long 
strap,  or  plate  of  iron,  being  applied  over  each  joint,  the  whole  were  firmly  united 
by  bolts  as  represented  in  the  figure;  as  a security  from  the  ends  drawing  asunder. 
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small  keys  of  oak  were  also  let  into  the  two  adjoining  surfaces  of  the  two  pieces,  to 
prevent  them  sliding  one  by  the  other.  This  was  the  old  fashion,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  .Smeaton,  see  p.  196  ; for  the  largest  rods  three  iron  plates  were 
applied  to  each  joint. 

The  two  small  rods  ro »«,  fig.  5,  are  connected  with  the  by  joint-pins 
which  can  be  withdrawn,  to  detach  either  or  both  of  the  rods  occasionally.  TTie 
rod  m of  the  lower  pump  Q has  also  a hand-in-hand  or  take-off  joint,  n,  fig.  8, 
just  at  the  top  or  trough  of  that  pump ; and  at  the  lower  end  of  each  rod  is  a 
similar  joint,  to  unite  the  shank  of  the  bucket  to  it,  as  before  described. 

These  provisions  are  to  facilitate  the  repair  of  the  pumps.  IVTien  a valve 
fails,  from  the  leather  being  worn  out,  a spare  bucket  being  kept  ready  prepared, 
the  pump-rod  is  detached  just  at  the  top  of  the  pump,  and  drawn  up  out  of  the 
pump,  by  the  rojK:  of  the  capstan,  till  the  bucket  appears  above  the  top  of  the 
pump : the  shank  of  the  old  bucket  is  then  removea  at  its  take-off  joint  n,  and 
replaced  by  the  new  bucket ; and  if  the  elack  also  requires  to  be  renewed,  the 
capstan-rope  is  lowered  down  into  the  pump,  with  a hook  at  the  end,  which  being 
hooked  to  the  loop  of  the  clack,  it  is  drawn  up  out  of  its  scat,  and  the  new  one 
let  down. 

If  only  the  clack  re<iuires  renewal,  but  not  the  bucket,  the  clack  can  be  lifled 
up  out  of  its  seat  through  the  clack-door  k,  by  an  iron  lever,  without  withdrawing 
the  rod  and  bucket  from  the  barrel ; and  sometimes  the  bucket  is  made  so  that  it 
can  be  replaced  through  the  bucket-door,  without  drawing  the  rod,  only  raising  it 
up,  so  that  the  bucket  comes  opposite  to  the  bucket-door  j>. 

'I'he  drawings  in  Plate  IV  are  supposed  to  represent  the  pit  work  of  the 
engine  at  Long  Benton,  represented  in  Plates  II  and  III,  and  already  described, 
pp.  ISI’  and  172;  but  as  the  small  figures  1 and  2 do  not  admit  of  being  strictly 
proportioned  to  a scale,  they  must  be  considered  as  explanatory  sketches. 

The  suction-pumps,  such  as  above  described,  cannot  draw  the  water  by  suction, 
above  20  or  25  feet  at  the  utmost,  that  is,  the  moveable  bucket  must  never  rise 
above  20  or  25  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  the  cistern  or  well  from 
which  it  draws ; and  therefore  all  the  height  which  the  pump  is  required  to  raise 
the  water  above  feet,  must  be  done  by  the  column  of  pipes  or  pump-pieces 
added  above  the  working  barrel ; and  as  the  pump-rod  must  pass  down  through 
the  water  in  those  pipes,  they  arc  1 inch  more  in  diameter  than  the  working 
barrel,  to  allow  for  the  space  that  the  rods  occupy  in  them. 

The  usual  proportion  is  to  make  the  lower  length  of  the  pump,  or  wind  bore, 
about  7J  il-  long,  the  clack-piece  also  7i  ft->  and  the  working  barrel  two  feet  or 
more  longer  than  the  stroke  which  the  bucket  is  intended  to  make  in  it.  'I'his, 
with  a 7-ft-  stroke,  will  cause  the  bucket  to  rise  from  about  14  ft.  to  21  ft.  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  wind-bore  is  immersed  ; and 
this  height  of  suction  should  not  be  greater,  to  draw  the  water  to  a certainty  : nor 
should  it  be  less,  because  the  clack-door  should  be  high  enough  up  in  the  pit,  to 
avoid  any  risk  of  the  water  rising  so  high  in  the  pit,  as  to  cover  it  in  a short  time, 
in  case  of  any  failure  of  the  bucket  nr  clack,  and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  the 
engine ; because  the  water  would  prevent  access  to  the  door,  and  occasion  much 
more  trouble  to  draw  the  bucket  and  clack  up  out  of  the  pump  to  repair  them 
from  above. 

Hence  it  should  be  calculated,  that  when  the  bucket  or  clack  fails,  and  the 
engine  ceases  to  work,  the  water  will  take  so  much  time  to  rise  up  to  the  clack 
door,  as  will  enable  the  workmen  to  renew  the  faulty  pieces,  without  any  interruption 
from  the  water.  But  as  cases  may  occur,  when  the  clack-door  will  be  drowned, 
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full  provision  must  be  made,  for  executing  all  repairs  of  that  sort  from  above, 
as  before  described. 

When  the  lower  end  of  the  wind-bore  is  intended  to  stand  in  a wood  cisteni, 
from  which  it  is  to  draw  its  water,  it  usually  has  a flat  close  bottom,  which  stands 
upon  a strong  plank  of  wood,  as  shown  in  fig.  8 ; and  this  must  be  very  solidly 
supported  beneath,  by  a strong  beam  fixed  across  the  pit.  The  water  is  admitted 
through  several  upright  slits,  or  narrow  openings  made  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
wind-bore : these  openings  should  not  be  more  than  ‘2^  inc.  wide,  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  dirt ; but  they  must  be  extended  so  much  in  height,  as  to  give  a water- 
passage  fully  equal  to  the  area  of  the  working  barrel,  so  that  the  free  entrance  of 
the  water  will  not  be  at  all  impeded ; otherwise  the  resistance  to  the  engine  will  be 
greatly  increased,  beyond  what  has  been  shorvn  at  p.  17fi. 

The  construction  of  the  foot  of  the  wind-bore  is  a circumstance  of  im{>ortanee, 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  dirt,  and  yet  allow  an  uninterrupted  ]>assagc  for  the 
water.  In  the  construction  already  described,  the  lower  part  of  the  pipe  is  iti  effect 
cut  away  to  eight  small  pillars  or  legs,  which  support  the  weight  of  the  pumps,  but 
leave  piissage  for  the  water  between  them.  \V  hen  these  legs  are  reduced  very 
small,  an  additional  thickness  is  given  to  them  on  the  outside  ; so  that  the  outside 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  wind-bore,  forms  a larger  circle  than  the  outside  diameter 
of  the  upper  part.  The  width  of  the  passives  should  be  less  at  the  outside,  where 
the  water  is  to  enter,  than  withiuside  the  pipe,  and  then  they  vvill  be  less  liable  to 
choke  up  with  dirt. 

It  IS  also  a gooil  provision  to  enclose  the  lower  part  of  the  wind-bore  in  a 
cylindrical  cage,  made  of  thin  iron  or  copper  bars,  like  u lantern  or  bird-cage,  which 
will  prevent  dirt  from  passing.  It  should  be  at  least  twice  the  diameter  of  the  out- 
side of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  surround  it  on  all  sides  at  a considerable  distance.  M'ith 
the  same  view,  it  is  proper  to  raise  the  pnrap-foot  on  a thick  block,  that  the  aper- 
tures may  not  be  too  near  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  so  as  to  draw  in  stones  or 
heavy  matters  which  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  ; and  also  the  water  in  the 
cistern  should  be  a considerable  depth  above  the  apertures,  that  light  chips  and 
floating  bodies  may  not  be  drawn  down  into  the  pumps.  But  the  most  important 
|x>int  is  to  allow  ample  water-passage,  and  then  the  current,  or  draught  of  water,  into 
these  apertures  will  not  be  so  rapid  as  to  draw  in  e.vtraneous  matters  from  a distance, 
and  therefore  if  they  are  kept  at  a distance,  the  pumps  will  not  be  interrupted. 

The  lowest  length  of  pump,  which  must  draw  Irom  the  sump  or  bottom  part 
of  the  pit,  where  the  miners  are  at  work,  docs  not  admit  of  all  these  precautions  to 
keep  out  dirt,  but  there  are  others  of  as  much  im]>ortance. 

Tlie  lower  end  of  a wind-bore  for  sinking  in  a mine,  is  enlarged  to  a bulb, 
which  is  of  greater  diameter  than  the  pipe.  This  enlarged  part  is  usually  two  or 
three  feet  long,  and  the  lower  end  is  shaped  like  the  half  of  an  egg,  and  this  bulb 
is  perforated  in  all  parts,  with  holes  about  1|  inc.  diam.  called  snore  holes,  to  admit 
the  water.  It  is  not  practicable  in  this  case  to  make  the  water-passage  fully  etjual 
to  the  area  of  the  working  barrel,  as  before  stated  } nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should 
be  .so,  because  the  pump  being  required  to  sup  up  all  the  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  it  must  necessarily  draw  more  or  loss  air  into  the  holes  at  every  stroke. 
This  would  occasion  the  engine  to  work  very  irregularly,  and  the  catch-pins  at  the 
end  of  the  great  lever,  would  strike  the  spring-beams  at  almost  every  stroke,  if  a 
very  open  water-passage  were  allowed.  But  by  contracting  the  passages  so  that 
the  water  experiences  a great  resistance  at  passing  through  the  small  holes,  it  makes 
less  difference  when  air  is  drawn  in  ; for  it  enters  with  ^reat  difficulty  and  violence, 
and  the  engine  in  consequence  works  more  steadily.  This  is  called  snoring,  and 
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is  a most  deafening  sound.  And  with  the  same  view,  it  is  desirable  that  when  a 
mine  is  sinking,  the  lowest  length  of  pumps  should  be  as  short  a lift  as  can  con- 
veniently be  allowed  ; because,  as  that  length  will  necessarily  be  a very  uncertain 
resistance,  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  as  small  a part  of  the  whole  load  as  possible, 
that  its  fluctuations  may  have  less  effect  upon  the  motion  of  the  engine. 

To  rcpilate  the  quantity  of  water  that  the  sinking-pump  shall  draw  fixmi  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  the  upper  rows  of  these  snore-holes,  in  the  bulb  end  of  wind-bore, 
are  plugged  up  with  vvooden  plugs,  which  the  miners  can  open,  or  atop  up  at  plea- 
sure, as  the  water  increases  or  diminishes,  or  according  to  the  going  of  the  engine. 
When  a pit  or  mine  is  first  sinking,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  water  completely 
from  the  bottom,  that  the  miners  may  not  be  obliged  to  stand  in  the  water  to  work, 
which,  besides  the  inconvenience,  would  prevent  them  from  using  gunpowder, 
which  they  must  employ  if  the  bottom  is  rocky. 

Sometimes  instead  of  the  plugs  of  wood,  the  lower  part  of  the  wind-bore, 
where  the  holes  are,  is  surrounded  by  a circular  apron,  or  bag  of  strong  leather, 
bound  fast,  and  tight  round  the  pipe,  above  the  holes,  and  descendini;  to  the  water, 
so  as  to  cover  and  stop  all  those  holes  which  arc  above  the  water.  This  apron  the 
miners  can,  from  time  to  time,  turn  up  or  down,  like  the  cuff  of  a coat-sfecvc,  in 
order  to  open  more  or  less  of  the  holes,  and  thus  regulate  the  access  of  water  into 
the  wind-bore,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pumps  drawing  too  much  air,  because  the  free 
entrance  of  air  would  derange  the  motion  of  the  engine. 

In  sinking  pits,  the  lower  lift  of  pumps  must  stand  in  the  deepest  hole  which 
has  been  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit ; and  therefore  when  a new  hole  has  been 
made,  cither  by  picking  away  or  blasting  up  the  rock,  near  to  the  foot  of  the  wind- 
bore,  it  is  moved  by  levers  towards  such  new  hole,  and  dropped  into  it,  so  as  to 
draw  the  water  therefrom.  In  long  lifts,  and  heavy  pumps,  this  lowest  and  move- 
able length  of  the  pump,  is  wholly  or  in  part  suspended  by  a strong  rojie,  drawn  by 
the  great  capstan,  whitdi  is  provided  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  for  drawing  the  pump- 
rods,  or  the  pumps  themselves  in  cases  of  need. 

As  the  shaft  is  deepened,  new  lengths  of  pump.barrels  arc  added  at  the  top 
of  the  lower  lift  of  pumps,  generally  about  six  feet  at  a time ; and  the  pump-rods 
arc  lengthened  as  the  pump  requires. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  mine  work,  to  have  every  facility  for  re- 
pairing without  loss  of  time ; and  all  parts  of  the  work  should  be  made  with  the 
greatest  solidity,  so  as  to  bear  severe  strains  without  injury. 

'rhe  following  tables  and  scale  of  dimensions  for  pumps  and  pit-work  is  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Curr,  in  his  Engine  Builder’s  Companion,  1797- 

The  engine-spears,  or  pump-rods,  to  be  of  fir-w  ood,  and  the  splicing  joints  to 
overlap  4 ft.  and  be  secured  by  iron  plates,  bolted  to  the  rods  over  the  joints. 
These  plates  arc  thicker  in  the  middle,  and  diminish  to  each  end.  They  are 
pierced  for  the  bolt-holes  at  about  1 ft.  asunder. 

The  method  now  generally  used  is,  to  unite  the  pieces  of  wood  by  the  iron 
plates  alone,  without  any  overlapping  of  the  wood,  the  ends  being  exactly  fitted  end 
to  end,  and  lung  plates  of  iron  applied  at  each  side,  and  fastened  by  bolts  going 
through  all ; small  pump-rods  have  two  iron  plates,  and  the  largest  size  have  four 
plates. 

The  square  iron  bucket-rod  is  that  which  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
wooden  rod,  and  occupies  the  working  barrel  immediately  above  the  bucket-shank. 
The  length  in  the  table  is  that  of  the  open  part,  which  receives  the  wooden  rod, 
and  is  bolted  thereto. 
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Mr.  Curr’f  Tables  of  the  Dimensions  of  the  Pump  JVorkfor  Engines  for 
draining  Mines. 


Dimensions  of  Pump-Spears  and  Rods. 


Diam. 

of 

pump. 

6ize  of 
square 
wo^rod. 

Iron  joint-plates  and  bolts. 

.Sejuare  iron 
bucket-rods, 
11)  feet  long. 

Iron  bucket 
shanks. 

Leogth. 

nrcmdth.-~ThickneBS. 

Diam. 

Size. 

Length. 

Strength 

in 

connoB. 

Strength 
at  the 
joint. 

ladMk 

IndHA. 

Focu 

Idc.  Middle.  Eads. 

lodkM. 

lochc*. 

Feet. 

6 

3 squ. 

6 

2)byito-i»j 

i 

l-J-  squ. 

•H 

2 by  14 

2 aqu. 

8 

3J 

aix-jiyX-Jr 

14 

4i 

21xl| 

24 

10 

4 

7 

3 X ■)  X 4 

i 

2 

5 

2)x  H 

24 

12 

4i 

n 

3]  X X 

4 

2) 

34 

24x1) 

24 

14 

5 

8 

3) X i X i 

i 

n 

5) 

24  X 2 

2^1 

16 

H 

8i 

4 X i X A 

i 

24 

6 

3 x24 

3 

18 

6 

9 

* xHx-iV 

H 

3 

CJ 

34x2) 

3* 

20 

9i 

Hx  i X A 

1 

31 

7 

3)  X 24 

34 

22 

7 

10 

li 

3) 

74 

3)x3 

34 

24 

n 

10) 

4J  X 1 X 

1 4 

3) 

8 

34x3) 

34 

Dimensions  of  Buckets  and  Clacks. 


Diam. 

of 

pump. 

Cast-iron  buckets  & clacks. 

Iron  bucket- 
hoops. 

Cross  Bars  and  Bolts. 

Depth. 
Middle  ^es. 

Thick- 
nesa  top 
ed*e. 

Holes 

for 

Shank. 

Depth. 

Thick- 
ness bot- 
tom edge. 

Thickness  of  Bar. 

Breadth 

of 

Bars. 

Diam. 
of  Bolts. 

Middle. 

Ends. 

Inch*. 

Inches. 

locfac*. 

Inchce. 

Inches. 

Indict. 

Inchct. 

Inches. 

Inches 

Inches. 

6 

3 

4 

24  by  4 

1 

X 

t 

i 

i 

24 

1 

8 

34 

3 X* 

11 

1 

i 

24 

n 

10 

34 

4 

31  X i 

14 

X 

« 

14 

i 

24 

if 

12 

34 

A 

31  X .i". 

14 

A 

l| 

1 

3 

14 

14 

4 & 5 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 

li 

16 

44  6 

1 

4x4 

24 

A 

2i 

i| 

3 

14 

18 

44  6| 

i 

4x4 

24 

4 

3 

21 

3 

2 

20 

5 64 

1 

X J ’ 

^ l A 

24 

A 

33 

n 

3 

21 

22 

54  74 

14 

Hx  i 

24 

X 

B 

Si 

n 

3 

24 

24 

6 74 

14 

5 X 1 

3 

1 

4 

s 

3 

24 

The  first  table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  rods  and  joint-plates  which  go 
down  into  the  pumps;  the  strength  is  adapted  to  liR  a column  of  18  fathoms 
(=  108  ft.),  but  if  the  depth  exceeds  that,  the  work  must  be  a little  stronger. 
For  instance,  the  engine  at  Long  Benton  (see  p.  175).  had  pumps  of  12'  2 jnc. 
diam.  and  24-J  fath.  lift  ; and  therefore  the  rods  and  iron-work  were  of  dimensions 
suitable  for  a 14-inc.  pump  above. 
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'fhe  Strength  of  the  buckct-shanh,  is  shown  by  the  size  of  the  holes  in  the 
buckets.  This  supposes  the  shank  is  not  divided  into  two  prongs,  as  before 
described,  but  that  it  is  in  one  piece,  which  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  cross 
bar  of  the  bucket,  and  is  cross-keyed  below.  In  this  case  the  leather  for  the  valve 
is  fastened  down  upon  the  cross  bar,  by  two  strong  bolts,  going  down  through 
every  thing.  Tlie  dimensions  of  these  cross-bars,  and  bolts,  is  given  in  the  second 
Table. 

The  plain  pipes  for  the  pumps  are  always  in  lengths  of  9ft.;  the  flanges  to 
be  3 inc.  broad.  Ten-inch  pumps  should  have  siif  bolts  in  each  flange,  and  13-inch 
pumps  eight  bolts.  The  metal  should  increase  in  thickness  at  the  lower  part, 
where  the  great  pressure  of  the  water  is.  For  a 12-inch  pump,  the  first  four  pipes, 
at  the  top,  ueed  not  be  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  ; the  next  four 

K seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  flanges  to  be  one  inch  thick  ; the  bolt- 
1^  square,  to  rcecivc  bolts  1-J  square.  The  next  four  pipes  one  inch  thick, 
and  the  flanges  1 J ; and  the  two  or  three  pipes  below  these  should  be  1 a inc.  thick, 
and  the  flanges  1|.  This  makes  above  4.?  yards,  which  is  as  great  a depth  as 
should  be  worked  at  one  lift,  in  a general  way.  The  weight  of  each  pipe  should 
be  marked  on  it,  to  distinguish  those  of  different  thicknesses. 

The  bucket-piece,  which  is  immediately  above  the  working  barrel,  should  be 
6 ft.  long,  and  H 'nc-  thick  in  the  pipe  part ; the  flanges  1 J thick  ; the  chamber 
opposite  the  door,  and  the  projecting  part  1 inc.  thick.  Tlie  flange  round  the 
door-way  2 inc.  thick,  with  bolt-holes  2 inc.  square  to  receive  bolts  of  IJ  square 
inc.  to  f^ten  the  door  in  its  place. 

Tlie  working-barrel  should  be  9 ft-  long  for  a 7 ft-  stroke,  and  the  metal  left 
IJ-  inc.  thick  when  bored;  the  flanges  IJ  inc.  thick;  the  upper  end  and  lower 
end  must  be  formed  a little  bell-mouthed,  to  allow  the  bucket  to  pass  down  into 
it  easily. 

All  the  common  pipes  of  the  pumps  above  the  working  barrel  should  be  1 inc. 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  working  barrel,  both  for  the  convenience  of  drawing  up 
the  bucket,  and  to  allow  for  the  space  taken  up  by  the  pump-rod  within  the  pump. 

The  clack-piece,  above  the  clack-scat,  to  be  the  same  size  and  thickness,  as 
the  working-barrel,  but  one  inch  less  in  diameter  below  the  scat.  'Die  chamber  and 
door  to  be  the  same  as  that  above.  The  clack-seat  to  be  bored  out,  for  four  inches 
deep,  and  the  bottom  diameter  one  inch  less  than  the  top  diameter.  With  this 
taper  the  clack  will  jam  fast  in  its  seat. 

The  wind-bore  may  be  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  one  inch  less  diameter  than 
the  barrel ; the  metal  and  flanges  1 J inc.  thick.  The  lower  part  of  the  wind-bore 
may  be  pierced  with  upright  openings  or  slits  all  round,  so  as  to  give  as  much 
opening  for  water-passage,  as  the  area  of  the  pipe.  But  it  is  better  to  swell  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe  to  a larger  diameter,  terminating  at  the  bottom  with  an  egg- 
shape  : all  this  part  to  be  perforated  with  round  holes  two  inches  diameter. 

The  buckets  for  pumps  of  more  than  nine  inches  diameter,  should  be  less 
than  the  barrel  when  turned  ; smaller  sizes,  one  inch  or  less,  to  allow  room  for 
the  leather  and  the  bucket  hoop.  The  outside  of  the  hoop  must  be  cylindrical, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  the  barrel ; the  inside  should  be  turned  tapering,  to  fit  the 
outside  of  the  bucket,  allowing  the  space  all  round  for  the  thickness  of  the  leather  ; 
the  taper  to  be  one  inch  in  diameter,  for  4 inches  in  depth. 

Buckets  less  than  12  inches  to  be  flat  at  the  top  where  the  valves  lie,  as  shown 
in  fig.  6,  but  the  valves  of  larger  sizes  to  be  inclined,  the  hinge  or  joint  being 
lower  than  the  part  which  opens ; and  therefore  the  valves  when  shut  have  the 
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same  position  as  those  in  the  figure  have  when  open.  In  this  way,  the  water  passes 
more  freely  through  the  passage,  ami  up  the  pump. 

Mr.  Sraeaton  in  his  directions  for  Chase  Water  engine,  says — 

“ The  durability  of  the  leather  of  the  bucket,  depends  greatly  upon  a proper 
proportion  and  construction  of  the  bucket-hoops.  The  bucket-hoops  on  the  outside 
should  he  a cylinder,  that  is,  the  same  diameter  above  and  below,  their  tapering  or 
conical  inside  must  therefore  be  formed  by  the  different  thickness  of  the  metal ; 
their  external  diameter  should  not  be  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  less  than 
their  respective  barrels,  that  is,  they  should  be  as  big  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  for 
the  unequal  thickness  of  the  leather,  without  jamming  the  hoop.  The  hoop  to  be 
made  as  broad  as  can  be  allowed,  but  the  leather  need  not  stand  above  an  inch 
above  the  hoop  ; this  being  carefully  attendeil  to,  the  barrel  will  b«  as  little  as 
possible  subject  to  chamber  or  wear  in  the  working  part,  cither  by  the  hoop  or  the 
leather.”  The  bored  part  of  the  working-barrel  must  be  considerably  longer  than 
is  rc(|uisite  for  the  mere  stroke  of  the  bucket,  because  there  is  no  certainty  of  the 
exact  length  of  the  rods,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  bucket  shall  rise  and  fall  exactly 
in  the  bored  part. 

'Fhe  butterfly  valves,  with  two  semicircular  flaps  opening  back  to  back  on  a 
joint,  or  hinge  fixed  across  the  middle  of  the  bucket  or  clack,  were  used  for  all  the 
common  sizes  of  pumps;  but  for  very  large  pumps,  from  18  inches  to  2kinc. 
diam.,  it  was  usual  to  divide  the  valves  into  four  flaps  instead  of  two,  that  is,  to 
make  two  pairs  of  butterfly  valves. 

'^rhus  the  ring  of  the  bucket  or  clack,  had  one  bar  diametrically  across  its 
centre,  and  two  other  bars  parallel  thereto,  dividing  the  area  of  the  circle  into  four 
apertures ; upon  these  two  fatter  bars,  the  joints  or  leathern  hinges  of  the  flaps,  were 
fastened  by  cross-bars,  and  the  shank  of  the  bucket  was  divided  into  four  prongs, 
or  branches,  two  of  which  passed  down  through  mortises  in  each  of  the  extra  bars 
across  the  bucket,  and  fastened  altogether  by  keys  beneath.  Hence  each  pair  of 
valves  opened  back  to  back,  like  the  butterfly  valves ; but  as  the  two  flaps  at  the 
middle,  opened  up  in  the  centre  of  the  barrel,  the  water  had  a more  free  passage, 
and  each  of  the  four  flaps  being  much  smaller  than  it  would  have  been,  if  there  had 
been  only  two,  they  occasioned  less  shock  in  falling,  when  they  shut  suddenly,  by 
the  return  of  the  column  of  water ; and  were  consequently  less  liable  to  lie  worn 
out ; and  also  the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  a small  valve,  are  less  likely  to  be 
serious  than  that  of  a large  one. 

In  many  mines,  the  water  is  of  an  exceedingly  corrosive  quality,  and  quickly 
destroys  the  iron-work  of  the  pumps : in  such  cases  the  working  barrels  must  be 
made  of  brass  or  gun  metal,  and  the  buckets  and  clacks  also ; for  w ith  iron  barrels, 
if  the  engine  ceases  to  work  for  a few  days,  or  if  it  works  short  of  the  full  length 
of  stroke,  the  interior  surface  of  the  barrel  becomes  corroded  and  rough,  at  all 
those  parts  which  are  not  continually  scoured,  by  the  working  up  and  down  of  the 
bucket ; and  then  if  the  engine  is  afterwards  required  to  work  the  full  length  of 
its  stroke,  the  leathers  of  the  bucket,  are  quickly  cut  and  worn  through,  by  the 
rough  places  in  the  barrel. 

W ooden  pump-pipes  were  also  used  instead  of  cast-iron  in  some  mines  where 
the  water  was  very  corrosive : they  were  made  in  pieces  or  staves  put  together  and 
hooped  like  ca.sks,  but  very  thick  and  strong. 

A short  length  of  about  5 inches,  made  of  brass,  was  sometimes  intro- 
duced, between  the  clack-door  piece,  and  the  top  of  the  wind-bore,  to  form  |the 
conical  scat  for  the  clack  ; this  brass-piece  formed  the  bottom  part  of  the  clack- 
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piece.  When  the  conical  seat  was  bored  out  in  the  iron  clack-piece,  the  corrosion 
of  the  metal  sometimes  fixed  the  clack  so  fast  in  the  cone,  that  it  could  not  be 
drawn  out,  when  it  was  necessary  to  replace  it ; or  in  other  cases,  if  the  clack  did 
not  get  fastened,  when  the  rusting  commenced,  the  seat  would  become  leaky,  and 
the  clack  would  get  loose  in  working. 

The  fast  jamming  of  the  clack  into  its  seat,  is  a point  of  great  importance  in 
mining  pumps,  that  it  may  not  be  subject  to  rise  up,  in  the  working  of  the  engine ; 
nor  to  get  fixed  so  fast,  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  up,  out  of  its  seat  by  the  tackle 
from  above,  in  case  the  water  prevents  access  to  it,  through  the  clack  door. 

The  permanency  of  the  leathern  valves  in  the  bucket,  and  clack,  is  also  very 
important  to  the  working  of  an  engine ; for  if  any  valve  fails,  the  engine  is  certain 
to  strike  very  violently  on  the  caten-pins,  and  frequently  some  parts  are  broken  or 
strained.  If  the  valve  in  the  bucket  fails,  then  the  engine  will  strike  at  the  end 
of  the  working  stroke,  in  consequence  of  the  engine  losing  its  load  or  resistance  to 
the  force  of  the  piston.  But  if  the  valve  in  the  clack  fads,  then  the  blow  will  be 
struck  at  the  end  of  the  returning  stroke,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  water  continuing  to  rest  upon  the  bucket,  when  there  is  no  force  on  the 
piston  to  counterbalance  it.  Tbesc  evils  also  take  place  in  part,  when  any  dirt  or 
obstruction  gets  into  the  valves,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  shutting  quite  tight  down. 

And  wlien  air  is  drawn  in  at  the  foot,  or  lower  end  of  the  pumps,  the  engine 
is  also  liable  to  strike  at  the  end  of  the  returning  stroke,  in  consequence  of  the  air 
which  has  been  drawn  into  the  barrel  beneath  the  bucket,  yielding  to  the  returning 
stroke,  and  being  at  first  unable  to  open  the  valves  which  then  sustain  the  column 
of  water  above  the  bucket,  so  that  the  weight  of  that  column  is  left  in  part  dependent 
upon  the  bucket,  until  the  air  beneath  it  is  so  compressed  as  to  open  the  valves 
loaded  with  water ; but  as  this  cannot  happen  till  near  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the 
engine  may  strike  a violent  blow  in  consequence. 

It  is  very  dangerous  for  a heavy  engine  to  draw  air  into  the  large  pumps,  when 
it  is  working  with  its  full  power  and  length  of  stroke;  because  the  catch-pins  at  the 
ends  of  the  great  lever,  wdl  then  strike  with  great  violence  upon  the  spring  beams, 
and  the  chains,  or  other  parts  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  shock. 

One  of  the  provisions  to  prevent  such  accidents  is,  to  fix  guard-stops  on  the 
main  spear,  to  strike  upon  strong  beams,  fixed  acro.ss  the  pit,  when  the  spear  is  at 
the  lowest  part  of  its  motion.  These  stops  arc  pieces  of  wood  of  the  same  size  as 
the  spear,  fa.stened  on  upon  one  side  of  it,  by  clamp  bolts,  so  as  to  form  a projecting 
cleat.  The  stop  beam,  which  is  fixed  across  the  pit,  is  placed  as  close  to  one  side  of 
the  rod  as  it  can  be,  not  to  touch  ; but  this  projecting  stop  being  over  the  beam, 
comes  down  to  rest  upon  it,  if  the  spear  ever  exceeds  the  intended  working  stroke. 

In  the  Long  Benton  engine,  a guard  stop  of  this  kind  was  fixed  on  the  spear, 
at  a few  fathoms  below  the  surface  ; and  as  a further  security,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  great  spear,  two  beams  were  fixed  across  tbe  pit,  beneath  the  base  or  cross 
piece  of  the  triangular  frame  called  the  by  which  the  two  small  rods  were  united 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  sjiear.  These  beams  stopped  the  further  descent  of  the 
rods,  if  the  spear  moved  further  than  was  intended. 

But  with  all  these  provisions,  an  engine  should  never  be  allowed  to  work  with 
its  full  length  of  stroke,  when  the  water  is  nearly  pumped  out,  and  when  the 
{iumps  are  therefore  liable  to  draw  air. 

A float  was  also  placed  in  the  sump  or  bottom  of  the  pit,  from  which  the 
lowest  pump  drew  the  water ; and  a cord  from  this  float  pas^  up  the  pit  to  tho 
surface,  and  then  was  conducted  over  proper  pulleys  into  the  engine-house,  where 
the  end  had  a small  weight  appended  to  it,  which  hung  down  like  a bell-pull  near 
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to  the  working  gear  ; and  by  its  rising  or  falling  as  the  float  subsided,  gave  the 
engine-keeper  notice  of  the  state  of  the  water  in  the  pit ; and  therefore  when  the 
water  was  nearly  pumped  out,  he  could  attend  the  working  gear  to  shorten  the 
stroke  of  the  engine,  so  as  to  avoid  striking  the  catch-pins,  when  the  pumps  drew 
air,  or  at  least,  to  avoid  dangerous  shocks. 

Ilie  float  was  a cylinder  of  wood,  included  within  a piece  of  iron  pij>e,  such 
as  the  pumps  were  made  of ; it  was  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  in  a vertical 
position,  by  the  side  of  the  wind-bore  of  the  lowest  pump,  the  lower  end  being 
pierced  all  round  with  holes,  to  admit  the  water  freely  into  it.  Tlie  float  being 
rather  less  than  the  pipe,  could  freely  rise  and  fall,  and  the  cord  from  it  went 
up  to  the  engine-house.  ITie  top  of  the  pipe  was  closed  by  an  iron  cover,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  for  the  cord  to  pass  tnrough.  'ITie  float  had  a piece  of  iron 
fixed  in  the  lower  end  of  it,  and  also  an  iron  staple  in  the  upper  end,  to  which  the 
coni  was  fastened.  When  the  water  was  nearly  drawn  out  of  the  pit,  the  float 
subsided,  and  the  iron  at  the  lower  end  of  it  came  to  rest  upon  a piece  of  iron 
fixcil  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe.  In  this  state,  by  snatching  the  weight  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  in  the  same  manner  as  a bell-wire  is  pulled,  the  engine-man  could  easily 
feel  whether  the  float  was  aground  or  afloat,  by  the  knocking  of  the  iron  bottom  of 
the  flout  on  the  iron  bottom  of  the  pijie.  For  when  the  water  was  high  enough  to 
float  it,  the  cord  would  return  the  pull,  and  oscillate  or  vibrate  ; but  it  would  have 
a very  different  motion,  when  the  float  struck  the  bottom.  It  could  also  be  known 
when  it  rose  up  and  floated  against  the  cover  of  the  pipe,  because  the  cord  would 
not  then  yield  to  a pull. 

Some  judgment  of  the  state  of  the  water,  could  also  be  formed  by  the  pro- 
gressive rise  and  fall  of  the  weight,  at  the  end  of  the  cord  ; but  this  would  be 
uncertain,  on  account  of  the  variations  of  the  length  of  a cord  of  80  fathoms  long. 
Hut  the  indications  of  the  float  being  afloat  or  aground,  could  never  be  mistaken  ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  found  to  strike  on  the  bottom,  the  engine-keeper  attended  at 
the  working  gear,  and  altered  the  pins  in  the  plug,  so  as  to  shorten  the  length  of 
the  stroke  a foot  at  each  end,  in  order  that  the  catch-pins  might  not  strike,  even 
when  the  pumps  drew  air,  and  occasioned  sudden  snatches  in  the  motion  of  the 
engine. 

For  large  engines,  which  worked  three  lifts  of  pumps,  as  at  Chase  Water, 
(p.  U)7).  the  Y'  at  the  lower  end  of  the  main  spear  was  made  as  shown  in  tig.  3, 
but  longer,  and  with  a third  loop  in  the  middle,  proceeding  directly  down  from 
the  s|x:ar,  to  suspend  the  upper  pump-rod : the  two  others  being  suspended  at 
m m,  as  in  the  tigure. 

In  deep  mines,  such  as  the  copper  mines  in  Cornwall,  which  require  large 
engines,  the  pump-rods  are  of  such  great  weight,  as  to  require  a second  lever  to  be 
placeil  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pit  to  the  engine-house ; and  being  connected  by 
a chain  or  rod,  with  the  main  spear,  a balance  weight  is  applied  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  lever,  to  counterbalance  part  of  the  weight  of  the  rods  ; because  it  would  be 
too  great  a weight  for  any  lever  to  bear,  if  a sufficient  balance  w'crc  put  upon  the 
piston  end  of  the  great  lever  of  the  engine ; and  independently  of  the  mere 
strength,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  so  great  a weight  on  the  piston,  or  on 
that  end  of  the  lever,  because  when  the  catch-pins  struck  on  the  spring  beams  (as 
all  engines  must  be  expected  to  do  at  times),  the  blow  would  be  so  violent  as  to 
break  down  every  thing  before  it.  But  the  load  at  the  end  of  the  balance  lever  is 
so  placed,  as  to  descend  to  the  earth,  when  it  has  moved  its  intended  space ; and  if 
it  moves  farther,  it  strikes  upon  a solid  mass  of  stone-work,  without  injury. 

Tlie  weight  is  usually  a large  block  of  stone,  fastened  by  bolts  upon  the  end 
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of  the  balance  lever ; or,  in  other  cases,  a large  chest  5s  formed  at  one  end  of  the 
lever,  and  it  filled  with  stones  (n). 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  .ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE  TO  DRAIN  COLLIERIES. 

The  steam-engine  was  applied  to  the  draining  of  mines  at  its  first  establish- 
ment as  a complete  invention,  by  Mr.  Newcomen.  It  appears  that  mines  and 
collieries,  in  England  and  .Scotland,  were  (piitc  in  their  infancy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  and  have  been  raised  into  the  greatest  national  importance,  by 
the  a.ssistance  of  the  steam-engine. 

Tile  mining  of  coals  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  adoption  of  the 
steam-engine ; whether  we  consider  the  facilities  which  that  invention  has  given  to 
the  working  of  coal-mines,  or  the  subsenuent  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of 
coals,  as  fuel  to  work  steam-engines  for  the  purjioses  of  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
Without  an  abundant  supply  of  coals,  the  use  of  steam-engines,  and  the  practice  of 
the  modem  system  of  manufactures,  would  be  very  limited. 

The  following  account  of  the  history  pf  coal  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is 
taken  from  Dr.  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  (vol.  viii.  article  Coal). 

It  is  supposed  thnt  roals  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  at  Tlenwell,  near  Newcastle  U|H)n  Tyne. 
The  ftrst  charter  for  the  licence  of  di^in? atals.  was  panted  by  King:  Henry  III.  in  the  year  1239  i it 
wu  then  denuininated  sca>coal:  and  in  Ncwcabtle  was  famous  fur  its  ^cat  trade  in  this  article. 

The  first  authentic  accounts  of  coal  being  wrought  in  Scotland  was  in  the  year  129iy  on  the  latida 
belonging  to  the  Abliey  of  Dunfermline^ 

In  130G,  the  ii«c  of  sea>roal  was  prohibited  in  London,  from  its  euppa«e<l  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
air.  Neiertheless  it  was,  soon  after,  the  common  fuel  at  the  king's  palace  in  London.  And  in  1325, 
a trade  was  opened  between  France  and  Kiigland,  in  which  corn  was  imported,  and  coals  exported.  In 
1379,  a clutj  of  sixpence  per  ton  was  iiiipoeeil  u]>un  s>hips  coming  from  Newcastle  with  coals.  At  tliis 
period,  the  inhabitanU  of  the  county  of  Durham  had  obtained  no  privilege  to  load  or  unload  coals  on 
tlie  soirth  side  of  the  Tyne ; but  in  I3b4,  Richard  II,  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  Cutbbert,  the 
tutelary  aaint  of  Durham,  granted  them  licence  to  ex]>ort  the  produce  of  their  mines  without  paying 
any  duties  to  the  corporation  of  Newcastle. 

In  1421,  it  was  enacted  by  the  English  parliament,  that  the  keels  or  lighters  carrying  coals 
to  the  shi|M  should  measure  exactly  twenty  chaldrtms,  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  duties  payable  to  the 
king.  .Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  l^o|)e  Pius  II,  visited  England  al>nut  the  middle  ol  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  remarked  that  the  poor  of  Scotland  received  fur  alms  pieces  of  stone,  which  they  burnt 
in  place  of  wu<mI,  of  which  at  that  time  the  <!ountry  was  destitute.  About  the  beginning  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  the  best  coals  were  sold  in  London  at  the  rate  of  4<.  Ii/.  per  chaldron,  and  at  New* 
ca.stle  for  alxKJt  Us.  6</.;  and  in  1563,  au  act  was  passed  in  Scotland  to  prevent  the  exjiortation  of 
coals,  which  had  occasioned  a great  dearth  of  fuel  in  that  country. 

In  1582,  Queen  Elisabeth  obtained  a lease  of  a great  part  of  the  coal-mines  of  Durham,  for  93 
years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  90/.  which  occasioned  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coals.  The  lease  was 
afterwards  amigned  to  Thomas  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter-house  in  London,  who  assigned  it 
i^puD  to  the  corporation  of  Newcastle,  for  the  sum  of  12,01)0/.;  and  the  price  of  coals  was  imm^iately 
advaoctHl  to  seven  and  eight  shillings  per  chaldron. 

About  this  time,  a charter  was  granted  to  incorporate  a new  company,  called  hosimeii  or  coal- 
engrossers,  for  selling  all  coals  to  the  shipping  ; in  cunscquence  of  which  the  corporation  imposed  one 
shilling  per  chaldnm  additional  upon  this  article. 

It  appears  by  an  order  of  the  bostmeii’s  company,  datetl  1600,  that  tram-waggons  and  waggon- 
ways,  had  not  then  been  invented,  but  that  the  coals  were  brought  down  from  the  pits  to  the  staiths 


(<i)  An  atmospheric  engine  with  this  additional  balance  lever  for  the  pump-rods  is  represented  in 
Leupold  Theatrum  Machinarum  Hydraulicaruiu,  Vol.  II,  tab.  64;  being  the  representation  of  an 
engine,  erected  at  Konigshern  in  Hungary,  in  1 723,  by  an  English  engineer  named  Potter. 

And  in  Pryres  Mineralogic  i 77b,  is  an  engraving  of  au  atmospheric  engine,  with  a balance  lever 
applied  in  the  manner  which  was  then  commonly  practised  for  the  deep  mines  in  Cornwall,  and  which 
is  still  followed,  for  the  modern  engines. 
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by  the  nide  of  the  rirert  in  wnins»  holding'  eight  holla  each.  About  this  period,  an  engine  fc»r  drawing 
the  water  out  of  the  ccMil-mines,  by  the  power  of  water-wheela,  was  invented  in  Scotland,  by  a prede- 
cessor of  the  first  Earl  of  Dalcarraa.  who  obtained  from  James  VI.  of  5«otland,  a patent  for  it  for  21 
years.  This  improvement  was  not  adopted  till  some  time  after,  in  the  neighlmurfaood  of  Newcastle. 

In  1615,  the  coal  trade  of  Newcastle  employed  400  sail  of  shipe,  one-half  of  which  supplied  I.^ndon, 
the  remainder  the  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  French  arc  represented  as  trading  to  Newcastle 
at  this  time  for  coals,  in  nects  of  50  sail  at  once,  serving  the  ports  of  Picanty,  Normandy,  Bretagne, 
and  as  far  as  Rochelle  and  Bourdcaux  ; while  the  shipa  of  Bremen,  Embden,  Holland,  and  Zealand 
were  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders. 

In  1030,  David  Hamscy,  a great  projector,  obtained  an  exclusive  charter  from  Cliarlcs  I.  to 
raise  water  from  low  mines  and  coal-pits  by  6re,  (see  p.  85.)  In  the  same  year,  the  king  let  to 
farm  an  impost  of  five  shillings  per  chaldron,  on  coals  transport^  out  of  England  and  Wales,  to  any 
part  l)eyona  U)e  seas,  and  U.  8(/.  above  the  5s.  on  any  coals  exerted  beyond  seas  by  any  Englishman  ; 
and  also  3«.  4d.  for  every  chaldron  to  be  ex|>orte<1,  except  for  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

In  1631,  an  information  was  made  in  the  Star  Chamber,  by  the  Attorney-General  against  the 
hostmenof  Newcastle,  fur  mixing  40,000  chaldrons  of  coala  with  slates,  &c.  It  seems  that  they  had 
been  before  fined  and  imprisoned,  but  they  still  continued  to  cheat  the  metropolis,  even  after  those 
severe  measures  of  govemmeut  In  1034,  the  king,  Charles  solely  by  his  own  authority,  im- 
posed a duty  of  four  shillings  per  chaldron  on  all  sea-coal,  stonc-ooaJ,  or  pit-coal,  exported  from 
England  to  foreign  parta. 

In  1537,  one  shilling  per  chaldron  apjiears  to  have  been  paid,  on  the  foreign  vent  of  coals,  to 
tlic  mayor  and  corporation  ot  Newcaatlc.  I'hc  btshep  of  Durham  wrote  to  the  mayor,  10th  Jamiar}*, 
1638,  commanding  an  immediate  restoration  of  the  exaction.  In  1643,  the  Scots  besieged  New- 
castle;  and  it  is  said,  that  all  the  coal-raincs  were  ordered  to  be  set  on  fire,  but  it  was  prevented 
by  General  Lesley.  In  1548,  cnaU  were  so  excessively  dear  in  Loudon,  that  many  of  the  poor  are 
said  to  have  died  for  want  of  fuel. 

In  November,  1 653,  articles  were  again  exhibited  against  the  town  of  Newcastle,  concerning 
the  coal  trade ; and  the  cause,  as  usual,  was  given  against  them.  About  this  time,  the  port 
Sunderland  appears  to  be  rising  into  importance.  In  1658,  the  customs  upon  all  coala  cx|>ortra  were 
let  to  Mr.  Martin  Nowcl,  at  22,ODO/.  per  annum,  of  which  sum  19,783/.  was  for  those  ^ Scotland. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  measuring  of  keels. 

In  1563,  the  collieries  in  Fertlishirc  ap|)car  to  have  been  veryexteosivein  Scotland.  An  act  was 
then  passed,  constituting  the  Culrosa  chalder  of  coals,  the  standard  for  Scotland.  From  the  profits 
of  these  collieries,  the  Abbey  of  Culross  is  said  to  have  been  built.  In  1667.  coals  arc  said  to  have 
been  sold  in  London  for  al>ovc  2U«.  a chaldron.  About  320  keels  were  at  that  time  emploved  upon 
the  river  Tyne;  in  the  coal  tnule,  each  of  which  carried  annually  800  chaldrons  on  board  the  ships. 
Sixteen  chaldrons  of  Newcastle  are  e<|ual  to  31  of  London  pool  measure. 

In  December,  1667,  after  the  great  fire  in  London,  the  parliament  fixed  that  the  price  of  coals 
till  the  25th  of  March  following,  should  not  exceed  30«.  per  chaldron.  A duty  of  one  shilling  per 
chaldron  was  granted  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  enable  him  to  rebuild  the  churches  and  other  public 
edifices.  This  was  afterwards  increased  to  three  shillings,  to  continue  for  tucuty  years.  In  1677, 
Charles  II.  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  one  shilling  per  chaklron  on  coals  brought  to  London  ; 
which  was  cootiaued  in  the  family  till  the  year  1800,  when  it  was  purchased  by  government  for  the 
annual  sum  of  1900/.  payable  to  the  Duke  and  his  successors.  This  duty,  at  present,  produces  to 
governmeDt  2600/.  annually. 

At  the  end  of  the  i/th  centur)*,  140Qshi|)s  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  exporting  yearly  from 
Newcastle  200,000  chaldrons  of  coals,  Newcastle  measure,  which  was  about  two-Uiirds  of  the  whole 
tnde. 

About  1725,  Newcomen’s  engtue  was  commonly  adopted  to  drain  the  collieries,  and  the  coal  trade 
has  since  been  prodigiously  augmented  In  consequence.  About  1758,  a machine  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Mcninzics  to  draw  up  coals  out  of  the  pits  by  the  descent  of  a bucket  full  of  water.  Horse  majchincs 
had  been  always  employed  before,  but  this  new  plan  was  a considerable  improvement. 

In  1741,  a drawliack  was  granted  of  the  duty  on  all  coals  used  for  the  fire-engines  employed  for 
working  the  tin  and  copper  mines  in  Cornwall. 

From  1770  to  1776,  the  average  of  the  coals  annually  shipped  from  Newcastle  was  380,000 
chaldrons,  Newcastle-measurc ; which  in  1 800  bad  iucrcased  to  upwards  of  half  a million  of  chaldrons 
annually. 

The  first  collieries  which  were  worked,  were  drained  of  water  without  machinery 
by  dry  levels,  or  subterranean  adits,  carried  up  from  the  low  grounds  at  a distance, 
till  they  intersected  the  bed  of  the  coals,  and  thus  carried  oft' the  water  from  them, 
'rhe  extent  of  the  coal  fields  which  could  thus  be  drained  was  very  limited,  and 
machines  turned  by  water  were  next  introduced,  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Mr.  Bald,  in  his  View  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  Scotland,  printed  in  1812,  informs 
us  that,  about  1690,  water-wheels  and  chains  of  buckets  were  commonly  employed 
to  drain  collieries  in  Scotland.  The  axle  of  the  wheel  extended  across  the  pit 
mouth,  and  small  wheels  were  fixed  upon  the  axle  to  receive  endless  chains  of  two 
or  three  tires  ; which  reached  down  to  the  coal.  To  these  chains  were  attached  a 
number  of  oblong  wooden  buckets  or  troughs,  in  a horizontal  position,  which 
circulated  continually  with  the  chains,  ascending  on  one  side,  and  descending  on 
the  other,  filling  at  the  bottom,  coming  up  full,  and  discharging  at  the  top,  as 
they  turned  over  the  wheels  on  the  great  axletree,  and  then  descending  empty  to 
be  filled  again. 

When  there  was  abundance  of  water  to  turn  the  water-wheel,  the  full  com- 
plement of  buckets  was  placed  upon  the  chains ; but  as  the  water  decreased,  a 
proportional  number  of  buckets  was  taken  off.  This  was  the  only  plan  for  regulating 
this  machine  to  the  power.  But  it  was  vciw  imperfect ; for  although  each  bucket 
was  full  of  water  when  it  was  lifted  from  the  pit-bottom,  none  of  them  remained 
more  than  half  full,  when  they  arrived  at  the  discharging  point  above  the  axletree, 
this  was  owing  to  the  swinging  of  the  chains,  and  the  w ater  spilled  from  the  buckets, 
was  constantly  pouring  down  the  pit  in  a deluge. 

This  machine  was  very  expensive  to  make  and  keep  in  repair.  The  chains 
for  a pit  of  eighty  yards  deep,  cost  then  160/.,  and  when  a joint-pin  gave  way,  the 
whole  set  of  chains  and  buckets  fell  to  the  bottom  with  the  most  tremendous  crash, 
and  every  bucket  was  splintered  to  pieces.  To  supply  the  w'ater-whecis  of  these 
machines,  many  large  artificial  poiuk  and  collections  of  water  were  formed  on  the 
surface  at  a very  great  expense. 

Where  water  could  not  be  procured  to  work  these  machines,  the  same  sort  of 
chains  of  buckets  were  constructed  on  a small  scale,  and  adapted  to  be  moved  with 
horses.  This  was  comparatively  very  expensive,  and  could  only  draw  water  from 
a small  depth,  so  that  those  deeper  fields  of  coal,  where  neither  a day  level  nor 
water  macninery  could  be  employed,  remained  useless  to  their  owner  and  to  the 
public : and  that  to  all  appearance  for  ever,  as  there  was  no  other  device  for  getting 
clear  of  water. 

In  the  year  1708,  a plan  was  projected  in  Scotland,  for  drawing  water  from 
coal-mines  by  windmills  and  pumps,  but  tliere  was  at  that  time  no  person  in 
Scotland  capable  of  executing  the  work,  except  John  Young,  the  millwright  of 
Montrose,  who  had  been  sent  at  the  expense  of  that  town  to  Holland,  to  inspect 
the  mills  in  use  there.  It  was  suggested,  that  if  this  millwright  could  not  be 
procured,  application  should  be  made  to  the  mechanical  priest  in  Lancashire  for 
nis  advice.  Windmills  were  accordingly  erected  upon  several  collieries ; but 
although  they  were  efficient  machines  at  certain  times,  they  were  very  irregular ; 
and  in  a long  period  of  calm  weather,  the  mines  would  be  drowned,  and  all  the 
workmen  thrown  idle.  The  contingent  expenses  of  these  machines  were  also  very 
great,  and  they  were  only  applicable  in  open  and  elevated  situations. 

In  the  year  1709,  John  Earl  of  Mar,  who  paid  the  most  minute  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  his  collieries  in  Clackmannanshire,  sent  the  manager  of  his 
works  to  Newcastle,  to  inspect  the  machinery  of  that  district,  and  learn  the  mode 
of  conducting  colliery  operations  in  every  department. 

From  his  report  it  appears,  that  the  machines  then  in  use,  were  water-wheels, 
and  horse-engines,  with  coain-pumps ; the  common  depth  of  the  pits  was  from 
twenty  to  thirty  fkthoms,  and  a few  from  fifty  to  sixty  fathoms ; the  expense  of 
sinking  one  of  these  was  about  55L,  and  the  machine  for  drawing  the  coals  cost 
only  28/.  It  appears,  that  when  it  was  requisite  to  draw  water  from  the  depth  of 
thirty  fathoms,  two  pits  were  sunk  at  a little  distance  from  each  other  ; one  pit 
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was  made  tliirty  fathoms  deep,  the  other  only  half  that  depth.  One  machine 
drew  thd  water  half  way  up  the  deep  pit,  and  then  it  was  poured  into  a mine,  which 
communicated  with  the  bottom  of  the  other  pit.  From  this,  the  water  was  raised 
to  the  surface  by  another  machine.  In  deeper  mines,  a third  pit,  with  a third 
machine,  was  resorted  to.  But  in  .Scotland,  at  the  same  time,  the  machinery  was 
more  powerful ; as  water  was  raised  at  once  from  the  depth  of  forty  fathoms,  by  the 
chains  of  buckets  before  described. 

Barlow'’s  machiue  is  also  mentioned  as  being  in  use  at  Kewcastle,  but  the 
steam.eugine  is  not  even  hinted  at.  The  colliery  which  was  then  upon  the  greatest 
scale  at  Newcastle  raised  annually  2.5  (XX)  chaldrons  of  coals,  and  made  a clear 
profit  of  5(X)0/.  per  annum  ; a great  amount,  when  compared  with  the  present  value 
of  money.  'ITie  collieries  then  going  were  few  in  number.  At  that  time  waggon- 
ways  were  used  at  Newcastle ; but  they  were  not  introduced  into  .Scotland  till  a 
considerable  time  afterwards. 

In  the  Earl  of  Mar  engaged  Mr.  George  Sorocould,  engineer  from 

Derby,  to  inspect  his  collieries  in  Clackmannanshire,  and  give  plans  for  improving 
his  machinery,  particularly  for  drawing  water,  which  was  the  great  desideratum. 
The  specified  recompense  which  the  engineer  was  to  have  for  his  trouble  was  ,50/. 
sterling  money.  He  recommended  siieking  pumps  to  be  tiscd  in  place  of  chains 
and  buckets,  but  there  was  no  [terson  in  .Scotland  to  put  his  plans  in  execution  at 
that  time ; yet  the  chain  and  bucket-engine  was  soon  after  superseded  by  the  water- 
wheel, with  cranks  and  levers  working  with  pumps.  'ITiis  machine  is  the  most 
simple  of  all  the  hydraulic  engines,  and  it  remains  in  common  use  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  so  easily  kept  in  repair,  that  any  colliery  which  jmsscsses  a supply  of 
water  for  the  wheels  and  can  be  drained  by  it,  is  nearly  upon  a footing  with  a level 
free  colliery.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  this  machine,  but  the  results 
have  not  been  very  favourable. 

The  sinking  of  pits  in  .Scotland  at  this  period,  was  the  most  tedious  and 
severe  work  that  can  be  imagined.  An  engine-pit  required  several  ycare  for  its 
completion,  for  the  bc<ls  of  strong  hard  sand-stone  arc  much  thicker,  and  more 
frequent  than  in  the  English  coal-fields.  Gunpowder  was  not  then  used  in  Scotland 
for  sinking,  although  it  had  been  applied  in  England,  from  the  year  1680. 

In  this  waj  collieries  were  carried  on,  until  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine.  Mr.  Newcomen  obtained  his  patent  in  the  year  170.5,  and  the  engine 
was  brought  to  real  use  for  a colliery  in  1712,  at  Griff,  near  Coventry,  in  War- 
wickshire, where,  according  to  Desagulicrs,  they  before  employed  horses  at  an 
expense  of  9(K>/.  a year.  Between  this  time  and  the  year  1720,  they  began  to 
l>e  commonly  used  at  Newcastle,  and  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  Statistical  Accounts  of 
.Scotland,  the  steam-engine  erected  at  Elphinstone,  near  Falkirk',  in  the  county  of 
.Stirling,  and  parish  of  Airth,  is  .stated  to  be  the  second  which  was  erected  in  .Scot- 
land, but  it  is  not  known  where  the  first  was  put  up. 

According  to  Pryce  (Mincralogia  Cornubiensis),  printed  in  1778,  the  most 
esteemed  means  of  draining  water  from  the  mines  in  Cornwall,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steam-engine,  was  by  pumps  worked  by  small  water-wheels  of  12 
or  15  feet  diameter.  '1  hese  dimensions  were  thought  the  best ; and,  if  the  fall 
was  considerable,  several  .such  wheels  were  placed  one  above  the  other,  to  be 
worked  by  the  same  fall  of  water.  One  mine  is  mentioned  in  which  there  were 
seven  small  water-wheels,  placed  one  over  the  other.  Almut  the  year  1700,  Mr. 
.John  Costar,  an  engineer,  of  Bristol,  went  into  Cornwall,  and  taught  them  to  make 
one  large  water-wheel  of  .SO  or  R)  feet  diameter,  instead  of  these  small  ones ; and 
this  was  found  to  be  a very  great  improvement. 

Mr.  Bald  has  printed  .some  interesting  papers,  relative  to  the  erection  of  a 
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Steam-engine,  at  Edmonstone  colliery,  in  the  county  of  Mid  Lothian,  which  was 
the  second  engine  that  was  set  up  in  Scotland.  Fhc  first  is  a licence,  dated 
May,  from  the  committee  in  1-ondon,  appointed  and  authorized  by  the 

proprietors  of  the  invention  for  raising  water  by  fire,  to  Andrew  Wauchope,  of 
kdmonstonc.  Esq. 

'lliis  licence  states,  that  as  the  colliery  at  Edmonstone  could  not  be  wrought 
by  rea-sou  of  water,  liberty  is  granted  to  Andrew  Wauchojie  to  erect  one  engine,  at 
his  own  cost,  with  a steam  cylinder,  not  to  exceed  9 feet  long,  and  ‘28  inches 
diameter,  according  to  the  manner  then  used  at  Elphin.sfonc,  in  Scotland.  For 
this  license,  the  proprietor  agreed  to  pay  a yearly  rent  of  80/.  for  the  term  of  8 
years.  Tlie  committee  engaged  to  furnish  the  cylinder,  regulator,  and  other  bra.ss 
work,  at  the  cost  of  the  proprietor,  Tlie  deed  contains  a great  many  clauses, 
conditions,  and  reservations;  which  show  that  the  erection  of  an  engine  was  a most 
arduous  undertaking,  and  that  the  proprietor  had  but  little  confidence  as  to  the 
result.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  engines  at  this  early  period  would  be  imperfect 
in  their  execution,  and  that  they  would  frequently  go  wrong ; and  in  consequence 
it  was  provided,  that  if  the  engine  could  not  work  for  three  months  at  one  time, 
in  consequence  of  any  accident,  a proportionable  abatement  was  to  be  made  from 
the  rent,  but  in  case  of  non-payment  of  the  rent,  the  committee  were  cmjiowcred 
to  seize  u{>on  and  sell  the  engine. 

It  appears  by  a receipt,  which  was  given  in  1735,  that  only  ‘2K)/.  was  paid, 
in  discharge  of  the  obligation  of  this  agreement,  although  the  sum  specified  in  the 
licence  would  have  been  GK)/.  to  have  been  paid  by  quarterly  payments. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the  execution  of  this  engine  were  sent  from 
England.  Tlie  steam-cylinder,  the  working-barrel,  and  all  the  buckets  and  clacks, 
were  made  of  brass,  somewhere  beyond  London.  The  common  pumps  for  the  pit 
yrere  of  elm  wood,  of  a bore  nine  inches  diameter,  aiid  made  out  of  solid  trees, 
hooped  with  iron : these  were  brought  from  London.  Tlie  boiler-top  was  made 
of  lead  : it  is  presumed  that  this  was  used  on  account  of  the  supposition  that  plates 
of  iron,  riveted  together,  could  not  be  made  sufficiently  tight  to  contain  steam. 

The  cost  of  this  engine  was  about  12(K)/. ; which  is  very  great,  if  compared 
with  the  present  value  of  money.  ITiis  great  expense  was  occasioned  by  the 
quantity  of  brass  employed.  'I'lic  substituting  of  cast-metal,  and  the  great  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  the  foundry  department,  have  comparatively 
reduced  the  cost  of  these  machines  so  much,  that  the  materials  for  such  an  engine, 
w'ith  a complete  pile  of  cast-iron  pumps,  can  at  present  be  furnished  for  a sum  not 
much  exceeding  naif  the  sum  paid  for  the  Edmonstone  machine. 
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Cost  of  the  Materials  for  an  Atmospheric  Engine  for  draining  a Mine  in  17^, 


The  price  of  eojpne  work,  io  these  timet,  will  be  seen  by  the  followiDf  items,  which  are  taken 
from  an  account  of  the  money  paid  for  the  6re-cngine,  by  John  Potter,  engineer,  and  repaid  to  him 
by  Mr.  Wauchope  in  1727 L*  t d 

A cylinder,  29  iocbee  diameter,  with  workmanship  carried  to  London,  and  ) 250  n 0 

afl  other  char^  and  expenset  | ^ 

A piston  • . . * . . . • 9100 

**  A brass  barrel,  7 feet  long  . . . . • . 17  10  0 

One  bran  bucket,  and  one  clack  . . . . . . 0 13  0 

Paid  for  elm  pumpt  at  Loudon  > • . • . . 53  4 6 

Two  cast-metal  barrels,  9 feet  long,  and  9 inches  diameter,  and  expenset  \ 41  16  6 

after  them  .......  J 

Two  brass  buckets,  and  two  clacks,  9 inches  diameter;  a bran  n^Iatori 

and  injection-cock,  and  other  cocks ; sinking-rouls,  injectioa-cape,  snift-  > 35  5 0 

ing-vouli,  and  fecding-rouls  .....  ) 

One  jeck  for  the  wy  . . . . . » • 0 12  0 

Plates,  and  riret-iron  for  making  the  boiler  • . , . 75  10  0 

Six  Swedish  plates  . . . . . , . 6 3 0 

The  nlumbcPs  bill  for  lead,  and  a lead  top  for  the  boiler,  with  sheet  lead  \ **g  10  G 

and  lead  pipes  . . . . . \ * 

Soder  « . . . . • . . . 15  10  0 

Timber  bought  in  Yorkshire  for  the  engine,  with  carriage  by  land  and  I 82  16  0 
water,  and  ^ight  to  Newcastle  ....  j 

Forty-four  cwt.  I qr,  14  lb.  of  chains,  screw  work,  and  all  other  iron  workl  .q,  .q 
about  the  engine,  except  the  hoops  of  the  pumps,  at  5<f.  per  pound  / 

Ropes  . . . . . . .19160 

Cast  mctnl  bars  for  the  furnace  . . . . . 16140 

A hand-scrcw  . • . . . . . 1170 

Two  bniss  cndils  for  the  regulator-beam  . , . . . 5 14  0 

Plank  for  the  plug-holes  in  the  pumps  , . . . . 2 10  6 

Leather  . . . . . . « . 18  13  0 

Iron  hoops  for  the  pumps,  adth  screw-bolts  and  plates  fur  ditto,  18  cwt.  at  1 33  12  0 

4</.  per  pound  .......  j 


Two  copper  pipes  .... 

Carriage  of  the  materials  from  London  and  Newcastle  to  Scotland  • 

John  Potter,  pains  of  p>ing  and  coming  upon  account  of  Edmonstone  engine 
Travelling  expenses  of  the  workmen,  and  their  wages 


Six  workmen  are  mentioned  as  being  sent  from  England.  Their  eiqienses  were  paid,  and  15r. 
per  week  wages.  The  whole  amounts  to  1007f-  for  the  parts  of  the  engine  when  arrirea  at  the  place, 
independent  of  any  building,  or  labour  for  fixing  the  engine. 


The  engine  was  put  up  by  John  and  Abraham  Potter,  engineers,  of  the 
bisfaoprick  of  Durham,  who  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  tacksman  or  lessee 
of  the  colliery,  to  make  it  a sufficient  and  well-going  engine,  actually  drawing 
water,  by  pumps  of  7 and  9 inches  bore.  All  the  expenses  of  erection  were  to 
be  advanced  by  the  engineers,  but  to  be  repaid  to  them  with  a premium  of  10  per 
cent,  out  of  the  price  and  profit  of  the  first  coals  raised.  Also  Abraham  Potter 
was  to  be  paid  3()0/.  a year  salary  for  bis  pains,  and  for  keeping  servants  to  attend 
the  engine,  and  for  wear  and  tear  in  repairing ; but  he  was  to  be  furnished  with 
coals  laid  down  at  the  engine,  and  was  to  be  allowed  a reasonable  time  for  repair- 
ing the  engine,  if  it  went  wrong ; but  any  accident  that  might  happen  to  the 
bodcr,  cylinder,  or  engine-shaft  by  fire,  was  to  be  repaired  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
coal-work.  In  addition  to  this,  the  engineers  were  to  have  a half  of  all  the  free 
profits  of  the  coal  svork,  after  the  first  cost  of  tlie  engine,  (which  is  computed  at 
1 ‘iOOl.,)  hod  been  paid,  and  the  annual  expense  of  coals,  and  repairs  and  tnc  200/. 
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yearly  salary  to  the  engineers.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  stipulated,  that  if,  by  any 
unforeseen  accident,  the  engine  was  not  able  to  draw  the  water,  and  make  it  a going 
work,  the  engineers  should  be  allowed  to  take  away  all  the  materials  funiLshed  by 
them,  and  to  be  paid  a reasonable  allowance  for  their  pains  and  charges.  If  this 
engine  had  been  as  perfect  in  its  performance,  as  the  atmospheric  engines  have 
since  been  made,  it  might  have  exerted  IS  horse-power,  but  allowing  for  imper- 
fections, it  was  probably  not  more  than  8 horse-power. 

It  appears  that  brass  cylinders  were  always  used  for  the  first  steam-engines ; 
for,  although  cast-iron  was  used  for  pipes,  it  was  so  hard  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  bore  or  cut  it.  Desaguliers  says,  in  his  Experimental  Philosophy, 
17-I3,  Vol.  II : “ Some  people  make  use  of  cast-iron  cylinders  for  their  fire- 
engines  ; but  I would  advise  nobody  to  have  them  ; liecause,  though  there  are 
workmen  that  can  bore  them  very  smooth,  yet  none  of  them  can  be  cast  less  than 
an  inch  thick,  and  therefore  they  can  neither  be  heated  nor  cooled  so  soon  as 
others  ; which  will  make  a stroke  or  two  in  a minute  difference,  whereby  an  eighth 
or  a tenth  less  water  [w'ill  be  raised.  A brass  cylinder,  of  the  largest  size,  has 
been  cast  under  ^ of  an  inch  in  thickness  ; and,  at  the  long  run,  the  advantage  of 
heating  and  cooling  quick,  will  recompense  the  difference  in  the  first  expense, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  brass.” 

In  tracing  the  progressive  improvement  of  Newcomen's  engine,  we  find 
Desaguliers  states,  that  about  the  year  1717>  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Heighten 
the  use  of  the  steel-yard  over  the  pup]>ct-clack  or  safety-valve,  which  he  applied  to 
some  engines.  He  also  says  that  “ the  way  of  leathering  the  piston  for  a fire- 
engine  was  found  out  by  accident  (by  Newcomen)  alxiut  1713.  Having  then 
screwed  a large  broad  piece  of  leather  to  the  piston,  which  turned  up  the  sides  of 
the  cylinder  two  or  three  inches,  in  working  it  wore  through,  and  cut  that 
piece  from  the  other,  which  falling  flat  on  the  piston,  wrought  with  its  edge  to  the 
cylinder,  and  having  been  in  a long  time,  was  worn  very  narrow ; which  being 
taken  out,  they  had  the  happy  discovery,  whereby  they  found  that  a bridle-rein, 
or  even  a soli  thick  piece  oi  rope,  or  match  going  round,  would  make  the  piston 
air  and  water  tight 

If  this  account  is  correct,  it  shows  how  very  cold  the  cylinder  must  always 
have  been,  for  if  the  steam  had  been  of  a proper  temperature  within  the  cylinder, 
it  would  have  been  so  hot,  as  to  have  destroyed  the  leather.  Desaguliers  was  pro- 
bably misinformed  in  respect  to  the  use  of  leather  for  the  piston  j it  might  have 
been  tried  for  the  piston,  and  afterwards  adopted  for  the  pumps ; but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  could  ever  have  worked  in  a complete  engine ; but  that  the  rope  or 
match  of  which  he  speaks,  was  substituted  from  necessity.  The  use  of  the  leaden 
toji  or  dome  for  the  boiler  was  also  continued  for  many  years,  until  the  workmen 
were  able  to  rivet  iron  plates  so  close  as  to  retain  the  steam.  One  of  the  greatest 
iin|)crfcctions  in  the  proportions  of  all  the  old  engines  was  the  deficiency  of  power 
in  the  boiler,  to  supply  the  engiue  fully  with  steam ; hence  they  could  not  work 
with  rapidity,  or  perform  with  the  full  effect  due  to  the  size  of  the  cylinder.  But 
this  was  so  little  understood,  that  when  an  engine  became  unequal  to  the  task  of 
draining  a mine,  the  cylinder  was  always  changed  for  a larger  one,  under  the  idea 
of  obtaining  more  power ; but  frequently  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  boiler, 
so  as  to  give  it  any  increased  supply  of  steam  } and  therefore,  though  the  enlarged 
cylinder  would  lilt  a heavier  column  of  water  in  the  pumps,  it  would  act  with  u 
slower  motion,  so  os  to  perform  but  little  more  work  than  a smaller  cylinder  with 
an  adequate  boiler.  This  circumstance  of  the  slowness  of  the  motion  was  commonly 
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overlooked  by  engine-makers,  who  prided  themselves  upon  the  great  foree  of  their 
engines ; so  that,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Smeaton  began  his  improvements,  the 
generality  of  engines  did  not  perfonn  above  half  the  work  they  might  have  done, 
with  proper  proportions,  such  as  Mr.  S.  laid  down. 


Cost  of  the  materials  for  a complete  Atmospheric  Engine for  draining 
a Mine,  1775. 

Cylinder  -fS  inches  diam.,  the  piston  made  7 ft-  stroke  : it  would  go  12  strokes 
per  min.,  but  usually  worked  9 strokes ; the  piston  was  loaded  to  7_J  lbs.  per 
s<iuare  inch. 

Tlie  depth  of  the  pit  which  it  drained  was  49  fathoms,  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  bottom  ; hut  as  the  water  ran  off  by  an  adit  or  level  at  2 J-  fathoms 
l>eneath  the  surface,  the  water  was  lifted  4f>  J fathoms  by  the  engine  : this  was  done 
at  two  lifts  of  pumps.  The  lower  working  barrel  was  12  inches  diameter,  23 
fathoms  lift,  weight  of  the  column  GyCOlbs.,  and  the  other  11|-  diam.  231  fathoms 
lift,  weight  G7G0UJS.  j total  weight  of  both  columns  13520  lbs. 

The  injection-pump  was  8 inches  diameter,  3’  stroke,  and  14  fathoms  lift. 


I.  The  Building  of  the  Engine-House. 

Masonn-  and  car|>entry  of  the  liouae,  rix.  itn  foundatione,  walls,  doors,  roof, 
doors,  windows,  and  every  |wirt  ready  to  receive  the  eniKine 
Brickwork  fur  the  two  furnaces,  and  setting  (he  two  boilers 


L.  t.  d. 
420  0 0 
ino  0 0 


Total  cost  of  building 


^80  0 0 


II.  The  En*^me-U‘ork\ 

L.  i.  d. 


■ The  two  cylinder-beams  to  suspend  the  cylinder 

40 

0 

o' 

The  four  spring-beams,  and  strong  wood 'frames 

6 

0 

0 

Other  wood  framing  .... 

. 7 

10 

0 

The  jack-bead,  and  the  hot-well,  wood  cisterns 

14 

0 

0 

The  great  lever,  or  working-beam,  and  its  arches 

. 35 

0 

0 

The  plug-beam,  and  the  posts  for  the  working-gear 

3 

10 

0 

lOG  0 0 


S f Twenty-four  grate  liara  for  the  fiimaces,  29  cwt.  at  12». 

I Two  fiimAL'e-diiora.  and  frames  and  arches,  7*^  cwt.  at  28i.  . 

^ 1 The  cylinder,  its  bottom,  and  its  piston,  80  cwt.  at  30t. 

[ The  injection-pump,  working'barrc) 


17  8 01 

10  10  0 I 

120  0 Of 
7 0 oj 


154  18  O 


Tlic  two  iroD-plate  boilen,  with  dome  tups,  12  ft.  diam.  10  tons  at  23/. 


Four  long  bolu  and  4 strong  stirrups  for  the  cylinder  beams  . 
The  ahauk  of  the  piston,  I } cwt.  at  37^>  Ad.  . 

The  axis  of  the  great  lever,  and  check  plates,  2}  cwt. 

Two  catch-pins,  6 screw  hoopa,  and  4 cheek  plates 
Tim  stirrups,  martingales,  and  bolts  for  the  great  lever,  G cwt. 
The  two  great  chains  for  the  piston  and  spear,  .321  cwt.  at  42s. 
The  chains  ami  reals  for  the  injection*  pump,  and  plug-beam  . 
'1  be  iron-work  of  the  working  gear 


2 10  0 
2 16  0 

4 4 0 

5 0 0 
114  0 
68  5 0 

4 10  0 
3 0 0 


230  0 0 


101  9 0 
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Sixty  fathoms  of  wooden  pipes  for  the  iojection-pump  and  wasto-pipes 


V r Injcction>pipe,  steam-pipe  1 

^ ji  I Communicating  P>pc«  ^ feeding  pip^* 

Q o Sniftin|^-pipeaodbox,ar>dcylimlL'r'Cup  J 
3 ^ I Sheet  lead  for  lining  the  injection-cistern  and  bot-wcll,  49 
^ 1 art  at  15s.  ...... 


L.  t.  d. 

30  0 0 


i..  t.  a. 
27  0 O/ 

36  15  o) 


'Two  brass  bearines  for  the  axis  the  great  lever,  and  iron  1 e n 
boxes  for  them  . . . ./  ® ° 

Two  brass  buckets  and  2 brass  clacks  for  the  injection-pump  4 0 0 
Brass  regulator  for  the  steam-passage,  168  lbs.  / . I 12  12  0 

^ Brass  injection-cock,  4 inc.  diam.  . 62  lbs.  *'  ')  4 13  0 

^ Snifting-valve  and  cock  • . . . J 10  0 

. Brass  pipes  for  injection  and  soifting  * . . 3 0 0 > 59  8 0 

i Safety-valve  or  puppet-clack  for  the  boiler  . . . 0 15  0 

fiS  Two  gauge-cocks  and  pipes  fur  the  boiler  . . . 3 10  0 

Three  fc^ing-cocks  for  the  boiler  and  pipes  . . 5 0 0 

Eduction-valve  flap,  braas,  40  lbs.  f . .400 

Eduction-pipe  of  copper,  124  lbs. < at  2r.  per  Ib.  > . . 12  8 0 

Sundry  copper  pipes,  &c.  20  lbs  J . . 2 0 0 

Total  cost  of  the  engine  745  10  0 

III.  The  Pit~head  Tackle  Jar  Lifting  the  Pwnp-u’orh\ 

Two  large  spear  poles,  and  4 stays  to  nipport  them  . 25  0 0 

A capstan  and  capstan-rope  . * . . .2100 

A whim,  gin,  and  rope  . . . . . 10  10  0 

Two  single-pulleyed  blocks,  2 three-fuld  and  2 flve-fold  blocks  10  0 0 

Total  cost  of  the  pit-head  tacklv  66  10  0 

IV,  The  Pit-U'ork  for  the  Pumps  in  the  Pit. 

Forty-six  fathoms  of  main  pump  pipes,  at  6/.  per  fathom,  or  18i.  8<f.  per  cwt.  276  0 0 
Two  braas  working  barrels,  at  Is.  Id.  per  lb.  . 17b  0 Oi  loi  n n 

Four  brass  buckets  and  4 brass  clacks,  at  Is.  per  lb.  . 13  0 0}  00 

Eighty  fathoms  of  wood  spear  for  the  pit  . . . . 10  20  0 

Wood  cistern  and  troughs  for  the  pump,  timber-work  for  fixing  them  . 30  0 0 

Twelve  pairs  of  plates  for  the  joints  of  the  spear,  at  3|d.  per  lb.  . 40  0 0 

The  Y and  its  shank,  {dates,  and  cross  bars,  8 cwt.  . r 14  18  8 

Four  short  joints,  and  2 long  ones  for  the  buckets,  9 cwt.<  at  17s.  4d.  > 16  16  0 

One  large  olf-take  joint  for  the  main  pump,  3 cwt.  . L J 5 12  0 

Total  cost  of  the  pit-work  584  16  8 

Total  cost  of  the  engine,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  about  2000/. 

Mr.  Smeaton  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  number  of  fire-engines  actually 
at  work  for  draining  mines  in  17fi9*  The  great  field  for  them  was  in  the  collieries 
at  Newcastle,  and  he  obtained  a list  of  100  engines  which  had  been  erected  there  ; 
many  of  these  had  been  worn  out,  and  given  up,  but  those  which  were  then  in 
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action,  amounting  to  57,  were  of  the  following  dimensions ; but  he  suspected  their 
performance  to  be  very  small,  com^iarcd  with  their 
dimensions,  and  their  consumption  of  fuel  to  be  very 
great. 

To  ascertain  this,  he  maile  exact  observations  upon 
15  engines,  of  different  sizes,  and  which  were  pointed 
out  to  him  as  forming  a fair  average  of  the  whole ; and 
then  computed  their  performance.  Tlie  results  of  this 
computation  show,  that  the  powers  of  the  engines  bore  no 
settled  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder. 

The  sum  of  the  great  products,  of  all  the  15  engines 
taken  together,  was  .'It)  4^8  667  cylindrical  inch  feet  of 
water,  raised  1 foot  high  per  minute.  The  sum  of  the 
area  of  all  the  15  cylinders  was  36  899  square  inches 
hence,  the  great  product  of  each  square  inch  was  988  cyl. 
inch  feet  of  water  (=  337  lbs.)  raised  1 foot  per  min. 

'llie  average  pressure  or  load  upon  each  square  inch 
of  the  piston  was  6 '72  lbs. ; and  consequently  the  average 
motion  of  the  pistons  must  have  been  50  feet  per  minute 
(for  337  lbs.  -T-  6 -72  lbs.  = 50  -l). 

'ITie  motlern  horse-power,  by  which  engines  are 
now  estimated,  is  968  000  cylindrical  inch  feet  of  water 

S=33000lbs.  weight)  raised  1 foot  per  min.,  and 
ivided  by  988  cyl.  in.  ft.  (which  is  the  great  product  of 
each  square  inch  as  above)  gives  us  98  square  inches  of 
piston  to  produce  one  horse-power. 

The  united  area  of  the  cylinders  of  all  the  57  engines  at  Newcastle,  being 
1 16  435  square  inches,  divided  by  98,  will  give  1188  horse-power,  for  the  total  power 
of  all  the  engines  combined. 


Fire-engines  at  work  at 
Newcastle,  in  I769. 


Ns.  sf 
engioci 

DUm.  o>f 

cylieder. 

Am  in 
•qu.  inc. 

2 

75 

8 8:ifi 

1 

73 

4 185 

2 

72 

8 113 

2 

70 

7 697 

1 

66 

3421 

2 

64 

6 4.34 

A 

62 

9057 

9 

60 

25447 

1 

52 

2 124 

6 

48 

10857 

2 

47 

3+70 

6 

42 

8312 

3 

36 

3 054 

) 

32 

804 

2 

28 

1 231 

6 

small 

2 280 

8 

unknown 

11  083 

57  cn^npu.  I i6  4a5 


Protiftbly  llttS  horae-pover. 


Mr.  Smeaton^s  computation  of  the  effect  of  15  fire- 
engines  at  work  at  Newcastle,  in  I769. 


Hartc. 

power. 

DUm.  ot 
cylinder. 

Arcs  in 
squire 
iaefae^ 
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dow^n  io  mUIioDs,  in  the  last  column ; the  averag^e  of  the  whole  U 5 


The  mcanintr  of  Mr.  Smea* 
ton’»  great  jinxlurt  has  lx»en 
alrearly  explained  (p.  185) ; and 
dividing  those  oumbers  by 
908  OOU,  the  hon>e*pover 
of  each  engine,  as  put  down  in 
the  first  column. 

The  sum  of  all  the  eng^ioes 
is  376 '5  Imnie-power  ; and  the 
united  area  of  all  the  c)*Iindcrs 
19  35809  squ.inc.;  that  is  98  »(|u. 
inches  to  each  HI*. 

The  average  load  U 6 *72  (bs. 
per  squ.  inc-,  ( x 98  »qu.  inc.  ^ 
65H  *6  lbs.  load  fur  each  HI*), 
and  the  motion  must  have  l>een 
50  *1  feel  per  min.  to  have  made 
33  000  lbs. 

'I'he  ciTect  of  1 bu»<hel  of 
coats  per  hour,  U also  cxpluinetl 
(p.  185),  and  multiplying  these 
numbers  by  19  3ft,  gives  the 
mimlier  of  pounds  raised  I Tout 
high  by  each  bushel  ( = 84  lbs.) 
of  coals  consumed;  as  is  put 
•69  millions. 
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In  general  these  engines  were  worked  with  waste  small  coals;  but  some  of  them,  which  had  a 
ditficultj  in  raising  a sufficiency  of  steam,  were  worked  with  the  best  coals  they  could  procure ; 
liecause  the  engine  could  then  do  more  work,  than  with  the  waste  coals. 

Tliesc  observations  were  made  before  Mr.  .Smeaton  began  his  experiments  on 
the  fire-engine,  and  it  was  in  consequenec  of  finding  these  engines  to  be  so  defective, 
that  he  was  induced  to  set  about  those  improvements  in  their  construction  which 
lie  aflcitvards  brought  to  perfection. 

Tlic  principal  cause  of  the  defective  performance  of  these  engines,  was  their 
imperfect  execution  and  faulty  proportions ; the  cylinders  were  very  imperfectly 
bored,  and  therefore  the  pistons  could  not  be  fitted  to  move  freely  in  them  or  made 
to  fit  tight,  and  consequently  a constant  leakage  of  water  and  air  took  place,  as  well 
as  great  loss  of  power  from  friction  ; the  pump  work  was  equally  faulty. 

The  boilers  were  too  small  to  supply  the  cylinder  properly  with  steam,  and 
ill-constructed ; the  fire-grates  were  placed  too  low  beneath  tne  Attorn,  which  rose 
up  very  high  in  the  middle  ; they  had  also  a most  slovenly  practice  of  heaping  a 
great  nia.ss  of  coals  on  the  fire-grate,  making  a most  intense  heat  beneath  the 
centre  of  the  boiler,  and  not  sufficient  heat  at  the  circumference ; and  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  keeping  the  boiler  free  from  internal  scales  or  crust.  All  these 
deficiencies  tended  to  diminish  the  supply  of  steam,  and  caused  the  engines  to  move 
very  slowly. 

The  engineers  who  constructed  these  engines  were  very  ignorant ; and  so  far 
from  seeing  these  defects,  and  removing  them,  they  reckoned  every  thing  to  dcjx'ud 
upon  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  load  or  burden  per  .square  inch  of  the  piston, ' 
without  taking  into  account  the  velocity  of  the  motion,  or  making  proper  endeavours 
to  gain  the  greatest  mechanical  power ; all  they  looked  to  was  to  make  engines  of 
great  force,  which  would  lift  great  weights  of  water : hence  the  parts  required  to  be 
very  large,  and  strong,  but  they  did  not  obtain  an  adequate  result. 

Mr.  .Smeaton’s  engine  at  Long  Benton  (see  p.  172)  carried  a load  of  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  and  moved  8 t feet  per  minute  ; or  the  area  of  the  pi.ston,  2124 
sou.  inc.  -i-  4().J  horse-power,  gives  52’  4 square  inches  of  the  piston  to  produce  one 
Ir,  in.stcad  of  98  squ.  inc.  (A).  . 

In  respect  to  the  consumption  of  fuel,  the  common  engines  were  equally 
defective ; for  all  the  faults  above  mentioned,  which  diminished  the  effective  power 
of  the  engine,  made  little  or  no  diminution  in  the  fuel. 

Another  great  cause  of  waste  of  fuel  was,  from  the  cylinder  being  too  long 
for  the  motion  of  the  piston  ; or  that  the  working  gear  was  so  adjusted,  that  the 
piston  did  not  make  the  full  stroke  it  ought  to  have  done ; consequently  a great 
space  was  left  beneath  the  piston,  when  it  had  descended  to  the  bottom  of  its 
course ; and  the  steam  requisite  to  fill  this  space  was  lost,  without  producing  any 
effect. 

Again,  the  piston  w,-u!  not  usually  drawn  up  so  high  in  the  cylinder  as  it 
should  nave  been,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  water  which  was  continually 

(A)  Tbo  cnipnc  uf  53-inch  cjlimler  and  2C*3  hiirae-poircr,  quoted  in  Mr.  Smeaton'a  computation, 
at  Lonj^  Benton,  on  the  same  pit  where  Mr.  Smeaton  afterwards  built  the  new  en^ne  on  bis  plan  ; but 
the  old  cylinder  and  pump-work  were  retained.  Its  performance  appears  amongst  the  best  in  that  list. 

In  J 772,  before  Mr.  Nmeaton  began  his  alterations,  an  experiment  was  made  upon  this  old  engine 
when  in  its  best  state,  in  which  it  was  loaded  with  8'  02  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.,  and  made  7 1 strokes  per  min. 
of  7 fL  = 5^  ft.  motion  |>er  min.  It  exerted  32*  1 horse-power;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  66*  1 square 
inches  to  eoHi  horse-power,  and  burned  12*  81  bushels  of  coals  per  hour ; which  is  at  the  rate  of  4*  ea 
millions  lbs.  raised  I ft  high  by  each  bushel.  The  new  engint  afterwards  raised  9*  4S  millions,  or  very 
nearly  double. 
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poured  upon  it,  to  keep  it  tight,  aceumulated  to  many  inehes  deep  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  piston,  and  by  its  coldness,  produced  an  excessive  condensation  of 
steam,  when  it  was  admitted  to  fill  the  cylinder ; for  the  heat  passed  up  through 
the  metal  of  the  piston,  very  readily  to  the  water,  and  was  carried  off  in  warming 
that  water.  The  imperfection  of  the  cylinder  necessarily  required  a considerable 
flow  of  water  upon  the  piston  to  supply  the  leakage,  and  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  keep  the  stream  of  water  as  small  as  possible  to  supply  that  leakage. 

To  all  these  defects  we  may  add,  that  the  steam-pipe  and  regulator  were 
commonly  too  small  to  admit  the  steam  into  the  cylinder,  and  that  it  was  rarely 
opened  to  the  full  extent  by  the  working  gear ; hence,  a great  counterweight  was 
necessary  to  raise  up  the  piston,  and  draw  the  steam  out  of  the  boiler  into  the 
cylinder,  with  the  necessary  rapidity.  The  injcction-cistcm  was  not  placed  high 
enough  to  give  the  injection  a proper  velocity  into  the  cylinder. 

Ihe  engines  at  the  mines  in  Cornwall  were  constructed  with  a jpeater  atten- 
tion  to  economy  in  fuel  than  those  at  Newcastle,  but  were  in  reality  not  much 
better.  Price,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Mineralogia  Comubiensis,  1778,  says — 

“ Mr.  Newcomen’s  invention  of  the  fire-engine,  enabled  us  to  sink  our  mines  to 
twice  the  depth  we  could  formerly  do,  by  any  other  machinery.  Since  this  inven- 
tion was  completed,  most  other  attempts  at  its  improvement,  have  been  very 
unsuccessful ; but  the  vast  consumption  of  fuel  in  those  engines,  is  an  immense 
drawliack  on  the  profit  of  our  mines ; for  every  fire-engine  of  magnitude  consumes 
30001.  worth  of  coals  per  annum.  This  heavy  tax  amounts  almost  to  a prohibition. 

“ We  have  several  fire-engines,  that  are  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  kingdom : the 
house  cylinders  are  generally  from  54  to  70  inc.  diam.  Many  trials  of  mechanical 
skill  have  been  made  by  our  engineers  to  very  little  purpose,  for  the  total  applica- 
tion of  heat,  and  saving  of  fuel.  Tlie  fire-place  has  been  diminished,  and  enlarged 
again.  The  flame  has  been  carried  round  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  in  a 
sjiiml  direction,  and  conveyed  through  the  body  of  the  water  in  a tube ; and  one, 
two,  or  three  tubes,  before  its  arrivm  at  the  chimney.  Some  have  used  a double 
tmiler,  so  that  the  fire  might  act  in  every  possible  point  of  contact,  and  others  have 
built  a moorstonc  boiler,  heated  by  three  tubes  of  flame  passing  through  it.” 

Mr.  Homblowcr  has  given  an  account  of  one  of  these  stone  boilers,  in 
Nicholson’s  Journal,  8vo.,  vol.  viii,  p.  169. 

-Amongst  the  expedients  tried  in  Cornwall  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  fuel 
in  the  engines,  it  was  suggested,  that  in  the  several  operations  of  smelting  the 
produec  of  the  mine^  much  heat  must  be  carried  off  from  the  intense  fires  of  their 
furnaces,  which  might  be  employed  under  the  engine  boiler,  as  that  required  a 
lower  temperature ; accordingly  an  engine  was  erected  on  a copper-mine  at 
Camborne  in  Cornwall,  with  a set  of  furnaces  so  attached  to  the  engine,  that  their 
superabundant  heat  might  be  rendered  available  to  raise  steam. 

To  effect  this,  the  engine  boiler  was  built  of  granite,  called  moor-stone  in 
Cornwall ; the  masonry  well  jointed,  and  put  together  with  a sort  of  lime,  brought 
from  Aberthaw,  in  South  Wales,  which  has  the  property  of  setting  under  water. 
To  communicate  the  heat  to  the  water,  copper  tubes  were  placed  within  it,  pa.ssing 
horizontally  through  all  the  length  of  the  boiler,  from  end  to  end : the  furnaces 
were  placed  at  one  end  of  the  boiler,  and  the  flame  from  them  was  conveyed 
through  the  tubes. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  was  a cock  as  usual,  to  draw  ofi"  the  water  when 
it  was  required  to  clean  it,  and  it  was  discovered  that  when  the  fires  were  lighted, 
and  the  water  in  the  boiler  made  to  boil  so  as  to  afford  steam  enough  to  work  the 
engine,  still  on  drawing  water  from  the  bottom  part  of  the  boiler,  by  this  cock,  it 
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was  not  scalding  hot ; the  tubes  had  been  situated  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  for 
it  was  not  known  at  that  time  how  very  slowly  heat  is  transmitted  downwards  in 
fluids ; they  were  afterwards  placed  lower  down. 

By  some  notes  sent  to  Mr.  .Smcaton  in  1773,  it  appears  that  this  stone  boiler 
was  20  feet  long,  by  <J  feet  wide  within,  and  feet  deep,  the  fire  was  applied  in 
three  copper  tubes  22  inches  diameter  fixed  within  the  water,  and  extending 
through  all  the  length  of  the  boiler.  Two  of  these  tubes  were  fixed  within  71- 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  the  other  one  was  over  the  space  between 
them,  at  2 feet  ftbovc  the  bottom.  The  flame  was  conducted  from  the  furnace 
through  one  tube,  then  turned  back  into  the  other  tube,  and  then  returned  through 
the  third,  so  as  to  pass  three  times  through  the  whole  length  of  the  water. 

it  was  intended  to  heat  this  boiler,  by  the  superfluous  flame  and  spare  heat  of 
a roasting  furnace  for  preparing  copper  ore  fur  smelting ; the  three  copper  tubes 
forming  part  of  the  flue,  or  chimney  of  the  furnace ; but  it  did  not  answer,  in 
practice. 

Tlie  failure  was  thought  by  some  to  be  owing  to  the  heat  lost  in  the  great 
mass  of  stone-work,  and  another  boiler  was  made  for  Mr.  .Smeaton’s  engine  at 
Chase-water  mine,  to  collect  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnaces ; but  it  was  made  of 
iron-plates  riveted  together  instead  of  stone,  though  the  construction  in  other 
resjiects,  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  stone  boiler,  ITie  length  was  22  feet,  by 
feet  wide,  and  feet  deep,  with  four  internal  tubes  22  inches  diameter ; two  of 
them  were  fixed  at  12  inches  above  the  bottom,  and  the  other  two  at  feet  above 
the  bottom.  This  boiler  was  intended  to  be  used  in  addition  to  the  centre  boiler 
of  the  engine,  and  in  lieu  of  the  two  side  boilers. 

From  some  minutes  collected  by  Mr.  .Smeaton,  of  the  engines  at  work  in 
Cornwall,  in  1770,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  then  about  18  large  engines; 
eight  of  them  are  specified  ns  being  above  GO-inch  cylinders,  and  from  that  to70-inc., 
the  others  not  stated.  If  we  suppose  they  were  48-inc.,  the  whole  when  summed 
up  as  before,  for  the  engines  at  Newcastle,  will  make  about  44  300  square  inches 
ot  piston  ; and  reckoning  <X)  square  inches  to  a horse-power,  it  would  be  481  IP. 
This  is  not  professed  to  be  an  exact  account,  like  the  former.  The  principal 
makers  of  these  engines  was  Mr,  Jonathan  Homblower  and  Mr.  John  Nancarrow. 

For  draining  mines  in  which  the  water  can  be  conveyed  away  by  an  adit  or  level 
at  a great  depth  beneath  the  surface,  the  weight  of  the  dry  spear  to  reach  down  to 
the  pumps  is  a great  load  upon  the  engine.  For  instance,  the  pit  at  Long  Benton 
colliery  (p.  175)  was  <>7  fathoms  deep  to  the  bottom,  but  the  pump  lifted  the 
water  only  4<H  fathoms,  and  it  ran  oft  at  574  fathoms  beneath  the  surface.  Also 
the  pit  at  Chase-water  Mine  (p.  191)  was  75  fathoms  deep,  and  the  water  was 
lifted  by  the  engine  31  fathoms  at  its  first  erection,  but  afterwards  only  31  fathoms, 
and  then  it  ran  off  by  a level  at  44  fathoms  below  the  surface. 

The  most  notable  case  of  this  kind  was  at  some  lead  mines  at  Winster  in 
Derbyshire.  The  workings  were  commenced  on  high  ground,  and  after  sinking 
very  deep,  a subterranean  level  or  sough  was  excavated,  with  prodigious  lalmur 
and  expense,  from  low  ground  at  a distance,  so  as  to  intersect  the  workings  of 
several  neighbouring  mines,  at  lOO  fathoms  below  the  surface. 

In  1777.  one  of  these  mines,  called  Yateitoop,  required  to  pursue  the  ore  still 
lower  beneath  this  level ; and  for  that  purpose  an  atmospheric  engine  of  70-inch 
cylinder  was  erected  at  the  surface,  with  a dry  spear  of  100  fathoms  long,  to  reach 
down  to  the  level,  and  there  it  lifted  water  15  fathoms  from  the  bottom  of  th^it 
into  that  level,  by  two  pumps,  one  25  inc.  diam.,  the  other  14  iuc.  diam.  Ine 
water  for  the  injection  was  obliged  to  be  pumped  up  from  the  level  to  the  surface. 
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100  fathoms,  in  pumps  9 inc.  diam.  which  were  divided  into  four  lifts,  and  raised 
the  water  from  one  to  another. 

This  engine  was  so  overburdened  with  the  great  length  of  spear,  and  still 
more  by  the  raising  of  ius  own  injeetion-water  from  such  a depth,  that  it  could  not 
move  with  sufficient  celerity  to  perform  well ; and  the  elevation  at  which  it  was 
placed  must  also  have  made  some  difference  in  the  barometrical  weight  of  the 
atmowherc. 

In  consequence,  an  atmospheric  engine,  of  G4^-inch  cylinder,  was,  some  years 
afterwards,  fixed  underground,  at  the  level,  100  fathoms  beneath  the  surface,  to 
work  the  same  pumps  which  were  worked  by  the  fonner  engine  at  the  surface. 
The  excavation  in  the  rock  to  receive  the  engine-house  and  boiler  cost  300/. 
before  the  building  was  begun.  It  was  built  of  grit  stone,  let  down  from  the 
surface:  the  lever-wall  5 feet  thick,  and  the  side  walls  S feet  thick.  The  engine 
was  constructed  in  the  usual  fonn,  but  it  was  supplied  by  one  boiler,  which  was 
‘iO  feet  diameter.  The  flue  of  the  chimney  was  conducted  up  in  the  shaft.  This 
work  was  planned  and  executed  by  Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  of  Ashover,  in  Derby- 
shire ; an  o[)crativc  engineer,  who  had  an  extensive  practice  in  that  district,  at  the 
period  when  its  mines  were  in  great  activity. 

Another  instance  of  a fire-engine  working  underground,  was  in  a collici-y  at 
MTitchaven,  in  177(>-  It  was  placed  80  fathoms  beneath  the  surface,  and  worked 
a series  of  pumps  di.sposed  down  the  dip,  or  inclination  of  the  strata  of  coal,  which 
was  very  rapid.  'ITie  pumps  lifted  4 fathoms  each,  from  one  to  another,  and  were 
worked  by  one  sliding  rod  from  the  engine.  The  intention  of  this  disposition  was, 
to  avoid  piercing  the  floor,  or  bottom  strata  of  the  coals,  which  must  have  been 
done  to  have  made  a i>erpendicular  pit  down  from  the  surface,  and  would  have  let 
in  much  more  Wiiter  upon  the  workings. 

In  many  situations  where  the  bed  of  coals  dips  suddenly,  and  if  the  strata 
beneath  the  coals  is  of  a )>orous  nature,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  preserve  the 
water-tight  floor  of  the  coal  perfect,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  water, 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  pumps  must  be  placed  on  the  slope  of  the  strata,  instead 
of  in  perpendicular  pits.  The  same  thing  happens  continually  in  lead  and  cupper 
mines,  where  the  veins  are  not  in  vertical  planes ; and  the  pumps  must  follow  the 
direction  of  the  vein,  because  it  is  too  expensive  to  sink  perpendicular  shafts  in  the 
solid  rock  to  place  the  pumps  in. 


Description  of  Mr.  Smeaton's  method  of  supplying  the  boilers  of  a fire-engine 
-with  sq/l  scoter,  in  cases  where  the  mine  water  is  a corrosive  quality,  1779  (“)• 

It  has  been  the  general  practice,  wherever  the  situation  will  admit,  to  supply 
the  injection-pumps  of  fire-engines,  with  the  water  of  a burn  or  rivulet  of  soft 
water,  or  from  a soft  water  spring ; in  consequence,  the  boilers  of  such  engines 
liccome  supplied  with  soft  water,  which  will  not  furr  the  boilcra. 

The  very  great  advantage  of  this  practice  is  well  known ; but  where  the 
situation  does  not  aflbrd  any  supply  from  a rivulet  or  soft  water  spring,  artificial 
reservoirs  should  be  made  of  sufficient  capacity  to  collect  rain  water  enough  to 
supply  the  injection  water  in  the  intervals  between  rains,  and  great  showers  ; but 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  the  injection  of  a large  fire-engine,  is  so  con- 
siderable, that  very  few  situations  admit  of  making  such  reservoirs  of  a sufficient 

(a)  From  Smeatuu's  Reports,  4to.  V'ol.  I[.  p.  SC2. 
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extent,  particularly  at  collieries,  where  the  ground  is  always  completely  drained 
beneath.  For  want  of  any  tolerable  certainty  of  supply  by  this  exjiedicnt,  and  its 
great  expense,  in  land  the  injection-water  is  usually  raised  from  the  main  pump- 
heads  of  the  mine,  which  is  in  general  of  a hard  nature,  and  frequently  so 
corrosive  and  adhesive  to  the  boilers,  as  to  do  them  more  injury  in  three  months 
than  as  many  years’  working  would  do  with  soft  water. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  a great  improvement  to  the  hre-cnginc,  to  be  enabled 
to  supply  the  boilers  with  soil  or  rain  water  in  all  situations  ; particularly  where, 
as  above  mentioned,  a supply  of  soft  water  has  not  yet  been  procured.  In  the 
course  of  experiments  which  I went  through  some  years  ago  upon  the  fire-engine, 
this  idea  lc<l  me  to  investigate  the  quantity  of  water  that  was  necessary  for  injection, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  that  was  necessary  to  feed  the  boiler,  and  1 found 
that  the  latter  was  in  most  cases  less  than  one-twelfth  part  of  the  former  (a). 

The  boiler  will  not  feed  unless  the  hot-well  water  is  let  into  it  by  the  feeding- 
cock,  from  a considerable  height  above  the  water  in  the  boiler  ; but  if  the  small 
quantity  necessary  for  feeding  the  boiler  can  be  separately  supplied  from  a reservoir 
of  rain  water,  that  smaller  quantity  may  by  a contrivance  be  wanned  in  some 
degree,  and  the  chill  taken  oft'  by  the  great  quantity  of  hot  water  produced  from 
the  injection  ; therefore  the  engine  may  be  worked  by  injection-water  of  any 
quality  provided  it  is  cold,  and  the  boiler  may  be  fed  by  such  water  as  is  of  a 
good  quality ; without  allowing  any  communication  between  the  two  kinds  of 
water  except  that  of  heat. 

With  this  view  I placed  In  the  hot-well  of  my  experimental  engine,  a pan 
made  of  tinned  plate,  as  large  as  could  be  contained  therein,  leaving  a vacancy 
between  the  sides  of  the  hot-well,  and  the  sides  of  the  pan,  for  the  injection-water 
to  ascend,  and  pass  off  at  the  hot-well  spout  as  usual.  The  fccding-pipe  to  the 
boiler  was  connected  with  this  internal  pan ; which  was  continually  supplied 
with  cold  water  from  a neighbouring  well,  in  such  quantity  as,  by  continually 
running  into  the  boiler,  kept  up  the  feed  therein.  1 did  not  find  any  sensible 
difference  in  the  product  of  work  by  the  engine  in  proportion  to  the  coals  con- 
sumed, than  it  did  in  its  ordinary  way  of  being  fed  from  the  hot-well. 

The  following  method  is  founded  upon  the  above  experiment;  and  the  apparatus 
represented  (Plate  VI,  figs.  1 and  ‘.2)  is  the  best  and  easiest  way  which  has  occurred 
to  me,  for  applying  those  principles  ; and  which  cannot  fail  of  success,  on  the 
supposition  of  a reservoir  being  made  large  enough  to  hold  as  much  water  as  the 
boiler  feed  will  require  betwixt  rain  and  rain. 

Fig.  1 is  a section  of  the  hot-well.  A B C D,  is  the  hot-well,  supposed  to  be 
cut  through  the  middle.  K F G,  part  of  the  sink  or  eduction-pipe,  with  the  horse- 
loot  valve  G,  closing  the  extreme  end  of  it. 

H I K L,  is  a section  of  the  thin  copper  pan,  made  to  fill  as  much  of  the 
vacant  space  of  the  hot-well  as  possible : it  may  touch  the  sink-pipe,  and  but  just 
clear  the  joint  of  the  horse-foot  valve,  the  bottom  being  a little  rounding ; and 
about  an  inch  higher  at  K than  at  I,  in  order  to  induce  a part  of  the  injection- 
water  to  ascend  beneath  the  sloping  part  H,  which  without  that  advantage  it 
would  not  be  apt  to  do,  the  waste-spout  being  near  the  part  L.  Those  ^ree 
sides  of  the  pan  which  apply  to  the  three  sides  of  the  hot-well,  are  to  be  about 
inc.  distant  therefrom  at  the  top,  and  about  2 inches  distant  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pan ; and  according  to  these  directions,  the  dimensions  of  the  pan  are  to  be 
taken  from  that  of  the  not- well. 

(a)  Th«  author's  calculations,  founded  on  Mr.  Smeaton'a  data,  ahoir  the  injection  water  to  be 
between  10  and  i 1 times  the  b.,iier  feed,  hee  p.  166. 
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The  fresh  feeding  water  being  brought  to  the  engine-house  by  a long  lead 
pipe  from  the  feeding  reservoir,  is  to  be  poured  into  the  internal  pan  H K I L,  by 
the  tunnel  Q,  and  it  will  be  continually  receive  heat  from  its  immersion  in  the 
hot-well  water  up  to  the  dotted  line  O 1’.  The  water  so  warmed  in  the  pan  must 
be  continually  conveyed  away  by  two  spouts,  one  marked  M,  the  other  X ; from 
whence  it  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  fcethng-pipcs  of  the  two  boilers  respectively. 

Fig.  2 is  a plan  of  the  hot-well,  and  the  pan  immersed  therein  ; A B C D is 
the  top  of  the  hot-well ; E is  a section  of  the  sloping  part  of  the  sink-pipe,  and  R 
the  waste  spout  for  the  hot-well  water,  which  is  to  be  conveyed  away  from  the 
engine ; HIKE  shows  the  top  border  of  the  copper  pan,  which  has  a flange,  pro- 
jecting an  inch  on  all  the  four  sidcs,iand  riveted  to  an  iron  frame,  h i k I,  which 
rests  upon  the  top  of  the  hot-well.  This  frame  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  pan, 
which  IS  to  be  made  of  slight  copper.  When  any  thing  is  to  be  done  at  the  horse- 
foot  valve,  the  frame  and  pan  may  be  lifted  out  ^together  with  unfixing  any  part. 

M is  the  feeding-spout  of  the  centre  boiler,  beneath  the  cylinder,  and  N the 
feeding-spout  for  the  ofi-boiler  in  the  out-building. 

The  warui  water  from  M falls  into  a wooden  spout,  which  leads  into  a funnel 
upon  a pipe  of  about  1 J-inc.  bore,  which  is  tui-ncd  and  joined  to  the  upright  feeding, 
pipe  of  the  centre  boiler.  In  like  manner,  the  spout  N is  provided  with  a wooden 
spout  to  convey  the  fewling-water  for  the  off-boiler  into  a funnel  and  pipe  of  the 
same  kind,  connected  with  its  feeding-pipe. 

Q,  a branch  upon  the  square  frame,  with  a hole  in  it  to  receive  the  tunnel  and 
its  short  upright  pipe,  which  receives  the  fresh  water  from  a cock  at  the  end  of  the 
lead  pipe  which  comes  from  the  reservoir.  'I'he  upright  pipe  of  the  funnel  reaches 
down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper  pan,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 

To  give  the  water  some  degree  of  warmth  before  it  enters  the  pan,  it  is 
brought  from  the  small  reservoir  in  which  it  is  collected,  through  from  40  to  (iO 
yards  of  lead  pipe,  which  is  immersed  in  a long  wooden  lander  trough,  which 
conveys  the  waste  hot-well  water  away  from  the  engine  after  having  left  the  hot- 
well. 

This  lander  trough  is  composed  of  three  deals,  and  is  eight  inches  wide,  and 
nine  deep,  inside  measure,  to  convey  the  waste  water  from  the  hot-well,  by  a small 
descent  of  about  one  foot  in  40  yards,  into  any  pond  or  receptacle  from  which  the 
water  may  run  away  by  a ditch. 

In  th  is  lander  trough  is  laid  a lead  pipe  of  two  inches  bore,  made  of  sheet 
lead,  turned  and  burnt,  and  extending  all  the  length  of  the  trough,  or  from  40  to 
fiO  yards  at  least.  The  end  of  the  lead  pipe  is  joined  to  a wooden  pipe,  which 
brings  the  fresh  water  from  the  reservoir  containing  soft  water.  The  leaden  pipe 
conveys  it  into  the  feeding-pan,  but  being  all  the  way  immersed  in  the  current  of 
hot  water  through  the  lander  trough,  the  fresh  water  passing  through  the  lead 
pipe  will  have  the  chill  taken  off' before  it  enters  the  pan. 

The  other  end  of  the  lead  pipe  passes  up  to  the  pan  through  a sloping  pipe  of 
wood,  which  conveys  the  waste  water  from  the  spout  R of  the  hot-well  do«-n  to 
the  lander  trough.  To  lie  out  of  the  way,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  this  sloping  wood 
pipe  under  the  floor,  which  makes  the  boiler-head  floor  over  the  stoke-hole,  and 
thence  it  passes  into  the  lander  trough  to  run  away,  as  before  mentioned. 

At  the  distance  of  every  three  or  four  feet,  little  ribs  or  bars  are  to  be  laid 
across  the  bottom  of  the  lander  trough,  to  support  the  lead  pipe  from  the  bottom, 
that  the  hot  water  may  pass  round  it ; and  these  pieces  will  also  impede  the  water 
from  running  so  quick  through  the  trough  as  not  to  drown  and  cover  the  lead  pipe 
completely. 
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The  end  of  the  lead  pipe,  at  the  place  where  the  lander  trough  terminates, 
being  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  hot-well,  it  is  necessary  to  join 
the  mad  pipe  well  to  the  wooden  pipes  which  come  from  the  soft  water  reservoir  ; 
and  the  entry  of  these  wooden  pipes  from  that  reservoir  must  be  one  foot  higher  level 
than  the  cock  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  lead  pipe  which  delivers  into  the  funnel  of 
the  copper  pan. 

The  reservoir  is  supposed  to  be  made  artificially,  or  dug  upon  such  ground 
that  the  entry  of  the  wooden  pipe  from  the  reservoir  shall  be  about  three  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  when  it  is  full. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  cold  fresh  water  from  the  reservoir  will  first  descend 
through  the  wooden  pipes,  and  then  ascend  again  through  the  lead  pipe  in  the 
midst  of  the  waste  water,  and  finally  pass  by  the  cock  at  the  end  of  that  pipe  into 
the  funnel  Q,  and  thence,  descending  by  its  pipe,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper 
pan  ; but  as  it  becomes  wanned,  it  will  gradually  ascend  towards  the  surface  of  the 
pan,  and  pass  off  by  the  two  spouts  to  the  two  boilers  respectively. 

Besides  the  two-inch  stop-cock  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  lead  pipe,  another 
Sj-inch  stop-cock  should  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  lead  pipe  by  way  of 
regulation. 

This  latter  cock  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  supply  a quantity  into  the  pan 
equivalent  to  the  boiler  Consumption,  which  being  once  found,  will  rarely  require 
alteration  ; but  when  the  engine  stops  working,  there  will  be  nothing  to  do  but  to 
shut  the  stop-cock  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  when  it  begins  working  to  open  it 
again — the  just  regulation  of  quantity  being  still  preserved  by  the  other  stop-cock 
in  the  lead  pipe.  Nevertheless  there  will  be  just  the  same  attention  necessary  in  the 
engine-keeper  to  see  that  the  water  in  the  boilers  keeps  right  by  the  gauge-cocks, 
as  in  the  common  way  of  feeding ; and  he  must  give  the  rcgulsting-cock  in  the  lead 
pipe  a touch  accordingly. 

It  may  happen,  that  one  of  the  feeding-spouts  M or  N,  will  run  less  water 
from  the  pan  than  the  other,  or  that  one  boiler  may  raise  more  steam  than  the 
other;  in  which  case  a couple  of  thin  wedges  must  be  driven  under  the  iron  frame 
which  supports  the  pan  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  runs  too  little.  The 
quantity  may  thus  be  accurately  adjusted  between  them,  whilst  the  whole  quantity 
is  regulated  by  the  cock  in  the  pipe. 

If  the  engine  stops  working  for  only  half  an  hour,  and  at  any  regular  periods, 
it  may  be  most  convenient  to  regulate  the  boiler’s  feed  to  such  a rate  as  to  take  in 
the  water  continually,  without  shutting  the  cock  when  the  engine  stops  working ; 
for  though  in  the  interval  the  water  will  go  into  the  boilers  almost  cold,  yet  the 
fire  which  must  necessarily  be  kept  up  will  keep  the  whole  to  a boiling  state.  But 
if  the  feeding  were  stopped,  the  same  fire  only  produces  a loss  of  steam  at  the 
puppet-clack,  and  consequently  of  feeding  water. 

It  is  advisable  to  connect  the  feeding-pipes  of  the  boilers  by  branch  pipes  and 
cocks  with  the  hot-well  in  the  usual  manner.  These  cocks  may  be  shut  when  the 
pan  is  supplied  with  fresh  water ; but  if  that  supply  is  ever  interrupted,  then  the 
boilers  can  be  fed  from  the  hot-well  in  the  common  way. 

Lastly,  the  snift-pipe,  instead  of  being  carried  out  of  doors,  may  be  conducted 
down  into  the  copper  pan  in  the  hot-well ; and  its  end  being  perforated  with 
several  small  holes,  and  being  immersed  about  four  inches  into  the  pan’s  water,  this 
will  not  be  so  deep  as  to  prevent  its  snifting  properly ; but  by  this  means,  the 
heat  of  the  steam  of  the  snifting-pipe,  that  otherwise  would  be  lost,  will  be  added 
to  that  of  the  feeding-water  in  the  pan. 

I I 
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Computation  of  Quantity. — A cubic  yard  of  water  will  last  an  engine  of  a 
60-inc.  cylinder  in  boiler’s  feed  full  18  minutes  (a) ; and  supposing  the  engine  to 
work  twelve  hours  in  twenty-four,  it  will  be  at  the  rate  of  40  cub.  yards  per  day. 
A reservoir,  therefore,  of  40  yards  square  and  2 yards  mean  depth,  will  last  the 
engine  eighty  days  ; and  a reservoir  of  7f>  yards  long  and  26  yards  mean  width, 
will  nearly  do  the  same  thing  at  5 l\.  deep. 

It  will  be  well  to  dig  the  small  reservoir  a foot  deeper  near  the  entry  of  the 
wooden  pipe,  that  the  water  may  go  in  clear  of  sediment. 

Some  mineral  waters  are  of  a more  corrosive  nature  than  others,  and  the 
earthy  concretions  fonned  within  the  boiler  by  deposition  from  the  water,  are  of 
different  degrees  of  hardness ; sometimes  white  and  soft  like  chalk,  others  yellow, 
brown,  and  dark  brown,  and  as  bard  as  stone.  Some  of  these  haid  concretions  arc 
laminar  like  slate.  The  substances  deposited  by  mineral  waters  are  principally 
lime,  with  various  compounds  of  sulphur,  salts,  and  oxyde  of  iron,  and  sometimes 
of  copper. 

The  water  of  lead  mines  frequently  forms  a very  hard  crust,  but  thin.  That 
from  copper  mines  not  so  hard,  and  more  slaty,  and  of  a corrosive  nature.  The 
water  from  iron  mines  and  collieries  deposits  a most  abundant  scurf,  but  of  a soft 
and  porous  substance.  The  water  from  a soft  sandy  limestone  is  the  worst  of  all, 
as  to  the  quantity  deposited,  but  it  is  not  corrosive.  Some  waters  will  deposit  a 
scurf  upon  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  when  injected  into  it,  and  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  piston,  particularly  when  it  is  of  iron. 


application  of  TIIK  ATMOSPIIF.RIC  ENGINE  FOR  RAISING  WATER  FOR  A PUBLIC 
WATERWORKS  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  TOWN.S. 

The  most  considerable  work  of  this  kind  in  existence,  in  1775,  was  at  the 
York  Buildings’  IVater-works,  at  Villiers-street,  in  the  .'Strand,  London.  It  was 
erected  about  the  year  1752,  and,  for  many  years  afterwards,  it  was  reputed  the 
best  engine  of  its  time,  being  referred  to  by  writers  of  that  period  as  a standard  of 
Newcomen’s  engine.  Its  performance  therefore  deserves  to  lie  recordeil. 

This  establishment  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  encourage  the  inventors 
of  the  fire-engine.  Mr.  Savery  made  one  of  his  largest  engines  on  this  spot,  before 
the  year  17IO:  it  is  mcntioneil  by  llesaguliers,  (see  p.  II7.)  And  tney  after- 
wards had  an  engine  made  by  Mr.  Newcomen  : it  was  the  first  which  was  put  up 
in  I-ondon,  and  is  mentioned  by  Switzer  (see  p.  127),  “ud  other  wTiters,  as  being 
a very  complete  specimen  of  Newcomen’s  invention. 

London  was  at  that  time  chiefly  supplied  with  water  by  the  New  River  Water- 
works, the  London  Bridge,  and  the  Chelsea.  The  New  River  being  brought  to  a 


(o)  .Afvontin^  to  Mr.  Srar.-tton's  table  (p.  182)  tbe  boiler's  teed  for  a CO-iacb  cylinder  is  m cubic 
iiKdiea  jicr  stroke  x lO^  strokes  per  minute  =:  2677  cubic  iuebes,  or  1'  AS  cubic  feet  js-r  min.;  or  in 
18  min.  27*  n cub.  ft. 

The  above  plan  was  made  for  an  engine  orOO-ineb  cylinder,  constructed  from  Mr.  .Smeaton’s 
designs,  at  Gatestiead  Park  Colliery,  in  Northumberland,  in  1778.  It  answered  the  purpose  very  well. 

A similar  apparatus  was  afterwards  applied  by  him,  to  an  engine  made  in  1780.  at  Middleton 
Colliery,  near  lAids,  the  cylinder  72-inch  tliani , the  same  as  that  at  Chase-water.  The  apparatus 
M'as  like  that  representetl  in  6gs.  1 and  2,  Plate  VII,  but  larger ; vita  the  bore  of  the  eduction-pipe 
1C  F was  8 inches  ■,  the  hot-well  was  4 J feet  long  at  top  A IJ  ; and  3 feet  at  bottom  B C,  by  2J  wide ; 
and  3}  feet  deep  D C.  The  ctipper-pan  was  of  corresponding  dimensions,  and  it  had  three  sjiouts  to 
fcetl  the  three  boilers,  by  which  this  engine  was  worked.  Tlie  h'ad-pi|ic  and  cocks,  to  convey  the 
soft  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  pan  in  the  hot-well,  was  21  inches  bore. 
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reservoir,  on  high  ground  at  Islington,  required  but  little  aid  of  engines,  for  the 
water  ran  at  once  into  the  greater  part  of  their  pi]>es.  At  London  Bridge,  and  at 
Chelsea,  the  water  was  pumped  up  from  the  river  Thames,  by  the  power  of  water- 
wheels turned  by  the  current ; and  there  was  no  expense  for  power. 

At  the  York  Buildings,  they  raLsed  the  water  from  the  Thames,  by  engines 
worked  by  borses,  which  occasioneil  them  a great  expense.  Several  other  similar 
establishments  were  situated  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river,  with  horse  engines,  to 
supply  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  but,  except  the  York  Buildings,  they  were 
on  a very  small  scale. 

In  the  Voi/ages  de  M.  de  la  Motraye,  cn  diverses  provinces  et  places  cn 
Europe,  ^c.  folio,  1732,  Vol.  III.  is  a folio  plate  engraving,  representing  Mr. 
.Savery’s  engine,  and  also  Mr,  Newcomen’s  engine,  as  standing  close  together,  and 
raising  water  into  the  same  cistern.  It  is  stated  to  be  a representation  of  those 
at  York  Buildings’ Water-works.  It  is  probable  that  both  were  kept  there  together, 
till  the  superiority  of  Newcomen’s  occasionctl  the  other  to  be  totally  disused  (o). 
The  size  of  his  first  engine  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  probably  a brass  cylinder, 
of  about  22  or  24  inches  diameter,  like  all  the  early  ones. 

It  appears  from  a paper,  by  Mr.  Keane  b'itzgerald,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  l7dS,  \'ol.  LIIl.  p.  1.39,  that  there  was  then  an  engine  at  York 
Buildings,  of  45-ineh  cylinder,  8 feet  stroke ; which  made  7i  strokes  per  minute, 
or  120  feet  motion.  The  pumps  were  12  inches  diameter,’  and  two  of  them  a 
lifting-pump  and  a forcing-pump : they  raised  the  water  100  feet,  llie  column 
of  water  was  9830  lbs.  or  near  ()•  18  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the  piston,  (this  would 
be  .3.1*  7 horse-power.)  It  consumed  4 bushels  of  coals  per  hour,  having  an  im- 
proved boiler. 

This  account  is  likely  to  be  considerably  overrated.  TTie  temperature  of  the 
hot-well  was  180  deg.  The  object  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  pajier  was  to  describe  some 
improvements  wbich  he  bad  applied  to  this  engine,  with  a view  of  lessening  the 
friction,  by  the  appliiation  of  friction-wheels  or  quadrants,  for  the  gudgeons  of 
the  axis  of  the  great  lever  to  rest  upon,  and  some  rollers  to  guide  the  plug-beam. 
These  quadrants  were  2^  feet  radius,  and  rested  upon  pivots  only  1^  inches  dia- 
meter ; the  gudgeons  (which  it  appears  had  been  originally  G inches  diameter) 
were  reduced  to  only  Ij  diameter  in  the  bearing  {Mrts,  which  rested  u[)on  the 
quadrants,  but,  by  the  particular  form  of  the  new  gudgeons,  they  had  the  same 
strength,  as  if  they  had  been  G inches  diameter.  Two  quadrants  were  applied, 
side  by  side,  beneath  each  gudgeon. 

'I'hc  axis  of  the  lever  had  been  originally  placed  across  beneath  the  wooden 
beam  of  which  the  lever  was  formed,  but  Mr.  F.  changed  the  axis  to  the  upper 

(a)  M.  de  la  Motraye's  remarks  on  this  inveutiun  are  ver)'  flatterioi^  to  the  En^lish^  and  are 
worth  recording,  as  coining  from  a man  who  was  continually  travelling  on  public  affairs  through  all  parts 
of  Europe ; and  who,  it  is  evident  from  his  writings,  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the 
public  01  different  countries,  at  that  time. 

**  I never  came  back  to  London  hut  I did  always  find  something  new  and  excellent,  cither 
as  to  literature,  mathematics,  or  mechanics— some  new  production  of  the  vast  rich  genius  of  the 
English,  either  for  the  public  instruction,  or  ag^andizing,  oming,  and  the  uaefiiluesa  of  that  city. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  now  far  the  richne«.s  or  fecundity  of  that  genius  can  go : never  a nation,  how 
numerous  soever  it  might  be,  was  so  universally  and  so  deeply  learned,  from  the  scepter  to  the  crook  ; 
never  carried  all  the  arts  and  sciences  to  such  nigh  degree  of  perfection. 

The  new  fire-engine  is  placed  between  the  water-engine  of  I.ondon  Bridge,  and  another  towards 
Chelsea;  there  is  one  towards  Islington,  some  few  years  ago  moved  by  a wind-mill,  and  now  I think 
by  horses  or  water.  That  new  fire-engine  has  the  ap{iearam.T  of  a column  or  tower.”  This  is 
fidiowed  bv  a very  brief  description  of  the  print  of  Newcomen  s engine.  I’ide  V'oyages  de  M.  de  la 
Motraye.  Vol.  III.  p.  360. 
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side  of  the  beam,  and  fixed  it  thereto  by  proper  bands,  with  screw  bolts.  By  this 
means,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  moving  mos.s  was  brought  below  the  centre  of 
motion,  instead  of  being  above,  as  it  had  been  before. 

The  beam  was  30  inches  deep  by  20  inc.  broad  in  the  middle,  and  24>  deep 
by  22  broad  at  the  ends ; length  27  feet  i and,  together  with  its  arch-heads, 
weighed  about  5 tons.  He  says,  that  when  this  lever  was  altered  with  the  axis 
above  the  beam,  and  the  gudgeons  placed  on  the  four  friction  quadrants,  it  could 
be  snung  with  a thread,  and  would  continue  in  a state  of  vibration  for  several 
minutes. 

These  alterations,  according  to  Mr.  F.  produced  so  great  an  improvement  in 
the  performance  of  the  engine,  that  it  afterwards  went  9 strokes  per  minute,  with 
the  same  consumption  of  fuel  as  it  before  required  for  strokes ; owing,  as  he 
states,  to  the  extraordinary  regularity  of  its  stroke,  “ which  does  not  abate  of  its 
full  length  suddenly,  as  it  used  to  do,  when  the  strength  of  the  fire  abated.” 
This  Mr.  F.  takes  to  be  occasioned,  in  a great  measure,  from  placing  the  axis 
above  the  beam,  by  which  the  centre  of  gravity  becomes  reversed  to  \vliat  it  was 
licforc.  It  then  had  a tendency  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  lever  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke  ; but  after  the  axis  was  altered,  and  the  friction  of  the  gudgeons  reduced, 
if  either  end  of  the  lever  was  brought  down,  it  hud  a tendency  to  retuni,  by  the 
weight  of  the  lever  itself,  and  could  therefore  work  a longer  stroke  without  striking 
the  stop  springs. 

'ITie  boiler  of  this  engine  was  made  of  copjx:r  plates,  and  of  an  unusnal  con- 
struction ; the  fire-place  being  within  the  central  part  of  the  boiler,  and  surrounded 
by  the  water.  It  was  said  to  be  a patent  plan,  but  the  name  of  the  inventor  or 
patentee  is  forgotten.  The  boiler  was  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  said  to  con- 
snme  one-fourth  less  fuel  than  any  other  engine  of  the  same  dimensions. 

The  figure  of  the  boiler  was  a segment  of  a 
sphere  C C,  with  a flat  bottom.  'Fhe  fire  A 
acted  beneath  the  centre  of  this  bottom,  within 
a laige  cylindrical  cavity  B,  with  a dome  top, 
which  rose  up  within  the  water,  so  as  to  be 
surrounded  therewith.  From  this  cylindrical 
cavity,  a hollow  flue  a 6 6,  was  carried  round 
within  the  water,  in  a spiral  direction,  making 
one  complete  convolution,  and  then  it  anivea 
at  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  and  communicated 
with  a circular  flueee,  which  was  formed  in 
the  brickwork,  and  extended  all  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  boiler,  and  finally  passed  off 
into  the  vertical  chimney  by  a passage/. 

The  spiral  flue  was  formed  of  copper  plate, 
and  joined  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  or  rather 
formed  part  of  the  bottom ; but  as  the  water 
surrounded  the  flue  on  both  sides,  and  at  the 
top,  and  was  in  no  part  more  than  9 inches 
thickness  or  depth  upon  the  copper  of  the  flue, 
the  heat  was  thought  to  be  most  eSectnally 
applied  to  the  water,  having  so  small  a thick- 
ne.ss  or  depth  to  pass  through. 

The  fire-grate  A being  situated  beneath 
the  hollow  vessel  B,  in  the  centre  of  the 
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bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  the  flame  rising  therefrom  into  it,  gave  heat  to  the 
surrounding  water,  and  converted  it  into  steam.  The  flame  then  passed  away 
through  the  spiral  flue  abb,  and  then  it  made  another  complete  revolution  round 
the  outside  of  the  boiler  at  e e,  before  it  could  escape  into  the  chimney  at  By 
this  means,  the  heat  was  very  completely  communicated  to  the  water  (a). 

In  addition  to  this  engine,  there  was  another  of  a larger  size  placed  close  by 
the  side  of  it  in  the  same  building ; the  construction  very  similar.  From  a note 
taken  by  Mr.  Watt  in  1775,  it  appears  that  the  cylinder  was  49  inc.  diam.  Tlie 
piston  made  a 9-ft.  stroke,  and  went  8^  strokes  per  min.,  or  about  7‘1'-A.  motion  per 
min.;  it  worked  two  pumps  of  13  inc.  diam.  each,  which  raised  the  water  102  ft. 

One  was  a lifting  pump  with  a valve  in  the  bucket,  but  with  a cover  on  the 
top  of  the  working  barrel ; and  the  rod  of  the  pump  being  .smooth  and  polished, 
passed  through  the  cover  in  a collar  of  leather.  This  sort  of  pump  was  called  a 
jack-head  pump,  and  it  raised  the  water  during  the  working  stroke  of  the  engine. 

The  other  was  a forcing  pump,  with  a solid  piston,  and  raised  the  water 
during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  engine.  For  this  purpose,  a heavy  counter- 
weight was  applied  to  the  rod  of  the  forcing  pump  to  cause  its  descent.  Tlie  two 
pumps  were  placed  side  by  side,  as  close  as  they  could  stand,  and  the  two  pump- 
rods  were  united  at  the  top  by  a triangular  frame,  the  vertex  of  which  was  su.spended 
by  the  main  chains  from  the  arch-head  of  the  great  lever,  and  one  of  the  pump- 
rods  was  suspended  from  each  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of  the  triangle.  To  insure 
a steady  motion,  the  extreme  ends  of  the  horizontal  piece,  which  formed  the  base 
of  the  triangle,  were  received  in  vertical  grooves  fomietl  in  the  edges  of  two  upright 
beams,  and  moved  up  and  down  therein. 

'I'he  rod  of  the  lifting-pump,  which  descended  from  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
triangle,  was  a strong  iron  bar ; the  lower  part  made  cylindrical  and  straight,  and 
polished,  to  work  through  the  collar  of  leathers  in  the  Jack-head  of  the  pump, 
i’he  rod  of  the  forcing-pump,  which  descended  from  the  other  angle  of  the  triangle, 
was  formed  of  two  beams  or  strong  planks  of  timber,  firmly  united  together  at  the 
upper  and  lower  ends ; but  the  middle  parts  were  ojicned  out  from  each  other,  to 
leave  a sufficient  clear  space  between  them  to  receive  pigs  of  lead  or  cast-iron,  by 
the  weight  of  which  the  piston  of  the  pump  was  depressed  and  the  column  of  water 
raised.  The  lower  ends  of  the  two  planks  where  they  were  united,  were  also 
joined  to  the  upright  stem  or  piston-rod  of  the  pump. 


(a)  lu  tbe  Philosophic.'U  I'ninsacliafis,  17.57  (Vol.  L.  p.  53),  U another  paper  by  Mr.  Keane 
Fitz)i[erakl,  stating  the  supposed  results  of  some  experiments  which  he  made  on  the  boiler  of  this 
en^ne,  to  try  the  efleet  of  the  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Hales,  for  purifying  salt- water,  by  blowing 
showers  of  air  through  it. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  proposition  was  to  introduce  air  into  the  boiler,  by  a pipe  which  was  fixed 
within  the  water,  near  to  the  Hat  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  lient  circularly  so  as  to  extend  round  the 
central  hollow  vessel  B,  in  the  space  between  that  vessel  and  the  spiral  flue  5 5 ; thil  pipe  was  pierced 
full  of  holes,  and  air  was  forced  into  it  by  a pair  of  bellows,  which  were  worked  by  the  engine,  and 
tlie  air  was  supposed  to  rise  through  the  water  in  bubbles  and  assist  the  formation  of  steam. 

On  trial  it  was  thought  that  the  introduction  of  air  caused  the  boiler  to  raise  4th  more  steam 
with  the  same  fuel.  But  the  next  year  the  inventor  made  another  communication  to  the  Society, 
Vol.  L.  p.  370,  in  which  he  candidly  acknowledged,  that  he  had  found  nut  that  be  was  totally  mistaken 
in  his  experiment,  for  that  the  bellows  never  forced  any  air  at  all  into  the  boiler,  having  been  split 
withinside,  and  that  on  further  trial  his  plan  would  not  answer.  He  explains  the  circumstance  of 
the  improvement  which  he  had  noticed  in  the  production  of  steam,  to  be  owing  to  greater  care  of  the 
Bre-maii. 

The  candour  of  this  recantation  is  a lesson  to  pmjectors,  who  have  very  frc<|uently  made  similar 
mistakes,  hut  hare  commonly  left  it  to  others  to  discover,  and  still  more  to  publish,  the  inefficacy  of 
their  project. 
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Both  pumps  delivered  their  water  by  branch  pipes  into  a large  receiver  or  air 
vessel,  from  which  the  water  was  conveyed  by  a vertical  pipe  to  a cistern  fixed  near 
the  top  of  a high  steeple  or  octagonal  tower,  erected  for  that  purpose  at  the  end  of 
the  engine-house.  From  this  cistern  a pipe  descended  to  convey  the  water  down 
again  to  the  main  service  pipes  laid  in  the  streets.  The  cistern  was  not  of  large 
dimensions,  not  being  intended  as  a reservoir  to  contain  any  stock  of  water,  but 
only  to  preserve  an  elevated  column  of  water,  to  form  a regular  and  constant  load 
for  the  engine  ; and  also  to  cause  the  water  to  run  regularly  through  the  descending 
pipe  into  the  sen  ice-pi|>e8,  which  were  laid  beneath  the  pavement  in  the  streets,  and 
which  by  smaller  branches  distributed  the  water  to  the  houses.  There  was  also  a 
third  pipe  descending  from  the  up|)cr  part  of  the  cistern  to  convey  away  the  surplus 
water  when  the  cistern  was  full,  and  would  otherwise  have  run  over ; so  that  there 
were  three  vertical  pipes  in  the  tower. 

This  was  the  arrangement  universally  adopted  in  the  water-works  in  London ; 
and,  although  it  required  the  water  to  be  always  forced  much  higher  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  that  was  supposed  to  be  a necessary  evil,  to  avoid  accidents 
from  those  continual  changes  in  the  motion  of  the  engine  which  would  have  taken 
place  if  the  water  had  been  forced  directly  from  the  pumps  into  the  service  pipes  in 
the  street ; because  the  resistance  to  the  engine  would  then  have  been  variable, 
according  as  the  water  was  given  out  to  a greater  or  lesser  number  of  hou.scs,  and 
according  to  the  heights  at  which  the  water  was  to  be  delivered;  and  these  circum- 
stances must  change  perpetually,  and  too  suddenly  for  the  engine-keeper  to  ac- 
commodate the  motion  of  the  engine  to  them. 

The  two  pumps  were  placed  in  a very  large  well  or  cistern,  which  received  the 
water  from  the  river  Thames.  In  some  cases,  large  square  tanks  or  cisterns,  lined 
with  brick  walls,  were  formed  in  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  engine- 
hou.se.  The  water  from  the  river  being  received  into  these  pits  at  high-water,  was 
retained  in  them  for  the  services  of  the  engines  when  the  tide  ebbed  in  the  river. 
By  this  means  the  engine  had  rather  less  height  to  lift  the  water ; and  the  water,  by 
remaining  some  hours  at  rest  in  the  tanks,  deposited  some  of  its  impurities.  This 
was  an  advantageous  practice ; but  it  required  a veiT  great  extent  of  tanks  to 
receive  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  serve  so  large  an  engine  as  that  at  York- 
buildings  during  all  the  ebb-tide. 

The  engine  raised  135  cub.  ft.  of  water  per  minute  by  itstwo  pumps,  to  a height 
of  102  ft.  ; which  is  an  effect  of  26  J horse-power,  or  much  less  than  Mr.  .Smeaton’s 
engines  of  the  same  size.  It  worked  seven  hours  every  da^',  and  therefore  raised 
57  120  cub.  ft.  of  water,  or  2127  cubic  yards  per  day.  ITierc  was  no  separate 
injection-pump,  hut  the  injection-pi|>e  was  supplied  from  the  main-pipe. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  was  5 bushels  of  coals  (r:  .50t  lbs.)  jier  hour;  that 
is,  19‘  2 lbs.  per  hour  for  each  horse-power,  or  8‘  67  million  lbs.  raised  1 ft.  high  by 
each  bushel,  or  81  lbs.  of  coals. 

Tbe  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  each  pump  was  58!K)  lbs.  or  the  two 
1 1 780  lbs. ; which  was  6j-  ibs.  for  each  squ.  inc.  of  the  piston. 

Tlic  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  hot-well  was  170  deg.  when  that  of  the 
injection-water  was  'Mi  deg. ; .so  that  it  gained  121  deg.  from  the  steam.  Tlic 
quantity  of  injection  was  (14-00  cub.  inc.  =)  ’SI  of  a cub.  ft.  per  stroke,  or  6'  08 
cub.  ft.  j>cr  minute. 

The  steam  or  vapour  remaining  in  the  cylinder  when  it  was  cooled  to  I70 
deg.  would  have  had  an  elasticity  of  about  6 lbs.  per  squ.  inc. ; and  deducting  this 
from  the  full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  of  14J  Ibs.  leaves  8J  lbs.  of  unbalanced 
pre-ssure  acting  upon  the  piston.  Tlie  load  or  resistance  to  its  motion  being  (iJ  lbs. 
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and  allowing  about  l-i  lb*,  for  the  counterweight,  the  preponderance  would  also  be 
1-J^Ibs.  per  «ju.  inc.  to  overcome  friction  and  produce  motion. 

The  weight  applied  to  the  rod  of  the  forcing-pump  was  ei^ual  to  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  water  in  that  pump  ; and  this  was  wholly  in  addition  to  the  counter- 
weight of  1^  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  of  the  piston. 

The  quantity  of  water  evaporated  from  the  boiler  was  not  noticed. 

The  boiler  of  this  engine  was  of  copper,  with  the  internal  spiral  flue  the  same 
as  the  other  engine,  hut  of  proportionably  larger  dimensions. 

The  axis  of  the  great  lever  of  this  engine  was  fixed  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
beam  of  timber  which  formed  the  lever,  and  which  was  suspended  to  the  axis  by 
strong  iron  straps.  The  gudgeons  of  the  axis  were  laid  upon  friction-wheels,  or 
rather  sectors,  forming  portions  of  wheels,  with  a view  of  diminishing  the  friction. 

As  the  pumps  of  both  these  engines  were  the  standard  kind  commonly  used 
and  most  esteemed  in  engines  for  water-works  at  that  time,  they  merit  a particular 
description. 

The  liAiug-pump  consisted  of  a working-barrel  M M,  mounted  upon  its  wind- 

bore  and  clack-piece  N,  with  a clack 
n fitted  into  it,  exactly  of  the  same 
construction  as  the  common  mining- 
pump  before  descrilied,  p.  246.  (Sw 
also  fig.  8,  Plate  1V\)  The  bucket 
O was  also  of  the  same  construction 
as  there  described,  but  the  pump-rod 
or  bucket-shank  p p,  was  made  cylin- 
drical and  very  straight  and  true,  like 
a polished  wire,  that  it  might  be 
clo-sely  fitted  through  a collar  of 
leathers  at  Q,  in  the  cover  which 
closed  the  top  of  the  pump.  On 
the  top  of  the  working-baiTel  M,  a 
piece  R S was  fixed  by  a flange  and 
screw-bolts : it  was  called  a jack- 
head  piece,  and  had  a pipe  S proceed- 
ing horizontally  from  it,  to  convey 
away  the  water.  To  this  pipe  another, 
T,  was  joined,  which  turned  up  at  the 
end  with  a flange,  upon  which  the 
peq>cndicular  column  of  rising  pipes 
V were  erected,  and  they  extenued 
up  to  the  cistern  at  the  top  of  the 
tower. 

The  flange  at  the  top  of  the  jack-head  piece  had  a flat  cover  or  circular  lid 
screwed  upon  it  at  Q,  and  in  the  ceiitiv  of  this  was  a short  tube  or  nozle,  through 
which  the  polished  pump-rod  p passed.  'I'lie  bottom  part  of  this  nozlc  was  fittcil 
very  exactly  to  the  rod,  but  the  upper  part  was  made  larger  to  receive  rings  of 
leather,  which  were  put  round  the  rod,  and  embraced  it  so  closely  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  any  water  by  the  rod.  The  leathers  were  confined  in  their  |)laces  by 
a perforated  plug  of  hard  wood,  which  was  fitted  exactly  into  the  enlarged  part  of 
the  nozle,  and  the  rod  passed  through  the  perforation  in  the  centre  of  the  plug  ; 
which  was  pressed  hard  down  upon  the  leather  by  a flat  circular  plate,  which  was 
also  perforated  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  rod  through  it,  and  was  screwed  down 
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by  three  or  four  screw-bolts,  which  passed  through  a small  flange  projecting  at  the 
top  of  the  nozle,  Q. 

The  construction  of  the  collar  of  leathers  is  explained  more  fully  by  the 
enlai^d  section.  It  was  composed  of  several  circular  rings  of  thick  soft  leather, 
soaked  in  melted  tallow,  the  central  holes  in  which  were  made  to  fit  as  exactly  as 
possible  to  the  polished  rod.  These  rings  being  placed  one  above  another  to  fill 
up  the  nozle,  were  compressed  by  screwing  down  the  top  cover.  This  plan  an- 
swered very  well  if  the  collars  were  very  correctly  fitted ; but  as  that  was  rarely 
the  case,  and  they  became  leaky,  only  one  or  two  leathers  were  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nozle,  and  the  remainder  was  filled  up  with  a piece  of  soft  hemp  rope,  coiled 
round  the  rod,  another  leather  was  then  applied,  and  the  cover  screwed  down, 
and  by  its  pressure,  it  tended  to  concentrate  the  hemp  round  the  rod,  and  thus 
prevent  leakage. 

The  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Smeaton  was  more  complete.  A round 
piece  of  thick  leather  was  prepared,  by  soaking  in  water  till  it  became  very  soft, 
and  then  pressing  it  into  a mould,  which  gave  it  the  form  of  a hat,  the  inside  or 
cylindrical  part  of  which  was  the  same  size  as  the  pump  rod.  The  leather  being 
left  in  the.  mould,  till  it  became  quite  dry,  would  preserve  that  form.  The  top, 
or  crown  of  the  hat,  was  then  cut  out  lyith  a narrow  knife,  holding  the  blade  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  inside  of  the  hat,  so  as  to  cut  out  a 
circle  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  inside  of  the  hat,  and  leaving  the  cut  edge  of 
the  leather  sharp. 

The  leather  so  formed  was  put  into  the  nozle,  with  the  cylindrical  part  sur- 
rounding the  rod,  and  fitting  it  closely.  The  flat  circular  rim  of  the  leather  was 
held  fast  between  two  plugs  of  wood  fitted  into  the  nozle,  one  below  the  leather  and 
the  other  above  it.  The  perforation,  through  the  lowest  of  these  plugs,  was  exactly 
fitted  to  the  pump-rod,  at  the  lower  part ; but  at  the  upper  part  was  enlarged 
out,  to  receive  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  leather,  which  encompassed  the  i^. 
The  upper  plug  was  exactly  fitted  to  the  rod,  and  was  pressed  hard  down  upon 
the  leather  by  the  screw-bolts  and  cover. 

A single  collar  of  this  kind  would  keep  perfectly  water-tight,  because  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  leather  would  spring  and  fit  round  the  rod,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  would  press  the  leather  in  still  closer 
contact  with  the  rod.  When  the  leather  or  the  wood  plugs  became  worn,  new 
ones  could  be  put  in  very  readily. 

The  forcing-pump  was  placed  close  to  the  side  of  the  lifting-pump ; and  both 
pumps  were  fixed  down  to  the  same  beams,  drew  the  water  out  of  the  same  well, 
and  forced  or  lifted  the  water  up  the  same  rising  pipe. 
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Fig.  2. 


I'lg.  1 is  an  elevation  of 
the  forcing-pump  taken  end- 
ways, of  the  engine,  as  it 
would  appear  to  a spectator 
standing  beneath  tnc  great 
lever  of  the  engine.  'Fhe 
barrel  of  the  lifting-pump, 
if  it  had  been  represented 
in  this  view,  would  have 
stood  close  bv  the  side  of 
the  barrel  A A,  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  fig.  2, 
but  much  nearer  together. 

Fig.  2 it  a section  of  the 
same  forcing-pump,  taken 
sideways,  oftne  engine ; and 
in  this  direction,  if  the  lift- 
ing-pump had  been  repre- 
sented, it  would  have  come 
before  the  forcing-pump, 
and  have  hidden  it  from 
the  view. 

The  working-barrel  AA 
is  screwed  down  by  a flange 
at  its  lower  end  to  a square 
box  C,  with  which  it  has 
a free  communication  ; the 
upper  side  of  the  box  has  a 
flange,  to  which  the  flange 
of  the  barrel  is  fastened. 
This  box  is  square,  as 
shown  in  the  plan,  beneath  fig.  2,  and  is  pierced  at  the  bottom  with  a round  hole, 
which  forms  the  orifice  of  the  upper  end  of  the  suction-pipe.  The  upper  part  of 
this  pipe  is  enlarged  to  form  a conical  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  box ; but  beneath 
that  scat,  it  is  the  same  diameter  as  the  barrel,  and  continues  downwards  into  the 
Water  of  the  well,  being  the  sucking-pipe  of  the  pump ; and  the  lower  end  is  formed 
with  blast  holes. 

In  the  tapering  part,  or  conical  seat,  a common  double  clack  is  inserted,  so 
as  to  stop  the  upper  end  of  the  suction-pipe,  as  is  seen  beneath  C.  This  may  be 
called  the  sucking-clack.  One  of  the  sides  of  the  square  box  C is  carried  forward 
to  form  the  clack-hole  door,  the  cover  of  which,  K,  is  fastened  on  by  screw-bolts 
passing  through  a projecting  flange. 

'llie  forcer  or  piston  B,  is  exactly  fitted  into  the  working-barrel.  It  has  no 
perforation  or  water  pas^e  through  it,  but  is  surrounded  by  two  cup  leathers, 
facing  both  ways,  and  filling  the  barrel,  so  as  to  prevent  any  water  passing  by  the 
forcer.  When  the  forcer  B is  drawn  up  during  the  working-stroke  of  the  engine, 
the  water  rises  up  through  the  clack  C,  and  follows  the  forcer,  so  as  to  fill  the 
barrel  A A ; but  when  the  forcer  B descends,  by  the  weight  with  which  its  rod  is 
loaded,  the  water  having  no  passage  through  the  forcer,  and  the  clack  C shutting 
down,  the  water  cannot  esewe  through  the  barrel ; but  as  there  is  a curved  pipe  D 
proceeding  from  one  side  of  the  box  C,  the  water  will  force  a passage  through  it. 
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The  upper  part  of  this  curved  pipe  terminates  in  a conical  seat,  adapted  to 
i-eccive  another  coininon  double  clack,  exactly  like  the  former.  The  lids  of  this 
clack  open  to  allow  the  water  to  pass,  when  the  forcer  descends,  but  they  shut,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  water,  when  the  forcer  rises.  This  latter  may  be 
called  the  forcing  clack. 

This  forcing  clack  scat  opens  in  a square  flange,  forming  a continuation  of 
the  flange  at  the  top  of  the  box  C,  on  which  the  working-barrel  is  fastened  j and 
upon  tbe  other  part  of  this  large  flange,  the  lowest  length  B F of  the  forcing-pipe 
is  fastened  over  the  forcing.clack,  so  as  to  stand  up  close  by  the  side  of  the  work- 
ing-barrel. The  lower  part  B of  this  forcing-pipe  is  a square  box  of  the  same  size 
as  the  box  C ; and,  in  like  manner,  it  is  provided  with  a door  to  give  access  to 
the  forcing-clack.  In  case  the  forcing-pump  was  to  be  made  independent  of  the 
lifting-pump,  the  forcing-pipe  B F,  which  received  the  water  thus  forced  up  by 
the  pump,  might  be  carried  up  in  a perpendicular  column,  as  high  as  the  water  is 
required  to  be  raised  ; and  to  sustain  the  weight  of  that  column,  a large  flat  flange 
is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  C,'  and  extending  beneath  the  turn-pipe  D, 
with  a bracket  from  the  pipe  to  strengthen  it. 

The  pump  is  fixed  upon  two  strong  beams  of  timber,  fitted  together  side  by 
side,  with  a round  hole  left  between  them,  to  receive  the  suction-pipe  H of  the 
pump.  These  bctims  being  bolted  fast  together  like  one  piece,  and  solidly  fixed, 
form  the  foundation  for  the  pump,  the  flat  flange  fitting  on  the  top  surface  of  the 
compound  beam,  and  being  fastened  thereto  by  bolts  (g). 

When  the  lifting  and  forcing-pumps  were  combined,  as  in  the  engine  at  York 
Buildings,  the  lifting-pump  was  hxed  down  between  the  same  two  foundation- 
beams,  so  that  the  two  i)umps  stood  side  by  side  ; and  the  forcing-pipe  F of  the 
forcing-pump,  was  joined  to  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  jack-hcad-piece  of  the 
lifting-pump,  ns  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  B F,  in  the  figure  of  that  pump ; a 
short  branch  being  formed  at  the  lower  side  of  the  branch  11  S,  near  to  the  pump, 
to  join  the  flange  at  the  top  of  the  forcing-pipe  B F.  By  this  means  the  water 
from  the  forcing-pump  was  conveyed  up  the  pipe  B F S T V,  and  one  perpen- 
dicular column  of  pipes  at  V served  both  pumps.  Tlie  weight  of  this  column  was 
supported  upon  a block  at  m,  laying  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  well,  in  which 
the  pumps  were  placed,  tbe  lower  part  of  the  tuni-pipe  T having  a flat  flange 
beneath  it  to  rest  upon  the  block  U',  with  a bracket  from  the  turn  T to  strengthen 
the  flange. 

The  pipe  R S of  the  lifting-pump,  and  the  turn-pipe  C D of  the  forcing- 
pump,  are  turned  as  much  as  they  can  be  towards  each  other,  but  still  do  not 
pass  exactly  over  the  pipe  B of  tho  forcing-pump ; that  pipe,  as  the  pipe  R S, 
must  bend  backwards  in  rising  from  B to  F,  so  as  to  intersect  the  pipe  R S.  The 
two  pumps  thus  combined  do  not  interfere  with  each  other : the  two  clack-doors 
of  the  forcing-piunp  at  B and  C,  and  the  clack-door  of  the  lifting-pump  at  N, 
being  on  the  outsides  of  their  respective  pumps,  permit  a free  aecess  to  all  the 
valves ; and,  by  removing  the  cover  of  the  lifting-pump  liarrel,  the  bucket  can  be 
drawn  out  to  repair,  and  the  clack  n can  also  be  drawn  up  through  the  barrel  if 
required  ; and  so  of  the  forcing-pump,  if  the  forcer  is  withdrawn,  the  clack  beneath 
it  can  be  drawn  up  through  the  barrel  to  repair  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
described  for  the  common  mining  pumps  (p.  2l6). 

(/()  Tbe  forcin^'pump  abore  described  is  in  realitv  copied  frum  tbe  drawing  of  the  injection- 
pump  to  tbe  engine  at  Lung  Henton  (see  p.  182),  and  the  lifting-pump  is  the  drawing  of  tlie  in- 
jcctioD-pump  fur  the  engine  at  Chase  Water  (see  p.  ipi}*  But  the  pumps  at  Ycrk  Buildings  were 
constructed  on  exactly  tbe  same  model  on  a larger  scale. 
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The  forcer  or  solid  piston  of  the  forcing-pump,  is  furnished  with  two  cup 
leathers,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  cups,  or  rather  saucers,  being  flat 
circular  pieces  of  leather,  turned  up  all  round  on  the  edges,  and  these  edges  exactly 
fitting  into  the  barrel.  The  forcer  consists  of  three  circular  plates  of  iron  or 
bra-ss,  fitted  on  the  lower  end  of  the  rod,  and  fastened  on  by  nuts,  the  flat  parts  of 
the  two  leathers  being  held  between  the  plates,  the  middle  of  these  plates  is  fitted 
as  exactly  as  possible  into  the  barrel,  but  the  upper  and  lower  ones  are  rather 
smaller,  to  allow  space  for  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  cup  leathers  to  turn  up  or 
down  between  them,  and  the  inside  of  the  barrel ; one  of  tne  cups  being  tumea  up, 
and  the  other  tunied  down,  the  passage  of  the  water  by  the  forcer  is  prevented 
both  in  ascending  and  descending. 

The  application  of  two  pumps  to  lift  and  force  the  water  alternately,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a continuous  flow  of  water,  was  advantageous,  because  the  water  would 
then  be  conveyed  equally  well  by  a conduit-pipe,  of  only  half  the  area  which 
would  have  been  rerjuired  if  all  the  water  had  been  forced  by  one  pump,  and  of 
course  w'ith  intervals  of  rest  between  every  stroke. 

It  was  a still  further  improvement  to  connect  a lar^e  air  vessel  with  the  pipe 
which  conveyed  the  water  away  from  the  pump  : this  pipe  entered  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  therefore  all  the  water  was  delivered  into  it  by  the  pumps, 
and  compressed  the  air  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  j the  ascending 
pipe  also  proceeded  from  the  lower  part  of  the  same  air  vessel,  and  the  re-action  of 
the  compressed  air  forced  the  water  out  through  that  pipe,  with  a nearly  uniform 
force,  so  as  to  keep  up  an  even  stream,  without  any  intermission,  notwithstanding 
that  there  would  be  a momentary  cessation  of  the  delivery  of  water  into  the  air 
vessel  by  the  pumps,  at  every  change  of  stroke. 

Inis  addition  rendered  the  motion  of  the  engine  much  more  easy,  because  the 
column  of  water  was  kept  in  constant  motion,  without  wasting  power  to  start  it 
anew  at  each  pulsation. 

In  1777  this  engine  underwent  considerable  repairs,  and  Mr.  Smeaton  was 
consulted  on  the  occa.sion,  as  he  usually  was  upon  every  similar  subject  which 
occurred  in  his  time : he  gave  the  following  direetions  for  its  improvement,  with 
a view  of  augmenting  its  power,  which,  as  before  noticed,  was  considerably  below 
his  standard. 

“ The  under  surface  of  the  piston  must  be  eovered  with  a planking  of  elm, 
or  beech  wood,  about  inc.  thick,  applied  beneath  the  iron  piston,  and  fastened 
thereto  with  20  screw  bolts  of  of  an  inch  diameter.  This  planking  being 
adapted  to  the  piston,  a double  thickness  of  flannel,  or  a thickness  of  the  strong 
cloth  called  fearnought,  soaked  in  tar,  is  to  be  interposed  between  the  iron  and  the 
wood  ; the  bolt  heads  are  to  be  in  the  underside  of  the  wood,  which  is  to  be  covered 
with  a second  sheathing  of  beech  wood,  i of  an  inch  thick ; a second  thickness  of 
fearnought  and  tar  being  interposed  between  the  two  surfaces  of  wood.  The  last 
wood  sheathing  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  planking  with  nails  with  small  heads,  and  no 
more  of  them  to  be  used  than  is  necessary  to  fasten  it,  so  that  as  little  metal  as 
possible  may  be  exposed  in  the  under  surface.”  (The  directions  for  framing  this 
work  are  the  same  as  those  already  given  for  the  Chase-water  engine.) 

“ The  rationale  of  this  is,  that  wood  is  a much  more  imperfect  conductor  of 
heat  than  metals  ■,  that  is,  it  communicates  heat  much  less  readily  ; and  that  the 
piston  will  necessarily  be  the  coldest  part  of  the  cylinder,  not  only  by  the  water 
continually  poured  upon  the  top  to  keep  it  tight,  but  also  from  its  receiving  the 
first  stroke  of  the  cold  injection  water;  and  as  the  steam,  when  it  issues  through 
the  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler,  must  rush  violently  in  the  first  instance  against  this 
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cold  body,  it  becomes  thereby  considerably  deadened,  contracted,  and  condensed, 
so  as  to  t^e  a greater  quantity  of  steam  than  necessary  from  the  boiler,  to  fill  the 
cylinder  completely  full. 

“ But  when  tbc  steam  strikes  against  wood,  which  conducts  heat  slowly  and 
receives  less  heat  from  the  steam,  a less  condensation  takes  place.  Also,  by  tbe 
same  reason,  tbe  cold  injection  water  which  is  thrown  up  against  the  piston  loses 
but  little  of  its  coldness,  and  gets  but  little  heat  from  the  piston ; it  is,  therefore, 
better  qiialilied  to  produce  its  effect  of  cooling  tbe  steam. 

“ The  wood  therefore  acting  as  a neutral  body,  neither  cools  nor  heats  the 
fluids  that  alternately  strike  against  it,  so  much  as  the  iron  could  do. 

“ A lesser  thickness  of  tarred  flannel  between  the  planking  and  the  sheathing 
might  suffice  to  make  good  the  joint,  and  exclude  the  air  ; but  as  tarred  flannel  is 
a still  less  rapid  conductor  of  heat  than  wood,  which  by  getting  soaked  with  water 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a watery  fluid  ; the  heat  which  penetrates  the  sheathing 
IS  stopped  by  the  inteijacent  stratum  of  tar  and  flannel  from  getting  into  the  iron- 
work necessary  for  fixing  the  planking ; for  the  same  reason,  next  to  beech,  which  is 
a close  wood,  the  sheathing  snould  be  of  good  resinous  Riga  fir. 

" Besides  the  above  particulars,  the  following  arc  also  to  be  attended  to. 

“ The  orifice  of  the  injection-cap  should  be  a square  hole  of  l^jV  inc.  square, 
and  the  edges  of  the  hole  rounded  from  the  underside,  that  it  may  throw  up  a full 
bore  ; the  middle  of  the  jet  should  not  (as  in  common)  be  directed  to  the  centre 
of  the  piston  when  at  top,  but  it  should  rise  quite  perpendicular,  and  in  consequence 
strike  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  at  right  an^es. 

" It  must  be  observed,  by  going  into  the  boiler,  or  looking  in  through  the 
man-hole  door,  when  the  rq^lator  is  open,  that  upon  letting  the  injection  give  a 
dash  as  it  will  do  when  at  work, — ^whetner  any  water  comes  down  the  steam-pipe 
into  the -boiler;  because  if  more  falls  through  the  regulator  than  a few  drops,  the 
cap  of  the  injection  must  be  a little  inclined  from,  or  towards  the  centre,  till  as 
little  as  possible  falls  through  the  regulator.  And  in  order  that  less  of  the  injection 
water  may  get  into  the  steam-pipe,  the  top  of  the  steam-pipe  should  be  chamfered 
on  the  edge  from  the  outside ; or  if  the  steam-pipe  should  be  suspected  to  be  too 
low,  or  if  It  is  found  to  rise  less  than  5 or  6 inches  above  the  cylinder  bottom,  this 
end  may  be  answered  by  driving  a short  tube  of  thin  copper  into  the  top  of  tho 
iron  steam-pipe. 

“ That  part  of  the  injection-pipe  which  is  inside  the  cylinder,  should  be 
wrapped  with  a double  or  treble  thickness  of  tarred  cord  or  marline,  so  as  to  form 
a thick  coat,  to  separate  the  cold  metal  from  contact  with  the  steam,  in  order  to 
leave  the  injection  water  as  cool  as  possible. 

“ The  injection  water  ought  always  to  come  from  the  highest  reservoir  possible, 
and  in  this  case,  as  the  engine  raises  water  to  the  top  of  a tower,  the  pipe  may  be 
branched  off  from  the  column  of  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  water  to  the  top ; 
using  tbe  small  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house,  only  till  the  engine  is  got  fairly  to 
work. 

“ The  regulator  must  be  made  to  open  fully,  if  not  so  already  (which  is  seldom 
the  case) ; that  it  may  let  the  steam  ascend  from  the  boiler  uninterruptedly  by  the 
full  bore  of  tho  steam-pipe,  the  least  part  of  which  should  lie  the  top. 

“ A small  air  cock  (the  least  wine  cock  that  can  be  procured  will  do)  should 
be  put  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  eduction-pipe,  or  any  other  part  where  it  will 
freely  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  cylinder. 

“ A cap  and  pipe  should  be  put  over  the  sniffing  clack,  with  an  inch  and  half 
cock  upon  it,  by  the  partial  opening  of  which  the  sniffing  can  be  regulated  ; but 
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which  will  not  be  wanted,  unless  the  valTe  should  snift  more  than  enough  when  it 
is  left  quite  open,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  do  when  all  the  preceding  articles  are  put  in 
execution. 

“ It  is  also  expected,  that  when  all  the  above  amendments  are  made,  that  the 
weight  upon  the  piston  rod  of  the  forcing-pump  will  bring  the  lever  more  freely 
out  of  the  house  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  that  is,  it  will  move  quicker  in  the 
returning  stroke ; but  no  part  of  this  weight  must  be  removed,  because  the  lever 
ought  to  have  the  preference  in  going  out  of  the  house,  rather  than  in  coming  in. 

“ The  proper  use  of  the  air  cock  is,  that  after  the  engine  is  got  steadily  to  work, 
and  the  snift  emits  no  more  than  it  should  do,  that  the  air  cock  should  be  openeil 
as  much  as  it  can  be  to  let  the  engine  come  fairly  in,  that  is,  for  the  piston  to  come 
fully  down,  and  if  it  goes  out  in  preference  to  that  of  coming  in,  the  better. 

“ I expect  my  alterations  will  make  the  engine  go  quicker,  so  that  it  will 
raise  more  water,  and  either  serve  the  customers  more  amply,  or  diminish  the  hours 
of  service.  In  case  the  engine  will  then  raise  more  water  than  the  main  service- 
pipes  will  take,  a cataract  should  be  applied  to  open  the  iiijection-cock,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  number  of  strokes  to  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and  no  more;  whereby  the 
consumption  of  coals  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  strokes  are  diminished 
below  the  utmost  the  engine  is  capable  of  doing  in  its  improved  state.” 

This  engine  continued  to  work  constantly  till  1805,  when  a new  engine  was 
erected  on  the  same  premises,  in  place  of  the  former  engine,  of  ■i5  inc. ; but  the 
old  one  of  4<J  inc.  was  still  kept  as  a reserve,  and  was  woAed  occasionally  till  1813, 
when  it  was  pulled  down,  a new  and  more  powerful  modem  engine  being  put  up 
in  the  place  of  it : it  was  then  the  last  atmospheric  engine  remaining  in  London. 
The  whole  esublishment  of  these  water-works  has  since  been  abandoned. 

The  KUtItor  frequently  yisited  this  engine  in  1804  snd  1805,  when  it  worked  constantly,  artd 
made  many  sketches  of  its  parts,  as  it  formed  the  subject  of  his  earliest  studies  on  the  subject  of  the 
steam-engine.  It  had  undergone  no  alteration  from  the  state  described  by  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  8meaU>n, 
nearly  30  years  before. 

The  London  Bridge  Water-works  were  the  most  considerable  in  London, 
next  to  the  New  River ; they  had  both  water-wheels,  and  a fire-engine  for 
occasional  use. 

The  old  London  bridge  is  built  with  stone,  but  the  foundations  are  made 
according  to  the  ancient  method  of  driving  piles  into  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and 
cutting  olf  the  tops  level  with  the  lowest  water  line.  Upon  these  piles  the  stone 
piers  of  the  bridge  arc  founded ; but  as  the  original  piles  were  subject  to  decay, 
and  admitted  of  no  renewal,  it  became  necessary  to  surround  them  with  a bank  of 
gravel  and  chalk  ; and  to  retain  the  chalk,  casings  of  piles  were  driven  in  all  round 
the  piers,  to  form  enclosures  round  the  foundations,  called  starlings.  These 
diminish  the  space  between  the  arches,  so  as  to  occasion  a very  rapid  current  of  the 
water  in  runnmg  through  them,  because  the  water-passage  bears  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  artificial  solids  thus  placed  in  the  way  of  the  current ; and  this 
reduces  nearly  all  the  arches,  as  it  were,  to  sluices. 

Of  the  twenty  arches  in  this  bridge,  six  were  devoted  to  the  water-wheels  for 
the  engines,  viz.  five  on  the  London  side,  and  one  on  the  Southwark  side.  In 
1763,  two  of  the  small  arches  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  were  thrown  into  one,  by 
m oving  the  pier  and  starling  between  them.  This  was  a great  improvement  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  but  it  diminished  the  current  of  water  so  much  that  it 
became  necessary  to  add  another  larger  wheel  to  supply  the  deficiency.  ^ 
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The  original  machines  are  described  by  Mr.  Bcighton  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1731,  No.  417,  vol.  vii.  p.  5;  and  the  large  machine  made  by 
Mr.  Smeaton  in  17fi7,  is  descrilicd  in  his  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.  See  also  Dr. 
Rees’  Cyclopedia,  vol.  xxxviii.  article.  Water.  These  wheels  were  very  powerful 
at  the  most  rapid  perio<l  of  the  tide,  but  became  inactive  os  the  tide  slackened,  and 
they  were  stopped  entirely  for  a considerable  time  at  the  turn  of  high  and  low 
water.  It  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  add  a firc.cngine,  to  continue  the  ser- 
vice occa.sionully  in  neap-tides,  when  the  current  was  slow  ; and  in  the  night  the 
engine  was  prepared  for  working  in  case  of  tire  breaking  out  in  the  town,  whilst 
the  wheels  were  stopped  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

Tlie  cylinder  of  this  engine  wa.s  .‘44  inc.  diam.  = !K)8  squ.  inc.  The  piston 
made  a 7-ft-  stroke ; the  pump  was  12  inc.  diam.  and  lifted  the  water  to  the  top 
of  a tower  120  ft.  high  ; weight  of  the  column  5900  lbs.  = lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  of 
the  piston. 

The  engine  commonly  made  eight  strokes  per  min.  = 56  ft.  motion.  This 
is  only  10  horse-power,  and  it  burned  three  bushels  of  coals  per  hour ; so  that 
its  performance  was  very  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  York-buildings  engine. 

The  engine  had  a forcing-pump,  which  was  worked  by  a very  heavy  counter- 
weight applied  to  the  pump-rod.  'Die  descent  of  the  piston  raised  this  weight, 
which  in  returning  raised  tne  column  of  water.  Mr.  Smeaton  recommended  the 
engine  to  be  altered,  to  make  it  raise  the  column  of  water  immediately  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  piston,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  useless  weight. 

“ To  protluce  this  effect,  it  will  be  nocewsary  to  change  the  working  barrel,  with 
its  valves,  and  a new  one  may  be  introduced  of  a larger  siae,  which  will  be  more 
advantageous. 

“ At  present,  the  whole  of  the  water  raised  by  the  fire-engine  is  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  said  to  be  120  feet  high  ; though  in  eomnion,  one-half,  two-thirds, 
or  tliree-fourths  of  that  height  would  be  sufficient.  I therefore  propose,  as  a very 
material  improvement,  not  only  to  save  fuel,  but  to  raise  more  water,  to  unite  the 
main  conduit-pipe  from  the  fire-engine  with  those  from  the  water-engines;  by  which 
means  the  fire-engine  will,  like  the  water-engines,  never  be  burdened  with  a higher 
column  than  is  sufficient  for  the  service  then  on. 

“ To  this  I am  sensible  there  is  an  objection,  namely,  that  the  column  to  be 
lifted  by  the  fire-engine  being  then  variable,  it  will  not  work  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  steadiness.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  applying  the  injection  this  would 
certainly  be  the  case ; but  I have  a method  of  applying  the  injection  whereby  the 
engine-keeper  is  enabled  extempore,  while  the  engine  is  working,  to  vary  the 
quantity  proportionably  to  the  column  to  be  lifted.  Hereby  the  ill  effects  arising 
from  a variation  of  the  column  may  be  prevented,  and  a proportionable  saving 
made  in  the  fuel. 

“ As  the  engine,  at  present,  when  lifting  the  whole  column  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  would  bear  a greater  load,  and  would  consequently  be  considerably  under- 
loaded when  the  column  is  lowered,  as  above  recommended,  I propose  to  put  in  a 
13-inch  working  barrel,  instead  of  the  12-inch,  as  now;  by  which  means  the 
engine  will  raise  one-fifth  more  water  at  every  stroke.  And  by  virtue  of  the  other 
changes,  I expect  the  coals  will  be  reduced  from  three  bushels  per  hour,  when 
lifting  a 12-inc.  bore  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  as  at  present,  to  two  bushels  at  an 
average  when  forcing  a 13-inc.  bore  directly  into  the  main  conduit-pipe,  without 
first  going  up  the  tower. 

“ The  boiler  is  too  small  for  the  cylinder,  and  not  of  the  very  best  proportion  ; 
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but,  as  I understand  it  is  in  good  condition,  and  may  serve  some  years,  I do  not 
at  present  recommend  any  alteration  in  that  part.” 

The  boiler  of  this  engine  was  of  the  kind  called  a flange  boiler,  the  upper 

part  being  made  to  project  over  the  flue, 
which  went  round  the  lower  part ; as  will 
be  readily  understood  from  the  sketch. 

The  hemispherical  dome  at  top  was  1C4 
fl.  diam.,  but  it  was  contracted  at  the  flange 
to  8^  ft.,  and  still  more  at  the  bottom  to  7 
ft.  The  rise  of  the  bottom  was  1 ft.,  and 
the  fire-(^te  was  placed  ft.  below  the 
bottom,  in  the  centre.  That  part  of  the 
boiler  which  was  exposed  to  the  fire  in  the 
flue  was  not  a vertical  surface,  but  was  in- 
clined, and  then  the  projecting  flange  formed 
the  top  of  the  flue ; by  which  means  it  was 
supposed  that  the  flame  had  a better  eflect 
in  heating  the  water,  because’  the  natural 
tendency  of  heat  is  to  ascend  perpendicu- 
larly. 

Tliis  form  of  boiler  appears  to  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Newcomen  in  his  earliest 
engines ; it  was  generally  considered  to  be  more  economical  in  the  consumption  of 
fuel  than  the  boilers  formerly  described  in  Plate  II,  and  which  were  called  tun 
boilers.  The  flange  boilers  were  accordingly  used  for  engines  in  London  and  in 
Cornwall,  where  coals  were  expensive  : but  the  flange,  where  it  projected  over  the 
flue,  having  but  a small  depth  of  water  upon  it,  was  liable  to  be  left  dry  by  negligent 
engine-keepers,  and  then  tne  boiler  would  be  much  injured.  They  succeeiled  beat 
when  made  of  copper.  For  this  reason,  and  the  extra  expense  of  making  them, 
and  the  liability  of  the  mineral  water  to  deposit  a crust  on  the  flange,  these  boilers 
were  not  used  in  the  collieries,  where  coals  being  cheap,  the  economy  of  boilers 
was  a greater  consideration  than  that  of  fuel. 

TTie  other  engines  at  work  in  London,  previous  to  1775,  were  two  for  the 
Chelsea  Water-works,  at  Pimlico ; one  32-inc.  cylinder,  the  other  28-inc.  They 
took  the  water  from  a cut  or  canal  proceeding  from  the  river,  and  in  which  the 
mud  was  deposited,  and  forced  it  up  by  pipes  to  a Is)^  pond  or  reservoir  on  the 
rising  ground  in  the  Iloyal  Park,  near  Kccadilly.'  Tfiie  water  which  was  received 
into  the  canal  from  the  river  every  tide  at  high  water,  was  allowed  to  run  out  into 
the  river  again  when  the  tide  subsided,  and  then  worked  water-wheels,  by  which 
water  was  pumped  up  as  well  as  by  these  engines. 

There  were  also  two  engines,  each  of  30-inc.  cylinder,  at  Shadwell  Water- 
works ; a small  one  at  Lambeth,  and  another  of  24-inc.  at  Stratford ; also  a 
small  one  at  the  New  River  Head  at  Islington,  18-inc.  cylinder.  In  all,  ten 
engines  were  employed  in  the  water-works ; tne  area  of  all  the  pistons  taken  to- 
gether being  8376  square  inches.  They  appear  to  have  perform^  better  than  the 
engines  of  the  same  period  at  Newcastle,  chiefly  because  they  were  not  encumbered 
with  ~a  dead  weight  of  pump-rods.  Taking  them  on  an  average  at  80  square  inches 
to  a horse-power,  it  would  be  about  105  IP ; and  probably  %e  water-wheels  and 
horse-machines  would  amount  to  as  much  more  power.  There  were  about  four- 
teen water-wheels  employed  in  difierent  places. 
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A SMALL  ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE,  S-HORSE  POWER,  FOR  A PUBI.IC  WATER-WORKS 
IN  A PROVINCIAL  TOWN. 

This  was  for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  York  : it  raised  the  water  of  the  river 
Ouse  up  into  a large  cistern,  which  was  made  of  wood,  and  lined  with  sheet-lead, 
and  held  a very  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The  engine  was  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  on  the  proportions  then  usually  followed ; and  after 
working  many  years,  Mr.  Smeaton  purchased  a share  in  the  water-works,  and  took 
great  mins  to  remodel  the  engine  and  put  the  works  upon  the  best  footing. 

TTie  cylinder  was  25  inches  diameter  = 491  square  inches  > the  piston 
worked  5-i^  feet  stroke,  and  went  12  strokes  per  minute  = 63  feet  per  min.;  the 
pump  was  10  inc.  diam.  and  raised  the  water  at  a mean  7^  Idgh,  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  to  that  in  the  reservoir,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  covered  the  whole  area.  The  weight  of  the  column  of  water 
was  2455  lbs.  or  5 lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the  piston. 

This  weight  being  rais^  6.3  feet  per  minute,  was  4‘  7 horse-power.  The  in- 
jection-water was  taken  from  the  cistern  without  a separate  injection-pump : the 
injection-aperture  was  f of  an  inch  diam. ; the  temperature  of  the  hot-well  was 
usually  I7G  deg.  j the  boiler  was  7 feet  diameter. 

this  engine  worked  at  the  above  rate,  with  255  lbs.  = 3'  03  bushels  of  good 
coals  per  hour,  which  is  very  nearly  3 millions  pounds  raised  1 foot,  by  a bushel, 
or  84  lbs.  of  coals. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  engine  before  Mr.  Smeaton  began  to  improve  it. 
He  first  applied  a wooden  bottom  to  the  piston,  and  made  all  the  other  alterations 
directed  by  him  for  the  York  Buildings  engine,  as  before  quoted.  And  by  a 
similar  trial,  with  the  same  kind  of  coals,  after  the  alterations,  the  engine  went  15 
strokes  per  minute,  or  78j  feet  per  min.  5'86  H*),  with  202  lbs.  of  coals  per 
hour  i which  is  at  the  rate  of  40'  83  millions  pounds,  raised  1 foot  by  a bushel. 

And  by  a trial  of  the  sleek  or  small  coaX  made  immediately  afterwards,  232 
lbs.  were  consumed  per  hour,  which  is  '87  of  the  effect  of  the  coals,  or  4*  2 millions. 

Three  years  afterwards,  the  old  boiler  being  worn  out,  it  was  replaced  by  a 
new  one  of  copper,  9 feet  diameter  at  the  largest,  7 feet  diam.  at  bottom,  and  4 
feet  deep  in  the  copper  part,  and  the  upper  dome  was  made  of  lead.  At  the  same 
time,  the  length  of  the  working-stroke  was  increased  to  6 feet,  and  an  additional 
lifting-pump  was  applied  by  the  side  of  the  former  pump  (which  was  a forcing- 
pump),  the  two  being  combined,  to  raise  water  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
described.  This  new  pump  was  8 inc.  diam.,  but  worked  a shorter  stroke  than  the 
principal  pump,  which  was  10  inc.  diam.  The  weight  of  the  column  of  water  was 
increased  by  this  additional  pump  to  3575  lbs.  or  7‘  ^ Ihs.  per  square  inch  on  the 
piston. 

After  this  alteration,  the  engine  went  13  strokes  per  minute  of  6 feet  = 78 
feet  per  min.  which  is  8‘45  horse-power;  and  it  consumed  208  lbs.  of  coals  per 
hour,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  6‘  76  millions  pounds  raised  1 foot  high  by  a bushel. 
At  this  time  the  engine  raised  62  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  442  hogsheads  per 
hour,  wine  measure. 

A cataract  was  also  attached  to  the  engine,  and  at  times,  when  the  service 
did  not  require  so  much  water,  the  engine  was  worked  at  10  strokes  per  min.  of  6 
feet,  or  60  feet  per  min.  The  effective  jmwer  was  then  6*  29  ff,  and  it  raised 
.328  hogsheads  per  hour ; 2-  2 bushels  of  coals  per  hour  were  then  consumed,  that 
is  at  the  rate  of  5‘  66  millions ; or  2‘  56  bushels  of  sleek  per  hour  produced  the 
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same  effect,  that  is  4*  M millions.  Here  the  effect  of  the  sleek  is  *80  of  that  of 
the  coals. 

Hence  it  appears  that  there  was  a loss  of  eiiect  of  the  fuel  as  6'  76  to  5'  06, 
or  as  UK)  to  84,  by  working  slowly  with  the  cataract.  It  was  tried  to  work  the 
engine  at  its  full  speed,  till  the  reservoir  was  full,  and  then  to  damp  the  fire,  and 
stop  the  engine,  till  the  reservoir  was  almost  empty,  and  then  set  it  to  work  again. 
In  this  way  it  worked  48  minutes,  and  then  stopped  for  16  minutes,  the  stoppage 
being  of  the  whole  time : the  produce  from  the  fuel  was  better  than  with  the 
cataract  stopping  at  every  stroke,  as  12  to  13. 

The  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  had  also  its  water-works.  'Fhe  engine  was 
the  same  size  cylinder  as  that  at  York,  25  inches  diam.  It  was  made  by  Mr. 
Hindley,  of  York,  a celebrated  clock-maker  and  mechanist  in  his  time.  It  worked 
without  a great  lever ; the  pump,  which  was  12  inches  diameter,  being  placeil 
immediately  beneath  the  cylinder,  and  the  piston-rod  of  tlie  engine  connected  to 
that  of  the  pump  by  a frame,  which  included  the  cylinder  within  it,  and  moved  up 
and  down  like  a window-sash.  Thus  the  piston-rod  was  affixed  to  the  middle  of 
the  top  horizontal  bar  of  the  frame,  and  the  two  upright  side-rails  of  the  frame 
went  down  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  were  united,  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  by  the  lower  cross-bar  of  the  frame : to  the  middle  of  this  lower  cross-bar 
the  pump-i^  was  fixed,  being  exactly  in  tlie  line  of  the  piston-rod.  It  was  a forcing- 

Sump,  12  inc.  diam.;  and  the  pres.sure  of  the  atmospnerc  on  the  piston  pressed 
own  the  forcer  of  the  pump,  and  raised  the  column  of  water  about  29  feet  high. 

It  was  intended  to  make  the  steam  in  the  boiler  strong  enough  to  lifl  up  the 
piston,  with  its  rod,  and  the  sliding-frame,  and  pump-rod,  and  forcer,  when  it  was 
admitted  into  the  cylinder.  'Ilie  inventor  died  before  it  was  completed ; but,  on 
trial  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  it  could  not  be  made  to  act,  ana  a counterpoise 
to  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  was  applied,  by  a chain  conducted  over  pulleys. 
In  this  state  the  engine  worked  for  some  years,  but  produced  only  a very  small 
effect : it  made  13^  strokes  per  minute  of  4 feet,  or  about  2]  IP,  and  burned  7^^  lbs. 
of  coals  per  hour. 

Mr.  Smeaton  made  a small  oil-mill,  to  be  Worked  with  the  water  raised  by 
this  engine  during  the  night,  when  it  was  not  required  to  sen'e  the  town.  It  had 
an  overshot  water-wheel,  27  feet  diam.  (see  Smeaton’s  Ilcports,  II.  398),  but  the 
engine  being  found  inadcijuate  to  work  it  effectually,  a new  one,  made  by  Mr. 
Watt,  was  afierwards  added  at  Mr.  Smeaton’s  recommendation.  This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  applications  of  the  fire-engine  to  work  a mill.  It  was  found  to  do  the 
work  of  3 horses  acting  together. 


A PORTABLE  FIRE  ENGINE  FOR  DRAINING  TEMPORARY  EXCAVATIONS. 

All  the  engines  hitherto  described,  required  to  be  fixed  and  supported  in  a 
building,  the  expense  of  which  formed  a considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
engine  ; this  circumstance  rendered  the  fire  engine  inapplicable  for  temporary 
purposes,  such  as  draining  the  foundations  of  bridges,  or  other  extensive  buildings. 
Mr.  .Smeaton,  having  frequent  occasion  to  employ  great  numbers  of  men,  and  at 
other  times  horse-machines,  to  pump  out  water  in  such  cases,  proposed  a plan  in 
1765,  for  a small  portable  fire-engine,  which  could  readily  be  removed  from  place 
to  place,  and  quickly  fixed  up  for  work ; all  the  machinery  being  supported  in  a 
wooden  frame  which  stood  on  the  ground,  on  its  own  1^,  quite  independently  of 
the  building  in  which  it  might  be  placed,  or  it  could  work  quite  in  the  open  air  if 
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required.  The  boiler  was  also  contrived  with  an  internal  furnace,  so  as  to  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  without  any  brickwork-setting  for  the  furnace. 

This  engine  is  described  with  plates  in  Smeaton't  Reports,  Vol.  I.  p.  223, 
and  one  of  those  plates  is  given  in  Plate  IX.,  to  explain  the  boiler  and  parts  of 
the  ei^ine. 

To  bring  the  engine  into  a small  compass,  the  great  lever  was  laid  aside,  and 
a circular  wheel,  or  large  pulley  substituted,  the  chain  from  the  piston  shank  being 
conducted  over  this  wheel,  and  the  shank  of  the  pump  rod  attached  to  the  other 
end  of  the  chain,  the  motion  of  the  piston  would  be  communicated  to  the  pump 
rod  in  the  same  manner  as  by  a lever. 

The  wood  frame  was  shaped  like  two  of  the  letters  A,  placed  one  behind  the 
other,  leaving  a space  between  them  ; the  vertexes  forming  supports  to  the  gudgeons 
of  the  axis  of  the  pulley-wheel  ; and  the  cylinder  bottom  was  supported  upon  the 
two  horizontal  sills,  upon  which  the  two  A frames  were  erected,  and  which  formed 
the  bases  of  the  two  triangles ; these  sills  were  supported  at  a proper  height  from 
the  ground,  upon  four  upright  legs,  united  by  horizontal  pieces  and  cross  braces, 
so  as  to  form  a strong  stool  or  table,  which  became  the  basement  of  the  engine, 
and  was  placed  upon  brick  foundation  piers. 

The  injection  cistern  was  placed  over  the  pulley-wheel,  and  supported  by 
four  upright  legs,  rising  up  from  the  sloping  sides  of  the  two  A frames,  near 
their  upper  cnos.  A smaller  pullcy-whccl  was  fixed  on  the  same  axis  as  the 
great  pulley-wheel,  and  upon  this,  two  smaller  chains  were  applied,  one  to  suspend 
the  rod  of  the  injection  pump,  and  the  other  for  the  plug-beam  of  the  working  gear. 

The  boiler  was  not  placed  beneath  the  cylinder,  as  in  other  engines,  but  at 
the  side,  and  the  steam  was  conveyed  from  it  by  a steam-pipe,  to  a box  beneath 
the  cylinder,  containing  the  regulator ; the  boiler  was  placed  on  a pier  of  brick- 
work, at  the  side  of  those  piers  which  supported  the  legs  of  the  frame  or  stool,  but 
on  a lower  level ; the  boiler  was  shaped  like  a large  tea-kettle,  (sec  Plate  IX.), 
and  the  fire-place  was  in  the  centre  of  it,  so  as  to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
water.  At  one  side  of  the  boiler  was  an  opening  for  the  fire-door ; and  from  this, 
a large  tube  or  pipe  led  through  the  water,  and  joined  to  a hollow  sphere  of  cast- 
iron,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  boiler,  and  in  which  the  fire  was  made,  upon 
a grate  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sphere ; from  tliis  sphere,  another  large  tube,  or 
ash-pit,  descended  perpendicularly  beneath  the  grate,  through  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  and  was  open  below  to  supply  air  to  the  fire ; ' also,  op]>osite  to  the  fire- 
door  was  a third  large  tulie  or  chimney,  proceeding  from  the  central  sphere,  through 
the  side  of  the  boiler,  and  it  then  turned  up  in  the  manner  of  the  spout  of  a tea-kettle, 
to  carry  off  the  smoke  into  a tall  cylindrical  pipe  or  chimney,  made  of  iron-plate. 


This  cn^DC  was  intcndeil  to  have  a cvliotler  IB  incites  diameter,  and  to  make  6 feet  stroke. 
The  pulley  wheel  to  be  67  feet  diameter.  l*he  triangles  or  A frames  to  he  9r  feet  base,  and  1 1 feet 
perpendicular,  and  the  clear  space  or  width  between  the  two  parallel  A frames,  3 feet  inside  ^ 
the  height  of  the  stool  upon  which  the  sills  of  bases  of  the  triangles  were  supported  64  feet.  The 
boiler  to  be  6 feet  diameter,  with  an  internal  spherical  fire-place  in  the  centre  34  inches  diameter  ; 
the  openings  or  pipes  for  the  6rc-duor  and  fur  tlie  chimney  I.*!  inches,  and  the  fire-grate  and  ash- 
pit tube  18  inches  diameter. 

This  engine  was  expected  to  work  at  the  rate  of  10  strokes  per  minute,  of  6 feet  = 60  feet 
motion  per  minute,  when  the  piston  was  loaded  with  a resistance  of  B Bt  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
— 2268  lbs.  This  would  have  produced  4 1 horse  power.  It  was  afterwards  found  on  trial  of  another 
engine  of  this  size,  that  it  would  produce  that  effect  and  more. 

In  his  computations  on  the  power  of  this  engine,  Mr.  Smeatun  says,  " It  has  been  found  by 
experiment,  that  a horse  will  raise  about  250  hogslicads,  wine  measure,  10  feet  high  per  hour;'*  but, 
he  reckons  that  the  quantity  raised  by  this  engine  **  would  be  more  tbau  six  times  the  quantity 
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nised  by  odg  hone ; and.  consequently,  it  will  act  with  more  than  the  power  of  6 hones  at  a time ; 
but,  in  order  to  keep  up  this  force  with  horses,  ui^ht  and  da^.  3 seta  will  be  required,  and,  conse- 
quently. this  enitine  working  constantly  will  be  more  than  equivalent  to  18  horses.** 

A hogshead,  wine  measure,  contains  8 'S3  cubic  feet,  and  when  tilled  with  water,  weighs  5‘20'3ti 
lb«.  250  hogsheads  per  hour,  is  at  the  rate  of  hogsheads  per  minute,  and  is  equivalent  to  2I’S317 
Iba.  raised  1 foot  per  minwte.  This  is  rvry  nearly  i of  the  modern  horse  power,  which  is  used  fur 
estimating  the  power  of  steam  engioea.  and.  which  has  been  before  stated  as  equal  to  1|  horses. 


Mr.  Smeaton’s  explanation  of  the  Section  of  the  Boiler  <ff  his  Portable  Fire- 

Engine,  I7O5. 

[See  Plate  IX.3 

Fig.  1 shows  a section  of  the  boiler,  cylinder,  and  pipes,  with  the  working- 
gear  ; the  whole  being  divested  of  the  framing,  in  order  to  render  every  part 
distinct.  The  boiler  is  supposed  to  be  turned  one  quarter  round  from  its  true 
position,  in  order  that  the  most  material  parts  may  be  brought  into  one  view.  It 
IS  also  to  be  noted,  that  every  vessel  and  pipe  is  supposed  to  be  cut  through  the 
middle,  in  order  to  show  the  contents,  and  that  the  section  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  plane. 

“ For  the  more  perfect  explaining  of  the  principal  figure,  it  will  be  best  to 
begin  witli  the  .small  plan,  fig.  2. 

“ .\BCD  is  a plan  of  the  cylinder  bottom,  bolted  down  upon  the  two  main 
beams,  AH  and  CD,  the  dotted  circle  EF,  shows  the  circumference  of  the  bottom 
flange  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  circle  GH  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  within 
the  hole  I,  answers  to  the  steain-nipc  and  regulator,  and  the  hole  K,  to  the  educ- 
tion  or  sinking  pipe,  and  the  circle  LM  is  its  flange.  The  circle  NO  shows  the  size 
and  position  of  the  regulator  plate,  and  the  dotted  circle  PQ,  the  size  of  the  receiver 
in  which  the  sliding  valve  of  the  regulator  R works,  and  which  in  the  position 
represented  is  open  ; ST  is  the  lever  by  which  it  is  worked,  and  when  that  lever 
is  brought  forward  into  the  position  SV,  then  the  valve  will  cover  the  aperture  of 
the  regulator. 


“ Explanation  of  Fig.  1. 

“ A is  the  boiler,  made  of  iron  plates  ^th  of  an  inch  thick,  riveted  together. 

“ B the  fire-place,  which  is  intended  to  be  of  a spherical  figure  of  cast-iron, 
and  contained  entirely  within  the  water  in  the  boiler  ; the  coals  are  to  be  introduced 
by  the  large  pipe,  or  opening  C,  and  the  smoke  carried  off  by  the  curved  pipe  1)  ; 
and  in  order  to  promote  a sufficient  draught,  the  iron  funnel  oFchimney  E is  addetl  ; 
the  ashes  fall  through  the  grate  S,  and  the  wide  pipe  F,  into  the  ash-hole  below ; 
the  whole  of  the  hre-place  being  joined  to  the  boiler  by  proper  flanges,  as  is 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  always  covered  with  water ; as  will  be  known  by  the  two 
gauge  cocks,  6,  6. 

“ TTiough  it  is  expected  that  a small  force  of  fire  thus  applied,  will  keep  the 
engine  going,  yet,  as  that  force  cannot  be  wholly  exhausted  within  the  compass  of 
the  boiler,  it  is  proposed  to  surround  the  curved  pipe  D,  with  a copper  vessel, 
adapted  to  the  shape  thereof,  as  represented  in  the  figure  ; into  which  it  is  pro- 
posed first  to  introduce  the  feeding  water,  and  thereby  prepare  it  to  a greater 
degree  of  heat,  than  if  it  were  brought  immediately  from  the  hot-well  into  the 
boHer.  The  water  so  heated,  in  the  space  round  the  curved  chimney-pipe,  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  boiler  by  a small  hole  at  C. 
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“ The  bars  of  the  grate  S are  intended  to  be  cast  in  a loose  ring,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  talicii  out  and  replaced,  when  occasion  requires. 

“ T is  a cork  to  empty  the  boiler,  when  it  requires  to  be  cleaned. 

“ G is  a section  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  into  which  the  steam  is 
conveyed  from  the  boiler,  by  the  steam-pipes  de,  HI,  of  which  the  first  lengths  de, 
arc  of  copper,  and  are  disunited  at  f,  for  the  sake  of  taking  the  engine  easily  to 
pieces  ; and  are  joined  by  first  bending  a piece  of  sheet-lead  round  the  joint,  and 
then  wrapping  them  with  cloths  and  eord,  as  is  common  in  great  engines. 

“ H is  the  receiver  for  the  steam  ; it  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and  contains  the 
regulator  or  valve,  and  I is  the  steam-pipe,  by  which  the  steam  passes  into  the 
cylinder,  when  the  regulator  valve  is  open,  as  in  the  present  situation  of  the  engine 
it  is  supposed  to  be  ; and  in  that  case,  the  piston  K will  begin  to  return,  or  ascend, 
by  the  counter-weight  of  the  pump-rod. 

“ L is  the  snifiing-clack,  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder ; at  this  the 
steam  blows  out,  when  the  parts  are  in  the  situation  represented. 

“ M is  the  injection-cock,  which  is  now  shut. 

“ N,  the  injection-nipc  which  brings  down  the  water  from  the  cistern,  fixed 
above  the  great  pullcy-wnccl. 

“ O is  that  part  of  the  injection-pipe,  which  conveys  the  water  into  the 
cylinder,  when  the  injection-cock  is  opened  ; the  pipe  O terminates  in  a cap, 
tvhich  is  perforated  on  the  upper  side,  so  as  to  direct  the  jet  of  water  perpendi- 
cular ; the  injection-spout  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  though  not  so 
drawn,  for,  as  part  of  the  termination  of  the  injection-pi|>e  lies  behind  the  steam- 
4>ipc  I,  it  would  interrupt  the  complete  view,  and,  therefore,  the  pipe  O is  repre- 
sented shorter  than  it  really  is. 


“ Operation  of  the  Engine. 

“ It  is  to  be  premised  that  the  plug-beam,  F,  moves  up  and  down  with  the 
piston,  but  with  a diminished  velocity,  according  to  the  diameters  of  the  two 
pulley-wheels,  from  which  they  are  respectively  suspended,  as  before  stated.  ITie 
plug-beam  is  furnished  with  pins,  which  lie  in  four  different  planes,  answerable  to 
four  different  detents,  or  arms  of  the  working-gear.  The  pin  .S,  lies  upon  the 
foreside ; the  pin  g,  is  within  the  long  mortise  or  slot,  which  divides  the  plug- 
beam  into  two  parts  ; the  pins  S,  1,  2,  lie  upon  the  far  side,  and  the  peg  p,  stands 
in  the  face  of  the  plug-beam,  upon  the  farther  check. 

“ When  the  piston  is  risen  as  high  in  the  cylinder,  as  its  stroke  is  intended, 
the  pin  g meets,  and  lifts  up  the  arm  /i,  of  the  tumbler,  i it,  and  oversets  it  into 
the  position  i m ; so  that  the  point  k,  moving  towards  the  plug-beam,  into  the 
place  of  m,  the  regulator  valve  is  shut,  by  drawing  the  rod  k o,  which  is  jointed  to 
Its  lever.  At  the  same  instant,  the  peg  p will  have  risen  so  high,  as  to  lift  up  the 
latch  g,  whereby  the  beak  r,  of  the  faller  (or  F,  as  it  is  commonly  called)  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  latch,  and  the  weight  W,  by  descending  into  the  place  v,  carries 
the  fork  x alon^  with  it,  and  turns  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  injection-cock  into 
the  place  y,  whereby  that  cock  is  opened,  and  the  jet  of  cold  water  played  up  into 
the  cylinder.  The  steam  is  thus  reduced  into  water  ^or  condensed,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called),  and  a vacuum  produced  within  the  cylinder, 

Ilie  pressure  of  the  air  then  causes  the  piston  to  descend,  and  in  descending, 
the  peg  Son  the  far  side,  meeting  the  handle  of  the  faller  or  F,  carries  it  down  to 
z,  and  shuts  the  injection-cock,  and  also  hooks  the  beak  r behind  the  latch  g ; in 
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thu  position,  the  handle,  «,  of  the  F,  becomes  parallel  to  the  plug-frame,  and  the 
pins  1 and  2,  succeeiling  the  pins  s,  retain  it  in  that  position  ; the  piston  still 
descending  until  the  peg  S,  on  the  far  side,  takes  the  arm  4,  of  the  tumbler  at  n, 
and  depresses  it  so  as  to  bring  back  the  regulator  into  its  present  position,  and  the 
farther  descent  of  the  piston  is  stopped  by  letting  in  the  steam. 

“ The  cold  water  thrown  in  by  the  injection,  at  each-  stroke,  and  also  the 
water  from  the  condensed  steam,  is  evacuated  from  the  cylinder,  while  the  piston 
is  rising,  by  means  of  the  eduction  or  sinking  pipe  and  valve  Q;  this  pipe  lying 
exactly  behind  the  steam-pipe  I,  is  thereby  in  a great  measure  hidden.  The 
steam-pipe  is  carried  several  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  to  prevent 
the  injeetion-water  from  running  down  into  the  boiler;  but  the  eduction-pipe 
rises  no  higher  than  the  bottom,  in  order  to  drain  all  the  water  down  into  it ; and 
as  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  commonly  elevated  from  1 feet  to  S feet  above 
the  valve  Q,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eduction  pipe,  (commonly  called  the  horse-foot 
valve,)  the  pressure  of  this  column  of  water  opens  that  valve,  and  makes  its  way 
into  the  cistern  U,  called  the  hot  well ; but  when  the  vacuum  is  made  in  the 
cylinder,  the  valve  Q shuts ; and  being  immersed  under  the  surface  of  the  hot  well 
water,  is  thereby  kept  air-tight. 

**  There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  air  contained  in  water,  when  in  its 
natural  state,  but  that  air  separates  from  the  water  by  boiling,  and  in  some  degree 
by  considerable  heating ; hence  a small  quantity  of  air  passes  along  with  the  steam 
into  the  cylinder,  and  a farther  quantity  of  air  also  escapes  from  the  injection  water, 
by  being  considerably  heatcnl  with  the  steam  ; and  although  the  air  is  capable  of 
being  considerably  expanded  by  heat,  and  contracted  by  cold,  yet  the  degree  is  so . 
very  much  less  than  that  of  steam,  that  if  the  air  generated  at  each  stroke  was  not 
evacuated,  it  would  accumulate  in  the  cylinder,  and  render  the  vacuum  so  imperfect 
aflcF  a few  strokes,  that  the  piston  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  its  descent. 

“ When  the  piston  is  down,  this  air  will  be  lodged  between  the  piston  and 
the  surface  of  the  injection  water,  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; and 
on  the  first  rush  of  the  steam  into  the  cylinder,  when  the  regulator  is  opened,  the 
piston  not  being  instantly  put  into  a contrary  motion,  the  steam  finds  a passage  at 
the  sniAing  clack,  and  blows  out  for  a small  space  of  time,  so  as  to  carry  out  with 
it  the  whole,  or  the  greatest  part,  of  the  air  generated  at  each  stroke : this  prevents 
its  increase  beyond  a certain  degree. 

“ 'llie  surface  of  the  hot  well  water  being  in  general  from  3 to  5 feet  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  this  height  of  column  is  sufficient  to 
force  its  way  into  the  boiler,  although  it  is  resisted  by  the  action  of  the  steam 
within  the  boiler,  when  sufficiently  clastic  for  use ; the  hot  water,  therefore,  finds 
its  way  down  the  upright  feeding  pipe  5,  6,  first  passing  through  the  feeding  cock 
7,  which  is  opened  as  much  as  is  found  necessary  for  supplying  water  to  the  Milcr, 
as  fast  as  it  is  consumed  in  steam. 

It  is  evident,  that  whenever  the  repulsion  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler  is 
not  too  great  to  suffer  the  surface  of  tlic  water  in  the  upright  feeding  pipe  to  be 
below  that  of  the  hot  well,  that  the  boiler  will  feed,  by  the  passage  of  the  water 
through  the  pipe ; but  whenever  the  repulsion  of  the  steam  is  such,  as  to  keep  the 
water  in  the  meding  pipe  above  that  in  the  hot  well,  then  the  water  will  revert 
into  the  hot  well.  As  the  repulsion  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler  is  alternately 
greater  and  less,  accordingly  as  the  regulator  valve  is  shut  or  open,  during  each 
stroke  of  the  engine,  it  follows,  that  the  boiler  may  take  its  feed  wmilst  the  cylinder 
is  drawing  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  revert  into  the  hot  well  whilst  the  piston 
is  descending.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  this  matter  safe,  and  at  the  same  time 
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to  brinff  the  engine  into  as  small  a compass  as  possible,  a valve  is  placed  in  a small 
box,  at  8,  at  one  end  of  the  hot  well,  to  prevent  such  a reversion. 

“ It  is  necessary  to  continue  the  upright  feeding  pipe  as  usual,  considerably 
above  the  hot  well,  for  as  the  w'ater  is  in  an  oscillating  state  within  this  pipe,  ac- 
cording to  the  variable  repellency  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler,  it  must  be  carried 
up  so  high  as  to  prevent  its  frequently  overflowing ; and  it  is  necessary  to  be  open 
at  top,  otherwise  the  steam  generated  in  the  pipe  would  prevent  its  feeding  regu- 
larly. The  hot  well  in  this  view  is  represented  considerably  longer  than  it  is  ; for 
supposing  the  boiler  turned  a quarter  round,  the  feeding  pipe  5,  fi,  would  fall 
directly  behind  the  puppet  clack  12,  and  then  the  hot  well  will  be  shorter  by  half 
the  diameter  of  the  boiler. 

“ The  puppet  clack  9,  12,  being  loaded  with  a certain  weight,  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  whenever  the  repulsion  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is  greater  than  to  lift 
up  this  clack,  it  escapes,  without  bursting  the  boiler,  which  it  otherwise  might  do  ; 
and  when  the  engine  is  stopped,  the  pei'son  attending  lifts  it  up,  by  pulling  the 
cord  12,  13,  in  order  to  discharge  the  steam. 

“ A pipe  of  communication,  10,  11,  for  steam  will  be  necessary,  between  the 
receptacle  for  feeding  and  the  boiler ; for  while  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  heating, 
to  make  the  engine  work,  (after  standing  some  time),  the  feeding  cock  7,  being 
then  shut,  the  water  in  this  receptacle  will  boil  before  that  in  the  boiler,  and  pos- 
sibly by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  steam  upon  boiling,  might  drive  the  water  out 
of  the  receptacle  at  the  small  hole  C,  and  being  then  emptied  of  water,  might,  by 
overheating  the  copper  and  cast-iron  pipe,  break  the  soldered  joints. 

“ N.  B.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  engines,  the  weight 
of  the  main  pump  spear,  is  so  far  to  exceed  the  weight  of  the  piston,  as  to  raise  it, 
and  overhaul  all  the  gear ; and  if  it  is  not  so,  it  must  be  weighted  till  it  will  do  it. 

“ It  does  not  appear  that  this  plan  for  a portable  engine  was  put  into  exe- 
cution by  Mr.  .Smeaton  till  some  years  aftenvards,  as  will  be  described ; but  the 
boiler,  cylinder,  and  working  gear,  represented  in  plate  IX.  were  put  in  practice 
in  the  engine  at  the  New  River  Mead,  in  1769,  (before  mentioned  at  p.  1.58).  In 
other  respects  that  engine  was  on  the  common  plan,  with  a great  lever,  and  fixed 
in  a house.” 

It  had  two  Imilers,  one  on  tlie  construction  of  Plate  IX.,  Imt  6}  feet  diam.  and  8 feet  lii/fli;  the 
fither  was  a common  flange  boiler,  8 feet  diam.  in  the  top,  and  feet  diam.  below  the  flange;  the 
fire  grate  2 feet  by  2}  feet  = 5 square  feet;  either  boiler  could  be  used  to  work  the  engine. 

The  cylinder  was  IB  inches  diam.  = 254  aqu.  inc.,  the  piston  made  9 feet  stroke ; the  jmmp  was 
also  IB  inches  diameter,  but  made  only  6 feet  stroke,  the  great  lerer  being  12  feet  radius  at  the 
cylinder  end,  and  only  B feet  radius  at  the  pump  end.  The  height  of  the  column  was  35  feet,  and 
the  weight  of  the  column  3869  lbs.,  or  including  the  weight  of  the  injei'tion  column,  10' s lbs.  per 
square  inch,  on  the  piston. 

In  this  state  the  engine  made  upon  an  arerage  6 strokes  per  minute,  = 54  feet  motion  of  the 
piston ; this  was  4}  horse  power;  but  it  burneil  1|  bushels  of  coals  per  hour,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
5 million  lbs.  lifted  1 foot  high  by  a bushel.  It  then  required  '308  of  a cubic  foot  of  injection  water 
each  stroke,  or  2^  cubic  feet  per  minute;  the  space  in  the  cylinder  being  15'0  cubic  feet  per  stroke, 
was  41  times  the  quantity  injected.  The  tenqicrature  of  the  hot  well  was  153  deg.  The  portable 
or  urn  boiler,  with  the  internal  fire,  was  found  to  burn  more  fuel  than  the  other,  which  was  therefore 
commonly  used. 

This  consumption  of  fuel  being  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  work  performed,  Mr.  .Smeaton 
altered  the  fulcrum  of  the  great  lerer,  so  as  to  make  it  13  feet  radius  at  the  piston  end,  and  7 feet  at 
the  pump  end;  therefore  the  stroke  of  the  piston  being  9 feet,  as  before,  that  of  the  pump  was  reduced 
to  4' 83  feet;  and  the  load  on  the  piston,  including  the  injection,  was  then  8' 3 lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  engine  then  went  8 strokes  |ier  minute,  and  burned  1^  bushels  per  hour;  but  afterwards  it 
was  improvd!  to  make  strokes  per  minute,  :=  85^  feet  motion  per  minute,  when  burning  1 j bushels 
I>er  hour.  This  was  an  effect  of  S'  47  horse  power,  and  at  the  rate  of  7'  M million  Ilw.  raised  I foot  high 
by  a bushel  of  coals;  which  was  a great  performance  for  an  atmospheric  engine  of  that  size;  but  it 
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had  DO  incumbraDce  of  dead  weig;ht  of  pump.roda-  The  triala  of  the  coala  conaumed  by  this  od^dc 
were  fr«|ueDtly  repeated,  and  ^ways  with  nearly  the  same  result ; the  coals  were  the  beat  sorts  of 
Newcastle. 

When  both  boilers  were  worked  at  once,  to  itire  an  abundant  supply  of  steam,  the  engine  went 
1 1 i strokes  per  min.,  or  103 4 ft.  per  min.  s G-  69  horsc.power.  The  consumption  of  both  boilers  was 
then  under  two  bushels  per  hour ; which  is  at  the  rate  of  millions. 


APPLICATION  OF  A FIRE-ENGINE  TO  DRAIN  DRY  DOCKS  FOR  SHIPPING. 

This  was  first  applied  by  Sir  Charles  Knowles  to  the  magnificent  docks  con- 
strueted  by  Peter  the  Great,  at  Cronstadt  in  Russia.  Cronstadt  is  the  sea-port  for 
the  city  of  Petersburg,  and  has  three  capacious  docks ; one  for  the  Russian  ships  of 
war,  another  for  frigates  and  sloops  of  war,  and  a third  for  merchants'  vessels : also 
tile  vast  canal,  or  dry  docks,  for  refitting  men  of  war,  which  were  planned  and  begun 
by  Peter,  in  1719;  but  being  neglected  under  his  successors,  were  not  completed 
until  the  reign  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth. 

Ten  ships  could  be  put  ujion  the  stocks  at  the  same  time  ; for,  being  floated 
into  the  canal,  the  gates  were  shut,  and  the  water  drawn  off"  by  windmills,  so  as 
to  lay  them  dry.  These  docks  were  provided  with  three  sets  of  gates,  for  admit, 
ting  and  letting  out  the  ships ; but  these  entrance-gates,  when  shut  close,  prevented 
the  further  entrance  of  water.  As  there  is  no  advantage  of  tide  in  the  IJaltic  sea 
to  run  oft’ the  water,  two  large  windmills,  100  feet  high,  were  constructed  on  the 
walls  of  the  canal,  after  the  plan  commonly  practised  at  that  day  in  Holland  ; and 
they  were  constructed  by  Dutch  workmen,  who  were  brought  from  Holland. 
But  this  part  of  the  project  proved  very  inadeejuate,  for  it  required  continual 
pumping  during  a whole  year,  to  clear  the  docks  by  these  two  mills. 

The  canal  in  the  beginning  was  a most  laborious  and  expensive  work,  for  the 
whole  island  of  Cronstadt  is  a flat  bank  of  sand,  and  the  stone  walls  with  which  the 
whole  is  lined,  were  all  built  by  Batterdeaux.  The  canal  is  105  feet  broad  and 
40  feet  deep  ; and  the  greatest  canal,  which  forms  the  body  and  head  of  the  cross, 
and  which  is  called  Peter’s  canal,  is  4221  feet  in  length.  They  are  all  paved  with 
stone  floors. 

The  plan  of  this  great  work  appears  to  have  been  very  imperfect  in  other 
respects,  as  it  was  first  executed.  The  docks  consist  of  two  canals,  intersecting 
each  other  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a lozenge  or  quadrangle  between  the  arms 
and  head ; but  there  were  no  internal  divi.sions  to  separate  the  space  into  different 
docks,  only  the  three  outward  gates  to  keep  out  the  water  from  the  whole  ; con- 
sequently it  was  necessary  to  empty  the  whole  space,  whether  only  one  ship  was 
put  into  dock,  or  whether  as  many  as  it  would  hold  were  taken  in ; nor  could  one 
ship  be  removed  from  the  dock  before  the  whole  were  finished.  And  as  the  two 
wind-mills  required  a year  to  clear  out  the  water,  the  docks  could  only  be  used  once 
in  that  time.  Hence  it  frequently  happened  that  the  ships  could  not  be  laid  dry 
at  the  time  when  they  were  most  wanted. 

The  works  were  in  this  state,  when  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles  was  invited 
into  Russia,  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  to  remodel  the  Russian  navy;  and  the 
deficiencies  of  the  docks  proving  a serious  impediment  to  his  views  of  improve- 
ment, he  determined  upon  dividing  the  two  arms  and  head  of  the  cross  into  three 
separate  dry  docks,  one  of  which  would  hold  two  ships.  This  was  done  by  placing 
large  double  gates  to  separate  those  arms  from  the  great  central  quadrangle,  and 
also  another  pair  of  gates  were  placed  to  separate  the  great  canal,  or  longer  leg  or 
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body  of  the  cross  from  the  quadrangle.  By  this  arrangement,  four  ships  could  be 
laid  dry,  to  be  repaired  at  once,  in  the  separate  docks,  and  two  ships  could  be 
lying  imoat  in  the  quadrangle,  ready  to  change  places  with  any  of  those  ships  in 
the  docks  when  finished  ; and  at  the  same  time  nve  other  ships  could  lie  at  once 
in  the  long  leg  of  the  canal  to  clean. 

Stone  drains  were  laid  underground,  with  proper  sluices,  to  let  the  water  into 
or  out  of  any  one  of  the  docks,  without  interference  with  any  other.  And  to 
pump  out  the  water,  it  was  determined  to  substitute  a fire-engine,  it  is  said,  on  the 
su^cstion  of  Dr.  Robison,  wbo  attended  the  Admiral  to  Russia.  Accordingly, 
in  1773,  complete  plans  and  descriptions  of  all  the  circumstances  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Smeaton,  to  enable  him  to  fix  the  dimensions  and  make  the  plans  for  an 
engine  suitable  to  the  work  to  be  performed. 

By  a computation  founded  upon  these  data,  Mr.  S.  found  that  there  must  be 
very  considerable  leakages  of  water  into  the  docks  and  canal,  notwithstanding  the 
substantial  lining  of  stone.work,  otherwise  the  two  windmills  would  have  evacuated 
the  whole  in  a few  months.  He  therefore  recommended  a fire-engine  of  fifi-inch 
cylinder,  which  would  possess  three  times  the  average  power  of  the  two  windmills ; 
and  with  this,  he  exp^ed  the  whole  space  of  the  docks  could  be  laid  dry  in  a 
fortnight ; or  that  the  water  could  be  drained  from  one  of  the  double  docks  in 
one  day.  He  says ; — 

“ An  engine  of  06-inch  cylinder  will  raise  24. 300  tons  of  water,  in  24  hours, 
to  a height  oi33  feet : that  is  rather  more  than  1000  tons  per  hour  j and  if  made 
on  the  best  plan,  will  consume  7^  chaldrons  of  the  best  Newcastle  coals,  London 
measure,  in  24  hours : that  is,  equivalent  to  4 chaldrons  Newcastle  measure. 
And  as  the  supply  of  this  quantity  of  coals  at  Cronstadt  will  be  a considerable 
exiiensc,  I recommend  the  best  of  the  two  windmills  (viz.  that  to  which  the  saw- 
mill is  adapted)  to  be  preserved,  to  work  as  it  does  now,  to  pump  the  water  -,  but 
to  pull  down  the  other  mill  which  is  decayed,  and  to  build  the  engine  upon  its 
present  foundation  walls,” — which  were  stated  to  be  good  masonry,  built  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  rcsen  oir  Oo  feet  high. 

This  advice  was  acted  upon,  and  the  engine  was  made  at  Girron,  on  the  same 
construction  as  that  at  Chase-water  already  described  ; the  principal  dimensions 
were  as  follow : cylinder  06  inc.  diam.,  working  length  of  stroke  8 J feet,  and  it 
worked  two  pumps  of  20  inches  diam.,  which  liRed  the  water  out  of  a well  or  pit 
communicating  with  the  docks : the  lifl  being  33  feet  perpendicular,  when  the  engine 
first  began  to  draw  the  water  from  the  docks,  and  53  feet  perpendicular  when  the 
water  was  completely  drained  from  them.  Also  the  injection-pump,  which  was 
1 1 inches  diameter,  and  about  5 feet  stroke  ; it  drew  the  water  from  the  bottom  of 
the  same  well  as  the  main-pumps,  and  also  lifted  it  to  the  cistern,  which  was  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  52  feet  higher  than  the  main-pump  delivery. 

Tlie  windborcs  of  the  pumps  were  25  inc.  diam.  and  12  feet  long,  to  raise 
the  clack-doors  as  high  from  the  bottom  as  could  be  conveniently  done,  that  they 
might  be  less  subject  to  be  drowned  when  the  water  rose  high.  The  working- 
barrels  were  of  the  usual  construction,  20  inches  diameter,  and  10  feet  long,  and 
above  each  of  these  was  fixed  a column  of  pump  pipes,  32  feet  high  and  27  inches 
diameter,  made  in  4 lengths  each.  The  two  pumps  stood  close  together,  side  by 
side,  in  the  well ; and  the  two  pump-rods  were  united  at  top  by  a snort  horizontal 
bar,  the  middle  of  which  was  suspended,  by  the  shank  of  the  four  great  chains, 
which  were  harnessed  together  in  the  manner  represented  in  Plate  VI. 

The  pump-rods  were  made  of  cast-iron,  and  4 inches  square,  that  their  weight 
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might  form  a balance  to  the  weight  of  the  piston.  At  the  top  of  the  two  pumps 
was  a shallow  cistern  or  trough,  to  receive  and  carry  off  the  water,  just  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  on  which  the  engine  was  erected. 

The  weight  of  each  column  of  water  was  12 ‘214  lbs.  when  the  water  was 
raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  docks,  and  the  column  of  the  injection  pump  4240 
lbs.;  in  the  whole,  the  utmost  weight  to  be  lifted  was  28  CG8  lbs.,  or  8-i^lbs.  per 
square  inch  on  the  piston. 

The  links  of  the  great  chains  were  made  of  cast-iron,  4 inc.  broad  by  2J  inc. 
thick,  for  the  single  links,  4 of  which  bore  all  the  strain  of  the  two  main  pu^s. 
The  joint  pins  to  unite  these  links  were  wrought  iron,  2 inches  diameter.  Tne 
great  lever  was  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  at  Chase  Water. 

Tliis  engine  had  three  boilers,  each  10  feet  diameter.  They  were  made 
entirely  of  cast-iron,  on  a plan  which  Mr.  Smeaton  had  before  recommended  to 
the  Carron  Company,  for  their  own  returning  engine.  The  upper  part  of  each 
boiler  was  a hemisphere,  C C,  10  feet  diam.  cast  in  one  piece,  with  a projecting 

flange  all  round  its  lower  edge ; and  by 
this  it  was  united  to  a cylinder  c c,  placed 
with  its  a.xis  vertical : it  was  10  feet  diam. 
and  4 feet  deep,  cast  in  one  piece,  and 
united  by  a flange  to  another  piece,  i b,  of 
4 feet  deep,  10  feet  diameter  at  the  top, 
but  tapering  to  0 feet  diam.  at  the  bottom, 
'rhis  cylindrical  piece  was  joincil  by  a 
flange,  to  another  piece,  d d,  feet 
deep,  9 feet  diameter  at  top,  and  8 feet  at 
bottom.  • 

This  lower  piece  was  united  to  the  bot- 
tom plate  of  the  boiler,  which  was  flat, 
e.vcept  a raised  part,  B,  across  the  centre, 
to  form  the  furnace,  which  rose  up  within 
the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  an  arched  tun- 
nel, passing  through  and  across  the  bottom 
part  of  the  boiler.  This  tunnel  or  fire- 
place, B,  was  a half  cylinder,  4f  feet  diam. 
with  its  axis  horizontal,  and  extending  air 
across  the  centre  of  the  flat  bottom  of  the 
boiler. 

Each  boiler  was  therefore  1G|  feet  high 
from  the  top  of  the  hemispherical  dome  C, 
to  the  flat  bottom  on  which  it  stood  : that  bottom  being  8 feet  diameter,  and  the  top 
a hemisjihcrc  of  10  feet  diam.  The  water  line  was  7i  feet  from  the  bottom,  and 
the  depth  of  water  standing  upon  the  cylindrical  fire-place,  B,  was  5 feet.  The  fire- 
grate, .\,  which  was  placed  beneath  the  arched  fire-place  B,  was  4|  feet  wide  and  4^ 
foet  long,  or  20^  square  feet,  and  the  furnaces  of  all  those  boilers  GO  square  feet. 
The  flame  from  the  fire  grate  was  conducted  across  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  into 
a circular  flue  or  channel,  D D,  which  encompassed  the  boiler,  making  two  con- 
volutions round  the  lower  part,  which  contained  the  water,  and  then  passing  away 
into  the  chimney. 

Tlie  cast-iron  in  each  of  these  boilers,  weighed  15j  tons.  They  were 
found  to  answer  very  well,  and  many  others  were  aftenvards  made  on  the  same 
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plan  (o);  but  for  smaller  sized  engines,  the  upper  cylindrical  piece,  c c,  was  omitted, 
and  the  hemisphere  fastened  to  the  flange  on  the  top  of  the  piece,  b b.  The  piece, 
c c,  was  introduced  in  the  boilers  at  Cronstadt,  to  give  more  steam  room,  without 
requiring  the  dome  to  be  more  than  10  feet  diameter,  which  was  as  large  a vessel 
as  could  be  cast  in  one  piece. 

This  engine  was  set  to  work  in  1777.  and  rendered  the  docks  very  serviceable, 
as  it  was  able  to  clear  the  water,  in  a very  short  time,  from  ‘such  of  the  separate 
docks  as  required  it.  It  worked  from  10  to  LS  strokes  per  minute  of  8.J  feet, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  water  (A). 

'ITie  building  of  this  engine  was  an  immense  mass  of  masonry,  the  lever  wall 
being  100  feet  high,  from  the  foundation  to  the  top,  on  which  the  injection  cistern 
was  placed  ; the  u|>per  part  for  53  feet  high,  was  6 feet  thick,  and  the  lower  part 
from  the  foundation  to  tlic  floor  of  the  engine-house,  was  47  feet  high  and  1 1 feet 
thick  ; the  other  walls  to  enclose  the  pumps,  and  from  the  well,  were  the  same 
height,  and  corresponded  with  the  walls  of  the  canal  and  docks. 


APPUCATION  OP  THE  FIRE-ENGl.VE  TO  DHAIM  TRACTS  OF  FEN  LANDS. 

There  are  extensive  districts  of  land  in  the  Netherlands,  which  are  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  sea  ; but  which  arc  artificially  embanked  on  all  sides,  and  the 
water  raised  up  into  the  rivers,  by  the  ptiwer  of  large  windmills,  so  as  to  render 
the  land  capable  of  cultivation.  A sufficient  number  of  mills  must  be  provided  to 
perfonn  the  drainage  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  'ITiis  system  has  been  adopted  by 
the  English,  on  a large  scale,  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire. 

In  1772,  a lake  near  Rottcnlam,  in  Holland,  which  covered  about  7OOO 
English  acres  of  land,  was  embanked  and  drained  by  3|.  windmills ; the  grcate.st 
depth  of  the  original  lake  was  12  feet  belo»v  the  low  water  level  in  the  river  Alaese  ; 
part  of  these  windmills  were  appointed  to  raise  the  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
land,  up  into  a large  basin  or  canal,  which  was  carried  across  the  land  between 
embankments  ; but  the  water  in  this  canal  being  only  on  the  level  of  the  low  water 
in  the  river,  the  other  windmills  were  required  to  raise  the  water  out  of  this  canal 
over  the  sea  dyke  into  the  river,  at  all  periods  of  the  tide,  which  rose  5 feet  from 
low  to  high  water. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  this  work,  it  had  been  proposed  to  the  magistrates 
to  employ  fire-engines  for  the  drainage,  but  they  determined  to  follow  the  old 
system  of  windmills  j till,  .about  1776,  when  a large  Newcomen’s  engine  was 
applied  to  assist  tho.se  mills  which  raise  the  water  of  the  basin  into  the  river : the 
execution  was  entrusted  to  a M.  Van  Licnder,  who  procured  the  iron-work  from 

(0)  Cast-iron  boilers  of  the  common  form  had  been  frequently  used  for  small  fire-enrincs  at  an 
early  period.  Uoilcra  or  pans  for  brewers  and  dyera,  were  first  begun  in  cast-iron,  and  were  tlwn 
adnpt^  for  engines;  they  were  esteemed  durable,  but  txajk  mure  fuel  than  plate-iron  boilers  on 
account  of  the  thickness  of  the  metal. 

It  afterwards  became  a practice  in  the  neightnurhood  of  Whitebaren  in  Cumberland,  to  make  the 
domes  or  tups  of  the  boilers  uf  cast-iron  plates  fonneil  in  segments  or  pieces,  which  were  joined  together 
by  bolts,  |masiog  through  fianges,  projecting  up  from  the  edge  or  border  of  each  plate;  the  joints 
between  the  flanges  being  made  tight  by  driving  in  wooden  wedges  from  the  outside;  by  this  means,  if 
any  one  plate  failed,  it  could  be  changed  without  deranging  the  others;  the  lower  parts  of  the 
buders  were  of  iron-plate. 

(fi)  The  author  visited  tlie  docks  at  Cronstadt  in  IB19,  and  saw  the  building  containing  Mr. 
Smeatoo's  engine  ; it  was  nut  then  at  work,  but  ho  was  informed  that  it  had  undergone  no  alteration 
since  its  first  erection. 
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England.  This  was  the  first  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  such  a purpose, 
and  seemed  to  be  attended  with  a considerable  ditiiculty  on  account  of  the  small 
height  and  great  quantity  of  water  to  be  raised  ; and  also,  from  the  continual  iluctu- 
ations  of  the  height  to  which  it  was  to  be  raised,  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  fully 
succeeded.  The  following  account  of  this  work  was  written  by  an  eye  witness 
iu  1778. 

Considering  that  at  or  about  low  tide,  the  water  is  only  to  be  raised  a few 
inches,  but  at  high  water  5 feet  high  ; they  have  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  in  the  disposition  of  their  pumps,  by  working  with  a greater 
number  of  pumps  at  low,  than  at  high  tide.  Their  cylinder  is  .'i2-inch  diam.,  and 
n ft.  long;  the  boiler  18  11.  diani.,  with  a double  Hue,  an  inside  and  an  outside 
one ; the  boiler  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  there  is  a receiver  or 
steam  vessel  below  the  cylinder,  with  a regulator  in  it  in  the  common  way ; the 
diam.  of  the  steam-pipe  is  8.}  inc.,  and  of  the  injection-pipe  "l^inc.  The  house  is 
10  feet  wide  where  the  cylinder  hangs,  and  sufficiently  long ; they  have  one  main 
working  lever  beam  27  ft.  long,  of  oak,  made  of  two  pieces  put  together  sjiring 
fashion,  bent  above  and  straight  below,  each  piece  18  inc.  deep,  and  12  inc.  broad  j 
and  two  others,  one  on  each  side,  of  the  same  length,  but  a little  slighter  made : 
these  beams  are  connected  through  their  centre  by  a gudgeon  26  ft.  long. 

At  the  end  of  each  beam  is  a circular  pump,  of  72  inches  diameter;  and  at 
8 ft.  from  the  end,  towards  the  gudgeon  of  each  beam,  is  another  pump,  72  inc. 
squ.,  making  in  all  six  pumps,  three  of  them  circular,  and  three  square.  The 
outer  pumps  have  a C-ft.  stroke,  the  inner  ones  about  a .80-inc.  stroke ; the  pumps 
are  all  of  hr-wood,  made  stavc-fa.shion ; the  buckets  and  clacks  are  also  made  of 
wood  ; and,  through  a notion  they  had  of  avoiding  friction  in  the  buckets,  they 
made  them  each  an  inch  less  than  the  working  barrel.  The  tops  of  all  the  pumps 
arc  enclosed  in  a wooden  floor,  made  water-tight,  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  basin,  and  upon  a level  with  low-water  mark  in  the  river;  so  that  at  low  tide 
this  floor  is  dry,  and  at  high  tide  the  water  of  the  river  flows  on  to  the  floor,  and 
stands  five  feet  above  the  top  of  the  pumps.  The  depth  of  the  pump-well  is  9 ft., 
but  may  be  made  12  if  neces-sary,  but  no  more. 

At  ebb-tide,  when  the  floor  is  dry,  the  engine  works  all  the  six  pumps  toge- 
ther, and  so  continues  to  do  until  the  tide  rises  about  twelve  inches  deep  on  the 
floor  ; at  which  time,  one  of  the  inner  or  short  pumps  is  taken  off  or  disjoined  : 
and  when  the  tide  rises  a few  inches  higher,  one  of  the. longer  pumps  is  disjoined, 
and  the  former  short  one  put  on  again  ; and  so  continually,  as  the  tide  rises,  more 
pumps  are  gradually  taken  off,  until  at  high  tide,  the  engine  works  with  only  two 
pumps,  a long  one  and  a short  one ; and  when  the  tide  begins  to  ebb,  they  are 
joined  on  again  successively,  until  at  last  the  engine  has  all  the  six  pumps  at  work, 
as  at  first ; and  this  operation  of  putting  on  and  taking  off  the  pumps  is  done 
without  stopping  the  engine. 

This  plan  has  been  found  to  be  defective  ; for  whenever  one  of  the  pumps  is 
taken  off  or  disjoined,  the  engine  has  too  much  power  for  some  time ; and  com- 
monly, when  a pump  is  put  on  at  the  ebbing  of  tne  tide,  she  has  too  little  power, 
and  sometimes  entirely  stands  fur  some  time. 

It  appears  that  this  application  of  the  fire-engine  was  thought  to  be  an  object 
of  national  importance  in  Holland ; for  the  Batavian  Society  at  Rotterdam  pub- 
lished a programma,  in  1778t  'i'  which  it  is  stated,  that  the  pumps  annexed  to  the 
above  engine  do  not  answer  to  expectation,  being  found  too  weak  to  sustain  the 
power  applied  ; and  from  the  great  loss  of  water  during  the  time  it  works,  the  power 
of  the  engine  is  in  some  measure  defeated. 
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In  consequence  the  Society  offered  a considerable  premium  “ for  a plan  of  an 
apparatus  whicn,  being  annexed  to  a steam-engine,  is  capable  of  raising  water  to  all 
heights  under  5 feet,  which  is  the  extreme  height  wanted  to  raise  the  water  from 
the  basin  into  the  river ; but  this  height  diminishes  as  the  water  falls  in  the  river 
by  the  ebb  tide  ; the  (quantity  of  water  to  be  raised  must  therefore  augment  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  diminution  of  height,  so  as  to  be  double  at  2^  feet,  quadruple  at 
1 r fl.  &c.  The  length  of  stroke  must  not  exceed  6 ft.,  and  the  plans  must  be 
adapted  to  a fire-engine  of  a cylinder  52  inc.  diara.  and  7 ft-  stroke.” 

Dr.  Robison,  m the  Encyclwaedia  Britannica,  says  that  the  States  of  Holland 
proposed  draining  the  Haerlem  Meer,and  even  reducing  the  Zuyder  Zee,  by  steam- 
engines  ; and  Mr.  Watt  adds,  that  a considerable  engine  was  erected  by  them  at 
Mydrecht,  for  draining  a large  extent  of  country,  in  which  it  was  successful. 
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CHAPTER  IV., 

On  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  and  the  application  of  Cast-iron  in  the  con- 
struction of  Steam-engines  and  Mill  IVork,  and  the  application  of  the 
Fire-engine  to  blow  Furnaces  and  work  Water-wheels. 

The  progress  of  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  and  of  the  modern  system 
of  manufaetories,  has  been  very  greatly  promoted  by  the  use  of  cast-iron,  as  a ma- 
terial for  constructing  the  parts  of  engines,  mills,  machines,  buildings,  &c.  This 
was  a new  application,  made  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  consequence 
of  an  improved  system  of  making  iron,  with  pit-coal  for  fuel ; which  was  then 
brought  into  use,  to  the  great  advantage  of  this  country,  and  which  has,  in  its 
consequences,  tended  very  considerably  to  produce  the  present  refined  state  of 
mechanical  arts.  It  is  a system  still  scarcely  known  in  other  countries,  and  not 
practised  to  any  extent  j and  the  want  of  this  valuable  material,  and  of  coals,  is 
one  reason,  amongst  many  others,  of  the  deficiencies  of  other  countries  in  those 
arts  in  which  we  so  greatly  excel. 

The  working  of  coal-mines,  and  the  making  of  cast-iron,  are  two  subjects 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  steam-engine,  and  with  each  other ; 
for  the  practice  of  both  those  arts  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  application 
of  engines  to  drain  the  mines,  and  to  blow  furnaces ; and  the  use  of  steam-en- 
gines for  all  other  purposes  to  which  they  are  now  applied,  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  facility  of  procuring  coals  for  fuel,  and  cast-iron  for  their  construction. 

The  ancient  method  of  smelting  iron  from  the  ore  was  performed  in  furnaces 
or  hearths,  like  blacksmiths’  forges,  by  fires  made  with  wood-charcoal ; and  it  is 
still  the  practice  to  use  charcoal  in  other  countries,  where  wood  can  be  procured : 
but  charred  pit-coal,  or  coke,  is  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Britain. 
The  combustion  of  the  charcoal  was  excited  by  a strong  blast  of  air,  blown  into  the 
furnace  by  bellows,  moved  at  first  by  men,  and  afterwards  on  a larger  scale,  by  the 
power  of  a water-wheel.  These  bellows  were  formerly  made  of  wood  and  leather, 
on  the  same  construction  as  ordinary  bellows  for  domestic  use ; but  bellows  made 
entirely  of  wood  were  afterwards  introduced  with  great  advantage,  as  they  gave  a 
stronger  blast.  Tliese  were  found  quite  sufficient  for  the  charcoal  furnaces,  and 
are  still  in  general  use  on  the  continent. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  upon  this  system  was  very  extensive  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.  Iron  cannon  are  said  to  have 
been  first  cast  in  England  in  1547,  but  very  few  were  made  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  iCld,  it  is  said,  there  were  300  furnaces  for  smelting 
iron  ore  with  charcoal  of  wood ; and  wood  was  then  the  common  rucl  for  domestic 
use.  But  in  succeeding  reigns,  the  lands  were  cleared  of  trees  by  the  progress  of 
agriculture ; and  the  general  increase  of  population,  with  less  fru^  habits, 
occasioned  such  a great  increase  in  the  demand  for  fire-wood,  and  also  timber  for 
building,  and  for  the  construction  of  ships,  that  the  iron  furnaces  could  not  be 
maintained  in  such  great  numbers ; and  as  the  forests  in  their  immediate  vicinities 
became  exhausted,  they  were  given  up,  one  by  one,  till,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  not  above  fifty  furnaces  remained  in  use,  each  producing  about  300  tons  * 
of  cast-iron  per  annum. 
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The  cast-iron  thus  made  with  charcoal  was  of  very  little  use,  except  as  a 
material  for  making  bar-iron  ; and  the  art  of  moulding  and  casting  iron  was  scarcely 
known,  and  very  little  practised,  except  for  the  coarsest  pur|)Oses. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transaclions,  l677»  vol.  xii.  p.  DSl,  is  an  account  by 
Mr,  Powle,  of  the  iron-workjf  at  that  time  carried  on  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in 
Gloucestershire. 

The  forest  between  the  rivers  Wve  and  .Severn  is  jfenerally  » stiff  day  soil,  naturally  indiued  to 
wmMi,  esperially  hase)  and  oak,  but  wfiich  is  now  almost  devoured  by  the  increase  of  the  iron-works. 
Within  the  forest  is  found  ^reat  plenty  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  Their  best  ore  affords  a (treat  quantity 
of  iron,  but  of  a short  brittle  nature  if  it  is  melted  alone.  They  therefore  mix  the  ore  with  a proportion 
of  cinder,  or  refuse  of  ore,  fmm  which  the  metal  has  beem  extracted  by  a former  fusion.  This 
mixture  ifives  the  iron  an  exi^llent  temper  of  tou^'hness. 

1 1I  former  times  no  other  bellows  were  used  than  such  as  could  lie  worked  by  the  strength  of  men  ; 
and  as  the  heat  thus  excitctl  could  only  extract  part  of  the  metal,  a great  proportion  remained  in  the 
cinder  or  refuse,  which  is  to  be  found  in  great  <|uantities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  any  former 
works  have  stixal. 

The  ore  is  first  calcined  without  fusion,  in  kilns  like  ordinary  lime-kilns,  filled  up  with  coal  and 
ore.  stratum,  super  stratum.  After  the  calcination  the  ore  is  smelted  in  the  furnaces,  which  are  built 
of  brick  tv  stone,  about  24  ft.  squ.  on  the  outside,  and  near  30  ft  high,  the  inside  shaped  like  an  egg, 
and  not  above  or  10  ft.  over  where  widest,  but  the  top  and  bottom  having  a narrower  compass. 
Behind  the  furnace  are  placed  two  huge  pair  of  bellows,  whose  nose's  meet  at  a little  bole  near  the 
bottom,  'i'hese  arc  conipressed  together  by  certain  buttons  placed  on  the  axis  of  a very  large  wheel, 
which  is  turned  about  by  water,  in  the  manner  of  an  overshot  wheel.  As  soon  as  these  buttons  are  slid 
off,  the  bellows  are  raised  again  by  the  ccKinterpoise  of  weights;  by  which  they  are  made  to  play 
alternately,  the  one  its  blast  all  the  time  tne  other  is  rising. 

The  furnates  are  filled  with  ore  and  cinder,  intermixed  with  charcoal,  w hich  being  once  kindled, 
and  the  fire  kept  up  very  fierce  by  the  bellows,  the  materials  run  ti^tber  into  a bard  cake  or  lump, 
which  is  sustained  by  the  fashion  of  tlie  furnace,  and  through  this  the  metal  as  it  melts  trickles  down 
into  the  receiver  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a passage  ojien,  by  which  they  take  away  the  scum 
and  dross,  and  let  out  the  metal  as  they  sec  occasion. 

Before  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  lies  a great  lied  of  sand,  in  which  arc  made  furrows,  of  the  shape 
into  which  tliey  intend  to  cast  the  iron.  Into  tliese,  when  the  receiver  is  full,  they  let  in  the  metal, 
which  U made  so  very  fluid  by  the  violence  of  the  fire,  that  it  not  only  runs  to  a considerable  distance, 
but  continues  boiling  for  a good  white.  The  furnaces  are  kept  at  work  for  many  months  together, 
neter  suffering  the  fire  to  slacken  night  nor  day;  but  supplying  the  waste  of  the  fuel,  and  other 
materials,  with  fresh  poured  in  at  the  top. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  use  of  se.'i-coal  in  these  works  instead  of  char- 
coal ; the  former  Ixung  to  be  had  at  an  easier  rate  than  the  latter;  but  hitherto  they  have  proved 
incffcctuai^the  workmen  finding  by  experience,  that  a sea-coal  fire,  how  rebemont  soever,  wUl  not 
penetrate  the  most  fixed  parts  of  the  ore,  and  so  leaving  much  of  the  metal  uunielted. 

From  these  furnaces  they  bring  tbeir  sows  and  pigs  of  iron,  as  they  call  them,  to  their  forges. 
These  are  of  tw'o  sorts,  though  standing  together  under  the  wme  roof;  one  they  call  their  finery,  the 
other  the  chafery.  Both  of  them  are  open  hearths,  on  which  they  place  great  neape  of  sca*coal,  and 
behind  them  arc  liellnws.  like  to  tho«e  of  tlic  fumai'cs,  hut  nothing  near  so  large.  They  place  three 
or  four  pigs  nf  iron  in  the  finery  with  their  eotlx  in  the  fire,  which  fkdtens  them  by  degrees,  and  at 
length  runs  tlie  roctal  together  in  a round  lump,  which  they  call  a half  bloom.  This  they  take  out 
and  beat  into  a thick  short  square,  by  a weighty  hammer  raiseil  by  the  motion  of  a water  wheel ; this 
they  heat  again  in  the  finery  red-hot,  and  hammer  it  again  with  the  same  hammer  into  the  shape  of 
a t>ar  in  the  middle  with  a s<}uare  knob  at  each  end;  and  tastiv,  by  rc|>eiitcd  heating  in  the  other  fire 
or  chafery,  and  working  under  the  hammer,  they  bring  it  into  inm  bars. 

For  several  purposes,  as  for  the  liarks  of  chimneys,  hearths  of  ovens,  or  the  like,  they  hai'c  a sort 
of  cast-iron  which  they  take  out  of  the  receiver  of  the  furnace  in  great  ladles,  and  pour  it  into  moulds 
of  fine  sand  ; but  this  sort  of  iron  is  so  brittle,  that  being  heated,  wdth  one  blow  of  a hammer  it  breaks 
all  to  pieces. 

Also,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  iGfJiJ,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  G95,  is  an 
account  by  Mr.  John  Sturdy,  of  the  iron-works  at  Milthorpe-forge,  in  Lancashire. 

They  have  several  sorts  of  iron  stones,  pnxlucing  iron  of  different  qualities,  and  they  mix  different 
sorts  of  stones  together.  The  ore  is  got  at  Furnace,  15  miles  from  Miltliorp;  some  o^  it  lies  in  beds 
Jikr  coal,  others  in  veins  between  limestone  rucks. 
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The  imall  dusty  part  of  the  charcoal  is  used  for  burnioft  the  iron  stone ; and  when  burnt  they 
throw  it  into  the  top  of  the  furnace,  with  -^V  part  of  unburiicd  limestone,  and  a due  proportion  of  char- 
coal. The  furnace  u built  at  the  side  of  a hill,  the  bott4)m  two  yanis  square  inside,  for  a yard  or 
more  perpendicular,  and  lined  with  a wall  of  fire  stone,  to  protect  the  inasoury  of  the  furnace  from  the 
heat ; thence  rising  up  for  six  or  seven  yards  hit-her,  square  wise,  hut  tapcrinfc,  toalmut  half  a yard 
square  at  the  top  hole,  the  fire  is  blown  at  the  bottom  by  very  lar^c  bellows,  played  with  water,  and 
the  furnace  is  filled  to  the  top  with  ore,  limestone,  and  charcocil;  when  it  has  sunk  a yard  and  a half 
down  into  the  furnace,  they  put  in  more. 

The  limestone  is  to  make  the  ore  melt  freely,  and  cast  the  cinder,  which  is  taken  off  at  a hole 
before  the  metal  is  run : nothing  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  but  what  is  melted,  either  into 
iron  or  cinder.  Of  late  they  have  made  much  better  iron  than  heretofore,  by  melting  the  sow  metal 
over  afpiin,  and  br  usin|t  turf  and  charcoal ; whereas  formerly  their  fuel  was  only  cliarcoal.  They 
ouce  tried  pit  cool,  but  with  bad  success. 

The  foTge  is  like  a common  blacksmith's,  W'itli  a hearth  made  of  sow  iron,  in  which  they  make  a 
charcoal  fire,  and  put  in  ore,  first  broken  into  pieces  like  a pifpsm's  ettyt;  it  is  rociteil  by  the  blast, 
which  is  continued  witli  fresh  charcoal  for  about  12  hours,  and  the  melted  glassy  cinder  is  let  out, 
leaving  the  iron  in  a lump,  which  is  never  in  a |»crfect  fusion ; this  is  taken  out  and  beaten  under 
great  hammers  played  with  water,  and  after  several  heatings  in  the  same  furnace  it  is  brought  into 
bars.  They  get  about  one  bundr^  weight  of  metal  at  one  melting,  being  the  product  of  about  three 
times  as  much  ore.  No  limestone  or  any  other  fluv  ig  used. 

It  is  most  probable  that  it  was  the  sow  metal  or  cast-iron,  which  was  thus  treated  in  the  forge, 
and  not  ore,  though  it  is  stated  so  by  this  writer. 


We  may  collect  from  these  accounts,  as  well  as  from  others  of  the  same 
period,  that  cast-iron,  as  then  made  with  charcoal,  was  unfit  for  the  puqioses  to  which 
It  is  now  applied  ; and  this  is  still  the  case  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, where  the  old  system  of  manufacture  continues  to  be  practised,  exactly  as 
described  at  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 

The  defects  of  cast-iron,  as  usually  made  with  charcoal,  are,  excessive  hard- 
ness, brittleness,  and  want  of  internal  sonndne.ss  or  solidity.  Most  of  these  defects 
arise  from  a want  of  fusibility,  whereby  it  cannot  be  made  sufficiently  fluid  to 
become  perfectly  incorporated ; nor  can  it  be  cast  with  any  certainty  of  filling 
every  part  of  the  moula,  so  as  to  form  sound  castings.  It  is  probable  that  these 
defects  arc  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  charcoal,  but,  in  a great 
measure,  to  that  system  of  treatment  with  charcoal,  which  was  followed  in  England, 
and  which  is  still  followed  in  all  other  countries,  and  which  has  been  perfected 
by  long  experience,  in  the  view  to  produce  such  cast-iron  as  will  make  the  best 
wrought  or  bar  iron,  without  regard  to  the  quality,  when  in  the  state  of  cast-iron. 

The  object  of  the  modern  system  of  manufacturing  iron  in  England  is 
changed,  since  cast-iron  has  become  one  of  the  most  useful  metals ; and  those 
changes  of  the  treament  of  the  ore,  which  became  essential  when  the  coke  of  pit- 
coal  was  first  substituted  for  the  charcoal  of  wood,  tended  to  the  improvement  of 
the  cast-iron,  by  giving  it  the  qualities  of  fusibility,  cohesion,  and  soilness,  in  a 
much  greater  degree  Uian  it  was  thought  possible  to  attain  when  charcoal  was 
used  ; for  such  coarse  articles  as  were  then  cast  in  iron  were  too  hard  to  be  worked 
with  tools  to  any  advantage,  and  so  brittle  and  unsound  in  their  texture  as  to  be 
unfit  for  any  purpose  in  which  the  metal  would  be  subjected  to  severe  strains. 

The  facilities  which  we  now  have,  of  fonning  almost  any  article  of  machinery 
in  cast-iron,  was  not  then  available,  because  the  art  of  moulding  and  casting  iron 
was  veiT  imperfectly  understood.  Heavy  cannons  were  cast  hollow,  and  smoothed 
out  witbiuside  by  boring ; pump-barrels,  for  water-works,  were  made  by  the  same 
workmen ; and  pipes,  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  were  also  cast,  but  very  thick, 
and  in  short  lengths,  and  frequently  unsound. 

By  degrees,  the  iron-founders  improved  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  cast 
cylinders  for  the  atmospheric  engines,  which,  in  the  commencement,  were  made 
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of  brass  (a).  If  we  add  to  these  the  articles  of  shot  for  cannon,  iron  railing  for 
fences,  ballast  for  ships,  weights,  hearth-plates,  fire-backs,  and  grate-bars  for  fur- 
naces, it  will  comprise  nearly  all  the  uses  to  which  cast-iron  was  applied,  before 
the  introduction  of  pit-coal  as  fuel  for  the  blast  fiiniaces, — and  those  applications 
were  only  to  a very  limited  extent. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  falling  to  decay  in 
England,  from  the  deficiency  of  wood  fuel,  the  demand  for  bar-iron  was  continually 
increasing,  and  wa.s  supplied  by  immense  annual  importations  from  Russia  and 
.Sweden  ; where  ores  of  excellent  quality  are  found,  and  where  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive forests  still  furnish  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel. 

It  appears  that,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  the  use  of  pit-coal  as  fuel 
for  household  purposes,  liecame  common  in  those  districts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land which  are  in  the  neighbourhooil  of  the  coal-mines,  and  also  wherever  coals 
could  be  conveyed  by  watcr-carriage  j and,  by  degrees,  most  trades,  requiring  the 
aid  of  great  fires,  such  as  potters,  brewers,  distillers,  dyers,  &c.  acquired  the  art 
of  using  pit-coals  for  fuel,  as  wood  liecame  more  scarce  and  coals  more  plentiful ; 
but  the  application  of  pit-coal  to  the  purposes  of  the  iron  manufacture  seems  to 
have  been  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  was  not  established  till  after  a great 
many  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made,  during  more  than  a centu^. 

James  the  First  granted  several  patents  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manu- 
facturing iron  with  pit-coals,  but  none  of  the  projectors  succeeded  at  all,  till  a Mr. 
Dudley',  in  I6l9,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  iron  with  pit-coals,  but  only  at  the 
rate  of  three  tons  per  week,  from  one  furnace.  This  meritorious  effort  he  con- 
tinued with  unabatmg  ardour  during  a long  life,  but  with  very  inadequate  success, 
owing  to  the  prejudice  and  malignant  opposition  of  the  trade,  the  distracted  state 
of  the  country  during  the  civil  wars,  and  his  imperfect  success  in  his  process. 
Dudley  had  several  other  patents  for  his  successive  improvements;  and  in  1C<53, 
when  he  applietl  for  his  last,  he  stated  that  he  could  then  make  7 tons  of  cast-iron 
per  week,  with  an  improved  furnace  and  bellows,  which  one  man  could  work  for 
an  hour  without  being  tired.  Blacksmiths  began  to  use  pit-coal  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century ; and  also  the  chafery  forges,  for  working  bar-iron,  were 
frequently  worked  with  this  fuel. 

After  this  time,  the  project  of  smelting  iron,  with  coke  or  charred  pit-coal, 
was  frequently  revived,  as  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Powle,  in  lG77.  and  by  Mr. 
Sturdy,  in  1(393,  though  without  success;  hut,  even  when  its  practicability  was  at 
length  proved  by  experiments  and  by  trials  in  the  large  way,  it  was  not  cstahlisheil 
as  a real  manufacture  til[  about  17  R>.  when  the  works  at  Colebrook  Dale,  in 
Shropshire,  were  first  commenced  under  the  direction  of  a Mr.  Ford  (A),  and  they 

(a)  It  is  doubtful  trhother  cut-iron  cylinders,  for  firc  cn^ncs,  were  made  with  the  charcoal 
iron,  before  the  pit-ctwil  iron  was  introduced.  The  first  mention  of  iron  cylinders  is  by  Desa^ilicrs, 
who  wrote  in  17-13,  but  he  recommended  brans  cjliridcrS  as  beini?  preferable.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mason, 
in  the  PhilosophicAl  Transactions,  1747,  attributes  to  a Mr.  Fora,  of  Colebrook  Dale,  the  art.  of 
making  cast-iron  with  pit-coal  so  soft  and  tough  as  to  cast  I'anuon,  which  would  bear  turning  like 
wrought  imo ; but,  in  the  vxo\c  paper,  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Ford  making  a cylinder,  fur  a fire-engine,  of 
spelter,  which  casts  as  true  as  hrasn,  and  bores  as  well,  and  tnirks  belter  than  iron,  the  rust  of  which 
resists  the  motion  of  the  piston.  But  whether  the  iron  cylinders  thus  alluded  to  were  made  of  this 
improve<l  cast-iron,  or  had  been  made  by  other  founders  before,  does  not  appear. 

(4)  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1747,  vol.  xUr.  p.  370,  is  an  account,  by  the  Rcr.  Mr. 
Mason,  of  what  he  saw  at  Colt'brook  Dale  : — 

**  Several  attempts  have  been  mode  t(»  run  iron-ore  with  piUcoal ; I think  it  hath  not  succeeded 
anywhere,  because  we  bare  had  do  account  of  its  being  practised;  but  I find  that  Mr.  Ford,  from 
iroD-orc  and  coal,  both  got  in  tfie  same  dale,  makes  iron  brittle  or  tough  as  he  pleases,  there  being 
cauuuD  thus  cast  so  soft,  as  to  l>ear  turning  like  wrought  iron.*’ 
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soon  became  established.  They  be'i^n  in  a small  way,  as  several  others  had  done 
before,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  so  far  at  Krst  as  to  keep  working  on, 
till,  by  continued  practice,  they  improved  the  process,  and  brought  it  to  bear. 

'ITie  coals  were  charred  and  reduced  to  coke  by  burning  in  heaps,  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  wood  was  formerly  burned  to  charcoal.  The  iron  stone, 
or  ore,  was  also  prepared  by  roasting  or  calcining  in  heaps,  and  was  then  inter- 
mixed with  coke  and  limestone,  and  thrown  into  a large  furnace,  where  it  was 
gradually  revived,  and  melted  from  the  stone,  by  the  heat  of  an  intense  fire,  kept 
up  by  the  combustion  of  the  coke,  and  blown  by  large  bellows,  moved  by  a water 
wheel.  The  process  was  conducted  in  every  respect  in  a similar  manner  to  that 
formerly  practised,  only  with  the  chaiige  of  the  coke  instead  of  charcoal  for  fuel. 
The  difficulties  which  had  so  long  retarded  this  mode  of  manufacture,  were  over- 
come by  employing  larger  and  higher  furnaces,  and  more  powerful  blowing  ma- 
chines, than  had  been  requisite  for  the  old  charcoal  furnaces ; for  cuke  not  having 
the  same  inHammability  as  charcoal,  this  delicieucy  must  he  supplied  by  accumu- 
lating the  fire  in  larger  masses,  and  animating  it  by  a more  copious  and  forcible 
current  of  air,  that  the  requisite  heat  may  be  excited,  and  that  the  ore  may  remain 
long  enough  in  contact  with  the  burning  fuel  with  which  the  furnace  is  filled,  to 
separate  the  metal  from  the  earthy  matters  with  which  it  was  combined  in  the  ore. 

For  several  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Colebrook  Dale  works,  it  w'as 
supposed  that  their  success  was  owing  to  some  peculiar  properties  in  the  coals  and 
iron  ore,  which  they  worked ; and  this  notion  was  strengthened  by  the  failure  of 
some  other  subsequent  attempts  on  a small  scale.  It  was  not  until  these  first  works 
had  grown  to  a considerable  extent,  that  others  found  out  the  secret  of  following 
them  in  their  career  ; at  the  same  time,  the  excellence  of  the  cast-iron  which  they 
made,  and  the  new  uses  to  which  they  could  apply  this  material,  produced  them  a 
trade  which  was  an  enviable  object  to  others,  who  luul  iron  ore  and  coals  in  plenty, 
but  could  rarely  procure  wood  to  work  the  ore  with  charcoal,  nor  could  they  make 
good  cast-iron  w ith  it  when  they  did  (a). 

In  1759  the  Carron  iron  works  in  Scotland  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Roebuck, 
Mr.  Garbct,  and  others ; who  advanced  an  ample  capital,  and  chose  an  excellent 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Carron,  near  Falkirk,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  mines  of  coals  and  iron  ore,  and  possessing  all  the  water  of  the  river,  with 
a considerable  fall,  to  give  motion  to  the  machinery. 

Their  first  furnace  was  started  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  17ffili  it  ivas 
blown  by  bellows,  worked  by  a water-wheel ; but  their  success  was  very  doubtful 
at  first,  until  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  who  was  then  Just  rising 
to  eminence ; he  retrieved  their  affairs  by  constructing  them  a more  powerful  and 
complete  blowing  machine  for  a second  furnace.  It  operated  with  four  large 
cylinders,  or  forcing-pumps,  which  were  worked  by  an  over-shot  water-wheel,  with 
alternate  strokes  to  avoid  intermission  of  the  blast.  This  succeeded  very  well ; for, 
notwithstanding  many  imperfections,  it  gave  them  the  means  of  exciting  a suf- 
ficient heat,  ami  then  they  soon  found  out  the  proper  treatment  of  their  coals  and 
ore,  so  as  to  produce  east-iron  of  a very  superior  quality  to  any  thing  which  had 
been  known  before. 


(a)  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1747,  Vol.  XLIV.  p,  370,  is  an  account  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mason  of  what  he  saw  at  Colebrook  Dale : — 

Several  attempts  have  been  mnilcto  run  iron  ore  with  pit-coal;  I think  it  hath  not  succeeded 
anywhere,  because  we  have  had  no  account  of  its  being  practised ; but  I find  that  M r.  Ford,  from  iron 
ore  and  cool,  both  got  in  the  some  dale,  makes  iron  brittle  or  tough,  as  he  pleases ; there  being  cannon 
thus  cast  so  soft,  as  to  bear  turning  like  wrought  iron.” 
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In  consequence  of  this  success,  Mr.  S.  afterwards  rebuilt  their  first  machine, 
on  his  plan,  with  many  improvements ; and  in  a short  time  they  became  very  cele- 
brated for  their  cannons,  engine-cylinders,  iron-pipes  : and  having  a school  of  inge- 
nious moulders  and  founders,  they  succeeded  every  day  in  applying  their  materials 
to  new  uses.  Mr.  Gascoigne  was  afterwards  the  principal  manager,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Smeaton  in  the  construction  of  all  their  machinery,  the  works  were  ex- 
tended with  a rapidity,  and  to  an  extent,  quite  unknown  in  such  concerns  at  that 
period. 

It  appears  from  a report  by  Mr.  Smeaton  on  the  state  of  their  machines  in 
1769,  ten  years  after  their  first  commencement,  that  they  had  then  four  furnaces 
in  activity,  each  provided  with  its  own  blowing  machine,  which  upon  an  average 
blew  about  1500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  into  each  furnace  ; they  had  also  a 
boring-mill  for  cannons,  and  another  for  cylinders  and  pumps,  and  a third  for 
turning  cast-iron ; likewise  a forge  for  making  their  cast-iron  into  bar-iron,  and 
other  appendages.  In  all  there  were  ten  large  water  wheels,  worked  by  the  water 
of  the  river,  w^ich  was  sufficient  fur  them  all,  except  in  dry  seasons  ; but  as  it  was 
then  inadequate  to  supply  even  the  blowing  machines,  large  reservoirs  had  been 
constructed  by  the  river  side,  about  two  miles  above  the  works,  to  collect  water. 
But  these  proving  insufficient,  us  the  works  increased  in  extent,  a fire  engine,  with 
a cylinder  72  inches  diameter,  was  added,  to  return  the  water  of  the  river  in  dry 
seasons  ; the  pump  was  inches  diameter,  and  it  raised  the  water  S-t  feet,  from 
the  lower  pond  to  the  upper. 

'Fhis  engine  was  erected  about  176-5,  and  was  either  the  first,  or  amongst  the 
first  applications  of  the  power  of  steam  to  work  mills  on  a large  scale,  and  it  was 
only  intcndcrl  as  an  auxiliary,  to  work  at  particular  seasons ; but,  like  most  other 
first  trials,  the  engine  proved  a very  bad  one,  and  notwithstanding  its  great  size, 
it  would  only  make  6 or  8 strokes  per  minute,  of  5}  feet  each,  and  was  subject  to 
such  frequent  stoppages,  as  to  rai.se  only  440  cubic  feet  per  minute  S4  feet  high, 
or  only  ‘20  horsepower;  and  the  supply  of  the  river  in  the  dryest  times,  being 
only  at  the  rate  of  660  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  SO  IP,  they  required  more  power ; 
for  when  the  four  furnaces  were  properly  blown,  their  water  wheels  expended 
3500  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  engine  was  made  before  Mr.  Smeaton  took  up  the  subject,  but  being 
consulted  upon  the  deficiencies  of  their  power,  and  the  means  of  extending  their 
works  still  farther,  he  caused  all  their  water  wheels  to  be  improved,  and  made  new 
and  more  perfect  blowing  machines,  which  worked  with  less  water : new  reservoirs 
were  also  constructed,  and  the  top  water  was  raised  to  ‘i?  feet  fall ; and  for  boring 
and  other  work,  new  water  wheels  were  erected  upon  a second  fall,  beneath  the 
principal  one. 

These  different  inmrovements  were  carried  into  execution  by  degrees,  and  had 
the  desired  effect.  Tne  works  continually  increasing  in  prosperity,  two  more 
furnaces  were  afterwards  added,  and  then  the  fire  engine  was  rebuilt,  on  Mr. 
Smeaton’s  plan,  so  as  to  keep  them  all  going  in  the  dijest  times.  The  details  of 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  Mr.  3mcaton’s  successive  reports,  (see  Smeaton’s 
Reports,  4to.  Vol.  I.) 

Mr.  Smeaton  promoted  the  success  of  this  establishment  very  greatly,  not 
only  by  the  new  machinery  which  he  planned  for  it,  but  also  by  extending  their 
foundry  business,  and  continually  applying  cast-iron  to  new  uses  in  the  various 
mills  which  he  directed  ; all  these  works  in  cast-iron  he  recommended  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  Carron,  where  the  workmen  under  Mr.  Gascoigne  succeeded  extremely 
well  in  the  foundry  business.  The  first  cast-iron  axis  for  a windmill  had  been 
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applied  by  Mr.  S.  in  1754,  but  he  found  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  sound  cast- 
ings which  could  be  depended  upon,  until  the  Catron  company  had  established 
their  foundry. 

The  first  cast-iron  axis  for  a water  wheel  was  applied  by  Mr.  .Smeaton  for  one 
of  the  blowhig  machines  at  Carron  in  17C‘J.  and  they  soon  after  constructed  large 
cog  wheels,  and  axes  or  shafts,  of  all  dimensions,  in  cast-iron  for  their  own  mills ; 
and  as  they  were  found  to  answer  much  better  than  wooden  ones,  they  were  con- 
stantly recommended  afterwards  by  Mr.  Smeaton  for  other  mills  which  he  designed, 
and  by  degrees  came  into  very  general  use  in  the  course  of  twenty  years. 

The  success  of  the  Carron  works,  following  upon  that  of  the  Coicbrook  Dale, 
stimulated  many  other  enterprising  individuals  to  follow  their  example,  and  most 
of  those  who  began  with  suincient  power  succeeded  ; the  process  of  converting  the 
coke  pig  or  cast-iron  into  bar-iron  was  also  brought  to  be^r,  but  this  was  done  in 
the  old  way,  with  charcoal  for  the  finery,  and  coals  for  the  chafing. 

Mr.  John  Wilkinson  began  his  works  at  Broscley,  soon  after  Catron  was 
established,  also  Mr.  Reynolds  at  Ketley,  Mr.  Walker  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire, 
and  others.  The  art  being  now  perfected,  and  workmen  trained  in  these  schools, 
iron  works  were  established  by  capitalists  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
where  coals  and  iron  could  be  obtained,  and  still  more  in  South  Wales,  where 
establishments  were  founded  by  a few  enterprising  Englishmen,  which  have  since 
increased  to  a most  immense  magnitude. 

In  1788  there  were  59  of  the  new  furnaces  in  action  in  England,  Wales,  and 
.Scotland ; they  were  said  to  produce  900  tons  of  coke  pig  iron  per  annum  from 
each  furnace ; and  at  the  same  period  only  36  of  the  old  charcoal  furnaces  re- 
mained, their  produce  being  about  550  tons  annually  from  each  furnace. 

All  the  first  iron  works  were  situated  on  falls  of  water,  for  working  their  ma- 
chinery, which  was  generally  copied  from  Carron  ; but  the  great  success  of  their 
trade  caused  most  of  them  to  extend  beyond  their  original  views,  and  then  they 
added  fire  engines,  to  return  the  water  upon  their  wheels,  as  before  mentioned. 
When  it  became  requisite  to  work  a returning  engine  on  this  system  constantly,  all 
the  year  round,  night  and  day,  it  was  found  to  be  more  advantageous  to  connect 
the  piston  of  the  blowing  pump,  or  cylinder,  at  once  to  the  great  lever  of  the 
engine,  so  as  to  be  worked  by  a direct  action  of  the  piston,  without  the  intervention 
of  water  and  a water  wheel. 

'Iliis  application  of  the  fire  engine  was  first  tried  at  some  of  the  new  works 
which  bwan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colebrook  Dale,  a few  years  after  the  cylin- 
drical bellows  were  made  to  answer  so  well  at  Carron,  but  it  appears  that  it  did  not 
succeed  so  completely  at  first,  as  the  water  wheels  with  four  cylinders  had  done, 
because  the  blast  was  irregular  and  interrupted  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine ; and 
until  the  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  was  found  out,  the  original  machines  at 
Carron  continued  to  be  the  model  which  was  followed  in  all  cases  : and  if  a sufficient 
natural  fall  of  water  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  water  wheel,  it  was  supplied  by 
a fire-engine,  to  pump  up  water.  These  were  called  returning  engines. 

Mr.  Smeaton  bein^  consulted  in  1 772  to  erect  blowing  maebioery  for  a new  furnace,  where  there 
wu  not  a sufficient  fall  of  water,  gave  the  following  opinion  upon  the  direct  applicaticni  of  the  engine. 
**  A fire-engine  is  indeed  a redprocatiog  motion,  but  not  at  all  suited  to  the  working  of  cylinders  for 
a constant  blast.  It  is  an  imp^iznent  to  a fire-engine  to  have  any  curb  u|M)n  It,  which  may  prevent 
its  own  peculiar  motions,  and  it  would  require  two  fire-engines  to  work  at  once,  that  one  mignt  be  in 
the  middle  of  its  stroke  while  the  other  was  at  the  stop ; and  although  it  is  not  impossible  to  regulate 
them  BO  as  to  keep  time  together,  yet  it  would  be  an  intricate  piece  of  work,  and  after  all  would  do 
the  business  unsteadily  ” A water-wheel  with  four  cylinders  was  in  consequence  erected  for  this 
furnace. 
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In  1775  the  Carron  works  consisted  of  five  blast  furnaces,  with  four  machines 
for  blowing  them  ; each  worked  by  its  own  overshot  water-wheel,  with  four  cranks 
upon  its  axis,  to  give  motion,  by  means  of  long  levers,  to  the  pistons  of  four  large 
forcing  pumps  or  blowing  cylinders,  each  of  which  blew  the  contained  air  through 
a common  nose-pipe  into  the  furnace,  when  the  piston  was  pressed  down ; and 
drew  in  a fresh  sunply  of  air  into  the  cylinder  when  the  piston  was  drawn  up  again  ; 
and  as  the  four  cylinders  all  blew  into  the  same  nose-pipe,  and  acted  alternately, 
they  kept  up  nearly  a continuous  blast  of  air. 

Engravings  of  these  machines  are  contained  in  Smeaton’s  lleports,  Vol.  I. 
p.  3()5  ; and  it  appears  from  his  computations,  that  the  four  machines  blew  about 
6(XX)  cubic  feet  or  common  air  per  minute  into  the  four  furnaces,  and  exjrended 
6G  000  tons  of  water  in  hours:  taking  this  to  be  wine  measure,  it  would  be 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  which,  at  ‘21  feet  fall,  is  70  horse-jM)wer. 

The  nose-pipes  then  used  for  blast  furnaces  were  not  less  than  2^  inches  dia- 
meter, nor  greater  than  inches  diameter,  one  such  pijx;  to  each  furnace  j and 
about  1500  cubic  feet  of  common  air  was  usually  forcea  through  each,  and  with 
this  blast  a furnace  usually  made  20  tons  of  cast-iron  per  week. 

At  first  cannons,  and  heavy  castings,  were  rnrn  immediately  from  the  blast 
furnaces  into  the  moulds ; but  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  an  improvement  to  run 
the  cast-iron  into  pigs,  which  were  remelted  for  the  foundry  use  in  a reverberatory 
furnace  with  pit  coals ; this  cnable<i  the  blast  furnace  to  be  worked  to  more  ad- 
vantage, and  with  less  blast  of  air  than  before. 


The  dimensions  of  the  best  of  these  machines,  called  No.  2,  wore  as  follow;-^ 

Water-wheel  20  feet  diameter,  and  4y  feet  wide  inside  the  buckets,  with  GO  buckets;  depth  of 
the  buckets  10  inches;  the  whole  fall  of  the  water  2'l  feet;  surface  of  the  upper  pond  3^  feet  above 
the  top  of  tlic  wheel,  and  6 inches  clearance  below. 

The  axis  of  the  wheel  was  of  cast-irmi,  9 inches  diameter,  7x  f^t  lun^,  between  the  bearings, 
with  necks  or  gudgeons  at  cacb  end,  7 inches  diameter,  and  7 inches  Icugth  of  bearing;  one  end  of 
this  axis  was  connecte<l  by  a square,  and  a coupling  box,  with  a cast-iron  axis  7 inches  square,  which 
had  two  cranks  formed  upon  it,  of  aUiut  17  inches  radius.  This  axis  was  prolongccl  by  another 
similar  axis,  with  two  other  cranks  formed  upon  it,  the  whole  forming  one  line  of  horizontal  axis  in 
continuation  of  that  of  the  water-wheel,  with  four  cranks  upon  it,  which  being  set  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  would  operate  in  exact  altertiation. 

These  cranks,  by  wrought  iron  comiecting-rnds,  inches  stpiare  and  iOf  feet  long,  gave  motion 
to  four  long  levers,  or  working  beams:  one  end  of  each  lever  was  ]ilaced  over  one  of  the  cranks,  ami 
the  other  end  over  one  of  the  blowing  c)lindcrs,  each  lever  being  poised  on  a centre  near  the  middle. 
Those  ends  of  the  levers  to  which  the  cuanecting-nMls  were  jointe«l,  were  almut  8 feet  long,  from  the 
centres  of  motion ; and  the  other  ends  to  which  the  piston  rods  of  the  cylinders  were  jointed,  were  1 2 
feet  from  those  centres. 

The  great  levers  were  each  composed  of  two  beams,  12  inches  fiquare,  applied  one  upon  the  other, 
with  the  axis  between  them,  separating  them  in  the  middle,  and  they  were  sprung  together  at  each 
end.  On  the  crank  end  of  each  lever  a large  weight  of  cast-iron  was  fixed,  to  counterbalance  and 
draw  up  tbc  piston,  so  that  the  bearings  of  the  cranks  and  the  joints  of  the  cunnecting-rndH  were 
always  lifting  upwanls. 

The  framing  of  the  machine  consisted  of  eight  horizontal  beams,  or  two  to  each  cylinder,  all  laid 

IHirallel  to  each  other,  and  united  by  two  other  long  beams,  framed  across  their  ends,  to  form  a large 
lorizontal  grating;  the  bearings  for  the  crank  axis  being  s\ipp<>rted  ou  one  end  of  tbet>e  eight  beams, 
and  the  fmir  cylinders  standing  on  the  other  ends,  and  the  air-chest  across  them  all.  These  beams 
were  24  inches  deep  by  12  inches  broad ; they  formed  the  foundation,  and  were  sup{M>rted  on  brick 
walls ; the  cranks  worked  in  the  spaces  between  them.  Ujion  each  of  the  eight  horizontal  beams  an 
upright  frame  was  erected,  to  6tip]x>rt  the  gudgeons  of  the  four  great  levers;  these  frames  were  each 
composed  of  two  beams,  12  inches  sipiare,  placed  in  a sloping  direction,  and  nieetiug  at  top,  so  as  to 
form  a triangle,  15  feet  at  the  base  and  12  feet  perpendicular;  the  eight  triangles  were  all  tied 
together  by  a horizoutn)  piece  fixed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  triangle ; and  the  vertex  of  e.vh  tri- 
angle formed  the  support  for  the  gudgeons  of  the  axis  of  each  of  the  great  levers. 

The  four  cylinders  were  each  54'  3 inches  «lianietrr,  and  the  pistons  made  4*35  feet  stroke;  they 
were  open  at  tup  and  closed  at  bottom,  and  the  pistons  htted  into  them,  nearly  in  the  same  maimer  as 
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for  the  Atmospheric  fire>enpnes ; in  the  bottom  of  each  cylinder  was  an  opening  corered  with  double 
valves,  to  admit  air,  when  the  piston  was  drawn  up,  Init  to  shut  down  when  the  piston  returned. 
There  was  also  a S4|uare  curved  pipe  proceeding  downward.s  out  of  the  cylinder  bottom,  and  turning 
up  again  to  join  to  the  lower  side  of  a long  square  trunk,  or  pi|>c,  15  inches  square  and  16^  feet  long, 
which  extended  horixontally  along  the  front  (d  all  the  four  cylinders,  so  as  to  form  a common  re- 
ceiver for  the  air  from  all  of  them ; the  oribcca  in  the  bottom  uf  tbis  wind-trunk,  wliere  the  curved 
pipes  from  each  cylinder  entered  into  it,  were  each  closed  by  valves  nhutting  downwards,  to  allow  the 
air  to  pass  nut  of  the  ct'linders  into  the  mr-trimk,  but  to  prevent  it  returning;  lastly,  from  the 
middle  part  of  the  air-tnink,  one  pipe  of  7 inches  diameter  proceeded  to  the  furnace,  the  extremity 
diminishing  with  a regular  taper  to  a blow-pi|>c,  with  an  orifice  2|  inches  diameter,  and  through  this 
all  the  air  passed. 

The  usual  rate  of  working  this  machine  was  to  blow  2-1  cylinders  ]»cr  minute,  the  water-wheel 
then  making  (>  revolutions  per  minute;  the  capacity  of  each  cylinder  was  (54*  9 inc.  diam.  4*34  ft. 
stroke  =)  69*73  cubic  feet;  but  the  piston  did  not  go  down  within  3 inches  of  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  and  including  the  passages  to  ctmvcy  away  the  air,  abotit  cubic  feet  of  space  was  left  at 
the  bottom,  from  which  the  piston  could  not  displace  the  air.  The  compression  of  the  air  was  not 
noticed  by  Mr.  Smeatoo,  but  if  we  assume  it  to  have  been  2^  Ibo.  per  st^uare  inch  more  elastic  than 
the  external  air,  it  cannot  tw  far  from  the  truth ; and  taking  the  clasltcity  of  the  common  air  at  14*  7 
lbs.  per  Mjuare  inch,  that  of  the  compressed  air  would  be  l/*9  lbs.  per  sr|uare  inch. 

The  bulk  of  air  being  inversely  as  its  elasticity,  the  volume  of  the  compresaed  air  must  have 
been  Itt  ^f  that  of  the  common  air  taken  into  the  cylinders,  and  as  each  cylinder  contains  about  75 
cubic  feet,  when  the  piston  was  at  the  top  of  its  stroke,  this  air  would  be  condensed  to  64'  l cubic 
feet,  before  it  would  have  acquired  a sufficient  elasticity  to  lie  able  to  open  the  valves,  and  force  ita 
way  into  the  wind-tnink ; hut  as  5'  93  cubic  feet  of  this  «!ondensed  air  would  remain  at  the  l>ottom  of 
the  cylinder  when  the  piston  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stroke,  the  quantity  expelled  each  stroke  could 
not  be  more  than  (64*  i — 5*  23  =)  59*  B3  cubic  feet,  supposing  there  was  no  leakage ; and  if  we  sup- 
pose Vi3  whole  to  hare  escaped  by  the  piston  and  through  the  valves,  it  will  leave  about  51 

cubic  feet  of  condensed  air,  driven  out  per  stroke,  x 24  strokes  jicr  minute  = 1296  cubic  feet  per 
minute  supplied  to  the  furnace. 

As  all  this  quantity  passed  through  an  orifice  2*625  inches  diameter  (=6*69  circular  inches), 
the  Telocity  of  the  effluent  air  must  have  been  575,  feet  per  second ; for  1 296  cubic  feet  X 1 83*  3 = 
237  700  cylindrical  inch  feet,  ^ 6*  6o  circular  inch  = 34  500  feet  per  minute,  -i-  60  = 575  feet  ]>er 
second. 

It  is  very'  common  with  engineers  to  estimate  the  effects  of  blowing  machines  merely  by  the 
quantity  of  air  taken  into  the  cylinder,  without  considering  thccompresaiun  it  undergoes,  and  without 
making  any  allowance  for  leakage.  At  that  rate  the  present  machine  would  be  said  to  have  blown 
(69*  73  X 24  =)  1 6/4  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute ; and  the  velocity,  supposing  all  that  quantity  to 
have  passed  through  an  orifice  2|  inches  diameter,  would  have  been  stated  at  44  500  feet  per  minute, 
or  742  feet  per  second ; but  this  is  a fallacious  mode  of  estimation. 

This  quantity  was  blown  into  one  furnace,  which  made  pig-iron,  at  the  rate  of  from  18  to  20 
tons  per  week;  but  by  throwing  an  additional  quantity  of  water  upon  the  wheel,  the  machine  could 
be  made  to  work  quicker,  when  required,  so  as  to  supply  air  for  another  small  furnace. 

The  power  required  to  work  this  machine  may  to  estimated  from  the  following  obscrratioiis.  The 
water  was  delivereil  from  a spout  in  a hurixontal  direction  into  the  top  bucket  of  the  water-wheel, 
and  the  shuttle  was  drawn  up  2|  inches,  so  as  to  open  an  u|)crture  of  that  height,  by  45)  inches  wide, 
= 102’  4 s/juaro  inches,  or  (^  1 44  =)  *711  of  a square  foot.  The  depth  of  the  bottom  uf  this  aperture, 
lyeneath  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  iip|>er  pood,  was  41)  inches;  and  the  depth  to  the  top  of  the 
ayierture  39)  inches. 

The  velocity  a body  acquires  by  falling  41)  inches  U 895  feet  per  ininute,  and  the  velocity  due 
to  39)  inches  is  870  feet  per  minute ; the  mean  of  these  two  numbers  = 882*  3 feet  per  minute,  may 
be  taken  fur  the  mean  velocity,  with  which  the  water  would  strike  into  the  hiicketa  of  the  wheel. 
But  in  issuing  through  an  aperture,  the  water  docs  not  at  first  acquire  its  fiill  velocity,  because  it 
cannot  he  all  at  once  urged  into  iu  full  motion ; .*ind  Mr.  Smeaton  feund  by  many  ex^'riments  made 
upon  sluices,  similar  to  those  of  water-wheels,  that  the  velocity  of  the  water,  u hen  it  is  actually  pass- 
ing through  the  aperture,  is  only  *707  of  the  velocity  that  a body  would  acquire  by  falling  the  height 
from  the  surface  to  the  a|>crture,  and  which  velocity  it  acquires  very  nearly  immcoiatcly  after  having 
quitted  the  aperture. 

Hence  to  find  the  quantity  of  water  poured  upon  the  wheel,  the  velocity  must  be  reckoned  at 
(882*6  X *767  =)  624  feet  per  iniDUtc,  x by  -711  of  a square  foot,  tlie  area  of  the  aperture  = 444 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  discharged. 

The  whole  height  to  which  the  water  ivas  raised  by  the  fire-engine,  was  21 
feet  perpendieular,  and  the  expenditure  of  water  being  M-f  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
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the  power  requisite  to  keep  the  machine  going  at  the  above  rate,  was  444  cub.  ft. 
X 24  ft.  (=  10&30  528  cub.  ft.  for  a IP)  = 202  horse-jxiwer. 

It  is  evident  that  there  must  have  lieen  a loss  of  part  of  this  power  in  apply- 
ing the  water  to  the  wheel,  and  the  amount  of  this  may  be  thus  estimated.  The 
water  delivered  into  the  top  bucket  of  the  wheel  would  be  at  least  6 inches  below 
the  top  of  the  wheel ; the  bottom  of  the  wheel  was  3 inches  clear  above  the  lower 
water ; and  3 inches  more  of  the  fall  was  lost  by  the  water  running  from  the  pit 
below  the  wheel  to  the  well  for  the  pump,  and  in  returning  from  the  pump-spout 
to  the  trough  of  the  wheel.  The  buckets  would  begin  to  discharge  their  contents 
when  they  arrived  within  about  3 feet  perpendicular  from  the  bottom  of  the  wheel, 
and  they  would  become  quite  empty  when  they  were  within  2 feet  of  the  bottom ; 
so  that  about  feet  of  the  fall  would  be  lost  in  the  water  running  out  of  the 
buckets. 

In  the  whole,  the  action  of  the  water  to  turn  the  wheel  by  its  gravity  would 
only  continue  whilst  it  was  falling  through  17  feet  perpendicular;  but  to  this  we 
must  add  the  force  which  would  be  communicated  to  tne  wheel  by  the  impulsion 
of  the  water  when  it  entered  horizontally  with  force  into  the  top  bucket,  llie 
water  would  then  strike,  with  a velocity  of  882’  6 feet  per  minute,  against  the 
boards  of  the  buckets,  at  a distance  of  about  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel ; 
so  that  its  action  would  be  in  the  direction  of  a tangent  to  a circle  19  feet  diameter, 
the  circumference  of  which  being  59*  7 feet,  and  the  wheel  making  G revolutions 
per  minute,  the  velocity  would  be  358*  2 feet  per  minute ; so  that  the  velocity  of 
the  wheel  would  be  (.358*  2 -i-  882*  6 = ) *406  of  the  velocity  of  the  water  which 
strikes  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Smeaton’s  experiments  on  undershot  wheels,  the  maximum 
effect  was  jiroduced  when  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  was  ( = *416)  of  the  velocity 
of  the  water,  (which  is  very  near  the  above  proportion)  and  in  that  case  the  me- 
chanical power  communicated  to  the  wheel  by  impulsion,  was  only  half  of  that 
which  was  possessed  by  the  water,  the  other  half  being  lost  in  communicating  the 
stroke.  We  may  therefore  take  half  of  the  3^  feet  actual  fall  which  produced  the 
velocity  of  the  water,  (or  feet)  to  have  been  efficacious  in  turning  the  wheel ; 
which,  added  to  17  feet,  gives  18J  feet  effective  fall  out  of  2t  feet,  or  a little  more 
than  J (a). 

The  power  exerted  by  444  cubic  feet  per  minute,  falling  18*  75  feet,  is  15*  76 
horse-power,  which  was  actually  exerted  in  turning  the  water-wheel,  compressing 
and  giving  velocity  to  the  air,  and  overcoming  the  friction  of  all  the  moving  parts. 

This  machine  will  serve  as  an  example  for  the  standard  blowing  machine  for 
iron  furnaces  at  that  period ; another  machine  was  afterwards  added,  making  five 
in  all  (5). 

'1  he  returning  engine  for  the  Carron  works  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in 
1780.  'ITic  old  cylinder  of  72  inches  diameter  was  used,  but  the  piston  made  to 

(а)  The  author  has  ffMiiid  this  to  be  \*er)'  nearly  the  same  in  many  overshot  water-wheels  vhich 
he  has  examincil ; and  venturer  to  state  as  a fair  approximation,  that  in  an  otershot  watcr-wlioel  of 
the  ordinary  constnu’tion,  the  loss  of  fall  in  applyinfir  the  water  to  the  wheel,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  difference  of  level  between  the  up|ier  and  lower  ponds;  this  is  without  making  any  allowance  for 
lo^  of  qtiantity,  by  leakage  or  for  friction  of  the  wheel. 

(б)  The  author  visited  the  Carron  works  in  1819,  and  saw  these  machines  still  at  work,  just  in 
the  same  form  as  in  Mr.  Soieaton's  plans ; but  M the  modern  system  of  management  for  the  blast 
furuat'C  requires  double  the  quantity  of  air  formerly  blown  into  a furnace,  a large  steam-engine  has 
Ifeen  added  to  the  five  machines,  and  works  constantly.  The  wind-trunks  of  all  the  five  machines 
oml  that  of  the  engine,  are  connected  toother  by  pipes,  and  blow  ail  the  fire  furnaces  by  oue  common 
system. 
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work  9 feet  stroke ; the  pump  of  52  inches  diameter  having  been  found  very  in- 
convenient to  renew  the  leathers  for  such  a large  bucket  and  clack,  four  pumps 
of  30  inches  diameter  were  substituted.  The  rods  for  two  of  these  pumps  were 
suspended  by  chains  from  the  arch  head,  at  the  extremity  of  the  great  lever,  and 
made  9 feet  stroke ; the  rods  for  the  other  two  pumps  were  suspended  by  chains 
from  two  other  arches,  one  affixed  on  each  side  of  the  fever,  but  nearer  to  its  centre 
of  motion,  so  that  those  pumps  made  but  6 feet  stroke ; but  ail  the  four  pumps 
made  their  stroke  at  onee,  and  raised  the  water  from  the  level  of  the  lower  pond 
which  received  the  water  from  the  water-wheels,  and  returned  it  up  to  the  upper 
pond,  the  whole  lift  being  27  feet. 

As  there  was  no  danger  in  this  case  of  the  clack  doors  being  drowned,  they 
were  placed  only  3 feet  above  the  water,  which  being  floored  over,  a convenient 
stage  was  formed  to  repair  the  clacks ; the  leathers  for  each  clack  were  fastened 
down  by  six  bolts  and  nuts,  which  could  be  removed,  and  new  leathers  put  in, 
without  lifting  the  clack  out  of  its  seat ; each  clack  was  formed  with  four  leaves  or 
valves,  that  is,  with  two  pair  of  butterfly  valves. 

The  working  barrefs  were  10  feet  in  length,  with  pump-pip^  joined  on  the 
tops  of  them,  to  raise  the  water  up  to  the  cistern  or  trough,  which  communicated 
with  the  upper  pond,  for  the  water-wheels.  T'he  pump-buckets  were  drawn  up  out 
of  the  barrels,  when  it  was  required  to  repair  them  ; the  pump-rods  were  made  of 
cast-iron  of  a large  size,  so  as  to  form  a sufficient  weight  for  tnc  counterweight  to 
draw  up  the  piston.  The  engine  was  worked  with  thiec  cast-iron  boilers,  of  the 
same  construction  as  those  before  described  at  Cronstadt. 

The  construction  and  dimensions  of  the  other  parts  of  the  engine  were  the 
same  as  that  at  Chase-water ; and  its  power  being  nearly  the  same,  it  was  sufficient 
to  return  the  water  for  four  of  the  blowing  machines.  The  other  water-wheels 
which  were  supplied  out  of  the  same  pond,  for  the  forges  and  other  purposes,  took 
all  the  water  of  the  river  in  dry  seasons  (a). 


A mail  Fire-ettgine  and  Bloving  Machine  for  an  Iron  Furnace,  1779. 

All  the  earlier  iron  works  were  placed  on  natural  water-falls,  and  fire-engines 
were  only  called  in  as  auxiliaries  when  they  became  indispensable  ; but  when  lire- 
engines  became  more  known  and  understood,  iron  works  were  begun  with  the  in- 
tention of  blowing  them  by  that  power. 

Mr.  Smeaton  design^  a small  fire-engine  and  blowing  machine  for  an  iron 
furnace,  which  was  erected  at  Seacroft,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1779.  There  was  an  old 
corn-mill,  on  the  site  of  the  works,  which  had  a small  supply  of  water  in  the  winter, 
but  in  dry  seasons  and  in  summer  the  water  fiiiled  in  great  part.  Mr.  Smeaton’s 
report  on  the  power  necessary  for  working  the  blowing  machine  for  this  furnace  is 
printed  in  the  2d  volume  of  his  Reports,  p.  373,  and  is  a good  example  of  his 
mode  of  computation  for  such  cases. 

The  utmost  fall  of  the  water  for  the  old  corn-mill  was  33^  feet,  but  to  allow 
a proper  run  for  the  water  in  a long  drain,  there  was  only  31^  feet  fall  at  the  place 
of  the  furnace ; he  therefore  proposed  an  overshot  water-wheel,  28  feet  diameter : 
and  says,  that  to  work  a coke  furnace  roundly,  at  a middling  speed,  would  require 
7294'  tons  of  water  per  day  to  be  expended  upon  the  wheel,  28  feet  diameter. 

(a)  Mr.  SmefttxMx*s  returaio^  en^nc  was  alto  remaioiog  to  return  the  water  of  the  rirer  in  dry 
teasoDSs  but  the  ^reat  lerer  having  decayed  had  bceo  repU^  by  a lever  of  cast-iroo,  with  parallel 
lererta  instead  of  arch  heads  and  chains. 
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He  also  calculated,  that  the  same  quantity  of  water  expended  upon  the  old 
corn-mill,  (which  had  a water-wheel  only  J t feet  diameter)  would  grind  com  at 
the  rate  of  three  bushels,  or  a load  per  hour ; therefore  for  so  much  of  the  year  as 
the  corn-mill  had  been  able  to  grind  at  the  rate  of  a load  per  hour,  the  natural 
sujiply  of  water  might  be  expected  to  work  the  furnace  without  any  foreign  aid. 

From  the  infomiation  gained  on  the  spot,  he  inferred  that  during  five  months 
in  the  year  there  would  be  a full  supply  of  water ; during  throe  other  months 
there  would  be  | of  a full  supply } and  that  during  the  other  four  months,  there 
would  on  an  average  be  water  enough  to  work  the  wheel  6 hours  per  day.  On 
the  whole,  the  furnace  might  be  exj>ected  to  have  only  eight  months’  supply  of 
water  in  the  year;  and  therefore  without  some  subsidiary  power,  the  furnace  could 
not  be  kept  working  continually. 

He  therefore  advised  a fire-engine  of  sufficient  power  to  supply  the  wheel, 
independently  of  the  natural  .supply ; and  the  engine  being  set  to  work,  whenever 
the  supply  became  inadeejuate  to  work  the  machine  properly,  it  would  furnish  all 
the  water  expended  by  the  wheel,  leaving  the  natural  supply  to  accumulate  in  the 
mill-ponds,  till  they  became  full,  and  then  the  engine  might  be  stopped,  to  save 
fuel,  until  the  ponds  were  emptied  again. 

The  required  quantity  o(  tons  of  water  per  2f  hours  (=  182  cubic  feet 
per  minute)  could  be  raised  by  a fire-engine  with  a cylinder  of  30  inches  diameter, 
which  would  consume  72  cwt.  of  good  coals  per  hours,  of  the  quality  called 
Halton  Bright,  or  8(i  cwt.  of  raw  sleek,  which  might  cost  3a.  3rf.  per  day  ; so  tliat 
if  the  engine  worked  four  months  in  the  year,  the  whole  cost  of  the  fuel  would  be 
less  than  £20.  'I’hc  proposed  engine  could  be  attended  by  one  man,  when  it 
could  perform  its  task  by  working  only  12  hours  per  day,  or  by  two  men  when  it 
worked  21  hours  per  day. 

'ITie  engine  and  machine  which  were  erected  upon  this  recommendation  were  as 
follows ; cylinder  30  inches  diameter,  fi  feet  stroke ; the  pump  21  inches  diameter ; 
the  proportions  of  the  parts,  according  to  Mr.  Smeaton's  table,  p.  183.  The 
water-wheel  was  SO  feet  diameter,  with  four  blowing  cylinders  51  inches  diameter, 
Ij  feet  stroke,  which  were  worked  by  four  cranks  formed  on  a cast-iron  axis,  placed 
in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel  and  connected  therewith ; the  water- 
wheel usually  made  times  per  minute,  so  that  about  18  strokes  of  the  cylinders 
were  given,  and  each  containing  71^  cubic  feet,  the  whole  quantity  of  air  which 
was  blown  by  the  machine  was  1286  cubic  feet  per  minute,  without  considering 
the  effect  of  the  compression  of  the  air ; the  nose-pipe  was  4 inches  diameter.  'I'he 
water  was  raised  S-l  feet  by  the  pump,  and  the  quantity  being  182  cubic  feet  per 
minute  would  be  1 T 7 horse-power,  which  is  a much  less  allowance  for  one  furnace 
than  that  at  Carron  before  stated. 

Tliis  enfrine  and  machine  |>erfurmefl  verv  well.  The  author  has  a sketch  which  was  taken  by 
his  father,  who  saw  it  at  work  in  I7H2  ; but  the  work  was  not  successful,  for  nwiny  to  a bad  quality 
in  titje  cools  and  irpn  ore,  they  could  never  make  ymKi  iron,  until  they  procured  cmds  from  another 
district,  llie  works  were  carried  on  for  some  years  with  coals  brouglil  from  a distance  of  100  milca, 
but  the  expense  proved  so  great,  that  it  was  at  length  given  up. 


ASOTHF.n  ITRE-ENGINE  AND  BLOWING  MACHINE  FOR  AN  IRON  FURNACE,  1780. 

A furnace  was  e.stablishcd  at  Beaufort,  near  Abergavenny,  in  Wales,  in  I78O. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  establishments  which  have  since  become  so  numerous 
in  Wales ; they  had  a small  and  casual  supply  of  water,  with  46  feet  fall.  Mr. 
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Smcaton  gave  the  plans  for  a fire-engine  of  36-inch  cylinder,  feet  stroke,  to 
raise  203  cubic  feet  of  water  |x;r  minute  -Kl  feet  high,  which  is  17‘  7 horse-power. 

This  quantity  of  water  fell  upon  an  overshot  water-wheel,  42  feet  diameter, 
and  18  inches  wide  within  the  buckets;  it  had  96  buckets,  lOinc.  deep;  the  gudgeon 
of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  was  8 inc.  diameter,  the  end  was  connected  with  an  axis 
formed  into  4 cranks,  in  order  to  work  four  blowing  cylinders  by  levers,  as  before 
described ; the  cylinders  were  60  inches  diameter,  and  the  pistons  made  4^-  feet 
stroke  = 88  cubic  feet  content. 

The  wheel  usually  made  about  6 revolutions  per  minute,  so  as  to  blow  into 
the  furnace,  24  cylinders  of  air,  and  making  no  allowance  for  the  loss  of  effect  by 
leakage  and  by  compression,  the  quantity  would  have  been  2112  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute ; this  air  was  forced  through  a nose-pipe  of  3^  inches  diameter. 

The  boiler  for  the  engine  was  12  feet  diameter,  11^  feet  high,  the  bottom  10 
feet  diameter ; the  fire-grate  4 feet  square  ; the  chimney  24  inches  square  inside, 
and  43  feet  high  above  the  grate.  It  burned  S cwt.  per  hour  of  the  best  coals,  or 
4 cwt.  of  the  ordinary  Welsh  coals.  'ITie  steam-pipe  was  6 inches  diameter ; the 
aperture  of  the  snifting  valve  1|  inch  diameter;  the  injection  aperture  ^ of  an 
inch  Muare ; the  height  of  the  column  2.5  feet. 

The  great  lever  was  18  feet  long,  .50  inches  deep,  at  the  centre,  by  14  inches 
broad ; the  gudgeons  of  its  axis  6 inches  diameter. 

The  beams  between  which  the  cylinder  was  suspended  were  each  36  inches 
deep,  by  12  inches  broad,  and  12  feet  long  between  the  walls.  The  piston-shank 
was  2 inches  square,  and  united  by  one  joint-pin,  1^  inch  diameter,  to  the  two 
chains  for  the  arch-head  ; the  links  of  the  chain  were  made  of  | inch  square  iron 
bar,  and  8 of  these  sections  (=  4^  square  inches)  bore  the  whole  strain ; joint- 
pins  of  the  chains  1^  inch  diameter. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERIC-ENGINE  TO  BLOW  AN  IRON  FURNACE  BY  THE 
DIRECT  ACTION  OF  A FOKCINO-PUMP  FOR  AIR,  1780. 

This  method  was  brought  into  use  about  1784,  and  when  the  means  of  keep- 
ing up  a continuous  blast  had  been  attained,  it  was  found  a much  simpler  plan 
than  that  of  pumping  up  water  to  supply  a water-wheel.  The  engine  was  con- 
structed in  the  usual  form,  already  described  (p.  133  and  20.5) ; but  in  place  of 
the  pump,  a large  blowing  cylinder  was  substituted  ; this  cylinder  was  fitted  with 
a piston,  the  shank  of  which  was  suspended  in  the  usual  manner,  by  chains,  from 
the  arch  at  the  extremity  of  the  great  lever ; the  blowing  piston  was  loaded  with 
a sufficient  weight  to  cause  it  to  descend,  and  force  out  the  air  from  the  blowing 
cylinder,  during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  engine. 

The  blowing  cylinder  was  in  fact  a large  forcing  pump,  open  at  top  and 
closed  at  bottom,  but  there  were  apertures  in  the  bottom,  covered  with  leather 
fl^p  valves,  which  admitted  the  atmospheric  air  freely  into  the  cylinder,  when  the 
piston  was  drawn  up,  during  the  working  stroke  of  the  engine ; and  there  was 
also  a passage  or  wind-trunk,  to  convey  the  air  away  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder,  when  it  was  forced  out,  by  the  descent  of  the  loaded  piston,  during  the 
returning  stroke  of  the  engine ; this  passage  was  provided  with  hanging  valves, 
which  would  allow  the  air  to  pass  out  from  the  blowing  cylinder,  into  the  wind- 
trunk,  and  thence  by  a conveyance-pipe  to  the  nose-pipe  of  the  furnace. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  air  would  thus  be  blown  at  intervals,  with  a total 
cessation  during  the  working  stroke  of  the  engine.  To  equalize  the  discharge  of 
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air  into  the  furnace,  the  wind-trunk  which  proceeded  from  the  bottom  of  the 
blowing  cylinder  did  not  join  directly  to  the  conveyance-pipe,  but  it  was  joined  to 
the  bottom  of  another  larger  cylinder,  into  which  a piston  was  fitted  to  rise  and  fall, 
and  was  loaded  with  a sufficient  weight  to  produce  the  requisite  pressure  upon  the  con- 
tained air,  to  force  it  out  of  the  large  cylinder,  through  the  conveyance-pipe  which 
proceeded  from  the  bottom  thereof  to  the  nose-pipe  of  the  furnace.  Tliis  was  called 
the  regulating  cylinder,  and  its  piston,  the  floating  piston,  or  fly  piston.  Its 
operation  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  upper  compartment  of  the  common  smith’s 
bellows  i for  instance,  the  blowing  cylinder  was  adapted  to  blow  twice  as  much  air 
at  every  stroke,  as  the  nose-pipe  woidd  discharge  into  the  furnace  during  the  time 
of  that  stroke ; therefore,  in  the  returning  stroke  of  the  engine,  when  the  piston  of 
the  blowing  cylinder  descended,  and  forced  out  the  contained  air,  one  half  of  that 
air  went  to  the  furnace,  but  the  other  half  was  retained  in  the  regulating  cylinder, 
where  it  obtained  sjwcc  for  its  reception  by  raising  up  the  piston  ; and  during  the 
working  stroke  of  the  engine,  when  the  blowing  cylinder  did  not  force  out  any  air 
at  all,  the  floating  piston,  subsiding  in  the  regulating  cylinder  by  its  own  weight, 
forced  out  the  reserved  air,  through  the  eonveyaiicc-pipc  to  the  nose-pipe  of  the 
furnace. 

By  this  means  the  supply  to  the  fumacc  was  kept  up  without  any  intermission  ; 
but  still  the  force  of  the  blast  was  not  perfectly  regular,  because  the  friction  of 
the  floating  piston  in  its  cylinder,  and  also  the  inertia"  of  the  great  weight  with 
which  it  was  loaded,  were  impediments  to  its  motion ; and  hence  the  air  within  the 
.regulating  cylinder  could  not  raise  the  floating  piston,  until  its  elasticity  was 
increased  beyond  what  it  should  have  been  at  a mean.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
when  the  blowing  cylinder  ceased  to  force  any  more  air  into  the  regulating  cylinder, 
the  floating  piston  would  not  instantly  subside,  but  it  remained  stationary  until  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  was  a little  diminished.  Hence  the  efflux  of 
the  air  through  the  nose-pipe  was  sensibly  greater  during  the  returning  stroke  of 
the  engine,  and  less  during  the  working  stroke;  but  the  alternations  were  not  so 
great  as  to  impair  the  operation  of  the  furnace  in  any  material  degree. 

The  height  to  which  the  floating  piston  could  rise  in  the  regulating  cylinder 
was  limited  by  a strong  stop-spring,  which  was  made  of  ash  wood  and  fi.xed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  with  one  end  projecting  over  the  upright  stem  of  the  floating 
piston,  the  other  end  being  firmly  fastened.  When  the  floating  piston  had  risen 
to  its  intended  height,  the  u])per  end  of  its  stem  came  in  contact  with  the  end  of 
this  wooden  spring,  which  by  its  elasticity  resisted,  though  it  did  not  prevent,  the 
farther  motion  of  the  piston,  but  it  occasioned  an  increase  of  pre.ssiirc  upon 
the  air,  and  consequently  that  air  was  forced  with  greater  velocity  through  the 
nose-pipe.  To  prevent  the  floating  piston  from  being  forcer!  quite  out  of  the  re- 
gulating cylinder,  a safety  valve  was  provided  in  the  piston,  and  loaded  with  siitticient 
weight  to  keep  it  shut ; a lever  was  fixerl  on  the  piston,  and  one  end  being  con- 
nected with  tliis  valve,  the  opposite  end  was  so  intercepted  by  a fixed  stop,  as  to 
open  the  valve  and  discharge  the  superabundant  air,  whenever  the  piston  arrived 
at  its  utmost  height. 

The  greatest  defect  of  this  apparatus  was  the  want  of  an  increasing  resistance 
to  the  rise  of  the  floating  piston,  so  as  to  occasion  the  elasticity  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  cylinder,  to  be  grarlually  and  imperceptibly  increased,  as  more  air  was  accu- 
mulated ; if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  air  would  have  been  discharged  into  the 
furnace  with  a velocity  suitable  to  the  quantity  blown  by  the  blowing  cylinder ; but 
in  the  ordinary  construction  above  described,  the  weight  or  load  on  the  floating 
piston  was  unifonn  in  its  pressure  on  the  air,  excepting  those  alternations  at  every 
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Stroke  which  were  occasioned  by  the  friction  of  the  piston  and  the  inertia  of  the 
load ; the  approach  to  uniformity  of  the  load  was  a defect,  for  as  the  engine 
would  frequently  vary  in  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  the  load  could  scarcely  be 
regulated  so  correctly  to  the  speed  of  the  engine,  as  to  discharge  the  air  into  the 
furnace  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  it  was  forced  into  the  regulating  cylinder,  by 
the  blowing  cylinder  ; for  instance,  when  the  engine  went  slow,  if  the  load  on  the 
floating  piston  was  too  great,  it  would  by  degrees  subside  so  low  in  the  cylinder  as 
to  touch  the  bottom  ; or  when  the  engine  went  quick,  if  the  load  was  too  small, 
then  the  floating  piston  would  rise  up  to  the  top  of  the  regulating  cylinder,  till  it 
was  stopped  by  the  spring,  or  till  the  waste  valve  was  opened ; but  in  either  case 
the  blast  would  become  very  irregular,  the  instant  that  the  free  motion  of  the 
floating  piston  was  impeded  by  touching  the  bottom,  or  the  stopspring. 

As  a partial  remedy  for  this  defect,  it  became  a practice  to  make  the  floating 
piston  very  thick  and  heavy  in  itself,  so  as  to  require  only  a small  additional  weight 
to  regulate  its  action.  Two  strong  beams  were  laid  horizontally  across  the  open 
top  of  the  blowing  cylinder,  and  from  these  a heaiy  ring  of  cast-iron  was  suspended 
horizontally,  within  the  cylinder,  at  such  a height  beneath  its  top  edge,  that  when 
the  floating  piston  had  risen  nearly  to  its  neatest  height,  it  would  come  in  contact 
with  this  ring  so  as  to  lifl  its  weight,  which  would  then  form  an  additional  load  on 
the  floating  piston,  and  would  occasion  an  increased  pressure  on  the  air,  whereby 
it  would  be  blown  with  a greater  velocity,  as  soon  as  ever  the  piston  was  raised  to 
its  greatest  height.  'ITie  ring  was  suspended  from  the  beams  by  four  or  six  strong 
check-straps,  which  sustained  its  weight,  whenever  the  floating  piston  subsided  in 
the  cylinder  to  its  proper  limit ; but  when  so  suspended,  the  ring  would  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  oppose  the  rising  of  the  piston  above  its  proper  limit.  This  ring 
answered  the  purpose  of  the  wooden  stop-spring,  but  was  less  abrujpt  in  its  action. 
The  cross-beams  over  the  cylinder,  prevented  the  ring  rising  so  high  as  to  allow 
the  floating  piston  to  be  forced  out  of  the  cylinder. 

Two  stop-springs  were  also  applied,  to  limit  the  descent  of  the  piston  into  the 
cylinder : these  were  firmly  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  great  cross-beams,  and  the  other 
ends  of  the  springs  were  close  by  the  side  of  the  perpendicular  stem  or  rod  of  the 
piston,  which  had  an  iron  catch-pin  put  through  it,  and  the  ends  projected  out  at 
each  side,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  springs,  whenever  the 
piston  subsided  to  its  lowest  position.  These  springs  prevented  the  floating  piston 
from  abruptly  striking  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stop- 
springs,  and  catch-pins,  at  each  end  of  the  great  lever  of  the  engine,  limited  the 
descent  of  its  piston  into  the  steam-cylinder.  These  applications  produced  a con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  operation  of  the  machine,  by  rendering  the  blast 
more  continuous  and  r^ular. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a blowing-engine  of  this  kind,  which  was 
erected  at  an  iron-works  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  I79<>,  and  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Robison,  in  the  Encyclopiedia  Britannica,  article  Pneumatics. 

Steam-cyl  indcr  40  inches  diameter  (=1 2.^7  s<iuare  inches)  (a)  the  piston  making 
a stroke  of  6 feet.  The  blowing  cylinder  (iO  inches  diameter,  ( = 2827  square  inches 
area)  and  the  piston  also  G ieet  stroke ; it  was  loaded  with  a weight  of  Si  tons 
(=7840  lbs.)  which  is  at  the  rate  of  2‘  77  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

(a^  The  author  exainmed  this  engine  in  1819,  when  it  had  long  been  disused;  a modern  double 
engine  bad  been  erected  on  the  same  spot  to  blow  two  furnaces ; but  the  old  engine  had  been  pre- 
•erred  to  be  worked  in  case  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  new  one.  The  steam'Cylinder  was  44 
inches  diameUr,  instead  of  40,  as  stated  by  Dr.  R. ; but  probably  the  original  cylinder  had  been 
replaced  by  a la^r  one. 
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This  weight  was  raised  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  piston  of 
the  steam-cylinder,  during  the  working  stroke  of  the  engine,  and  by  its  descent 
during  the  returning  stroke,  it  forced  the  air  out  of  the  blowing  cylinder.  The 
area  of  the  steam-cylinder  being  1257  sq-  inc.  the  load  of  78W  lbs.  was  at  the 
rate  of  6‘  !I3  lbs.  jier  scj.  inch  of  the  piston. 

The  air  was  conveyed  by  a wind-trunk,  or  passage,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
blowing  cylinder  into  the  bottom  of  the  regulating  cylinder,  which  was  9(i  inc. 
diam.  (=7238  sq.  inch  area)  and  6 feet  long;  its  capacity  was  about  2-J-  times 
that  of  the  blowing  cylinder ; the  floating  piston  and  the  weight  w ith  which  it  was 
loaded,  weighed  tons  =19  (HO  lbs.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  2'  63  lbs.  per  s<j.  inch. 
The  floating  pi.ston  usually  rose  and  fell  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine,  through  a 
space  of  about  a foot  in  the  regulating  cylinder. 

The  conduit-pipe  which  proceeded  from  the  bottom  of  the  regulating  cylinder 
to  convey  the  air  to  the  furnace  was  12  inc.  diam.,  terminating  with  a no$e-pipc(6). 
There  were  valves  in  the  bottom  of  the  blowing  cylinder  opening  upwards,  to 
admit  air  into  this  cylinder,  but  to  prevent  its  return  ; and  there  were  also  valves 
in  the  wind-trunk  or  passage,  to  pennit  the  air  to  pass  from  the  blowing  cylinder, 
into  the  regulating  cylinder,  but  to  prevent  its  return.  The  conveyance-pipe,  which 
carried  the  air  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  regulating  cylinder  to  the  nose-pipe 
of  the  furnace,  required  no  valves,  because  the  air  passed  constantly  through  it, 
either  in  consequence  of  the  air  being  forced  into  the  regulating  cylinder,  by 
the  descent  of  the  piston  of  the  blowing  cylinder,  or  else  in  consequence  pf  the 
subsidence  of  the  floating  piston  in  the  regulating  cylinder,  by  its  own  weight, 
during  the  inaction  of  the  blowing  cylinder. 

The  blowing  cylinder  of  GO  inches  diam.  and  G feet  stroke,  would  take  in 
1 17'  8 cubic  feet  of  air  at  every  stroke,  and  it  usually  made  from  15  to  18  strokes 
per  minute  ; at  15  strokes  the  motion  of  the  piston  would  be  90  feet  per  min.,  and 
the  quantity  of  air  blown  by  the  engine,  would  have  been  17G?  cubic  feet  per 
min.,  provided  none  had  been  lost  by  leakage  and  by  coinprc-ssion. 

If  we  assume  1 foot  space  to  have  been  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  blowing 
cylinder,  when  its  piston  had  descended  to  the  lowest,  the  capacity  of  that  space 
would  be  19'  63  cubic  feet.  Supposing  the  ordinary  elasticity  of  the  atmosjiheric  air 
to  be  14‘  7 lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  air  which  was  compressed  by  the  descent  of  the 
blowing  piston,  with  a pressure  of  2‘  77  lbs.  per  square  inch,  would  have  its  elasticity 
increased  to  17*  47  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  in  which  state,  a quantity  of  air  equal  to  23'  3 
cub.  ft.  of  common  air,  would  be  crowded  into  the  space  of  19'  63  cubic  feet  beneath 
the  bottom  of  the  piston ; that  is  3'  67  cubic  feet  more  than  it  would  contain 
when  the  compressurc  ceased.  This  quantity  which  would  not  be  forced  out 
by  the  piston,  would  amount  at  15  strokes  per  rain,  to  55  cubic  feet  of  air  lost 
per  min. 

Making  this  deduction,  and  an  allowance  of  -jtj-  for  leakage  by  the  pistons 
and  valves,  the  quantity  of  air  blown  into  the  furnace  would  be  about  IGOO  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  supposing  it  to  have  been  of  the  ordinary  elasticity  of  14'  7 lbs. 
jicr  sq.  inch;  but  when  it  was  compressed  to  an  elasticity  of  17' 47  lbs.  per  sq. 
inch,  the  volume  would  be  reduced  to  1346  cubic  feet(c). 

The  actual  weight  of  this  quantity  of  air  would  be  120.^  lbs. ; for  the  common 
air  is  830  times  lighter  than  water;  and  as  a cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  G2|  lbs. 


(4)  Dr.  Rnbisnn  states  the  diameter  of  the  noec-pipo  1}  inc.  which  is  certainly  erruneous. 

(c)  If  the  nose-pipe  had  been  2{  inc.  diam.  the  velocity  of  the  compressed  air  issuing  from  it 
truuld  have  been  35  820  ft.  per  min.  or  507  ft-  per  second. 
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(830  -H  S =)  IS'  28  cub.  ft.  of  air  will  weigh  a pound ; and  IGOO  IS*  28  = 
120-  5 lbs. 

'I’lie  jiower  exerted  by  this  engine  may  be  thus  computed.  The  weight  of  the 
blowing  piston  3^  tons  (=78  tO  lbs.)  was  raised  by  the  steam-piston  6 feet  at  every 
stroke  •,  but  in  returning,  some  of  its  power  would  not  be  efficaciously  applied,  on 
account  of  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  air  contained  in  the  blowing  cylinder, 
by  the  compression  ; for  the  first  resistance  which  the  common  air,  in  the  blowing 
cylinder,  opposed  to  the  motion  of  its  piston  commenced  at  nothing,  and  increased 
until  that  air  was  compressed  from  its  ordinary  elasticity  of  I f'  7 lbs.  per  sq.  inch, 
to  an  elasticity  of  17'  47  lbs. ; therefore,  out  of  the  whole  motion  of  6 feet  per 
stroke,  only  S' OS  feet,  would  have  to  overcome  the  full  resistance  of  2'  77  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch ; but  the  first  'OS  of  a foot,  of  the  motion  of  the  pistou,  would  only  be 
opposed  by  a variable  resistance,  beginning  at  nothing,  and  increasing  to  2'  77  lbs. 
per  sq.  inc.  by  the  time  the  piston  had  descended  '06  of  a foot. 

On  the  whole,  the  power  would  be  etpial,  to  very  nearly  feet  stroke,  with 
an  uniform  resistance  of  7340  lbs.  j and  .5}  ft.  X 15  strokes  per  min.  =82' s feet 
motion  per  min.  X 7840  lbs.=  (i4ti  800  lbs.  raised  1 foot  jicr  min.  — 33  000  = 
19'  6 horse-power,  employed  to  blow  one  furnace,  with  IfiOO  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  when  uncompressed,  weight  120J  lbs.,  and  w hich  probably  issued  from  the 
nose-pipe  with  a velocity  of  597  feet  per  second,  in  its  compressed  state(of). 

1 • 

Improved  Blouing  Machine  with  a LiJUng  Pump  for  Air,  1790. 

The  construction  of  blowing  engines  was  afterwards  improved,  by  placing  the 
blowing  cylinder  in  on  inverted  position,  and  causing  its  piston  to  force  out  the 
air  during  the  working  stroke  of  the  fire-engine,  instead  of  during  the  returning 
stroke.  By  this  arrangement,  the  heavy  load  upon  the  blowing-piston  was  avoided, 
the  air  being  blown  by  the  direct  action  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  steam- 
piston,  instead  of  by  the  return  of  the  countenveight. 

The  blowing  cylinder  was  open  at  bottom,  and  closed  at  the  top ; and  the 
piston,  which  was  htted  into  it,  was  perforated,  and  fitted  with  valves  opening 
upwards,  so  as  to  admit  air  to  pass  through  them  when  the  piston  descended  ; but 
these  valves  closed,  to  prevent  the  esca]>e  of  that  air,  when  the  piston  was  drawn 
upwards  during  the  working  stroke  of  the  engine.  'ITie  wind-trunk  proceeded 
from  the  top  of  the  blowing  cylinder,  and  conveyed  the  air  into  the  bottom  of 
the  regulating  cylinder,  which  was  the  same  as  before  described,  but  placed  higher 
than  the  blowing  cylinder ; and  valves  were  placed  in  the  wind-truiik,  to  prevent 
any  air  returning  from  the  regulating  cylinder. 

To  communicate  motion  to  the  piston  of  the  inverted  cylinder,  a large  rectan- 
gular frame  of  wood  was  suspended  by  the  chain,  from  the  arch-head  of  the  great 
lever ; and  the  upright  sides  of  this  frame  were  guided  between  fixed  upright  posts, 
so  that  it  was  raised  up  and  down  during  the  motion  of  the  engine,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a window-sash  rises  and  fulls  in  its  frame.  This  sliding  frame  received 
the  blowing  cylinder  between  its  two  upright  sides,  the  upper  cross-piece  of  the 
frame  extending  horizontally  across  the  centre  of  the  close  top  of  the  cylinder, 

(d)  This  oomputatioD  oorresponds  very  ircll  vith  that  of  the  Carmn  machine  (p.  277),  which  blew 
1272  cub.  ft.  of  air,  conipresficd  to  an  elasticity  of  17'  Slba.  per  sqii.  inc. ; but  this,  when  it  waain  tho 
ordinary  state  of  the  atmospheric  air,  would  have  been  I48H  cub.  ft.  or  I3‘  as  =)  1 12  lbs.  weight- 
To  uri^  this  quantity  through  the  nose-pipe  with  a Telocity  of  503  ft.  per  second  required  about 
15'  70  horse-power  to  be  exerted  on  the  water-wheel. 
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and  to  the  middle  of  this  cross-piece,  the  main-chain  was  fastened  to  suspend  and 
give  motion  to  the  frame.  The  lower  cross-piece  of  the  sliding  frame  extended 
horizontally  across  the  bottom,  or  open  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  to  the  middle  of 
this  cross-piece,  the  upright  stem  of  the  piston  was  fixed,  and  reached  upwards  in 
the  centre  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  was  susjieuded  between  two  strong  hori- 
zontal beams,  in  the  same  manner  ns  the  cylinder  of  the  fire-engine  before  described  : 
the  ends  of  these  beams  being  firmly  fastened  into  the  side  walls  of  the  house,  to 
keep  them  down. 

'i'his  cumbrous  sliding  frame  was  afterwards  laid  aside,  and  the  rod  of  the  blowing 
piston  connected  immediately  with  the  chain  from  the  great  lever  ; the  close  top  of 
the  blowing  cylinder  being  perforated  in  the  centre,  for  the  rod  to  pass  through,  and 
the  rod  being  made  smooth  and  tnie,  was  fitted  in  a close  collar  of  leathers,  or  of 
hemp  stuffing,  which  prevented  any  escape  of  air  by  the  side  of  the  rod.  This 
construction  will  be  readily  understood  by  referring  to  the  figure  of  the  lifting 
pump  for  watenvorks  (see  p.  247)  > for  the  action  of  the  blowing  cylinder  to  com- 
press air,  is  similar  to  that  by  which  a-lifting  pump  raises  water.  The  action  of  the 
first  described  blowing  cylinder,  with  a loaded  piston,  and  the  cylinder  open  at  top, 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  forcing  pump  (see  figure,  p.  249). 

The  atmospheric  engine,  with  an  inverted  blowing  cylinder,  closed  at  top,  and 
with  a smooth  piston-rod  passing  through  a collar  of  leathers  in  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  was  a very  efficient  machine,  which  was  for  many  years  a standard  engine 
for  iron  furnaces ; and  some  good  specimens  still  remain  in  use.  The  intermitting 
blast  was  equalized  by  a regulating  cylinder  with  a floating  piston ; and  in  some 
of  the  best  machines,  two  such  regulating  cylinders  and  pistons  were  used,  to  give 
a greater  capacity  fur  the  air,  and  thus  render  the  blast  more  uniform. 


If'aler  Regulator  for  the  Blorcing  Machine,  1794. 

The  regulating  cylinders  being  found  incapable  of  producing  a perfectly  equable 
blast,  another  plan  was  at  length  adopted,  which  is  now  become  the  universal 
practice  in  modern  blowing  machines.  'I'his  is  called  the  water-regulator : it  con- 
sists of  a very  large  chest,  formed  of  iron-plates  screwed  together,  and  placed  in  a 
still  larger  cistern  of  water.  The  chest  is  open  at  bottom,  but  close  in  all  other 
parts.  Its  weight  is  supported  upon  small  piers  of  brickwork,  so  as  to  raise  it 
about  a foot  above  the  hottom  of  the  cistern,  and  therefore  the  water  has  free 
pas.sage  into  the  chest  beneath  the  bottom  edge.  The  wind-trunk,  or  pipe,  from 
the  blowing  cylinder,  is  conducted  across  the  top  of  this  blowing  chest,  in  its  way 
to  the  furnace,  and  an  upright  branch  descends  from  the  pipe,  to  join  to  the  top  of 
the  chest.  When  the  air  is  compressed  by  the  blowing-cylinder,  it  enters  by  this 
branch  into  the  inverted  chest,  and  displaces  the  water  therefrom.  The  effort 
which  the  water  makes  to  return  into  the  che.st,  produces  a constant  pressure  on 
the  air,  so  as  to  force  it  through  the  nose-pipe  into  the  furnace  with  a very  uniform 
velocity. 

For  instance,  when  the  blowing  cylinder  makes  its  stroke,  it  forces  out  twice 
as  much  air  as  is  required  to  pass  through  the  nose-pipe  into  the  furnace  during 
that  stroke.  The  surplus  of  the  air  therefore  enters  by  the  branch-pipe,  into  the 
inverted  air-chest,  and  drives  out  an  equal  quantity  of  water  therefrom.  This 
water  is  raised  in  the  external  cistern,  which  contains  the  chest,  and  in  the  regular 
course  of  working,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cistern  outside  of  the  chest,  is 
between  5 and  6 feet  higher  level,  than  the  surface  of  the  water  within  the  chest. 
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The  water  having  this  difference  of  level,  acts  as  a reacting  weight  to  retain  the 
air  in  its  compressed  state,  so  that  the  chest  forms  a vast  magazine  of  compressed 
air,  from  which  the  water  will  expel  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  supply  the  blast, 
during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  blowing  machine  ; but  during  the  working  stroke, 
when  the  blowing  cylinder  furnishes  more  air  than  is  wanted  at  the  moment,  the 
water  will  recede  from  the  chest,  to  make  room  for  the  superabundant  air. 

In  this  manner,  there  is  a continual  flux  and  reflux  of  the  water,  out  of  and 
into  the  air-chest ; but  the  capacity  of  the  chest  being  very  laige,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  blowing  cylinder,  the  fluctuations  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  chest  are  but  extremely  small,  and  do  not  affect  the  regularity  of  the  blast  in 
any  considerable  degree.  This  circumstance,  of  the  great  capacity  of  the  inverted 
air-chest,  gives  it  a decided  advantage  over  the  regulating  cylinder ; neither  can  any 
air  be  lost  by  leakage ; and  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  eapacity  of  the 
air-chest,  which  is  produced  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  water,  is  not  impeded 
by  friction,  as  is  the  case  with  the  floating  piston. 

The  inertia  of  the  counteracting  weight  has  a sensible  effect  on  the  action  of 
the  floating  piston,  as  before  stated,  because  the  motion  is  so  considerable.  'Hie 
great  weight  of  the  piston  causes  it  to  resist  the  communication  of  motion  at  first, 
and  therefore  the  air  must  be  more  compressed  than  it  should  be,  to  make  the 
piston  move  j and  also,  when  the  piston  is  put  in  motion,  the  energy  of  the  moving 
mass  tends  to  continue  the  motion,  so  that  it  cannot  begin  to  return  and  continue 
the  blast  at  the  first  instant  that  the  blowing  cylinder  ceases  to  force  out  air.  -In 
the  water-regulator,  the  weight  of  the  water,  which  forms  the  counteracting  weight, 
is  much  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  floating  piston ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  motion  given  to  the  water,  is  so  much  slower  than  the  motion  given  to  the 
floating  piston,  that  the  energy  of  the  moving  mass  of  water  is  very  small,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  floating  piston,  and  consequently  the  blast  is  more  equable. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  an  atmospheric  engine  and  blowing 
machine,  with  a water-regulator,  which  was  erected  for  an  iron  furnace  in  Derby- 
shire, about  the  year  17111',  and  which  is  still  in  use. 

Steam-cylinder  IS  inc.  diam.,  the  |iiston  making  a 6 d.  stroke,  and  about  12 
strokes  per  minute.  The  blowing  cylinder  72  inc.  diam.  and  6 ft.  stroke.  The 
inverted  air-chest  is  circular,  15  ft.  diam.,  and  71  ft-  deep  ; its  capacity,  when  in 
action,  being  about  six  or  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  blowing  cylinder. 
This  air-chest  is  placed  in  a circular  cistern,  ‘2fi  ft.  diam.  at  top,  10  ft.  deep,  and  20 
ft.  diam.  at  bottom,  the  sides  being  a sloping  stone  wall,  and  the  bottom  paved  with 
bricks. 

The  air-chest  is  fonned  of  cast-iron  plates,  screwed  together;  the  circular  top 
consists  of  one  central  plate,  with  16  segments  surrounding  it ; and  the  upright 
sides,  which  form  the  cylinder  of  the  chest,  are  also  composed  of  16  plates  71  ft. 
long,  and  nearly  3 ft.  wide,  screwed  together  at  the  edges.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
chest  is  supported  on  stone  blocks,  at  H ft.  aliove  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  to 
allow  the  water  free  passage  into  and  out  of  the  chest.  The  central  plate  for  the 
top  of  the  chest,  is  supported  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  by  two  cast-iron 
columns,  'fhe  circular  top  of  the  chest  is  loaded  with  a solid  mass  of  stone-work, 

2 ft.  thick  and  15  ft.  diam.  to  keep  the  air-chest  down  ; for  it  would  float  when 
the  water  is  expelled  from  it  by  the  air,  if  it  had  only  its  own  weight  to  retain  it. 

'ITie  blowing  cylinder  is  of  the  kind  last  mentioned,  viz.  open  at  bottom,  and 
closed  at  top,  with  a collar  of  leathers  in  the  centre  of  the  cover,  to  admit  the  piston- 
rod  to  i»8ss  through.  An  air-pipe  of  15  inc.  diam.  proceeds  from  the  top  of  the 
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blowing  cylinder,  towards  the  furnace,  and  passes  horizontally  across  the  circular 
top  of  the  air-chest,  at  5 ft.  above  that  top,  and  three  vertical  branches  descend 
from  the  pipe,  to  join  to  the  top  of  the  chest,  one  in  the  centre,  and  two  near  the 
circumference. 

ITic  communication  of  the  air-pipe  with  the  air-chest  is  made  in  this  manner, 
in  order  that  the  air  which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  may  remain  un- 
changed, and  not  be  blown  into  the  furnace,  because  it  is  supposed  to  become 
charged  with  moisture  by  contact  with  the  water,  and  to  be  therefore  less  fit  for 
animating  the  fire. 

The  air-pijM?,  lieing  made  of  large  dimensions,  passes  in  a direct  line  from  the 
blowing  cylinder  to  the  fumare,  and  connects  by  its  three  branches  with  the  top  of 
the  air-chest.  At  every  stroke,  the  surplus  of  air  which  the  blowing  cylinder  fur- 
nishes more  than  the  furnace  requires  during  that  stroke,  enters  through  these 
branches  into  the  air-cliest ; but  the  same  air  retunis  immediately  afterwards, 
through  the  branches  into  the  air-pipe,  during  the  intennission  of  the  action  of 
the  blowing  cylinder.  The  air  which  is  thus  newly  introduced  into  the  upjter  part 
of  the  air-ehest,  and  withdrawn  immediately  afterwards,  will  not  mix  with  that  air 
which  has  Irecn  some  time  contained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  near  to  the 
water  ; because  when  air  is  suddenly  compressed,  it  generates  heat,  and  its  tem- 
perature becomes  higher  than  it  was  before  the  compression  was  produced : but 
that  portion  of  air  which  has  been  some  time  at  the  lower  part  of  the  receiver, 
beemnes  cooled  by  its  contact  with  the  water,  and  is  then  specifically  heavier  than 
the  newly-introduced  air,  which  consequently  preserves  its  station  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  air-chest,  near  to  the  entrance  branches ; so  that  the  same  portion  of 
air  which  is  thrown  into  the  chest  at  each  stroke  of  the  blowing  piston,  is  dis- 
charged again  at  the  intermission  between  that  and  the  next  stroke  ; and  hence  the 
air  cannot  acquire  any  humidity  or  dampness  from  the  water. 

The  depth  of  the  water  cistern,  in  which  the  air-chest  is  immersed,  is  so 
regulated,  that  when  the  engine  stops,  and  the  compression  of  the  air  ceases,  the 
water  can  never  rise  so  high  in  the  air-chest  as  to  be  in  any  danger  of  entering  the 
orifices  of  the  three  branch-pipes,  which  conduct  the  air  to  the  furnace  : for  if  any 
water  were  to  splash  up  into  those  pipes  when  the  engine  is  stopped,  and  be  thrown 
into  the  furnace,  an  explosion  would  be  produced,  by  the  very  sudden  rarefaction 
of  the  water  into  steam. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  the  water-regulators,  great  fears  and  prejudices 
were  entertained  by  the  iron  manufacturers,  respecting  the  humidity  which  the 
water  might  communicate  to  the  air,  and  the  danger  of  water  being  thrown  into 
the  furnace.  In  some  cases,  where  the  apparatus  had  not  been  properly  con- 
structed, such  inconveniences  were  really  felt ; but  still  the  great  regularity  of  the 
blast  gave  a decided  preference  to  the  use  of  water,  in  place  of  the  floating' piston, 
and  by  degrees,  the  water-regulator  has  come  into  general  use. 


Airrchamber  for  regulating  a Blowing-Machine,  179<). 

An  attempt  was  made  in  179f>,  to  regulate  the  blast  of  a blowing  machine,  by 
merely  forcing  the  air  into  a very  capacious  air  chamber,  from  which  it  would  issue 
by  its  own  elasticity,  without  any  reacting  weight,  of  pistons,  or  of  water.  This  was 
executed  on  a large  scale,  at  the  Devon  Iron  Works,  near  .Stirling  in  Scotland,  and 
an  account  of  the  experiment  was  published  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  had  suggested 
the  plan.  (Sec  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions  for  179f>,  vol.  v.) 
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The  two  furnaces  were  not  built  of  masonry,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  but  they 
were  excavated  in  a solid  rock;  each  furnace  was  44  ft.  high  and  13  fl.  internal 
diameter  at  the  largest  part.  The  engine  was  an  atmospheric  cylinder,  48^  inches 
diameter ; the  piston  made  4|  ft.  stroke,  and  usually  went  16  strokes  per  minute, 
= 74-J-  ft.  motion  per  min.  The  blowing  cylinder  was  78  inc.  diam.,  and  its 
piston  made  the  same  length  of  stroke  as  the  steam-piston:  therefore  at  16  strokes 
per  min.  it  would  discharge  21.70  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  rain,  (the  loss  by  leakage  and 
compression  not  being  taken  into  account.)  Tliis  quantity  of  air  was  blown  into 
one  funiace,  through  a nose-pipe  of  2|  inc.  diam. 

To  regulate  the  blast,  a large  vault  or  air-chamber  was  excavated  in  the  rock 
behind  the  furnaces,  and  at  Hi  ft.  distance  from  them.  The  intcnial  dimensions 
were  Ti  ft.  long,  14  ft.  wide,  and  13  ft.  high,  and  its  capacity  13  100  cub.  ft.  or 
about  K4  times  the  ca|)acity  of  the  blowing  cylinder.  The  air  was  introduced  into 
one  end  of  this  air-vault,  hy  a pipe  of  Hi  inc.  diam.  leading  from  the  top  of  the 
blowing  cylinder,  and  a similar  pi)x:  conveyed  the  air  from  the  other  end  of  the 
air-vau)t  to  the  furnaces.  This  pipe  terminated  in  a cubical  box,  situated  betwt'en 
the  two  furnaces ; and  two  smaller  pipes  proceeded  in  op]x>site  directions  from  the 
box  to  the  nose-pipes  for  each  furnace.  In  the  top  of  the  cubical  box  was  an 
aperture,  closed  by  a safety  valve,  which  was  loaded  with  such  a weiglu  as  to  allow 
the  air  to  escape,  when  the  compression  exceeded  what  was  requii-ed  ; and  there  was 
also  an  inverted  syphou-guage,  containing  mercury,  to  show  the  elasticity  of  the 
air:  this  was  usually  equal  to  a column  of  5 inches  of  mercury,  = lbs.  tier 
squ.  inc.,  and  during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  engine  the  mercury  descenacd 
half  an  inch. 

The  rock  in  which  the  air-vault  was  formed  was  very  close  and  solid ; but 
where  any  crevices  appeared  they  were  caulked  with  oakum.  The  whole  of  the 
inside  of  the  vault  was  plastered,  and  then  covered  with  brown  paper  stuck  on  the 
plaster  with  pitch,  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  air-tight. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  this  blowing  apparatus,  drops  of  water 
trickled  from  the  rock,  within  the  air-vault,  and  water  was  frequently  driven  through 
the  nose-pipe  into  the  furnace,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  acquiring  a proper  heat  (a). 

Mr.  Roebuck  states,  that  after  the  rock  had  become  perfectly  dr)-,  by  the 
continual  heat  of  the  furnace,  all  appearance  of  water  at  the  nose-pipes  ceased  j but 
as,thc  furnace  did  not  perform  well,  and  the  deficiency  was  attributed  to  this  new- 
mode  of  regulating  the  blast,  it  was  afterwards  given  up,  and  the  common  regelating 
cylinders  applied  in  lieu  of  it. 

'Hie  supposed  defect  of  communicating  humidity  to  the  air,  might  have  been 
easily  remedied,  by  so  arranging  the  pipes  that  the  air  in  the  vault  would  not  be 
changed,  but  that  the  same  portion  of  air  which  was  driven  into  the  vault,  should 
immediately  return  out  of  it  again,  as  before  explained,  in  the  water  regulator  (A). 


(o)  To  ascertaio  the  source  from  which  this  water  proceeded,  Mr.  Roebuck,  with  another  persrtn, 
went  into  the  air-vault,  and  they  were  shut  up  in  it  whilst  the  cnpnc  was  at  work.  The  cnipnc  had 
been  stopped  for  about  two  hours  before  they  went  in,  and  they  found  the  air  in  the  vault  damp,  and 
misty  I but  it  cleared  up  as  soon  as  the  engine  was  set  to  work.  They  experienced  a pain  in  their 
ears,  whilst  they  were  confined  in  the  compresseil  air,  but  their  respiration  was  not  affected.  Souod.s 
appeared  to  be  very  ipoatly  modified.  -The  water  was  found  to  drip  from  the  rock  on  the  aide 
nearest  to  the  furnace,  in  con^uence  of  the  iieat  on  that  side.  There  was  no  appearance  of  damp  or 
mist  in  the  air,  whilst  the  cnpnc  continued  at  work ; hut  the  instant  after  the  cli|pne  was  stopped,  the 
vault  became  filled  with  a vapour  like  a fbfi;  and  he  concluded  that  this  vapour  condensed  in  the  con- 
veyance pipes,  and  formed  drops  of  water  whenever  the  eoftinc  was  first  set  to  work. 

(&)  An  air-vault  has  since  been  employed  for  a furnace  at  Bradley,  in  Staffordshire,  and  baa  an- 
swered very  well  j H is  a cylinder  of  iron  plate,  10  or  13  fi.  diam.,  and  50  or  60  ft.  lonit. 
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MACHINE  FOR  BORING  THE  INTERNAL  SLKFACKS  OF  THF.  CYLINDERS  FOB 

FIRE-ENGINES. 

In  the  construction  of  the  earliest  steam-engines,  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
execution,  was  to  cast  and  bore  the  cylinders ; this  must  nave  been  a serious 
affair,  even  for  small  cylinders  of  from  22  to  .SO  indies  diameter,  such  as  were 
used  in  the  first  engines,  (see  p.  U3,)  although  those  cylinders  were  always  made 
of  brass,  for  the  facility  of  boring  the  inside  true  and  smooth  (a). 

All  the  other  parts  of  an  engine  could  be  executed,  with  more  or  less  pre- 
cision, by  such  artificers  as  were  to  be  found  in  London,  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ; for  instance,  the  coppersmiths  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  large  coppers  for  the  brewers  and  dyers,  could  readily  exe- 
cute the  boiler,  which  did  not  require  larger  dimensions  than  they  were  accustomed 
to ; the  furnace  and  brickwork  for  the  boiler  would  also  be  the  same  as  the  brewing 
coppers.  'I’he  dome-top,  to  keep  in  the  steam,  which  was  the  only  additional  part, 
was  made  of  lead  by  the  plumbers. 

In  like  manner  the  pumps  and  pit-work,  and  the  great  lever  and  chains,  would 
he  easily  made,  by  the  same  workmen  who  were  accustomed  to  make  the  pump- 
work  for' the  water-wheels,  by  which  collieries  and  mines  were  then  drained;  the 
pump-barrels  were  made  of  brass,  and  the  pump-pipes  of  wood,  bored  out  of  the 
solid,  and  strengthened  by  iron  hoops  on  the  outside,  and  from  this  cause  arc  still 
calk'd  pump-trees  by  the  miners,  allliough  they  are  made  of  cast-iron. 

It  is  true  that  the  formation  of  the  pump-barrel  required  all  the  same  opera- 
tions as  would  have  formed  the  cylinder,  but  the  latter  being  on  a scale  so  much 
laigcr  than  any  thing  which  had  been  then  executed,  must  have  pre.sented  many 
difliculties ; and  to  allow  the  jiiston  to  move  with  freedom  in  the  cylinder,  and  yet 
fit  air-tight,  both  the  cylinder  and  piston  required  greater  precision,  than  the  arti- 
ficers of  that  day  were  accustomed  to  use  in  any  other  works. 

It  is  not  on  record  by  what  means  the  first  brass  cylinders  were  made  true, 
but  it  appeal's  that  they  were  made  near  London  in  1727  (see  p.  230) ; probably 
they  were  cast  by  the  bell-founders.  The  iron-founders  afterwards  found  out  how 
to  cast  and  bore  cylinders  of  cast-iron,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  as  is  mentioned  by 
Desaguliers  (sec  p.  231). 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  demand  for  steam-engines 
for  collieries  became  considerable,  iron  foundries  were  established  in  the  north  of 
England,  particularly  afler  the  introduction  of  the  improved  method  of  making 
iron  with  coke  of  pit-coal,  instead  of  charcoal  of  wood.  The  quality  of  cast-iron 
was  so  much  improved  by  the  new  process,  that  it  became  a fit  material  for  many 
new  uses,  and  admitted  of  being  turned  and  bored  with  great  facility.  The  pro- 
cesses of  moulding  and  casting  iron  were  studied  by  many  ingenious  workmen,  and 
brought  to  considerable  perfection. 

(a)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  who  has  recorded  some  particulars  of  ihe  state  of  the  Culebro.ih  Dale 
Iron-works  in  1747,  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  XI. IV'.  p.  370),  mentions  spelter  or  brass  solder  as  being  used  for 
the  cylinder  of  an  engine.  W'hat  spelter  is,  or  w hat  uses  arc  already  made  of  it,  Mr.  Mason  professes 
not  to  know ; but  be  believes  it  was  never  yet  applknl  to  so  barge  a work  as  the  cylinder  of  a Hre- 
engine,  till  Mr.  Ford,  of  Oolebrook  Dale,  in  Shropshire,  did  it  with  success;  it  ran  easier,  and  east 
as  true  as  brass,  aud  itored  full  as  well,  or  better,  when  it  had  been  warmed  a little;  while  cold,  it  is 
as  brittle  as  glass,  but  the  warmth  of  Ida  hand  soon  made  it  so  pliant,  that  he  could  wrap  asharing  of 
it  round  his  finger  like  a bit  of  paper.  This  metal  never  rusts,  aud  therefore  works  better  than  iron, 
the  rust  of  which,  on  the  least  intermission  of  working,  resists  the  motion  of  the  piston. 
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Most  of  the  lar)(e  foundries  had  their  boring  mill  for  iron  cannon,  and  piiniji- 
barrels,  and  for  steam-engine  cylinders : some  of  these  mills  on  a small  scale  were 
turned  by  horses,  but  the  lietter  sort  were  moved  by  a water-wheel  ( they  were  all 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  common  machine  used  for  boring  out 
trees  to  form  wooden  pipes  for  water-works.  . 

'Ilie  cylinder,  or  barrel,  was  bedded  with  its  axis  in  a horizontal  position,  on 
a sledge  or  sliding  carriage,  and  firmly  fastened  thereto  by  chains ; the  sledge  was 
moved  horizontally,  upon  a suitable  roadway,  in  order  to  advanee  the  cylinder 
towards  the  borer  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  : the  borer  was  a circular  iron  disk, 
or  wheel,  nearly  fitting  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  in  the  same  manner  as  its 
piston  would  do ; but  the  circuinfcrenee  of  the  circular  borer  was  provided  with 
six  or  eight  steel  cutters,  firmly  fastened  by  wedges,  into  notches  made  in  the  edge 
of  the  wheel. 

The  borer  thus  furnished,  was  fixed  on  the  end  of  a horizontal  iron  axis,  which 
was  turned  slowly  round  by  the  mill,  and  the  borer  being  inserted  into  one  end  of 
the  cylinder,  the  cutters,  in  their  revolution,  excavated  and  removed  all  prominences 
and  roughness,  from  the  interior  surface  of  the  east-iron  ; the  sledge  on  which  the 
cylinder  was  placed,  was  continually  advanced  towards  the  borer,  with  a very  gradual 
motion,  given  by  a tackle  of  chains  and  pulleys,  and  a windla.ss,  so  as  to  cause 
the  borer  to  penetrate  into  it,  till  by  degrees  it  worked  its  way  quite  through,  from 
one  end  to  the  other ; but  the  operation  required  to  be  repeated  several  times,  to 
make  the  cylinder  quite  smooth  at  every  part. 

The  C'arron  Iron-works  hatl  the  most  complete  apparatus  for  these  puiqioses: 
the  horing  mill  which  they  used  at  the  first  est^lishmcnt  of  their  works,  was  only 
intended  for  boring  cannon,  but  they  bored  barrels  and  cylinders  by  it  occasionally. 
In  the  course  of  a few  years,  this  mill  proved  too  small  to  execute  the  work  which 
their  trade  required,  and  in  17f>9  Mr.  Smeaton  made  them  an  entire  new  boring 
mill  for  guns,  and  another  for  cylinders.  Drawings  of  these  mills  are  engraved 
in  his  printed  Reports,  Vol.  I.  p.  37f>.  and  deserve  notice,  as  being  the  most  power- 
ful machines  at  that  time,  and  by  which  many  large  cylinders  were  bored  for  the 
atmospheric  engines  already  described. 

The  water-wheel  was  18  feet  diameter,  and  .1  feet  wide,  being  of  the  kind 
called  a brca.st  fall : it  had  40  float  boards  to  receive  the  action  of  the  water,  which 
was  poured  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  wheel,  over  the  top  of  a breasting,  or  wall  of 
stone,  built  in  a cylindrical  form,  corresponding  to  the  circle  described  by  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  float  boards  ; so  that  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  wheel  worked  in 
a cylindrical  pit,  to  which  it  fitted  in  every  part  as  closc^ly  as  possible,  without 
touching. 

The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  millpond  or  reservoir  was  2 feet  below  the 
level  of  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  therefore  the  whole  fall  or  descent  of  the 
water,  to  impel  the  wheel,  was  7 feet ; the  top  of  the  stone  work,  or  crowti  of  the 
fall,  over  which  the  water  poured,  wa.s  li  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surface ; and 
rile  water  was  kept  back  by  an  inclined  shuttle,  or  sluice  gate,  which  formed  a tan- 
gent to  the  circle  of  the  wheel,  and  shut  down  uj>on  the  stone  work,  near  the  top 

This  kiml  of  wster>whei'I  introduce*)  hv  Mr.  SmeatOD,  in  place  of  what  were  before  called 
undershot  wheels  ftod  was  a ^eat  iuii>roveinciit  in  the  application  of  water  power.  The  principal  part 
of  the  power  to  impel  the  wheel,  is  derived  from  the  weifht  of  the  water;  ft>r  the  curv<^  breaat  wall 
tf^thcr  with  the  ride  walls,  het  ween  which  the  wheel  is  iucliidvil.  are  lulaptcd  to  the  float  baards,  with 
the  inteotiou  that  as  little  water  as  possible  shall  leak  or  pass  between  the  edges  of  the  boards  and  the 
walls. 
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of  the  fall,  so  as  to  stop  the  water,  when  the  shuttle  was  down  ; but  when  it  was 
dra\vn  up,  a crevice  was  lell  Ixitweeii  the  lower  edge  of  the  shuttle  and  the  top  of 
the  stone  work,  through  which  the  water  rnshed  in  a thin  sheet,  and  striking 
upon  one  of  the  float  boards  of  the  wheel  at  a time,  exerted  an  effort  to  turn  it 
round,  Mrtly  by  the  impulse  with  which  it  struck  that  float  board  which  was  oppo- 
site to  tne  issuing  stream,  but  still  more  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  which  rested 
upon  that  float  board ; and  the  water  being  prevented  from  escaping,  by  the  close 
fitting  of  the  circular  stone  wall  or  breasting,  to  the  extremities  of  the  float  boards, 
it  continued  to  press  by  its  weight  against  the  float  board,  till,  by  the  rotation  of 
the  wheel,  it  arrived  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  circular  course,  and  there  it  passed  off 
horizontally  into  the  channel  of  the  river. 

The  axis  of  the  water-wheel  was  cast-iron,  9 inches  diameter,  and  7 feet  long 
between  the  bearings  j upon  the  middle  part  of  the  axis  were  two  large  projecting 
flanges  or  circular  plates,  -f  feet  diameter,  forming  the  centre  pieces  to  fix  the 
wooden  anns  of  the  two  rings  of  the  water-wheel ; these  arms  were  applied  to  the 
flat  surfaces  of  the  circular  flanges,  and  fastened  thereto  by  bolts.  Ihe  two  rings 
of  the  water-wheel  were  made  of  cast-iron,  that  they  might  act  as  loaded  fly-wheels 
to  regulate  the  motion  ; each  ring  consisted  of  8 segments,  united  together  by 
wrought-iron  plates  and  bolts ; eight  mortices  were  left  in  each  of  the  cast-iron  rings 
to  receive  the  ends  of  the  wooden  arms,  and  forty  other  mortices,  to  receive  pieces 
of  wood,  to  which  the  float  boards  were  nailed. 

On  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel,  within  the  mill,  was  fixed 
a cast-iron  cog-wheel  of  29  teeth,  8a  feet  diameter,  4 inches  broad  ; and  this  gave 
motion  to  a larger  cog-wheel  on  each  side  of  it,  viz.  one  of  90  teeth,  lO-J  feet  dia- 
meter, 2 inches  broad ; and  the  other  60  teeth,  6'h  feet  diameter,  2 inches  broad  ; 
the  axes  of  both  these  wheels  weie  laid  horizontal,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
water-wheel,  and  on  a level  therewith  ; so  that  ail  three  axes  were  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane. 

Each  cog-wheel  was  fixed  on  the  middle  of  its  cast-iron  axis,  which  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  water-wheel,  but  shorter,  viz.  9 inches  diameter,  and  2 feet  long  be- 
tween the  bearings,  which  were  supported  on  two  large  horizontal  oak  beams,  laid 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  united  together  by  short  cross  pieces  at  each  end,  to 
form  a long  narrow  frame ; these  beams  were  supported  upon  two  parallel  walls, 
and  fastened  thereto  by  bolts  going  down  to  the  foundations ; the  space  between 
these  walls  formed  a long  narrow  pit,  in  which  the  lower  semicircles  of  the  three 
cog-wheels  worked ; the  necks  or  gudgeons  of  their  axes,  which  were  8 inches 
diameter,  were  supported  in  bearings  fastened  on  the  oak  beams,  which  formed  the 
capping;  of  the  two  walls,  or  the  margin  of  the  pit. 

1 he  extreme  end  of  each  axis  projected  beyond  the  bearing,  and  terminated 
with  a square  end,  or  rather  with  what  Mr.  Smeaton  called  a fluted,  or  citadel 
head,  to-  couple  the  end  of  the  boring  bar  to  the  axis.  The  extreme  end  of  the 
axis  of  the  water-wheel  had  a similar  head  upon  it ; so  that  this  boring  mill 
contained  three  parallel  horizontal  axes,  moving  with  different  velocities,  to 
adapt  them  for  boring  cylinders  of  different  diameters.  The  water-w  heel  was  in- 
tended to  make  7 turns  per  minute,  on  an  average,  and  the  axis  was  adapted  to 
give  motion  to  tbe  borers  for  small  pump-barrels.  'ITie  cog-whecl  of  Go  teeth, 
which  made  rather  less  than  3^  turns  per  minute,  was  employed  to  bore  large 
pump-barrels,  and  small  cylinders ; the  large  cog-whecl  of  90  teeth,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water-wheel  axis,  made  about  2|  revolutions  per  minute,  and  being  the 
slowest  motion,  it  was  intended  to  bore  large  cylinders.  The  motion  ol  the 
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water-wheel  was  not  confined  to  7 turns  per  minute ; but  it  could  be  regulated  to 
give  such  a motion  to  the  borers,  as  was  found  most  suitable  for  the  size  of  the 
cylinder  which  it  was  required  to  bore. 

The  pit  containing  the  three  cog-wheels,  occupied  a narrow  space  across  one 
end  of  the  mill-house,  leaving  an  extensive  platform,  or  flat  floor,  opposite  to  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  thi-ee  axes,  to  receive  tne  banx'ls  or  cylinders,  which  were  to 
be  bored  •,  a suitable  sledge  or  carriage  was  provided  for  each  barrel  or  cylinder, 
and  they  were  adapted  to  be  advanced  towards  the  borers,  with  an  accurate  recti- 
linear motion,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  axis  or  central  line  of  the  cylinder; 
for  this  purpose  a road-way  was  formed  opposite  to  the  end  of  each  axis,  by  two 
strong  beams  laid  horizontally  on  the  floor,  parallel  to  ^ach  other,  and  also  to  the 
axis,  but  on  a level  considerably  below  the  axis ; the  top  surfaces  of  these  beams 
being  worked  very  exactly  straight,  level,  and  parallel,  were  covered  with  iron 
bars,  upon  which  the  sledges  for  the  small  barrels  were  adapted  to  slide,  and  the 
carriage  for  the  cylinders  had  small  wheels,  to  diminish  the  friction  ; but  every  care 
was  taken  that  the  sledge  or  carriage  should  fit  correctly  on  its  road-way,  so  as  to 
move  freely,  but  without  permitting  any  sensible  deviation  from  the  right  line. 

The  sledges  and  carriages  were  flat  oblong  frames  of  timber,  rather  longer 
and  wider  than  the  cylinder ; the  two  side  pieces  of  the  carriage  were  fitted  to  the 
road-ways,  and  upon  the  cross  rails  by  which  the  side  pieces  were  united,  blocks  of 
wood  were  fastened,  and  hollowed  out  to  a suitable  form  for  the  cylinder  to  rest 
steadily  upon  them  ; and  by  regulating  these  blocks  with  wedges,  the  cylinder  could 
be  brought  to  lie  upon  the  carriage,  with  its  axis  exactly  horizontal,  and  coincident 
with  the  axis  of  the  boring  wheel.  'Hie  cylinder  was  fastened  down  upon  its 
blocks  by  chains,  which  passed  over  it,  and  were  strained  very  tight,  by  winding 
the  ends  about  two  windlasses,  or  small  rollers,  which  extended  across  the  carriage  ; 
these  rollers  were  turned  by  levers,  and  had  ratchet  wheels  and  clicks  to  retain 
them  from  returning.  'ITic  carnage  and  cylinder  were  drawn  slowly  along  the 
road-way  by  ehains,  passing  over  suitable  pulleys,  and  wound  round  a roller  or  wind- 
lass, which  a man  turned  by  a wheel  with  handles. 

The  boring  head  which  entered  into  the  cylinder,  was  a circular  wheel  of  cast- 
iron,  nearly  fitting  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  it  had  6 or  8 notches  round  its 
circumference,  into  which  small  steel  cutters  or  knives  were  fixed  by  wedges ; and 
the  cutting  edges  of  all  the  6 or  8 cutters  were  exactly  adjusted  by  wedges,  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  circumference  of  a circle,  a very  little  less  than  the  true  diameter 
intended  for  the  cylinder,  'llie  boring  head,  with  its  cutters,  was  fixed  upon  one 
end  of  a strong  iron  axis,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  quite  through  the  cylinder, 
and  the  other  end  of  this  axis  was  connect!^  by  a socket,  with  the  projecting  citadel 
head  on  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  cog-wheel,  so  as  to  communicate  a slow 
and  steady  circular  motion  to  the  borer,  that  its  cutters  might,  by  turning  round 
within  the  cylinder,  cut  away  and  smooth  all  irregularities  from  its  interior  surface, 
and  form  a true  cylinder. 

The  old  boring  machines,  which  were  made  previously  to  Mr.  .Smeaton’s  time, 
were  all  defective  in  strength ; and  were  consequently  incompetent  to  bore  large 
cylinders  in  a proper  manner ; for  though  the  boring  head  had  four  or  six  cutters, 
they  were  necessarily  adjusted  to  a circle  rather  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the 
rough  cylinder  (if  it  was  a large  one)  and  therefore  they  could  not  cut  or  bore  all 
round  the  interior  circumference  of  the  cylinder  at  the  same  time.  If  the  cutters 
fora  large  cylinder  had  l>cen  adjusted  to  a circle  of  the  full  size,  in  order  to  cut  all 
round,  then  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  all  the  cutters  at  once,  would  have 
been  greater  than  the  mill  could  have  overcome,  consistently  with  steadiness  and 
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regularity  of  motion  ; neither  could  the  cylinder  have  been  retained  steadily  on  its 
carriue,  to  have  endured  such  complete  Imring. 

There  was  no  proper  support  for  the  weight  of  the  boring  head,  and  its  axis, 
but  it  was  lell  to  rest  upon  those  cutters  which  were  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference; consequently  the  cutting  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder ; and  after  the  Irarcr  had  been  worked 
quite  through  a large  cylinder,  it  was  found  to  be  smoothed  at  the  lower  part,  but 
very  imperfectly  touched,  or  not  touched  at  all,  at  the  upper  part.  To  remedy  this 
deficiency,  it  was  necessary,  after  the  first  boring,  to  release  the  cylinder,  and  turn  it 
half  round  on  its  carriage,  then  refix  it,  and  bore  it  through  again  with  the  other 
side  upwards  ; and  for  the  largest  cylinders  the  operation  was  repeated  four  times,  to 
smooth  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  interior  surface,  at  successive  operations. 

Mr.  Smeaton  intended  to  give  his  boring  mill  a sufficient  power  in  the  first 
mover,  and  a competent  strength  in  the  parts,  to  cause  the  six  cutters  to  cut  all  at 
once,  entirely  round  in  the  cylinder;  and  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  boring  tool, 

he  contrived  a small 


wheel  carriage  to  go 
into  the  cylinder,  and 
form  a fulcrum  or 
support  for  a lever  or 
steelyard,  from  'one 
end  of  which  the  end 
pivot  of  the  axis  of 
the  boring  head  was 
suspended  by  a link, 
and  on  the  other  end 
of  the  lever,  a suffi- 
cient weight  was  ap- 
plied, to  counterba- 
lance the  weight  of 
the  boring  tool, 
which  being  by  this 
means  undetermined 
to  any  side,  might 


be  expected  to  cut 

c(|ually  and  truly  all  round  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  bore  it  true  at  once, 
and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  turning  the  cylinder  on  its  carriage,  and  re-boring 
with  different  sides  upwards. 

The  construction  of  this  steelyard  carriage  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
figures : A A is  the  section  of  the  cylinder ; and  H 11  are  the  sections  of  the  blocks 
which  are  fixed  on  the  cross  rails  of  the  carriage,  to  rest  the  cylinder  upon  ; C is 
the  axis  of  the  borer,  the  extreme  end  being  connected  by  a coupling,  with  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  axis  of  the  boring  wheel,  and  the  boring  head,  or  wheel  U,  being 
fastened  on  the  other  end.  This  wheel  is  formed  with  six  arms,  and  furnished 


with  six  cutters,  as  shown  in  the  end  section  ; the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  C which 


projects  through  the  wheel  D,  is  suspended  by  a link  a,  from  the  short  end  b of 
the  iron  lever  or  steelyard,  b,  d,  e,  which  has  a weight  hung  on  the  long  end  at  e, 
and  the  fulcrum,  or  centre  of  motion  d,  is  at  the  top  of  an  iron  standard  J',  which 
slides  up  or  down  into  a cavity,  in  a stronger  wooden  standllrd  g,  so  as  to  admit  of 
fixing  the  fulcrum  at  the  required  height  by  inserting  a pin  through  one  of  the 
holes  in  the  iron  standard f.  The  wooden  standard  g is  fixed  upon  the  flat  bed  plank 
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h of  the  carriage,  which  has  four  wheels,  adapted  to  run  on  the  interior  surface  of 
the  cylinder,  or  rather  to  permit  the  cylinder  to  move  beneath  them  ; for  in  fact  the 
carriage  should  have  no  motion  at  all,  but  it  should  remain  stationary,  opposite  to 
the  end  of  the  boring  axis,  in  order  to  sustain  its  weight,  whilst  the  cylinder  and 
its  carriage  arc  progressively  advancing,  to  cause  the  borer  to  bore  it  through  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  A roller  is  fitted  into  the  end  of  the  bed  h of  the  carriage, 
in  such  a position  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  arms  of  the  boring  wheel  D,  and 
thus  prevent  the  steelyard  carriage  being  carried  along  with  the  cylinder,  towards 
the  borer.  E is  a long  handle  or  tail  projecting  out  from  the  end  of  the  carriage, 
to  enable  the  workman  to  steer  and  direct  the  carriage  occasionally,  and  keep  it  in 
its  proper  place  within  the  cylinder.  At  F two  planks  are  fixed  on  the  carriage, 
beyond  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  to  form  a continuation  of  the  road  for  the  wheels 
of  the  steelyard  carriage  : these  planks  sustain  the  wheels  when  the  borer  has  nearly 
passed  through  the  cylinder.  'Fhc  above  sketch  is  proportioned  for  a cylinder  of 
36  inches  diameter,  but  it  is  obvious  that  by  raising  or  lowering  the  iron  standard J', 
and  altering  the  fulcrum  d of  the  lever,  and  at^usting  the  loanee  weight  e,  the 
same  apparatus  will  serve  different  sizes. 

In  n is  remarks  on  this  scheme,  Mr.  Smeaton  says,  “ It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  many  mechanics,  that  cylinders  can  never  be  truly  bored,  except  in  a vertical 
position  ; and  if  I had  not  conceived  this  plan,  by  which  the  cylinder  is  put  in  the 
same  condition  as  if  it  were  upright,  I snould  have  made  a vertical  boring  mill, 
although  that  would  have  rendered  the  movements  so  much  more  complex,  as  to 
have  greatly  retarded  the  operation.” 

it  does  not  app^r  that  Mr.  Smeaton’s  stcclyai-d  carriage  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  workmen  at  Carron,  or  came  into  use  at  first ; but  some  years  afterwards, 
the  manager  requested  Mr.  Smeaton  to  consider,  whether  it  was  possible,  with  ease 
and  accuracy,  to  take  a circular  cut  quite  round  a cylinder  in  the  boring ; because 
the  method  then  practised  of  quartering  the  cylinder,  did  not  always  form  the 
inside  perfectly  circular  and  cylindrical. 

Mr.  .Smeaton,  in  answer,  reconiniendcd  his  former  scheme  as  the  best  he  could 
devise,  to  enable  a strong  built  machine  to  cut  all  round  ; but  it  appears  that  the 
power  of  the  mill,  and  the  means  of  fastening  the  cylinder  on  its  carriage,  did  not 
prove  adeijuate  for  boring  the  largest  cylinders  at  one  operation.  To  diminish  the 
resistance  of  boring,  he  proposed  to  use  only  one  cutter  instead  of  six,  and  to  fix 
two  smooth  pieces  of  steel,  without  cutting  edges,  into  those  two  notches  of  the 
boring  wheel,  which  form  a triangle  with  the  cutter ; and  also  to  fill  up  the  other 
three  notches  with  wedges  of  hard  wood,  which  being  driven  endways,  as  they 
wore  away,  would  always  continue  to  fill  the  cylinder  very  exactly,  and'as  tight  as 
the  motion  would  permit.  ” The  angle  that  the  edge  of  the  cutter  makes  with 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  should  be  such  as  only  just  to  take  a proper  cut,  and  as 
little  of  keen  cutting  as  possible ; the  cutting  edge  to  be  ground  very  true,  and  set 
smooth  upon  an  oil  stone ; the  edge  of  the  cutter  should  not  stand  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  but  a little  inclined  thereto,  so  as  to  form  a portion  of  a very 
long  threaded  screw,  the  obliquity  being  in  that  direction  by  which  the  motion  of 
the  cutter  will  tend  to  keep  the  borer  back,  instead  of  drawing  it  into  the  work. 
.\s  this  method  of  boring  a rough  cylinder  with  one  cutter  would  be  tedious,  it 
will  be  best  to  prepare  the  cylinder  by  boring  with  six  cutters  in  the  usual  manner, 
at  four  operations,  and  then  to  bore  it  through,  fur  a fifth  time,  with  one  cutter, 
on  the  system  above  described ; and  with  the  aid  of  the  steelyard  carriage,  and  good 
tackle,  used  with  care,  1 expect  that  you  may  take  off  a clean  shaving,  and  leave  a 
surface  quite  smooth,  and  even  polished.” 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Smeaton’s  views  of  a complete  boring  machine 
were  realized,  till  Mr.  Wilkinson  invented  a new  machine,  which  is  now  in  uni- 
' wersal  use,  for  boring  steam-engine  cylinders,  and  which  will  be  described  in  its 
’proper  place. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE  TO  RAISE  WATER  FOR  WORKING 
MILLS,  BY  WATER-WHEELS. 

Mr.  Savory,  in  his  patent  of  1698,  and  in  his  Miner’s  Friend,  in  1703,  de- 
scribes the  application  of  his  engine,  to  supply  falls  of  water,  for  the  use  of  mills, 
of  every  form  and  species,  especially  where  coals  arc  cheap ; but  this  proposal  was 
never  acted  upon,  until  after  Newcomen’s  engine  had  been  brought  into  general 
use,  for  draining  mines,  and  supplying  toivns  with  water. 

About  1753,  a fire-engine  was  used  by  Mr.  Champion,  of  Bristol,  for  the  first 
mover  in  an  extensive  brass  battery  work,  which  he  established  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. There  were  several  overshot  water-wheels,  worked  by  water,  which  was 
pumped  up  into  a large  reservoir  by  the  fire-engine,  and  after  flowing  on  the  wheels, 
to  give  them  motion,  it  ivas  again  raised  by  the  engine  from  the  pool  beneath  the 
wheels,  into  the  upper  reservoir ; so  that  the  same  water  circulated  continually. 
This  work  was  carried  on  for  about  20  years,  but  it  was  then  given  up,  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  the  coals  consumed  by  the  engine. 

The  manufactories  which  employed  mechanical  power  and  mills,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Inst  century,  were  small,  and  very  few  in  number,  compared  with  those 
of  the  present  day  ; some  hud  horse  machines,  but  most  of  them  were  situated  upon 
falls  of  water,  which  afforded  as  mueh  power  as  they  required  for  a long  time  after 
their  first  establishment  ; but  in  time,  by  the  progressive  increase  of  business, 
manufacturers  generally  felt  a want  of  greater  power. 

About  17-'>1',  Mr.  Smeaton  made  his  improvements  upon  the  mode  of  applying 
the  natural  powers  of  wind  and  water,  to  mills,  whereby  the  performance  of  almost 
all  the  mills  then  existing,  could  be  doubled  with  the  same  supplies  of  water.  He 
had  an  extensive  practice  in  directing  the  construction  of  such  mills  during 
30  years;  and  the  numerous  specimens  which  he  left  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  copied  by  others  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  till  the  improved  methods 
of  constructing  water-mills  became  general,  and  was  attended  with  great  benefit  to 
trade. 

In  some  instances,  where  water  was  scarce  in  summer,  horse  machines  were 
constructed  to  work  the  mill  in  dry  seasons;  and  Mr.  Smeaton  once  made  a horse 
machine  to  return  or  throw  back  the  water  for  a mill,  in  short-water  times. 

The  natural  waterfalls  being  thus  employed  to  advantage,  the  necessity  of 
employing  steam  power  for  mills  was  not  felt  until  some  years  afteiwards,  when 
manufactories  had  become  greatly  extended  beyond  their  former  scale  ; and  having 
no  other  resource,  fire-engines  were  then  erected  to  return  the  water,  and  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  natural  supplies. 

This  application  was  first  made,  about  the  year  I76O  or  1765,  at  the  great 
iron-works  at  Coicbrook  Dale,  or  at  Carron,  where  several  water-wheels  being 
required  for  the  different  operations  of  their  manufacture,  they  were  all  worked  by 
the  water  of  a river;  but  in  the  summer  months,  the  supply  necessarily  became 
short,  so  as  to  be  insufficient  to  work  them  all.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  iron  manufacture,  to  keep  the  furnaces  blown  continually  without  inter- 
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mission,  that  the  heat  may  never  be  abated,  and  accordingly  the  first  returning 
engines  were  erected  in  order  to  work  the  blowing  machines  for  the  furnaces  ; but 
the  application  thus  begun  from  necessity  being  found  to  answer  very  well,  the  use 
of  engines  w'as  afterwards  extended  for  other  purposes. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  returning  engines  were  brought  into  use 
to  assist  mills  which  had  a natural  water-fall,  that  any  mills  were  erected  with  an 
entire  dependence  ujxm  the  supply  from  a fire-engine.  The  first  attempt  of  this 
kind  appears  to  have  been  made  by  a Mr.  Oxley,  in  17ti2.  He  constructed  a machine 
to  draw  coals  out  of  a coal-pit,  at  Hartley  Colliery,  near  Seaton  Delaval  in  North- 
umberland ; it  was  originally  intended  to  turn  the  machine  with  a continuous 
circular  motion,  to  be  derived  from  the  direct  action  of  the  lever  of  the  fire-engine  ; 
but  that  plan  not  being  found  to  answer,  the  engine  was  afterwards  altered  to 
raise  water,  to  supply  a water-wheel,  by  which  the  machine  was  worked.  'ITiis 
engine  continued  to  work  for  some  years  ; and  though  it  was  at  length  abandoned 
on  account  of  its  defective  construction,  it  proved  the  practicability  of  the  method, 
and  gave  rise  to  several  other  attempts  to  draw  eoals  by  water-wheels  supplied  by  a 
fire-engine ; but  these  first  trials  proved  abortive,  from  want  of  skill  in  the  several 
projectors,  who  were  the  common  engine-makers  for  the  collieries,  and  who  were 
equally  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  proper  application  of  fire  to  the  engine, 
and  of  water  to  the  water-wheel. 

In  177(>>  hir.  Smeaton  constructed  a small  oil-mill  at  Hull,  to  be  worked  by 
the  spare  water  from  the  engine  for  the  water-works  (see  p.  257),  »nd  the  next 
year  he  erected  a water-wheel  and  machine  for  drawing  coals,  with  a fire-engine  to 
supply  it  with  water ; this  was  perhaps  the  second  instance  of  a steam-engine  being 
constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a water-wheel,  or  at  least  which 
answered  the  purpose  so  completely  as  to  become  an  established  plan  for  real  use. 


An  Atmospheric  Engine  to  raise  'coaler,  to  supply  a lEaler-coheel  and  Machine  for 

drau'ing  up  Coals  out  of  a Coal-mine,  designed  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  1777. 

Mr.  Smeaton  had  constructed  a machine  in  1774,  to  draw  coals  out  of  a pit 
100  yards  deep,  by  the  power  of  an  overshot  water-wheel,  37  feet  diameter,  instead 
of  by  horses,  as  had  been  the  common  practice  at  most  collieries.  This  machine 
was  erected  on  the  estate  of  .Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  at  GriflT  in  Warwickshire,  upon 
the  same  colliery  where  the  first  atmospheric  engine  was  erected  by  Mr.  New- 
comen in  1712.  'Fhe  water-wheel  was  1 foot  wide,  and  the  buckets  10  inches 
deep  ; but  it  drew  up  a corf  or  basket  of  coals,  weighing  5 cwt.  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  50  fathoms  deep,  in  a minute  and  a half. 

'ITie  success  of  this  machine  rendered  it  desirable  to  use  the  same  means  of 
drawing  coals,  in  other  situations  where  a natural  fall  of  water  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. Mr.  S.  therefore  proposed  to  construct  a fire-engine,  to  raise  the  water 
into  a i-cservoir,  from  which  it  should  flow  into  the  buckets  of  an  overshot  water- 
wheel ; and  this  by  wheelwork  would  give  motion  to  a bairel,  by  which  the  ropes 
could  be  wound  up,  to  draw  the  baskets  of  coal  out  of  the  mine.  'Fliis  plan  had 
been  practised  before  at  Newcastle,  but  owing  to  defective  proportions  in  the 
engine,  and  in  the  machine,  such  very  inadequate  effects  were  ubtainctl,  that  the 
method  was  not  made  to  answer  so  well  as  drawing  by  horses,  and  had  been  aban- 
-doned. 

'Fhc  first  of  these  fire-engine  coal-machines  was  set  up  at  Long  Renton  col- 
liery in  1777>  to  draw  coals  from  a pit  82  fathoms  deep.  The  cylinder  of  the 
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engine  was  26  inches  diameter,  and  the  piston  made  5-J  feet  stroke ; IS  J strokes 
per  minute,  that  is,  78  feet  motion  per  rain. : the  pump  was  18^  inches  diameter, 
and  raised  the  water  34  feet,  'fhe  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump 
was  3975  lbs.,  raised  78  feet  per  minute,  which  is  equal  to  9tV  horse  power.  The 
quantity  of  water  raised  was  146  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  injection  water  wa.s  supplied  from  the  main  cistern  into  which  the  pump 
rai.sed  the  water,  so  that  there  was  no  separate  injection  pump ; the  aperture  of 
the  injection  spout  was  } of  an  inch  square,  and  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  cistern  was  l6j  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  orifice  («).  Allowing 
6 cubic  feet  per  minute  to  have  been  expended  for  the  injection,  it  will  leave 
140  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  the  supply  of  the  water-wheel,  which  was  30  feet 
diameter. 

The  construction  of  this  engine  was  different  from  any  of  those  previously 
described,  because  it  was  intended  to  be  occasionally  removed  from  one  pit  of  the 
colliery  to  another,  as  the  convenience  of  the  workings  might  require.  Hence 
there  was  no  building,  or  engine-house  of  masonry,  except  the  setting  of  the 
boiler,  and  the  foundation  walls  or  piers ; but  all  the  moving  parts  were  supported 
in  a wooden  framing,  and  in  place  of  a great  lever,  a wheel  or  large  pulley  was 
substituted  ; the  chains  from  the  piston  rod  being  immediately  connected  with  the 
chains  for  the  pump-rod,  were  passed  round  the  upper  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  in  the  manner  of  a rope  and  pulley,  so  that  the  descent  of  the  piston 
drew  up  the  pump-bucket,  and  its  column  of  water,  with  an  equal  motion  to  that 
of  the  piston,  but  in  a contrary  direction.  By  this  arrangement,  the  pump  was 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  cylinder  than  in  lever-engines,  and  as  there  was  no 
lever  wall  between  them,  the  whole  engine  was  brought  into  less  compass.  (An 
engraving  and  description  of  this  engine  is  given  in  Mr.  Smeaton’s  Reports, 
Vol.  II.  p.  IAS). 

The  boiler  was  10  feet  diameter;  the  fire-grate  3 feet  square  (=9  square 
feet).  The  chimney  1 9 inches  square  within,  and  the  top  40  feet  high  above  the 
fire-grate.  The  boiler  was  set  in  brickwork  in  the  usual  manner  of  Mr.  .Smeaton’s 
engines,  as  before  de.scribcd,  and  formed  a cubical  mass  of  about  14  feet  square,  and 
about  15  feet  high  above  the  foundation,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  of  the 
boiler  rose  up  above  the  brickwork ; at  one  side  of  this  cube  of  brickwork  the 
chimney  was  placed,  and  also  a wall  was  carried  up  on  that  side,  to  a height  of 
4 feet  above  the  top  of  the  briekwork  for  the  boiler,  to  sustain  one  end  of  the 
timber  frame  which  supported  the  upper  works  of  the  engine,  the  other  end  of 
the  frame  being  placed  on  the  top  of  a wall,  which  was  built  up  19  feet  high  from 
the  foundation,  opposite  to  one  side  of  the  boiler,  and  9 feet  distant  thercl'rom,  so 
as  to  leave  that  space  between  them  for  the  pump,  and  the  working  gear ; and  the 
lower  part  of  the  sjiace  lieing  sunk  in  the  ground,  formed  a tank  or  pit  for  the 
water,  which  the  pump  was  to  raise. 

The  wood  frame  consisted  of  two  isosceles  triangles,  fixed  up  in  vertical  planes 
parallel  to  each  other,  leaving  a space  of  5 feet  clear  between  them  ; each  triangle 
was  about  23  feet  base,  and  2.3  feet  peqicndicular,  and  coiise({Ucntly  the  angle  at 
the  vertex  was  about  60  degrees  ; the  ba.se  of  each  triangle  was  composed  of  two 
beams,  so  combined  as  to  make  a scantling  of  24  inches  deep,  by  12  inches  broad, 
and  27  feet  long ; the  ends  of  which  rested  upon  the  tops  of  the  two  foundation 
walls  before  mentioned,  and  which  had  23  feet  clear  space  between  them.  The 

(n)  Tlic  aperture  of  the  injection-cap,  and  the  quantity  allmred  for  injection,  arc  liolli  greater 
tlian  in  .Mr.  Smenton's  table,  p.  183  ; because  tlie  height  of  the  injection  column  is  much  less  then  is 
prescribed  by  that  table. 
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axis  of  the  pulley-wheel  was  sustained  by  the  vertices  of  the  triangles,  the  gud- 
geon.s  of  the  axis  being  supported  in  brasses,  fitted  into  cast-iron  cap  pieces  or 
boxes,  which  were  properly  adapted  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  beams  which  formed 
the  sloping  sides  of  eacn  triangle ; these  beams  were  12  inches  square. 

The  two  triangular  frames  were  firmly  united  by  several  horizontal  traverse 
pieces,  framed  into  them,  and  proper  tycbolts  and  oblique  braces,  so  as  to  make  a 
firm  frame,  which  resembled  the  letter  A in  its  elevation. 

The  axis  of  the  pulley-wheel  was  of  wood,  about  24  inches  diameter  in  the 
middle,  and  IS  inches  at  each  end,  and  .7  feet  long,  well  hooped  with  iron,  and 
with  a cast-iron  axis  5 inches  diameter  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  wood, 
with  gudgeons  'kj-  inches  diameter  projecting  out  from  the  wood,  each  end  to  rest 
in  the  brasses  at  the  top  of  the  triangle  frames ; the  wheel  which  was  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  this  axis  was  10  feet  diameter,  the  circular  rim  12  inches  broad  on  the 
edge,  by  5 inches  thick,  framed  with  10  arms  mortised  into  tlie  axis,  in  the  manner 
of  a waggon  wheel. 

The  cylinder  stood  in  a vertical  position,  within  the  space  between  the  two 
triangle  frames ; and  its  bottom  had  strong  arms,  projecting  on  each  side,  from  its 
flange,  so  as  to  reach  across  to  the  two  great  horizontal  beams,  or  basis  of  the  two 
triangles : and  the  ends  of  the  four  arms  were  bolted  to  those  beams,  so  os  to  con- 
fine the  cylinder  very  firmly  down  ; it  stood  over  the  centre  of  the  dome  of  the 
boiler,  so  that  the  steam-pipe,  which  was  4A  inches  diameter,  rose  up  to  the  hemi- 
spherical cylinder  bottom  as  usual ; but  tlie  cylinder  was  confined  down  by  its 
bottom,  instead  of  being  suspended  by  its  middle,  the  basis  of  the  triangles  serving 
for  cylinder  beams. 

The  piston-shank  was  of  wrought  iron,  2^  inches  square,  connected  at  the 
upper  end  with  two  parallel  chains,  which  applied  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
wneel ; these  two  chains  were  united  by  two  iron  bars,  or  long  curved  links,  to  a 
similar  pair  of  chains  to  suspend  the  pump  rod,  which  was  also  of  iron,  and  went 
down  into  the  pump  barrel,  the  bucket  being  affixed  to  the  lower  end.  The  two 
long  links  which  connected  the  two  pairs  of  chains,  were  curved  to  fit  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  and  were  fastened  thereto  to  prevent  slipping. 

The  upright  column  of  the  pump  was  35  feet  high,  composed  of  5 lengths, 
joined  by  flange^  and  screw  bolts.  The  lowest  piece,  called  the  wind-bore,  stood 
with  its  flat  bottom  on  a large  foundation  stone,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  or  tank, 
which  contained  about  2^^  feet  depth  of  water ; and  round  the  lower  end  were  8 
holes  or  upright  slits,  3^  inehes  wide  by  3 inches  high,  to  admit  the  water  freely, 
but  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  extraneous  matters;  the  wind-bore  was  18  inches 
diameter  within,  but  near  the  upper  part,  which  was  united  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
working  barrel,  it  was  enlarged  to  form  a conical  seating,  into  which  the  lower 
clack  or  fixed  valve  was  jambed,  and  fastened  like  a plug ; and  immediately  above 
this  conical  seat  was  an  opening  20  inches  square  in  one  side,  to  take  the  clack  in 
or  out  when  necessary  : the  opening  being  closed  by  a strong  iron  door,  screwed 
on  by  8 bolts,  passing  through  a flange  projecting  all  round  the  opening. 

The  working  barrel,  which  was  joined  to  the  upper  end  of  the  wind-bore, 
was  inches  diameter,  and  f>^  feet  long,  truly  bored  within  ; and  immediately 
above  it  was  a short  length,  containing  an  opening  20  inches  square,  to  give  access 
to  the  bucket,  or  to  tue  it  out  when  necessary,  and  with  a door  to  screw  on. 
Lastly,  above  this  bucket  door-piece,  were  two  lengths  of  pump  pipes,  19j  inches 
diameter,  which  reached  up  to  the  wooden  pump-trough  or  spout,  for  conveying 
the  water  into  the  reservoir  for  the  water-wheel ; the  pump-trough  was  much 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  reached  very  nearly  up  to  the  pulley 
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wheel,  being  supported  by  the  pump,  which  was  steadied,  by  being  fastened  to  one 
of  the  horizontal  cross  pieces  Wtween  the  triangle  frames  j part  of  the  pump-rod 
depending  from  the  chains  was  of  wrought  iron,  inches  square,  but  the  rest, 
down  to  the  bucket  shank,  was  made  of  cast-iron,  4 indies  square,  made  in  three 
lengths  of  5 feet  each,  united  together  by  joints,  with  pins  1 J inches  diameter : 
the  weight  of  these  massive  rods  served  for  a counterweight,  to  balance,  and  draw 
up  the  piston. 

'I'he  reservoir  or  trougli,  which  received  the  water  from  the  spout  of  the 
pump  and  conveyed  it  to  the  water-wheel,  was  18  feet  long,  by  5 feet  wide,  and 
9 feet  2 inches  deep  in  water  when  full ; one  end  of  it,  which  was  next  to  the 
engine,  rested  upon  a tall  pier  of  brickwork,  and  the  other  end  which  reached 
over  the  water  w heel,  was  supported  by  two  upright  posts,  erected  from  the  ground, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  wheel ; the  end  of  the  trough  over  the  wheel  was  made 
deeper,  by  an  addition  of  a trough  10  inches  deep,  beneath  the  bottom  j and  this 
trough  formed  the  sjiout,  to  deliver  the  water  into  the  buckets  of  the  wheel,  and 
was  accordingly  fitted  with  an  upright  sluice,  or  drop  shuttle,  to  cut  off  the  flow 
of  water,  when  the  wheel  was  to  be  stopjied.  The  bottom  of  this  spout,  which  was 
horizontal,  was  38  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  resetwoir  when 
full,  and  was  2 inches  below  the  top  of  the  water-wheel,  which  was  30  feet 
diameter. 

'Ilic  bottom  of  the  wheel  was  2 inches  above  the  tail  water,  in  the  lower  pit 
or  cistciTi,  which  rcccivetl  the  water  from  the  wheel,  and  from  which  the  pump  of 
the  engine  drew  its  water,  ns  before  mentioned  i so  that  the  same  water  circulated 
continually,  being  raised  up  out  of  the  ]>it  by  the  pump,  into  one  end  of  the  top 
reservoir,  and  running  out  at  the  spout  at  the  other  end  thereof,  into  the  buckets 
of  the  wheel ; then  descending  therein,  till  it  fell  out  into  one  end  of  the  lower 
pit,  and  running  to  the  other  end  thereof,  it  was  raised  again  by  the  pump. 

The  upper  eislem  being  18  feet  by  5 feet,  contained  180  cubic  feet  of  water, 
when  2 feet  deep,  and  the  expenditure  upon  the  wheel  being  140  cubic  feet  {>er  mi- 
nute, the  cistern  would  supply  the  wheel  for  full  1 j:  minutes  in  case  the  engine 
stopped  by  any  accident.  A large  trunk  or  waste  pipe  was  provided  at  one  side  of 
the  cistern,  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water,  whenever  it  rose  to  26  inches  deep 
in  the  reservoir ; this  waste  trunk  went  down  by  the  side  of  the  pier  which  sup- 
ported the  cistern,  and  rctunied  the  water  into  the  lower  pit. 

In  addition  to  the  drop  shuttle  before  mentioued,  there  was  another  shuttle 
in  the  spout,  which  was  regulated  to  permit  the  water  to  flow  out  just  as  fast  as  the 
engine  would  raise  it  up  again  ; and  also  ns  the  water-wheel  required,  when  work- 
ing at  a proper  speed ; this  height  being  found  by  experiment,  the  shuttle  was 
nailed  fast  with  that  opening ; the  other  or  drop  shuttle,  was  in  all  cases  drawn 
quite  up,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  freely,  or  put  quite  down  to  stop  it  entirely. 

The  water-wheel  was  30  feet  diameter  outside,  with  7~  buckets ; the  width 
inside  the  buckets  16  inches ; and  the  depth  of  the  buckets  12  inches  j the  water 
was  poured  from  the  spout  in  a horizontal  direction,  into  the  highest  bucket  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel. 

The  wheel  had  12  anus  or  radii,  6 inches  square  at  the  centre,  and  4 inches 
by  6 at  the  rim.  The  arms  were  affixed  to  a cast-iron  axis,  10  feet  long  between 
the  bearings,  [)  inches  diameter  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  ®t  each  end,  with 
gudgeons  at  each  end,  6 inches  diameter,  and  6 inches  length  of  bearing.  The 
water-wheel  was  fixed  on,  near  one  end  of  this  axis,  by  means  of  a circular  flange, 
or  flat  plates  inches  thick,  and  !•  feet  diameter,  against  which  the  12  wooden  arms 
were  applied,  and  fastened  by  two  holts  through  each ; the  axis  had  also  two  square 
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boxes,  to  fasten  on  the  two  main  cog-wheels ; one  of  these  boxes  was  near  the 
middle  of  the  axis,  and  the  other  was  near  to  one  end. 

Each  cog-wheel  was  feet  diameter,  with  88  cogs,  or  teeth,  projecting 
from  the  flat  face  of  the  wheel,  parallel  to  its  axis ; the  cogs  of  the  two  wheels 
were  turned  towards  each  other,  and  they  received  a trundle  or  lantern,  of  20 
staves,  between  them,  so  that  it  could  be  turned  round  either  by  one  wheel,  or  by 
the  other ; but  the  diameter  of  the  trundle  being  less  than  the  space  between  the 
teeth  of  the  two  face  wheels,  it  could  not  be  engaged  with  both  at  the  same  time. 

This  trundle  was  fixed  on  one  end  of  a horizontal  axis  of  fir  wood,  37  feet 
long,  and  14  inches  square,  the  other  end  of  which  was  connected  with  the  axis  of 
the  barrel,  by  which  the  ropes  were  wound  up  out  of  the  pit.  The  gudgeon, 
which  was  fastened  into  that  end  of  the  long  wooden  axis  where  the  trundle  was 
fixed,  was  S inches  diameter,  and  5 inches  length  of  bearing,  made  of  wrought  iron 
steeled  on  the  outside,  and  hardened.  This  gudgeon  was  supported  in  an  upright 
beam  or  post,  which  stood  up  between  the  two  cog-wheels,  and  the  beam  was 
moveable  about  a centre  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  so  that  by  inclining  it  towards 
either  cog-wheel,  the  trundle  could  be  thrown  into  gear,  with  the  teeth  of  one 
wheel,  or  of  the  other,  and  would  accordingly  he  turned  round,  in  one  direction  or 
in  the  other,  so  as  to  wind  up  or  let  down  the  ropes,  although  the  water-wheel  and 
its  cog-wheels,  continued  always  to  turn  the  same  way  round,  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  whieh  was  poured  into  its  buckets  from  the  spout  (a). 

The  top  of  the  upright  beam,  which  supported  the  gudgeon  of  the  long  axis, 
was  carried  up  to  a considerable  height  above  the  cog-wheels,  into  a small  house  or 
cabin  which  was  erected  over  them,  for  a man  to  stand  in,  and  by  moving  the  top 
end  of  the  upright  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  trundle  and  barrel  could  be  made 
to  turn  either  way  at  pleasure ; or  by  keeping  it  in  the  middle  position,  it  would 
remain  detached  from  both  wheels ; the  top  ol  the  upright  was  guided  in  a groove, 
or  long  mortise,  in  a horizontal  beam,  and  two  pairs  of  pulley-blocks  were  attached 
to  it,  to  give  the  man  a purchase,  to  haul  the  l>eam  one  way  or  the  other,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tiller  of  a great  ship  is  moved,  and  when  the  trundle  was  en- 
gaged with  either  cog-wheel,  the  beam  could  be  fastened  to  that  side,  by  putting  a 
pin  through  the  mortise. 

To  enable  the  man  to  govern  the  motion  of  the  machine,  the  great  cog-wheel 
nearest  to  the  water-wheel,  was  encompassed  by  a brake  or  gripe,  similar  to  that 
for  a windmill,  and  provided  with  a lever,  by  which  the  brake  could  be  drawn  tight 
round  the  wheel,  ana  thus  occasion  so  much  friction,  as  to  stop  the  motion  of  the 
water-wheel ; the  lever  for  this  brake  was  placed  in  the  cabin,  that  the  same  man 
might  manage  it;  and  he  had  also  a handle  like  a bell-pull,  to  raise  or  let  fall  the 
shuttle  of  the  water-wheel,  whenever  he  required  to  stop  or  start  the  machine. 

The  barrel  on  which  the  ropes  were  wound,  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  long 
horizontal  axis,  and  connected  therewith  ; it  was  shaped  like  a barrel,  or  two  cones 
Joined  base  to  base,  5^  feet  diameter  in  the  middle,  3 feet  diameter  at  each  end, 
and  10^  feet  long ; the  barrel  had  a central  wooden  axis  1 foot  square,  on  which 
were  fastened  five  wheels  of  different  sizes,  and  on  these  the  wooden  staves  of  the 
barrel  were  nailed  ; a gudgeon  was  fixed  into  each  end  of  the  axis  to  support  it ; 
the  gudgeon  at  the  extreme  end  being  wrought  iron,  3 inches  diameter,  and  4^ 
inches  length  of  bearing ; the  gudgeon  at  the  other  end  was  cast  iron,  4 inches 
diameter,  and  C inches  long ; it  was  strongly  fixed  into  the  wooden  axis,  because  all 


(a)Tl)U  machioe  is  described  in  Hcea's  Cyclopaedia,  V'ol.  XXXVIII.  article  VVikdimg  Macbint., 
«ritb  an  eo^arin^  from  a drawing  tnaite  by  tbe  author,  'from  Mr.  Smeaton’s  original  plans. 
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the  force  to  turn  the  barrel  was  communicated  by  this  gudgeon,  the  extreme  end 
thcreofbeing  a projecting  square,  which  was  received  into  a cast-iron  socket,  fixed 
fast  on  the  extreme  end  of  tne  long  wooden  axis. 

The  axis  of  the  barrel  was  placed  horizontal,  in  a direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  water-wheel,  and  the  gudgeons  at  each  end  of  the  barrel  were  sup- 
ported by  a suitable  frame  of  timber  work ; the  projecting  square  and  socket,  by 
which  the  motion  was  communicated  from  the  long  axis,  was  fitted  with  sufficient 
play  to  allow  that  small  alteration  of  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  which  took 
place,  when  the  trundle  at  the  other  end  of  the  axis  was  thrown  from  one  cog- 
wheel to  the  other,  and  it  teas  to  render  this  deviation  insensible,  that  the  axis  was 
made  so  long  as  37  feet. 

The  horizontal  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel  to  the  middle  or 
largest  part  of  the  barrel  was  50  feet,  and  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  barrel 
to  the  centre  of  the  pit  of  the  colliery  was  also  50  feet ; the  ropes  from  the  barrel 
were  conducted  over  pulleys,  in  an  inclined  direction,  to  two  large  pulleys  fixed  in 
a frame,  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  at  t20  feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ; after  bending  over  these  pulleys,  the  ropes  descended  into  the  pit,  which 
was  82  fathoms  perpendicular  depth. 

There  were  two  separate  ropes  wound  about  the  barrel,  in  opposite  directions, 
in  order  to  draw  two  corves,  or  baskets,  of  coals  alternately,  a full  corfe  being 
drawn  up  by  one  rope,  whilst  the  empty  corfe  was  let  down  by  the  other  rope ; 
each  half  of  the  length  of  the  conical  barrel,  was  adapted  to  wind  up  one  of  the 
ropes;  and  the  end  of  the  rope  being  fastened  to  the  small  end  ot  the  barrel, 
every  successive  coil  of  the  rope  wrapped  round  a larger  part  of  the  barrel,  till  it 
arrived  at  the  middle  or  largest  part ; the  surface  of  each  half  of  the  barrel  was 
calculated  to  hold  about  8-t  fathoms  of  that  rope  which  wound  about  it.  'Die 
diameter  of  the  rope  was  about  inches,  and  each  half  of  the  barrel  being  5^  feet 
long  (=  f)3  inches),  it  would  receive  very  nearly  Sy  coils  of  the  rope,  supposing 
them  to  be  laid  in  close  contact  side  by  side ; the  small  ends  of  the  barrel  (3  feet 
diameter)  was  feet  circumfei-ence,  and  the  largest  part  (54  feet  diameter)  wa.s 
lC-49  feet  circumference,  or  7'07  feet  larger  than  the  smallest  part;  as  this  in, 
crease  was  gained  in  39  roils,  the  progressive  increase  of  length,  wound  up  at  each 
successive  coil,  must  have  been  *18  of  a foot. 

The  intention  of  giving  the  barrel  a conical  form,  was  to  compensate  for  the 
unequal  resistance  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  two  ropes ; for  instance,  when 
the  full  corfe  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  weight  of  all  the  82  fathoms  of 
rope,  which  was  hanging  down  in  the  pit,  would  be  an  extra  weight  to  be  raised 
by  the  machine  in  addition  to  that  of  the  corfe  itself  and  the  coals  in  it ; because  the 
other  rope  for  the  empty  corfe,  being  all  wound  up  round  the  barrel,  its  weight 
could  not  act  as  a counterpoise.  Now,  in  proportion  os  the  full  corfe  was  drawn 
up  from  the  Imttom  of  the  pit,  the  weight  of  tne  rope  by  which  it  was  suspended 
would  occasion  less  and  less  resistance  to  the  motion  ; and  also  the  weight  of  tho 
other  rope,  by  which  the  empty  corfe  was  let  down  into  the  pit,  would  begin  to 
act  as  a counterpoise  to  that  resistance,  and  would  balance  a greater  and  neater 
part  of  the  resistance,  as  more  of  that  rope  was  let  down,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
resistance  itself  diminished,  as  more  of  the  ascending  rope  was  wound  up. 

A rope,  which  is  5 inches  circumference,  weighs  about  5*6  lbs.  per  fathom, 
so  that  82  fathoms  would  have  weighed  nearly  4ti0  Ris.  The  weight  of  the  empty 
corfe  was  about  84  lbs.  and  the  weight  of  the  coals  contained  in  it  was  about  6| 
cwt.  or  700  lbs. 

Tlie  weight  to  be  drawn  up,  when  the  full  corfe  was  at  the  bottom  of  tho  pit. 
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w«s  (700  -|-  8t  -f-  460  =)  1244  lbs.  which  acted  at  the  smallest  part  of  the  barrel, 
or  a radius  of  feet,  and  would  be  equal  to  (1244  X 1'5  =)  180()  lbs.  acting  at 
a radius  of  1 foot ; the  counterbalance  to  this  would  be  merely  the  weight  of  the 
empty  corfe,  84  lbs.  but  as  it  acted  on  the  largest  part  of  the  barrel  at  a radius  of 
2^  feet,  it  would  be  equal  to  (84  X 2*  036  = ) 220  lbs.  acting  at  a radius  of  1 foot, 
and  the  whole  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  barrel  would  be  equal  to  (1806  — 
2*0  =)  1G4C  lbs.  acting  at  one  foot  radius. 

When  the  full  corfe  was  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  the  weight  would  be 
(700  -4  84  =)  784  lbs.  acting  at  2|  feet  radius,  or  equal  to  (784  X 2‘625  zi) 
2058  lbs.  at  one  foot  radius ; the  counterbalance  was  (84  -t-  4(i0  = ) 544,  acting  at 
IJ  feet  radius,  or  (544  X l'6zi)816  lbs.  at  one  foot  radius,  and  the  whole  resist- 
ance to  the  motion  of  the  barrel  would  be  equal  to  (2058  — 8I6  =)  1242  lbs. 
acting  at  one  foot  radius. 

Here  wc  see  that  the  form  of  the  barrel  was  not  sufficiently  conical,  to  pro- 
duce a complete  uniformity  of  resistance;  for  it  was  l64ti  at  the  beginning,  and 
only  1242  at  the  end,  or  very  nearly  as  4 to  3,  and  therefore,  if  the  suiiply  of 
water  to  the  water-wheel  had  been  uniform,  its  motion  would  have  accelerated 
considerably  during  the  drawing  up  of  the  corfe. 

This  machine  was  adapted  to  stop  the  flow  of  water  on  the  water-wheel  by 
its  own  motion  ; and  the  moment  of  stopping  was  so  regulated  as  to  bring  the  full 
corfe  exactly  to  the  top  of  the  pit  and  no  more : for  this  purpose  a pinion  of  1.5 
teeth  was  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  gudgeon  of  the  long  axis,  at  that  end 
where  the  trundle  was  fixed  ; this  pinion  turned  a wheel  of  GO  teeth  (or  4 to  1), 
fixed  on  the  end  of  a horizontal  spindle,  which  was  placed  between  the  two  great 
cog-wheels,  iu  continuation  of  the  direction  of  the  long  axis,  hut  higher  up ; on 
the  other  end  of  this  spindle  was  a pinion  of  8 teeth,  to  turn  a wheel  of  80  teeth 
(or  10  to  1 of  the  pinion),  it  was  called  the  count-wheel,  and  was  mounted  on  a 
horizontal  axis,  situated  over  the  first  spindle,  and  parallel  thereto ; it  is  evident 
that  the  count-wheel  would  make  one  revolution  in  40  turns  of  the  rope  barrel, 
and  about  38  coils  of  the  rope  round  the  barrel  was  sufficient  to  wind  up  the  82 
fathoms  of  rope. 

The  count-wheel  operated  upon  the  shuttle  of  the  water-wheel,  by  means  of 
two  curved  pieces  of  iron,  which  were  affixed  to  its  rim,  and  projected  from  the 
flat  face  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  intercept  and  lilt  up  a dettent,  whenever  these 
pmces  were  brought  beneath  the  dettent,  by  the  revolving  motion  of  the  count-wheel. 
The  dettent  was  connected  with  the  lever  which  governed  the  moveable  shuttle, 
and  raised  or  lowered  it,  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  upon  the  wheel.  The  pro- 
jections were  screwed  against  the  face  of  the  count-wheel,  and  their  positions  were 
so  adjusted,  that  when  the  machine  had  drawn  the  corfe  nearly  up  to  the  top  of 
the  pit,  one  of  the  projections  of  the  count-wheel  would  intercept  the  dettent,  and 
put  down  the  shuttle,  to  stop  the  water  at  the  proper  moment,  so  that  the  motion 
of  the  water-wheel  would  expend  it.sclf,  and  the  machine  would  come  to  rest  when 
the  corfe  was  just  at  top,  without  any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  attendant. 
This  condition  could  be  easily  ensured  by  regulating  the  position  of  the  pro- 
jections on  the  count-wheel,  and  when  they  were  once  adjuster!,  they  would  always 
operate  correctly  ; as  the  count-wheel  turned  only  once  for  K)  turns  of  the  barrel, 
the  machine  would  draw  up  a corfe  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit  before  the  count- 
wheel  made  one  complete  turn. 

As  the  two  corves  ascended  and  descended  iu  the  same  pit  with  contrary 
motions,  they  passed  each  other  at  some  part  of  the  depth  of  the  pit,  near  the  half 
way ; and  by  the  swinging  motion  of  the  coi-ves  they  were  liable  to  strike  together 
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at  the  moment  of  meeting,  and  sometimes  part  of  the  coals  would  be  thrown  out 
oy  the  shock.  To  diminish  the  eril  of  such  accidents,  a smaller  projection  was 
fixed  on  the  count-wheel,  and  it  raised  the  dettent  in  order  to  lower  the  shuttle, 
and  diminish  the  flow  of  water  on  the  wheel,  that  the  machine  might  move  slowly 
whilst  the  corves  were  passing  each  other  in  the  j)it ; but  as  soon  a.s  they  had 
passed,  the  projection,  having  quitted  the  dettent,  the  shuttle  would  be  again 
raised  to  give  a full  supply  of  water,  and  restore  the  full  motion  to  the  machine, 
which  it  continued,  till  the  full  corfc  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  pit. 

Tliis  machine  drew  up  a corfe,  containing  ttO  pecks  of  coals,  weight  6^  cwt. 
or  700  lbs.  from  a depth  of  82  fathoms,  in  the  space  of  2 minutes,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  30  corves  per  hour}  and,  including  all  stoppages,  it  commonly  drew  17 
score,  or  340  con'es  in  12  hours,  and  sometimes  20  score  (=  “lOO  corves)  in  14 
hours. 

The  engine  was  worked  entirely  with  waste  coals,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  len  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  but  in  12  minutes’  time  the  machine  drew 
up  all  the  waste  coals  which  the  engine  would  consume  in  12  hours.  The  engine 
and  machine  were  attended  by  three  men. 

Sixteen  horses  had  been  before  re<juired  to  do  the  same  work,  and  were  only  able 
to  continue  it  during  12  hours  per  day  : they  required  four  men  to  look  after  them. 

As  the  machine  raised  a weight  of  7OO  lbs.  through  a height  of  82  fathoms  in 
2 minutes,  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of  246  feet  per  min.  X 700  lbs.  = 172  200  lbs. 
raised  I foot  per  min.  33  000  lbs.  = S'  22  horse-power.  The  quantity  of  water 
supplied  by  the  engine  to  the  water-wheel  was  140  cubic  feet  per  min.  raised  34 
feet  = 4760  cubic  feet,  raised  1 foot,  and  -t-  528  cubic  feet  = g-  02  horse-power ; 
so  that  the  friction  and  loss  of  power  to  move  the  machine,  supposing  no  coals  to 
have  been  raised  by  it,  was  3'  8 IP  out  of  9 IP.  Part  of  this  loss  was  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  the  fall  of  the  water,  in  entering  and  quitting  the  buckets  of  the 
water-wheel,  and  may  be  estimated  at  2'  25  IP  or  \ of  the  whole  power  exerted  by 
the  engine } at  this  rate  the  friction  of  the  several  gudgeons  and  cog-wheels,  and 
of  the  pulleys  for  the  ropes,  and  the  rigidity  of  these  ropes,  must  have  occasioned 
a resistance  of  1 ■ 65  IP, 

After  this  machine  was  set  to  work,  it  was  found  to  answer  so  much  better 
than  the  former  method  of  drawing  coals  by  horses,  that  the  proprietors  set  up 
another  of  the  same  dimensions,  which  also  gave  great  satisfaction } and  then  a 
third  was  erected : these  machines  were  afterwards  copied  at  other  collieries  near 
Newcastle. 

Mr.  Smeaton’s  coal  machines  were  found  to  answer  the  original  intention  of 
taking  them  to  pieces  and  removing  them  to  other  pits.  One  of  the  first  machines 
made  in  1778  wa-s  removed,  in  1785,  to  a new  pit  78  fathoms  deep,  from  which  it 
drew  up  a corfc  containing  20  pecks,  in  one  minute  } the  engine  making  14  strokes 
per  minute.  This  engine  being  situated  on  ground  which  was  entirely  under- 
mined and  laid  dry  by  the  subterranean  workings,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a full 
supply  of  water  for  injection,  the  utmost  quantity  which  could  be  brought  to  it 
from  a distance  through  a great  length  of  small  lead  pipe  was  only  90  gallons 
per  hour } but  the  walls  of  the  foundation  being  carefully  built  w'ith  cement,  to 
avoid  leakage,  and  the  warm  water  from  the  hot-well  being  conveyed  by  an  open 
trough  into  the  most  distant  part  of  the  pit,  in  which  the  water-wheel  worked,  it 
became  so  cooled  by  the  time  it  ran  back  to  the  pump,  and  was  raised  up  into  the 
reservoir,  as  to  work  the  engine  very  well  (a). 

(a)  In  tbts  case,  Mr.  Smeatoii  recommended^  that  the  waste  water  from  the  orerdow  of  the  hot 
well,  should  be  conveyed  In  a lead  pipe  down  into  the  centre  of  a circular  cistern,  or  pond,  in  the  0|>eu 
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In  1735,  a larjfer  coal  machine  was  constructed  at  I-«ng  Benton,  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  fimt  one,  but  to  draw  from  a pit  104.J^  fathoms  deep.  The  cylinder 
wa-s  .32  inches  diameter ; the  piston  made  G feet  stroke,  and  14  strokes  per  minute, 
= 84  feet  motion  per  min. ; the  boiler  was  1 1 feet  diameter ; the  pump  was  21 
inches  diameter,  and  the  same  stroke  as  the  cylinder : it  raised  the  water  about  .34 
feet  high  ; weight  of  the  column  of  water  5112  lbs.  This  was  an  exertion  of  13 
horsc-wwer ; for  51 12  lbs.  X 84  feet  = (429  408  -r  33  000  = ) 13  IP. 

The  water-wheel  was  30  feet  diameter,  and  1 J feet  wide,  within  the  buckets ; 
the  iron  axis  9:^  inches  diameter ; the  gudgeons  7 inches  diameter,  and  7 inches 
length  of  bearing  (5).  The  main  cog-wheels  had  90  teeth,  and  the  trundle  20 
rounds the  rope  barrel  was  12  feet  long,  3^  feet  diameter  at  the  ends,  and  6 feet 
diameter  in  the  middle. 

The  depth  of  the  pit  was  104’,  fathoms,  and  a corfc  containing  20  pecks  of 
coals,  weight  (>20lhs.,  was  drawn  up  from  the  bottom  in  1^  minute,  including  the 
time  of  striking,  or  detaching  the  full  corfc  at  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  hanging  on 
another  empty  one  to  go  down  again  ; the  empty  corfe  at  the  bottom  being  Ranged 
for  a full  one  in  the  same  time.  In  regular  working,  18  score,  or  360  corves,  were 
drawn  in  12  hours,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  1 corfe  in  2 minutes ; the  motion  of  the 
corfe  must  therefore  have  been  at  the  rate  of  313^  feet  per  minute. 

This  is  an  effect  of  5*89  horse-power;  for  f)20lbs.  X 313^  feet  = (19k 370, 
-r  33  000  = ) 5'  88  IP  ; so  that  out  of  1 3 IP  exerted  by  the  engine,  nearly  6 IP  was 
realized  ; and  assuming  that  of  the  whole  power  was  lost,  in  applying  the  water 
to  the  water-wheel,  we  shall  have  (J  of  13  = ) 9‘  75  IP  applied  to  the  machine,  to 
produce  an  effect  of  .I'  80  IP ; and  at  that  rate  the  friction  of  the  machine  must 
have  l>ecn  equal  to  3‘  86  IP. 

In  1782,  Mr.  Smeaton  erected  another  coal  machine  at  Walker  Colliery, 


air,  on  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  wheel  pit.  The  end  of  tlic  pipe  to  be  turned  un  with  a s|Miut,  so 
as  to  throw  up  the  water  in  the  air,  with  a jet  or  fountain  8 or  10  feet  hii^h;  ana  by  fallinf^  down 
a^io,  in  a shower  of  drops  through  the  air,  the  water  would  be  very  effectually  cooled ; and  still  far> 
ther  by  its  exposure  in  the  shallow  circular  basin  of  the  fountain,  Iwfore  it  returned  to  the  wheel  pit. 
This  expedient  was  not  found  requiaite  in  the  above  case,  but  it  may  be  of  use  in  others;  it  is  pro- 
babie  that  by  this  mode  of  coolings  the  water,  it  would  become  more  cl]ar;^*d  with  air  than  usual,  but 
as  it  is  advantageous  to  admit  some  air  into  the  cylinder  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  this  would  be  no 
objection. 

(A)  The  cast-iron  axes  for  the  water-wheels  of  these  machines,  as  first  executed,  proved  too 
weak,  they  all  broke  off  near  tl»e  large  fiangc  to  which  the  arms  of  the  wheel  were  fixed;  they  had 
been  in  constant  use  for  eight  years  without  any  indications  of  weakness,  and  then  both  failed  ab<»ut 
the  same  time,  and  in  frosty  weather;  Uie^'  uerc  9 inches  diameter,  at  the  ]iart  where  they  broke  off, 
and  the  metal  was  found  to  be  uns4mnd  internally;  they  were  replaced  by  other  axes  10^  inches 
diameter. 

A similar  accident  happened  to  the  axis  of  a larger  machine  at  Walker  Colliery ; it  was  replaced, 
and  then  it  broke  again,  and  was  re|nired  with  an  axis  lOj  inches  diameter. 

The  motion  of  the  water-wheel  being  stop|>cd  by  a brake,  applte<l  round  the  circumference  of  the 
great  cog-wheel,  the  energy  of  the  watcr-M-heel  oraisioncd  a very  great  twist  upon  the  axis,  parti- 
cularly when  the  machine  was  stopped  suddenly ; some  of  these  axes  broke  when  the  machines  were 
working  moderately,  but  probably  they  had  been  previously  overstrained. 

At  the  time  of  these  aocidents  between  *Z&  and  SO  large  axes  of  cast-ir«tn  were  in  use  for  wind- 
mills and  water-mills,  which  Nfr.  Smeaton  had  executed,  without  having  had  a single  instance  of  a 
failure;  but  some  of  them  broke  after  haring  been  in  use  five  or  six  years:  they  all  failed  nearly  at 
the  same  places,  and  the  metal  was  found  porous  and  hrdlow  within.  This  defect  was  in  consequence 
of  the  large  flanges  being  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  the  axis;  for  being  4 feet  diameter  and  finches 
thick,  the  contraction  of  so  large  a mass  of  metaJ  at  the  moment  of  its  congelation  must  hare  ab- 
sorbed or  drawn  out  the  fluid  metal  from  the  central  part  of  the  axis,  so  as  to  render  it  porous  and 
spongy.  The  flanges  were  afterwards  made  separately  from  the  axis,  and  fastened  on  it  by  wedges, 
and  in  this  way  the  cast-iron  axes  are  found  to  be  very  ^rmauent. 
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Newcastle ; it  was  on  the  same  construction  as  that  at  Long  Benton,  but  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  drew  coals  from  a pit  9^  fathoms  deep.  As  this  machinery  was 
set  up  in  the  expectation  of  working  for  18  years  at  the  same  pit,  the  engine  was 
built  in  a house  with  brick  walls,  on  the  usual  plan,  and  timber  framing  was  avoided 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  cylinder  was  36  inches  diameter,  and  the  piston  made  6|  feet  stroke, 
IS  strokes  per  minute,  on  an  average  = feet  motion  per  minute.  The  pump 
was  24-  inches  diameter,  and  the  same  length  of  stroke  as  the  cylinder ; it  lifted 
the  water  34  feet  high  ; the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  was  6677  lbs.  which 
it  raised  at  the  rate  of  84^  feet  per  minute,  which  is  an  exertion  of  17'  1 horse- 
power. 

The  boiler  was  12  feet  diameter,  and  12  feet  deep,  the  other  dimensions  of 
the  engine  were  according  to  Mr.  Smeaton’s  table  (p.  183).  The  overshot  water- 
wheel was  30  feet  diameter,  1-^  feet  broad,  with  7^  buckets,  it  was  fixed  upon  a 
cast-iron  axis,  tlie  same  as  the  former  machine  at  Long  Benton.  The  great  face 
wheels  upon  the  axis  had  108  cogs,  5^  inches  pitch  ; they  worked  into  an  iron 
pinion  of  18  teeth,  2^  feet  diameter;  the  rope  barrel,  whieh  was  connected  with 
the  axis  of  this  pinion,  was  13  feet  long,  3^  feet  diameter  in  the  middle,  and  24 
feet  diameter  at  eat^h  end ; the  diameter  of  the  rope  was  1|  inches,  or  34  inches 
circumference. 

This  machine  drew  43  corves  per  hour,  each  containing  22  pecks  of  coals,  or 
682  lbs.  weight,  from  a depth  of  93  fathoms ; the  motion  of  the  corfe  was  therefore 
■1084  1®®!  P®f  minute,  'fhe  useful  eflect  was  8- 44  horse-power,  out  of  17' 1 H* 
exerted. 

The  consumption  of  coals  by  the  engine  was  usually  about  36  cwt.  in  12 
hours,  or  360  lbs.  per  hour,  that  is  4 bushels ; consequently  a bushel  would  have 
lasted  13  minutes,  and  in  that  time  the  engine  must  have  produced  an  effect  of 
(6677  lbs.  X 844  feet  X 15  min.  =)  8 463  097  lbs.  of  water  raised  1 foot  high  ; 
that  is,  8-  46  millions  pounds  weight  raised  1 foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  1 
bushel,  or  84  lbs.  weiglit,  of  Newcastle  coals. 

Or  if  we  consider  the  useful  mechanical  effect  produced  by  the  coal  machine 
during  13  minutes,  it  will  be  (682  lbs.  weight,  X .370  feet  depth,  X 10|  corves 
=)  4 178  933  of  coals  raised  1 foot ; that  is,  4'  18  millions  pounds  weight  raised  1 
foot  high,  by  tlie  consumption  of  1 bushel  of  coals  (a). 


Conclusion  respecting  Nerccomen's  Engine. 

We  may  now  eonclude  our  account  of  Newcomen’s  steam-engine,  having 
traced  its  progress,  from  its  first  origin,  through  its  various  stages  of  perfection, 
and  its  different  useful  applications,  until  the  period  when  that  kind  of  steam- 
engine  began  to  lie  superseded  by  the  improved  form  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Watt. 

The  atmospheric-engine  has  been  farther  improved  since  Mr.  Smeaton’s  time, 
and  has  been  rendered  applicable  to  many  other  purposes,  in  addition  to  those 
already  described ; but  as  all  these  improvements  have  been  derived  from  Mr. 
Watt’s  inventions,  we  will  reserve  our  remarks  upon  them  to  follow  the  account 
of  his  engine. 

(a)  a second  machine  was  aftenrards  constructed  at  Walker  Colliery,  to  draw  coala  from  a pit 
66  fathoms  deep.  The  enipoe  was  the  same  siae  as  the  former,  but  the  pump  was  22|  inches  diain. ; 
the  piston  made  a stroke  of  6 feet  10  iochea,  and  13  strokes  per  miouto  = 89  feet  motion  per  minute. 

This  machine  drew  50  corres  per  hour,  each  cootaioing  SS  pecks  of  coals,  weight  68i  ibs. 
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The  great  obstacle  to  the  more  extensive  use  of  Newcomen’s  engine  was  the 
ex{>euse  of  fuel.  An  engine  having  a cylinder  of  48  inches  in  diameter,  and 
muing  12  strokes  per  minute,  of  7 feet  each,  would  be  equal  to  36  horse-power, 
according  to  Mr.  Smeaton’s  table,  and  it  would  consume  6^  bushels  of  good  New. 
castle  coAs  per  hour,  or,  according  to  the  statement,  p.  181,  it  would  bum  7 bushels 
per  hour  at  the  least  ■,  this  is  at  the  rate  of  S3  chudrons  per  week,  or  near  I700 
chaldrons  per  annum,  supposing  it  to  work  night  and  day  without  intermission. 

This  is  taking  the  consumption  according  to  an  experiment  made  on  the 
engine,  when  in  its  very  best  condition  ; but  taking  the  average  of  circumstances, 
such  an  engine  might  be  expected  to  bum  full  one-third  more,  or  9i  bushels  per 
hour  = 44  chaldrons  per  week  = 3SG7  chaldrons  per  annum. 

This  circumstance  limited  the  use  of  this  kind  of  engine  very  much.  To  draw 
water  from  coal-pits,  where  they  can  be  worked  with  unsaleable  small  coals,  they 
arc  still  universally  employed  ; and  they  answered  very  well  for  draining  valuable 
mines  ; or  for  supplying  a great  and  wealthy  city  with  water ; also  for  some  other 
purposes,  where  a great  expense  could  be  borne  ; but  in  a great  number  of  cases, 
to  which  the  unlimited  powers  of  steam-engines  are  now  applied  with  advant^e, 
the  expense  of  fuel  would  have  precluded  the  use  of  them,  if  a more  economical 
system  than  Newcomen’s  had  not  been  invented. 

The  attention  of  engineers  was  much  directed  to  every  thing  that  could  pro- 
mise a diminution  of  this  expense.  Every  one  had  his  particular  plan  for  the  con- 
struction  of  his  furnace,  and  some  were  undoubtedly  more  successful  than  others ; 
but  nothing  of  importance  was  done  till  Mr.  Watt  established  his  great  invention 
about  1774.  Mr.  .Smeaton’s  improvements  on  Newcomen’s  engine  consisted  only 
in  proportioning  its  parts,  but  without  altering  any  thing  in  its  principle : it  was 
still  Newcomen’s,  though  perfected. 

In  1739,  Mr.  James  Erindley,  the  celebrated  engineer  who  directed  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  Canal,  obtained  a patent  for  improvements  in 
the  structure  of  the  fire-engine.  The  boiler  he  proposed  to  be  made  of  wood  and 
stone,  with  a stove  or  fire-place  of  cast-iron,  to  be  placed  witbinsidc  of  it,  and  sur- 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  so  as  to  give  heat  to  the  water.  The  chimney  was 
to  be  an  iron  pipe  or  tube,  also  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  boiler ; this  plan  he 
expected  would  save  a considerable  portion  of  fuel.  The  feeding-pipe  for  sup. 
plying  the  boiler  with  water  was  to  be  fitted  with  a valve,  and  adapted  to  be  opened 
and  shut  by.  a buoy,  floating  upon  the  surfluie  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  so  as  to 
keep  it  constantly  full,  up  to  the  proper  level,  without  any  care  on  the  part  of  the 
cngine-man.  The  chains  for  the  arches  of  the  great  lever  were  to  be  made  of 
wood,  and  the  pumps  were  also  to  be  made  of  wooden  staves  hooped  together. 
These  are  all  the  improvements  mentioned  in  the  specification  of  his  patent : but 
in  the  Biograpbia  Britannica  we  are  informed,  that,  in  1736,  Mr.  Brindley  under, 
took  to  erect  a fire-engine,  near  Ncwcastlc-under-Line,  according  to  his  scheme ; 
but  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  established  any  real  improvement  •,  and  he  is  stated 
to  have  been  discouraged  by  the  obstacles  which  were  thrown  in  his  way  (a). 

The  greatest  cause  of  the  loss  of  heat,  and  waste  of  fuel  in  Newcomen’s  engine, 
is  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  when  it  is  admitted  to  fill  the  cold  cylinder 

(a)  lo  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1741*  a propoaal  U recorded  for  a neir  system  of 
raisinr  steam  to  supply  eu^nes;  the  boiler  was  to  be  a metallic  vessel  placed  over  a furnace,  and 
heated  nearly  rcd>hot;  and  water  was  to  be  thrown  into  it,  by  small  jets  or  streams,  so  as  to  be  dis* 
persed  in  e\ery  part,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  water  would  be  instantly  conrerted  into  tteam. 
The  plan  was  never  acted  upon. 
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(luring  the  returning  stroke,  as  before  explained  (p.  1+3).  The  quantity  is  very 
considerable,  and  is  the  greatest  objection  to  this  form  of  the  steam-engine. 

An  attentive  observation  to  the  action  of  an  engine  will  show  that  there  is  a 
waste  of  steam,  but  not  the  quantity  which  is  condensiMl.  The  moment  the  regu- 
lator is  opened,  when  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  stroke,  the  steam  may  be 
perceived  to  issue  from  the  snifting-valve  with  a strong  puff,  because  the  steam  is 
more  clastic  than  the  common  air,  by  about  one  pound  per  square  inch  ; but  as  the 
piston  rises,  this  snift  ceases,  and  no  more  steam  will  issue  during  the  whole  rise  of 
the  piston.  It  has  lieen  calculated,  in  the  case  of  the  engine  of  52-inch  cylinder 
(see  p.  174),  that  the  loss  of  steam  by  condensation  is  very  nearly  J of  the  whole 
quantity  of  steam  ; and  consequently  that  ^ of  all  the  fuel  is  wasted. 

The  condensation  licing  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  internal  surface  to 
which  the  steam  is  exposed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  loss  of  steam,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  which  must  be  produced,  will  be  less  in  large  cylinders  than  in  small 
ones.  Here  we  see  the  reason  for  Mr.  Smeaton’s  rule  (p.  186),  of  making  the 
proportion,  that  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  bears  to  its  capacity,  the  ground-work 
for  the  calculation  for  the  quantity  of  coals. 

As  the  52-inch  cylinder  is  above  the  medium  size,  we  may  safely  take  the 
loss  of  steam  at  one  half  of  the  whole ; therefore,  in  the  common  atmospheric  fire- 
engines,  when  they  arc  loaded  to  seven  or  eiglft  i>ounds  upon  the  square  inch,  and 
are  of  a middle  size,  the  quantity  of  steam  which  is  condensed  in  restoring  to  the 
cylinder  that  heat  of  which  it  liad  been  deprived  by  the  previous  injection  of  cold 
water,  is  equal  to  the  full  contents  of  the  cylinder,  besiilcs  what  it  really  required 
to  fill  it ; so  that  a quantity  of  steam  equal  to  twice  the  content  of  the  cylinder,  is 
required  to  make  it  raise  a column  of  water,  equal  in  weight  to  between  seven  and 
eight  pounds  for  each  square  inch  of  the  piston. 

Or,  to  state  it  more  simply,  the  condensation  of  a cubic  foot  of  steam  will  leave 
such  a vacuous  space,  that  the  atmospheric  air,  in  returning  to  fill  it  up,  will  exert  a 
sufficient  force  to  raise  a cubic  foot  of  water  to  a height  of  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  i besides  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  engine,  and  the  resistance  of  the  water 
to  motion. 

For  instance,  the  engine  at  Long  Benton  expended  62- 06  cubic  feet  of  steam 
per  minute  for  every  horse-power  of  the  useful  mechanical  effect  produced  by  it 
(sec  p.  174).  A horse-power  is  528  cubic  feet  of  water  raised  1 foot  high  per 
minute  ; therefore  (.528  CF  -f-  62'  06  =)  8-  30  cubic  feet  of  water,  were  raised  1 
foot  high,  by  each  cubic  foot  of  steam  expended ; or,  in  other  words,  1 cubic  foot 
of  steam  raised  1 cubic  foot  of  water  8-  39  feet  high. 

As  this  engine  was  on  a large  scale,  and  well  constructed,  its  performance  was 
greater  than  most  others ; and  we  may  safely  take  between  7 and  8 feet  for  the 
height  to  which  steam,  when  applied  in  the  best  manner  in  Newcomen’s  engine, 
will  in  practice  raise  its  own  bulk  of  water. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Mr.  James  Watt's  Steam-Engine,  1769. 

The  principle  of  this  valuable  invention  will  be  best  explained  by  a statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  ingenious  inventor.  The 
steps  by  which  it  was  brought  to  perfection  are  highly  interesting,  as  an  instance  of 
very  acute  philosophical  research,  terminating  in  an  important  practical  result  (u). 

(a)  Mr.  Clelaod,  ia  his  History  of  tlic  Rise  ainl  Pni^rcsa  of  t}ie  City  of  Glasgow,  1S20,  bas^veu 
the  fuilowizi^  memoirs  of  Mr.  Watt. 

.lames  Watt,  £*4.  was  born  in  Greenock,  on  19tb  Jan.  1736.  His  father  was  a respectable 
blockmakcr  and  ship-chandler  in  that  town.  Mr-  Watt  came  to  Glasgow  in  1752,  and  resided  witft 
bis  uncle.  From  an  early  period,  and  during  the  time  of  receiving  his  education,  Mr.  Watt  displayed 
a superior  genius  for  mecKanics.  In  I75d  he  went  to  London,  and  Itniind  himself  apprentice  for  three 
years  to  the  profession  of  a philosophical  instrument  maker,  and  in  173H  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and 
commenced  lliat  b^isincason  nis  own  account.  As  the  art  was  then  but  little  known  in  Scotland,  the 
profeseon,  from  a desire  to  patroniae  it,  requested  fats  acceptance  of  the  uae  of  three  apartmenta 
within  the  eullcgc,  for  carrying  on  his  busineas ; shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Watt  opened  a shop  in  Glasgow 
for  the  sale  of  his  instruments.  He  also  amused  himself  by  making  music'al  instruments,  and  made 
some  improvements  in  the  organ. 

In  1763,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university,  sent  to  Mr. 
Watt’s  workshop,  for  repair,  a small  working  model  of  a steam'engioc  for  raising  water.  In  oootem« 
plating  the  principles  of  this  machine  with  a view  to  make  it  work,  Mr.  Watt  thought  it  capable  of 
improvement,  and  soon  afterwards  began  a larger  model  of  an  improved  steam..engiDe,  which  ho  fitted 
up  at  the  Delft-house  in  Glasgow  : his  experiments  were  not  however  completely  successful,  and  the 
machine  wa.s  laid  aside. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  removal  to  another  part  of  Glasgow,  but  in  1768  he  gave  up  shop,  and 
the  next  year  cOTimeuccd  businem  as  a civil  engineer;  lie  surveyed  the  river  Clyde,  and  gave  an  ela- 
borate and  luminous  report  upon  its  improvements.  Ho  was  also  employed  in  making  a survey  of 
the  Monklaod  Canal.  Although  busily  engaged,  he  never  abandoned  his  grand  object,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  steam-engine. 

Having  been  accidentally  employed  as  a civil  engineer  by  Dr.  Roebuck,  of  Carron  Iron-works, 
who  at  that  time  rented  the  extensive  ooal-wnrks  at  KinneaJ,  from  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the 
Doctor  proposed  to  form  a copartnership  with  him,  and  to  obtain  a patcut  fur  a steam-engine,  on  the 
principle  of  the  model  fitted  up  at  the  Dclft-hoosc.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Watt 
made  an  engine  on  a larger  scale,  with  an  IH-inch  cyliiuler,  and  fitted  it  up  in  the  omccs  of  Kinneal 
House;  this  roaciiine  at  the  first  o^set  e\ceede<1  his  most  sanguine  expectation,  and  the  patent  was 
obtained  in  1709. 

The  Doctor's  affairs,  however,  soon  liecamc  cmbarraaseil,  and  the  copartnership  was  abantlonoil ; 
but  the  fame  of  Mr.  Watt's  experiments  having  reached  England,  he  formed  a beneficial  and  happy 
connexion  with  Mr.  Boulton  of  Birmingham,  who  purchased  Dr.  Roebuck's  interest  in  the  patent  in 
1773,  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  Mr.  VN'att  haring  sent  his  first  engine  to  Soho,  they  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament  to  extend  the  term  of  the  patent,  and  they  then  entered  with  the  greatest  spirit 
upon  the  manufacture  of  steam-cDginos  of  all  dimensions. 

This  concern  had  the  greatest  success,  and  became  very  lucrati>c;  their  engines  were  cmifinually 
improved  by  new  inventions  of  Mr.  VVatt's,  and  bis  application  of  steam  power  to  turn  mills,  which 
lie  complet^  about  tlic  year  1784,  was  very  successuil.  He  continued  to  direct  the  works  .at 
SoIk)  with  increasing  reputation  until  the  year  IHOU,  when  the  patent  expired:  he  then  withdrew 
from  the  partnership,  and  from  public  business,  and  spent  tJie  remainder  of  his  useful  life  in  retirement. 

Independently  of  his  attainments  in  mechanics,  Mr.  Watt  was  a man  of  great  general  infoima- 
tioo.  He  read  niucli,  and  recollected  what  he  read;  and  although  his  qiiickueMof  upprehension  waa 
proverbial,  he  was  far  from  assuming  a superiority  over  men  of  inferior  genius.  He  was  curious  as 
an  antiqtmrian,  and  well  versed  in  metaphysics,  chemistry,  and  architecture,  quite  at  home  in  music, 
and  fiuniliar  with  most  of  the  modern  languages. 
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Origin  qf  Mr.  Watt’s  Invention. 

In  1763,  Mr.  James  Watt  was  a maker  of  mathematical  instruments  at  Glugow 
in  Scotland.  Being  a man  of  a truly  philosophical  mind,  and  conversant  with  all 
branches  of  science,  he  was  in  the  h^it  of  associating  with  the  most  eminent  men 
of  that  time  in  Scotland : among  these  may  be  named  Dr.  Robison,  then  a young 
man,  but  afterwards  the  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  at  Edinburgh ; Dr. 
Roebuck,  who  first  began  the  Carron  Iron-works  •,  Dr.  Black,  the  chemical  pro- 
fessor, and  others. 

Mr.  Watt  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  powers  of  steam  in  1759,  incon- 
sequence of  some  speculations  by  Dr.  Robison  for  propelling  wheel  caniages  by 
that  agent,  but  nothing  was  tried.  Again,  in  I762,  Mr.  Watt  tried  some  expe- 
riments on  the  force  of  very  hot  steam  confined  in  a Papin’s  digester,  and  he  con- 
structed a simple  model,  to  obtain  motion  from  that  power ; with  this  he  showed 
the  practicability  of  what  is  now  called  the  high  pressure  engine,  but  he  did  not 
pursue  it,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  working  with  such  compressed  steam  as  it 
required. 

In  IjGSt  Mr.  Watt  undertook  to  repair  a small  model  of  Newcomen’s  steam- 
engine  belonging  to  the  university  of  Gla.sgow ; the  cylinder  was  only  two  inches 
diameter,  and  six  inches  stroke.  After  it  wa.s  put  in  complete  order,  he  found  that 
the  boiler  could  not  supply  it  with  steam,  though  much  larger  in  proportion  than 
those  of  real  engines  ; and  to  enable  it  to  work,  he  found  it  necessary  to  lower  the 
column  , of  water  in  the  pump,  so  as  to  reduce  the  load  on  the  piston  very  much 
below  the  usual  standard  for  real  engines. 

In  considering  the  cause  of  this  very  great  inferiority  in  the  performance  of 
the  model,  he  concluded  that  it  was  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  cylinder,  and 
that,  being  made  of  brass,  it  conducted  the  heat  away  from  the  steam,  more  readily 
than  the  large  cylinders  of  cast-iron  ; for  he  observed  that  the  small  cylinder  was  so 
heated,  when  the  steam  was  admitted  into  it,  that  it  could  not  be  touched  by  the 
hand ; but  all  the  heat  thus  communicated  to  it,  contributed  nothing  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  engine,  for  before  a vacuum  could  be  made,  the  cylinder  required 
to  be  cooled  by  the  injection,  and  was  then  to  be  heated  again  by  the  re-entrance  of 
the  steam : this  could  not  happen  without  the  heat  was  abstracted  from  the  steam, 
occasioning  the  condensation  and  waste  of  a considerable  portion. 

Mr.  Watt’s  first  attempt  to  improve  the  engine  was  by  employing  a wooden 
cylinder,  which  would  transmit  the  heat  more  slowly  than  metal ; he  made  a 
model  with  a cylinder  of  wood,  soaked  in  linseed  oil,  and  baked  to  dryness.  Many 

Mr.  Watt  was  elected  a member  of  the  KoyaJ  Society  of  Edioburrh  in  1784,  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  in  1785,  and  of  the  Batarian  Society  in  1787.  In  1 806,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of  the  city  of  Gla-^ow^s  and  in  1808  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Imititute  of  France.  At  his  last  visit  to  Glasgow  in  1817  he  was  full  of  in* 
telicctual  vigour,  and  his  conversation  cheerful  and  animated.  Since  that  time,  at  tfao  age  of  83» 
he  applied  himself,  with  alt  the  ardour  of  youth,  te  the  invention  of  a machine  for  mecbanicdly  con* 
•tructiog  all  sorts  of  sculpture  and  statuary,  and  distributed  among  his  frieiMls  some  of  its  earliest 
performances. 

This  truly  great  man,  who  had  long  been  one  of  his  country's  greatest  ornaments,  terminated  a 
lcDgthcnc<l  and  honourable  life  on  the  25th  August,  1819,  at  his  seat  at  Heathheld,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhoo<l  of  Birmingham,  and  was  burieil  at  Handsworth. 

Mr-  Watt  was  twice  married;  6rst  to  Miss  Millar,  daughter  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Caltoo, 
and  latterly  to  Miss  M'Gregor,  daughter  of  James  McGregor,  Esq.  an  emiDcnt  merchant  of  Glasgow. 
He  left  one  son,  who  had  long  joined  him  in  his  business  &nd  two  grand*daugbtera,  the  Misses  Miller 
of  Glasgow. 
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experiments  were  made  with  this,  and  it  was  fonnd  that  by  throwing  in  a small 
proportion  of  injection  water,  much  less  steam  was  required ; but  in  that  case  the 
force  of  the  engine  was  ^atly  impaired,  and  when  more  injection  water  was 
allowed,  with  a view  of  gaming  a better  vacuum,  a very  disproportionate  waste  of 
steam  ensued. 

The  fact  of  water  boiling  in  a vacuum,  at  a low  temperature,  which  had  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  Cullen,  was  about  this  time  communicated  to  Mr.  Watt,  and 
seemed  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  his  little  engine ; for 
when  the  heat  was  kept  in  by  the  wooden  cylinder,  the  injection  water  might  be* 
come  hot  enough  to  boil  in  the  vacuum,  and  thus  afford  steam  which  would  in 
part  resist  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  temperatures  at  which  water  boils 
in  vacuo  being  unknown,  or  the  progression  the  boiling  temperatures  observe 
under  different  pressures,  Mr.  Watt  began  a scries  of  experiments  on  that  subject ; 
blit  not  knowing  any  simple  method  of  trying  the  elasticity  of  steam,  when  leas 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  he  contented  himself  for  the  present  with  tryi^  the 
elasticity  of  steam  when  confined  in  a Papin’s  digester,  and  heated  to  diimrent 
temperatures.  The  results  of  these  experiments  he  laid  down  in  a series,  forming 
a curve,  of  which  the  abscisss  represented  the  temperatures,  and  the  ordinates  the 
elasticities ; the  law  of  increase  being  thus  represented  by  the  curve,  he  continued 
it  so  as  to  represent  the  elasticities  of  steam  at  lower  temperatures  than  the  range 
of  his  experiments. 

W'itn  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  he  saw  what  was  going  on  in  the  cylinder ; • 

for  it  became  evident  that  the  injection  water  thrown  into  Uie  cylinder  to  con- 
dense the  steam,  became  hot,  and  being  in  a vessel  exhausted  of  air,  produced  a 
steam  or  vapour,  which  in  part  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
piston,  and  lessened  the  power  of  the  enmne.  This  might  be  rem^ied  by  throw, 
mg  in  so  much  water  as  would  cool  the  whole  vessel  below  the  point  at  which 
water  boils  in  vacuo ; but  that  would  increase  the  first-mentioned  inconvenience, 
viz.  the  destruction  of  steam,  which  unavoidably  happens  upon  attempting  to  fill 
a cold  cylinder  with  that  fluid. 

Others,  who  had  constructed  steam-engines,  had  found,  that  as  they  rendered 
the  exhaustion  more  perfect,  by  making  the  cylinder  colder,  they  increased  the 
consumption  of  steam  in  a greater  proportion  than  they  gained  power ; and  though 
it  appears  they  were  ignorant  of  the  cause,  they  were  so  sensible  of  the  effect,  that 
they  contented  themselves  with  causing  the  engine  to  raise  a load  equal  to  seven 
pounds  per  square  inch  of  the  area  of  the  piston  ; whereas  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  would  have  raised  much  more,  if  the  cylinder  had  been  perfectly 
exhausted. 

Mr.  Watt  was  then  led  to  inquire  what  portion  of  the  steam  was  wasted  in 
giving  heat  to  a cold  cylinder,  in  any  particular  cose ; but  so  very  few  experiments 
had  been  made,  even  upon  the  most  essential  part  of  the  subject,  that  the  real 
volume  of  water,  when  converted  into  steam  of  a given  temperature,  remained 
unknown,  until  he  determined  it  by  new  experiments  in  the  year  17fH.  The 
opinions  which  had  liccn  entertained  concerning  the  volume  of  steam  before  that 
time,  were  exceedingly  beyond  the  truth,  which  could  by  no  means  be  deduced 
from  the  very  inaccurate  observations  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Heighten  ; 
and  the  more  exact  experiments  published  by  Mr.  Payne,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  were  not  much  known  or  credited. 

Mr.  W'att’s  method  of  determining  the  volume  of  a given  weight  of  steam 
was,  to  fill  a thin  Florence  flask  with  steam  of  the  same  elasticity  as  the  atmosphere, 
and  after  weighing  it  accurately,  it  was  hiled  with  water,  and  weighed  again,  and 
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then  the  empty  flask  was  weighed  by  itself.  Hy  comparing  the  results  of  the 
three  weighings,  he  deduced  that  the  weight  of  steam,  equal  to  the  atmosphere  in 
its  elasticicity,  is  about  one  eighteen-hundredth  part  of  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume 
of  cold  water. 

By  measuring  the  quantity  of  water  which  was  evaporated  from  the  boiler  of 
his  model,  he  was  now  enabled  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  steam  which  was  sup- 
plied to  the  cylinder.  Accordingly  he  constructed  a boiler,  which  showed  by 
inspection  what  quantity  of  water  was  evaporated  from  it  in  a given  time,  and 
considering  this  water  to  have  formed  eighteen  hundred  times  its  volume  of  steam, 
he  found  that,  at  every  stroke,  the  cylinder  required  three  or  four  times  as  much 
steam  as  would  fill  it,  and  that  the  rest  was  lost,  in  the  condensation  occasioned 
by  heating  the  cold  cylinder. 

He  then  proceeded  to  measure  the  quantity  of  cold  water  requisite  for  in- 
jection into  the  cylinder  of  his  model,  so  as  to  compare  it  with  the  quantity  of 
steam  which  was  condensed  by  it,  but  finding  the  quantity  of  cold  water  to  be  very 
great,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  steam,  he  wa.s  greatly  struck 
with  the  considerable  heat,  which  so  much  cold  injection  water  must  have  received 
from  a very  minute  quantity  of  water  in  the  state  of  steam.  Suspecting  some  mis- 
take  in  his  proportions,  he  made  a direct  experiment  on  the  heat  of  steam,  by  con- 
veying steam  through  a small  pipe,  the  end  of  which  was  turned  down,  and  immersed 
in  a ^ass  jar  containing  cold  water  at  52  degrees  of  temperature.  The  steam  was 
therefore  mixed  with,  and  condensed  in,  that  water,  which  received  all  the  heat  of 
the  steam,  till  it  became  boiling  hot,  and  could  condense  no  more : the  water  in 
the  jar  was  then  found  to  have  gained  about  one-sixth  part  of  its  weight,  by  the 
addition  of  the  condensed  steam  ; whence  it  appeared  that  one  pound  of  water,  in 
the  state  of  steam,  can  heat  six  pounds  of  water  from  52  deg.  to  212  deg. 

Mr.  Watt  liad  also  remarked,  tliat  when  a quantity  of  water  is  heated  several 
degrees  above  the  boiling  point  in  a close  digester,  and  a hole  is  opened,  the  steam 
* ru^es  out  with  great  violence,  and  in  three  or  four  seconds,  the  heat  of  the  re- 
maining water  is  reduced  to  the  boiling  temperature.  If  the  steam  be  condensed, 
the  whole  of  it  will  afford  but  a few  drops  of  water  ; yet  this  small  quantity,  in  the 
state  of  steam,  can  carry  off  with  it  all  the  excess  of  heat  from  the  water  of  the 
digester.  From  all  this  it  became  evident,  that  an  immense  quantity  of  heat  is 
contained  in  steam. 

On  mentioning  these  circumstances  to  his  friend  Dr.  Black,  he  was  for  the 
first  time  instructed  in  the  principle  recently  discovered  by  that  distinguished 
philosopher,  that  heat  combines  with  bodies,  so  as  to  become  dormant  or  concealed 
in  them,  and  that  this  concealed,  or,  as  he  called  it,  latent  heat,  is  the  cause  of  fluidity 
and  of  elasticity. 

For  instance,  water  Imiling  in  an  ojien  vessel,  will  be  of  the  temperature  of 
212  deg.,  and  the  steam  which  rises  from  it  will  be  also  212  deg.,  and  yet  a pound 
of  that  steam,  contains  as  much  more  heat,  than  a pound  of  the  boiling  water,  as 
would  heat  !)60  pounds  of  water  1 deg.  say  from  211  deg.  to  212  deg.  And  it  is 
this  great  quantity  of  internal  fire,  or  concealed  heat,  which  gives  the  elasticity  to 
steam  without  augmenting  its  temperature.  Consequently,  to  condense  a pound 
of  steam  at  212  deg.  and  reduce  it  to  a pound  of  water  at  212  deg.  as  much  cold 
water  must  be  applied,  as  will  absorb  all  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam. 

Mr.  Watt  having  now  become  intimate  with  the  principal  facts  relative  to 
steam,  viz.  its  corresponding  temperature,  elasticity,  weight,  and  concealed  heat,  he 
was  enabled  to  reason  correctly  on  all  the  circumstances  affecting  the  performance  of 
an  engine ; and  it  became  obvious  that  if  so  grcat  a quantity  of  heat  is  contained 
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ill  a certain  quantity  of  steam,  the  economical  use  of  the  steam  was  of  more 
importance  to  the  improvement  of  the  engine,  than  the  construction  of  the  boiler 
and  furnace,  which  had  been  the  main  object  of  former  efforts  to  improve  the 
engine.  The  application  of  the  steam  had  been  neglected  after  it  was  first  settled 
by  Mr.  Beighton  in  1719  > and  those  projects  for  improvements,  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the  patent  offices,  show  how  very  imper- 
fectly the  theory  of  the  steam-engine  was  understood. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Beighton  had  noticed  the  fact  of  the  great 
heat  of  steam  in  1719  ; for  he  says,  “ out  of  a cylinder  of  an  engine  .32  inches  dia- 
meter, there  came  a gallon  of  water  at  every  stroke,  and  it  is  surprising  how  that 
steam,  which  is  made  of  about  3 cubic  inches  of  water,  should  heat  one  gallon  of 
cold  water,  so  as  to  make  it  come  out  scalding  hot  as  it  docs,  and  the  cylinder  and 
all  its  parts  is  but  warm  when  the  piston  is  down.”  Desaguliers’  taper.  ITiil. 
vol.  ii.  In  Bcighton’s  time,  science  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  afford  an  ex- 
planation of  this  circumstance,  but  Mr.  Watt  having  the  truth  unfolded  to  him,  was 
placed  in  a new  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  talents. 

He  had  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  steam, 
the  cylinder  must  in  all  cases  be  maintained  as  hot  as  the  steam  itself,  or  about 
212  deg.  I and  that,  to  condense  the  steam  effectually,  the  water  of  which  it  is  com- 
I>oscd,  should  be  cooled  down  at  lea.st  to  100  deg.  or  lower  if  possible.  'Fhe  means 
of  fulfilling  these  conditions  did  not  immediately  present  themselves,  though  it 
was  obvious  that  such  complete  heating  and  cooling  could  not  be  performed  in  the 
same  vessel. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  year  (I763)  that  Mr.  Watt  made  his  great  invention 
for  perfonning  the  condensation  in  a separate  vessel  from  the  cylinder.  He  then 
conceived,  that  if  a vessel,  which  he  afterwards  called  the  condenser,  were  made  to 
communicate  with  the  cylinder  by  a pipe,  so  as  to  be  filled  with  steam  at  the  same 
time  as  the  cylinder,  then  an  injection  being  thrown  into  that  condenser,  it  would 
condense  the  steam  therein,  and  cause  a vacuum.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
elasticity  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  would  cause  it  to  rush  into  the  condenser  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  : and  by  the  continuance  of  the  injection,  this  steam  would 
be  condensed  as  soon  as  it  entered  the  condenser,  so  that  the  vacuum  still  con- 
tinuing, would  draw  off  the  remaining  steam  from  the  cylinder,  until  none  was  left. 
In  this  way  the  vacuum  would  be  produced  in  the  cylinder,  without  any  necessity 
for  diminishing  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  below  the  boiling  point.  Having 
thus  obtained  the  vacuum,  to  cause  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  subsequent 
reascent  could  be  effected  by  cutting  off  the  communication  between  the  cylinder 
and  the  condenser,  and  admitting  a fresh  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  into 
the  cylinder ; but  it  was  not  necessary  to  admit  any  fresh  steam  from  the  boiler 
into  the  condenser,  because  as  the  vacuum  produced  therein,  still  continued,  it 
would  be  ready  to  receive  and  condense  the  steam  from  the  cylinder,  as  soon  as  the 
piston  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  ready  to  make  another  stroke. 

By  this  arrangement  he  could  therefore  have  a constant  vacuum,  or  empty 
space  prepared  at  ml  times  to  receive  the  steam,  and  empty  the  cylinder,  the  instant 
the  communication  was  opened,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boiler  maintained  a 
constant  plenum,  or  supply  of  steam,  always  ready  to  fill  the  cylinder,  the  instant 
the  proper  communication  was  opened. 

The  first  difficulty  which  opposed  itself  to  this  beautiful  chain  of  reasoning 
was,  how  to  continue  the  action,  and  prevent  the  separate  condensing  vessel  from 
filling  up  with  the  injection-water,  and  also  how  to  get  rid  of  the  air.  To  snift 
by  blowing  steam  into  the  condenser,  in  the  manner  of  Newcomen’s  engine,  would 
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have  caused  him  as  great  a waste  uf  steam  from  condensation,  as  he  could  save  by  all 
his  discovery.  He  then  thought  of  condensing  without  injection,  simply  by  the 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  outside  of  the  condenser,  on  Savory’s  first  plan  ; 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  small  quantity  of  water  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the 
steam,  he  intended  to  carry  a drain-pipe  down  from  the  condenser,  to  a depth  of 
.3-1-  feet,  from  the  lower  end  of  which,  the  water  would  run  off  by  its  own  gravity. 
But  the  air,  which  is  caiTied  over  by  the  steam,  and  which  would  accumulate  m 
the  condenser  by  degrees,  could  not  be  so  easily  evacuated ; a small  pump  must 
therefore  be  applied  to  draw  it  off',  and  keep  the  condenser  empty;  and  this  pump 
could  be  worked  by  the  great  lever. 

Another  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  piston  tight.  In  the  old  engine,  water 
was  always  kept  upon  the  piston,  and  if  any  leaked  down  into  the  cylinder, 
it  did  very  little  injury,  because  it  went  in  aid  of  the  injection-water,  though  it 
was  not  so  cold  us  fresh  water ; but  in  the  ne«'  method,  if  any  water  entered 
into  the  hot  cylinder,  it  would  be  converted  into  steam,  and  would  impair  the 
vacuum,  and  it  would  also  cool  the  cylinder.  The  essence  of  the  improvement 
was  to  keep  all  water  out  of  the  cylinder,  that  it  might  be  ahvays  dry  and  hot ; 
he  therefore  concluded  to  use  wax,  oil,  and  tallow,  to  keep  the  piston  tight, 
instead  of  water.  • 

It  next  occurred  to  him  that  the  atmospheric  air,  entering  into  the  hot 
cylinder,  every  time  the  piston  was  pressed  down  into  it,  would  cool  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder,  and  occasion  loss ; the  most  obvious  remedy  for  this,  was  to  make 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  engine-house  very  close,  and  keep  in  the  heat,  that 
the  air  in  it  might  become  hot  like  that  of  a dryittg  stove. 

On  further  consideration  it  appeared,  that  if  the  bouse  could  be  entirely  filled 
with  steam,  instead  of  air,  it  would  press  down  the  piston  equally  well,  and  would 
be  better  than  even  hot  air ; for  if  any  leaked  into  the  cylinder,  it  would  do  no 
hann.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  he  saw  that  the  effect  would  be  attained  by 
merely  enclosing  the  cylinder  within  a vessel  filled  with  hot  steam,  so  that  it 
should  have  a steam  atmosphere  of  its  own,  quite  independent  of  the  external  air. 
This  vessel  would  require  to  be  only  a little  larger  than  the  contained  cylinder, 
having  a close  cover  at  top,  the  centre  of  which  might  be  perforated,  to  admit  the 
shank  of  the  piston  to  pass-through,  and  that  shank  being  made  smooth,  and  truly 
fitted  to  the  perforation,  could  be  stuffed  round  with  hemp,  to  make  a close  joint 
without  impeding  the  motion  of  the  piston. 

Tliis  methim  promised  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  cylinder  and  piston 
always  hot,  both  outside  and  inside,  and  Mr.  Watt  also  foresaw  that  it  would  be 
very  advantageous,  to  employ  the  elastic  or  expansive  force  of  the  steam,  to  impel 
the  piston  in  its  descent,  instead  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  would  be 
more  manageable  in  its  intensity  ; fur  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  heat  of  the 
steam,  in  which  the  cylinder  was  enclosed,  its  elasticity  would  be  regulated  at 
pleasure,  and  it  would  urge  the  piston  with  greater  or  lesser  force  ax  was  required, 
riie  power  of  the  new  engine  would  therefore  fall  completely  under  the  control 
of  its  attendant,  and  it  would  be  quite  independent  of  all  variations  in  the  baro- 
metric weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  principle  of  the  invention  was  now'  made  out,  and  it  only  remained  to 
invent  the  details  of  the  mechanism  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  to  establish  by 
experiment,  the  requisite  proportions  of  the  parts.  Mr.  Watt  says  himself,  that 
“ when  once  the  idea  of  the  separate  condensation  was  staitcd,  all  these  improve- 
ments followed  os  corollaries,  in  quick  succession  ; so  that,  in  the  course  of  one  or 
two  days,  the  invention  was  thus  far  complete  in  my  mind.” 
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The  first  experiment  on  these  new  ideas  was,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  separate 
condenser ; but  before  he  had  made  the  apparatus  for  the  experiment,  he  resolved 
to  condense  tlie  steam  by  external  cold,  without  injection,  and  to  extract  the  con- 
densed water  from  his  condenser,  by  means  of  the  same  pump  as  should  draw  off 
the  air. 

A large  brass  syringe,  1 j inches  diameter,  and  10  inches  long,  was  fitted 
with  a cover,  and  a bottom  of  tin  plate  ; and  to  simplify  the  apparatus,  he  made  this 
cylinder  operate  in  an  invertetl  position  : it  had  a pipe  to  convey  steam  from  a small 
boiler,  into  the  lower  end  of  it,  and  an  additional  branch  from  the  same  pipe,  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  cylinder,  also  an  eduction-piiw,  to  convey  the  steam  away  from 
the  ii|)pcr  end,  to  the  new  condensing  apparatus ; a hole  was  drilled  longitudinally 
up  the  centre  of  the  rod  of  the  piston,  and  a valve  fitted  at  its  lower  end,  to  drain 
on  the  water  which  was  produced  by  the  condensed  steam,  on  first  filling  the 
cylinder.  The  condenser  used  upon  this  occ.'ision,  consisted  of  two  pijies  of  thin  tin 
plate,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  about  une-sLtth  of  an  inch  diameter,  standing 
perpendicularly,  and  communicating  at-top  with  a short  horizontal  pipe  of  larger 
diameter,  having  an  aperture  on  its  upper  side,  which  was  shut  by  a v^ve  opening 
externally.  These  upright  pijies  communicated  at  bottom,  with  another  perpen- 
dicular pipe,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  and  fitted  with  a piston,  which  servetf  for 
the  air  and  water-pump,  and  was  moved  by  the  hand.  These  condcnsiiig-pipcs, 
and  the  air-pump,  were  placed  in  a small  cistern  filled  with  cold  water.  The 
steam  was  supplied  by  a small  boiler,  and  conveyed  constantly  by  the  steam-pipe 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  it  could  be  occasionally  admitted  to  the  tup 
of  the  cylinder  through  a cock  in  the  branch-pij>e ; the  cduction-pipc  had  also 
a cock,  to  intercept  the  passage  of  steam  through  it. 

In  the'  first  instance,  both  cocks  being  open,  the  steam  entered,  and  expelled 
the  air  from  the  cylinder,  through  the  hollow  piston  rod,  and  from  the  condenser 
through  its  external  valve ; when  all  the  air  was  cleared,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
filled  with  hot  steam,  the  eduction  cock  and  the  steam  cock  were  shut,  and  the 
air-pump  piston  drawn  up,  to  cause  a vacuum  within  the  condenser,  the  external 
cold  condensing  the  contained  steam  ; the  eduction  cock  was  then  opened,  and 
the  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  immediately  rushed  away  to  the  vacuous 
condenser,  and  being  there  condensed,  by  the  cold  of  the  surrounding  water,  the 
vacuum  still  continued,  till  all  the  steam  was  exhausted  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
but  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  entering  freely  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder, 
pressed  the  piston  upwards,  although  a weight  of  18  pounds  was  hung  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  piston  rod.  The  eduction  cock  was  then  closed,  and  the  steam  cock 
opened,  to  admit  tlie  steam  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  allow  the  piston  to 
descend ; then  the  steam  cock  l>eing  shut,  and  the  eduction  opened,  the  operation 
was  repeated,  as  often  as  was  requisite.  The  quantity  of  steam  expended  to  produce 
a given  number  of  strokes,  was  inferred  from  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  from 
the  boiler,  and  the  weights  the  piston  could  raise,  being  observed,  the  inveutiou 
was  found  complete,  as  far  as  regarded  the  saving  of  steam. 

A large  model  was  then  constructed,  with  an  outer  cylinder  or  steam  cose  to 
surround  the  cylinder,  and  the  experiments  made  with  it,  fully  verified  the  ex- 
pectations the  ingenious  inventor  had  formed,  and  leil  no  doubt  of  the  advantages 
of  the  new  method.  The  weights  raised  by  the  piston,  showed  that  the  vacuum 
in  the  cylinder  was  almost  perfect ; and  he  found,  that  when  he  used  water  in  the 
boiler,  purged  of  air,  by  long  boiling,  the  weight  raised  was  not  much  inferior  to 
the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  jpiston.  This  alone  was  gaining  a 
great  deal ; for,  in  the  old  engines,  the  remaining  elasticity  of  the  steam,  arising 
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from  the  heated  injection-water,  was  never  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  atmospherical 
pressure,  and  therefore  took  away  one-fourth  of  the  power  of  the  engine. 

In  this  second  model,  the  cylinder  was  placed  in  the  usual  position,  with 
a working  lever,  and  all  the  other  apparatus  employed  in  the  old  engines ; the 
invertion  of  the  cylinder  in  the  first  trial  being  only  an  expedient  to  try  the  new 
principle,  but  would  be  subject  to  many  objections  in  real  engines  (a). 

Mr.  JVatt's  First  Patent,  17C9. 

Mr.  Watt  did  not  apply  for  his  first  patent  until  I7G8;  it  liears  date  5th  Ja- 
nuary, I7C9,  and  is  for  his  new  invented  method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of 
steam  and  fuel  in  fire-engines.  The  specification  is  as  follows  : 

My  method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam,  and  consequently  of  fuel, 
in  fire-engines,  consists  of  the  following  principles- 

“ First.  That  vessels  in  which  tlie  powers  of  steam  are  to  be  employed  to 
work  the  engine,  which  is  called  the  cylinder  in  common  fire-engines,  and  which 
I call  the  steam-vessel,  must,  during  the  whole  time  the  engine  is  at  work,  be  kept 
:is  hot  as  the  steam  that  enters  it : nrst,  by  enclosing  it  in  a case  of  wood,  or  any 
other  material  that  transmits  heat  slowly;  secondly,  by  surrounding  it  with  steam, 
or  other  heated  bodies ; and  thirdly,  by  suffering  neither  water,  nor  any  other  sub- 
stance colder  than  the  steam,  to  enter  or  touch  it  during  that  time. 

“ Secondly.  In  engines  that  arc  to  be  worked  wholly  or  partially  by  con- 
densation of  steam,  the  steam  is  to  be  condensed  in  vessels  distinct  from  the  steam- 
vessels  or  cylinders,  although  occasionally  communicating  with  them.  Tliese 
vessels  I call  condensers ; and  whilst  the  engines  are  working,  these  condensers 
ought  at  least  to  be  kept  as  cold  as  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  engines, 
by  application  of  water,  or  other  cold  bodies. 

“ Tliirdly.  AV'hatever  air,  or  other  elastic  vapour,  is  not  condensed  hy  the 
cold  of  the  condenser,  and  may  impede  the  working  of  the  engine,  is  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  steam-vessels,  or  condensers,  by  means  of  pumps,  wrought  by  the  en- 
gines themselves,  or  otherwise. 

“ Fourthly.  I intend,  in  many  cases,  to  employ  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
to  press  on  the  pistons,  or  whatever  may  be  used  instead  of  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  now  employed  in  common  fire-engines. 
In  cases  where  cold  water  cannot  be  had  in  plenty,  the  engines  may  be  wrought  by 
this  force  of  steam  only,  by  discharging  the  steam  into  the  open  air,  after  it  has 
dune  its  office. 

“ N.  U.  This  should  not  be  understood  to  extend  to  any  engine,  where  the 
water  to  be  raised,  enters  the  steam-vessel  itself,  or  any  vessels  having  an  open  com- 
munication with  it. 

“ Fifthly.  Where  motions  round  an  axis  arc  rcquireil,  I make  the  stcam- 
vc.ssels  in  fonn  of  hollow  rings,  or  circular  channels,  with  proper  inlets  and  outlets 
for  the  steam,  mounted  on  horizontal  axles,  like  the  wheels  of  water-mills.  Within 
them  are  placed  a number  of  valves,  that  suffer  any  body  to  go  round  the  channels 
in  one  direction  only.  In  these  steam-vessels  are  placed  weights,  so  fitted  to  them 
as  entirely  to  fill  up  a part  or  portion  of  their  channels,  yet  rendered  capable  of 
moving  freely  in  them,  by  the  means  hereinafter  mentioned  or  specified.  When 
the  steam  is  admitted  in  these  engines,  between  these  weights  and  the  valves,  it 
acts  equally  on  both,  so  as  to  raise  the  weights  to  one  side  of  the  wheel,  and  by 

(a)  In  1824,  Mrssrs.  Bmilton  and  Watt  made  a lartre  engine  in  London  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Watt's 
first  model. 
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the  re-action  on  the  valves,  successively,  to  give  a circular  motion  to  the  wheel  j 
the  valves  opening  in  the  direction  in  which  the  weights  are  pressed,  but  not  in 
the  contrary  one ; as  the  steam-vessel  which  moves  round,  it  is  supplied  with  steam 
from  the  boiler,  and  that  which  has  perlbrmed  its  office,  may  either  be  discharged 
by  means  of  condensers,  or  iuto'the  open  air. 

“ Sixthly.  I intend,  in  some  cases,  to  apply  a degree  of  cold,  not  capable  of 
reducing  the  steam  to  water,  but  of  contracting  it  considerably,  so  that  the  engines 
shall  be  worked  by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  steam. 

“ Lastly.  Instead  of  using  water,  to  render  the  piston,  or  other  parts  of  the 
engines,  air  and  steam  tight,  1 employ  oils,  wax,  resinous  bodies,  fat  of  animals, 
quicksilver,  and  other  metals,  in  their  fluid  state." 

In  making  this  specifleation,  Mr.  W'att  was  obliged  to  define  the  properties  of 
a machine  which  had  never  been  tried  upon  a large  scale,  and  from  the  general  , 
terms  in  which  the  specifleation  is  worded,  it  would  appear,  that,  although  lie  had 
tried  a sufficient  number  of  experiments,  to  assure  himself  of  the  value  of  his  in- 
vention, and  of  the  truth  of  his  deductions,  he  was  not  at  all  perfect  in  the  exe- 
cutive part  of  his  scheme,  and  had  not  settled  what  might  be  the  best  form  for 
the  construction  of  an  engine  on  his  principles ; accordingly,  his  patent  was  merely 
for  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam  ; and  he  describes  no  machine  or  form  of 
engine  by  which  it  was  to  be  eflTected,  but  directs  generally  that  the  cylinder  is  to 
be  kept  as  hot  as  the  steam  ; that  the  steam  is  to  be  condensed  in  vessels  distinct 
from  the  cylinder ; that  the  air  is  to  lie  discharged  therefrom  by  pumps ; that 
steam  is  to  be  employed  to  press  on  the  piston,  in  place  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  &c.  &c. 

After  Mr.  Watt  had  developed  his  principle,  and  made  many  engines  in 
which  it  was  employed  to  great  advantage,  several  imitations  were  made,  in  the 
expectation  of  avoiding  his  patent-right ; but  the  very  general  terms  of  the  speci- 
fication, enabled  him  to  repel  his  adversaries,  whatever  might  be  their  pretensions. 

He  was  then  assailed  on  the  ground  that  his  specifleation  did  not  contain  such  plain 
directions,  as  would  enable  competent  workmen  to  construct  his  engines,  when  his 
patent  might  expire.  No  patent  ever  underwent  more  severe  ordeals  in  the  courts 
of  law,  than  this  one ; but,  fortunately  for  the  proprietors,  it  withstood  all  attacks. 

About  the  time  he  obtained  his  patent,  Mr.  Watt  became  associated  with 
Dr.  Roebuck,  who  had  commenced  the  Carron  iron-works  in  Scotland.  They 
proposed  establishing  an  extensive  manufactory  for  such  engines,  under  the  patent ; 
and  Mr.  Watt  began  his  first  real  engine,  at  Kinneal-house,  with  a cylinder  of 
18  inches  diameter.  It  was  a sort  of  experimental  engine,  and  was  successively 
altered  and  improved,  till  it  was  brought  to  a considerate  degree  of  perfection. 

In  the  details  of  its  construction,  the  greatest  difficulty  occurred  in  packing 
the  piston,  so  as  to  be  steam-tight ; because  Mr.  Watt’s  principle  did  not  admit 
of  water  being  kept  upon  the  piston,  to  prevent  leakage,  as  in  the  old  engines. 

He  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  his  cylinder  very  nicely  bored,  jierfectly  cylin- 
drical, and  finely  polished ; and  he  made  trial  of  many  different  soft  substances 
for  packing  the  piston,  which  would  make  it  tight  without  enormous  friction,  and 
which  would  remain  so,  in  a situation  perfectly  dry,  and  hot  as  boiling  water. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  procured  a cylinder  sufficiently  accurate 
for  the  first  trial,  and  it  then  appeared  almost  hopeless  to  expect  to  make  large 
cylinders  for  the  new  engines,  without  an  entire  new  system  of  boring  them,  bor 
any  rings  or  irregularities  in  the  internal  surface  of  the  cylinder,  soon  destroyed  the 
dry  packing  by  the  friction,  and  occasioned  leakage. 

Fortunately  for  the  progress  of  Mr.  Watt’s  invention,  the  performance  of  his 
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•iiginc  is  not  greatly  dirainishcd,  by  a small  want  of  tightness  in  the  piston.  In 
the  atmospheric  engine,  if  the  air  enters  in  any  quantity,  it  impedes  the  working  ■, 
but  in  the  new  engine,  if  a considerable  quantity  of  steam  escapes  past  the  piston, 
during  its  descent,  the  rapidity  of  condensation  is  such,  that  scarcely  any  dimi- 
nution of  pressure  can  be  observed,  and  the  loss  of  fuel,  by  waste  of  steam,  is  the 
only  inconvenience. 

After  all  he  could  do,  the  dcfc*cts  in  the  cylinder,  and  in  the  fitting  of  the 
jiiston  to  it,  allowed  a considerable  portion  of  steam  to  escape  by  the  piston,  during 
Its  descent,  or  if  the  hemp  packing  of  the  piston  was  I'ammed  very  tight,  the 
friction  against  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  was  so  increased,  as  to  outweigh  the 
saving  of  steam. 

.The  cover  to  the  cylinder,  and  the  fitting  of  the  piston-rod  to  slide  through 
it,  in  a close  collar  of  hemp,  was  a new  contrivance  in  steam-engines,  and  re<iuircd 
very  superior  tvorkmanship,  to  render  it  effective.  In  Newcomen’s  engine,  the 
piston-shank  was  rough  and  square,  and  required  no  other  jiroperty  than  strength, 
and  the  piston  could  be  secured  to  it  by  two  or  four  branches  if  requisite ; but  Jlr. 
Watt  was  obliged  to  form  the  piston-rod  smooth,  straight,  and  cylindrical,  with 
the  .same  precision  as  the  cylinder  itself ; and  it  rcouireil  to  be  fixed  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  piston,  and  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder ; the  socket  or  stuffing  box, 
in  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  through  which  the  rod  jmssed,  was  equally  difficult  of 
execution  in  the  first  instance. 

Whilst  Mr.  M att  was  contending  with  the  obstacles  which  impeded  his  pro- 
gress, Dr.  Roebuck  became  cmbarrassetl,  from  the  failure  of  his  undertaking  in 
the  Borrow stowness  coal  and  salt-works,  and  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  intended 
manufactory  of  steam-cnginc.s.  In  1773,  he  therefore  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
Mr.  Watt’s  patent,  to  ^ir.  Matthew  Boulton,  whose  establishment  at  Soho,  near 
Birmingham,  was  already  the  most  complete  manufactory  for  metal  work  in  Eng- 
land, and  conducted  with  the  most  spirit.  A portion  of  the  works  was  allotted  to 
Mr.  Watt,  who  soon  erected  a foundry,  and  the  necessary  workp  to  cari-y  his  in- 
vention into  effect,  on  a grand  scale. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  loss  of  time,  and  of  the  expense  necessary  to 
bring  the  engine  to  perfection,  Mr.  Watt  was  unable  to  produce  any  large  engines, 
as  specimens  of  his  invention,  until  177‘f  i and  he  found,  from  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  them,  that  the  fourteen  years  tenn  of  his  patent  was  likely  to  pass 
away,  before  he  would  be  reimbursed  his  expenses,  and  rccomjiensed  for  his  in- 
vention. He  therefore  applied  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  tenn  of  his 
{latent,  arid  being  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  Boulton,  and 
others,  l)oth  as  to  the  real  merits  of  his  invention,  and  as  to  the  exertions  he  had 
used  to  get  it  into  use,  an  act  was  {lasscd  in  1773  to  extend  the  original  patent 
of  fourteen  years,  to  twenty-five  j'cars  from  that  date ; so  that,  in  the  whole,  the 
{latent  was  in  force  more  than  thirty  years  (n). 

(a)  The  eHtimatiun  in  wliir.Ii  Mr.  >Vsitt‘a  tnveotloo  was  helO,  will  best  appear  br  the  following 
extracts  from  the  preamble  of  this  act,  which  U entitled: 

**  An  Act  for  resting  in  James  Watt,  engineer,  hit  executors,  adniinistralora,  and  assigns,  the 
.sole  use  and  property  of  certain  steam-engines,  commonly  called  firc-enginca,  of  his  invention, 
throughout  his  majestv's  dominions,  for  a limited  time- 

**  And  whereas  the  said  James  Watt  hath  employed  many  years,  and  a considerable  |uirt  of  hit 
fortune,  in  making  experiments  upon  steam-engines,  commonly  called  lire-enginet,  with  a new  to  im- 
prove those  rery  usenil  machines,  by  which  serernl  very  ennsiderahte  adinotages  over  the  common 
steam-eDgines  are  acquired ; but  upon  account  of  the  many  difficulties  which  always  arise  in  the  exe- 
cution of  such  large  and  complex  machioos,  and  of  tl»e  long  time  requisite  to  make  the  necesaary  trials, 
hs  could  not  complete  his  ioteotiou  before  the  end  of  the  year  1774,  when  be  haished  some  large 
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With  this  encouragement,  which  secured  to  Mr.  Watt  the  recompense  for  his 
labours,  he  immediately  commenced  a partnership  with  Mr.  Boulton  ; and  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  patent  steam-engines  at  Smeth- 
wick, Soho,  near  Birmingham,  with  great  success,  till  the  hnal  expiration  of  the 
])atcnt  in  1800 

This  establishment,  which  was  then  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  proved  a real 
source  of  national  wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  it  realized  independent  fortunes 
for  the  ingenious  proprietors, 

Mr.  u att  was  ably  seconded  by  his  new  associate,  in  the  executive  part,  and 
in  training  workmen  for  the  different  departments  of  the  manufacture  of  the  parts 
at  home,  whilst  Mr.  Watt  was  principally  employed  in  visiting  mines  and  other 
situations  where  engines  were  wanted,  to  form  suitable  plans  fur  each  particular 
case,  and  afterwards  to  fix  the  engines,  and  get  them  to  w'ork. 

'Fhey  hatl  also  a corps  of  workmen  at  Soho,  who  were  regularly  instructed  in 
the  management  and  working  of  the  (mteut  engine,  and  one  of  these  men  was  sent 
out  with  every  new  engine  which  tliey  fixed,  to  work  and  keep  it  in  order,  until 
otlier  persons  could  be  properly  instructed  in  that  duty. 

Thus  aided,  encouraged,  and  supported  with  ample  funds,  Mr.  M'att  made 
rapicl  progress ; and  before  177^»  he  fixed  some  capitm  engines  in  Staffordshire, 
Shrop^irc,  Warwickshire,  and  a small  one  at  Stratford,  near  London. 

These  early  specimens  were  doubtless  very  imperfect  in  execution,  compaivd 
with  what  he  afterwards  produced ; but  the  economy  of  fuel,  and  complete  com- 
mand of  power,  was  fully  realized  in  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Watt  had  not  then  made  those  improvements  in  the  construction  of  evei7 

eopnet,  as  specimens  of  his  coDstruction,  which  hare  succeeded,  so  as  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of 
the  said  inventiun. 

" And  whereaa,  in  order  to  manufiurture  these  en^nes  with  the  necessary  accuracy,  and  so  that 
they  may  be  sold  at  moderate  prices,  a considerable  sum  of  money  roust  be  preriously  expended,  in 
<*rectin^  mills  and  other  apparatus,  and  as  several  years,  and  repeated  proofs,  will  be  required  before 
any  considerable  part  of  the  piiUic  can  be  fully  ounrinced  of  the  utility  of  the  invention,  and«of  their 
interest  to  adopt  the  same,  the  whole  term  panted  by  the  said  letters  patent  may  probably  elapse 
liefore  the  said  Jurocn  Watt  can  receive  an  advanta^  adequate  to  hU  lalxmr  and  invention. 

**  And  whereas,  by  furnishing  mechanical  powers  at  much  less  expense,  and  in  more  conveuient 
forms  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  bis  engines  may  be  of  great  utility  in  facilitating  the  operations  in 
many  great  works  and  manufactures  of  this  kiu^oni;  yet,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  ssud 
James  Watt  to  carry  his  invention  into  that  complete  execution  which  he  wishes,  and  so  as  to  render 
the  same  of  the  higliest  utility  to  the  puldic,  of  which  it  is  capable,  unless  the  term  granted  by  the 
said  letters  patent  be  prolong^,  and  his  property  in  the  said  invention  secured  for  such  time,  as  may 
enable  him  to  obtmn  an  adequate  recouipense  fur  his  labour,  time,  and  expense. 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  said  James  Watt  may  be  enabled  and  encouraged,  to  prosecute 
and  complete  his  said  invention,  so  that  the  public  may  reap  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  there- 
from, in  their  fullest  extent,  it  is  enacted,  , 

**  'fliat  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  sole  privilege  and  adriotage  of  making,  cou- 
structiog,  and  selling  the  said  engines,  hereinbefore  particularly  described,  within  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  and  his  majesty's  colonies  and  plantations  abroad,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to 
be,  rested  in  tlie  said  James  W^att,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for  and  during  the  tenii 
of  twenty-live  years,**  &c.  dec.  The  act  was  passed  in  1775. 

(a)  Several  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Boulton,  Mr.  Watt,  at  the  advanced  age  of  74  years, 
wrote  thus  of  his  former  associate:  **  Our  partnership,  which  commenced  in  1775,  terminate*!  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  in  the  yoar  1600,  when  I retired  from  busiucss,  but  our  friendship  continued 
iiodimioished  to  the  close  of  his  life.  As  a memorial  due  to  that  friendship,  [ avail  myself  of  this, 
probablv  a last,  public  opportunity  of  stating,  that  to  his  friendly  enoourageroent,  to  his  partiality  for 
scientinc  improrements,  uid  bis  r^y  application  of  them  to*  the  processes  of  art,  to  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  business  and  manufactures,  aiM  to  his  extaided  views,  and  liberal  spirit  of  enterprise,  must 
in  a great  measure  be  ascribed  whatever  success  may  have  attended  my  exertions.**  Vide  Mr.  Watt's 
Annotations  on  Dr.  Robison's  article  Steam-Engine,  1814.  Mr.  Boulton  died  in  1809,  in  bis  81st  year. 
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part  of  the  eii^'ine,  which  he  afterwards  introduced  tii  the  course  of  his  practice; 
but  in  his  first  eiip;ines  he  used  the  same  parts  us  those  of  the  old  atmospheric- 
engines,  and  only  applied  his  new  cylinder,  and  its  steam  case,  condenser,  and  air- 
pump.  The  steam  boiler  reejuired  only  half  the  capacity  of  the  old  one;  the 
steam  regulator  valve  was  also  new  modelled  (n). 

In  his  first  essays  at  Kinncal,  Mr.  AVatt  employed  cocks,  and  also  sliding- 
valves,  such  as  the  steam  regulator  of  the  old  engine ; but  he  always  found  them 
to  become  leaky  after  a short  time.  This  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that 
they  were  always  perfectly  dry,  and  kept  continually  boiling  hot.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  change  them  all,  for  spindle-valves,  which  being  truly  ground  and 
nicely  fitted  at  first,  arc  not  found  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  spindle- 
valves  were  then  a new  application  to  steam-engines,  except  for  the  safety-valves 
to  the  boilers ; they  were  also  called  puppet-clacks,  or  button-valves. 

The  spindle-valve  is  a fiat  circular  plate  of  bell-metal,  with  a round  iron 
spindle  passing  perpendicularly  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  projecting  above  and 

(a)  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Smeaton  were  upon  temm  nf  intimacy,  and  kept  up  an  occasional  enrre- 
epotideoce,  in  which  Mr.  W.  it>maninicated  the  proft^reas  of  his  invention.  In  one  of  these  letters, 
April,  1776,  Mr.  Watt  ti^implains  of  having^  been  **  tormented  with  exceedinitly  bad  health,  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  an  anxious  mind,  the  natural  ronsc<piPiicc  of  staking  every  thing  upon  the  cast 
of  a die;  fur  in  that  light  I lo<»k  upon  ever)*  project,  that  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  repeated 
success. 

**  I have  made  considerable  alterations  in  our  engine  lately,  particularly  in  the  condenser;  that 
which  T used  at  6rst,  was  liable  to  be  imfiaired  by  incrustations  from  bad  water,  therefore  we  hare 
substituted  one  which  works  hy  an  injection.  In  |mrsuing  this  idea,  1 have  tried  several  kinds,  and 
have  at  last  come  to  one,  which  I am  not  inclined  to  niter.  It  consists  of  a jack  head  pump,  shut  at 
bottom  with  a common  clack  bucket,  and  a valve  in  the  cover  of  the  pump,  to  discharge  the  air  and 
water.  The  eduction  steam-pipe  which  comes  from  the  cylinder,  communicates  with  this  pump, 
both  above  and  below  the  bucket,  and  has  valves  to  prevent  any  thing  from  going  back,  from  the  pump 
to  the  eduction-pi|>e.  The  bucket  descends  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  rais^  by  the  engine,  when  the 
great  piston  descends,  being  hung  to  the  outer  end  of  the  great  lever;  the  injection  is  made  both  into 
the  upper  part  of  this  pump,  and  into  the  eduction-pipe,  and  oj>eratcs  beyond  my  ideas  in  point  of 
qutekneM  and  perfection. 

The  siae  of  the  air-pump  to  our  own  engine  at  Soho,  ia  7 inches  diameter,  and  20  inches  stroke, 
the  vacuum  equal  to  from  27  to  29  inches  of  mercury,  or  in  general  only  about  J 1 inches  below  the 
barometer.  U'heu  the  engine  is  loaded  to  above  1 1 Iw.  ii;>on  the  square  inch,  it  works  very  well  if  the 
steam  supports  from  1 to  3 inches  column  of  mercury'.  One  cwt.  that  is  120  lbs.  Wednesbury  small 
coals;  raises  between  20  and  80,000  cubic  feet  of  water  to  20  feet  high;  the  cylinder  is  18  inches 
diameter,  and  raises  7'  8 cubic  feet  of  water  each  stroke,  2-1  feet  high. 

*'  We  hare  now  two  large  engines  going,  one  about  10  miles  from  Hirtningliaro,  the  cylinder  50 
inches  diameter,  intended  to  work  a Ml  Inc.  working  barrel,  to  lift  water  from  100  yards  deep,  but 
the  pit  is  only  sunk  to  dO  yards  at  present,  they  have  a good  deal  of  water,  and  the  engine  goes  con- 
stantly. Their  boiler  is  12|  feet  diam.  and  is  very  bad,  and  the  cylinder  is  not  protected  from  the 
0)ld  air.  They  bum  only  25  cwt.  of  the  sweepings  of  an  old  co«l-hil[  in  ] 2 hours.  I hare  never  seen 
this  engine  go,  so  can  tell  you  nothing  more  aliout  it. 

“ The  other  engine  is  a 38  inch  cylinder,  which  blows  an  iron  furnace  at  New  Willey,  in  Shrop- 
shire; it  acts  immediately  tocompres.s  the  air  in  a blowing  cylinder  of  72  inches  diameter  and  7 feet 
stroke ; as  that  cylinder  is  very  rough  and  unevenly  borerl,  I am  uncertain  what  power  it  exerts,  but 
it  raises  a column  irf  water  5)  feet  high,  in  the  air-clicst  of  the  w.'itcr  regulator,  and  goes  M strokes 
per  minute,  that  U,  a coliiinn  of  water  72  inches  diameter  ami  5|  feet  high.  When  I left  it,  there 
were  several  things  unfinished ; yet  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  seemofi  to  be  very  moderate.  Both 
these  engines  plea.se  even  the  workmen,  who  are  all  sufficiently  captious.  We  are  going  on  with 
tevera)  other  large  endues,  one  of  a 58  inch  cylinder  in  Warwickshire,  and  our  concern  wears  a bu- 
siness-like face. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  has  Improved  the  art  of  boring  cylinders;  so  that  I prcHutsc  upon  a 72  inch  cy- 
linder being  not  further  distant  from  absolute  truth,  than  the  tliicknesa  of  a thin  six|>encc  in  the  worst 
part.  I am  labouring  to  improve  the  regulators;  roy  scheme  is,  to  make  them  aaite  conical  valves, 
shut  by  a weight,  and  opened  by  the  force  of  the  steam.  They  bid  fair  for  sucx'css,  and  will  be  tried 
in  a few  days." 
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below  it ; this  valve  is  very  exactly  fitted  by  grinding,  into  a circular  seat  or 
aperture,  which  forms  the  passage  that  the  valve  is  required  to  open  or  shut,  and 
the  v.alvc  being  conical  on  the  edge,  fits  like  a plug  into  the  aperture  of  the  seat, 
which  is  also  conical,  so  as  to  entirely  stop  the  passage  when  it  is  let  fall  ; but 
when  the  valve  is  raised  up  above,  or  out  of  its  scat,  a free  passage  is  allowed  on 
all  sides  of  it.  'Die  spindle  of  the  valve  is  supported  in  two  soekets,  one  above 
the  aperture,  and  the  other  below,  to  retain  it  in  its  exact  perpendicular  direction, 
and  cause  it  to  drop  exactly  into  its  place. 


Mr.  Waifs  First  Steam-Engine,  1775  to  1778. 

The  annexed  section  of  the  cylindcrof  one  of  Mr.  Watt’s  earliest  engines,  has 
been  made  from  an  imperfect  sketch  in  the  2nd  edition  of  the  Encyclopiedia  Uri- 
tannica.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  alteration  of  the  same  engine  as  is  represented 
in  plate  II.  ; the  old  cylinder  being  removed,  and  replaced  by  a new  one,  on  Mr. 
Watt’s  system. 

The  building,  the  great  lever,  and  the  pump-work  in  the  mine,  remain  as  they 
were  ; but  the  boiler  under  the  cylinder  is  removed,  the  side  boiler  being  sufficient 
to  supply  the  new  cylinder,  because  it  requires  only  half  the  steam  to  perform  the 
same  work  as  the  old  one.  The  beams  across  the  house,  to  suspend  tne  cylinder, 
are  also  removed  ; likewise  the  jack  head  pump,  and  its  ascending  pipe,  together 
with  the  injection  cistern,  and  its  pipe,  and  all  the  working  gear. 

The  vacancy  left  by  the  removal  of  the  boiler,  is  filled  up  by  building  a strong 
wall  across  the  house,  and  it  is  carried  up  to  a proper  height,  to  form  a basement 
for  the  new  cylinder,  which  is  supported  on  its  bottom,  instead  of  being  suspended 
by  the  middle.  The  new  cylinder  EE,  is  made  much  smaller  than  the  former  one, 
being  loaded  with  a column  of  water  equal  to  10  or  11  lbs.  per  square  inch,  instead 
of  7}  lbs.  The  cylinder  is  inclosed  within  another  cylinder,  called  the  steam-ca.se, 
which  is  so  much  larger  than  the  real  cylinder,  as  to  leave  a small  space  all  round 
between  the  two,  for  the  admission  of  steam. 

The  real  cylinder  is  open  at  the  top,  and  is  bored  very  truly.within  side  ; the 
piston  J is  accurately  fitted  into  it ; the  steam-case  is  closed  at  top,  by  a circular  cover, 
through  the  centre  of  which  the  pi.ston  rod  n passes,  and  this  rod  being  perfectly 
straight,  and  cylindrical,  is  fitted  very  exactly  into  the  perforation  through  the 
centre  of  the  cover.  On  the  top  of  the  cover,  a short  cylindrical  tube  is  fastened, 
to  contain  a stuffing  or  packing  of  hemp,  which  is  crammed  tight  into  the  space 
between  the  piston  rod  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  cylindrical  tube,  and  sur- 
lamiids  the  rod  so  closely  on  all  sides,  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  steam  ; to 
retain  the  hemp,  a cover  is  applied  on  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  is  fastened  down  by 
screws ; this  coi'cr  is  perforated  in  the  centre,  to  admit  the  piston  rod  to  pass 
through.  Tlic  piston  rod  is  straight  and  well  polished,  so  as  to  move  freely  up 
and  down,  through  the  stuffing  box  in  the  centre  of  the  cover,  without  allowing 
any  steam  to  cscaiic. 

The  steam  from  the  boiler,  is  conveyed  by  a steam  pipe  a,  into  the  space 
between  the  steam.case  and  the  cylinder ; and  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder 
does  not  reach  quite  up  to  the  cover,  there  is  an  open  space  all  round,  which 
admits  the  steam  to  flow  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  press  constantly 
on  the  piston.  The  cylinder  may  therefore  be  considered  as  included  in  an 
atmosphere  of  steam,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cylinder  of  Newcomen’s  engine  is 
surrounded  by  the  atmospheric  air;  but  the  effect  of  the  steam  around  the  cylinder 
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is,  to  preserve  every  part  of  it,  at  the  same  uniform  temperature  as  the  steam 
itself,  and  thereby  avoid  condensation. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  a passage  ff  communicates  with  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  alternately  conveying  steam  into  it,  and  of  exhausting  that  steam 

from  it.  The  steam  is 
admitted  from  the  steam- 
case,  thraugh  a valve  e, 
called  the  steam  or  the 
equilibrium  valve,  which 
being  opened,  the  steam 
can  enter  freely  beneath 
the  piston  J,  and  then  the 
steam  will  press  as  much 
beneath  tne  piston,  as 
above,  whereby  it  will  be 
placed  in  equilibrium,  so 
as  to  Ik;  fi-ec  to  rise  up  by 
the  action  of  the  counter- 
weight. When  the  steam 
is  to  be  exhausted  from 
beneath  the  piston,  the 
equilibrium-valve  e must 
be  shut,  and  another  valve 
r,  called  the  exhausting- 
valve  must  be  opened,  to 
form  a communication  be- 
tween the  passage  f,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  eduction-pipe  g g, 
which  leads  to  the  condenser  F,  where  the  steam  is  cooled. 

The  condenser  F is  a close  vessel,  made  of  thin  copper  plate,  and  of  such  a 
form,  as  to  expose  a very  extensive  surface,  externally  and  internally  ; it  is  im- 
mersed in  cold  water  contained  in  a cistern  G,  and  as  the  heat  can  pass  readily 
through  the  thin  plate  of  which  the  vessel  is  composed,  the  cold  water  will  absorb 
the  heat  from  tKe  steam  which  enters  into  the  condenser.  The  form  of  the 
condenser  was  sometimes  a flat  vessel  like  a book ; or  several  such  vessels  were 
united,  each  being  surrounded  by  the  cold  water : in  other  cases,  upright  cylinders 
were  used,  as  shown  by  F ; and  for  large  engines,  four  or  five  such  cylinders  were 
placed  in  a row,  being  all  united  together  at  top  and  at  bottom,  so  as  to  form  one 
vessel,  with  a great  extent  of  external  surface. 

The  water  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  within  the  condenser, 
is  precipitated  in  dew  against  its  internal  surface,  and  trickles  down  to  the  bottom 
in  drops.  This  water  is  extracted  from  the  condenser  by  a pump  H,  which  is  called 
the  air-pump ; because  it  is  also  required  to  extract  any  air,  which  may  gain  ad- 
mission into  the  condenser  by  leakage,  or  with  the  steam.  Tlie  construction  of 
the  air-pump  H is  nearly  the  same  as  the  jack-head,  or  injection-pump,  of  the  atmo- 
spheric engine ; and  its  rod  is  suspended  by  a chain  from  the  great  lever  of  the 
engine.  '1  he  barrel  of  the  pump  communicates  at  the  bottom  with  the  condenser, 
through  a valve  which  shuts  towards  the  condenser;  and  there  are  valves  in  the 
moveable  bucket  of  the  pump,  opening  upwards.  'Fhe  operation  of  the  pump  is 
to  extract  the  water  and  air  from  the  condenser  every  time  that  the  bucket  is 
drawn  up ; and  when  the  bucket  descends,  the  lower  valve  prevents  any  return  of 
that  water  or  air  into  the  condenser ; so  that,  by  the  continual  working  of  the  air- 
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pump,  and  by  the  cooling  effect  of  the  surrounding  cold  water,  a perpetual  vacuum 
IS  maintained  within  the  condenser. 

The  two  valves  e and  i are  opened  and  shut  alternately  by  the  working  gear, 
which  operates  nearly  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  old  engine.  The  plug- 
beam  I has  pins  fixed  in  it,  to  give  motion  to  two  handles  1)  ami  r,  whicn  are 
fixed  upon  a horizontal  axis,  placed  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder  : on  this  axis,  two 
short  levers  are  also  fixed,  which  are  connected  by  rods  -k  and  6,  with  two  levers 
which  are  situated  immediately  over  the  two  valves  e and  »,  and  are  connected 
with  the  upright  stems  of  those  valves,  so  ns  to  lift  them  up  and  down,  and  open 
or  shut  the  passages.  The  two  short  levers  are  so  fixed  on  the  horizontal  axis  of 
the  working  gear,  as  to  open  one  valve  and  shut  the  other,  whenever  the  handles 
D or  r are  moved  by  the  plug,  but  they  will  not  permit  both  valves  to  he  open  at 
once  (a)  ; 16  is  a weight  suspended  by  a rod,  from  a joint  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
short  lever,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  horizontal  axis,  in  such  a position,  that  it  in- 
clines to  one  side  of  the  pei'pendicular  when  the  axis  is  turned  one  way  ; but  it 
inclines  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  perjiendicular  when  the  axis  is  turned  the  other 
way;  so  that  the  weight  l6pro<luces  the  same  effect  as  the  tumbling  bob,  or 
hammer,  of  the  old  engine,  viz.  it  gives  the  working  gear  a decided  tendency  to 
rest  either  one  way  or  the  other,  according  as  it  is  placed  by  the  handles,  and 
thereby  always  keeps  one  valve  open  and  the  other  shut  close. 

In  order  to  give  motion  to  the  valves  e and  i from  the  outside,  their  spindles 
arc  brought  up  through  the  covers  of  the  boxes  which  contain  them,  and  the 
spindles  are  packed  round  with  hemp,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stuffing-liox  of 
tne  great  piston-rod,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  steam  or  air.  The  covers 
of  the  boxes  are  so  made  that  they  can  be  taken  off,  to  give  access  to  the  valves, 
when  requisite. 

The  operation  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engine  is  as  follows.  Suppose  the  steam  to  be 
continually  supplied  from  the  boiler,  through  the  steam-pipe  a,  to  the  steam-case, 
it  will  fill  the  space  between  the  steam-case  and  the  cylinder,  and  also  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder,  above  the  piston.  The  cylinder  and  condenser  must  first  be 
cleared  of  the  common  air  (6),  which  is  usually  done  by  opening  both  the  valves  e 
and  i at  once,  and  allowing  the  steam  to  pass  from  the  steam-case  through  the 
valve  e,  and  then  by  the  passage  f through  the  other  valve  f,  and  by  the  exhaust- 
ing-pipe into  the  condenser  t.  The  steam  must  be  sufficiently  accumulated  in 
the  boiler,  to  cause  it  to  rush  with  rapidity  through  these  passages,  so  as  to  blow 
forcibly  through  the  condenser,  in  order  to  expel  the  contained  air  therefrom 


(a)  The  sketch  of  the  working  g;ear  is  not  a very  exact  representation  of  that  which  Mr.  Watt 
naed  in  bis  early  en^nes,  but  will  serre  to  an  idea  of  its  properties.  In  reality,  the  raechanisin 
for  openinit  one  ralre,  was  Quite  independent  of  that  for  opening  the  other } for  there  were  two  sepamte 
horizontal  axes  in  the  working  gear:  one  niored  by  the  handle  D,  and  giving  motion  to  the  t*oJre  e, 
by  the  rod  4 ; the  other  axis  moved  by  the  handle  r,  and  giving  motinn  to  the  valve  r,  by  the  rod  6. 

The  object  of  making  the  movements  for  the  two  valves  independent,  was  for  the  convenience  of 
shutting  both  valves  at  once,  when  the  engine  is  to  be  stopped,  and  for  opening  both  valves  at  once 
when  the  parts  are  to  be  cleared  of  air,  preparatory  to  starting  the  engine ; but  in  the  regular  course 
of  working,  the  action  of  the  two  valves  are  simultaneous,  reciprocal,  and  alternate,  as  above  described ; 
the  double  niechanism  of  the  working  gear,  acting  just  as  a single  axis  would  do,  if  it  ha<I  been 
constructed  according  to  the  sketch. 

(^)  In  some  of  Mr.  Watt's  first  engines,  a smaller  air-pump  was  connected  with  the  condenser, 
and  adapted  to  lie  worked  with  a lever  or  handle,  by  the  strength  of  men,  in  order  to  exhaust  the  air, 
and  obtain  a vacuum  to  start  the  engine;  but  it  was  afterwaHs  found,  that  the  air  could  be  ver}* 
easily  expelled  by  blowing  through  with  steam,  as  above  described,  without  the  trouble  of  exhausting 
by  a hand-pump. 
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[part  I. 

through  the  valves  of  the  air-pump  (a) ; and  this  action,  which  is  teraied  blowing 
through,  must  be  continued  lUl  all  the  air  is  expelled  from  all  parts  of  the  engine. 
If  both  the  valves  e and  i are  then  shut,  so  as  to  prevent  the  great  and  direct 
passage  of  steam  from  the  boiler  through  the  steam-case  to  the  condenser,  the 
external  cold  water,  which  is  continually  absorbing  the  heat  of  the  contained  steam, 
will  very  quickly  condense  it  all,  so  as  to  leave  a vacuum  in  the  condenser,  and  in 
the  pipe  we  may  conclude  that  at  this  stage,  the  cylinder  E will  remain  full  of 
steam  from  the  steam-case,  both  above  and  below  the  piston,  which  is  therefore  in 
a state  of  equilibrium,  resulting  from  an  equality -of  pressure  upwards  and  down- 
wards. 

To  put  the  engine  in  motion,  the  handle  r is  lifled  up,  and  the  working  gear 
turned  into  that  [msition  which  will  open  the  exhausting  valve  /,  the  diuilibrium- 
valve  remaining  shut ; the  steam  by  its  own  elasticity  then  rushes*  with  violence 
out  of  the  cylinder,  through  the  passage  y,'  into  the  pipe  and  into  the  vacuous 
space  of  the  condenser;  but  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  interior  surface  of 
tnat  vessel,  the  steam  is  deprived  of  its  heat,  and  is  reduced  into  drops  of  warm 
water,  which  trickle  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  condenser.  The  condenser  is  not 
filled  up  by  the  steam  which  thus  flows  into  it,  because,  by  the  condensation 
of  all  the  steam  which  enters,  the  original  vacuum  is  maintained ; eonscqucntly  the 
steam  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  must  continue  to  rush  out  into  the  con- 
denser, till  none  is  left,  and  there  is  the  same  vacuum  beneath  the  piston,  as  in  the 
condenser.  This  exhaustion  is  cfTccted  almost  instantaneously  on  opening  the 
valve  »,  and  then  the  elastic  force  of  that  steam,  which  occupies  the  upjicr  part  of 
the  cylinder,  and  presses  continually  downxvards  upon  the  piston,  being  no  longer 
counteracted  by  the  upward  pressure  of  any  steam  beneath  it,  the  equilibrium  is 
destroyed,  and  in  consequence  the  piston  is  pressed  down  into  the  cylinder,  by  the 
steam  acting  above  it ; the  great  lever  at  the  same  time  raising  the  column  of  water 
in  the  putnps,  and  also  drawing  up  the  bucket  of  the  air-pump.  When  the  piston 
reaches  the  bottom  of  its  course,  a pin  in  the  plug  presses  down  the  handle  D,  and 
turns  the  working  gear  in  that  position  which  will  shut  the  exhausting-valve  i,  and 
open  the  equilibrium-valve  e,  with  a simultaneous  motion  ; the  steam  from  the 
steam  case  is  thereby  admitted  into  the  cylinder  beneath  the  piston,  to  counteract 
that  steam  which  is  always  admitted  above  ; consequently  the  c<iuilibrium  of  pressure 
is  re-established,  and  the  piston  is  set  at  liberty,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  coun- 
terweight, till  it  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  fills  with  steam  as  fast  as 
it  rises;  the  position  of  the  two  valves  is  then  reversed  by  the  working  gear,  and 
the  steam  beneath  the  piston  is  allowed  to  pass  off  to  the  condenser,  in  order  to 
make  another  stroke. 

In  this  way  the  motion  is  kept  up,  and  at  every  stroke,  the  bucket  of  the  air- 
pump  draws  up  out  of  the  condenser,  all  the  water  which  has  accumulated  there 
from  the  condensed  steam,  and  also  any  air  which  has  been  extricated  from  the 
water  in  boiling,  or  which  has  gained  admission  by  leakage. 

Several  of  Mr.  Watt’s  first  engines  were  constructed  in  this  form,  and,  in 
some  cases,  where  atmospheric  engines  were  altered  to  this  plan,  the  old  cylinder, 
being  inverted,  served  for  the  steam-case,  or  extenial  cylinder  of  the  new  engine, 

(a)  A small  valve  was  also  provided  to  the  condenser,  to  permit  tlie  air  and  steam  to  escape, 
diirinx  the  blowing;  throui-h,  with  less  resistance  than  would  be  reiplired  to  Hit  up  tlic  valves  of  the 
air-pump.  This  is  called  the  diote-nn/oe;  it  opens  outwards  from  the  condenser,  and  itsaction  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  snifting-valve  of  the  atmospheric-engine,  but  it  is  only  used  at  first  to  start  the 
engine. 
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the  real  cylinder  of  which  required  to  be  but  little  more  than  half  the  area  of  the 
old  one,  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

In  all  the  first  engines,  the  condensation  was  performed  by  the  external  cold 
of  the  water  surrounding  the  condenser ; but  in  succeeding  engines,  he  found  that 
this  mode  was  not  sufficiently  rapid  in  its  action,  and  that  a better  effect  was  ob- 
tained by  admitting  a small  jet  of  cold  injection  water  into  the  condenser  at  each 
stroke,  and  employing  an  air-pump  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  extract  the  injec- 
tion water,  as  well  as  the  condensed  steam  and  the  air.  The  action  of  the 
engine  was  so  much  improved  by  the  injection,  as  to  afford  amply  for  the  additional 
|)Ower  requisite  to  work  the  air-pump,  when  so  enlarged. 

The  idea  of  condensing  the  steam,  by  injecting  into  the  eduction-pipe, 
occurred  to  Mr.  Watt  as  early  as  the  other  kinds  of  condensers,  and  was  tried  in  the 
first  engine  at  Kinneal ; but  owing  to  its  leaks,  and  defective  workmanship,  that 
engine  made  a bad  vacuum,  which  being  attributed  to  the  air  which  came  in  with 
the  injection  water,  Mr.  Watt  disused  the  injection  into  the  condenser,  until  the  size 
and  expense  of  tubulated  condensers  for  large  engines,  made  him  resolve  to  sacrifice 
a part  of  the  power  of  the  engine  to  convenience,  and  to  employ  larger  air-pumps. 
For  he  found  that  the  tube  condenser,  to  have  exposed  sufficient  surface  for  con- 
densing the  steam  of  a large  engine,  would  have  been  vei-y  voluminous,  and  the 
bud  water  with  which  engines  are  frequently  supplied,  would  have  crusted  over  the 
external  surfaces  of  the  condenser  tubes,  so  as  to  thicken  their  substance,  and 
prevent  that  (piick  transmission  of  heat  which  is  requisite. 

In  an  engine  at  Bedworth,  near  Coventry,  three  air-pumps  were  used,  two 
below,  which  were  side  by  side,  and  worked  by  chains  from  each  side  of  the  great 
lever,  and  a third  above  these  two,  in  the  middle  between  them  : this  third  one 
received  the  hot  water  lifted  up  by  the  other  two  ; and  by  lessening  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  was  extracted  with  greater 
ease.  In  1778i  l^lr.  Watt  only  employed  two  air-pumps  for  the  largest  engines, 
one  being  double  the  area  of  the  other,  and  in  succeeding  engines  used  only  one, 
which  plan  has  lieen  followed  ever  since ; it  is  in  fact  the  air-pump  of  Mmeaton, 
having  a cover  or  close  lid.to  the  barrel,  which  prevents  the  atmospheric  air  press- 
ing on  the  bucket,  and  renders  the  working  more  easy. 

The  injection  was  admitted  into  the  condenser  by  a short  pipe,  from  the  cold 
water  surrounding  the  condenser,  the  pipe  being  stopped  with  a small  valve, 
which  was  opened  by  the  plug,  every  time  the  engine  was  required  to  make  a 
stroke,  'lliere  was  also  a cock  in  the  pipe,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  cold  water 
which  should  be  injected  ; and  this  cock  was  intended  to  be  so  much  opened,  as  to 
reduce  the  hot  water  which  was  drawn  out  by  the  air-pump,  to  blood  warm,  or  !l(i 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  This  was  when  the  engine  was  in  excellent  order,  but  it  was 
never,  in  any  case,  to  exceed  IK)  deg.  and  at  an  average  would  be  about  102  deg. 
In  most  of  Mr.  Watt’s  early  engines,  the  condensing  cistern  wa.s  placed  out  of 
doors,  between  the  lever  wall,  and  the  great  pit ; and  the  air-pump  was  suspended 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  great  lever,  in  the  same  position  as  the  jack-head  or  in- 
jection-pump of  the  old  engines ; so  that  the  bucket  was  drawn  up  by  the  descend- 
ing force  of  the  piston. 

He  afterwards  altered  this  arrangement,  and  placed  the  cistern  close  to  the 
pier  or  wall  on  which  the  cylinder  is  erected,  and  in  the  .space  between  that  pier 
and  the  lever  wall  of  the  engine ; the  air-pump  was  then  sii.spended  from  the  inner 
end  of  the  great  lever,  and  consequently  its  bucket  was  drawn  up  by  the  counter, 
weight,  which  therefore  required  some  increase. 
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This  is  now  the  common  practice,  and  is  an  advantageous  arrangement ; be- 
cause tlic  eduction-pipe  g g being  shortened,  the  steam  has  less  distance  to  go,  in 
order  to  be  condensed,  and  therefore  the  cylinder  is  more  instantaneously  ex- 
hausted; also  the  bucket  of  the  air-pump  being  raised,  when  the  piston  is  at  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  the  vacuum  is  pre]>ared  in  the  condenser,  before  the  steam  is 
admitted  into  it,  and  then  the  steam  rushing  suddenly  into  the  condenser,  acts 
upon  that  air  and  rare  vapour  which  still  remains  in  the  condenser,  and  assists  to 
expel  some  of  it,  through  the  lower  valve  of  the  air-pump  into  the  empty  barrel 
thereof,  so  as  to  be  extracted  by  the  next  stroke  of  the  pump. 

In  this  way  a greater  portion  of  the  air  will  enter  into  the  air-pump,  tlian  if  it 
made  its  stroke  during  the  descent  of  the  piston  ; for  then  the  air  could  only  pass 
the  lower  valve  by  its  own  elasticity. 

The  imperfections  of  the  cylinders,  which  occasioned  so  much  trouble  in  the 
Krst  engine,  were  removed  by  degrees,  principally  in  consequence  of  a new  ma- 
chine for  boring  the  insides  of  cylinders,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Wil- 
kinson, at  his  foundry  at  Hersham,  near  Chester,  about  1775.  In  the  old  method, 
the  borer  for  cutting  the  metal,  was  not  guided  in  its  progress,  and  therefore 
followed  the  incorrect  fonn  given  to  the  cylinder  in  casting  it  (sec  p.  291) ; 
it  was  scarcely  ensured  that  every  part  of  the  cylinder  should  be  circular ; and 
there  was  no  certainty  that  the  cylinder  would  be  straight.  This  method  was 
thought  sufficient  for  the  old  engines ; but  Mr.  Watt’s  engines  required  greater 
precision. 

Mr.  Wilkinson’s  machine,  which  is  now  the  common  boring  machine,  has  a 
straight  central  bar  of  great  strength,  which  occupies  the  central  axis  of  the  cy- 
linder, during  the  operation  of  boring ; and  the  borer,  or  cutting  instrument,  is  ac- 
curately fitted  to  slide  along  this  bar,  which,  being  made  j>erfecttly  straight,  serves 
as  a sort  of  ruler,  to  give  a rectilinear  direction  to  the  borer  in  its  progress,  so  as  to 
produce  a cylinder  e<|ually  straight  in  the  length,  and  circular  in  the  circumference. 
This  method  ensures  all  the  accuracy  the  subject  is  capable  of;  for  if  the  cylinder 
is  cast  ever  so  crooked,  the  machine  will  bore  it  straight  and  true,  prorided 
there  is  metal  enough  to  form  the  required  cylinder,  by  cutting  away  the  super- 
fluities. 

After  repeated  trials  of  different  kinds  of  pistons,  and  of  soft  materials  for 
stuffing,  Mr.  Watt  ultimately  fixed  upon  hemp  for  packing,  and  applied  it  to 
the  piston  in  a manner  which  has  since  been  universally  adopted. 

The  piston  has  a projecting  rim  at  bottom,  which  is  fitted  as  accurately  into 
the  cylinder  as  it  can  be,  to  leave  it  at  liberty  to  move  freely  therein.  The  part 
of  the  piston  above  this  rim,  is  less  than  the  cylinder,  to  leave  a circular  groove 
or  channel,  about  two  inches  wide,  into  which  hemp,  or  soft  rope  which  is  called 
gasket,  is  rammed,  to  form  the  packing ; then,  to  kt-cp  the  packing  in  its  place,  a 
lid  or  cover  is  put  over  the  to))  of  the  piston,  with  a rim  or  projecting  part,  which 
enters  into  the  circular  groove  and  presses  upon  the  packing,  the  cover  being  forced 
down  by  screws.  The  lower  |)art  of  the  groove  round  the  piston,  is  made  round- 
ing, with  a curve,  that  the  pressure  on  the  packing  may  force  it  against  the  inside 
surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  piston  must  be  kept  supplied  with  melted  grease ; 
for  which  puqmsc  a funnel  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  with  a cock  and 
pi]>c  to  let  the  grease  down. 

The  stuffing-l)ox  round  the  piston-rod,  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  is  packed 
with  hemp  in  a similar  manner,  a collar  or  gland,  with  a hole  through  it,  lor  the 
passage  of  the  rod,  being  screwed  down,  to  confine  the  packing  in  its  place,  round 
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the  rod.  In  both  the  piston  and  the  stuffing-box,  when  the  hemp  wears  loose,  so 
as  to  become  leaky,  it  can  be  rendered  tight,  by  forcing  down  the  screws  and  com- 
pressing the  hemp  into  close  contact. 

Mr.  Watt  found  very  early  that  most  kinds  of  grease  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  piston  tight,  but  beef  or  mutton  tallow  were  the  most  proper, 
being  the  least  liable  to  decompose.  When  cylinders  were  new  and  imperfectly 
bored,  the  grease  soon  disappeared,  and  left  the  piston  dry;  he  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  detain  it,  by  tliickening  it  with  some  substance  which  would  lubri- 
cate the  cylinder,  and  not  decompose  by  heat  aud  exhaustion.  Black-lead 
dust  seemed  a proper  substance,  and  was  therefore  employed,  especially  when  a 
cylinder  or  the  pjicking  of  the  piston  was  new ; but  it  was  found  in  the  sequel, 
that  the  black-lead  wore  the  cylinder,  though  slowly  ; and  by  more  perfect  work- 
manship, cylinders  were  at  last  made  so  true,  as  not  to  require  it,  or  at  least  only 
for  a very  short  time  at  first  using. 

When  a cylinder  is  perfectly  true  and  smooth  within,  there  is  no  difficulty 
with  the  piston;  for  although  the  hemp  packing  is  rammed  quite  solid  into  the 
groove  round  the  piston,  it  will  work  free,  after  it  has  maule  a few  strokes ; there  is 
not  in  fact  any  elasticity  or  softness  in  the  stuffing,  but  it  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a solid  piston,  which,  being  moulded  into  the  cylinder  itself,  fits  it  perfectly, 
and  when  it  wears  loose,  the  hemp  being  compressed  by  the  screws,  is  moulded 
anew  into  the  cj'lindcr,  and  thus  made  to  fit  again  as  well  as  ever.  In  the  old 
engines,  the  packing  being  kept  soft  aud  spongy  by  the  water,  was  capable  in 
some  degree  of  accommodating  itself  to  small  irregularities  in  the  cylintler,  and 
therefore  the  perfect  form  of  the  cylinder,  was  of  less  importance  than  in  Mr. 
Watt’s  cTiginc,  where  the  packing  being  always  hot  and  dry,  and  rammed  very 
hard,  cannot  yield  so  as  to  work  at  all,  in  an  incorrect  cylinder. 

TIic  progress  of  Mr.  Watt’s  improrenionts.  tiiay  be  traced,  by  the  following  dates.  In  1767, 
and  1770,  Mr.  Walt  was  employed  in  planning  the  Monkland  Canal,  in  Scotland ; aud  a bridge  over 
the  river  Clyde,  at  Hamilton.  It  apjiears  that  he  had  not  made  any  steam  engine  on  his  new  in- 
vention in  1770,  his  attention  having  been  entirely  occupied  by  other  objects ; hut  in  1774,  he  re- 
moved to  Soho  near  Birmingham,  and  formed  his  association  with  Mr.  Boulton,  and  very  soon  made 
his  first  engine  there. 

In  1776  Messrs  Boulton  and  Watt  had  brought  their  new  engines  to  a considerable  degree  of 
perfection,  as  appears  hy  the  following  extracts  from  a proposal  made  by  Mr.  Boulton  to  the  Carron 
Company,  to  rebuild  their  returning  engine,  on  the  new  system. 

” Every  stsc  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engine,  from  a cylinder  of  36  inches  diameter  to  one  of  72  inches, 
will  raise  water  eqtinlly  cheap ; for  the  consumption  of  fuel  will  ho  exactly  as  the  steam  used,  and  that 
will  he  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  tlie  cylinder.  The  waste  of  steam  will  certainly  he  greater 
in  rery  small  engines,  than  in  large  ones,  yet  there  wilt  be  but  little  diff’erence  in  the  projwrtion  of 
loss,  between  a cylinder  of  36  inches,  ami  one  of  72  inches. 

**  The  cylinder  of  our  Soho  engine,  is  only  18  inches  diameter,  and  the  pump  raises  water  24 
feet  high;  and  has  made  3000  strokes,  with  one  hundred  weight  of  Weducsbury  slack  and  lump 
coal ; each  stroke,  gaising  7.9  cubic  feet  of  water,  24  feet  high. 

We  have  noohjection  to  contract  with  the  Carron  Company  to  direct  the  making  of  an  engine, 
to  return  the  water  for  their  milla  And  we  will  guarantee  that  each  hundred  weight  of  such  coals 
as  are  commonly  used  for  engines  at  Carron,  sh^l  raise  20  000  cubic  feet  of  water,  24  feet  high, 
(=100  000 cubic  feet  one  foot  high);  if  we  can  do  more,  our  profits  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
savings.*’ 

'*  An  engine  with  a cylinder  of  60  inches  diameter,  will  work  a pump  of  52  inches  diameter,  to  liR 
the  water  24  feet  high.  We  have  erected  such  an  engine  near  Tipton,  in  Staffordshire,  and  which 
is  ready  to  set  to  work;  the  buildings,  the  engine,  with  all  things  relative  thereto,  will  come  to  about 
2000/. 

**  We  do  not  aim  at  profits  in  engine-building,  but  shall  take  our  profits  out  of  the  savings  of  fuel ; 
•0  that  if  tve  save  nothing,  we  shall  take  nothing.  Our  terms  arc  as  fallows  : We  will  make  all  the 
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heccKsarv  plans  sections,  and  derations  for  the  building^,  and  for  the  eoj^ine,  with  its  appurtenances, 
spcriryitti^  all  cast  and  forged  iron  work,  and  every  other  particular,  relative  to  the  engine.  We  will 
gne  all  necessav)*  dircrtionsto  your  workmen,  which  they  must  implicitly  obey.  \Ve  will  execute, 
for  a stipulated  price,  the  valves,  and  all  other  parts  which  may  require  exact  execution,  at  Suho; 
we  will  see  that  all  the  {larts  are  put  together,  and  set  to  work  properly ; we  will  keep  our  own  work 
ill  repair  for  one  rear,  and  we  hare  no  other  objection  to  seven  years,  than  the  inconrcnicncc  of  the 
distance.  We  will  guarantee  that  the  engine  so  ccmstnictcd,  shall  raise  at  least  SO  tHK)  aibicfectof 
water  24  feet  high,  with  each  hundred  weight  of  coals  burnt. 

**  When  all  this  is  done,  a fair  and  candid  comparison  shall  he  made  between  it,  and  your  own  engine, 
or  any  other  engine  in  Scotland,  from  which  comparison  the  amount  of  savings  in  fuel  shall  be  esti> 
mated,  and  that  amount  beiug  divided  into  three  parts,  we  shall  be  entitled  to  one  of  those  parts,  in 
recompense  for  our  patent  license,  our  drawings,  dec.  &c.  Our  own  share  of  savings  shall  be  csti- 
matiHl ; in  money  according  to  the  value  of  your  coals,  delivered  under  the  boiler,  and  you  shall  annually 
pay  us  that  sum,  during  23  years,  from  the  day  you  begin  to  work;  provided  you  continue  the  use 
of  the  cngitie  so  long.  And  in  case  you  sell  the  engine,  or  remove  it  to  any  other  place,  you  must 
previously  give  us  notice,  for  we  shall  then  be  entitled  to  our  thirds  of  the  savings  of  fuel  according  to 
the  value  of  coals  at  such  new  place.  This  is  a necessary  condition,  otherwise  the  engine  which  we 
make  for  you  at  an  ex|)ense  of  2000/.  may  be  sold  in  Cornwall  for  10  000/. 

**  Such  parts  of  the  engine  as  we  execute  at  Soho  we  will  be  paid  fur  at  a fair  price ; I conclude 
from  all  the  observations  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  that  our  engines  are  four  times  Ix^tter 
than  the  common  engines.  In  boilers,  which  are  a very  expensive  article,  the  savings  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  naiings  of  coal.  If  you  compare  our  engine  with  the  common  engine  (not  in  slxe  but 
in  jtower),  vou  will  find  the  ewigin^  expense  of  erecting  one  to  be  nearly  the  same.** 

**  M^.^Vi|kiDSon  has  bored  us  several  cylinders  almost  without  error ; that  of  50  inches  diameter 
which  we  put  up  at  Tipton,  does  not  err  the  thickness  of  an  old  shilling  in  any  part,  so  that  you 
must  either  improve  your  method  of  boring,  rw  we  must  furnish  the  cylinder  to  you." 

In  1777  Mr.  Watt  constructed  a steam  engine  for  blowing  an  iron  furnace  at  Wilson  House, 
in  I.jincashirc,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  ; both  the  engine  and  the  furnace  were  worked  with 
|icat  for  fuel.  It  had  a steam  cylinder  of  about  30  indies  diameter,  and  at  the  imi>ositc  end  of  the 
great  lever,  a blowing  cylinder,  or  air  pump,  of  about  36  inches  diameter.  This  cylinder  being 
closed  at  both  ends,  and  provided  with  suitable  valves,  blew  out  the  air,  both  in  ascending  and  de- 
scending; the  piston  rod  passing  through  a collar  of  leathers  in  the  top  or  cover  of  the  blowing 
cylinder.  The  air  from  this  double  blowing  cylinder,  was  received  into  another  regulating  cylinder 
of  about  the  same  size,  but  open  at  top,  and  fitted  with  a floating  pistou  which  was  loaded  with  weights, 
and  rose  and  fell,  so  as  to  float,  as  it  were,  upon  the  air  contained  in  the  cylinder  (sec  p.  283).  This 
was  the  first  application  of  the  double  acting  air  pump,  or  blowing  cylinder  fur  furnaces:  it  is  now 
the  universal  practice. 

In  1778,  Mr.  M’att  erected  an  engine  at  Kctley  Iron  Furnace  in  Shropshire.  The  cylinder  was 
.58  inches  diameter,  and  it  worked  two  pumps  34  inches  diameter,  which  raised  water  3b’ feet  high, 
to  turn  the  water  wheels,  by  which  the  blowing  machioes  for  the  furnaces  were  worked. 

According  to  Pryce’a  Nlincralngia  Cornuhicusis,  which  was  written  in  1778,  Messrs.  Boulton  aud 
Watt  had  then  erected  several  engines  in  Stafi’ordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Warwickshire,  and  one  small 
one  near  London. 

**  An  engine  erected  by  Mr.  Watt  at  Hawkeshury  Colliery,  near  Coventry,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  mo«it  powerful  engiuc  in  England.  The  cylinder  is  58  inches  diameter,  the  piston  moves  8 feet 
stroke,  and  12  strokes  ]ier  minute;  the  pump  Is  14  inches  diameter,  6.5  fathoms  liB.  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt  are  now  erecting  3 engines  in  Cornwall,  viz.  Ting  Tang,  Owanvean,  and  Tregurlha-Jowns. 
They  have  lately  set  to  work  a small  engine,  at  Huel-Bussy  mine ; c)*Hndcr  30  inches,  8 feet  stroke  : It 
makes  14  per  minute,  and  works  tw'o  pumps  6 { inches  diameter,  in  two  separate  shafts  300  feet 
asunder,  45  fathoms  lift  in  each,  or  90  fathoms  in  all;  the  pumps  are  worked  by  flat  rods,  with 
great  friction. 

The  engines  are  built  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors ; Messrs  Boulton  and  Watt  fumisit 
such  drawings,  directions  and  attendance,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  a resident  engineer  to  com  • 
plete  the  machine ; and,  in  lieu  of  all  profits,  they  take  one-third  of  the  annual  savings  in  fuel,  which 
their  engine  makes,  when  comparetl  with  a common  engine  of  the  same  diincnsiuns,  in  the  neighbour- 
homl.  Mr.  Watt's  new  engiuc  will  raise  20  to  24  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  to  24  feet  high,  hy 
I ewt- of  good  pit  coal.”  (=  4>SO  to  576  thousand  cubic  feet  I foot  high). 


Tlie  engines  constructed  by  Messrs  Boulton  and  Watt  at  this  period,  were 
nearly  after  the  plan  of  that  which  we  have  described.  The  clastic  force  of  the 
steam  was  in  all  cases  employed  to  press  down  the  piston,  instead  of  the  atmospheric 
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air ; and  the  steam  was  condensed  in  a vessel  detached  from  the  cylinder,  and 
kept  constantly  cool,  by  external  cold,  aided  by  an  injection  of  cold  water,  which 
was  afterwards  extracted  by  the  air  pump.  These  two  parts  of  Mr.  Watt’s  im- 

&rovement  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  a condenser  and  air  pump  might  have 
een  applied  to  exhaust  the  steam  from  a cylinder,  which  being  open  at  the  top 
would  admit  the  atmospheric  air  to  act  on  the  piston,  in  the  usual  manner  of  New- 
comen’s engine  ; but  by  avoiding  the  injection  of  cold  water  into  the  cylinder,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  steam,  which  is  commonly  lost  by  condensation,  might 
have  been  saved. 

This  partial  adoption  of  Mr.  Watt’s  complete  invention,  offered  great  facility 
of  application  to  existing  engines  on  Newcomen’s  construction,  because  the  old 
cylinder,  and  piston,  with  all  its  connecting  rods  and  chains  to  suspend  it  from  the 
great  lever,  would  then  have  remained  unaltered  ; but  to  apply  a close  cover  to  the 
cylinder,  so  as  to  enable  the  steam  to  act  upon  the  piston,  required  an  entire  new 
construction  of  the  cylinder  and  piston,  with  all  its  appurtenances  ; and  it  became 
indisi>ensablc  to  have  an  accuracy  of  execution,  which  was  so  extremely  difficult  of 
attainment  at  that  time,  as  to  be  nearly  impracticable  except  to  the  patentees,  who 
had  established  their  new  workshops  at  Sono  expressly  for  the  purpose  ; and  even 
after  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  cylinders  properly  executed,  with  covers,  pis- 
tons with  polished  rods,  and  spindle  valves,  to  admit  the  steam  on  Mr.  Watt’s 
plan,  the  novelty  of  that  construction,  and  the  supposed  difficulty  of  keeping  such 
new  work  in  good  order,  was  strongly  objected  to,  by  those  who  required  the  new 
engines. 

To  avoid  these  objections,  and  yet  have  some  of  the  benefU  of  Mr.  Watt’s  in- 
vention, it  was  often  proposed  to  the  patentees,  to  grant  licenses  for  the  use  of  a con- 
denser, to  be  applied  to  an  atmospheric  engine.  Mr.  Watt’s  ideas  on  this  subject, 
are  thus  stated  in  a letter  to  Mr.  .Smeatou,  who  had  applied  to  them  for  such  a 
license  in  1778. 

" I have  several  times  considered  the  propriety  of  the  application  of  mr  condensers  to  common 
engines,  and  have  made  experiments  with  that  view,  upon  our  engine  at  Soho;  but  have  never  found 
such  results  as  would  indme  me  to  try  it  any  where  else ; and  in  consequence,  we  refused  to  make 
that  application  to  Wheal  Virgin  engines  in  Cornwall,  and  to  some  others ; our  reasons  were,  that 
though  it  might  have  enabled  them  to  have  gone  deeper  with  their  present  engines,  yet,  the  savings 
of  fuel  would  not  have  been  great,  in  comparison  to  the  complete  machine.  By  adding  condensers 
to  engines  that  were  not  in  good  order,  our  engine  would  have  been  introduced  into  that  country 
(which  we  look  upon  as  our  richest  mine),  in  anainfavouralde  point  of  view,  and  without  such  pro- 
fits as  would  have  lieen  satisfactory,  either  to  us  or  to  the  adventurers ; and  if  we  had  granted  the  use  of 
condensers  to  one,  we  must  have  done  so  to  all,  and  thereby  have  curtailed  our  pn.fits,  and  perhaps 
injured  our  reputation.  Besides,  where  a new  engine  is  to  \te  erected,  and  to  be  equally  well  executed 
in  point  of  workmanship,  and  materials,  an  engine  of  the  same  power  cannot  be  constructed  ma- 
terially cheaper  on  the  old  plan  than  on  ours;  for  our  boiler  and  cylinder  are  mneh  smaller,  and  the 
building  the  lever,  the  chains,  together  with  all  the  pump  and  pit  work,  are  only  the  same. 

**  We  have  now  laid  aside  tlie  clumsy  cast-iron  outside  cydindcr,  and  have  substituteil  a case  of 
wrought  iron  plates,.which  fits  within  an  inch  and  a half  of  the  cylinder,  and  extends  from  within 
ft  inches  of  the  upper  flange,  to  within  3 inches  of  the  lower  Hange  of  the  cylinder.  This  seems  to 
answer  as  well  as  the  outside  cylinder.  Wc  have  also  executed  some  engines  without  outside  cylinders 
altogether;  but  have  hail  no  reason  to  applaud  our  economy,  as  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  consi- 
derably greater. 

o Wo  charge  our  profits  in  proportion  to  the  saving  made  in  fuel  by  our  engine,  when  com- 
pared with  a common  one  which  burns  tlie  same  kind  of  coals;  we  ask  one-third  of  these  savings 
to  be  (laid  us  annually,  or  half  yearly;  the  payment  being  redeemable  in  the  option  of  our  employer, 
at  ten  years’  purchase:  and  when  the  coals  are  low  priced,  we  should  also  make  some  charge  as 
engineers.  In  all  these  comparisons,  our  own  interest  has  made  us  except  your  (Mr.  bineaton's)  im- 
proved engines,  unless  we  were  allowed  a greater  proportion  of  the  savings.” 

“ The  idea  of  condensing  the  steam,  by  injecting  into  the  eduction  pipe,  was  at  early  at  the  other 
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kiDfls  of  coodenAers,  and  wati  tried  at  lanra  bjr  me  at  Kinneal ; but  the  other  iispcrfectioaii  of  that 
engine,  made  me  attribute  a bad  \*acuum,  to  the  air  which  entered  with  the  injection;  and,  conse- 
quently’ I diiiU5c<l  the  injeetttm,  until  the  siae  and  expenste  of  the  tubulated  condensers  for  large 
engines,  made  me  resoire  to  sacrifitv  part  of  the  power  to  convenience,  and  to  employ  large  air  pumps. 
At  Hedworth  we  used  three  air  pum|»s;  via.  two  below,  and  one  above  in  the  middle:  the  uae  of  tne 
middle  one  is  to  receive  the  hot  water  lifted  up  by  the  other  two,  and  by  lettening  the  surface  which 
is  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  is  extracted  with  greater  ease.  The  fear  of 
twisting  the  lever  beam,  made  me  apply  three  pumps  at  Bedwortli;  wc  always  made  two  serve  in 
leaser  engines,  and  now  we  use  only  two  fgr  the  largest  engines,  but  we  make  one  double  the  area  of 
the  other.’* 

Ill  the  same  correspondence,  1778,  Mr.  Boulton  says,  **  we  shall  hare  four  of  oor  engines  at  work 
in  Cornw'aJl  this  suroiuer : two  of  them  arc  cylinders  (d*  63  inches  diani.,  and  are  capable  of  working 
wiUi  a load  of  1 1 or  12  pounds  on  the  sfptare  inch. 

“ We  are  systematizing  the  business  of  engine  making,  as  wc  hare  done  before  in  the  button 
manufactory  ; wc  are  training  up  workmen,  and  making  tools  and  tnaciiinca  to  form  the  different  parts 
of  Mr.  Watt’s  engines,  with  more  accuracy,  and  at  a cheaper  rate  than  cjui  poastbly  be  done  by  the 
ordinary  nietkods  of  working.  Our  workshop  and  apparatus  will  be  of  sutHcient  extent  to  execute  all 
the  engines  which  arc  likely  to  be  soon  wanted  in  this  country ; and  it  will  not  be  worth  the  expense 
for  any  other  engineers  to  erect  similar  works,  for  that  would  be  like  building  a mill  to  grind  a bushel 
of  com.** 

I can  assure  you  from  experienoo,  that  our  small  engine  at  Soho,  if  capable  of  raistog  500  000 
cubic  feet  of  water  1 foot  high,  with  every  1 12  lbs.  of  coals,  and  we  arc  in  hopes  of  doing  much  more. 
Mr.  Watt's  engine  has  a very  great  advantage  in  iDines,  which  are  continually  working  deeper; 
luppcM,  for  instance,  that  a mine  is  50  fathoms  deep,  you  may  have  an  engine  which  will  ^ equal  to 
draining  the  water,  when  the  mine  is  worked,  to  100  fathoms  deep,  and  yet  you  can  constantly  adapt 
the  engine  to  iu  load,  whether  it  be  50  or  100  fathoms,  or  any  interme<liate  depth;  and  tfie  con- 
sumption of  coals  will  be  less  in  proportion,  when  working  at  the  lesser,  than  at  the  greater  depths; 
supposing  it  works,  as  our  engines  generally  do,  at  1 1 lbs.  per  square  inch,  when  the  mine  becomes 
lUU  fathoms  deep.’* 


Advantages  qf  Mr.  IVatl’s  Engine  over  Neniccmen’s. 

These  are  numerous,  and  very  important,  both  for  economizing  fuel  and 
augmenting  the  useful  performance  of  the  engine. 

1st,  the  cylinder  being  surrounded  with  hot  steam  from  the  boiler,  it  is  always 
kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  steam  itself ; and  is,  therefore,  incapable  of 
condensing  any  part  of  the  hot  steam  which  is  adiuitted  into  it. 

Snd,  the  condenser  being  always  kept  cooled  to  a temperature  of  100  degrees, 
or  colder  if  possible,  the  steam  will  be  so  completely  condensed  and  exhausted 
from  the  cylinder,  that  the  small  proportion  which  remains,  cannot  greatly  oppose 
the  descent  of  the  piston,  which  is,  therefore,  pressed  down  by  almost  the  entire 
elastic  force  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler ; and  this  may  be  greater  or  less  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  occasion  requires. 

3rd,  The  elasticity  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  being  employed  to  force  down 
the  piston  instead  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  does  not  enter  the 
cylinder  so  as  to  cool  Its  interior  suidace  ; and  the  engine  is  not  confined  to  work 
with  its  whole  force  ; for  if  the  cylinder  is  supplied  with  steam  of  a suitable  elas- 
ticity, the  power  of  the  engine  may  be  varied  very  considerably,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  its  construction. 

In  calculating  the  dimensions  of  an  engine  (to  perform  any  given  task,) 
on  Mr.  Watt’s  principle,  the  engineer  has  less  to  consider  than  in  Newcomen’s 
engine,  because  the  pressure  on  the  piston  can  be  so  easily  regulated.  It 
was  Mr.  Watt’s  practice,  to  assume  10  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the  piston’s  surface 
for  a suitable  load  ; and  then  in  working  the  engine,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  the 
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load  can  be  diminished  to  7 lbs.,  or  increased  to  1 1 lbs.,  which  is  a great  latitude 
for  future  contingencies. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  quantity  of  steam  lost  by  condensation, 
when  it  enters  into  the  cold  cylinder  of  Newcomen’s  engine,  is  in  most  cases  nearly 
as  great  as  that  which  ultimately  produces  its  power  (a) ; therefore,  such  engines 
consume  double  the  quantity  of  fuel  which  would  be  requisite,  if  the  waste  could  be 
entirely  avoided. 

In  the  improved  engine  of  Mr.  Watt,  the  waste  of  steam  is  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  quantity  which  is  necessary  to  Kll  the  cylinder,  so  that  1-}  times 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder  must  be  supplied  at  each  stroke ; and  it  is  probable, 
that  a considerable  portion  of  this  waste  is  occasioned  by  the  leakage  of  the  piston, 
and  not  much  from  condensation. 

In  addition  to  this  advantage  of  saving  steam,  w'hich  would  otherwise  be  wasted, 
the  power  of  the  engine  is  so  much  increaseil,  that  Mr.  Watt’s  engine  will  work 
as  well  when  loaded,  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the  piston,  as  New- 
comen’s can  do  with  only  7 Iba  For  in  Newcomen’s  engine,  to  work  properly,  the 
hot  well  cannot  be  cooled  below  15S  degrees,  as  already  explained  (p.  129)  ; and, 
therefore,  the  elasticity  of  the  uncondensed  steam,  which  remains  in  the  cylinder 
during  all  the  working  stroke,  must  be  nearly  4 lbs.  per  srpiare  inch  ; but  in 
Mr.  Watt’s  engine,  the  hot  well  may  be  always  kept  down  to  a temperature  of  about 
WZ  degrees,  and  then  the  elasticity  of  the  uncondensed  steam  in  the  cylinder, 
during  the  working  stroke,  will  not  be  quite  1 pound  per  square  inch  ; accordingly 
it  was  found  in  practice,  that  Mr.  Watt’s  first  engines  performed  t^  same  work 
with  less  than  half  the  fuel  that  the  best  atmospheric  engines  consnmed. 

Before  a Newcomen’s  engine  is  erected,  the  engineer  must  make  an  accurate  * 
estimate  of  the  work  to  be  performed  by  it,  and  he  must  proportion  his  engine 
accordingly.  He  must  be  careful  to  make  it  fully  able  to  execute  its  task  ; but 
the  power  must  not  exceed  the  load  in  any  extravagant  degree,  for  that  would 
produce  such  a rapid  motion,  as  to  make  the  catch  pins  of  the  great  lever  strike  on 
the  spring  beams  at  every  stroke,  with  a force  which  no  building  or  machinery 
could  withstand.  Engines  arc  frequently  shattered  by  the  pump  drawing  air,  or 
by  a pump-rod  breaking  ; the  steam  piston  then  descends  with  such  force  and 
rapidity,  that  every  thing  must  give  way.  In  most  operations  of  mining,  the  task 
of  the  engine  increases  as  the  mine  grows  deeper,  and  it  must  be  so  constructed, 
at  first,  as  to  be  able  to  bear  this  addition,  and  must  be  worked  partially  in  the 
first  instance.  But  with  every  precaution  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage  an  atmo- 
spheric engine,  when  its  power  is  much  greater  tlian  its  task ; the  usual  methods  of 
moderating  the  force  have  been  stated  (p.  188)  ; viz.  to  limit  the  supply  of  in- 
jection water,  and  to  admit  air  into  the  cylinder  by  the  air-cock  ; or  to  work  the 
engine  slowly  by  a cataract ; or  the  engine  may  stand  still  for  some  hours  every 
day,  to  allow  a sufficiency  of  water  to  accumulate  in  the  mine,  and  then  the  engine 
may  be  worked  with  its  full  motion,  till  the  collected  water  is  draiued. 

Mr.  Watt’s  engine  has  none  of  these  inconveniences,  because  its  power  can  at 
all  times  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  load  of  work  it  has  to  perfonn,  for  us  the  piston 

(a)  Id  Mr.  SrocAton’t  small  (p.  l6S),  tbe  capacity  of  tlic  cylinder  vas  but  231  cubic 

feet,  and  yet  it  conauiued  8 76  cub.  feet  of  steam  )>er  stroke,  or  times.  And  in  the  eng;ine  at 
Long^  Benton,  (i>.  174,)  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  was  133*3  cuh,  feet,  and  the  steam  cousumnl 
tra.1  212*5  cub.  feet  per  stroke,  or  1*  6 times. 

These  are  instances  of  the  rery  best  of  Newcomen’s  engines ; but  according  to  the  statement  in 
p.  234,  the  common  engines  were  so  much  inferior,  that  we  may  safely  state  tbe  waste  of  steam,  at 
one  half  of  all  that  is  pr^uced. 
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19  pi'csscd  down  durinf^  the  working  stroke,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  which  is 
admitted  into  the  cylinder,  it  is  only  requisite  to  administer  steam  of  a suitable 
elasticity,  to  overcome  the  resistance  and  produce  a moderate  motion.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  engine  may  be  such,  that  it  would  be  capable  of  exerting  double 
the  ]K>wer  requisite  to  drain  the  mine  in  the  Krst  instance,  and  yet  the  engine  may 
be  made  to  work  steadily  with  only  a small  portion  of  its  force,  by  very  simple 
means. 

One  of  these  methods  is,  to  diminish  the  passages  through  which  the  steam 
passes  into  or  out  of  the  cylinder  j for  this  purnose,  the  exhausting  valve  through 
which  the  steam  escapes  from  the  cylinder  to  the  coiulenser,  may  be  regulated  so 
as  to  be  lifted  only  partially  out  of  its  conical  aperture,  and  more  or  less  of  the 

{ias.sagc  may  be  opened  at  pleasure,  by  limiting  the  height  to  which  the  valve  shall 
)c  raised  by  the  working  gear.  'ITie  degree  of  opening,  thus  given  to  the  ex- 
hausting valve,  determines  the  rapidity  with  which  the  steam  will  be  draivn  off 
troni  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser,  and  consequently  the  velocity 
of  the  motion  of  the  piston  during  the  working  stroke.  In  like  manner,  the 
eijuilibrium  valve  may  be  regulated  to  open  only  just  so  much,  as  to  cause  the 
returning  stroke  to  be  performed  with  a steady  motion,  by  limiting  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  steam  shall  be  rc-admitted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder. 

This  nicthotl  of  curbing  the  too  violent  motion  of  the  engine,  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Watt  in  his  earliest  engines,  the  working  gear  being  adapted  to  open  the 
valves  either  partially,  or  entirely,  as  the  case  required  ; but  he  afferwards  effected 
the  regulation  in  a better  manner,  by  restraining  the  flow  of  steam  from  the  boiler 
into  the  cylinder ; for  this  purpose  he  provided  an  additional  valve,  or  conical  plug, 
to  stop  the  interior  passage  of  the  steam-pipe,  which  conveyed  the  steam  from  the 
boiler,  into  the  steam-case  round  the  cylinder ; this  valve,  which  he  called  the 
throttle-valve,  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  motion  of  the  engine,  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  shuttle  of  a water-wheel  limits  the  flow  of  water  upon 
the  wheel,  and  consequently  the  rapidity  of  its  motion. 

The  throttle-valve  is  not  connected  with  the  working  gear,  so  as  to  be  opened 
and  shut  at  every  stroke,  hut  it  is  always  kept  partially  closed,  when  the  engine  is 
not  fully  loaded  ; and  it  is  only  opened  to  such  an  extent,  as  will  not  allow  the 
steam  to  pass  out  quite  so  fast  from  the  boiler,  as  the  descent  of  the  piston  makes 
room  for  it  in  the  cylinder,  consequently  the  steam  which  does  enter  into  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  and  into  the  surrounding  space  of  the  steam-case,  must  expand  to 
fill  a greater  space  than  it  previously  occupied  in  the  hoiler,  whereby  it  becomes 
less  clastic,  ami  presses  with  diminished  force  upon  the  piston. 

As  this  mode  of  regulation  only  limits  the  rapidity  of  the  supply  of  steam  to 
the  cylinder,  whilst  the  steam  retains  its  full  elasticity  in  the  boiler,  a very  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  load  of  the  engine  cannot  stop  its  motion,  although  it  may 
retard  it ; because  the  obstruction  occasioned  by  the  throttle-valve,  only  diminishes 
the  velocity  of  the  motion,  but  not  the  force  which  the  engine  is  capable  of  exert- 
ing, when  moving  with  a still  less  velocity ; for  when  the  load  is  so  much  increased 
as  to  make  the  engine  move  slowly,  the  steam  will  flow  through  the  throttle-valve 
into  the  steam-case,  and  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  faster  than  the  descent 
of  the  piston  will  make  room  fur  It ; and  in  consequence  it  will  accumulate,  until 
it  has  acquired  the  .same  elasticity  as  within  the  boiler,  or  a sufficient  pressure  to 
overcome  the  re.sistance  to  the  piston,  and  make  it  descend. 
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Improifd  Form  of  Mr.  Jrall’s  Engine,  1778. 

The  form  of  the  engine  already  described,  was  that  which  Mr.  Watt  followed 
in  his  first  engines  for  pumping  water,  to  drain  mines,  or  to  supply  towns ; he 
altered  a gi-eat  many  atmospheric  engines  to  this  plan  with  success,  but  he  after, 
wards  adopted  another  arrangement  of  the  parts,  in  which  the  steam  for  the  supply 
of  the  cylinder  does  not  pass  through  the  steam-case,  but  enters  from  the  steam- 
pipe,  through  a valve  immediately  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  and  although  the 
steam-case  has  a communication  with  the  boiler,  the  steam  which  is  admitted  into 
it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  heat,  and  preventing  any  condensation 
of  the  steam  within  the  cylinder.  In  this  way  the  steam-case  becomes  less  es.sential 
to  the  engine ; and,  about  1778,  Messrs.  Boulton  and  W'att  began  to  make  the 
steam-cases  of  wrought  iron-plate,  about  1^  inch  from  the  cylinder  all  round  ; and, 
in  some  cases,  they  laid  them  aside  altogether ; but  they  found  this  an  ill-judged 

The  cylinder  E E is  fitted  with  its  piston 
J,  and  is  closed  at  top  by  the  cover,  which 
is  screwed  to  the  top  flange  of  the  cylinder 
itself,  instead  of  the  top  flange  of  the 
steam-case.  The  steam  is  brought  from 
the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  by  the  pipe  a, 
which  appears  like  a circle,  being  cut  across 
the  direction  of  its  length : h is  the  regu- 
lating or  throttle-valve  in  that  pipe,  and  c 
the  communicating  passage  into  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  immediately  beneath  the  valve, 
so  that  the  steam  has  constant  admission 
through  this  valve  into  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and  presses  upon  the  piston,  in 
such  quantity  as  the  constant  opening  of 
the  regulating-valve  b will  allow. 

d is  the  steam-pipe,  which  descends  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  for  the  puipose 
of  admitting  steam  into  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  when  the  piston  is  to  ascend ; 
and  e is  the  equilibrium-valve,  which  opens 
or  shuts  that  communication  at  pleasure: 

I is  the  exhausting-valve,  which  being 
opened  when  the  equilibrium  valve,  e,  is 
shut,  allows  the  steam  to  pass  off  through 
the  eduction-pipe  g to  the  condenser,  wh  ich 
is  on  a similar  construction  to  that  already 
described ; but  it  is  provided  with  an  injection-valve,  to  admit  a jet  of  cold  water 
to  flow  into  the  condenser,  so  as  to  cool  the  steam,  and  produce  the  vacuum 
therein. 

The  operation  of  this  engine  is  as  follows : .Suppose  the  piston  J to  be  drawm 
up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  counterweight,  and  all  the  parts  to  be  filled 


economy,  and  returneil  to  it  again. 
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with  Steam,  except  the  eduction-pipe  ",  and  the  condenser  and  air-pump,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  exhausted,  the  equilibrium-valve  e,  and  the  exhausting-valve  i, 
are  shut.  Now,  if  the  exhausting-valve  i is  opened,  the  steam  contained  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  beneath  the  piston  .J,  will  pass  by  its  own  elasticity 
through  the  valve  i,  and  rush  into  the  vacuous  space  in  the  eduction-pipe  g,  and 
condenser ; and  being  met  there  by  the  jet  of  cold  water,  the  steam  is  cooled  and 
condensed,  so  that  the  vacuitni  in  the  condenser  is  maintained,  notwithstanding 
the  rush  of  steam  which  is  admitted  into  it } consequently  the  steam  continues  to 
flow  out  of  the  cylinder,  till  none  remains  beneath  the  piston,  or  only  a very  rare 
vapour,  which  offers  scarcely  anv  sensible  reaction  to  the  steam  above  the  piston, 
which  is  continually  pressing  it  downwards. 

The  piston  is  therefore  put  in  motion,  and  begins  to  perform  its  working 
stroke,  as  soon  as  the  steam  is  exhausted  from  the  cylinder,  and  it  continues  to 
descend,  till  it  arrives  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder:  the  exhausting-valve  i is 
then  shut,  and  the  equilibrium-valve  e is  opened  by  the  working  gear ; this  allows 
the  steam  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  enter  by  the  steam-pipe  d through  J\  into 
the  bottom  of  the  cjdindcr,  us  is  show'n  by  the  arrows,  so  as  to  press  upwards 
beneath  the  piston  J,  with  the  same  elasticity  as  the  steam  from  the  boiler  presses 
downwards  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  piston  ; for  there  now  is  on  open  communi- 
cation tlirough  e,  d,  e,  and J',  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  wheieby 
the  piston  is  placed  in  equilibrio,  and  is  consequently  drawn  up  by  the  counter- 
weight, until  it  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  returning  stroke  being  thus 
completed,  the  equilibrium-valve  e is  shut,  and  the  exhausting-valve  t is  opened 
again,  to  make  another  working  stroke  as  before. 

This  sketch  was  taken  from  an  engine  erected  at  Hull,  in  1779;  and,  with 
some  slight  variations  in  the  manner  of  its  action,  this  is  the  form  of  the  present 
standard  engine  for  pumping  water : the  variation  is,  that  the  regulating-valve  b,  is 
made  to  open  and  shut  at  every  stroke,  and  another  rcgulating-vnlve  is  sometimes 
applied  in  the  stcara-pijie,  to  intercept  the  steam,  just  belbre  it  arrives  at  b. 


Another  Form  q/" Mr,  Watt's  Engine,  1780. 

In  the  two  forms  of  the  engine  ali'eady  described,  the  working  stroke  is  per- 
formed by  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  acting  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  piston, 
whilst  there  is  a vacuum  beneath  it ; and  to  produce  the  returning  stroke,  the 
piston  is  placed  iu  equilibrio,  by  making  an  open  communication  between  the 
upper  and  lower  jiarts  of  the  cylinder ; and  provided  that  the  equilibrium-valve 
opens  a sufficient  communication,  the  piston  will  thus  be  placed  in  a much  more 
exact  equilibrium  tluin  in  Newcomen’s  engine,  where  the  varying  pressure  of  the 
steam,  and  of  the  atmosphere,  renders  the  circumstances  in  which  the  piston  rises 
very  uncertain. 

Mr.  Watt’s  engine  may  lie  so  arranged,  that  the  ascent  of  the  piston  may  be 
|>erformcd  in  vacuo,  the  vacuum  being  made,  at  the  same  time,  both  above  and 
below  the  piston.  This  fonn  of  the  engine  is  here  represented,  and  tlie  same 
letters  of  reference  are  used  as  in  the  preceding  sketch,  h is  the  steam-valve, 
which  admits  the  steam  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  K,  to  press  n|)on  the  piston  J ; 
this  valve  is  shut  when  the  engine  makes  its  returning  .stroke,  e is  the  equilibrium- 
valve,  placed  beneath  the  steam-valve  b,  instead  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steam-pipe  d dj  g,  which  descends  direct  to  the  condenser,  and  turns  off  with  a 
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branch  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder;  by  this  passage,,/]/^,  the  steam  is  always 
drawn  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  keep  a constant  vacuum  beneath 

the  piston.  In  this  construction  the  equili- 
brium-valve e becomes  also  the  exhausting- 
valve,  for  when  it  is  opened  it  allows  the 
steam  to  pass  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
to  the  condenser.  In  these  engines  a valve 
was  sometimes  placed  in  the  eduction-pipe 
at./,  but  it  was  only  used  to  regulate  the 
rapidity  of  the  flow  of  the  steam  through  f 
and  g to  the  condenser,  and  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  working  gear ; it  was  always 
kept  partially  open. 

Suppose  that  the  equilibrium-valve  e is 
opened,  the  steam  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
will  pass  off  to  the  condenser  through  the 
steam-pipe  c e d g,  and  leave  a vacuum  in 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  above  the  piston  ; in 
this  case  the  piston  will  be  drawrn  up  by  the 
counter-weight  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
and  being  arrived  there,  the  equilibrium- 
valve  e is  shut,  and  the  steam-valve  b is 
opened.  'ITie  steam  from  the  boiler  now 
enters  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  press- 
ing between  the  cover  and  the  top  of  the 
piston,  forces  the  latter  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder;  the  working  stroke  being 
thus  performed,  the  steam-valve  b is  shut,  to  prevent  the  farther  admission  of 
steam  from  the  boiler ; and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  equilibrium-valve  e being 
opened,  the  steam  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder  passes  off  to  the  condenser ; and 
leaves  a vacuum  above  the  piston,  the  same  as  is  already  left  beneath  it : in  con- 
sequence, the  piston  is  set  at  liberty,  and  rises  by  the  action  of  the  counter-weight, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  top  : the  equilibrium-valve  e is  then  shut,  and  the  steam-valve 
b opened,  to  make  another  descent. 

The  intended  advantage  of  this  construction  is,  that  the  whole  time  of  the 
ascent  of  the  piston  is  allowed  for  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  therefore  it 
might  be  expected  to  produce  a better  vacuum,  and  a more  immediate  stroke,  than 
in  the  other  constructions,  in  which*  the  condensation  of  all  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder,  must  be  made  after  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  stroke,  and  before 
it  can  begin  to  return. 

But  in  practice  this  advantage  was  not  found  to  be  of  much  importance, 
because  the  condensation  takes  place  w'ith  such  rapidity  in  the  condenser,  as  to 
exhaust  the  cylinder  as  quick  as  ever  the  steam  can  pass  through  the  exhausting- 
valve,  and  eduction-pipe,  into  the  condenser:  and  all  that  could  be  gained  by 
having  the  cylinder  ready  exhausted  in  preparation  for  the  working  stroke,  might 
have  been  equally  well  attained  by  making  larger  passages  through  the  exhausting- 
valve  and  eduction-pipe,  so  as  to  permit  the  steam  to  pass  more  readily  to  the 
condenser. 

On  the  whole,  the  engines  of  which  the  pistons  rise  in  vacuo,  were  not  found 
to  answer  so  well  in  practice  as  others,  and  have  been  long  disused ; one  reason 
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was,  that  the  leakage  of  air  was  greatly  increased  at  the  stuffing-box,  and  at  the 
joint  of  the  cylinder  cover  (a). 

Wlien  the  vacuum  is  only  made  beneath  the  piston,  the  joints  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder,  if  defective,  can  only  allow  the  escape  of  some  steam  into  the 
air,  and  leaks  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  can  only  admit  air  during  the 
descending  stroke ; but  when  the  piston  rises  in  vacuo,  all  the  defective  joints,  in 
every  part,  are  continually  admitting  air.  In  engines  for  mines,  which  cannot  be 
kept  in  the  best  state  of  repair,  tnis  is  an  objection  fully  equivalent  to  all  the 
adrantage  of  condensing  during  the  returning  stroke. 

An  engine  is  also  found  to  require  a greater  counterweight  to  draw  up  the 
piston  in  vacuo,  than  in  steam,  or  else  it  will  rise  slower ; this  is  because  tbe  steam 
contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  must  have  time  to  pass  away  through 
the  equilibrium-valve  c,  and  eduction-pipe,  d,  g,  in  order  to  be  condensed,  so  as  to 
produce  the  vacuum  above  the  piston  (or  at  least  a state  of  equilibrium  with  the 
exhaustion  below  the  piston)  before  it  can  rise ; thence  in  reality,  whatever  ma^  be 
the  loss  of  time,  or  force,  to  evacuate  the  steam  through  the  valve  and  pipe,  from 
the  cylinder  to  the  condenser,  it  is  not  entirely  removed  by  the  piston  rising  in 
vacuo,  but  is  only  transferred  from  the  working  stroke  to  the  returning  stroke. 

Another  circumstance  is  also  disadvantageous  to  an  engine,  when  its  piston 
rises  in  vacuo ; viz.  that  when  the  cylinder  is  continually  exhausted,  the  rare  steam 
which  always  remains  in  it  cannot  be  above  102  degrees  of  temperature,  and  about 
one  pound  per  square  inch  elasticity.  The  metal  of  the  cylinder  being  kept  at 
212  deg.,  by  the  steam  surrounding  it  in  the  steam-case,  must  continually  commu- 
nicate neat  to  the  rare  steam  ; this  is  a complete  waste,  and  also  tends  to  render 
that  rare  steam  more  elastic,  so  as  to  offer  a greater  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
piston,  than  if  it  had  not  been  heated.  Hence  the  steam-case  would  be  a source  of 
waste ; and  such  engines  would  probably  perfonn  better,  without  keeping  the 
cylinder  hot. 


On  the  actual  PcTjunnance  of  Mr.  IPatt’s  first  Engines  in  respect  to  Fuel. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  their  engines,  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  charged 
their  profits,  in  proportion  to  the  saving  of  fuel  which  their  engines  made,  when 
compareil  with  common  engines,  burning  the  same  kind  of  coals.  They  had  one- 
third  of  these  savings  paid  to  them  annually  during  the  term  of  the  patent,  or  the 
payment  might  be  redeemed  at  ten  years’  purchase. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Smeaton’s  improvements  were  introduced 
about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Watt’s,  and  therefore  the  comparison  was  not  made 
with  his  engines,  but  with  the  former  ones.  It  was  Mr.  Smeaton’s  rule,  judging 
from  some  experiments  made  before  him  on  some  of  Mr.  Watt’s  early  engines,  to 
estimate  their  consumption  of  coals  at  one-half  of  that  of  his  own  engines,  when 
performing  the  same  work ; this  was  in  large  engines,  but  the  proi>ortion  of 


(o)  The  almre  sketch  was  taken  by  the  author  in  1804,  from  an  cn^ne  then  in  use  at  the 
Chelsea  Waterworks,  Pimlico ; it  had  Iwen  erected  hy  Messrs.  Fulton  and  V\'att  about  1 784,  and  was 
intended  to  work  by  the  piston  risiit|;  in  vacuo ; but  it  was  afterwards  altered,  hy  applying  a valve  at 
j,  and  connecting  it  with  the  working  gear,  so  as  to  o|wn  and  shut  it  at  every  stroke,  in  order  to 
cause  the  engine  to  work  in  the  manner  previously  described.  The  steam-valve  a,  of  this  engine,  was 
.also  o|wned  and  shut  by  the  working  gear,  in  order  to  produce  the  expansive  action,  which  will  be 
next  explained. 
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waste  of  steam,  bein};  greater  in  small  utniospheric  cylinders  than  in  large  ones, 
the  comparison  between  small  engines  would  be  still  more  favourable  to  Mr. 
M'att's,  in  which  the  disadvantages  of  small  cylinders  is  less  considerable.  • .As 
Mr.  .Smeaton  reckoned  his  own  engines  to  consume  only  half  as  much  fuel  as 
the  engines  in  common  use  when  he  began  his  improvements  (sec  p.  ‘^3t),  Mr. 
Watt’s  must  have  consumed  only  onc-fourth  a.s  much  as  the  common  Newcomen’s 
engines. 

In  1778>  when  Mr.  Watt  first  established  his  engine,  his  proposals  were  to 
raise  .5(X)000  cubic  feet  of  water  1 foot  high,  by  the  consumption  of  one  hundred 
weight  (=  1 12  lbs.)  of  Wednesbury  c(xds.  After  he  began  to  make  engines  for 
the  mines  in  Cornwall,  he  adopted  another  term  for  expre.ssiug  their  performance, 
this  was  the  number  of  millions  pounds  weight  of  water,  which  could  be  raised  one 
foot  high,  by  the  consumption  of  a bushel  of  coals;  the  coals  in  that  district  are 
brought  by  sea  from  .Swansea,  in  .South  Wales,  and  are  measured  by  bushels  («). 

Assuming  a bushel  of  coals  to  weigh  three  quarters  of  a hundred  weight  (or 
84  lbs.)  the  above  proposal  would  be  (5(X)  (X)0  X 62'  S =)  31  2.50  000  lbs.  raised 
1 foot  high  bv  a hundred  weight  of  coals;  or(J  of  that  number  =)23'44  millions 
pounds  raised  1 foot  high,  by  the  consumption  of  a bnshcl  (=  84  lbs.)  of  coals. 
Mr.  Watt  was,  at  that  time,  in  e.xiiectation  of  making  a much  greater  improve- 
ment, by  means  of  his  expansive  method,  which  will  be  next  explained. 

This  proposal  was  made  to  Mr.  .Smeaton,  who  was  desirous  of  promoting  Mr. 
Watt’s  discovery ; but  the  improvement  so  much  exceeded  his  expectation.s,  that 
he  felt  some  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement ; and,  in  consequence,  he 
made  an  experiment  himself,  in  1773,  on  an  engine  built  on  the  Birmingham 

(n)  Tlic  custom  of  inea.siir!ng  coals  by  a buslicl  is  rarely  practised,  eicept  for  those  coals  which 
are  traufiported  by  sea,  and  Artiicli  arc,  in  etmmjucnce,  c’hargcalile  with  a duty.  The  ^‘oat  exports  of 
coaU  hy  aea  are  frenn  Newcastle  in  Northumberland,  and  Svaosea  in  >South  Waleis,  and  \Vr>rkin^tou 
in  Cund^erland.  It  is  usually  implied  that  coals  are  brought  from  one  or  other  of  those  places,  when 
they  are  reckoned  by  hualielsj  and  both  the  Newcastle  and  Swansea  coala  are  commonly  of  a better 
quality  than  the  inland  coals  of  Stalford»}iire,  Yorkshire,  or  Lancasidre,  vrliich  are  reckoned  by  the 
Imndrcd  weight  (=:  113  lbs.)  and  the  ton  32-40  Ihs.) 

The  mmle  of  measuring  coals  in  a bushel  U subject  to  considerable  uncertainty,  because  they  aix> 
directed  to  be  heaped  up  in  a conical  fonn,  above  the  tup  edge  of  the  bushel,  but  the  height  of  the 
heap  is  only  deteriiiiiied  by  the  eye.  It  ret|uire9  a reference  to  several  acts  of  parliament  to  6nd  what 
t)io  dimeosions  of  the  Ic^gal  cnal  bushel  ougfit  to  be. 

Ry  .m  act  of  parliament,  16th  and  l/th  year  of  King  Charles  II.  it  is  enarteil,  that  all  coals 
brought  into  the  river  Thames,  and  sold  liy  the  chaldron,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  ^6  bushels  heaped 
up.  According  to  an  act  of  the  ISth  of  Queen  Anne,  the  coal  bushel  must  be  round,  with  an  even 
liuttom,  and  be  19^  inches,  from  outside  to  outside,  and  must  cuuUio  one  Winchester  bushel,  uud  one 
quart  of  water.  Now,  the  Winchester  bushel  (also  called  the  malt  bushel)  according  to  an  act  13tli 
^’tlliam  III.  1713,  is  a circular  measure,  18^  inc.  diam.,  and  8 iiic-deep;  this  contains  21.10  42  cubic 
inches;  and  a quart  s 67*  9 cubic  tnc. ; hence  the  contents  of  the  coal  bushel  should  be  2217*62  cubic 
inch.;  and  a cylindrical  measure,  to  ooiitain  this  qiuntity,  would  be  18*6  inc.  diam.,  and  8 inches 
deep.  Again,  another  act,  47th  George  III.  (1807)  directs  that  the  cools  shall  be  hea)»ed  up  above 
the  bushel,  in  the  form  of  a cone,  at  least  6 inches  higli,  and  of  the  same  size  at  the  base,  as  the  out- 
side of  the  measure,  t is.  19^  inc  diam.;  this  cone  will  contain  397  3 cubic  inches. 

The  legal  cimiI  biishel  may,  therefore,  be  stated  to  contain  2815  aibic  inches,  or  T 63  cubic 
feet.  Three  bushels  of  coals  are  put  into  a sack,  and  12  such  sacks  (=  56  bushels)  make  a chaldron. 
This  is  the  mode  of  reckoning  coals  by  retail  in  London,  but  in  the  wholesale  tra<ie,  when  5 chaldrons 
are  measured,  an  ingrain,  or  extra  allowance  of  Vv  ts  given,  making  189  bushels  in  5 chaldrons,  which 
U called  the  jfwol  measure. 

The  weight  of  coals  varies  considerably  in  the  different  sorts,  but  the  chaldron  (=  36  bushels)  is 
usually  reckoned  to  weigh  27  hundred  weight  ( x 1 1 2)  ss  lU.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  J of  a cwt. 
(or  81  lbs.)  per  bushel : this  number  has  been  adopts  in  the  present  work,  because  it  is  the  actual 
weight  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Newcastle  coals,  though  inferior  sorts  are  not  above  78  or  80  lbs. 
per  bushel. 
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Canal,  for  raising  up  water  into  a reservoir,  to  supply  the  waste  occasioned  by  the 
passage  of  boats  through  the  locks. 

. 'llic  cylinder  was  20  inc.  diam.,  and  the  pump  also  20  inc.  diam.,  lifting  the 
water  27  feet;  the  piston  made  11  strokes  per  minute,  of 5 ft.  9 inc.  each.  It 
worked  for  an  hour  with  65  lbs.  of  \\'edncsbur)’  coals. 

The  load  on  the  piston  is  e<|uivalent  to  a column  of  water  27  feet  high,  or  ( x • 434  -a)  U-  » 
IKHinds  |)«r  Mjuarv  inch.  With  this  Imid  the  piston  moriMl  ( 1 1 x 5*  75  ft.  := ) 35  feet  per  minute. 

The  weight  of  the  column  of  water  was  (20  k 20ss  *100  x ‘341  ss)  136*  4 Ibe.  fur  1 foot  high, 
or  ( X 2/  ft.  =)  3683  ll»<  in  all.  This  weight  was  raised  03'  35  feet  {>er  min.  or  = 232  937  lbs.  raised 
I foot  per  min.  ^ 33  000  = 7 horse  power,  nearly. 

And  232  937  Ihs.  x 60  min.  1 1>97  622  Ihs.  rai^  1 foot  per  min.  with  63  lbs.  of  coals.  This 
would  be  very  nearly  18  millions  jwunds  raised  1 fout,  by  the  cuiisumption  of  a bushel  (s=  84  Hm  ) of 
Wednesbtiry  coals.  The  coals  used  in  this  trial  were  broken  into  small  pieces,  scarcely  any  being 
larger  thau  a hen's  egg,  and  none  less  than  a nutmeg. 

Ill  1779.  Mr-  Sineaton  also  tried  the  small  engine  at  Hull,  of  which  a sketch 
has  been  already  given,  p.  333.  Tlie  cylinder  was  i22  inc.  diam.,  the  piston  made 
8 feet  stroke,  and  worked  at  the  rate' of  11  strokes  per  minute,  = 88  feet  motion. 
The  pump  was  18  inc.  diam.,  and  raised  the  water  3+  feet  high.  The  consumption 
of  coals,  when  working  at  the  above  rate,  was  JK)  lbs.  |ier  hour. 

Weight  of  the  column  of  water  18  inc.  tliam.  31  ft.  high,  = 3736  Ibe.;  which,  on  a piston  of  22 
inc.  diam.  is  a load  of  9’  8S  Ibe.  per  »ju.  inc. 

The  hud  of  3736  lb.,  moving  88  feet  per  min.  is  330  528  lbs.,  raisctl  I f.KJt  per  min.,  or  very  near 
10  horse  power.  As  90  lbs.  of  coals  were  consumed  in  60  minutes,  84  pounds  must  have  la.stcfl  56 
minutes;  in  which  time  the  engine  raised  (330  528  x 56  =.)  ISj  millious  pounds  raised  I foot  by  a 
bu^liel. 


'fliese  performances  arc  considerably  less  than  the  proposals,  but  as  both  these 
were  small  engines,  it  might  be  expected  that  larger  ones  would  have  produced  a 
greater  effect  from  the  same  fuel : we  do  not  meet  with  any  accurate  accounts  of 
the  performance  of  larger  engines  at  that  period  (a). 

In  1778,  Messrs.  Iloulton  and  Watt  put  up  an  engine  at  Hawkesbm-y  Col- 
liery, near  Coventry  ; it  had  a cylimlcr  58  inc.  diam.,  8 ft.  stroke,  and  could  make 

strokes  per  mimite,  = 96  A.  motion ; the  pump  was  14  inc.  diam.,  and  lifted 
65  fathoms  (=  3<)0  feet).  Load  on  the  piston  [)•  o lbs.  per  squ.  inc. ; weight  of  the 
column  of  water  26  (Xil  lbs. 

This  engine  mu.st  have  been  nearly  76  horse  power ; it  was  considered  to  be 
the  most  jwwerful  in  England  at  that  time,  for  it  was  capable  of  performing  more 
work  than  some  of  the  old  atmospheric  engines,  with  cylinders  of  70  and  72  inc. 
diam.,  and  that  with  less  than  half  their  consumption  of  fuel. 

(a)  Mr.  Boulton  laid  down  the  following  rule  for  computing  the  consumption  of  fuel  In  Mr. 
Watt's  cagincs,  1778. 

The  space  occupied  in  the  cy  linder,  by  tbc  motion  of  the  piston,  at  each  stroke,  being  calculated 
iu  cubic  feet,  and  roultipUed  by  the  load  upon  each  square  tncL  of  the  piston  in  pounds;  the  product 
will  be  the  weight  of  (xxds,  in  ]>ounds,  which  will  be  consumi?<l  to  work  the  engine  1600  strokes. 

Example.  A cylinder  20  inc,  diam.  5|  feet  stroke,  would  contain  12'  5 cubic  feet,  which  x I !•  7 
lbs.  load  per  squ.  inc.  s 146  lbs.  of  coals  should  make  1800  strokes.  N.  B.  The  engine  realty  con- 
sumed 66  lbs.  of  cools  to  make  660  strokes,  and  at  the  some  rate  177  lbs.  would  be  consumed  to 
produce  IBOO  strokes,  instead  of  146,  as  by  compilation. 

This  rule  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2 1 1 millions  ixiunds  of  water,  raised  one  foot  by  a bushel,  or  84 
lbs.  of  ccols;  for  if  we  imagine  a cylinder  of  one  square  foot  area,  and  the  piston  to  make  1 foot  stroke, 
its  cajKicity  will  be  1 cubic  foot ; and  supposing  the  load  to  be  at  the  rate  of  1 pound  per  squ. 
iiiCv,  then,  by  the  rule,  I pound  of  coals  should  w'ork  it  fur  1600  strokes;  now  the  edect  would 
he  144  lbs.  load,  raised  1800  feet,  = 259200  lbs.  raised  1 foot,  by  each  pound  of  cools;  or  x 64 
lbs.  =3  3l  772  800  lbs.,  raised  I foot  high  by  a bushel. 
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It  was  stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that  on  « trial  of  this 
engine,  it  raised  99  71 1 cubic  feet  of  water  in  48  hours,  from  a depth  of  130  yards  ; 
and  consumed  96  cwt.  of  coals,  that  is,  2 cwt.  j>er  hour.  The  engine  was  then 
regulated  by  a cataract,  so  as  to  work  at  only  about  one-third  of  the  full  speed. 

This  is  at  the  rate  of.  406  000  cubic  feet  of  water,  raised  one  foot  high, 
with  each  hundred  weight  of  coals;  or  equivalent  to  very  nearly  19  millions 
pounds,  raised  1 foot  by  the  consumption  of  a bushel,  or  84  lbs.  of  coals.  This  is 
also  below  the  patentees’  standard,  but  it  must  be  expected  that  a large  engine, 
when  working  with  only  part  of  its  speed,  would  be  under  a disadvantage,  and 
perform  no  better  than  a small  engine  properly  loaded. 


MR.  watt’s  expansion  STEAM-ENGINE,  1778. 

This  was  a most  important  improvement,  of  which  Mr.  Watt  had  the  first 
idea  in  1769,  but  did  not  put  it  in  [iractice  until  1778.  The  general  principle  is 
thus  stated  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Watt  to  his  friend  Dr.  Small,  of  Birmingnam, 
dated  Glasgow,  May,  1769: 

“ I mentioned  to  you  a method  of  still  doubling  the  effect  of  the  steam,  ami 
that  tolerably  easy,  by  using  the  power  of  steam  rushing  into  a vacuum,  at  present 
lost.  This  would  do  little  more  than  double  the  effect,  but  it  would  too  much 
enlarge  the  vessels  to  use  it  all ; it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  wheel-engines,  and 
may  supply  the  want  of  a condenser,  w^ere  the  force  of  steam  only  is  used  ; for 
open  one  of  the  steam  valves,  and  admit  steam  until  one-fourth  of  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  next  valve  is  filled  with  steam,  then  shut  the  valve,  and  the  steam 
will  continue  to  expand,  and  to  press  round  the  wheel,  with  a diminishing  power, 
ending  in  one-fourth  of  its  first  exertion.  The  sum  of  the  series  you  will  find 
greater  than  one-half,  though  only  one-fourth  of  steam  was  used.  'ITie  power  will 
indeed  be  unequal,  but  this  can  be  remedied  by  a fly,  or  by  several  other  means.” 

Mr.  Watt  did  not  pursue  this  idea  till  about  1776,  when  the  engine  at  the 
.Soho  Works  was  fitted  up  to  act  on  the  principle  of  expanding  the  steam.  It 
consists  in  shutting  off  the  farther  entrance  of  steam  from  the  boiler,  when  the 
piston  has  been  pressed  down  in  the  cylinder  for  a certain  proportion  of  its  total 
descent,  and  then  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  descent  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
expanding  force  of  that  steam  which  is  already  introduced  into  the  cylinder. 

The  economy  of  this  method  of  using  steam  will  become  evident,  by  con- 
sidering that  if  the  cylinder,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  stroke,  is  tmite  full  of  steam, 
equal  in  elasticity  to  the  atmospheric  air,  that  steam  will,  when  the  valve  is  opened 
to  the  condenser,  rush  out  into  the  vacuum  with  a very  great  force  and  velocity ; 
because  it  is  still  capable  of  exerting  more  force,  after  it  has'  depressed  the 
piston  ; but  this  extra  force  which  it  possesses  is  entirely  lost  to  the  engine,  for 
want  of  some  part  to  act  upon. 

If  we  suppose  the  further  supply  of  steam  to  be  cut  off  when  the  cylinder  has 
received  a certain  charge  of  steam,  all  the  force  which  that  steam  continues  after- 
wards to  exert,  in  expanding  itself,  is  part  of  the  force  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost  by  the  steam  rushing  into  the  vacuum ; and,  acconiingly,  the 
steam,  which  has  been  so  expanded,  is  found  to  have  lost  part  of  its  elastic  force  ; 
but  it  has  not  been  lost  to  the  engine,  because  the  steam,  during  its  expansion, 
has  exerted  a sufficient  pressure  on  the  piston  to  have  continued  the  motion,  after 
the  e^nditure  of  steam  from  the  boiler  had  ceased. 

This  method  of  working  gives  the  means  of  regulating  the  acting  force  of  the 
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engine;  because  the  pins  of  the  plug-beam  for  the  working-gear  can  be  so  placed, 
as  to  shut  the  steam-valve,  when  the  piston  has  descended  one-half,  one^hird,  or 
any  other  proportion  of  its  course ; and  so  far  the  cylinder  will  be  charged  with 
steam  of  the  same  elasticity  as  that  in  the  boiler,  which  is  usually  a little  more 
than  the  atmosphere.  But  to  press  the  piston  farther  down,  the  steam  so  admitted 
must  ex]>and  ;.and  though  its  elasticity  will  diminish,  it  may  lie  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  stroke.  The  power  of  the  engine  may  thus  be  modified  at  pleasure,  and 
according  as  more  or  less  power  is  rctiuircd,  the  adjustment  of  the  pins  in  the  plug 
can  be  varied,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  to  act  with  its  full  force  upon  the  piston, 
for  a greater  or  lesser  proportion  of  its  total  descent. 

If  this  method  of  working  an  engine  had  no  other  advantage  than  the  regula- 
tion of  the  power,  it  would  not  effect  that  abject  better  than  the  throttle-valve ; 
but  by  the  application  of  the  expansive  principle,  a great  saving  of  steam  is  made. 
It  has  been  before  observed,  in  describing  the  action  of  Newcomen’s  engine,  p.  179, 
that  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  accelerated  during  its  descent,  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  whilst  the  resistance  is  constant,  or  even 
greatest  at  tfic  first,  considering  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts.  Mr.  Watt’s 
engine  is  the  same,  but  in  a less  degree,  because  when  it  has  a throttle-valve,  the 
steam  cannot  come  to  the  piston,  except  with  a limited  velocity.  When  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  is  open  to  the  boiler,  or  the  throttle-valve  fully  opened,  the  effect  is 
the  same,  as  when  the  atmospheric  air  has  free  entrance  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 
But,  by  stopping  the  further  entrance  of  the  steam  at  a certain  portion  of  the 
descent,  the  piston  can  be  made  to  descend  the  remainder,  with  a more  uniform 
velocity  ; and  the  stroke  is  thus  performed  by  the  expenditure  of  only  a port  ion  of 
that  quantity  of  steam,  which  would  be  required,  if  steam  of  the  full  density  were 
employed  to  press  it  down  to  the  bottom  with  an  accelerated  velocity. 

Xl'hen  the  steam  is  shut  off  at  a portion  of  the  descent,  the  subsequent  pres- 
sure on  the  piston  diminishes  as  the  steam  becomes  more  and  more  rare ; and, 
consequently,  the  accelerating  force  which  impels  the  piston  diminishes ; so  that 
the  motion  of  the  descent  will  not  be  accelerated,  but  it  will  approach  to  uni- 
form velocity,  or  it  may  even  be  retarded ; because,  although  the  pressure  on 
the  piston  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  may  considerably  exceed  the  resistance 
of  the  load,  yet  when  the  piston  arrives  near  the  bottom,  the  diminution  of  the 
pres.sure  may  occasion  it  to  fall  short  of  the  resistance : in  this  case  the  motion  can 
only  be  continued  by  the  impetus  of  the  moving  parts ; or  some  other  equivalent 
contrivance  must  be  used,  which  will  tend  to  oppose  the  descent  of  the  piston  at 
the  Imginning  of  the  stroke,  and  to  assist  it  towards  the  conclusion. 

For  whatever  may  be  the  law  by  which  the  pressure  on  the  piston  decreases,  it' 
is  possible  to  contrive  the  connecting  machinery,  so  that  the  chain  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  great  lever,  shall  continually  exert  the  same  force  to  lift  the  pump-rods, 
hecau.se  the  machinery  may  be  made  to  vary  in  leverage,  according  to  any  law 
which  is  found  most  convenient. 

This  can  be  done  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  fusee  in  a watch,  which 
l)y  its  peculiar  fonn,  transmits  a uniform  force  to  the  wheel-work,  from  a very 
unequal  action  of  the  main-spring.  In  like  manner,  by  making  the  communication 
from  the  piston-rod  to  the  pump-rod,  by  means  of  chains,  which  apply  upon  arch- 
heads, fonned  to  portions  of  proper  .spirals,  instead  of  circles,  the  force  exerted 
by  the  piston  upon  the  lever  and  pump-rods  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  so  as  to 
liroduce  a uniform  efiect  in  raising  water. 

This  compen.sation  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Watt’s  third  patent,  March  12, 
J782,  for  certain  improvements  upon  steam-engines,  and  certain  new  pieces  of 
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incclisnism  to  be  added  thereto.  He  had  constructed  an  engine-  at  .Shadwell 
Water-works,  London,  in  1778.  the  cylinder  of  which  was  nearly  on  the  plan 
represented  in  the  sketch,  p.  333 ; but  the  pins  in  the  plug  were  regulated  so  as 
to  shut  the  upper  steam-valve  b,  when  the  piston  had  descended  about  two-thirds 
of  the  stroke,  so  that  the  remaining  third  of  the  motion  was  performed  by  the 
expansion  of  that  two-thirds  charge  of  steam.  With  this  moderate  degree  of 
expansion,  no  machinery  was  required  for  equalising  the  decreasing  force,  the 
impetus  of  the  great  lever,  piston,  pump-rods,  and  other  moving  parts,  being 
sullicient  for  the  puqtose. 

Mr.  Watt’s  statement  of  the  operation  of  his  expansion  engine,  is  contained 
in  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the  piston, 
at  *20  different  stages  of  its  descent : the  piston  is  supposed  to  make  an  8 feet 
stroke,  and  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  is  assumed  to  be  cut  off  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  descent,  or  ‘i  feet  from  the  top.  The  pressure  of  the  dense  steam 
in  the  boiler  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  I f lbs.  per 
stjuarc  inch,  and  the  load  of  water  in  the  pumps  equal  to  lUlbs.  per  square  inch  of 
the  area  of  the  piston,  tending  to  resist  its  motion. 


Operation  of  the  .Steam  in  Mr.  Watt’s  Expansion  Engine. 


PortH>?)«  of  tbe 
Dncrat  of  the  Piitm. 


DecrcMlng  tffbrt  of  th« 
fe>tcam  on  the  PUton. 


Top  of  cyliuder 


One-fourtb,  or 


One-half,  or 


■tJ 


'25 

•3 

• 33 
’ 4 
'45 
•5 
•S3 

• 0 


Three-fo«rtb*,  or  ' 75 


Bottom  of  cj'Hader  l. 


Full  wipply  of  dense 
steam  from  tbe  boiler 


ik-r.  I 


Supply  of  steam  inter- 
cepted, the  action 
beiog^  produced  by 
tbe  expansion  of  the 
steam  already  ad- 
mitted into  the  cylin- 
der. 


i: 


11-570 


This  is  the  full  elasticity  of  14  lbs. 
per  squ.  inc.  before  the  supply  of 
dense  steam  is  iutercepteu. 


0'  833 
0*  714 
0*  023 
O*  535 
O*500 
0 454 
0-  417 
0’  306 
0*  357 
0-333 
0-313 
0’  304 
0-  378 
0-  303 
250 


Or  half  the  original  elasticity  ; 
or  7 lbs.  per  squ.  inc. 


Or  one-third  of  the  original  elas- 
ticity, or  lbs.  per  squ.  inc. 


Or  one-fourth  of  the  original  elas- 
ticity; or  34 lbs.  per.  squ.  inc. 


The  sum  of  all  the  forces  of  the  steam,  taken  at  ^ places,  during  the  descent 
of  the  piston,  is  therefore  11'67  ; for  the  direct  and  uniform  action  of  the  dense 
steam  entering  from  the  boiler  produces  5,  and  the  remaining  6*  67,  is  the  sum  of 
the  decreasing  forces  exerted  by  tlie  expansion  of  that  steam,  in  proceeding  to 
occupy  greater  spaces,  until  it  reaches  four  times  the  original  volume. 
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If.  the  same  cylinder  had  been  fully  supplied  with  dense  steam  from  the 
boiler,  during  the  whole  stroke,  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  taken  at  20  places,  would 
have  been  20  •,  but  in  that  case,  the  expenditure  of  dense  steam  would  have  been 
4.  times  the  preceding  estimate ; so  that  one-fourth  of  the  dense  steam,  necessary  to 
lill  the  cylinder,  will,  by  the  above  expansive  method,  perform  57  hundredths,  (or 
. 5785),  which  is  more  than  half  the  work,  which  could  be  performed  by  the  whole 
cylinder  full  of  dense  steam  ; and  at  this  mte,  any  given  quantity  of  dense  steam, 
being  used  expansively  to  the  above  extent  of  four  times  the  original  volume,  will 
exert  . 5785  X k = 2'  314  times  the  mechanical  power  which  it  roidd  do,  if  it  were 
used  only  in  its  entire  density  to  exert  a unifonn  effect,  without  any  expansive 
action. 

Dr.  Robison  has  made  a more  exact  investigation  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Watt’s 
expansion  engine  ; it  is  as  follows,  with  some  few  additions,  to  render  it  more  ex- 
plicit to  practical  men. 

Let  A B C D represent  a section  of  the  cylin- 
der of  a steam-engine,  and  E F the  surface  of  its 
piston.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  dense  steam  was 
freely  admitted  from  the  boiler,  whilst  E F was  in 
contact  with  A B,  but  that  as  soon  as  that  steam 
had  pressed  it  down  to  the  situation  E F,  the 
steam-valve  was  shut.  The  steam  will,  neverthe- 
less, continue  to  press  down  the  piston  by  its  own 
elasticity  and  force  of  expansion  ; but  as  the  steam 
expands,  its  elasticity  and  pressure  must  diminish. 

We  may  express  the  unifonn  pressure  which 
the  dense  steam  exerts  whilst  the  steam-valve  is 
ojicn,  and  whilst  the  piston  is  moving  from  A B to 
E F,  by  the  length  of  the  line  E F.  And  if  we 
assume  the  elasticity  of  steam  to  be  proportional 
to  its  density  (as  is  nearly  the  case  with  air),  we 
may  express  the  varying  pressure  of  the  exptmding 
steam  on  the  piston,  when  in  any  other  position  by 
the  lengths  of  the  lines  K /,  and  D c,  which  arc 
the  ordinates  of  a rcctanCTlar  hyperbola  F / c, 
whereof  .A,  D,  A B are  the  assymptotes,  and  A 
the  centre. 

The  accumulated  pressure  exerted  by  the  steam  in  expanding,  after  the  valve 
is  shut  1 viz.  during  the  motion  of  the  piston  from  E P to  C,  w'ill  be  represented 
by  the  area  E F / c D E ; and  the  pressure  during  the  whole  motion  by  the  area 
A B F I c D A.  Hence  by  computing  these  areas,  we  may  find  the  whole  pressure 
excited  on  the  piston,  by  the  accumulation  of  all  the  varying  forces. 

Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  area  E F / c D E,  (which  represents  the  ex- 
pansion), is  equal  to  the  rectangle  A B F E,  (which  represents  the  full  supply  of 
dense  steam)  multiplied  by  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  number  which  is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  (the  whole  stroke)  A U,  by  the  portion  A P,  during  which  the 
steam  is  freely  supplied.  P’or  instance,  if  A D -r.  A E 4,  that  is,  if  the  steam  is  sup- 
plied during  one-fourth  of  the  stroke ; then  the  full  pressure  exerted  by  the  dense 
steam,  whilst  the  valve  is  open,  being  multiplied  by  tne  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  4, 
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the  product  will  be  the  accumulatcil  pressure  exerted  by  the  steam  during  its  ex- 
pansion (rtf). 

To  apply  this  reasoning,  suppose  the  diameter  of  the  piston  to  be  21.  inches, 
= 452' 4 square  inches  area  ; and  that  the  full  pressure  or  elasticity  of  the  dense 
steam  in  the  boiler,  is  Illbs.  per  square  inch,  then  the  uniform  pressure  of 
that  steam  upon  the  piston,  whilst  the  valve  is  open,  will  be  (1 4 X •b'52  4 =)  (>3.33  lbs. 
Suppose  the  length  of  the  stroke  A D,  to  be  G feet,  and  that  the  supply  of  dense 
steam  is  stopped  when  the  piston  has  descended  to  E F feet,  or  of  the 

stroke. 

Now  G ft«  -i-l'  5 feet  = 4,  the  hyperbolic  logarithm,  of  which  is  1.386,  and 
X G3S3  lbs.  uniform  pressure  = 8777  lbs.,  is  the  accumulation  of  the  varying  pres- 
sure  during  the  expansion  ; and  the  total  pressure  during  the  whole  stroke  will 
be  (G33;l  -1-  8777  =)  15  110  lbs. 

Or  the  area  A B F I c D A,  which  represents  the  total  pressure,  may  be 
found  at  once,  by  adding  1 to  the  hyperbolic  logarithm,  previously  to  multiplying 
it  by  the  uniform  pressure  A B E F ; for  instance,  1 -1- 1 • 386  = 2‘  380  X G333  lbs. 
= 13  110  lbs.  is  the  accumulated  pressure  during  the  whole  stroke,  as  Iiefore  (h). 

As  few  professional  engineers  arc  possessed  of  a table  of  hyperbolic  logarithms, 
while  tables  of  common  logarithms  arc,  or  should  be,  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
who  is  much  engaged  in  mechanical  calculations,  the  following  method  may  be 
practised. 

Take  the  common  logarithm  of  the  quotient  which  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  whole  length  of  the  stroke  A D,  by  that  portion  A E,  through  which  the 
piston  descends  before  the  dense  steam  is  cut  off;  and  multiply  that  common  loga- 
rithm by  2‘  3026 ; the  product  is  the  hyperbolic  logarithm,  to  which  add  1,  and  then 
multiply  by  the  uniform  pressure  exerted  upon  the  piston,  by  the  dense  steam  before 
the  steam  is  stopped ; the  product  will  be  the  accumulated  pressure  during  the 
whole  stroke. 

Example,  G ft.  stroke  I’S  ft-  zr4,  the  common  logarithm  of  which  0-0020 
X 2"  3026  zz  !•  386  for  the  hyperbolic  log.  to  this  add  1 = 2‘  386  and  X 6333  lbs. 
15  410  lbs.  accumulated  pressure. 

The  uniform  pressure  whilst  the  piston  moves  from  A B to  E F,  (that  is 
before  the  dense  steam  is  shut  off)  is  G333  lbs. ; therefore,  that  charge  of  dense 
steam  in  the  act  of  expanding  to  four  times  the  original  volume,  so  as  to  fill  the 

(а)  The  h)*perbo]ictog^ntlmi  of  4 is  1*38(7;  therefore,  in  the  preceding  case,  stated  by  Mr-  Watt, 
the  QDiform  force  exerted  by  tbe  dense  steam  being  represented  by  I,  the  sum  of  the  decreasing  force 
exerted  by  the  8*ime  steam,  during  its  expansion  into  a quadnijile  space,  would  be  1 * 386,  and  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  force  2'360.  Mr.  Watt  a method  of  computatiim,  p.  342,  gives  2*314,  or  nearly  the  same ; 
tbe  difference  arisee  from  the  mode  of  examining  the  decreasing  forces  of  the  steam  during  its  expansion. 

Mr.  Watt's  table  states  this  force  at  16  ditfereot  stages,  the  sum  of  which  is  O'  $7  and  (^15=) 
‘438  is  the  mean  of  the  decreasing  forces,  but  as  they  act  through  3 times  the  space  that  the  dense 
steam  acted ; they  produce  a mechanical  effect  (’  428 X 3s)  1*314  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
dense  steam . 

The  computation  bj  anj  i^vcn  number  of  stages,  assumes  that  the  force  changes  all  at  once  at 
each  stage,  insteaul  of  dimimshiog  gradually  ; and  hence,  it  is  ob\  ious,  that  the  mure  numerous  the 
stages,  the  more  correct  the  result  vrill  be.  The  other  method  of  computation,  which  assimi- 
lates the  decreasing  forces  to  the  ordinates  of  a curve,  is,  in  etfect,  the  same  as  taking  an  infinite 
number  of  stages  of  observation  ; and  by  the  aid  of  logarithms,  we  can  calculate  the  area  of  such  a 
curve  with  great  precision.  F. 

(б)  The  above  method  assumes  that  the  piston  occupies  the  whole  cajtacity  of  tbe  cylinder  in 
its  motion,  without  leaving  any  vacancy  at  the  top  or  bottom,  hut  in  practice  the  effect  of  those 
vacant  spaces  is  too  great  to  be  neglected. 
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whole  cylinder,  exerts  an  additional  pressure  of  87J7jhs.,  making  up  110  lbs. 
total. 

Supposing  that  the  dense  steam  had  been  freely  admitted  during  the  whole 
descent  of  the  piston,  the  accumulated  pressure  would  have  l>een  0333  X I,  or 
25  332  pounds.  Mr.  Watt  observed  that  the  quantity  of  dense  steam  ex]>ended, 
in  that  case,  would  have  been  four  times  greater  than  when  it  was  stopped  at  one- 
fourth,  and  yet  the  aceumulated  pressure  would  not  be  twice  as  great,  being  nearly 
live-thirds.  So  that  one-fourth  of  the  steam  |>erfonn8  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
work ; or  an  equal  (juantity  performs  more  than  twice  as  much  work,  when  thus 
atimitted,  only  during  one-fourth  of  the  motion  (n). 

This  information  is  curious  and  itn^iortunt,  and  the  advantage  of  this  method 
of  working  a steam-engine,  increases  in  proportion  as  the  steam  is  sooner  stopjred  ; 
but  the  increase  is  not  great  after  the  steam  is  rarefied  four  times ; for  the  curve 
having  approached  near  to  the  asymptote  A 1),  only  small  additions  arc  made  to 
the  area.  The  friction  of  the  {ristons  for  such  large  cylinders  as  would  be  requisite, 
to  carry  the  expansion  to  a greater  extent,  would  also  l>e  very  considerable, 
and  would  perhaps  overbalance  the  advantage. 


The  Effects  of  the  Expansive  Action  of  Steam. 


Let  the  Steam  lie 

Its  Performance 

stop{M>d  at 

is  iiiuhtplicd 

One-half 

. l-opl 

One-third 

. 2- 10  1 

One-fourth 

. 2-30  1 

One-fifth 

. 2‘  61  [■  times. 

One-sixth 

. 2-  70  1 

Onc-scvcntli 

. 2-  f>5  1 

One-eighth 

. 3-  06  J 

(«)  The  a>>o^e  mode  of  computing  the  sum  of  the  decreasing'  forces  of  the  steam,  during  its  ex- 
pansion, assumes  that  the  elasticity  of  steam,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  iU  density.  The  tivst  experi- 
ments on  air,  and  other  clastic  duida,  seem  to  shou'  that  this  is  the  case,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
elastic  fluid  continues  to  be  the  same,  during  all  the  progress  of  the  expan.^ion  ; but  unless  an  ac- 
cession of  heat  is  actually  communicated  to  the  steam  a.s  it  cx|»ands,  the  tem|K*raturc  will  subside, 
of  itself,  and  consequently  the  elasticity  of  the  c.tj>auding  steam  will  diminish  by  more  rapid  steps 
than  its  density  diminishes. 

It  is  probable,  that  when  any  change  is  effected  in  the  volume,  and  ronsetpicntly  in  the  elasticity, 
of  steam,  it  will  of  itself  assume  a new  temperature,  corresponding  with  the  new  elasticity,  according 
to  the  law  stated  in  the  table  of  elasticities  for  different  temperatures.  Tor  instance,  steam  of  the  same 
elasticity  as  the  atmospheric  air,  or  I V 7 Ihs.  {lor  squ.  inch,  has  a temperature  of  SIS  deg.  of  Fahren- 
heit : if  this  steam  is  expanded  until  it  possesses  only  half  th.it  elasticity,  or  7 3A  Ihs.  per  squ.  iiic.  its 
temjierature  will  subside  to  1 78' 0 degrees;  and  wficn  it  is  furtlier  c.xpanded,  so  that  the  elasticity 
falls  to  one-fourth  of  an  atmosphere,  or  3*  075  Ihs.  per  t<{u.  iiic.  the  temperature  will  sink  to  1 49*  2 deg. 

It  is  true,  that  in  Mr.  Watt's  engine,  the  cylinder  being  surrounded  by  a steam  case,  and  being 
tiierehy  always  kept  as  hot  as  the  dense  steam,  would  couimunicutc  heat  to  the  cxf»nding  steam,  and 
tend  to  keep  it  to  a uniform  temperature ; but  as  such  communication  of  heat  would  not  be  suth- 
ciently  rapid  to  have  much  effect,  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  above  computation  over  rates  the  ex- 
panding force  considerably;  for,  in  fact,  the  curve  F / c is  not  an  hyperbola,  but  a curve  which  ap- 
proaches more  rapidly  towards  the  as}Tnptote  A U. 
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The  following  Table  contains  the  Hyperbolic  Logarithms  for  as  many  num- 
bers as  can  be  required  in  practice,  for  calculations  of  this  kind. 


Table  of  Hyperbolic  Logarithms. 


Numb. 

Hyp.  I.«g. 

‘ n 

Numb. 

Hyp.  Log. 

Numb. 

Hyp.  Log. 

.N’umb. 

Hyp.  Log. 

Numb. 

Hyp.  Log. 

1*05 

■049  • 

3- os 

r 115 

5’  05 

1*619 

7*05 

1-953 

<p03 

2-303 

ii 

• 095 

3l 

1*  131 

S-i 

I ' 620 

7-1 

1-  060 

9*1 

2-300 

I - IS 

' 140 

3'  15 

1-  147 

,*»•  15 

1*630 

7-15 

1-  007 

9- 15 

2*  214 

1-  9 

' 182 

3*2 

I*  163 

5*2 

1 649 

7*  2 

1-074 

9*2 

2-319 

1*24 

•223 

3'  25 

I*  179 

i-  35 

1*  658 

7*25 

1-081 

9-35 

2-  335 

1*3 

' 202 

3*3 

1*194 

5*3 

1 068 

73 

1-988 

9*3 

2-330 

1-38 

' 300 

3-35 

1-209 

5-35 

!•  677 

7-35 

1-  095 

9-35 

2-335 

1*4 

•336 

3*4 

I*  224 

5-4 

1-680 

7-4 

2-  001 

9-4 

2-  241 

l*4S 

•332 

3-  45 

1-238 

5*45 

1*096 

7*45 

2-008 

9*45 

2-340 

1-6 

•405 

3-s 

1*  253 

5*5 

1*705 

7-3 

2*  015 

9-3 

2*  251 

I’SS 

’ 438 

3*  55 

1 267 

5-65 

1*714 

7*65 

2*  022 

9-  M 

2-  257 

l-e 

* 470 

3*  6 

I * 281 

5*0 

i - 723 

7*6 

2*  028 

9*6 

2-  303 

1' 65 

• 500 

3-  05 

1*  295 

S-es 

1 732 

7-05 

2’  035 

9-05 

2*  267 

1*7 

•531 

3*7 

1*308 

5-7 

1*740 

7-7 

2-041 

9*  7 

2’  272 

r 7S 

*560 

3 75 

1-322 

s-  75 

1*749 

7*  75 

2-  048 

9-  73 

2-377 

1*8 

- 588 

3 a 

1 :135 

5*8 

1*  758 

7-8 

2*054 

9-8 

2-  383 

1’  85 

•615 

3*85 

1-348 

5*  85 

1*  766 

7*85 

2-  061 

9'  85 

2-  387 

1*0 

* 642 

3*9 

1*361 

5'  0 

1*775 

7-9 

2-007 

9*9 

2-  393 

1-95 

668 

3*95 

1*374 

5-  05 

1*  783 

7*95 

2*  073 

9-05 

2-  398 

2-0 

* 003 

•I*  0 

1*  366 

6-0 

1-  703 

8'  0 

2-  079 

10- 

2 3oa 

2-05 

•718 

4-  05 

1*390 

6-  05 

1-  800 

8-05 

2-080  ■ 

13 

2 708 

2*1 

* 742 

♦ 1 

1-411 

6-1 

t*808 

8- 1 

2-093  1 

SO 

2-006 

2*  15 

■765 

4*  10 

1-433 

6-  IS 

1*810 

8-  IS 

2-098  1 

25 

3-  310 

22 

' 788 

4*2 

1-435  1 

6- a 

1*824 

8-3 

2-  104 

30 

3-4(11 

2*25 

•8U 

4*  25 

1*447  ; 

6-35 

1-833 

8*25 

2-110  : 

33 

3-555 

23 

•833 

4 3 

1-  459  1 

f»-3 

1 841  ! 

8*3 

2-116  j 

40 

S*  689 

2*35 

854 

4*35 

1*470  1 

6 35 

1*  848  ! 

8-35 

2-122  1 

45 

3.  807 

2*4 

•875 

4 4 

1 482 

6*4 

1*856 

8-4 

2- 138 

50 

3-  913 

2*  45 

• hoa 

4*  45 

1*493 

6-  45 

1*804  1 

8-  45 

2*  134 

53 

4-007 

■..,2-s 

•910 

4*5 

1*504 

6*  5 

1-872  1 

S 5 

2*140  1 

00 

4-094 

2 m 

030 

4 56 

1*515 

6-  M 

1-879 

8-M 

2-140 

fiS 

4 174 

2« 

• 950 

4-  6 

1*  626 

6-  6 

1*887 

8*6 

2 153 

70 

4' 248 

2'M 

• 975 

4 65 

1*537 

6-  05 

1*895 

8-63 

2-  138  1 

73 

4-317 

2-7 

* 993 

4*  7 

1' 548 

67 

1 002 

8*7 

2-  183 

80 

4*382 

2-  7S 

1 012 

4*75 

1*558 

6 75 

!*oio 

8*  75 

2-  109 

85 

4*443 

2' a 

1*  030 

4*8 

1-560 

6*  8 

1-917  t 

8*8 

2-  175 

90 

4*  500 

2*85 

1*047 

4-  85 

1*570 

6 85 

1*024 

8-  85 

2-  ISO 

95 

4*  554 

2*9 

1'  oea 

4*9 

1-.589 

6*0 

1-031 

8*9 

2-180 

100 

4*005 

2- 95 

1*  082 

4*95 

}'  500 

6 05 

1*039 

8*  95 

2'  102 

moo 

6 008 

3*0 

1*090  , 

5*  0 

I - 600 

7-0 

1-046 

fJ* 

2*  197 

loono 

9-  210 

Hyperbolic  Ix^ritbms  are  so  called,  because  they  express  the  areas  of  the  asymptotic  spaces 
of  a n^ht  nng^Ied  or  equilateral  hyperbola;  that  Is,  a hyperbola  whose  asyniutotes  make  a rq^ht  an|fle 
with  each  other  ; and  whose  cnnju|pite  and  transverse  axes  are  e<|ual  to  each  other.  The  asymptotic 
spaces  arc  the  areas  included  between  the  asymptote  and  thecurre;  those  areas  beinf  limited  by 
ordinates  drawn  at  equal  distances,  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote  j the  lengths  of  those  ordinates  de* 
creaeini'  in  j^metrical  progression. 

Hyp'^rbolic  Ix^rithms  may  be  found  by  multiplying  common  logarithms  by  2*30258.  For  in- 
stance,  the  common  logarithm  ot  4 is  0*6O36  and  x 2*^258  = 1' 38639,  which  is  the  hyp.  log.  of  4. 

Y V 
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MR.  HORNBLOWEIt’s  PATENT,  I78I. 

After  Mr.  Watt  had  made  trial  of  the  expansive  method,  at  Soho  and  at 
Shadwell  as  already  stated,  Mr.  Jonathan  Homblower  of  Penryn,  Cornwall,  took 
out  a patent,  dated  1.1th  July,  17S1,  “ for  a machine  or  engine  for  raising  water  or 
other  liquids  by  means  of  fire  and  steam.” 

.\s  this  project  has  since  been  matured  into  a valuable  improvement,  its  first 
origin  is  deserving  of  notice,  although  it  produced  no  useful  results  during  the 
time  of  Mr.  Watt’s  patent ; for  as  Mr.  Homblower  rerjuired  all  Mr.  Watt’s  in- 
vention to  begin  with,  he  was  prevented  by  the  patent. 

The  intention  of  Mr.  Hornblowcr’s  improvement  was,  to  use  the  steam  twice 
over,  in  two  successive  cylinders  ; and  thus  obtain  a greater  power  from  it  on  the 
expansive  principle,  than  could  be  done,  in  the  simple  way  of  using  the  steam  only 
in  its  entire  density. 

The  specification  of  Mr.  Homblowcr’s  patent  was  as  follows  : 

“ First,  I use  two  vessels,  in  which  the  steam  is  to  act,  and  which  in  other 
engines  arc  generally  called  cylinders. 

“ Secondly,  I employ  the  steam,  after  it  has  acted  in  the  first  vessel,  to 
operate  a second  time  in  the  other,  by  permitting  it  to  expand  itself,  which  I do 
by  connecting  the  vessels  together,  and  forming  proper  cliannels  and  apertures, 
whereby  the  steam  shall  occasionally  go  in  and  out  of  the  said  vessels. 

“ Thirdly,  I condense  the  steam,  by  causing  it  to  pass  in  contact  with 
metalline  surfaces,  while  water  is  applied  to  the  opposite  side. 

*•  Fourthly,  To  discharge  the  engine  of  the  water  used  to  condense  the  steam, 
I suspend  a column  of  water  in  a tube  or  vessel  constructed  for  that  purpose,  on 
the  principle  of  a barometer,  the  upper  end  having  open  communication  with  the 
steam-vessels,  and  the  lower  end  being  immersed  in  a vessel  of  water. 

“ Fifthly,  To  discharge  the  air  which  enters  the  steam  vessels  with  the  con- 
densing water,  or  othenvise,  I introduce  it  into  a separate  vessel,  whence  it  is  pro- 
truded by  the  admis-sion  of  steam. 

“ Sixthly,  That  the  condensed  vapour  shall  not  remain  in  the  steam-vessel  in 
which  the  steam  is  condensed,  I collect  it  into  another  vessel,  which  has  open  com- 
munication with  the  steam-vessels,  and  the  water  in  the  mine,  reservoir,  or  river. 

Lastly,  In  cases  where  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  employed  to  act  on  the 
piston,  I use  a pi.ston  so  constructed  as  to  admit  steam  round  its  periphery,  and  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  steam-vessel,  thereby  to  prevent  the  external  air  from 
[lassing  in  between  the  piston,  and  the  sides  of  the  steam-vessel.” 

As  Mr.  llornblowcr  did  not  construct  any  engines  according  to  this  patent, 
till  a subsequent  period,  it  is  best  to  pass  on  to  Mr.  Watt’s  next  invention. 

MR.  watt’s  second  PATENT,  1781. 

This  was  for  “ certain  new  methods  of  applying  the  vibrating  or  reciprocating 
motion  of  steam  or  fire  engines,  to  produce  a continued  rotative  or  circular  motion 
round  an  axis  or  centre,  and  thereby  to  give  motion  to  the  wheels  of  mills  or 
machines.” — Dated  25th  October,  I78I. 

This  invention  has  in  the  end  proved  a most  valuable  application  ; but  at  its 
(irat  origin,  as  detailed  in  this  patent,  it  was  not  complete,  being  an  application  of 
the  steam  engine,  which  required  greater  perfection  in  the  performance  of  the 
machine,  than  had  been  attained  at  that  time  ; in  consequence,  it  was  not  acted 
upon  immediately. 

At  the  time  of  obtaining  this  patent,  Mr.  Watt  was  fully  occupied  in  the 
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further  improvement  of  his  engine  for  pumping  water,  and  in  perfecting  the  details 
of  its  construction ; but  after  he  had  succeeded  in  effecting  that  object,  he  was 
enabled  to  apply  its  powers  to  produce  circular  motion  with  the  greatest  success. 
The  account  of  this  second  patent  will  therefore  be  deferred,  until  the  date  when 
it  was  brought  into  use,  and  which  should  be  marked  as  a most  important  era  in 
the  history  of  mechanical  inventions. 

MB.  watt’s  third  PATENT,  1782. 

This  was  for  “ certain  new  improvements  upon  steam  or  fire  engines,  for 
raising  water  and  other  meehanical  purposes,  and  certain  new  pieces  of  mechanism 
applicable  to  the  same.” — Dated  12th  March,  1782. 

The  specification  is  voluminous,  and  is  elucidated  by  many  drawings  it 
contains  several  different  improvements,  of  which  the  following  extracts  and  expla- 
nations will  give  a sufficient  idea. 

“ My  first  new  improvement  in  steam  or  fire  engines  consists,  in  admitting 
steam  into  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  only  during  some  certain  part  or  ]>ortion  of 
the  descent,  or  ascent  of  the  piston,  and  using  the  clastic  forces,  wherewith  the 
said  steam  expands  itself,  in  proceeding  to  occupy  larger  spaces,  as  the  acting 
powers  on  the  piston,  through  the  other  parts  or  portions  of  the  length  of  the 
stroke  of  the  piston. 

“ Also  in  applying  combinations  of  levers,  or  other  contrivances,  to  cause  the 
unequal  powers  wherewith  the  steam  then  acts  upon  the  piston,  to  produce  uni- 
form effects,  in  working  the  pumps  or  other  machinery  required  to  be  wrought  by 
the  said  engine  : by  these  improvements  certain  large  proportions  of  the  steam, 
hitherto  found  necessary  to  do  the  same  work,  will  be  saved.” 

“ 'Fhis  principle  is  explained 
by  the  annexed  section  of  a steam 
cylinder,  which  is  closed  at  the 
lower  end  by  its  bottom,  and  also 
at  the  upper  by  its  cover.  The 
solid  piston  is  accurately  fitted 
into  the  cylinder,  so  that  it  may 
slide  easily  up  and  down,  and  ^et 
suffer  no  steam  to  pass  by  it.  1 he 
piston  is  suspended  by  a rod  which 
IS  capable  of  sliding  through  a 
hole  in  the  cover  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  junction  is  made  air  and 
steam-tight  round  the  rod,  by  a 
collar  of  oakum  well  greased  and 
rammed  into  the  box  round  the 
rod  ; near  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
there  is  an  opening  c to  admit 
steam  from  the  boiler,  through  a 
suitable  valve  a. 

" The  whole  cylinder,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  possible,  is  inclosed 
in  a case  containing  steam,  where- 
by it  is  maintained  at  the  samcheat 
with  the  steam  from  the  boiler. 
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“ All  things  being  thus  situated,  and  the  piston  being  near  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder ; suppose  the  space  in  the  cylinder  under  the  piston  to  be  exhausted  or 
entirely  emptied  of  the  steam,  and  suppose  there  is  a free  passage  into  the  space 
above  the  piston,  for  the  entry  of  steam  from  the  boiler ; and  that  the  steam  is 
nearly  of  the  same  pressure  or  clastic  force  as  the  atmospheric  air,  when  it  sup- 
pj'rts  a column  of  mercury  of  30  inches  high  in  the  barometer. 

“ In  such  case,  the  pressure  or  elastic  power  of  the  steam,  on  every  square  inch 
of  the  area  of  the  uj>per  side  of  the  piston,  would  be  above  14  pounds  avoirdupois 
weight. 

“ If  the  said  power  were  employed  to  act  upon  the  piston  through  the  whole 
of  its  stroke,  and  to  work  pumps  by  the  piston  rod,  either  directly  from  that  rod, 
or  through  the  medium  of  a great  lever,  as  is  usual  in  steam  engines ; then  such 
an  engine  would  raise,  through  the  whole  length  of  its  stroke,  a column  of  water, 
equal  in  weight  to  10  pounds,  for  each  square  inch  of  the  area  of  the  piston, 
besides  overcoming  the  friction  of  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine,  and  the  tis 
inertia'  of  the  water. 

“ But  supposing  the  whole  stroke  or  motion  of  the  piston,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  to  be  eight  feet,  and  that  the  passage  which  admitted 
the  steam  from  the  boiler,  is  perfectly  shut  when  the  piston  has  descended  'i  feet, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  stroke.  In  such  case,  when  the  piston  had 
descended  4 feet,  or  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  stroke,  the  clastic  power  of  the 
steam  would  only  be  equal  to  7 pounds  on  each  square  inch  of  the  area  of  the 
piston,  or  one-half  of  the  original  power  ; and  when  the  piston  had  descended  6 
feet,  or  three-fourths  of  its  course,  the  power  of  the  steam  would  be  one-third  of 
the  original  power,  or  4y  pounds  per  square  inch  ; and  when  the  piston  had  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom,  or  the  end  of  its  stroke  of  8 feet,  the  clastic  power  of  the 
steam  would  be  one-fourth  of  its  original  power,  or  3.^  pounds  per  square  inch. 
And  the  clastic  power  of  the  steam  at  all  other  sub-divisions  of  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  arc  represented  by  the  lengths  of  the  horizontal  lines,  or  ordinates  of  the 
curve  delineated  in  the  figure,  and  are  further  expressed  in  decimal  fractions,  of 
the  whole  original  power,  by  the  numbers  marked  opposite  to  the  said  ordinates 
or  horizontal  lines. 

“ 'ITic  sum  of  all  these  powers  is  greater  than  fifty-seven  hundredth  parts  of 
the  original  power,  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  ; whereby  it  appears  that 
when  only  one-fourth  of  the  steam  necessary  to  fill  the  whole  cylinder,  is  employed, 
the  effect  produced,  is  more  than  one  half  of  the  eft'ect  which  would  have  been 
produced  in  filling  the  whole  cylinder  full  of  steam,  by  admitting  it  to  enter  freely 
above  the  piston  during  the  whole  course  of  its  descent. 

“ Consequently,  the  said  new  or  expansive  engine  is  capable  of  easily  raising 
columns  of  water,  whose  weights  arc  equal  to  five  pounds  on  every  stjuare  inch  of 
the  area  of  its  piston,  by  the  expenditure  of  only  one-fourth  of  the  contents  of  the 
cylinder  of  steam  at  each  stroke. 

" And  though,  for  example,  I have  mentioned  the  admission  of  one-fouith  of 
the  cylinders  full  of  steam,  as  being  the  most  convenient,  yet  any  other  proportion 
of  the  content  of  the  cylinder  will  produce  similar  effects ; and  in  practice  I actually 
do  vary  those  proportions  as  the  case  requires. 

“ In  some  ca.scs  I admit  the  required  proportion  of  steam  to  enter  below  the 
piston,  and  then  pull  the  piston  upwards  by  some  external  power,  against  the  clastic 
force  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  which  at  that  time  communicates  freely  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  this  method  of  working  produces  similar  etfects 
to  those  described. 
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“ The  power  which  the  steam  thus  exerts  during  its  expansion  is  unequal, 
but  the  weight  of  the  water  to  be  raised,  or  other  work  to  be  done  by  the  engine, 
being  supposed  to  resist  equally,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  stroke,  it  is 
necessary  to  render  the  acting  power  equal,  by  other  means.  I perform  this  in 
various  ways  as  follows : 

“First,  by  means  of  two  wheels  or  sectors  of  circles,  one  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  pump-rod,  and  the  other  with  the  piston  rod  of  the  engine,  and  the  two 
wheels  are  connected  together  by  means  of  a rod  or  chain,  pulling  obliquely  in  such 
direction,  that  the  effective  len^hs  of  leverage  whereby  tne  two  wheels  act  upon 
one  another,  will  decrease  and  increase  respectively  during  the  ascent  or  descent 
of  the  pistun,  nearly  in  the  ratio  required  to  produce  a uniform  effect. 

“ My  second  method  for  equalizing  the  varying  powers  of  the  steam,  is  by 
means  of  chains,  which  are  wound  upon  one  spiral,  and  wound  off  another,  as  the 
piston  descends  ; these  spirals  arc  fixed  upon  two  wheels  or  sectors  of  circles,  to 
which  the  chains  of  the  piston  and  pump  rods  are  attached  respectively. 

“ My  third  methou  is  by  means  of  a friction  wheel  attached  to  or  suspended 
from,  one  sector  or  wheel,  and  acting  upon  a curved  or  straight  part  of  another  sector, 
wheel,  or  working  lever,  so  ns  to  continually  change  its  distance  from  the  centre  of 
motion. 

“ My  fourth  method  is,  by  causing  the  centre  of  suspension  of  the  working 
beam,  or  great  lever,  to  change  its  place  during  the  time  of  the  stroke,  whereby  that 
end  of  the  lever  to  which  the  piston  is  suspended  shall  become  longer,  and  the 
other  end  to  which  the  pump  rods  are  suspended  shall  become  shorter,  as  the 
piston  descends  in  the  cylinder. 

“ My  fifth  method  consists  in  loading  the  working  lever  of  the  steam-engine 
(or  some  other  wheel,  or  lever  connected  with  it)  with  a heavy  weight,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  weight  shall  act  against  the  power  of  the  piston,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  descent,  but  that  as  the  piston  descends,  the  weight  shall  gradually  move 
towards  that  end  of  the  lever  from  which  the  piston  is  suspended,  so  as  to  act  in 
favour  of  the  piston  at  the  latter  part  of  the  stroke.”. 

This  may  be  carried  into  effect,  by  forming  the  top  of  the  working  lever  to  a curve,  and  applying 
a heavy  roller,  or  weight,  to  roll  along  the  same,  and  change  ita  place  upon  the  lever  during  the  motion 
thereof. 

Or  the  same  effect  can  be  produced  by  a large  weight  attached  to  the  working  lever,  at  a con- 
siderable height  above  the  centre  of  motion.  When  the  piston  begins  its  descent,  this  weight 
opposes  itself  to  the  motion,  until  the  lever  is  moved  so  much,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight 
is  perpendicularly  over  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  lever:  the  weight  tlien  ceases  to  have  any  effect  on 
the  engine;  but  after  it  has  passed  this  position,  it  tends  to  aid  the  effort  of  the  piston  todraw  up  the 
load  of  water  in  the  pumps.  It  is  possible  to  adjust  the  weight  in  its  position,  quantity,  and  height 
above  the  centre  of  motion,  so  that  it  will  very  nearly  equalize  the  diminishing  force  of  the  piston. 

The  weight  of  a quantity  of  water  may  ^ very  conveniently  applied  to  this  purpose,  bv  means 
of  two  largo  cylinders  or  pumps,  open  at  to|i  and  bottom,  and  each  tilted  with  a solid  piston 
without  valves.  The  pistons  of  the  two  cylinders  are  suspended  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  great 
lever,  so  that  the  descent  of  one,  will  produce  the  ascent  of  the  other.  The  evliuders  are  tilled  with 
water,  and  a large  trough  coiKlucts  it  from  the  top  of  one  cylinder  to  the  top  of  the  other,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  water  is  alternately  transferred  from  one  piston  to  the  other.  When  the  engine  is  at 
the  middle  of  its  stroke,  and  eadi  piston  at  the  middle  of  its  respective  cylinder,  the  water  will  be 
equally  divided  between  them,  and  their  pistons  will  bang  in  equilibrium  on  the  lever;  but  when 
one  end  of  the  lever  is  depressed,  the  piston  sus|>ended  from  tho  opposite  end  will  rise,  and  raise  up 
part  of  the  water  which  rests  upon  it,  into  the  trough,  by  which  it  will  run  into  the  op|Kisitc 
cylinder,  and  the  corresponding  descent  of  that  piston  hav-ing  made  room  for  it,  the  water  will  be- 
come unequally  dividevl.  When  one  pistun  is  at  the  top  of  its  cylinder,  and  the  other  is  at  the  bottom, 
the  latter  will  have  the  whole  of  the  water  resting  upon  it. 

Suppose  the  steam-piston  to  be  at  the  top  of  ita  cylinder,  the  water-cylinder  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  lever,  will  then  oontaiii  all  the  water,  and  the  other  cylinder  none  of  the  water;  as  the  steam 
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prcMes  down  the  eteam-piaton,  it  miul  niae  the  water  in  the  cylinder  at  the  (mt«r  end  of  the  lerer, 
and  the  weight  of  this  water  will  oppooe  the  motion  of  the  piston,  because  the  whole  of  the  water  in 
the  water.cylindcr  must  Iw  lifted;  but  by  the  time  the  steam-piston  has  descended  uno-tbird  or  one- 
fourth,  and  the  steam  is  shut  olT.  the  pressure  on  the  steam-piston  begins  to  diminish ; and  the  weight 
of  the  water  on  the  water-piston  begins  to  diminish  at  the  same  moment,  because  part  of  the  water 
begins  to  run  through  the  trough,  and  enter  into  the  opposite  cylinder,  where  its  weight  upon  the 
piston  tends  to  aid  the  steam-piston  in  descending ; and  this  aid  continues  to  increase  as  the  piston 
descends  further,  because  the  water  is  regularly  transferred  from  the  ascending  to  the  descending 
piston,  until  the  whole  of  it  rests  upon  that  piston  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke. 

“ My  sixth  method,  or  contrivance,  for  equalizing  the  varying  powers  of  the 
steam,  consists  in  employing  that  surplus  power  which  the  steam  exerts  upon  the 
piston  in  the  first  parts  of  its  motion,  to  give  a proper  rotative,  or  vibratory  velocity, 
to  a quantity  of  matter,  which,  retaining  that  velocity,  shall  act  along  with  the 
piston,  by  its  energy  or  imi>etus,  to  assist  in  raising  the  columns  of  water  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  motion,  when  the  powers  of  the  steam  become  defective.” 

This  may  be  carried  into  effect  by  a touthcd-rack  on  the  piston-rod,  working  into  the  teeth  of  a 
small  pinion  upon  the  axis  of  a fly-wheel,  so  that  the  wheel  will  be  turned  round  one  way.  when  the 
piston  descends,  and  the  other  way  when  it  returns:  this  fly-wheel  being  at  rest  when  the  piston  first 
starts,  it  will  opp<M  the  motion  by  its  inertia ; but  after  that  inertia  is  orercume,  and  the  fly  wheel 
is  put  in  motion,  it  will  aid  the  piston  by  its  energy,  or  tendency  to  continue  in  motion. 

A still  better  method  is.  to  connect  the  great  lerer  by  a connecting-rod.  with  a crank  upon  the 
axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  so  as  to  give  a continuous  circular  motion  to  the  fly-wheel,  by  the  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  engine,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foot-wheel  of  a lathe  or  spinning-wheel,  is  regularly 
turned  by  reiterated  treads  of  the  workman's  foot.  Mr.  Watt  also  eombined  two  equal  cog-w  heels  for 
this  purpose,  in  such  manner  that  one  rerolres  round  the  other,  as  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun, 
and  hence  they  are  called  sun  and  planet  wheels ; this  arrangement,  which  has  the  effect  of  giving 
two  comjdete  revolutions  of  the  fly-wheel  for  each  stroke  of  the  engine,  afterwards  came  into  general 
use  for  turning  mill-work  with  circular  motion,  but  it  is  proposed  in  the  specification  to  this  patent, 
as  one  of  the  mcaus  of  equalising  the  varying  powers  of  steam  in  engines  working  on  the  expansive 
method  for  raising  water. 

Hence  we  see  that  Mr.  Watt  proposed  to  equalize  the  varying  foree  of  ex- 
panding steam,  by  very  different  means ; by  combinations  of  levers  varying  in  their 
effective  leverage  upon  each  other ; by  the  gravitation  of  weights  so  disposed  as  to 
oppose  the  piston  at  first,  and  afterwards  to  as.sist  it ; and  also  by  the  impetus  of 
rapidly  moving  weights,  which  alternately  retard,  and  aid  the  piston  in  its  motion. 

“ My  second  improvement  upon  steam-engines  consists  in  employing  the 
elastic  power  of  the  steam,  to  force  the  piston  upwards,  and  also  to  press  it  down- 
wards alternately,  by  making  a vacuum  above  or  below  the  piston  ; and,  at  the  same 
time,  employing  the  steam  to  act  upon  the  piston  in  that  end,  or  portion  of  the 
cylinder  which  is  not  exhausted.  An  engine  constructed  in  this  manner,  can 
perform  twice  the  quantity  of  work  (with  a cylinder  of  the  same  size)  or  exert 
double  the  power,  in  the  same  time,  which  has  hitherto  been  done  by  any  steam- 
engine,  in  which  the  active  force  of  the  steam  is  exerted  upon  the  piston  only  in 
one  direction,  whether  upwards  or  downwards. 

“My  third  improvement  on  steam-engines  consists  in  connecting  together, 
by  pipes,  or  other  proper  channels  of  coiumuiiication,  the  steam-vessels,  or  con- 
densers of  two  or  more  distinct  steain-engines,  either  of  which  has  its  sei>aratc 
working  lever,  and  other  constituent  parts  of  a steam-engine ; or  is  otherwise  so 
constructed,  that  it  can  work  pumps,  or  other  machinery,  which  arc  cither  con- 
nected with,  or  are  independent  of,  those  wrought  by  the  other  engine,  and  which 
two  engines  can  take  their  strokes  alternately,  or  both  together,  as  may  be  required. 

“ My  fourth  improvement  on  steam-engines  consists  in  applying  a toothed 
rack,  and  sector  of  a circle,  for  suspending  or  connecting  the  pump-rod  or  pistoii- 
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rod,  with  the  working  lever,  or  other  machinery  used  in  place  thereof,  instead  of 
chains,  which  have  hitherto  been  used  for  these  purposes. 

“ My  fifth  new  improvement  on  steam-engines  consists  in  making  the  steam 
cylinders  in  the  form  of  greater  or  lesser  segments  or  sectors  of  cylindrical  vessels } 
and  placing  in  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  circular  curvature  of  such  vessels,  a round 
shaft  or  axle,  which  passes  through,  and  extends  beyond,  one  or  both  ends  of  the 
steam-vessel } and  I shut  up  the  ends  of  the  steam-vessel  with  smooth  flat  plates, 
which  have  proper  apertures  for  the  axle  or  shaft  to  pass  through  ; and  within  the 
steam-vessel  I fa.\  to  the  axle  a plate  by  way  of  a piston,  extending  from  the  axle 
to  the  circular  circumference  of  the  steam-vessel,  and  also  extending  from  one 
end  of  the  steam-vessel  to  the  other  end  thereof ; and  I make  such  piston  steam 
tight,  by  surrounding  the  parts  which  lit  to  the  steam-vessel,  with  hemp  or  other 
soft  substances  soaked  in  grease  or  oil,  or  by  means  of  springs  made  of  steel,  or 
other  solid  and  elastic  or  pliable  materials ; and  within  the  steam-vessel  I fix  one 
or  more  plates  or  divisions,  extending  from  the  axle,  to  the  circumference  of  the 
steam-vessel ; and  where  these  plates  or  divisions  join  to,  or  approach  to  the  axle, 
and  also  where  the  said  axis  passes  through  the  end  plates  of  the  steam-vessel,  1 
make  such  joinings  steam  and  air  tight  by  similar  means. 

“ In  the  steam-vessel,  on  each  side  of  the  said  piston,  I make  channels  or 
apertures  for  receiving  and  discharging  the  steam,  which  channels  I furnish  with 
proper  valves  for  that  purpose : I also  apply  to  the  said  engine,  proper  condensers 
and  air-pumps ; and  the  pumps  which  raise  water,  or  such  other  machinery  as  is 
required  to  be  wrought  by  the  said  engine,  are  put  in  motion,  or  worked  by  wheels 
fixed  upon  the  external  parts  of  the  said  axle,  or  by  any  other  suitable  me- 
chanism. 

“ The  engine  so  constructed,  is  wrought  by  admitting  the  steam  between  the 
fixed  divisions  and  the  moveable  piston,  and  exhausting  or  making  a vacuum  on 
the  other  side  of  the  piston,  which  accordingly,  by  the  force  of  the  steam,  moves 
into  the  said  vacuum,  and  tunis  the  axle  a greater  or  lesser  portion  of  a circle, 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  machine.  'I'he  piston  is  returned  to  its  former 
situation,  by  admitting  steam  on  the  other  side  of  the  said  piston,  and  drawing  the 
piston  back  by  some  external  power,  or  by  exhausting  the  part  of  the  steam-vessel 
which  was  first  filled  with  steam  (flj.” 

The  different  inventions  descrilied  in  this  patent,  are  highly  ingenious  and  cre- 
ditable to  Mr.  Watt,  and  show  the  minuteness  with  which  he  had  considered  all  the 
possible  means  of  effecting  his  purpose.  The  expansive  method  of  using  steam  has 
been  very  generally  adopted  in  engines  for  mines,  and  with  great  advantage, 
particularly  in  modern  engines ; but  the  contrivances  for  equalizing  the  varying 
forces,  have  not  been  practised  nor  found  reijuisite  in  practice,  for  the  following 
reasons. 

'I’he  application  of  any  spirals,  or  oblique  levers,  to  large  engines  employed 
in  pumping,  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties ; and  would  be  inadequate 
to  equalize  the  action  of  the  expansive  principle,  when  applied  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  is,  when  the  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  steam  is  made  to  take  place  at  a small 
portion  of  the  descent ; for  in  that  case,  an  excessive  strain  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  centres  of  the  spirals  or  levers,  if  they  were  sufficiently  curved,  or  oblique,  to 
equalize  the  action.  T>ord  Stanhope  has  since  applied  the  principle  of  Mr,  Watt’s 
oblique  leverage  in  a very  judicious  manner,  to  the  printing-press ; but,  in  so 

(a)  All  the  drawing  annexed  to  tliU  apccificfttiun  hare  been  engnred  and  published  in  Hall's 
Encyclopedia,  folio,  under  the  article  Steam-Encikc,  rol.  ii.  The  specification  was  afterwards 
printed  by  Mr.  Watt,  with  the  same  plates. 
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small  a machine,  worked  only  by  the  strength  of  one  man,  the  strong  cast-iron 
fi-amc  of  the  press  has  been  frequently  broken. 

'File  other  principle  of  shilling  weights,  would  be  dangerous  and  unmanage- 
able on  a large  scale. 

One  objection  applies  to  all  the  above  methods,  m.  that  they  would  require 
the  steam  to  be  always  stopped  off,  at  the  same  proportion  of  the  stroke,  because,  if 
by  any  of  these  methods  the  engine  was  adapted  to  equalize  the  varying  forces  of 
the  steam,  it  could  only  do  so,  as  long  as  the  variations  occasioned  by  the  expan- 
sion continued  to  be  the  same.  Again,  the  action  of  the  equalizing  contrivance  must 
be  the  same  in  the  returning  str^e,  as  in  the  working  stroke,  so  that  these  con- 
trivances would  only  be  adapted  for  the  double  acting  engines,  and  they  are  not 
commonly  used  for  pumping  water. 

Hence,  we  may  consider  all  these  as  first  ideas,  and  projects  not  reducible  to 
practice  j and  some  were  no  doubt  introduced  into  the  specification  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  piratical  evasions,  than  as  real  proposals  for  practice. 

The  regulation  by  means  of  the  inertiae  of  moving  masses,  is  more  practicable 
than  the  other  methods.  That  of  a continuously  revolving  fly  wheel  is  a very 
useful  addition  to  an  expansive  engine,  but  it  has  been  rarely  used  for  the  object 
stated  by  Mr.  Watt  in  this  patent  (a). 

In  short,  it  has  not  been  found  advisable  to  work  Mr.  Watt’s  engines  with  so 
great  a degree  of  expansive  action,  as  to  require  any  contrivance  for  the  equalization 
of  the  force,  because  the  power  exerted  by  an  engine  of  a given  size  is  greatly 
diminished,  by  allowing  it  only  a small  supply  of  steam,  at  the  same  time  that  its 
perfonnance  in  respect  to  fuel  is  improved.  'ITiis  circumstance  restricts  the  use 
of  the  expansion  method  to  small  limits. 

Tlic  advantages  of  the  expansive  method  of  working  a steam-engine,  are  more 
fully  obtained  when  the  steam  has  an  elasticity  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere : this  is  a modern  improvement  by  Mr.  Woolf,  and  it  admits  of 
stopping  off  the  supply,  at  a very  small  portion  of  the  stroke,  and  still  obtaining  a 
great  force  from  an  engine  of  suitable  dimensions. 

Tile  practice  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  has  always  been  to  employ  steam  a 
little  more  elastic  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  cut  off  the  supply  at 
one-half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  stroke,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
engine  works.  In  this  case,  the  decreasing  pressure  in  a large  engine,  is  not  much 
greater  than  to  counterat-t  the  acceleration  ; and  the  energy  of  the  heavy  working 
lever,  pump-rods,  and  the  rising  column  of  water,  produces  a nearly  uniform 
motion. 

About  1783,  Mr.  Watt  had  brought  this  kind  of  engine  to  great  perfection, 
and  established  a form  of  construction  and  a scale  of  proportions  for  all  its  parts, 
which  has  undergone  no  material  alteration  to  the  present  day. 

(a)  One  of  the  earliest  enj^iue^  which  Mr.  Watt  put  up  in  London  about  1782,  was  constructed 
with  a crank  and  flv-wheel,  for  the  purpose  of  rc^^latin^  the  expautdre  action  ; this  was  at  Pimlicu 
Wharf,  for  the  Chelsea  water-works.  The  author  fmjuently  rijjited  this  engine  in  1803  and  J804, 
and  made  sketefaes  of  its  parts;  it  then  worked  constantly,  but  tlie  coonectin;^  rtKi  of  the  crank  was 
detached  from  the  g^reat  lever,  and  apjicaml  nut  to  have  been  use<l  for  inanv  years.  At  first  this 
cn^ne  had  been  intended  to  work  with  the  piston  rising^  in  vacuo,  as  described  in  p.  335,  but  it  was 
aftcrwanls  altered,  as  there  mentioned. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  MR.  WATT’s  SINGLE  ENGINE  FOR  PUMPING  WATER  FOR 
DRAINING  Mi.vEs,  1788.  (Plate  X.) 

The  drawing  is  a section  of  the  whole  engine,  to  sliow  as  much  of  all  its  parts, 
interior  and  exterior,  as  can  be  done  at  one  view.  The  boiler  is  placed  in  an 
outbuilding  erected  across  the  end  of  the  engine-house,  and  corered  by  its  own 
separate  roof.  The  engine-house  itself  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  atmo- 
spheric engines  before  described,  p.  139- 

A is  the  fire-place,  provided  with  its  fire-door  in  front,  to  introduce  fuel. 

B the  fire-grate,  formed  of  parallel  iron  bars  on  which  the  fire  is  made. 

C C the  boiler,  seen  in  its  transverse  section  ; it  is  made  long  and  narrow, 
the  upper  part  being  a semi-cylinder,  with  its  axis  placed  horizontally ; this  upper 
part  is  reserved  for  steam ; the  lower  part,  which  contains  the  water,  has  upright 
sides,  and  a concave  bottom  to  receive  the  action  of  the  fire.  This  form  of  boiler 
is  called  a waggon  boiler,  from  its  resemblance  to  a tilted  or  covered  waggon. 
The  fire-grate  B,  is  situated  beneath  one  end  of  the  long  boiler,  and  the  fiame 
from  it  proceeds  beneath  the  concave  bottom  of  the  bouer,  to  its  farther  end, 
where  it  rises  up  into  a channel  or  flue  9,  which  is  formed  all  round  the  outside 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  wherein  the  water  is  contained ; the  fiame  thus 
communicates  heat  to  the  boiler  and  its  contents,  and  after  making  the  complete 
eircuit  round  the  boiler,  the  smoke  escapes  into  the  perpendicular  chimney  D D ; 
the  aperture  of  the  passage  from  the  flue  9,  into  the  chimney,  is  regulated  by.  an 
iron  damper  or  slider  <r,  which  is  adapted  to  rise  and  fall,  in  the  manner  of  a .sluice 
or  a sash  window,  so  as  to  open  or  mosc  the  passage ; this  sliding  damper  tv,  is 
suspended  by  a cliain  passing  over  a pulley,  with  a sufficient  balance-weight  to  retain 
it  wherever  it  is  placed.  By  raising  or  lowering  this  damper,  the  rapidity  of  the 
draft  of  air  into  the  chimney,  and  consequently  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  on  the 
fire-grate  is  regulated  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  supply  of  steam  that  the  engine 
may  require. 

y are  the  two  guage-pipes  and  cocks,  to  show  when  the  water  in  the  boiler 
stands  at  its  proper  height ; and  T is  the  upright  feeding-pipe,  which  introduces 
the  supply  of  water  into  the  boiler. 

a is  the  steam-pipe,  which  proceeds  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  passes 
through  the  wall,  into  the  engine-house;  it  conveys  the  steam  to  the  upper 
nossel  or  steam-box  b,  which  contains  the  valve,  by  which  the  steam  is  admitted 
into  the  eylinder,  to  perform  the  working  stroke. 

E is  the  cylinder,  very  truly  bored  within,  and  fitted  with  its  moveable  piston 
J ; the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  closed  by  the  cover,  which  has  an  opening  through 
the  centre,  for  the  rod  of  the  piston  to  pass  through,  and  this  opening  is  pack^ 
tight  round  the  rod  with  hemp,  to  make  a close  fitting.  The  cylinder  is  enclosed 
within  a cylindrical  case,  leaving  a space  all  round  the  outside  of  the  cylinder, 
which  space  is  filled  with  steam,  to  keep  the  cylinder  hot.  This  steam  is  supplied 
to  the  steam-case  by  a small  copper-pipe  branching  from  the  great  steam-pipe  a, 
with  a cock  to  stop  it  occasionally.  There  is  also  a drain-cock  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  steam-case,  to  tap  or  drain  off  the  water  which  collects  in  the  steam-case, 
from  the  condensation  of  the  steam. 

b,  is  the  upper  steam-box,  containing  the  steam-valve,  which,  when  opened, 
admits  the  steam  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  through  the  branch  or  lateral  passage 
cs  this  valve  is  opened  when  the  engine  is  to  make  its  down  stroke. 
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d is  the  upright  steam-pipe,  which  conveys  the  steam  from  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  bottom,  when  it  is  to  make  its  returning  stroke. 

e,  is  the  box  containing  the  lower  steam-valve,  or  erjuilibrium-valve,  which, 
when  open,  admits  the  steam  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  through  the 
branch  or  lateral  passagey';  this  valve  by  opening  a free  communication  between 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  puts  the  piston  in  equilibrium,  and  allows 
it  to  rise  by  the  countenveight. 

g,  the  eduction-pipe,  which  conveys  the  steam  away  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
condenser,  to  exhaust  tiic  cylinder,  and  form  a vacuum  beneath  the  piston  pre- 
paratory to  the  working  stroke. 

i is  the  box  containing  the  exhausting-valve,  which  opens  the  communication 
between  the  branch  y’at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  eduction-pipe  g. 

F is  the  condenser  or  receiver ; it  is  a cylindrical  vessel  immersed  in  cold 
water  to  keep  it  cool  \ the  eduction-pipe  g joins  to  the  top  of  it.  At  a',  a small 
cop|>cr-pipc  IS  joined  to  the  condenser,  and  it  extends  to  the  outside  of  the  cistern  ; 
the  orifice  is  covered  with  a small  valve  opening  outwards,  and  immersed  in  a small 
vessel  of  water;  this  is  called  the  snift  or  blow-valve;  it  serves  to  discharge  the 
air  from  the  vessels  at  first  starting  the  engine. 

G G the  condensing  cistern  containing  the  cold  water  which  surrounds  the 
air-pump  and  condenser ; the  cistern  is  kept  supplied  with  cold  water  by  the 
pump  11,  and  there  is  a constant  surplus  or  overflow,  which  runs  off  by  a waste- 
liipe. 

.y,  the  injection-valve  and  cock,  to  admit  a jet  of  the  cold  water  from  the 
cistern  G,  into  the  condenser,  to  cool  the  steam  therein.  The  valve,  when  shut, 
stops  the  passage  of  the  injection-spout,  and  prevents  the  entrance  of  any  water 
during  the  returning  stroke,  but  it  is  opened  for  the  descending  stroke.  The 
cock  is  placed  in  the  short  pipe,  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  water,  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  valve. 

4',  the  foot-valve  contained  in  a lateral  passage  leading  from  the  lowest  part 
of  the  condenser  F to  the  air-pump  H,  to  extract  the  water  and  air  therefrom ; 
the  valve  k 0{iens  to  allow  the  water  and  air  to  pass  out  from  the  condenser,  but 
shuts  to  prevent  its  return. 

11,  the  air-pump,  or  discharging-pump,  which  is  truly  bored  within,  and 
fitted  like  the  cylinder  with  its  moveable  piston,  or  bucket,  but  this  bucket  is  per- 
forated to  allow  the  air  and  water  to  pass  up  through  it,  and  is  provided  with 
valves  opening  upwards,  which  prevent  any  return  of  water  or  air  downwards. 
The  top  of  the  air-pump  is  closed  by  a cover,  like  that  of  the  cylinder,  through 
the  centre  of  which  the  air-pump  rod  I passes  in  a close  stuffing  box  ; at  the  upper 
part  of  the  air-pump,  is  a discharging  spout  m,  to  convey  the  hot  w'ater  and  air,  into 
the  hot  well ; the  opening  of  this  spout  is  closed  by  a flap-valve  in  opening 
outwards  to  permit  the  discharge  of  the  water  and  air,  but  to  prevent  any 
returning. 

I is  the  hot  well,  which  is  a part  of  the  condensing  cistern  G,  partitioned  off 
to  form  a small  cistern,  for  the  reception  of  the  hot  water  which  is  discharged  by 
the  air-pump,  and  prevent  it  from  mixing  with  the  cold  water  of  the  condensing 
cistern. 

J .1  is  the  piston  of  the  cylinder,  very  accurately  fitted  into  it,  and  surrounded 
with  a packing  of  hemp  rammed  hard  into  a groove  round  the  edge  of  the  piston, 
and  retained  therein  by  a ring  or  cover  which  is  fitted  into  the  groove  over  the 
hemp,  and  strongly  prc,ised  down  ujxm  the  hemp  by  screws. 
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n is  the  piston-rod,  nude  of  iron  very  straight  and  true,  and  well  polished, 
that  it  may  slide  freely  up  and  down  through  the  stuffing  box,  in  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder  eorer  ; the  lower  end  of  the  piston-rod  is  firmly  fastened  into  the  centre 
of  the  piston  J,  and  the  upper  end  is  connected  with  the  main  chains  K,  which 
apply  upon  the  arch  head  at  the  end  of  the  great  lever. 

L L the  great  lever ; it  is  a single  beam  of  oak,  moveable  about  its  axis  or 
centre  of  motion  p ; this  axis  is  affixed  to  the  upper  side  of  the  beam,  by  iron 
straps ; the  arch  heads  at  each  end  of  the  lever  are  firmly  fastened  on,  and  sup- 
ported by  iron  braces,  as  shown  in  the  figure ; and  to  strengthen  the  beam,  an 
upright  king  post  q is  erected  upon  the  axis  p,  and  from  the  top  of  this  king  post, 
iron  braces  are  carried  obliquely  to  each  end  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  form  a truss, 
similar  to  that  of  a roof.  Two  iron  catch-pins  are  fixed  in  the  arch  heads  K,  at 
each  end  of  the  great  lever  L,  and  their  ends  project  out  at  each  side  of  each 
arch,  so  as  to  strike  upon  the  stop  springs  of  the  spring  beams  U,  in  order  to  limit 
the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  prevent  it  from  exceeding  the  proper  length  of 
stroke. 

M,  the  great  pump-rod  or  spear,  suspended  from  the  arch  head  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  lever  by  its  chains,  and  descending  into  the  mine,  to  work  the  pumps 
therein.  The  weight  of  the  rods  M exceeds  tliat  of  the  piston  J,  so  as  to  form  a 
preponderating  counterweight,  which  draws  up  the  piston,  and  moves  the  whole 
engine  during  the  working  stroke.  N.  li.  the  pumps  and  pit-work  down  in  the 
mine  are  the  same  as  already  described,  (p.  154  and  p.  S14). 

7 is  a small  arch,  affixed  to  the  great  lever,  and  there  is  another  similar  one 
behind  it,  to  receive  two  chains  which  suspend  the  working-plug  lieam  I ; the 
rods  from  the  two  chains  being  united,  and  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  the 
plug,  whilst  the  rod  I of  the  air-pump  is  affixed  to  the  lower  end.  To  keep  the 
plug  steady  os  it  works  up  and  down,  a piece  of  wood  is  fixed  horizontally  across 
It  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  two  ends  of  this  cross  piece  slide  freely  up  and  down 
in  vertical  grooves,  made  in  two  upright  posts.  The  plug  has  three  prominent 
pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  it,  to  give  motion  to  the  handles  of  the  working-gear ; two 
of  them  are  seen  at  1 and  2. 

r,  f,  3,  t,  11,  4,  is  the  working-gear,  consisting  of  three  horizontal  axes  placed 
one  above  the  other,  at  t,  u,  and  4,  and  each  one  with  a handle  or  spanner,  r,  s,  and 
3,  fixed  upon  it,  to  give  it  motion,  either  by  the  hand,  when  the  engine  is  to  be 
started,  or  stopped,  or  regulatetl,  or  when  the  engine  is  in  regular  action,  the 
same  handles  are  moved  by  the  chocks  1 and  2 of  the  plug  /;  each  of  the  axes  and 
handles  of  the  working-gear  is  connected  by  suitable  levers  and  rods,  with  one  of 
the  valves  b,  e,  and  /.  The  pivots  of  the  three  axes  arc  sustained  by  two  upright 
posts  which  arc  erected  upon  a beam  placed  across  the  top  of  the  condensing  cistern, 
the  upper  ends  of  the  posts  reach  up  to  the  spring  beams  V. 

R is  the  cold  water-pump,  which  raises  a constant  supply  of  cold  water  from 
a tank  or  pit  at  the  outside  of  the  engine-house,  and  delivers  it  by  a trough  through 
the  wall  V,  into  the  condensing  cistern  (J.  N.  B.  in  the  figure,  the  hot  well  1 
appears  just  beneath  the  end  of  the  trough,  but  the  hot  well  is  behind  the 
trough,  and  docs  not  receive  the  water  therefrom.  'Hie  rod  of  the  cold  water-pump 
is  suspended  from  the  great  lever  L,  which  thus  gives  it  motion. 

S,  is  the  hot  water-pump,  fixed  against  the  outside  wall  of  the  house,  and 
worked  by  a small  rod  which  is  susixindcd  from  the  great  lever  L ; the  suction- 
pipe  of  this  pump  draws  water  out  of  the  hot  well  1,  and  it  is  raised  into  the  cistern 
at  the  top  of  the  pump  S,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  a long-pipe  8,  to  the  perpen- 
dicular feeding-pipe  T,  which  supplies  the  boiler  with  water. 
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T,  the  perpendicular  feeding-pipe ; it  is  open  at  top,  and  receives  water  by  the 
pipe  8 8,  throi^h  a regulating  cock,  irom  the  hot  water-pump  ; the  lower  part  of  the 
feeding-pipe  T passes  through  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  aescends  into  the  water 
nearly  to  the  bottom. 

V,  the  main  lever  wall  which  sustains  the  fulcrum,  or  centre  of  motion  p of 
the  great  lever  L.  The  other  walls  and  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  other  parts 
not  already  described,  are  self-evident  from  the  drawing ; the  floors  and  timber 
work  of  the  house  arc  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  atmospheric  engine  (p.  189). 
The  principal  change  made  by  ^^r.  Watt  in  the  manner  of  fixing  the  engine  in 
the  building,  was  in  fastening  the  cylinder  down  upon  its  bottom,  instead  of  sus- 
pending it  between  beams,  the  boiler  being  removed  from  beneath  the  cylinder 
into  a side  building,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  cylinder  pier  and  the  condensing 
cistern. 

X,  the  pier  of  masonry  on  which  the  cylinder  E is  placed ; it  is  built  upon 
two  very  strong  cross  beams  which  reach  across  between  the  two  side  walls  of  the 
engine  hou.se ; the  cylinder  is  held  down  upon  the  pier  X by  four  strong  bolts, 
which  pass  down  through  the  pier,  and  also  through  the  cross  beams  beneath  it, 
and  have  cross  keys  below ; the  upper  ends  of  the  bolts  have  nuts  screwed  upon 
them,  by  which  the  flange  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  bound  down,  so  as  to 
keep  it  very  firm  upon  its  basis. 

The  condensing  cistern  G,  which  contains  the  air  pump  and  condenser,  is 
made  of  thick  planks ; it  is  placed  before  the  cylinder  pier,  and  is  supported  upon 
three  strong  beams,  which  extend  across  the  house  ; one  of  these  beams  passes 
immediately  beneath  the  air-pump,  which  is  fastened  down  thereto  by  two  bolts 
which  go  down  through  the  bottom  of  the  cistern. 

Mechanism  by  rchich  the  engine  is  caused  to  work  itself,  and  perform  its  re- 
ciprocations without  assistance.  Each  valve  is  a circular  plate  of  brass  formed 
conical  on  the  edge,  and  accurately  fitted  into  the  aperture  of  a circular  brass  ring, 
which  forms  the  passage  for  the  steam,  and  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  square 
iron  box  in  which  the  valve  is  contained.  The  valve  must  be  lifted  up  to  open  the 
jiassage  for  the  steam,  or  let  down  into  its  scat  to  stop  the  passage  ; for  this  purpose 
a toothed  rack  is  fixed  on  the  stem  or  spindle  of  the  valve,  and  it  is  lifted  by  a 
toothed  sector,  fixed  upon  the  middle  of  a short  horizontal  spindle,  which  passes 
aicross  the  valve  box,  and  one  end  comes  through  to  the  outside,  being  very  accu- 
rately fitted  into  a socket  in  the  side  of  the  box,  so  that  it  can  turn  round  freely,  but 
will  not  ivermit  any  leakage  ; a lever  is  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  spindle  at 
the  outside  of  the  box,  and  this  lever  is  connected  by  a rod  with  one  of  tne  levers 
of  the  working  gear,  in  order  to  open  or  shut  the  valve  within-side  its  box. 

The  valves  which  must  be  opened  and  shut  in  succession,  to  produce  the 
uiternate  motions  of  the  engine  are  four  in  number ; viz.  the  upper  steam  valve  b 
culled  the  erpansion-valve ; the  lower  steam  valve  e called  the  equilibrium-valve ; 
the  lower  valve  i called  the  exhausting-valve  ; and  the  small  valve  down  in  the 
cistern  at  j called  the  injection-valve. 

These  valves  are  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  three  handles  r,  s,  and  3, 
each  fixed  upon  a separate  axis  t,  u,  and  4 ; the  handles  project  outwards  from 
their  axis,  and  arc  disposed  close  by  the  side  of  the  plug  beam  /,  so  as  to  be  moved 
by  means  of  pieces  of  wood  culled  chocks,  which  are  fastened  to  the  plug  as  shewn 
at  1 and  2,  and  project  so  much  sideways  from  the  plug,  as  to  intercept  the 
handles. 

Ivich  axis  has  a short  lever  fixed  to  it,  and  the  end  is  connected  by  a small 
rod,  with  that  lever  at  the  outside  of  each  valve  box,  which,  by  means  of  its  axis 
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going  into  the  box  and  its  internal  sector  and  rack,  opens  or  shuts  the  valve  con- 
tain^ in  the  box. 

Each  axis  has  also  another  short  lever  fixed  to  it,  with  a weight  suspended 
by  a rod  from  its  extremity ; these  levers  are  so  disposed,  that  the  weights  will 
always  tend  to  turn  the  axes  and  the  handles  in  that  direction  which  will  open 
the  valves  respectively ; lastly,  a suitable  catch  is  provided  to  each  lever,  to  detain 
it  when  the  weight  is  raised,  and  the  valve  closed,  and  then  the  catch  will  keep  it 
so  closed  i but  by  disengaging  the  catch,  the  weight  will  drop,  and  open  the  valve 
instantaneously. 

The  upper  handle  r,  for  the  left  hand,  is  called  tfie  expansion  handle ; it  is 
pressed  down  by  the  plug,  to  close  the  valve  ; and  it  is  raised  up,  by  the  action  of  its 
weight,  when  the  valve  is  to  be  opened. 

The  middle  handle  s,  for  the  right  hand,  is  called  the  exhausting  handle;  it 
is  also  pressed  down  by  the  plug,  to  close  the  valve ; and  it  is  raised  up,  by  the  weight 
so  as  to  open  the  valve. 

llie  lower  handle  3,  for  the  left  hand,  is  called  the  equilibrium  handle;  it  is 
lifted  up  by  the  plug,  to  close  the  valve  ; and  is  thrown  down  by  the  weight  in  order 
to  open  the  valve. 

The  injection-valve  j is  opened  by  a strap,  which  wraps  round  the  middle 
axis  u,  and  the  strap  has  a wire  descending  from  It  to  the  valve ; therefore,  when 
the  exhausting  handle  s rises  up  suddenly  by  its  weight,  and  opens  the  exhausting 
valve  I,  the  strap  is  wound  up,  and  opens  the  injection-valve  g also. 

The  injection-valve  j is  adapted  to  close  the  orifice  at  the  end  of  a short  pipe, 
which  enters  into  the  condenser  and  turns  up  ; and  the  pipe  has  a cock  in  it,  be- 
tween the  valve  and  the  condenser,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  occa- 
sionally, and  to  regulate  the  supply  of  injection  whilst  the  valve  is  open,  during 
the  working  stroke.  This  cock  is  always  open  when  the  engine  is  in  action,  but 
it  must  be  shut  when  the  engine  ceases  to  work,  to  prevent  the  condenser  filling 
with  water. 


Operation  of  Mr.  Watt’s  Single  Engine. 

Preparation.  In  the  quiescent  position  of  the  engine,  when  it  is  at  rest,  the 
pre{H)ndcrance  of  the  pump-rod  M,  or  counter-weight,  always  draws  the  piston 
up  to  the  top  of  its  cylinder,  as  in  the  figure  ; the  air-pump  bucket  being  also  at 
the  tOT  of  its  barrel : and  all  the  valves  shut. 

.Suppose  the  fire  to  be  lighted  at  A beneath  the  boiler  C,  and  that  all  the 
valves  b,  e,  i,  and  j are  shut,  by  pressing  down  the  two  upper  handles  r and  s,  and 
lifting  up  the  lower  one  3 ; their  respective  catches  will  detain  them  in  those 
positions,  until  the  steam  is  sufficiently  heated,  and  the  engine  is  ready  to  work. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  engine  to  work,  all  the  three  valves  b,  e,  and  i must  be 
opened  at  once.  'I  nis  is  done  by  relieving  the  handles  from  their  several  catches, 
and  the  weights  immediately  ojien  the  valves.  The  steam  then  enters  through 
the  valve  b,  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  passes  by  the  pipe  d,  through  the 
lower  steam-valve  e and  branch,/!  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; also  through 
the  exhausting-valve  i,  and  eduction-pipe  g,  into  the  condenser  F. 

At  fii-st  the  coldness  of  the  metal  parts,  condenses  all  the  steam  which  enters, 
and  until  all  the  iron,  rvith  which  the  steam  comes  in  contact,  becomes  heated 
nearly  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  the  steam  flows  from  the  boiler  in  a 
rapid  stream,  and  is  condensed  as  fast  as  it  arrives  at  the  cylinder  and  condenser ; 
but  when  the  parts  become  hot,  the  steam  will  acquire  nearly  the  same  force  in 
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the  cylinder  and  pipes,  that  it  had  in  the  boiler ; it  then  begins  to  occupy  every 
cavity  of  the  engine,  and  in  a little  while  displaces  the  air,  hrst  from  the  valve 
boxes,  condenser,  and  pipes,  and  ultimately  from  the  cylinder  also  ; this  air 
passes  out,  and  is  discharged  at  the  sniffing  or  blow-valve  a*.  The  blow-valve  is 
always  covered  with  water,  in  a small  cistern  attached  to  the  side  of  the  large  one 
G,  for  it  is  difficult  to  fit  it  so  accurately  as  to  ensure  its  tightness,  unless  it  is 
covered  with  water. 

Through  this  valve  the  air  is  discharged  by  the  steam,  not  at  every  stroke,  as 
in  Newcomen’s  engine,  but  only  at  first  setting  the  engine  to  work,  and  this  ope- 
ration is  called  the  bloving  through,  because  of  the  bubbling  noise  it  makes. 
When  the  cylinder  and  other  parts  arc  properly  heated,  and  the  air  discharged 
from  them,  a very  smart  crackling  noise  is  heard  at  the  valve  x ; this  noise  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  water  in  the  small  cistern,  producing  a sudden  and  rapid  conden- 
sation of  the  issuing  steam,  when  the  air  is  all  gone. 

The  engine  being  cleared  of  air  by  two  or  three  repetitions  of  this  blowing, 
all  the  throe  valves  are  to  be  shut,  by  pressing  down  the  two  upper  handles  r s, 
and  lining  up  the  lower  handle  3,  in  which  situations  their  catches  will  retain 
them.  Ine  lurther  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  is  now  intercepted,  and  the 
passage  of  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser  is  stopped  ; as  the  cold 
surface  of  the  condenser  still  continues  to  condense  steam,  there  will  soon  be  a 
vacuum  formed  in  the  condenser,  whilst  the  cylinder  both  above  and  below  the 
piston  remains  full  of  steam.  7'he  vacuum  in  the  condenser  will  become  perfect 
in  a few  seconds,  from  the  external  cold  water  alone,  though  more  rapidly  when  an 
injection  is  made  into  the  condenser,  to  mix  with  the  steam. 

Action  during  the  working  stroke.  In  this  state,  the  engine  is  prepared  for 
starting  at  a moment’s  notice  ; by  releasing  the  catches,  and  letting  the  two  upper 
handles,  r and  s,  rise  up  by  their  respective  weights,  the  expansion-valve  b,  and  the 
exhausting-valve  i,  and  injection-valve j,  arc  opened  all  at  once  ; the  fonner  admits  . 
the  steam  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  to  press  upon  the  piston  ; whilst  the  latter 
allows  the  steam  already  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  to  flow  out  therefrom 
into  the  vacuous  condenser  ; the  injection-valve  was  lifted  at  the  same  time  w ith  the 
exhausting-valve  ; and  the  injection-cock  being  opened,  admits  a jot  of  cold  water 
into  the  condenser,  which  condenses  the  steam  as  fast  as  it  arrives  from  the 
cylinder,  so  that  in  an  instant  nearly  all  the  steam  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder 
is  drawm  off  and  condensed.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  above  the  piston  heing  now 
unbalanced  by  any  sensible  pressure  of  steam  beneath,  it  is  forced  downwards,  and 
draws  up  the  pump-huckets,  and  columns  of  water  in  the  pumps,  with  a velocity 
depending  upon  the  descending  force  of  the  piston,  coniparcu  with  the  resistance  of 
those  columns. 

The  piston  having  descended  about  one-half  of  its  stroke,  the  chock  1 of  the 
plug  I meets  the  expansion  handle  r,  and,  pressing  it  down,  shuts  off  the  steam 
from  the  boiler.  That  pan  of  the  handle  against  which  the  chock  1 acts,  becomes 
perjiendicular  when  the  valve  is  so  shut,  the  handle  being  bent  for  that  purpose, 
so  that  the  chock  will  slide  .against  the  perpendicular  part  of  the  handle,  which  is 
straight,  without  producing  any  further  depression  of  the  handle  by  the  remaining 
motion  of  the  plug,  but  the  handle  is  held  down  to  the  same  [xisition,  so  as  to  keep 
the  valve  shut.  The  piston  therefore  continues  its  descent  by  the  expansion  of 
the  quantity  of  steam  first  admitted  into  the  cylinder ; but  having  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  its  stroke,  another  chock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plug  / seizes  the 
middle  handle  s,  and  presses  it  down,  which  shuts  the  exhausting-valve  f,  and  also 
shuts  the  injection-valve^'  by  the  strap  and  rod. 
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The  catch  which  is  to  retain  the  liandle  $ in  that  position,  is  so  connected 
with  the  other  catch  which  retains  the  handle  3,  that,  in  the  act  of  latching  the 
handle  s,  the  other  handle  3 is  released  from  its  catch,  and  then  it  falls  by  its 
weight,  and  suddenly  opens  the  equilibrium-valve  e. 

Action  during  the  returning  stroke.  Let  us  now  consider  the  position  of  the 
engine.  The  middle  handle  s will  be  held  down  by  its  catch  or  detent,  so  as  to 
keep  the  exhausting-valve  « shut ; the  handle  r of  the  expansion-valve  6,  is  also 
kept  down  by  the  same  chock  1,  which  kept  it  shut  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
descent  of  the  piston.  Under  these  circumstances  the  piston  is  at  liberty  to  rise 
by  the  action  of  the  counter-weight  M,  because  the  opening  of  the  equilibrium- 
valve  e has  established  a free  communication  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  so  that  the  steam  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder  can  flow  through  the  pipe  d, 
and  enter  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  as  fast  as  ever  the  piston  is  drawn  up 
by  the  action  of  the  counter-weight. 

When  the  piston  has  thus  risen  about  half  way  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the 
chock  1 in  the  plug,  quits  the  expansion  handle  r;  but  this  handle  cannot  yet  be 
thrown  up  by  its  weight,  so  as  to  open  the  upper  valve,  because  its  catch  keeps  it  down 
until  the  piston  arrives  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  as  in  the  figure  ; a third 
chock  2,  which  is  fixed  to  the  plug  /,  then  raises  up  the  lower  handle  3,  and  closes 
the  equilibrium-valve  e;  and  when  the  piston  is  quite  up,  another  small  pin  in  the 
plug  releases  those  catches  which  detain  the  other  two  handles  r and  s ; conse- 
quently the  weights  of  those  handles  cause  them  to  rise  up,  as  in  the  figure,  so  as  to 
open  the  exhausting-valve  i,  and  injection-valve  j,  and  the  expansion-valve  b,  imme- 
diately after  the  equilibrium-valve  e is  shut. 

Repetition  of  the  xtorking  stroke.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  press  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston,  whilst  the  steam  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  beneath  the  piston,  rushes  into  the  condenser,  where, 
being  met  by  the  cold  injection  water,  it  is  condensed,  and  a vacuum  being  formed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  the  steam  presses  down  the  piston  to  make 
another  stroke. 

At  one-half  of  the  descent,  the  chock  1 of  the  plug  depresses  and  holds  down 
the  upper  handle  r,  as  before,  to  close  and  keep  the  expansion-valve  h shut ; and 
when  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  bottom,  the  plug  presses  down  the  middle 
handle  s,  to  shut  the  injection  and  the  exhausting-valves  ; and  in  catching,  it  dis- 
engages the  catch  of  the  lower  handle  3,  and  the  weight  thereof  opens  the  equili- 
brium-valve i. 

'Fhe  piston  then  rises  by  the  counter-weight,  and  when  at  the  top  of  its  stroke, 
the  plug  lifts  the  lower  handle  3,  and  shuts  the  equilibrium-valve,  and  also  dis- 
charges the  two  other  handles  so  as  to  open  the  expansion-valve,  the  exhausting- 
valve,  and  the  injection-valve ; this  produces  another  descent  of  the  piston  as 
before,  and  in  this  manner  the  engine  continues  its  action. 

The  action  of  the  air-pump  H does  not  take  place  until  the  engine  has  made 
one  or  two  strokes,  when  the  condensed  steam,  and  the  injection-water,  will  have 
accumulated  in  some  quantity  in  the  condenser,  also  any  air  which  may  have 
entered,  or  have  been  extricated  from  the  water  in  boiling  ; then  every  time  the 
bucket  descends  to  the  bottom  of  its  course,  it  dips  into  the  water  contained  in 
the  Imttom  of  the  baiTcl,  and  part  of  that  water  passes  through  the  valves  in  the 
bucket  I when  the  bucket  is  drawn  up,  those  valves  shut,  and  all  the  water  which 
is  above  them  is  lifted  up  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  there  forced  out  through  the 
discharging-valve  m into  the  hot-well  I. 

The  same  drawing  up  of  the  bucket,  causes  a vacuum  in  the  pum'p-barrcl  be- 
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Death  it ; and  if  the  condenser  F contains  either  air  or  steam,  such  vacuum  will 
be  more  perfect  than  that  in  the  condenser ; consequently  those  fluids  will  press 
by  their  elasticity  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  contained  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  condenser,  so  as  to  force  it  through  the  foot-valve  at  k into  the  lower  part  of 
the  barrel  H of  the  air-pump  ; and  after  all  the  water  is  thus  driven  from  the 
condenser,  part  of  the  air  or  elastic  vapour  in  the  condenser,  will  follow  that 
water,  and  enter  into  the  pump  until  the  vacuous  space  in  the  barrel  beneath  the 
bucket  becomes  filled  with  vapour  to  nearly  the  same  elasticity  as  in  the  condenser. 

This  takes  place  whilst  the  pump-bucket  is  at  the  top  of  its  barrel,  as  in  the 
figpire  ; and  on  the  descent  of  the  bucket,  the  space  beneath  it  is  diminished,  until 
the  rarified  vajKMir  is  so  much  compressed,  that  its  elasticity  will  be  first  sufficient 
to  close  the  hanging-foot-valvc  k,  and  next  to  lift  up  the  valves  in  the  bucket,  so 
as  to  pass  through  them  into  the  s|>ace  of  the  barrel  above  the  bucket ; and  when 
the  bucket  has  descended  to  the  very  lowest,  the  water  contained  in  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  not  being  able  to  escape  through  k,  must  also  pass  up  through  the 
bucket  valves,  so  as  to  get  above  the  bucket ; consequently,  when  the  bucket  ascends, 
it  will  carry  up  this  air  and  water  before  it,  and  the  space  of  the  barrel  above  the 
bucket  diminishing  os  it  rises,  the  rare  vapour  or  air  which  it  contains  is  compressed 
by  being  crowded  into  less  space,  until  it  becomes  equally  clastic  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  then  it  suddenly  makes  its  way  through  the  discharging-valve  m, 
into  the  hot-well ; and  the  ivater  follows  the  air. 

The  ascent  of  the  bucket  left  a vacuum  beneath  it  in  the  barrel,  as  before  ^ 
and,  therefore,  another  portion  of  the  air  or  vai>our  from  the  condenser  expands 
into  that  vacuum,  ready  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  bucket  at  the  next  stroke. 
As  soon  as  the  bucket  begins  to  descend,  the  discharge-valve  m shuts,  and  pre- 
vents the  hot  water  or  air  from  returning  into  the  pump,  to  press  upon  its  bucket. 

By  this  operation  the  vapour  in  the  condenser  is  evacuated,  even  when  it  is 
so  rare  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  barrel  of  the  pump  must  be  compressed 
into  a few  cubic  inches,  in  order  to  become  equal  in  elasticity  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  ; still  this  small  quantity  of  air  will  be  effectually  expelled  through 
the  discharge-valve  m,  because  tne  water  resting  upon  the  bucket  of  the  pump, 
follows  the  air,  so  as  to  drive  the  whole  of  it  from  the  top  of  the  pump,  and 
then  the  water  itself  will  follow. 

'I'he  action  qf  the  cold  water  pump  R,  is  to  supply  the  condensing  cistern  G 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water,  to  absorb  and  carry  away  all  the  heat  of 
the  steam  which  is  condensed,  without  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  which 
remains  in  the  cistcni. 

The  principal  part  of  the  heat  is  absorbed  by  that  portion  of  the  cold  water 
which  is  admitted  into  the  condenser  by  injection,  and  which  is  discharged  by  the 
air-pump  into  the  hot-well,  at  a temperature  of  from  96  deg.  to  110  deg.  ; as  much 
of  this  hot  water  as  is  required  to  supply  the  evaporation  from  the  boiler,  is  drawn 
from  the  hot-well  by  the  hot-water  pump  S,  and  the  suqilus  is  carried  off'  from  the 
hot-well  by  an  overflow  pipe  and  drain,  which  must  be  provided  to  convey  it  quite 
away  from  the  engine,  without  allowing  it  to  mix  with  the  cold  water  in  the 
condensing  cistern,  or  with  the  cold  water  in  the  pit,  from  which  the  pump  II 
draws  its  supply. 

Tlie  cold-water  pump  is  adapted  to  raise  considerably  more  water  into  the 
condensing  cistern  G,  than  is  required  for  the  injection,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
continual  surplus  of  cold  water  running  waste  out  of  the  great  cistern  G,  by  its 
overflow  pipe,  the  same  as  out  of  the  hot-well  ; by  thus  separating  the  hot  water 
from  the  cold,  and  allowing  a surplus  of  both,  to  overflow,  the  water  which  sur- 
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rounds  the  condenser,  ami  from  which  the  injection  is  derived,  is  kept  very  cool ; 
a condition  which  is  essential  to  the  good  performance  of  the  engine. 

The  water  that  the  hot  water  pump  S draws  from  the  hot-well,  is  con- 
veyeil  by  a long  horizontal  pipe  and  cock  8,  8,  from  the  cistern  at  the  top  of  the 
pump,  to  the  upright  feeding  pipe  T,  by  which  it  is  introduced  into  the  boiler 
near  the  bottom  ; the  hot  pump  is  calculated  to  raise  much  more  water  than  the 
boiler  requires,  and  the  suqilus  runs  waste  from  the  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  pump, 
by  an  overflow  pipe,  into  the  common  waste  drain,  'fhe  feeding  cock  in  the  hori- 
zontal pipe  8,  must  he  adjusted  by  the  engine-man,  so  as  to  admit  a proper  supply 
of  water  into  the  boiler,  and  keep  the  water  always  at  the  same  height  therein. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  ENGINE. 

The  engine-man  must  keep  the  fire  as  regular  as  possible,  by  feeding  it  with 
fresh  coals  at  intervals,  and  occasionally  raking  with  a hook  between  the  fire-bars 
from  the  underside  of  the  grate,  to  clear  away  all  impediments  to  the  free  entrance 
of  air.  He  must  also  regulate  the  drafl  by  the  damper  tc,  according  to  the  force 
of  fire  that  the  engine  requires ; the  fire-grate  should  be  in  all  cases  covered  with  a 
small  thickness  of  fuel  evenly  spread  over  it,  but  not  thrown  on  in  heaps,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  combustion  should  be  governed  by  the  draft  of  air ; therefore,  if 
the  steam  accumulates  in  the  boiler,  the  damper  ?c  should  be  lowered,  or  if  the 
steam  become  deficient,  the  damper  must  be  raised  (a). 

The  principal  care  of  the  engine-man  must  be  to  keep  the  engine  to  a steady 
and  regular  motion,  so  that  it  may  always  perform  the  full  length  of  stroke  for 
which  it  is  intended,  and  yet  never  exceed  that  length  so  as  to  strike  the  catch 
pins  upon  the  stop  springs ; the  due  performance  of  this  duty  will  require  a con- 
stant attention  to  the  fire,  and  to  the  working  gear. 

He  must  so  manage  the  fire,  by  supplying  the  fuel,  and  regidating  the 
damper,  as  to  keep  the  steam  always  to  the  same  elasticity  without  variation  ; 
and  he  must  so  adjust  the  chocks  and  pins  in  the  plug  /,  as  to  allow  the  engine 
the  requisite  dose  of  steam  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  task  ; but  he  must  allow 
neither  more  nor  less  steam  than  what  is  requisite  ; for  all  excess  will  do  mischief, 
and  cause  the  catch  pins  to  strike  violent  and  dangerous  blows  on  the  springs  ; 
and  any  deficiency  will  occasion  the  length  of  the  stroke  to  fall  short  of  what  it 
should  be,  and  thereby  diminish  the  useful  performance  of  the  engine. 

The  necessity  of  this  care  will  be  evident,  when  we  consider  that  the  supply 
of  steam  for  performing  the  whole  of  the  working  stroke,  is  furnished  to  the 
cylinder  during  the  first  half,  or  two-thirds  of  that  stroke  ; so  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  motion  will  be  completed,  is  determined  by  the  manner  of  its  com- 
mencement. Whilst  the  steam  acts  on  the  piston  with  its  full  force,  its  tendency 
is  to  urge  it  to  a very  rapid  motion,  but  the  inertim  of  ail  the  moving  parts  resists 
any  sudden  communication  of  motion,  and  causes  it  to  take  place  with  moderation. 

The  motion  produced  under  these  circumstances  begins  and  continues  by  a 
law  of  acceleration,  which  if  it  were  continued  throughout  the  stroke,  would  give 
the  piston  a very  great  and  dangerous  velocity  ; but  the  supply  of  steam  being  in- 
tercepted at  the  proper  stage  of  the  process,  puts  a stop  to  the  continuance  of  the 


(a)  The  reguUtion  of  the  damper  ha«  »ince  hoen  rffected  by  meanA  of  the  fon'e  of  the  steam 
itself,  an  as  to  require  no  aUectinu  from  the  cngitie-ltecper ; it  b much  better  repiiated  by  that 
means,  a»  will  be  explained. 
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acceleration  ; and  the  further  effort  which  the  steam  makes  upon  the  piston  in 
the  act  of  expanding  itself,  decreases  continually  in  intensity,  so  as  to  become 
incapable  of  continuing  the  rate  of  motion,  which  the  piston  had  acquired  at  the 
moment  of  stopping  the  supply  j consequently  the  velocity  is  retarded,  until  the 
piston  comes  to  rest. 

During  this  course  of  retardation,  the  energy  of  the  moving  parts  has  the 
same  tendency  to  preserve  the  continuance  of  the  motion,  that  it  had  to  resist 
the  commencement  of  the  motion  in  the  first  instance ; and  in  coming  to  rest  the 
mos'ing  parts  faithfully  restore  all  the  power  which  they  had  previously  absorbed 
in  the  act  of  putting  them  in  motion. 

nic  same  principle  applies  to  the  regulation  of  the  returning  stroke,  as  to 
the  working  stroke.  The  counter-weight,  or  preponderance  of  the  pump-rods,  is 
apportioned  in  the  same  manner  in  Mr.  Watt’s  engine,  as  for  the  atmospheric- 
engine,  and  is  usually  at  the  rate  of  1 lb.  or  l^lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the  piston, 
(see  pp.  144,  I7C,  187,  and  202);  but  with  this  allowance  of  counter-weight. 
Air.  Watt’s  engine  will  perform  its  returning  stroke  with  more  vivacity,  than 
Xcwcomen’s  engine  can  (a) ; and  this  is  a considerable  advantage,  even  if  it  is 
not  required  to  return  in  less  time,  because  the  inertia:  of  the  moving  parts  is 
more  (juiekly  overcome,  and  the  engine  is  more  promptly  put  in  motion  to  return. 

In  an  engine  which  has  a great  length  of  pump  rods,  the  iveight,  and  con- 
sequently the  energy  of  the  moving  parts,  is  of  necessity  very  considerable, 
see  p.  17-5;  this  is  in  some  measure  advantageous  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Watt’s 
expansion  engine,  because  it  tends  to  equalize  the  variable  action  of  the  steam, 
during  its  expansion  towards"  the  termination  of  the  working  stroke.  But  the 
energy  of  the  moving  parts  being  nearly  as  great,  in  the  returning,  as  in  the  working 
stroke,  it  is  requisite  to  have  some  provision  to  check  the  motion  of  the  piston, 
when  it  arrives  near  the  top  of  its  course,  so  as  to  bring  it  quietly  to  rest  without 
striking  the  catch  pins. 

'Inis  is  effected  by  shutting  the  equilibrium  valve  e,  before  the  piston  reaches 
the  top  of  its  course,  so  as  to  intercept  the  passage  of  any  more  steam  from  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  into  the  bottom.  After  the  valve  is  so  shut,  the  piston  will  cease 
to  be  in  equilibrium,  and  when  it  is  drawn  up  any  higher,  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  counterweight,  aided  by  the  impetus  of  the  moving  parts,  it  must  compress 
the  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  into  a less  space,  so  as  to  render  it  more 
dense ; and  at  the  same  time,  that  portion  of  steam  which  is  contained  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder,  must  be  expanded  into  a greater  space,  so  as  to  become  more 
rare. 

The  resistance  which  the  steam  opjioses  to  such  compression,  prevents  the 
continuance  of  the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  brings  it  to  rest  without  any  shock, 
in  the  most  easy  manner  possible ; it  may  in  fact  he  said,  that  the  piston  strikes 
against  a pillow  of  elastic  steam  contained  in  the  tup  of  the  cylinder ; an  obstacle 
which  is  incomparably  more  elastic  than  any  stop  springs  which  could  be  applied 
to  receive  the  stroke  of  the  catch  pins. 

Ill  this  way  of  stopping  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  no  power  is  lost,  because  all 


(n)  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  Mr.  Watt's  engine  t)ie  piston  is  but  slightly  resistctl 
(luring  the  returning  stroke,  because  it  has  only  to  transfer  the  steiini  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
through  the  pi|ie  d and  equilibrium-valre  c,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; now  the  quantity  of 
steam  to  be  thus  passed  throU|th  the  passa^,  is  not  ahove  half  as  much  as  must  pass  throuitb  the  re- 
gulator of  a Newcomen's  engine  of  the  same  siae,  Itecause  none  is  lost  by  r-ondensation  ; hence  if  the 
apertures  of  the  valve  and  of  the  retfulator  be  ts|ual  in  the  two  etutca,  the  returning  stroke  will  be 
performerl  with  much  more  ease,  in  Mr.  Watt's,  than  in  Newcomen's  (see  p.  IbO). 
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the  impetus  which  is  elicited  from  the  moving  parts,  in  the  act  of  putting  them  at 
rest,  is  rendered  available  to  rarefy  the  steam  beneath  the  piston,  and  to  compress 
the  steam  above  it ; these  are  suitable  preparations  for  the  return  of  the  piston, 
because  there  is  less  steam  beneath  the  piston  to  be  exhausted  by  the  condenser, 
and  there  is  more  steam  contained  above  the  piston  ready  to  press  it  down  again, 
and  therefore  less  fresh  steam  will  be  required  from  the  boiler,  than  if  the 
equilibrium  valve  had  been  kept  open,  till  the  piston  arrived  at  the  top. 

If  an  eiq^ine  of  this  kind  has  much  energy  from  the  weight  of  its  parts,  and 
the  celerity  ot  their  motion,  the  equilibrium  vaivc  must  be  shut  some  space  before 
the  piston  reaches  the  top,  and  in  that  case  the  steam  in  the  top  of  the  eylinder 
may  be  compressed  so  much,  os  to  become  equal  in  elasticity  to  that  in  the  boiler, 
and  then  it  will  lift  up  the  expansion  valve  b,  and  return  into  the  boiler ; being 
in  fact  pumped  back  by  the  piston,  and  going  to  augment  the  stock  of  steam  from 
wliich  tne  supply  for  the  next  stroke  is  to  be  derived  (a).  Hence,  by  very  simple 
means,  Mr.  Watt  avoided  the  principal  evils  arising  from  a great  mass  of  matter 
bcing  put  in  motion  alternately  in  opposite  directions. 

Adjustment  qf  the  working  gear.  ITic  essential  conditions  arc,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  working  stroke,  such  a charp;c  of  steam  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  cylinder,  as  to  produce  so  much  energy  of  motion  in  the  moving  parts, 
as  will  just  expend  itself,  in  aiding  the  expansive  action  of  that  steam  to  continue 
the  motion  to  the  exact  termination  of  the  stroke,  without  either  exceeding  or 
falling  short  of  that  termination ; also,  that  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
returning  stroke,  so  much  steam  shall  be  retained  from  entering  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder,  as  will  expend  all  the  energy  of  the  moving  parts,  in  aiding 
the  counterweight  to  compress  that  retained  steam. 

It  requires  but  little  skill  to  effect  these  adjustments  by  experiment.  The 
chocks  1 and  2,  which  act  upon  the  handles  of  the  working  gear,  arc  fastened  to 
the  flat  sides  of  the  plug  /,  by  means  of  sciew  bolts,  which  pass  through  oblong 
holes  or  slits  in  the  chocks,  so  as  to  admit  of  moving  the  chocks  upon  the  plug  at 
pleasure,  by  striking  them  gently  with  a hammer,  and  yet  the  pressure  of  the 
bolts  will  retain  the  chocks  wherever  they  are  placed. 

When  the  engine  is  first  set  to  work,  the  valves  are  very  cautiously  and 
gradually  o[K-ned  and  shut  by  hand,  until  the  trim  of  the  engine  is  ascertained, 
and  the  proper  places  for  the  chocks  roughly  detciTuined  ; and  aftenvards,  if  the 
piston  docs  not  come  quite  down  to  its  intended  limit,  the  chock  1,  for  the 
expansion  handle  r,  must  be  raised  higher  up  upon  the  plug,  so  that  it  may  not 
meet  the  expansion  handle  so  soon,  and  by  leaving  the  steam  valve  longer  open, 
it  will  then  give  a greater  dose  of  steam  to  the  eylinder.  On  the  other  hand,  il  the 
piston  comes  down  too  low,  so  as  to  strike  the  catch  pins  on  the  springs,  then 
the  chock  1 must  be  set  lower  down  on  the  plug,  in  order  to  meet  the  handle, 
and  shut  the  valve  sooner. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  piston  docs  not  rise  high  enough,  the  chock  2,  which 
is  to  raise  the  equilibrium  handle,  must  be  set  lower  down  on  the  plug ; or  if  the 
piston  rises  too  high,  that  chock  must  be  put  higher  up,  until  it  will  close  the 
equilibrium  valve  so  much  before  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  course,  that  the 

(a)  Thin  method  of  drevio^  up  the  pi»tou  by  its  cynintcrweigfht  in  op|x«ition  to  the  clastii*  force 
the  stevn  from  the  boiler  b rtcouimenwd  in  Mr.  Watt’s  third  patentj  (see  p.  J48). 

N«  K*  It  is  not  pcculbr  to  Mr.  Watt's  en/pne,  that  the  steam  passage  is  shut  l>efore  ibe  piston 
arnres  at  the  conclusion  of  its  stroke,  and  that  the  parts  arc  brnujtht  to  rest  by  cxnandinif  the  steam. 
The  atmospheric  engine  is  n^^ated  in  that  manner  (see  pp.  14t4,  179,  lb)*,  and  210).  In  fart  it 
must  be  so,  or  else  the  catch  pins  would  strike  the  8pnn|rs  even*  time. 
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inherent  motion  of  the  cnj^ne  will  just  carry  it  to  its  exact  limits,  and  become 
expended  in  doing  so. 

By  these  means  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  regulated,  and  its  power  is  adapted 
to  the  resistance  it  has  to  overcome,  and  whenever  any  alteration  takes  place  in 
that  resistance,  the  engine-man  must  make  a corresponding  regulation  of  the 
chocks  for  the  expansion  and  eimilibrium  handles.  If  a great  and  sudden  alteration 
takes  place,  owing  to  a pump  drawing  air,  or  the  failure  of  a valve  in  the  pumps, 
the  catch-])ins  will  strike  ; but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  engine-man  to  be  constantly  on 
the  watch  against  such  accidents,  and  to  go  immediately  to  the  handles,  to  prevent 
any  continuance  of  violent  shocks.  As  the  valves  are  opened  by  weights,  and 
shut  by  the  plug,  they  arc  at  all  times  under  the  control  of  the  handles,  and  they 
may  be  shut  or  0()ened  by  hand  at  any  time. 

To  hand  the  engine,  the  engine-man  takes  the  etiuilibrium  handle  3 in  his 
left  hand,  and  the  exhausting  handle  s in  his  right,  and  by  moving  these  he  may 
have  an  entire  command  of  the  motion  of  the  engine;  as  the  plug  is  just  before 
him,  he  can  see  by  that,  when  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  too  rapid,  and  if  he  is 
expert  he  may  correet  the  acceleration  before  a dangerous  blow  can  lie  struck. 

When  the  water  is  nearly  pumped  out  of  the  pit,  and  it  is  therefore  expected 
that  the  pumps  will  draw  air,  the  engine-man  must  shorten  the  length  of  the 
stroke  of  the  engine  in  due  time  to  avoid  accidents.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usual 
to  have  a pin  hole  in  the  plug,  just  beneath  the  lower  end  of  the  expansion  chock 
1,  and  a pin  being  nut  into  this  hole,  it  will  shut  the  expansion  valve  so  much 
sooner  than  usual,  that  the  energy  of  the  piston  will  bo  diminished  as  much  as  is 
requisite  to  avoid  danger.  This  pin  can  easily  be  inserted  whilst  the  plug  is  in 
motion,  and  it  may  be  so  placed  as  to  paralyse  the  piston  so  much,  that  it  will  not 
have  energy  enough  to  come  quite  down,  eonscquently  the  other  chuck  in  the  plug 
will  not  reach  low  enough  to  depress  the  exhausting  handle  s ; the  man  may,  there- 
fore, depress  that  handle,  or  not,  as  he  sees  fit,  and  thus  he  takes  upon  himself  to 
shut  the  exhausting  valve,  and  open  the  equilibrium  valve,  whereby  he  can  make 
the  piston  return  before  it  has  reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  stroke  ; and  if  he  also 
holds  the  equilibrium  handle,  he  can  prevent  it  from  opening,  or  he  can  open  it 
slowly,  or  only  partially,  as  the  case  requires.  With  this  preparation,  if  the  pumps 
draw  air  he  can  prevent  any  mischief. 

It  is  very  common  to  work  Mr.  Watt’s  engine  without  any  catch  to  keep  the 
equilibrium  valve  e shut ; the  weight  operates  to  depress  the  handle  3,  and  open 
the  valve  e,  as  already  stated,  but  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the  valve  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  shut  in  opposition  to  the  weight ; for  instance,  when  the  piston 
arrives  near  tne  top  of  its  course,  the  chock  ‘2  of  the  plug,  lifts  up  the  equilibrium 
handle  3,  raising  the  weight,  and  closing  the  equilibrium  valve  e ; and  when  the 
piston  is  quite  up,  a pin  in  the  plug  relea.ses  the  catches  of  the  expansion,  and 
exhausting  valves,  so  tnat  those  valves  may  be  opened  by  their  weights,  in  order  to 
exhaust  the  cylinder  and  admit  steam  to  press  the  piston  down.  In  this  state  the 
equilibrium  valve  will  have  a vacuum  beneath  it,  and  a pressure  of  steam  from  the 
boiler  almvc  it,  whereby  it  will  be  held  down  very  steadily,  notwithstanding  the 
efibrt  of  the  weight  to  open  it ; but,  ns  the  piston  descends,  the  expansion  valve  b 
is  shut,  and  after  that,  the  steam  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  in  the  pipe  rf, 
liccomes  less  and  less  clastic,  .so  as  to  press  with  less  and  less  force  upon  the  viuve  e, 
until  the  pressure  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  weight,  which  then  opens  the  valve, 
and  allows  the  piston  to  return. 

In  this  way,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  opening  of  the  valve  is  not  regulated  by 
the  motion  of  the  piston,  but  by  the  pressure  which  the  steam  exerts  iqxm  it,  ami 
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by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  weight  which  acts  a^inst  the  valve,  it  may  be 
made  to  open  sooner  or  later ; but  it  must  be  so  adjusts,  that  in  a regular  course 
of  working,  the  equilibrium  valve  will  not  open  of  itself,  until  the  piston  has  reached 
the  bottom  of  its  course,  and  depressed  the  exhausting  handle,  so  as  to  shut  the 
exhausting  valve  in  due  preparation  for  the  return  of  the  piston. 

MTiilst  the  engine  continues  so  regulated,  it  will  work  just  the  same  as  if  the 
equilibrium  valve  was  kept  shut  by  a catch,  as  first  described ; but  when  the 
motion  of  the  engine  is  deranged  by  any  accidental  cause,  the  equilibrium  valve 
will  open  before  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  its  course.  For  instance,  if  a 
valve  in  the  bucket  of  the  pump  fails,  then  the  resistance  being  diminished,  the 
piston  will  descend  very  rapidly,  but  as  less  time  will  be  allowed  for  the  steam  to 
flow  through  the  expansion  valve,  before  it  is  closed,  a less  charge  of  steam  will 
enter  into  the  cylinder  than  usual ; and  it  follows,  that  by  the  expansion  of  this 
diminished  charge  of  steam,  it  will  sooner  become  unequal  to  resist  the  weight, 
which  tends  to  open  the  equilibrium  valve ; in  this  case  the  equilibrium  valve  will 
be  opened  thereby  before  the  exhausting  valve  is  shut ; and,  therefore,  the  steam 
will  be  drawn  off"  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser;  this  will  tend  to 
diminish  the  violence  of  the  decending  force  of  the  piston. 

Cataract.  Mr.  Walt’s  engines  for  draining  mines  are  very  frequently  worked 
by  a cataract,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  them  as  to  Newcomen’s  ; it  may  be  con- 
structed in  the  manner  represented  in  p.  1 89,  and  its  wire  or  chain  may  be  connected 
with  those  catches  of  the  working-gear,  which  restrain  the  weights  of  the  expansion 
and  exhausting  valves  from  opening  those  valves.  In  this  case,  the  pin  which  is 
provided  in  the  plug,  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  those  catches,  must  be  removed  ; 

V and  consequently,  when  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  of  its  course,  it  will  wait 
there,  until  the  cataract  falls  over  and  releases  the  catches  ; the  engine  then  makes 
its  working  and  returning  stroke,  and  waits  again,  till  the  falling  of  the  cataract 
causes  it  to  make  another  reciprocation. 

Another  plan  is,  instead  of  a cataract,  to  have  a float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  pit,  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  p.  2‘24,  but  with  a strong 
copper  wire,  instead  of  a cord,  to  reach  up  into  the  engine-house ; the  end  of  this 
wire  is  connected  with  the  catches  of  the  expansion  and  exhausting  handles,  in 
such  manner  as  to  cause  the  engine  to  make  a stroke  whenever  there  is  a sufficient 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  pit  to  supply  the  pumps  ; for  the  float  then  rises 
up  and  disengages  the  catches,  and  the  engine  makes  its  stroke.  In  this  way 
the  motion  of  the  engine  always  adapts  itself  very  exactly  to  the  quantity  of 
water  which  is  to  be  di-ained,  without  regard  to  time. 


PARTICULAIIS  OF  DIFFEBENT  FARTS  OF  MR.  WATt’.S  SINGLE  ENGINE. 

Mr.  Watt  found,  that  with  the  most  judiciously  constructed  furnaces,  it 
required  480  square  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  to  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  fire  and  flame,  to  boil  off  a cubic  foot  of  water  in  a minute.  At  that  rate 
one  square  foot  of  surface  will  evaporate  3'  e cubic  inches  per  minute. 

He  also  determined  that  a bushel  (=  81.  lbs.)  of  Newcastle  coals  so  applied, 
would  boil  off  from  8 to  12  cubic  feet  of  water  ; that  is  at  the  rate  of  from  6 to  y lbs. 
of  water  evaporated  by  each  pound  of  coals.  A hundred  weight  (=  112  lbs.)  of 
Wednesbury  coals,  he  found  to  be  equivalent  to  a bushel  of  Newcastle ; or  these 
two  sorts  of  coals  are  as  ;1  to  1 in  effect. 

Mr.  Watt  estimated  that  a cubic  inch  of  water  produced  a cubic  foot  of  steam 
of  such  an  elasticity,  as  was  requisite  to  imj>el  the  piston  of  his  engine,  at  the  rate 
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of  (12  strokes  per  min.  of  8 feet  =)96  feet  motion  per  min.,  when  loaded  with  a 
, column  of  water  equal  to  8f  pounds  per  squ.  inch  of  the  piston  (o).  And  he 
reckoned  the  actual  expenditure  of  steam,  to  be  one  tenth  more  than  the  capacity  of 
that  space  within  the  cylinder  which  was  occupied  by  the  piston  in  its  motion  ; 
this  was  to  allow  for  the  extra  spaces  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
through  which  the  piston  does  not  pass. 

From  thef«e  data  the  follon'in);  rules  may  be  deduced,  but  they  all  aaaumc  that  the  supply  of 
steam  fnjm  the  boiler  is  not  shut  off,  until  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  which  is 
therefore  quite  filled  with  dense  steam. 

To  Jind  the  quantiftf  of  tralcr  tehick  will  be  rvoporaUd  from  the  brdler  of  Mr.  WatCs  sicum 
engine. 

Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  the  motion  of  the 
piston  per  minute  in  feet,  ami  divide  the  product  by  2d8(XK);  the  quotient  is  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  per  mintitc,  in  cubic  feet. 

Sjram^r.  Cylinder  48  inc.  diam.  Mjiiared  =s  2304  circular  inches  x (8  feet  stroke  12  per 
mill.  =)  06  feet  motion  per  min.  ss  221  184  288  000  ss  *768  cubic  feet  evaporatetl  j>er  min. 

Sl'd'  R 1 / ^ Evap.  cub,  ft.  per,  min,  C ft.  mo.  *768  mb.  ft.per  min. 

1 1)  536'  0 "T^iam.  of  cyl.  inches.  D 536'  0 48  inches  diamter* 

7b  fnd  the  iu^ace  of  the  boiler  requisite  to  be  ej^foted  to  the  f re  and  fame  for  Mr.  rs^/ae. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  s<|uare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  the  motion  of  the 
piston  per  minute  in  feet,  and  divide  the  product  by  600 ; the  quotient  is  the  fire  surface  in 
square  feet. 

£xamfJe.  48  inc.  squared  = 2304  X 96  feet  motion  = 221  184  h-  600  = 368*  64  square  feet. 

eij-  T>  1 fC  Motion  ft.  per  min.  Fire  surface  squ.  ft.  C OOft.motion.  368  squ.  ft. 

.Sl.d,DgRulc.|jj D!«n.  of  cjlio.  be.  D i?-* ^48in;.  di..- 


To  fnd  the  quofttitif  of  emU  which  trill  be  consumed  btf  Mr.  Watt's  engine.  Assuming  that  one 
|MHind  of  Newcastle  coals  will  boil  off  lbs.  of  water;  or  that  a bushel  (=  84  lbs.)  of  sucli  coals 
will  boil  off  10*  06  cubic  feet  of  water. 

Rulk.  Multiply  the  square  of  tlie  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  the  motion  of  the 
piston  |H>r  mimitc  in  feet,  aud  divide  the  product  b}'5/6;  the  quotient  is  the  quantity  of  New> 
castle  coals  consumed  per  hour,  in  {»ounds. 

hjcomfde.  48  inc.  sqimred  2304  X 96  feet  motion  = 221  184  -i-  576  = 384  lbs.  of  coals  per 
hour. 


Sr  F R 1 Motion  ft.  per  min.  Coals  |»er  hour  Iha.  ^ 

King  uc.-^jj  DIam.  cyliu.  inc.  ^ ' D 


96  ft.  motion. 


384  lbs,  coals. 
48  inc,  diam. 


To  fnd  the  ■ptnter  of  Mr.  f fan's  engine,  in  horse^potoer.  Assuming  the  load  on  the  piston  to 
Ik  8’  6h  lbs.  |ier  square  inch,  and  that  the  steam  Is  not  expanded  (f>). 

Rile.  Multiply  the  «iuarc  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  the  motion  of  the  piston 
]»er  minute  in  feet,  and  divide  the  jiroduct  by  4844);  the  quotient  is  the  power  of  the  engine  ip  HP. 
Krample.  48  inc  squared  = 2364  x 96  feet  motion  ss  221  184  -f>  4840  = 45’  6 HP. 

n 1 ( C Motion  R.  tier  minute.  Horse-power.  « C 96  ft.  motion.  4.5* « HP. 

-si.d,Bg  Rub.  I p w.  15 — 4ffb?:ds: 


(tf)  In  Mr.  U'alt’s  annotatniiis  u|»on  Dr.  Robison's  account  of  Stcam*engines,  from  which  these 
IKtrticulars  are  taken,  the  load  on  the  piston  is  stated  to  be  nearly  1 1 lbs.  per  square  inch,  exclusive 
of  friction  ; but  to  correspond  with  other  facts  there  mentioned,  it  must  be  8*  6S  lbs.  instead  of  1 1. 

(6)  In  an  engine  for  pumping  water,  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  expansive  action,  because 
the  energy  or  inherent  motion  of  the  moving  |iarts,  cannot  be  cx|>ended  at  the  termination  of  the 
stroke,  without  striking  the  catch  pins,  unless  the  steam-valve  be  shut  a Httle  liofore  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  so  as  to  cause  the  motion  to  finish  quietly.  Now  the  less  weight  of  moving  parts  an  engine 
has,  the  nearer  may  its  cylinder  be  6I1ed  with  dense  steam,  so  as  to  approach  to  the  above  assumption 
of  no  ex{kunsinu  ; and  rotative  engines,  which  arc  regulateil  by  a crank  and  fly  wheel,  are  commonly 
worked  uitb  dense  steam,  to  the  very  cud  of  the  stroke,  without  any  expansion  whatever,  as  will  be 
explained  in  its  proper  place. 
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According  to  the  above  data,  a cubic  foot  of  steam  applied  in  Mr.  Watt’s 
engine  will  make  a sufScient  vacuum  to  raise  a cubic  foot  of  water  18*  18  feet 
high,  besides  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  engine,  and  the  resistance  of  the  water 
to  motion.  For  a pressure  of  8*  68  lbs.  per  stjuarc  inch,  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
column  of  water  feet  high,  and  the  expenditure  of  steam  being  one-tenth  more 
than  the  space  occupied  by  the  piston  in  its  motion,  we  obtain  (20  feet  1*  1 = ) 
18*  18  feet  effective. 

Tlie  consumption  of  a bushel  of  good  Newcastle  coals  ( = 81  lbs.)  will  raise 
19*  8 millions  pounds  of  water  1 foot  high ; or  one  bushel  per  hour,  will  supply 
an  engine  of  10  horse-power.  And  at  the  same  rate,  each  horse-power  will  require 
8*  4 lbs.  of  such  coals  per  hour. 

Proof,  A bushel  of  coaU  evaporates  10*  08  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  each  cubic  inch  of  water 
produces  a cubic  foot  of  steam ; therefore  a Uiahcl  will  produce  ( 1 0*  U8  x 1728=)  17  418  cubic  feet  of 
steam  ; and  as  each  cubic  foot  of  steam  raises  one  ctibic  foot  of  water  18'  la  feet  high,  a bushel  must 
raiae  (17  418  x I8‘  18  =)  316  866  cubic  feet,  or  (x  62*  s Iba.  =)  19  791  625  Iba.  one  foot  hi^h. 

Note.  The  above  statement  supposes  that  the  steam-valve  is  kept  open, 
until  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  stroke,  and  that  the  cylinder  will  then 
be  full  of  steam  a little  less  than  the  atmosphere,  or  I t lbs.  per  square  inch,  elas- 
ticity. But  if  the  engine  works  expansively  to  any  given  extent,  we  must  divide 
the  results  given  by  the  preceding  rules,  by  the  number  of  times  that  the  volume 
of  the  dense  steam  is  expanded. 

To find  harw  mantf  times  the  volume  of  the  dense  steam  is  enlarged  in  its  e.rpanded  state  t or  the 
numher  which  represents  the  extent  tf  the  expansion.  Assumia^^  that  the  t*acant  space  in  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  and  its  passages,  which  the  piston  dees  not  occupy  when  at  tlic  top  of  its  stroke,  is 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  capacity  of  that  part  of  the  cylinder  which  is  occupied  by  the  piston  in 
making  its  stroke. 

Kule.  Add  one-tentb  of  the  whole  length  of  the  stroke,  to  that  part  of  the  stroke,  during 
wliich  the  dense  steam  U admitted ; this  is  for  a divisor.  Then  add  one-tenth  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  stroke,  to  that  whole  length;  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  divisor;  the  quotient  is  the  number 
which  represents  the  expansion  («). 

Example.  Suppose  that  the  engine  of  8 feet  stroke,  is  supplied  with  dense  steam,  during  5 feet 
of  that  stroke.  Sow,  8 ft.  -t-  10  ss  *8  q-  5 ft.  = 5*  8 for  divisor.  Then,  8 ft.  + 8 = 8*8,  which 
-4-5*8  as  ]-  518  times,  that  the  dense  steam  is  expanded. 

Sliding  Rule.  fA  whole  stroke.  Dense  steam  -f  stroke,  A 8 ft.  5. 8 feet. 

slide  inverted,  i j-l  Kxpansioo  number.  3 1'  I 1.518  times. 

The  results  given  by  tlic  preceding  rules,  may  now  be  reduced  to  the  following  quantities. 
(•  768  -4-  I*. 5 18  gives)  * 506  of  a cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  minute.  (368  1*518)  ~ 242 

square  feet  of  fire  surface  (5),  ami  (384  I*  518  =)  253  lbs.  of  coals  consumed  per  hour,  by  the 
above  engine,  when  working  expansively  to  the  extent  of  1*.518  times. 


(a)  This  rule  U in  effect  to  divide  the  space  whicli  the  steam  occupies  when  in  iU  expanded 
state,  by  the  spatxj  which  it  occupie<l  when  in  its  dense  state,  before  the  expansioo  began.  To  atUin 
this,  we  must  in  b<tth  ca.scs  include  the  vacant  spare  whiidi  remains  unoccupied  in  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and  its  passages  and  steam-pipe,  when  the  piston  » at  the  top  of  its  course.  The  oiston 
must  not  approach  nearer  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  than  3 or  4 inches,  to  avoid  all  risk 
of  striking,  ami  the  capacity  of  the  passage  c which  leads  to  the  valves  must  be  estimated  ; also 
the  capac*ity  of  the  upright  steani-nipe,  between  the  cx|»anaion-valvc  6 and  the  etjuilibrium-vaJve  c, 
IS  part  of  the  vacant  space  aljove  tne  piston  ; in  general  it  may  be  safely  a.saumed  at  one-tenth  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  piston  during  its  motion,  for  in  some  cases  it  will  be  more,  and  in  others  less ; 
but  if  the  vacant  s|tore  is  known,  t^  above  rule  may  be  adapted  exactly. 

(h)  An  engine  which  is  intended  to  work  expansively,  should  nevertheless  have  a boiler  of  sulh- 
cientsixe  to  supply  it  fully  with  dense  steani,  when  required,  and  also  the  hot-water  pump  and  cold- 
water  pump  should  be  lalculated  to  supply  the  engine  properly,  when  working  with  dense  steam; 
for  l!»is  will  oecasii.m  no  inconvenience  wlien  working  expansively. 
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To ike  power  of  Mr.  Wali’e  tngxne  tvken  working  ej-pansiveiif  io  aitjf  giiwit  e.rtent. 

Kulk«  Hiiving  calculated  the  power  which  it  would  exert,  if  the  steam  were  not  expanded, 
multiply  that  power  by  the  portion  of  the  stroke  through  which  the  piston  is  moved  by  the  dense 
steam  } and  divide  the  product  by  the  whole  Icn^b  of  the  stroke;  the  quotient  ts  the  power  exerted 
by  the  dense  steam  alone.  Then  to  find  how  much  more  power  is  exerted,  during:  the  expansive 
action,  take  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  number  representing:  the  expansion,  and  multiply  it  by 
the  power  exerted  by  the  dense  steam;  the  product  is  the  additional  power  gained  by  the  expansion. 
Lastly,  the  sum  of  toe  two  powers,  is  the  whole  power  of  the  engine.  See  table  of  Hyp.  Log-  p-  345. 

iLrample.  The  engine  above  quoted  would  be  45'  ti  HP  without  any  expansion  x 5 feet  of  the 
stroke  witli  dense  steam,  = 228  ~ H feet  whole  stroke  s 28*  5 HP  by  the  dense  steam  alone. 

The  expansion  is  1*518  times;  the  hyp-  log.  of  which  » *4l8  and  x 28*5  HPss  11'  9 HP 
additional  by  expansion.  Lastly,  28*5  + 11.9  = 40*4  HP  exerted  by  the  engine  (n). 

The  vacant  spaces  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  which  the  piston 
does  not  occupy  in  its  motion,  occasion  a loss  of  steam,  and  should  therefore  be 
made  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  other  circumstances.  The  space  left  vacant 
beneath  the  piston,  when  at  the  bottom  of  its  course,  is  smaller  than  that  left 
vacant  above  the  piston,  when  at  its  highest,  because  the  upright  steam-pipe  </, 
forms  part  of  the  latter.  The  actual  loss  of  steam  occasioned  at  every  stroke  by 
the  vacant  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  may  be  found  nearly,  by  dividing 
the  capacity  of  that  space,  by  the  number  representing  the  expansion  ; because  the 
vacancy  must  be  exhausted  for  every  working  stroke,  and  then  reRlIed  with  ex* 
pauded  steam  for  every  returning  stroke. 

Fur  iofttance,  in  a cyltuder  uf  48  inches  diam.  the  piston  in  making  an  8 feet  stroke  will  occupy 
a spare  of  nearly  100  cubic  feet  by  its  motion;  and  s\ipposing  that  tlie  piston  does  not  approach 
nearer  than  within  4 inches  of  the  top  or  bottom,  the  vacant  space  at  the  top  ur  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
would  be  about  4 cubic  feet  ; and  allowing  1 cubic  foot  fur  each  of  the  passages  to  the  valves,  wc  may 
say  5 cubic  feet  vacant  S|iace  beneath  the  piston  when  at  its  lowest ; and  taking  the  capacity  of  the 
upright  steam-pipc  d,  at  5 cubic  feet,  the  vacant  space  above  the  piston  when  at  its  hignest,  will  be 
(5  4*  ^ —1  1^1  cubic  feet,  which  is  one-tenth  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  motion  of  the  pistou,  as 
is  assumed  in  the  rule. 


(o)  The  engine  of  48  inc.  cyliuder  above  quoted,  when  working  thus  expanrivcly,  exerts  the 
same  power  ax  Mr.  Smeaton’s  engine  of  52  inch  cylinder  (sec  p.  173),  and  will  serve  to  compare 
Mr.  Watt's  engine  with  Newcomen's.  An  estimate  is  given  in  p.  181,  of  pcr!ia|is  the  utmost  practi> 
cable  performance  of  a Nevrctimen’s  engine ; and  the  jireceding  calculation  is  probably  the  utmost 
practicaldc  porformanoc  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engine  of  the  same  size;  at  least  there  are  few  situations  where 
the  expansion  can  in  practice  be  carri^  farther  than  1^  or  times,  fur  the  reastms  explained 
at  p.  352. 


On  Newcomen’s  prin- 
ciple; Atmospheric. 

On  Mr.  Walt's  principle. 

Engine  of  40  HP. 

Without  expansion. 

1*  &I0  ciineB  expaiwMfu 

C'nals  consumed  {»er  hour 

(7*56bush.=s)63.i  lbs. 

(4  bus.  :=)336lbs. 

(2-g8bush.=  )250'3lbs. 

( oaU  consumed  |»cr  tmur  1 
by  each  hnrse-pnwer  j 

Pounds  of  water  raised  ^ 

15  67  lbs. 

8*  4 lbs. 

0 Mibe 

1 fotd  high  by  each  bushel  > 
(=  84  lbs.)  of  coals 

10' 5 million. 

19*  8 million. 

20*0  million. 

Water  evaporated  frum  the  j 
boiler,  per  min.  - - - j 

1*33  cub. ft* 

■074  cub.  (t. 

■501  cub.  ft. 

Cold  water  injected  per[ 
min.  temp.  52  deg.  • - j 

Height  to  which  a cubic  fitot  i 
ot  water  is  raised,  by  [> 
each  cubic  foot  of  steam  ; 

1 3*  60  cub.  ft. 

lO'Scub.  ft 

14*  35  cub  ft. 

9-31  feel. 

18  -1"  feet. 

24’ 13  feet. 
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Tb«  space  id  the  cylinder,  occupied  by  the  tteam  at  the  end  of  the  workinr  stroke,  when  in  its 
expanded  state  is  (100  + 10  a)  llO  cubic  feet,  and  if  the  expansiozwralrc  is  shut,  when  the  piston 
has  descended  5 feet,  the  quantity  of  dense  steam  then  in  the  cylinder  would  be  (62*  5 cubic  feet  't* 
10  =)  72*5  cub.  ft. ; and  1 10  ..f.  72*5  ss  1*518  times  for  the  expansion,  the  same  as  by  the  rule. 
The  vacant  space  beneath  the  piston,  bein^  5 cubic  feet,  the  actual  loss  will  be  ab^t  (5 
I'5I6  =)  3*29  cubic  feet  of  dense  steam  at  each  stroke;  or  at  12  strokes  per  minute,  S9'5  cubic 
feet  lost  p<rr  min. 

tiotf.  This  thouj^h  sufficiently  near  is  not  strictly  correct,  because  the  steam  U further  cx> 
panded  than  above  supposed,  when  it  is  admitted  into  the  vacant  space  beneath  the  piston,  for  it 
must  titeo  occupy  (10  + 100  + 5 =)  115  cubic  feet  which  •4*72*0  is  1*58  times  expansion  (a), 
and  5 cubic  feet  vacancy  1*58  s 3*16  cubic  feet  of  dense  steam  actually  lost  at  each  stroke. 

The  vacant  space  above  the  piston,  occasions  a loss  of  as  much  steam  as  will  give  a full  density 
to  the  expanded  steam  with  which  the  vacancy  is  filial  during  the  returning  stroke;  therefore,  if  the 
vacancy  be  10  cubic  feet,  and  the  ex|Min«iun  1*  58  times,  that  vacancy  will  contain  (10  I*  58  =) 
6*  32  cubic  feet  of  dense  steam  ; and,  therefore,  ( lU  — 6*  32  =)  3*  ^ cubic  feet  of  dense  steam  will 
be  required  to  fill  it  up  to  a full  density. 

Hence  the  loss  of  dense  steam,  at  every  stroke  of  this  engine,  would  be  3*  1 6 cnlnc  feet,  by  the 
vacancy  beneath  the  piston,  and  3*  66  by  the  vacancy  al>ove  ss  5*  81  cubic  feet  by  both.  The  quantity 
of  dense  steam  expended  at  the  same  time,  by  the  motion  of  its  piston  through  5 feet  of  its  stroke, 
being  62*5  cubic  feet,  the  actual  expenditure  is,  as  before  assumea,  very  nearly  one>tenth  more  than 
the  stkacc  occupied  by  the  piston. 

if  an  engine  were  to  work  entirely  with  dense  steam,  without  any  expansion,  then  the  loss  of 
steam  at  each  stroke  would  be  the  full  cuutent  of  the  vacant  space  beneath  the  piston  ss  5 cubic  feet  in 
the  above  case ; Imt  there  would  be  little  or  no  loss  in  consequence  of  the  vacancy  above  the  piston,  be* 
cause  it  would  be  at  all  times  filled  with  steam  of  the  entire  density,  or  very  nearly  so.  At  the  same 
time  the  expenditure  of  dense  steam  by  the  motion  of  the  piston  through  its  whole  stroke,  would 
be  100  cubic  feet,  so  that  the  addition  in  this  case  would  be  only  one-twentieth. 

Apparatus  connected  with  the  boiler. — It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  an 
en^ne-keemr,  to  maintain  the  water  in  the  boiler  always  at  the  same  height ; for  if 
it  IS  too  full,  the  water  will  be  liable  to  go  up  the  steam-pipe  in  spray,  and  pass  into 
the  cylinder ; or  if  the  surface  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  subside  beneath  the  flues 
9,  which  go  round  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  then  the  metal  of  the  boiler  will  be 
worn  ; and  if  he  should  be  so  negligent  as  to  allow  the  boiler  to  boil  dry,  it  may  be 
burned  out  at  once. 

The  rate  of  the  supply  is  regulated  by  turning  the  cock  in  the  feedihg-pipe  8, 
T ; but,  in  order  to  know  tlie  exact  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  two  gaugc- 

Eand  cocks  y are  employed  ; one  of  them  descends  to  within  a little  of  the 
^ It  or  level  at  which  the  water  should  stand,  and  another  goes  down  a little 
below  that  level.  If  the  water  is  at  the  desired  height,  the  first-mentioned  cock  y 
being  opened,  will  give  out  steam  ; or  the  other  cock  will  emit  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  steam  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
But  if  water  should  issue  from  both  cocks,  it  will  be  too  high  in  the  boiler ; and  if 
steam  issues  from  both,  it  will  be  too  low.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  engine-keeper  to 
make  frequent  trial  of  the  state  of  the  water  by  these  cocks,  and  to  regulate  the 
feeding-cock  accordingly,  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  supply  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  boiler. 

These  guage-cocks  are  the  same  as  were  used  in  Savery's  and  Newcomen’s 
engines;  but,  in  his  first  engines,  Mr.  Watt  used  another  kind  of  water-guage, 
which  shows  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  by  inspection.  It  is  a small 
vertical  glass  tube,  which  has  a communication  with  the  boiler  by  two  short  copper 
pipes,  one  cemented  to  each  end  ; thus,  one  pipe  proceeds  from  the  top  of  the  glass 
tube,  and  enters  the  boiler  above  the  intended  level  of  the  water ; and  the  other 

(a)  This  supposes  that  the  equUibriura-rslTe  is  not  shut  till  the  piston  reaciies  the  top  of  its 
course,  but  if  the  engine  is  adjusted  as  descrilied  in  n.  3B2,  then  tlie  steam  remaining  in  the  vacant 
space  beneath  the  piston  vill  be  still  further  expanded,  and  the  loss  will  be  diminished  in  consequence. 
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pipe,  from  the  bottom  of  the  glass  tube,  enters  the  boiler  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  this  way,  it  is  evident  that  the  glass  tube  will  always  be  filled  with 
water  to  the  same  level  as  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  may  be  graduated  with 
inches,  to  inform  the  engine-man  how  much  the  surface  of  the  water  is  above  or 
below  its  true  level.  This  watcr-guage  was  usually  placed  at  the  end  of  the  boiler, 
over  the  fire-place,  at  the  outside  of  the  brick-work  ; the  small  copper  pipes,  from 
each  end  of  the  glass  tube,  passing  through  the  brick-work.  It  was  a very  con- 
venient gunge,  but  it  has  since  been  laid  aside,  from  the  liability  of  the  glass  tube 
to  be  broken. 

Another  useful  watcr-guage  was  sometimes  applied  in  the.se  engines,  to  give 
audible  notice  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  being  too  low.  It  is  a pipe  going  down 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  when  at  its  iutcudeu  level ; and  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  pipe,  at  the  top  of  the  house,  a whistle  mouth-piece  is  formed : 
then,  if  the  water  in  the  boiler  sinks  too  low,  the  steam  will  issue  at  the  pi[>e  ; and, 
passing  through  the  whistle,  will  make  such  a noise  as  to  alarm  the  neighbourhood, 
and  cidl  the  engine-man  to  his  duty,  even  if  he  should  have  fallen  asleep.  This  is 
a useful  precaution  against  negligence,  which  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  any 
steam-boiler ; it  was  usc<l  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in  his  engines  (see  p.  1*13). 

These  contrivances  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  were 
rendered  less  necessary  by  a subsequent  one,  wherewith  the  boiler  will  always  feed 
itself  e.vactly  as  fast  as  its  evaporation  requires  •,  the  water  being  admitted  by  a 
feeding-valve,  which  is  opened  by  a floater  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler : this  will  be  described  in  its  proper  date. 

The  boiler  has  a drain-pipe  from  the  lowest  part,  coming  through  the  brick- 
work to  the  outside ; and  the  end  is  furnished  with  a cock,  or  a plug,  to  draw  off 
the  water,  and  empty  the  boiler  occasionally. 

In  the  upper  paj3  of  the  boiler  is  an  oval  opening,  called  the  man-hole ; when 
the  engine  is  at  work,  this  is  covered  with  a lid,  fastened  on  by  screws,  but  which 
can  be  easily  removed,  to  admit  a man  into  the  boiler,  to  clear  out  any  sediment 
which  may  be  deposited  therein  from  the  water.  The  boiler  should  always  be  kept 
clean  from  all  such  sediment,  as  it  greatly  impedes  the  transmission  of  the  heat 
through  the  metal  to  the  water,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  metal  of  the  boiler. 

The  sediment  in  the  boilers  is  a most  serious  inconvenience  in  many  situations 
where  pure  water  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  boiler ; and  water  which  contains 
mineral  substances  in  solution,  frequently  deposits  a hard  stony  crust  on  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  which  is  very  difficult  to  remove.  The  only  remedy,  in  such  cases, 
is  to  clean  out  the  boiler  frequently,  so  as  to  avoid  all  accumulation  of  sediment ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  all  engines  which  require  to  work  constantly  should  have  a 
spare  boiler,  that  one  may  be  cleansed  whilst  the  other  is  working  (see  pp.  151 
and  ‘240), 

Snjety  un/ne.— Although  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is  not  required  to  be  much 
more  elastic  than  the  atmospheric  air,  there  would  be  danger  of  bursting  the 
boiler,  if  the  steam  should  accidentally  become  too  strong  ; particularly  when  the 
engine  is  stopped.  The  boiler  is,  therefore,  funiished  with  a safety-valve,  which  is 
so  loaded,  that  its  weight,  added  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  upper  surface, 
may  exceed  the  elasticity  of  the  steam,  and  keep  the  valve  shut  so  long  as  the 
steam  is  only  of  suflBcient  strength.  But  when  the  force  of  the  steam  increases  so 
as  to  become  at  all  dangerous  to  the  boiler,  its  pressure  will  exceed  the  weight  of 
the  valve,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  force  ojien  the  valve,  and 
the  steam  will  escape  from  the  boiler,  till  its  strength  is  sufficiently  diminished  j 
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and  then  the  safety-valve  will  shut  again,  by  the  predominance  of  its  weight,  over 
the  pressure  of  the  interior  steam. 

The  fire  should  be  so  regulated  by  the  charge  of  fiicl,  and  by  the  opening  of 
the  damper,  that  the  steam  will  never  accumulate  during  the  working  of  the 
engine ; but,  when  it  stops,  the  remaining  fire  will  continue  to  produce  steam,  and 
it  must  therefore  be  disenarged  at  the  safety-valve. 

The  safety-valve  is  a circular  brass  plate,  made  conical  on  the  edge,  and  fitted 
into  a conical  aperture  in  a brass  ring,  or  scat,  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  boiler ; a 
perpendicular  stem  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  valve,  and  is  retained  in 
sockets,  which  guide  the  valve  into  its  proper  seat,  as  it  rises  and  falls.  The  top 
of  the  valve  is  loaded  with  a suIBcient  weight  to  keep  it  down  when  the  engine  is 
at  work  ; and  to  open  the  valve  when  the  steam  is  to  be  let  off,  a small  rectan- 
gular lever,  with  equal  arms,  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  valve,  and  connected  with 
the  top  of  its  stem.  To  the  other  arm  a chain  is  attached,  and  is  conducted  into 
the  engine-house,  where  it  passes  over  a pulley,  so  as  to  hang  in  a vertical  direc- 
tion, like  a bell-pull.  By  pulling  it,  the  valve  is  opened,  when  the  engine  is 
stopped. 

As  the  steam  in  the  boiler  cools,  when  the  fire  is  extinguished,  the  air  must 
be  admitted  into  the  boiler,  or  else  u vacuum  would  be  formed  within  it,  and  the 
atmospheric  pressure  would  crush  the  top  inwards.  If  the  safety-valve  is  kept 
open,  the  air  will  be  admitted,  but  if  this  is  neglected  it  can  always  gain  admission 
by  the  feed-pipe  T,  which  is  open  at  top.  An  additional  inverted  safety-valve  was 
afterwards  applied  to  admit  the  air  when  the  engine  cools,  as  will  be  described. 

Note.  When  the  fire  is  first  lighted,  the  boiler  being  cold,  and  the  upper  part 
containing  air,  the  safety-valve  should  be  kept  quite  open,  to  allow  that  air  to  be 
displaced  by  the  first  steam  which  rises  from  the  water ; and  when  the  steam  is 
ohserv'ed  to  issue  copiously  from  the  valve,  it  may  be  let  down  again,  to  retain  the 
steam  ready  to  start  the  engine.  If  the  air  in  the  boiler  were  not  thus  previously 
discharged  at  the  safety-valve,  it  would  take  a very  long  time  to  clear  it  all  out 
through  the  blow-valve  Jr,  by  blowing  through. 

Sleam-gauge. — Although  the  load  on  the  safety-valve  makes  a sufficient  re- 
gulation of  the  strength  of  the  steam,  to  avoid  any  danger  of  bursting  the  boiler, 
it  is  not  a sufficiently  accurate  indication,  to  enable  the  eugiue-man  to  keep  up  the 
steam  always  to  the  same  elasticity.  Mr.  Watt,  therefore,  employed  a steam- 
^age,  which  operates  by  a column  of  mercury.  This  steam-gauge  consists  of  an 
mverted  siphon,  or  bent  tube,  of  glass  or  iron ; one  leg  of  whira  communicates 
with  the  boiler,  being  joined  to  the  steam-pipe,  and  the  other  is  open  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. A quantity  of  mercury  is  poured  into  the  tube,  to  occupy  the  bent  part 
which  joins  the  two  legs ; and  the  surface  of  the  mercuiy  in  one  leg  being  exposed 
to  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  while  the  external  air  acta  upon  the  other,  it  is 
evident  that  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  surfaces  will  express  the  elasticity  of 
the  steam  above  or  below  the  atmospheric  pressure,  by  the  height  of  a column  of 
mercury  it  will  support. 

When  the  tube  is  of  glass,  this  difference  of  level  may  be  seen  and  measured 
on  a scale  of  inches ; but  when  an  iron  tube  is  used,  a small  light  wooden  ro<l, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  leg,  points  out  the  height  of  the 
column  against  a scale  of  half  inches,  fixed  above  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  In 
this  case  the  divisions,  which  are  numbered  for  inches,  must  be  only  half  inches; 
because  the  mercury  will  descend  in  one  leg  as  much  as  it  rises  in  the  other,  so 
that  the  scale  must  be  doubled  to  show  the  real  diffeienee  of  level  between  the  two 
surfaces. 
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The  tube  is  made  of  wrought>iron,  in  the  same  manner  as  a gun- 
barrel,  but  with  the  two  ends  bent  parallel  like  the  letter  U ; the  inte- 
rior of  the  tube  ought  to  be  bored,  in  order  that  both  legs  may  be 
precisely  of  the  same  diameter,  otherwise  the  gauge  will  not  show  the 
pressure  correctly,  because  the  mercury  will  not  sink  so  much  in  one 
leg,  as  it  rises  in  the  other. 

A steam-gauge  of  this  kind  is  usually  attached  by  two  screws  to 
the  steam-pipe  a,  or  else  to  the  end  of  the  boiler  C,  and  sometimes  to 
the  steam-case  of  the  cylinder  E ; or  at  any  part,  having  open  com- 
munication with  the  boiler,  and  in  a convenient  place  for  the  engine- 
keeper  to  sec  it,  because  this  should  be  his  constant  guide  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  fire  and  damper. 

Piston. — The  piston  of  the  engine  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
already  described  for  the  first  of  Mr.  \Vatt’s  engines  (p.  3‘26) ; he  was 
unable  to  make  any  progress  with  his  engine,  until  he  had  brought  the 
construction  of  the  piston  to  a considerable  degree  of  perfection,  and 
his  method  has  not  been  altered  since ; viz.  the  groove  round  the  edge  of  the  pis- 
ton is  filled  with  a soil  plaited  rope  of  hemp,  well  supplied  with  tallow  grease, 
and  a ring  is  applied  in  the  groove  over  the  hemp,  in  the  manner  of  a cover  to 
the  piston  ; this  cover  is  pressed  down  very  hard  upon  the  hemp  by  several 
screws,  which  arc  tightenca  from  time  to  time,  as  the  packing  wears  loose,  and 
thus  the  hemp  is  pressed  forcibly  against  the  inside  of  the  cylinder. 

The  edge  of  the  piston  is  turned  in  a lathe,  to  make  it  truly  circular,  and  to 
fit  it  exactly  to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder ; the  edge  of  the  piston-cover  is  also 
tumc<l,  so  that  the  two  rims,  which  form  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  groove  in 
which  the  hemp-packing  is  lodged,  arc  as  closely  fitted  to  the  cylinder  as  possible 
not  to  actually  touch  ; by  this  means  the  packing  cannot  get  out  of  the  groove. 

The  piston-rod  is  also  turned  tnie  in  a lathe,  and  the  lower  end,  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  piston,  is  made  of  a conical  fonn,  with  the  largest  end 
downwards ; this  cone  being  inserted  into  a corresponding  hole,  which  is  bored 
very  exactly  through  the  centre  of  the  piston,  unites  it  very  finniy  and  correctly 
to  the  rod.  The  upper  end  of  the  rod  is  fitted  into  a socket,  and  fastened  by  a 
cros-s-key  driven  into  an  opening  through  the  socket,  and  through  the  rod : this 
socket  has  a proper  joint,  to  connect  it  with  the  chains  of  the  arch-head. 

The  polished  piston-rod  passes  through  a socket,  or  stuffing-box,  formed  in 
the  centre  of  the  cover  of  the  cylinder ; the  lower  part  of  the  socket  is  a hole, 
which  the  piston-rod  fills  very  exactly ; but  the  upper  part  is  enlarged,  to  leave  a 
^ce  round  the  rod,  into  which  the  hemp-stuffing  is  rammed ; and  to  keep  it 
forcibly  compressed  round  the  rod,  a ring  or  collar  is  fitted  to  the  rod  above  the 
hemp,  and  forcibly  pressed  down  upon  the  same  by  two  screw-bolts. 

The  cover  of  the  cylinder  is  a circular  plate,  which  applies  to  the  flange  round 
the  top  edge  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  fastened  down  by  a number  of  strong  screw, 
bolts  and  nuts.  The  cover  drops  into  the  cylinder  a little,  so  as  to  find  its  place 
exactly ; and  the  Joint  round  the  circumference  of  the  cover  is  made  steam  tight, 
by  a packing  of  plaited  henip-ro[>e  smeared  with  white  lead  •,  this  is  interposed  in 
the  joint,  and  compressed  by  the  holts. 

The  cylinder-cover  must  be  liftetl  up,  whenever  the  piston  is  packed ; and 
there  is  a windlass  and  tackle  fixed  up  in  the  roof,  to  lift  up  the  cover,  when  the 
bolts  arc  removed. 

Construction  of  the  vahes.  These  are  circular  brass  plates,  made  conical  on 
their  edges,  and  accurately  fitted  into  corresponding  brass  rings  or  scats,  which  are 
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6xed  in  the  cast  iron  boxes  of  the  noasels  or  steam-pipes ; the  diameter  of  the 
apertures  which  are  closed  by  the  valves  should  be  onc-litlh  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  and  then  the  area  of  the  passage  will  be  -iVth  of  that  of  the  piston. 
Consequently  the  valves  for  a 48  inc.  cylinder,  should  be  9‘  6 inc.  diam.  of  aperture, 
in  the  smallest  part. 

'Hie  sketch  represents 
the  upper  steam-valve.  'Fhe 
circle  is  the  interior  aper- 
ture of  the  steam-pipe, 

• which  introduces  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  into  the 
box  b b i c is  the  branch 
or  passage  into  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  and  d is  part 
of  the  upright  pipe ; £ is 
the  seat  of  the  valve,  it  is  a 
brass  ring,  fitted  with  ce- 
ment into  a recess  or  cell, 
formed  for  its  reception  in 
the  joint  of  the  two  flanges, 
by  which  the  box  b b,  is 
united  to  the  top  jiart  of 
the  pipe  d;  the  interior 
aperture  of  the  seat  is  form- 
ed with  an  accurate  conical 
aperture. 

The  valve  itself  is  a cir- 
cular brass  plate  D,  turned 
conical  on  the  edge,  so  as 
to  fit  the  conical  aperture 
of  the  seat,  and  the  two 
cones  are  very  nicely  ground 
to  each  other  with  emery. 
'This  conical  joining  is  so  obtuse,  that  although  it  is  air-tight,  the  valve  will 
not  adhere  to  its  seat.  The  valve  has  a spindle  or  round  axis,  which  is  freely 
moveable  up  and  down  in  a hole  through  a cross-piece  which  extends  across 
the  ring  or  seat  E ; on  the  upper  side  of  the  valve  a strong  piece  of  metal, 
C,  is  firmly  jointed  to  it,  and  one  side  of  C is  formed  into  a toothed  rack, 
the  teeth  of  which  are  acted  upon  by  the  teeth  of  a metal  sector,  fixed  on  an  iron 
axle  4,  the  ends  of  which  are  supported  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valve-box ; one 
of  these  ends  passes  quite  through  the  side  of  the  box,  and  is  nicely  fitted  into  the 
hole  therein  by  grinding,  so  as  to  be  air-tight  and  prevent  all  leakage.  Tlie  ex- 
tremity of  this  axis  projects  outside  the  box,  and  has  a lever  4 3 fixed  on  it, 
which  is  connected  by  a rod  3 2,  with  another  shorter  lever  2 /,  fixed  on  the  axis  / 
of  the  handle  r,  which  is  moved  by  the  projecting  chock  1 of  the  plug  /. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  make  the  valves  fit  tight,  and  also  to  open  the 
passages  for  the  steam  very  quickly,  and  with  a small  exertion  of  force  ; this  was 
one  reason  for  adopting  circular  Hiking  valves,  instead  of  the  old  turning  regulator; 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  acts  upon  the  circular  valves,  and  keeps  them  shut  very 
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close,  but  they  require  a considerable  force  to  lift  them  out  of  their  seats  or  apertures, 
this  is  done  by  weights,  which  at  first  required  to  be  so  heavy,  as  to  occasion  great 
inconvenience  to  manage  the  engine  by  hand,  until  Mr.  Watt  invented  a very 
simple  and  effective  method  of  arranging  the  levers  for  raising  up  the  valves. 

The  force  which  holds  down  the  valve  is  momentary  ; and  the  instant  the 
valve  is  detached  from  its  seat  the  pressure  nearly  ceases,  although  the  valve  has 
not  risen  half  an  inch ; the  force  is,  therefore,  no  impediment  to  the  engine,  but 
would  be  an  inconvenient  labour  to  the  man  who  is  to  start  and  stop  it. 

By  Mr.  Watt’s  contrivance,  the  lever  by  which  the  valve  is  to  be  opened  is 
put  in  such  a position,  that  when  it  begins  to  raise  the  valve  its  force  is  excecd- 
mgly  great.  The  figure  represents  the  valve  open,  and  suppose  the  plug  / is  de- 
scending, and  one  of  its  pins  or  chocks  1 just  coming  into  contact  with  the  handle 
r,  so  as  to  shut  the  valve,  by  depressing  that  handle  ; the  lever  t S,  on  the  same 
axis,  is  connected  by  the  rod  2 3,  with  the  lever  3 4,  fixed  on  the  axis,  4, 
of  the  sector,  contained  within  the  valve-box  6.  Therefore,  when  the  chock  1 
of  the  plug  / depresses  the  handle  r,  and  turns  the  Ie\'er  t 2 round  upon 
their  axis,  the  rod  2 3 pushes  up  the  lever  3 4,  until  the  valve  is  closed.  At  tnat 
time,  the  rod  3 2,  and  the  arm  2 t,  of  the  lever,  are  in  one  straight  line,  while  the 
lever  3 4,  on  the  axis  of  the  sector,  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  rod  2 3,  which 
moves  it,  consequently  the  rod  2 3 is  acting  with  the  full  length  of  leverage  3 4 
to  turn  the  axis  4,  upon  which  the  sector  is  fixed. 

This  situation  is  shown  by  dotted  lines ; the  valve  is  kept  closed  by  means  of 
the  catch  or  detent  before  explained,  which  holds  down  the  handle  r,  until  the 
valve  requires  to  be  opened ; the  plug  then,  by  another  pin,  relievos  that  catch, 
and  by  a weight  which  is  suspended  by  a rod  5,  from  the  end  of  a lever  / 5,  fixed 
on  the  axis  I of  the  handle  r,  that  axis,  and  also  the  levers,  arc  turned  into  the 
position  of  the  figure,  whereby  the  lever  i 2 draws  down  the  rod  2 3,  and  depresses 
the  lever  .3  4,  so  as  by 'the  sector  and  rack  within  the  box  b b to  lift  up  the  valve 
D,  and  open  the  passage  for  the  steam.  By  this  arrangement,  a very  great  force 
is  exerted  by  the  weight  and  its  lever  5 t,  by  means  of  the  lever  / 2,  upon  the  rod 
2 3 during  the  first  moment  of  opening  the  valve ; but  as  the  levers  depart  from 
the  dotted  position,  the  lever  t 2 acquires  an  cflTective  leverage  to  pull  down  the 
rod  2 3,  ana  ns  the  motion  continues,  that  leverage  increases  in  length,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  action  of  a crank.  So  that  although  the  force  of  the  levers 
to  lift  the  valve  is  great  at  first,  when  the  pressure  upon  the  valve  is  great,  yet 
when  the  valve  is  lifted  up,  and  the  great  force  of  its  resistance  overcome,  the 
levers  have  then  assumed  a position,  in  which  they  act  with  celerity  to  lift  up  the 
valve  to  its  full  height. 

The  height  to  which  a circular  valve  should  be  raised  out  of  its  scat,  is  J of 
the  diameter  of  the  aperture,  in  order  that  the  steam  may  have  an  uninterrupted 
|>assagc  through  that  aperture.  At  this  rate,  to  open  a valve  of  !)•  6 inc.  diam.  it 
should  be  lifted  up  2'  4 inc. ; for  the  area  of  a circle  9'  6 diam.  is  72'  4 square  inc. ; 
and  its  circumference  30*  15  inc.  which  X 2' 4 inc.  in  height  is  also  72' 4 square 
inches. 

Coudensinfc  Apparatus. — It  is  necessary  that  the  parts  appropriated  to  the  con- 
densation of  the  steam  should  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible,  and  those  intended  for  the 
operation  or  passage  of  the  steam  should  be  kept  as  hot  as  possible  ; hence  the  con- 
denser and  air  pump  are  placed  in  the  cistem  of  cold  water  G,  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly full  by  the  cold-water  pump  R,  and  a little  surplus  runs  away  waste,  to 
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carry  off  all  the  accession  of  heat } and  if  the  injection-valve  is  placed  low  m this 
cistern,  it  will  take  the  water  in  the  coldest  state. 

Injection. — The  quantity  of  injection-water  must  be  regulated  according  to  its 
temperature,  so  that  the  hot  water  may  issue  at  the  discharging  valve  m,  at  about 
96  ueg.  of  Fahrenheit,  that  is,  blood-warm  ; the  engine  will  »en  be  in  excellent 
order  ; but  the  hot  well  should  never  exceed  1 10  deg.,  or  the  vacuum  will  not  be 
good  ; 102  deg.  may  be  taken  for  a fair  average  temperature  for  the  hot  well. 

It  often  happens  that  there  will  be  a dchricncy  of  condensing  water,  so  chat  it 
must  be  used  over  and  over  again,  without  having  had  sufficient  time  and  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  to  become  quite  cold  ; in  this  case  it  is  not  advisable  to  admit  such 
a great  quantity  of  water  as  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  hot  well  at  its  proper 
temperature,  b^ausc  it  will  be  better  to  have  an  imperfect  vacuum,  than  to  have 
such  a great  quantity  of  injection  water  to  extract  by  the  air-pump. 

Mr.  Watt’s  mode  of  computing  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  for  the  injec- 
tion in  his  engines  is  founded  on  the  following  principle. 

It  is  to  be  considered  that  every  cubic  foot  of  steam  will  produce  about  a cubic 
inch  of  water,  when  it  is  condensed  ; and  also  that  a cubic  foot  of  steam  contains 
as  much  more  heat  than  a cubic  inch  of  boiling  water,  as  would  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  960  cubic  inches  of  water  1 deg.  It  is  by  this  great  quantity  of  heat  be- 
coming latent,  or  insensibly  incorporated  with  the  cubic  inch  of  water,  without 
raising  its  temperature,  that  the  particles  are  separated,  and  removed  from  each 
other,  to  twelve  times  the  distance  they  were  before,  and  the  liquid  water  having 
its  particles  thus  separated,  becomes  aeriform  steam. 

Now,  when  this  steam  is  admitted  into  the  vacuous  condenser  of  an  engine, 
the  object  is  to  condense  it  into  its  original  state  of  fluid  water  ; this  is  effected  by 
cooling  it  by  the  injection,  for  the  cold  water  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot 
steam,  abstracts  heat  therefrom,  in  raising  its  own  temperature ; the  heat  so  ab- 
stracted from  the  steam,  being  part  of  that  latent  heat  which  occasioned  its  aeri- 
form state,  the  greatest  part  of  the  steam  cea.ses  to  continue  in  that  state,  and  the 
particles  of  water  returning  to  each  other,  resume  their  liquid  form.  But  the 
whole  of  the  s-team  cannot  be  condensed  by  this  process,  because  it  is  relieved  from 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  the  vacuous  space  in  the 
condenser  will  remain  filled  up  with  rare  steam,  or  uncondensed  vapour,  possess- 
ing a greater  or  lesser  density  and  elasticity,  according  to  the  temperature  to 
which  it  has  been  cooled  by  the  injection-water,  or  according  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  the  steam  preserves  to  itself,  after  all  that  the  injection-water  has  taken 
from  it. 

Mr.  Watt  ascertained,  that  if  the  temperature  of  the  steam  and  water  contained 
in  the  condenser  of  his  engines,  is  reduced  to  100  deg.,  then  as  the  steam  remain- 
ing in  the  exhausted  space,  will  only  have  an  elastic  force  equal  to  a pressure  of 
nut  quite  one  pound  on  the  square  inch,  it  is  better  to  leave  this  weak  steam 
always  in  the  condenser,  and  also  in  the  cylinder,  to  oppose  the  descent  of  the 
piston,  than  to  throw  in  any  more  injection-water,  which  would  be  requisite  to 
cool  it  more,  and  render  it  more  rare  and  feeble. 

Assuming  the  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  to  be  212  de^.,  if  we 
add  960  for  the  latent  heat  of  that  steam,  the  number  1172  may  be  considered  as 
a representation  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  steam,  and  if  from  this  we  deduct 
100  deg.,  for  the  temperature  of  the  hot  well,  then  1072  will  represent  that  heat 
which  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  steam  by  the  cold  water,  in  order  to  condense 
and  change  the  state  of  the  greatest  part  of  it,  from  aeriform  steam  at  212  deg. 
of  tenqierature,  and  the  elasticity  of  atmospheric  air,  into  liquid  water  at  100  deg. 
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of  temperature ; leaving  a very  small  portion  of  the  steam  in  the  aeriform  state, 
at  100  deg.  of  temperature,  and  about  one  pound  per  sq.  inch  elastieity. 

The  quantity  of  cold  water  requisite  to  absorb  this  heat,  will  depend  upon 
its  temperature  when  first  injected,  if  this  was  50  deg.,  then  the  heat  which  tnat 
water  will  absorb  in  raising  its  temperature  to  100  deg.  will  be  represented  by 
(100  — 50  =)  50;  and  a.s  many  times  as  50  is  contained  in  IO72  (viz.  21  •44), 
SO  many  times  must  the  quantity  of  injection-water  exceed  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  the  steam  which  is  to  be  condensed  by  it. 

Heat  of  the  steam  io  the  boiler  (21?  sensible  temperature  -f  96O  latent  l>eat)  = U72 

Deduct  the  heat  which  it  retains  after  beiu^  condeniied,  (via.  temp,  uf  hut  well)  = 100 

Heat  abetracted  from  the  ateam  during  its  condensation  - • = 10/2 

Heat  of  the  injection-water,  after  it  has  been  mixed  with  the  steam, 
viz.  the  temperature  of  the  hot  well  ... 

Deduct  the  heat  which  it  possessed  before  the  injection,  viz.  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cold  water  .... 

Heat  acquired  by  the  injectiou>water  in  condensing'  the  steam  . s=  50 

Now  as  a cubic  foot  of  steam  is  oi^sumed  to  contain  a cubic  inch  of  water,  (1072  ~ 50  s) 
21*44  cubic  inches  (or  nearly  one-eightieth  part  of  a cubic  foot)  of  cold  water,  at  50  deg.  must  be 
injected  into  the  condenser,  for  every  cubic  foot  of  clastic  steam  at  212  deg;-,  which  is  admitted  into 
it;  and  the  mixture  of  that  steam  and  water  will  produce  22‘44  cubic  inches  of  hot  water  at  100 
dey. 

But  Mr.  Watt  remarks,  that,  as  the  injection  water  may  not  be  quite  so  cold 
as  50  deg.,  and  as  other  circumstances  may  require  an  extra  allowance,  he  con- 
sidci'cd  that  a wine  pint  (=  28't)  cubic  inches)  of  injection-water  to  every  cubic 
inch  of  water  evaporated  from  the  boiler  was  amply  sufficient. 

This  is  very  nearly  one  measure  of  cold  water  to  W)  measures  of  steam,  and  • 
greatly  exceeds  the  quantity  required  in  a Newcomen’s  engine,  (which,  according 
to  Mr.  Smeatoii’s  practice,  was  about  10‘  times,  see  pp.  180  and  239,)  and  by 
showing  the  more  perfect  condensation,  points  out  the  superiority  of  the  new 
engine  ; for  Newcomen’s,  if  working  to  the  greatest  advantage,  should  not  be 
loaded  to  more  than  7 Ihs.  per  square  inch,  whereas  Watt’s  engine  will  bear  a 
load  not  much  less  than  11  lbs.,  when  making  12  strokes  per  min.  of  8 feet  = 
96  feet  motion  of  the  piston  per  min. : — 

“ What  has  now  been  said  is  not  a matter  of  mere  curiosity,  it  affords  an 
exact  rule  for  judging  of  the  good  working  order  of  the  engine  ; for  we  can  mea- 
sure with  accuracy  the  water  admitted  into  the  boiler  during  an  hour,  without 
allowing  its  surface  to  rise  or  fall,  and  also  the  water  employed  for  injection.  If 
the  last  be  above  the  proportion  now  given,  (adapted  to  the  temperatures  of  50  deg. 
and  100  deg.)  we  arc  certain  that  steam  is  wasted  by  leaks  or  by  condensation  m 
some  improper  place.” 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  hot  well  as  low 
as  possible,  because  the  cylinder  will  always  remain  filled  with  steam  of  the  same, 
or  rather  of  a higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  hot  well,  and  possessing  an 
elasticity  which  opposes  part  of  the  pressure  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  engine.  This  is  shown  by  the  barometer  which  Mr. 
Watt  applied  to  his  engines  to  prove  the  state  of  the  vacuum  ; and,  together 
with  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  steam-guage,  points  out  the  real  power  the 
engine  is  capable  of  e.xerting. 
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To  find  fie  ^unntif^  of  injeciion^v^a/er  required  far  Mr.  ffoU^t  engine.  AMuniinj^  that  It  has 
no  expanvire  action  j that  the  cold  wafer  is  at  50  deg.  of  temperature,  and  the  hot  well  at  100  deg. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  the  motion  of  the 
piston  in  feet  per  minute,  and  diride  the  product  by  10  000 ; the  quotient  is  the  quantity  of  cold 
water  inquired  per  minute  in  cubic  feet. 

E-nmple.  48  inch  diun.  squared  ac  2304  x 96  feet  motion  per  rain.  — 221  184  10  OOO  = 

32  cubic  feet  per  min. 

Sliding  Rule  Motion  ft.  per  min  Inject  cub,  ft  , per  min.  C 96  ft.  mot,  gg  cub,  ft.  per  min. 

I U i Diani.  of  cyliii.  incL  D i 48  inches  diameter. 

,V„/e.  To  adapt  this  result  to  the  i:aae  of  an  engine  which  works  expansively  to  any  given  ex- 
tent, divide  it  by  the  number  representing  that  expansion.  (See  p.  36/.) 

Exanph,  .Sujipose  the  piston  of  the  above  engine  is  moved  5 feet  by  tlie  dense  steam,  and 
that  the  expansion  number  is  I SIS,  as  before  shown;  then  31  1‘jlH  = 14-5  cubic  feet  of  bjec- 
tion  per  minute. 

Caparitp  nf  the  a>id  matfr-puwp.  This  must  be  calculated  to  furnish  a greater  quantity  of 
water  than  is  a^iliitelr  requisite  for  injection,  U'causc  a portion  of  the  cold  wafer  should  at  all 
times  run  waste  out  of  the  condensing  cistern  by  its  waste  pipe,  in  onler  to  keep  down  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  the  cistern.  The  usual  pro|KO-tion  for  the  capacity  of  the  cold  water-pump  is 
to  make  it  xVth  of  that  of  the  cylinder,  in  engines  which  do  not  work  expansively.  /\t  this  rate,  if 
the  bucket  of  the  pump  makes  half  the  length  of  the  stnike  of  the  piston,  the  area  of  the  pump  must 
he  j,th  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder.  The  proper  diameter  for  the  pump  may  therefore  be  found,  by- 
dividing  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  by  4-9. 

Exanip/r.  48  inch  cylinder  -*-  4-9  = 9.8  inches  for  the  diam.  of  the  cold  pump,  its  length  of 
stroke  being  4 feet,  when  that  of  the  piston  is  8 feet. 

Jioronietcr  gtmge.  1 his  is  an  instrument  to  indicate  the  degrees  of  exhaustion 
witliin  the  condenser  ; it  is  constructed  like  a weather-glass  or  barometer,  except 
that  the  upper  end  of  the  glass  tube  communicates  by  a small  copper  pipe  with  the 
condenser : the  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube  is  open,  and  is  immersed  in  mer- 
cury contained  in  a small  cistern  or  bason,  the  surface  being  exposed  to  the  at- 
mospheric pressure.  The  gla.ss  tube,  which  is  about  32  inches  long,  is  placed  in 
a perpendicular  direction,  and  the  copper  pipe  from  the  condenser  is  very  closely 
cemented  to  the  glass  at  the  upper  end.  When  the  engine  is  at  work,  and  a 
vacuum  is  fonned  in  the  condenser,  the  barometer  tube  is  exhausted,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  that  tube  is  relieved  from  pressure,  and  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  which  presses  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  bason,  causes  a column  thereof  to  mount  up  in  the  tube,  to  a greater  or  less 
height  according  as  the  vacuum  in  the  condenser  is  more  or  less  perfect,  and 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  will  be  shown  by  a common 
Torricellian  barometer  or  weather-glass. 

The  pipe  which  leads  from  the  condenser  to  the  top  of  the  barometer  tube 
must  be  provided  with  a cock,  which  should  be  only  very  partially  opened,  or  else 
the  variations  of  the  vacuum  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine,  would  occasion  such 
continual  oscillations  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  as  to  prevent  any 
accurate  observation.  A ruler  or  scale  divided  into  inches,  and  numbered  up- 
wards from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  bason,  is  fixed  behind  the  tube  to 
measure  the  height  to  which  the  mercury  rises  therein,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
scale  of  a common  weather-glass. 

When  an  engine  is  in  good  order,  free  from  leakage  and  xvith  cold  injection- 
water,  the  cock  of  the  barometer  being  opened  very  gradually,  the  mercury  will 
ascend  in  the  tube  to  2B  inches  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  bason,  the  ordinaij  atmospheric  barometer  at  the  same  time  standing  at  30 
inches.  This  shows  that  the  elasticity  of  the  rare  steam  which  remains  uncon- 
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deiiscd  in  the  condenser,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a column  of  two  inches  of 
mercury.  According  to  the  table  of  elasticities,  the  temperature  of  that  steam 
would  be  near  10*2  deg.  Fahrenheit,  supposing  that  no  atmospheric  air  is  present ; 
but  as  some  air  is  always  mixed  with  the  rare  steam,  and  augments  its  elasticity, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  discharged  into  the  hot  well  will  be  about  100 
deg. 

The  mercury  will  be  observed  to  rise  gradually,  and  fall  suddenly,  at  every 
stroke  of  the  engine.  Tlie  vacuum  is  most  jicrfect  towards  the  end  of  the  return- 
ing stroke,  when  the  piston  has  risen  to  the  top  of  its  course,  because  the  greatest 
cold  has  been  then  producwl  by  the  injection,  and  also  the  air-pump  has  just 
taken  its  stroke,  and  exhausted  part  of  the  air,  water,  and  steam,  from  the  con- 
denser ; at  this  period,  the  mercury  will  oflen  stand  at  *28  or  ^8}  inches,  but 
when  the  exhausting  valve  is  opened,  and  the  steam  is  admittcil  into  the  con- 
denser, the  mercury  will  fall  rapidly  to  27  or  26{  inches ; but  before  the  piston 
has  completed  its  stroke,  the  mercury  will  become  stationary,  because  the  cylin- 
der being  exhausted,  no  more  steam  is  let  into  the  condenser  ; the  mercury  will 
even  begin  to  rise  again  slowly,  because  the  injection-water  continues  to  flow  and 
condense  the  steam.  After  the  injection  is  shut,  and  whilst  the  engine  makes  its 
returning  stroke,  the  mercury  will  continue  to  rise  with  more  rapidity,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  condenser  being  further  exhausted  by  the  ascent  of  the  air-pump 
bucket ; and  the  mercury  will  have  regained  its  original  height  of  28  or  28j 
inches,  by  the  time  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

Tbe  cock  of  the  barometer  tube  should  be  shut  when  the  observation  is 
finished,  and  should  always  remain  so.  It  must  be  shut  when  the  engine  is  blow- 
ing through,  to  avoid  throwing  the  mercury  out  of  the  bason.  The  bason  for 
the  mercury  must  be  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  mercury,  because  when  the 
engine  is  not  at  work,  the  air  will  leak  in,  and  the  mercury  will  descend  into 
the  bason. 

As  glass  tubes  are  liable  to  be  broken,  the  barometer  tube  may  be  made  of 
iron,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  syphon,  like  the  steam-guage,  before  described, 
(p.  37‘2),  one  leg  communicating  with  the  condenser,  and  the  other  left  open  to 
the  air,  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  one  leg,  will  produce  a corresjHinding  fall  of 
the  mercury  in  the  other  ; and  the  scale  being  applied  to  only  one  leg,  the  divi- 
sions must  be  half  inches,  that  is,  provided  the  two  legs  arc  of  the  same  bore  ; 
but  if  they  arc  different,  the  scale  must  not  be  half  inches,  but  must  be  divided 
by  trial,  in  a pro])er  proportion  to  show  the  true  difference  of  level  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  legs. 

The  inverted  syphon  for  this  barometer  may  be  made  of  glass ; but  both 
parts  of  the  tube,  must  be  correctly  of  one  diameter,  or  else  the  result  will  be 
erroneous  ; it  is  difficult  to  graduate  a scale  by  experiment  in  an  iron  tube,  be- 
cause the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  legs  cannot  be  seen.  This 
barometer  tube  must  communicate  with  the  condenser  by  a small  cop{ier  pipe, 
and  a stop-cock.  The  index  is  a light  wooden  rod,  which  is  put  into  the  open 
leg  of  the  tube,  the  same  as  in  the  steam-guage ; the  mercury  being  poured  into 
the  tube  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  open  end,  the  rod  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  mercury,  and  its  upper  end  points  to  the  divisions  on  the  scale  ; the  nun)- 
bers  on  that  scale  must  be  inverted  with  respect  to  those  of  a single  tube. 

'ITic  engine  barometer  shows  the  perfection  of  the  vacuum,  or  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  to  enter  into  the  exnausted  space ; the  steam-guage  shows  the 
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pressure  of  the  steam  to  escape  into  the  air,  and  the  height  of  these  two  columns 
added  together,  shows  the  utmost  force  which  the  steam  is  capable  of  exerting  on 
the  piston,  supposing  that  the  steam  met  with  no  resistance  whatever,  in  passing 
from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder,  or  in  passing  out  of  the  cylinder  into  the  con- 
denser. 

The  Air-Pum]>.  To  preserve  a good  vacuum  in  the  condenser,  this  pump 
must  be  of  large  dimensions,  and  the  condenser  is  usually  of  the  same  size ; 
therefore  the  rarefaction  of  the  elastic  vapour  contained  in  the  condenser  will  l>e 
doubled  by  the  action  of  the  air-pump,  for  it  will  extract  half  the  quantity  of 
the  elastic  vapour  at  every  stroke.  If  the  vacuous  space  which  the  bucket  of  the 
pump  leaves  beneath  it,  when  it  is  drawn  up,  is  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser,  then  the  vapour  iit  the  condcn.scr  must  expand  itself  to  fill  a double 
space  ; one  half  of  it  will  enter  into  the  pump,  and  will  be  drawn  out  at  the 
succeeding  stroke,  while  the  other  half  will  remain  in  the  condenser ; this  is  on 
the  assumption  that  the  foot  valve  k offers  no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
vapour  from  the  condenser  into  the  air-pump. 

The  usual  proportion  for  the  air-pump  in  Mr.  Watt’s  single  engine  is 
to  make  the  pump-bucket  half  the  diameter  of  the  piston,  and  to  move  half  the 
length  of  the  stioke  of  the  pi.ston.  \\'ith  these  proportions,  the  area  of  the  air- 
pump  will  be  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  tne  capacity  one-eighth.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  as  much  air  as  will  fill  this  large  pump,  is  to  be  drawn 
out  of  tbe  condenser  at  every  stroke ; for,  as  before  stated,  (p.  .iGO),  the  rare 
vapour  with  which  the  pump  is  filled,  must  reduce  itself  to  a very  small  bulk 
before  it  comes  to  the  elasticity  of  atmospheric  air. 

.As  the  discharge  valve  at  m keeps  off  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  the 
air-pump  bucket,  it  can  oppose  but  little  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  engine, 
(except  by  the  friction  of  its  packing)  until  it  arrives  near  the  highest  limits  of 
the  stroke,  and  the  water  which  rests  upon  it  has  actually  opened  the  valve  m,  to 
discharge  itself  into  the  hot  well.  The  resistance  during  the  previous  ascent  of 
the  bucket,  is  merely  to  compress  that  rare  vapour  with  which  the  barrel  of  the 
pump  is  filled  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  reduce  it  into  such  a small  bulk,  that  it 
will  acquire  an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of  the  atmq^heric  air,  and  become  able  to 
force  its  way  through  the  discharge  valve  m.  Inis  resistance  to  compression 
begins  at  nothing,  and  increases  very  slowly  at  first,  but  the  rate  of  increase  grows 
more  rapid  as  the  bucket  rises,  so  that  the  resistance  to  its  motion  increases  very 
rapidly,  and  iK-comes  considerable  when  it  approaches  towards  the  top  of  its 
course ; but  taking  the  sum  of  the  varying  rcsistances  from  the  commencement 
of  the  stroke  to  the  termination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  but  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  jKiwer  of  the  great  piston. 

After  the  bucket  is  raised  so  high  as  to  begin  to  di.scharge  the  water  through 
the  valve  m,  the  resistance  it  has  to  overcome  amounts  to  13  or  1 !■  lbs.  per  square 
inch  of  the  bucket,  for  it  must  sustain  the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
its  upper  surface,  and  it  is  only  pressed  beneath  by  the  rarefied  vapour  proceed- 
ing through  the  foot  valve  k from  the  condenser.  As  this  resistance  is  opposed 
to  the  motion  of  the  engine  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  returning  stroke,  it  tends 
to  destroy  the  energy  of  the  moving  parts,  and  to  bring  them  quietly  to  rest 
without  striking  the  catch  pins. 

The  power  required  to  give  motion  to  the  air-pump  bucket  is  little  more 
than  is  necessary  to  extract  the  water  which  is  injected  into  the  condenser, 
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the  quantity,  according  to  Mr.  Watt’s  estimate,  is  about  pstt  by  measure  of 
the  quantity  of  steam  which  operates  in  the  cylinder  ; now  if  the  effective  power 
of  the  engine,  exclusive  of  friction,  is  at  the  rate  of  8a  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  of  the 
piston,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  in  the  condenser  13^^  lbs.  j>er  squ.  inc.  less 
than  the  ntinospheric  air,  then  the  power  to  work  the  air-pump  would  not  exceed 
Jjth  ; and  probably  taking  the  friction  and  other  circumstances  into  account,  the 
resistance  by  the  air-pump  is  not  above  one-thirtieth  j>art  of  the  power  of  the 
engine,  when  it  works  with  dense  steam  without  expansion  ; and  from  one-thirtieth 
to  one  thirty-sixth  part,  in  engines  working  more  or  less  expansively. 

The  friction  occasioned  by  the  air-pump  may  be  estimated  at  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  the  friction  of  the  piston  ; for  the  circumference  of  the  bucket,  and  the 
extent  of  rubbing  surface  is  nearly  one-half  of  that  of  the  piston,  but  it  moves 
through  only  half  the  space. 

'llie  cover  and  stuffing-box  at  the  top  of  the  air-pump  barrel,  are  constimcted 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  cylinder,  but  on  a smdler  scale.  The  bucket 
has  a groove  round  its  edge,  which  is  filled  with  a gasket  of  hemp,  but  there  is  no 
moveable  ring  or  cover  to  the  groove,  as  in  the  piston  ; the  bucket  must  there- 
fore bo  drawn  out  of  the  barrel  to  wind  the  ]>acking  round  its  groove,  and  then 
inserted  again  with  its  packing  into  the  barrel. 

The  valves  in  the  air-pump  bucket  are  flap  doors,  opening  on  hinge  joints, 
like  butterfly  valves,  but  they  are  made  of  brass,  without  any  leather  about  them  ; 
the  top  surface  of  the  bucket  is  also  covered  with  bra-ss  fur  the  valves  to  fit  upon. 
The  foot  valve  k,  and  the  discharging  valve  m arc  also  made  of  brass,  and  hang 
upon  hinge  joints  at  their  upper  sides  ; great  freedom  of  motion,  and  correctness 
of  fitting,  is  of  importance  in  all  these  valves,  because  they  must  be  opened  by  the 
rarefied  steam,  or  vapour,  and  air  contained  in  the  condenser,  and  all  resistance 
which  they  oppose  to  the  passage  of  that  vapour  causes  the  exhaustion  within  the 
condenser  to  be  less  perfect  than  within  the  air-pump  when  the  bucket  is  raised 
to  the  top.  h’or  the  same  reason,  it  is  requisite  that  the  apertures  of  these  valves 
should  be  of  a sufficient  size.  The  usual  proportion  is  ^ of  the  area  of  the  air- 
pump  ; at  this  rate,  for  an  engine  of  48  me.  cylinder,  the  air-pump  being  t^4 
me.  diam.  (—  452  square  inches  area)  the  aperture  of  the  foot  valve  and  dis- 
charging valves  should  be  (kt  inc.  by  17i  inc.  = 1 13.J  sq.  inc. ; and  the  apertures 
of  the  two  valves  in  the  bucket  should  be  about  the  same  area. 

Steam-case  Jur  the  cylinder.  As  the  condensing  apparatus  is  immersed  in 
water  to  be  kept  cold,  so  the  cylinder  should  be  immersed  in  steam,  to  be  kept 
hot ; for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Watt,  from  the  first,  used  a casing  to  hold  steam 
round  the  cylinder,  and  also  similar  casings  for  the  top  and  bottom  thereof ; this 
was  thought  to  be  attended  with  very  beneficial  effects,  although  it  enlarged  the 
steam  surface,  and  therefore  exposed  the  external  case  to  a more  rapid  condensa- 
tion than  would  have  taken  place  from  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  itself.  To  obtain 
a good  vacuum,  it  is  thought  to  be  necessary  to  keep  the  cylinder  up  to  such  a 
temperature,  as  to  prevent  any  condensation  of  the  steam  upon  the  internal  sur- 
face, either  above  or  below  the  piston  ; because  it  is  supposed  that  if  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder  were  to  become  wet,  as  in  the  atmospheric  engine,  the  vacuum  would 
be  vitiated  by  that  rare  steam  or  vapour  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  such  moisture  or  wetness  from  the  interior  surface,  because  such  evapo- 
ration w'ould  take  place  at  a low  temperature  in  the  vacuum  (a). 

(a)  Tliit  circumstance  must  be  but  of  very  slight  itnportaucc,  because  the  condenser  beinf 
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The  steamKiase  being  filled  with  steam  from  the  boiler,  keeps  the  cylinder 
always  as  hot  as  the  steam  which  is  admitted  into  it,  and  therefore  no  condensa- 
tion or  wetness  can  form  on  the  internal  surface  ; and  though  heat  is  lost  from 
the  external  surface  of  the  casing  to  the  surrounding  air,  and  the  steam  is  in  con- 
sequence condensed  into  water,  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  casing,  still  this 
loss  of  heat  docs  not  impair  the  operation  of  the  engine. 

The  steam-case  is  usually  surrounded  with  a wooden  casing,  which  transmits 
heat  very  slowly  to  the  air  : if  it  were  possible  to  cover  this  casing  again  with 
any  substance  which  would  entirely  prevent  the  transmission  of  heat  from  it, 
such  substance  would  supersede  the  use  of  the  steam-case  altogether ; for  it  might 
be  applied  with  more  advantage  to  the  cylinder  itself;  but  we  do  not  know  of  any 
substance  which  will  not  permit  this  transmission  more  or  less.  The  best  plan 
is  to  wrap  the  cylinder  round  with  hay  bauds,  for  a considerable  thickness,  and 
then  to  apply  a casing  of  wooden  staves  hooped  together  like  a cask  ; and  if  this 
wood  is  again  covered  with  a casing  of  thin  sheet  copper,  well  polished  on  the 
outside,  the  loss  of  heat  to  the  surrounding  air  will  be  exceedingly  small.  If  a 
cylinder  is  well  covered  in  this  manner,  it  will  make  but  vei^  little  difference 
whether  it  has  a steam  casing  or  not ; and  when  a steam-case  is  used,  it  ought 
always  to  be  thus  covered,  to  prevent  needless  loss  of  heat  to  the  air,  which  will 
be  considerable,  if  the  steam-case  is  not  covered.  Cylinders,  or  their  steam-cases, 
are  often  built  round  with  bricks,  and  plastered  on  the  outside ; this  is  a very 
good  practice. 

'i'he  steam-case  is  supplied  by  a small  copper  branch-pipe  from  the  main 
steam-pipe,  with  a stop-cock  to  close  the  passage  ; and  another  cock  at  the  bottom 
to  drain  away  the  hot  water  which  accumulates  in  the  steam-case,  from  the  con- 
densation of  the  steam  therein  ; or  instead  of  this  cock,  a small  copper  pipe  is 
joined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  steam-ca.se,  and  descends  by  the  side  of  the  con- 
densing cistern,  then  the  end  is  bent  upwards  again,  nearly  as  high  as  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  and  the  extremity  is  left  open  ; the  condensed  water  runs  off 
freely  through  this  inverted  syphon-pipe  at  all  times,  but  the  steam  cannot  follow 
it,  because  a sufficient  column  of  water  is  always  retained  in  the  bent  part  of  the 
tube,  beneath  the  level  of  the  open  end. 

In  large  engines,  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  has  a false  bottom  beneath  it, 
with  a space  between  the  two,  to  receive  steam,  which  is  supplied  by  a small  cop- 
per pipe  from  the  outside  steam-case  ; and  the  cylinder  cover  is  also  made  hollow 
to  form  a steam-case,  so  that  the  cylinder  is  completely  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  steam. 

The  steam-case  is  put  together  round  the  cylinder  in  segments,  united  by 
bolts,  and  as  it  is  frequently  exposed  to  be  heated  and  cooled  more  or  less  than 
the  cylinder  itself,  it  is  joined  to  the  cylinder  at  the  upper  part,  with  a socket 
joint,  packed  with  hemp  and  tallow,  so  as  to  make  a tight  joint,  but  to  allow  a 
little  drawing  out  in  the  height,  whenever  the  cylinder  expands  by  the  heat,  more 
than  the  steam-case. 

The  upright  steam-pipe  d in  front  of  the  cylinder  is  united  by  a similar  joint 
to  the  square  box  e,  which  contains  the  equilibrium  valve,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  any  unequal  expansion  between  that  pipe  and  the  cylinder. 

Joints.  In  his  first  engines,  Mr.  Watt  followed  the  same  method  of  making 

kept  cool  sod  exhausted,  vUI  always  draw  off  any  such  vapour  as  could  be  formed  in  the  cylinder,  and 
prevent  any  vitiation  of  the  vacuum  from  that  cause. 
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the  joints  as  had  been  used  in  Newcomen’s  engines  for  the  cylinder  bottom, 
viz.  by  inteqmsing  between  the  flanges  of  the  cylinder  and  its  bottom,  a ring 
of  lead  covered  with  glaziers’  putty,  and  compressing  the  lead  very  forcibly  by 
the  screw  bolts.  This  method  was  found  sufficient  for  the  atmospheric  engines, 
as  the  entrance  of  a small  quantity  of  air  into  the  cylinder  did  not  materially 
affect  the  performance  ; but  in  Mr.  Watt’s  engine,  the  joints  being  very  nume- 
rous, and  the  leakage  of  air  very  prejudicial,  he  found  it  requisite  to  have  better 
joints.  For  some  years  he  followed  the  plan  of  making  the  surfaces  of  the  flanges 
very  correct,  and  interposing  pastelioard  packings,  soaked  in  drying  linseed  oil, 
and  smeared  with  putty  ; these  being  screwed  up  very  tight,  made  good  joints. 
The  pasteboard  being  cut  out  to  fit  the  flanges,  was  soaked  in  warm  water 
till  it  became  quite  soft,  and  was  then  applied  on  one  of  the  flanges,  and  kept 
down  thereto  with  small  weights,  till  quite  dry.  The  |>asteboards  being  thus 
moulded  and  adapted  to  their  places,  were  immersed  in  a flat  pan,  containing  hot 
drying  linseed-oil,  and  remained  soaking  therein,  till  the  pasteboard  ceased  to 
emit  air-bubbles ; the  oil  was  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  in 
a water-bath.  The  pasteboards  thus  prepared,  were  anointed  on  both  sides  with 
thin  putty,  made  of  very  fine  and  dry  whiting,  incor|ioiated  with  the  same  drying 
oil,  and  then  they  were  screwed  very  tight  between  the  flanges.  White  lead  was 
not  found  to  be  so  good  as  whiting.  Joints  made  in  this  way,  though  very  tight 
at  first,  were  not  found  sufficiently  durable,  and  a better  cement  was  afterwards 
found  out,  called  iron  cement ; this  is  now  universally  employed. 

The  great  Lever.  A single  beam  of  oak  was  preferred,  whenever  a tree 
of  sufficient  size  could  be  procured  ; and  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  strain,  it  was 
trussed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  framing  for  a roof:  see  the  engraving,  Plate 
X.  A strong  piece  of  timber  is  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  lever,  over  its  axis  or 
centre  of  motion,  in  a position  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  beam  ; and 
from  the  upper  end  of  this  piece  of  timber,  strong  iron  braces  are  extended 
to  each  end  of  the  lever,  being  very  firmly  secured  thereto  by  bolts,  'llie  lever 
thus  trussed  or  braced  forms  a triangle,  of  which  the  beam  forms  the  base, 
the  upright  post  the  perpendicular,  and  the  iron  braces  the  sides  : and  it  is  plain, 
that  if  the  braces  are  well  united  to  the  beam,  it  cannot  bend  without 
elongating  the  braces,  or  compressing  the  upright  post  endways. 

Mr.  Watt  commonly  applied  the  axis  p of  the  great  lever,  to  the  upper  aide 
of  the  beam,  and  fastened  it  firmly  thereto  by  iron  straps,  as  represented  in 
Plate  X.  By  this  means,  the  ecntix-  of  gravity  of  the  lever  was  brought  below 
the  centre  of  motion,  as  had  before  been  done  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  (Sec  p.  2 t3.) 
Mr.  Watt  began  this  practice  in  his  earliest  engines,  before  he  adopted  the  ex- 
pansive system  of  working ; but  for  the  expansion  engine,  if  the  beam  had  been 
placed  above  the  axis,  so  as  to  have  raisctl  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  centre 
of  motion,  it  would  have  tended  to  equalize  the  diminishing  effort  of  the  steam 
during  its  expansion.  This  was  the  fifth  method  recommended  in  his  specifica- 
tion of  1782.  (.See  p.  34<J.) 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  a tree  of  sufficient  size  to  form  the  lever  of 
a powerful  engine  in  a single  piece,  rendered  it  necessaiy  in  many  cases  to 
combine  four  or  six  beams  into  one,  by  placing  them  in  pairs  side  by  side,  and 
placing  two  or  three  such  ]>airs,  flat  one  ujxm  another,  screwing  them  together 
upon  dowells  or  joggles,  to  prevent  them  from  sliding  one  upon  the  other ; and 
the  beam  thus  formed,  was  trussed  with  iron  braces,  as  before  mentioned  ; 
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in  some  cases,  the  braces  were  applied  to  the  upper  ends  of  two  beams  or  posts 
extended  from  the  centre  of  motion,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  K,  thus  td  . 

The  engine  above  described  continued  for  several  years  to  be  a standard 
engine  for  draining  mines;  and  even  to  the  present  day  no  material  alteration  or 
improvement  has  been  made  in  its  mode  of  operation,  or  in  the  proportion  of  its 
parts,  since  Mr.  Watt  brought  it  to  the  state  represented  in  Plate  X. 

Great  numbers  of  these  engines  were  manufactured  bv  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt  at  Soho,  and  set  up  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  mining  operations 
are  carried  on  ; but  the  county  of  Cornwall  was  their  greatest  field : between  the 
years  1778  and  1790,  they  had  replaced  all  the  atmospheric-engines  in  that 
district  by  patent  engines,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  mining  operations,  and 
produced  large  emoluments  to  the  patentees ; for  in  addition  to  their  profits  as 
engine-makers,  they  had  their  thirds  of  the  savings  paid  annually  ; the  large  size 
of  the  engines,  their  numbers,  and  the  high  price  of  coals,  rendered  these  profits 
very  great  (a).  The  command  of  power  given  to  the  miners  by  the  new  engines, 
enabled  them  to  pursue  the  veins  of  ore  deeper  into  the  earth,  whereby  many 
new  and  valuable  discoveries  were  made ; and  then  they  were  emboldened  to  pro- 
cure larger  engines  from  Soho,  to  drain  out  extensive  workings  at  great  depths. 

The  size  of  these  engines  was  from  48  to  66  inch  cylinders.  Respecting 
their  performance  Mr.  Watt  states,  “ that  the  burning  of  one  bushel  of  good 
Newcastle  or  .Swansea  coals  in  these  engines,  when  working  more  or  less  ex- 
pansively, was  found,  by  the  accounts  kept  at  the  Cornish  mines,  to  raise  from  24 
to  32  millions  pounds  of  water  one  foot  high  : the  greater  or  lesser  effect  de- 
pending upon  the  state  of  the  enghie,  its  size,  and  rate  of  working,  and  upon  the 
(jiiality  of  the  coals  (i).” 

Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  made  a few  of  these  engines  for  the  lead  mines  in 
Derbyshire,  also  in  Cumberland,  and  in  .Scotland ; but  the  coal  mines,  except  in 
a very  few  instances,  continued  to  be  drained  by  Newcomen’s  engines. 

They  also  made  engines  of  this  kind,  for  most  of  the  water-works  in  I.ondon, 
in  lieu  of  the  atmospheric  engines.  Two  large  engines,  and  a small  one,  were 
sent  out  to  Paris,  for  the  public  water-works  in  that  city ; and  others  for  mines  in 
France,  and  in  .Silesia. 

Another  extensive  application  of  Mr.  M’att’s  single  engines  was  to  the  iron- 
works, sometimes  as  returning  engines  to  supply  water-wheels,  and  in  other  cases 
to  blow  the  furnaces  by  direct  action,  with  double  acting  blowing  cylinders,  which 
Mr.  Waft  first  brought  into  use  about  the  year  1777*  (See  p.  328.) 

Many  of  the  engines  constructed  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  40  and  ‘L'i 
years  ago  are  still  in  useful  operation,  except  in  Cornwall,  where  they  have  of  late 
years  been  cither  replaced  by  Mr.  Woolf’s  engines,  or  else  altered  to  work  ex- 
pansively with  high  pressure  steam,  according  to  Mr.  Woolf’s  system  : the  high 
price  of  fuel  in  that  county,  and  the  great  scale  of  the  mining  operations,  offering 
a higher  premium  for  the  production  and  adoption  of  real  improvements,  there 
than  any  where  else. 

(а)  " This  was  originally  their  method  of  agreeing,  hut  afterwards,  to  aroid  disputes  ami  trouble, 
they  dxed  certain  rates  for  each  sized  engine,  aci.-urdiug  to  the  value  and  quality  of  coals  in  the 
neighbourhood.*'  See  Mr.  Watt’s  Annotations. 

(б)  The  particulars  of  these  performances  are  not  stated,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  steam  must 
have  been  made  considerably  stronger  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  have  admitted  of  such 
an  extent  of  expansive  action,  as  would  be  required  to  raise  3d  millions. 
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MR.  JONATHAN  HORNBLOWER’s  DOUBLE  CYLINDER  EXPANSION  STEAM-ENGINE, 

1781. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Homblower  had  been  an  engineer  of  extensive  practice  in 
Cornwall,  before  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engines  into  that  district ; and  he 
had  constructed  many  large  atmospheric  engines,  which  were  in  use  at  the  mines 
in  Cornwall,  when  Mr.  Watt’s  engines  h^an  to  be  adopted  in  place  of  them. 

Mr.  Jabez  Carter  Homblower  states,  in  the  first  edition  of  Grerary's  Me- 
chanics, vol.  ii.  p.  38.5,  that  Mr.  Homblower  took  up  the  subject  of  his  double 
cylinder  engine  in  the  year  1776  > ®nd  continued  it  till  ne  had  made  a large  work- 
ing model,  whereof  the  cylinders  were  14  inc.  and  11  inc.  diam.  The  following 
drawing  and  description  of  this  engine  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia, 
Britannica,  and  was  published  in  Dr.  Robison’s  article  Steam-Engine,  in  the 
third  edition  of  that  work  ; it  is  there  stated  to  be  a constmetion  near  Bristol. 

A patent  was  taken  out  for  this  engine,  hy  Mr.  Jonathan  Homblower,  in 
1781,  as  before  stated  (p.  .346)  i and  about  1790  an  engine  on  this  plan  was 
erected  by  Messrs.  Homblower  and  Winwood,  at  Tincroft  mine  in  Cornwall ; 
another  was  also  put  up  at  a mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath. 
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Let  A and  B represent  two  cylinders,  of  which  A is  the  largest ; a piston 
mores  in  each,  their  rods,  C and  D,  passing  through  stuffing-boxes  in  the  covers 
of  each  cylinder.  The  smallest  of  these  cylinders  may  be  supplied  with  steam 
from  the  boiler,  by  means  of  the  stjuare  pipe  G,  which  has  a flange  to  connect  it 
tvith  the  steamjiipe  proceeding  from  the  boiler.  This  square  part  is  represented 
as  branching  off  to  both  cylinders;  but  the  large  cylinder  is  to  be  supplied  with 
the  waste  s-team  proceeding  from  the  small  cylinder ; c and  d are  two  cocks,  which 
have  handles  and  tumblers  as  usual,  worked  by  the  plug-beam  W.  On  the  side  of. 
the  cylinders,  nearest  the  spectator,  is  another  communicating  pipe,  whereof  the 
section  is  square,  or  rectangular,  having  also  two  cocks,  a b.  riie  pipe  Y,  imme- 
diately under  the  cock  b,  establishes  a communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
jjarts  of  the  small  cylinder  B,  by  opening  the  cock  b.  There  is  a similar  pipe  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cylinder  A,  immediately  under  the  cock  c ; and,  by  opening 
that  cock,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  great  cylinder  are  made  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other. 

When  the  cocks  d and  a are  open,  and  the  cocks  b and  c arc  shut,  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  has  free  admission  through  d into  the  upper  part  of  the  small 
cylinder  B ; and  the  steam  from  the  lower  part  of  the  small  cylinder  B has  free 
admission  through  Y a into  the  upper  part  of  the  great  cylinder  A ; but  the  upper 
part  of  eiich  cylinder  has  no  communication  with  its  lower  part ; in  this  condition 
the  engine  is  ready  to  begin  its  working  stroke. 

JVom  the  bottom  of  the  great  cylinder,  proceeds  the  eduction-pipe  K,  having 
a valve  at  its  opening  into  the  cylinder ; it  then  bends  downward,  and  is  connected 
with  the  conical  condenser  L.  Tlie  condenser  is  fixed  on  a hollow  box  M,  on 
which  stand  the  pumps  N and  O,  for  extracting  the  air  and  water,  which  last  runs 
along  the  trough  T,  into  a cistern  U,  from  which  it  is  raised  by  the  pump  V,  for 
recruiting  the  boiler,  being  already  hot.  Immediately  under  the  condenser  there 
is  a spigot-valve,  at  >S,  to  admit  cold  water  into  the  condenser  L ; and  over  this 
is  a small  jet-pipe,  reaching  to  the  bend  of  the  eduction-pipe  K.  The  whole  of 
the  condensing  apparatus  is  contained  in  a cistern,  1\  of  cold  water ; a small  pipe, 
P,  comes  from  tue  side  of  the  condenser,  and  terminates  on  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  T,  and  is  there  covered  with  a valve,  p,  which  is  kept  tight  by  the  water 
that  is  always  running  over  it. 

The  piston-rods,  C and  D,  of  the  two  cylinders  are  suspended  by  chains  from 
arches  affixed  to  one  end  of  the  great  lever ; from  the  opposite  end  of  which  the 
main  spear,  or  pump-rod  X,  is  suspended  by  a chain  from  its  arch-head.  There- 
fore, the  pistons  of  the  two  cylinders  will  descend  at  the  same  time  that  the  pump- 
spear  is  drawn  up  ; but  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  small  cylinder  B is  snorter 
than  that  of  the  large  cylinder  A.  The  pump-spear  X causes  the  outer  end  of  the 
great  lever  to  preponderate,  so  that  the  quiescent  position  of  the  engine  is  that 
represented  in  the  figure,  both  the  pistons  being  at  the  tops  of  their  cylinders 
respectively. 

Suppose  all  the  cocks  opened  at  the  same  time,  and  steam  coming  in  copiously 
from  the  boiler,  and  no  condensation  going  on  in  L,  the  steam  must  drive  out  all 
the  air,  and  at  last  follow  it  through  the  valve  p,  and  all  the  parts  will  be  then 
filled  with  hot  steam. 

Now  shut  the  cocks  b and  c,  and  open  the  injection-valve  S of  the  condenser ; 
the  condensation  will  immediately  commence  therein,  and  the  steam  will  be  ex- 
hausted from  the  lower  part  of  the  large  cylinder  A.  Tlierc  will  then  be  no  pressure 
on  the  under  side  of  the  piston  of  the  large  cylinder;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  communication,  Y a,  between  the  lower  pait  of  the  small  cylinder  B,  and  the 
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upper  part  of  the  large  cylinder  A,  being  open,  the  steam  will  go  from  the  lower 
part  of  B into  the  top  of  A ; and  by  its  pressure  upon  the  piston  thereof,  whilst 
there  is  a vacuum  beneath  it,  that  piston  will  be  pressed  down,  and  the  engine 
thereby  put  in  motion. 

At  the  commencement  of  that  motion,  the  small  cylinder  B is  filled  beneath 
its  piston,  with  steam  remaining  from  the  last  stroke,  and  which  is  as  dense  and 
elastic  as  that  in  the  boiler ; consequently  its  piston  is  in  equilibrio,  and  it  can  have 
•no  tendency  to  descend,  although  it  is  pressed  upon  by  the  fresh  steam  from  the 
boiler  entering  through  d,  into  the  top  of  the  small  cylinder ; but  when  the  motion 
begins,  and  as  it  proceeds,  the  steam  from  the  lower  part  of  B passes  away  through 
Y a into  the  space  left  in  the  top  of  A,  by  the  descent  of  its  piston.  The  cylinder 
A is  larger  than  B,  and  the  arch  of  the  great  lever,  from  which  the  large  piston  is 
suspended,  is  at  a greater  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  than  the  arch  which 
suspends  the  small  piston  of  B ; it  follows  that  when  the  pistons  of  both  cylinders 
descend  into  their  respective  cylinders,  the  steam  between  the  two  pistons  must 
occupy  a latter  space,  than  it  did  when  both  pistons  were  at  the  top  of  their 
cylinders.  It  must  therefore,  expand  in  volume,  and  its  elasticity  diminishing,  it  will 
no  longer  balance  the  pressure  of  the  steam  which  comes  from  the  boiler  and  presses 
above  the  piston  of  B ; consequently  that  piston  will  begin  to  pull  the  lever  dovm, 
and  assist  the  large  piston  to  move  the  engine. 

As  the  pistons  continue  to  descend,  the  steam  beneath  the  small  piston,  and 
above  the  large  one,  must  continue  to  diminish  in  density  and  elasticity,  as  the 
space  it  occupies  continues  to  enlarge.  The  steam  beneath  the  small  piston  is, 
tncrcforc,  less  and  less  able  to  balance  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  same ; and  that  piston  will  act  to  depress  the  lever  with  the  difference 
between  these  pressures,  which  is  continually  on  the  increase  from  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke  to  the  end.  But  the  pressure  upon  the  great  piston  is  continually  de- 
creasing, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  because  it  is  derived  from  the 
elasticity  of  the  steam  contained  between  the  two  pistons.  Therefore,  as  the 
effective  force  of  the  small  piston  is  continually  augmenting,  and  that  of  the  large 
one  is  continually  diminishing,  the  combined  effect,  to  raise  the  main  spear  X will 
approach  more  nearly  to  a uniform  action,  than  if  it  had  been  moved  by  cither 
piston  alone. 

Suppose  now  that  each  piston  has  reached  the  bottom  of  its  cylinder ; shut 
the  cocks  d and  a,  and  also  the  eduction-valve  at  the  bottom  of  A,  and  open  the 
cocks  b and  c.  The  communication  being  thereby  established  between  the  upper 
and  lower  {>art  of  each  cylinder,  their  pistons  will  be  in  equilibrium,  being  pressed 
equally  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  and  then  the  counter-weight  will  raise 
the  pistons  to  the  tops  of  their  cylinders  respectively. 

Suppose  them  to  be  arrived  at  the  top  of  their  course,  the  cylinder  B is  then 
filled  with  steam  of  the  ordinary  density ; and  the  cylinder  A with  an  equal 
absolute  quantity  of  steam,  but  expanded  so  as  to  fill  a larger  space.  Shut  the 
cocks  b and  c,  and  open  the  cocks  d and  a,  and  also  the  eduction-valve  at  the 
bottom  of  A } the  condensation  will  again  o]>crate  to  exhaust  the  large  cylinder, 
and  cause  the  pistons  to  descend ; and  thus  the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  long 
as  steam  is  supplied ; and  one  charge  of  the  cylinder  B,  with  ordinary  steam  from 
the  boiler,  is  expended  during  each  working  stroke. 

'Die  cocks  of  this  engine  are  each  composed  of  two  flat  circular  plates,  ground 
very  true  to  each  other,  and  one  of  them  turns  round  on  a pin  inserted  through  the 
centres  of  both  plates ; each  plate  is  pierced  with  three  sectorial  apertures,  exactly 
corresponding  with  each  other,  and  occupying  a little  less  than  one-half  of  their 
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surfaces.  By  turning  the  moveable  plate  so  that  the  apertures  coincide,  a large 
passage  is  opened  for  the  steam  ; and  by  turning  it  so  that  the  solid  parts  of  one 
plate  cover  the  apertures  of  the  other,  the  cock  is  shut.  Such  regulators  are  now 
very  common  in  the  hot-air  stoves  for  wanning  apartments. 

Mr.  Homblowcr’s  contrivanee  for  making  the  stufiBng-boxes  for  the  piston- 
rods  air-tight,  is  by  means  of  two  stuffings,  placed  at  a small  distance  from  each 
other ; and  a small  pipe,  branching  off  from  the  steam-pipe,  communicates  with 
the  space  between  the  collars.  This  steam  being  a little  stronger  than  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  effectually  prevents  the  air  from  penetrating  through  the 
upper  collar;  and  though  a little  steam  should  get  through  the  lower  collar  into 
the  cylinder  A,  it  can  do  no  harm. 

The  manner  of  making  this  stuffing-box  is  as  follows : on  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  is  a nozcl  or  box,  to  contain  a soil  plaited  rope-yarn,  which  surrounds 
the  piston-rod,  this  is  rammed  down,  and  occupies  about  a third  of  its  depth ; 
u]K>n  it  a sort  of  tripod  is  placed,  having  a flat  ring  of  brass  for  its  upper,  and 
another  for  its  lower  part.  These  rings  are  equal  in  breadth  to  the  space  between 
the  piston-rod,  and  the  inside  of  the  box  ; and  the  two  rings  are  separated  to  a 
ccitain  distance,  by  three  small  pillars.  The  compound  ring  being  put  on  over 
the  end  of  the  piston-rod,  another  quantity  of  rope-yarn  is  put  upon  it,  and  rammed 
down  as  before.  The  hollow  space  left  between  the  rings  which  retain  these  two 
packings,  is  supplied  with  steam  from  the  boiler ; and  thus  the  packing  about  the 
piston-rod  will  be  kept  in  such  a state,  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  entering  the 
cylinder,  when  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  above  the  piston  is  less  than  that  of  the 
atmospheric  air. 

Perfontiance  q/"  Mr.  Homblo'xeps  Engine.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Mr.  Homblower  was  able  to  obtain  any  greater  effect  in  practice,  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  expansive  action  in  two  cylinders,  than  Mr.  Watt  did  in  one  cylinaer. 

In  1791,  Messrs.  Homblower  and  Winwood  erected  an  engine  in  Cornwall, 
at  Tin  Croft  mine  (a),  of  wliich  the  large  cylinder  wRs  ‘27  inches  diameter,  and  its 
piston  worked  with  a stroke  of  8 feet  long,  and  the  small  cylinder  was  21  inches 
diameter,  working  with  a 6 feet  stroke.  The  column  of  water  in  the  pumps  was  said 
to  be  3341  lbs.  weight ; and  the  engine  made  a little  more  than  7 strokes  per  min.  of 
5 ft.  10  inches,  or  41  feet  motion  |>er  min. ; this  would  be  near  7 horse  power. 
22  bushels  of  coals  per  day  was  stated  as  the  average  consumption,  during  a month’s 
work  ; that  is  ' 92  of  a bushel  per  hour,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  438  strokes 
to  a bushel,  X 3*  83  ft.  stroke  =:  2(i70  feet  motion  X 3341  lbs.  = 14‘  8 mil- 
lions pounds  raised  1 foot  by  the  consumption  ofa  bushel  of  coals. 


(a)  The  only  account  the  author  haa  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  performance  of  this  en|^ue,  is 
from  a j^amphlct  published  in  1793,  by  Thomas  Wilson,  an  a^iit  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  pro> 
fesaediv  ou  the  part  of  hia  employers,  to  prore  the  inferiority  of  Mr.  Homblotrer'a  engine,  to  that  of 
Mr.  Watt.  As  some  angry  appear  to  bare  been  eicttcd  in  a nearspaper  controversy  on  the 

subject,  betveen  Mesara.  ftoulton  and  Watt’s  agents,  and  Mr.  Hornblunrcr  and  his  friends,  there  is 
no  probability  that  the  performance  of  the  engine  would  be  overrated  in  the  almve  statement. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  almve  mentioned,  oiTered  to  bet  a sum  of  money  with  Mr.  Horn* 
blower,  that  he  would  erect  one  of  Boulton  and  Watt’s  engines  on  the  same  mine,  with  a cylinder 
27  inches  diameter,  and  8 feet  stroke,  which  should  hare  power  sufficient  to  work  pumps  at  a 6 feet 
stroke,  with  columns  of  water  weighing  1 6 623  lbs. ; the  number  of  strokes  per  min.  is  not  s|>ecirie<l ; 
but  with  the  same  fuel  it  was  to  raise  50  per  cent,  more  water,  than  the  calculation  of  lin  Cruft 
engine,  by  which  it  appears,  that  it  rais^  only  14  222  120  11h.  of  water  one  foot  high  with  each 
bushel  of  coals.  So  that  in  effect  this  proposition  was,  that  Boulton  and  Watt’s  engine  should  raise 
21}  millions  by  each  bushel. 

d D 2 
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[part  I, 

In  Mr.  J.  C.  llornblowcr’s  account  of  this  kind  of  engine,  in  Gregory’s  Me- 
chanics, he  states  that  an  engine  was  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The  engine  had  its  two 
cylinders  19  inches  and  ‘2t  inches  diameter,  with  C feet  and  8 feet  lengths  of 
stroke  respectively.  The  area  of  the  large  piston  was  therefore  !■  e times  greater 
than  that  of  the  small  one  ; and  the  capacity  of  the  large  cylinder  2’  13  times  that 
of  the  small  cylinder. 

The  condensing  apparatus  was  a very  bad  one,  through  a fear  of  infringement  on 
Mr.  M’att’s  patent ; and  the  greatest  exhaustion  which  could  be  obtained,  was  27 
inches  of  mercury.  The  engine  worked  four  lifts  of  pumps  to  the  depth  of  57^> 
feet,  4500  lbs.  14  strokes  in  a minute,  6 feet  each,  with  a great  deal  of  inertia  and 
friction  In  the  rods  and  buckets ; some  of  the  latter  of  which  were  not  more  than 
3^  inches  diameter  ; it  consumed  JU  lbs.  of  coal  (light  coal)  per  hour. 

Now  the  load  4500  lbs.  X 6 feet  stroke  ~ 27  000  lbs.  which  the  engine 
raised  one  foot  high  at  every  stroke  ; X 14  .strokes  per  minute  = 378  000  lbs. 
raised  one  foot  high  each  minute  ; this  would  be  1 1 i horse  power  nearly  ; and  at 
the  rate  of  27'  2 millions  pounds,  raised  1 foot  high,  witli  a bushel  of  coals  = 
81  lbs  ; if  the  statement  may  be  depended  upon,  it  was  a very  good  performance  for 
an  engine  of  that  size,  and  more  than  could  be  expected  from  Mr.  Watt’s  engine. 

The  great  lever  of  the  latter  engine  was  framed  as  shown  in  the  figure,  with 
a view  to  obtain  great  stiffness  without  much  weight ; the  principal  beam  is  sus- 
pended beneath  the  axis  of  motion,  with  four  strong  straps  and  nuts,  to  unite  it 
firmly  to  the  axis  ; at  each  end  of  this  beam  the  arch  heads  are  joined  by  mortices 
and  tennons  ; the  upper  ends  of  the  arches  are  connected  by  a tyc-bcam,  parallel 
to  the  principal  beam,  and  the  ends  of  the  tye-beam  arc  firmly  united  to  the  arch 
by  iron  straps  and  bolts  ; lastly,  two  strong  struts  or  oblique  braces  are  extended 
from  the  middle  part  of  the  principal  beam,  to  the  ends  of  the  top  tye-beam,  and 
are  stepped  or  lodged  against  shoulders  formed  at  the  ends  of  that  top  tyc. 

In  Nicholson’s  Journal,  Vol.  II.  p.  68,  8vo.  Mr.  J.  C.  Horablower  has  given 
an  account  of  this  lever,  which  he  says  continued  to  work  many  years  under  a 
great  load  ; the  length  of  the  lever  was  21  feet,  the  arms  of  the  lever  being  as 
3 to  4 ; viz.  the  radius  of  the  arches  for  the  pump-rod,  and  for  the  small  piston-rod 
9 feet,  and  the  radius  of  the  arch  for  the  pi.ston  of  the  large  cylinder  12  feet ; the 
height  of  the  whole  when  put  together  30  inches,  and  the  scantlings  of  the  wood 
12  inches  by  G.  In  the  figure  he  there  gives  of  it,  the  lower  or  principal  beam  is 
represented  as  being  of  the  same  size  as  the  tye-beam  above  ; but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake  ; the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  is  stated  4800  lbs.  in  4 lifts,  with  440 
fathoms  of  pump-rods,  which  with  the  appendages  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever 
added  to  the  power  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance,  amounted  to  almut 
7 tons. 

In  this  engine,  Mr.  Honiblower  says  that  two  circumstances  showed  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  application  of  the  principle  : one  was,  that  the  man  who  attended 
the  engine  would  sometimes  detach  the  small  piston  from  the  lever,  and  work 
only  with  the  large  one,  and  then  the  boiler  would  scarcely  raise  steam  enough  to 
keep  the  engine  going  ; but  no  sooner  was  the  piston-rod  of  the  small  cylinder  at- 
tached to  the  lever,  than  the  engine  resumed  its  activity,  and  the  steam  would 
blow  up  the  safety-valve. 

.■Vlso  that  when  the  detent,  which  kept  the  exhausting-valve  shut,  happened 
to  miss  its  action,  the  piston  would  be  checked,  as  it  were,  not  being  permitted  to 
rise  through  the  whole  of  the  returning  stroke,  and  it  would,  as  by  an  instinctive 
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nature,  come  down  again  and  again,  until  the  detent  performed  its  office ; which 
is  a practical  argument  for  the  power  of  the  engine  at  the  termination  of  its  stroke. 

These  accounts  are  too  uncertain  to  determine  the  real  value  of  Mr.  Horn- 
blower’s  improvement,  and  even  if  we  had  correct  accounts  of  the  performance  of 
these  two  engines,  it  would  prove  but  little,  because  Mr.  Hornblowcr  hud  no 
chance  of  bringing  his  engine  to  perfection,  during  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Watt’s 
patent,  by  which  he  was  restrained  from  proceeding,  and  could  obtain  no  other 
opportunities  of  making  his  engines,  than  the  two  before  mentioned. 

In  179'2,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hornblowcr  made  an  application  to  parliament  for 
an  act  to  prolong  the  term  of  his  patent,  of  1781 ; but  he  was  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  who  maintained  that  it  was  a plagiarism  of  hlr.  Watt’s 
invention,  and  no  improvement  (n).  'I'hc  prolongation  was  refused. 


(a)  The  following  paper  was  pri.>Acnte<l  to  the  members  of  the  parHamrnt. 

Skort  Siatetnentf  om  the  jMrt  Metsre.  BouUon  and  H'att,  in  opposition  to  Mr,  Jonathan  Hont- 
btoxur's  AppUeation  to  ParUatneni  for  an  Act  to  prolong  the  Term  of  his  Patent, 

The  steam  engine  invented  by  the  Manjuisof  Worcester,  brought  into  use  in  an  im|K>rfect  state, 
by  Captain  Savery,  and  almost  totally  changed  for  the  better  by  Mr.  Ncwcoiucn,  was  still  found  Co 
consume  so  great  a quantity  of  coals,  that  many  princi|Htl  mines  in  Cornwall,  where  coals  are  dear, 
must  hare  been  abandoned,  if  Mr.  James  Watt  had  not  invented  those  improremeuts  which  arc  now 
well  known,  and  hare  been  brought  into  very  extensive  use,  throughout  the  kingdom  (and  particu- 
larly in  Cornwall)  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Watt,  in  conjunction  with  his  partner  Mr.  Boulton. 

In  l7t>9  Mr.  W'att  obtained  a patent  for  his  invention ; and  in  177^  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  whereby  hU  interest  in  the  invention  was  secured  to  him  for  twenty-five  years  from  that  period. 

The  following  account  contrasts  Mr.  Wyatt’s  invention  with  the  state  of  the  engine  immediately 
antecedent  to  his  improvements  (A). 

1st,  The  steam  is  condensed  in  a distinct  vessel,  and  ntd  (as  in  Newcomen's)  in  the  body  of  the 
cylinder,  in  H'AkA  iAepairers  ^ the  steam  are  eserUd. 

2nd,  The  steam-cylinder,  is  kept  as  warm  as  the  steam  that  enters  it,  by  surrounding  it  with 
steam,  or  with  bodies  that  part  with  neat  slowly,  and  not  (as  in  Newcomeirs)  rdternat^y  heated  and 
cooled,  by  admitting  steam  and  coUl  water  by  turns  into  the  cylinder. 

3nf,  The  air  that  U either  mixed  with  steam,  or  tliat  enters  the  cylinder  through  any  defective 
joint  or  otherwise,  is  extracted  by  the  air-pump,  and  not  (as  in  Newcomen’s)  blown  out  by  the  steam 
at  a snifling  clack  or  valve. 

4th,  'The  piston  is  pressed  down  by  the  expansive  power  of  steam,  and  nol  (as  in  Newcomen’s) 
by  the  xoeight  of  the  atmosphere. 

Stb,  Oil,  wax,  or  other  umilar  substaoces,  are  used  to  keep  the  piston  air-tight,  and  not  crek'r, 
as  in  Newcomen's. 

In  I7S1,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hornblower  obtained  a patent  for  a fire-engine  alleged  to  bo  his  ir- 
ventiun.  If  there  had  been  merit  and  novelty  in  that  engine,  Me^rs.  Boulton  and  Watt  would 
have  acknowleilged  the  facts.  They  were  willing  that  Mr.  Hornblowcr  should  bring  bis  engine  to 
a fair  trial,  and  therefore  have  nut  hitherto  interrupted  him : but  now  (1792)  after  eleven  years'  trial, 
Mr.  Hornblowcr  having  erected  only  two  engines,  and  those  uptm  the  same  principles  as  Mr.  Watt's 
in  all  essential  points,  and  attempting  as  he  is  now  doing,  to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  legislature 
to  his  proceetlings,  it  becomes  imjiossible  for  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  longer  to  continue  silent 
S])CCta(or8,  or  to  permit  an  iiiqiosition  to  be  pnuiised,  so  injurious  to  tbeir  just  rights;  they,  therefore, 
undertake  to  prove,  by  competent  evidence,  that  Mr.  Hornblower's  engine  is  a direct  and  palpable 
plagiarism  of  Mr.  Watt’s  invention.  With  this  view  Boulton  and  Watt  propose  to  prove, 

1st,  That  Mr.  Hornblowcr  makes  use  of  the  expansive  force  of  steam  to  press  down  the  pistons 
of  his  C}‘linders,  as  Mr.  Watt  docs,  althoagh  he  (Mr.  Hornblower)  has  omitt^  to  state  in  bis  speci- 
fication  what  acting  {mwer  he  propose<l  to  use  for  that  purpcwc. 

2nd,  That  in  regard  to  the  coodcusatiun  of  the  steam,  by  causing  it  to  pass  in  contact  with 
metalline  surfaces,  while  water  is  applied  to  tlie  opposite  side,  it  is  cmly  one  of  the  many  possible  ways 


{b}  Mr.  Smeaton  made  ver)*  important  improvements  in  the  construction  of  Newcomen's  engine, 
and  brought  it  to  the  utmost  pilch  of  perfection  of  which  perhaps  it  was  cajiabJe,  whilst  its  mode  of 
cundcasatiou,  and  its  other  principles,  remained  unaltered. 
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It  is  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  327,  that  “ in  1799 
Mr.  Homblower’s  engine  became  the  subject  of  an  action,  as  an  infringement  of 
Mr.  Watt’s  patent ; and  that  the  miner  who  had  used  the  engines  of  this  con- 
struction, paid  the  portion  of  savings  in  fuel  claimed  bjr  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt 
for  the  use  of  their  invention,  rather  than  risk  the  event  of  a law  suit.”  It  is 
also  added,  that  not  one  engine  of  the  kind  has  been  erected  since  the  expiration 
of  Mr.  Watt’s  patent  in  1800. 

Professor  Robison  has  given  a mathematical  investigation  of  the  principles  of 
the  action  of  Mr.  Homblower’s  engine,  to  show  that  it  is  the  same  m effect,  as 
Mr.  Watt’s  expansion-engine ; but  although  this  is  true,  there  is  a difference  in 
the  steps  by  which  the  effect  is  attained,  and  which  is  an  advantage  in  practice, 
because  tbe  combined  effect  of  the  two  pistons,  approaches  more  nearly  to  a 
uniform  action,  than  could  be  done  by  the  same  extent  of  expansive  action  of  the 
steam,  when  operating  in  only  one  cylinder  on  Mr.  Watt’s  system. 

The  effect  of  the  steam  in  expanding  itself  in  the  large  cylinder  of  Mr.  Hom- 
blowcr’s  engine,  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner ; assuming  that  the 
elastieity  of  the  steam  is  proportionate  to  its  density,  and  therefore  inversely  as  the 
space  it  occupies,  the  same  as  air  or  other  permanently  clastic  fluids. 

It  ap])cars  that  the  la^c  cylinder  was  rather  more  than  double  the  capacity  of 
the  small  one  ; for  in  the  Tin  Crofl  engine,  the  small  cylinder  21  inc.  diam.  C feet 
stroke,  would  contain  14'  4 cubic  feet,  and  the  great  one  27  inc.  diam.  8 feet  stroke 
would  contain  31*  7 cubic  feet  or  2*  2 times.  And  in  the  other  engine,  the  small 
cylinder  19  inc.  diam.  and  6 feet  stroke,  is  11*  8 cubic  feet,  and  the  large  one  21  inc. 
diam.  8 feet  stroke,  is  25'  I cubic  feet,  or  2 |-  times.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  the 
great  cylinder  to  be  twice  the  capacity  of  the  small  one ; and  to  avoid  any  compli- 
cation from  a difference  in  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  the  two  cylinders,  we  wrill 
supjiosc  both  pistons  to  make  8 feet  stroke,  the  great  cylinder  being  27  inc.  diam. 
= 572  square  inches,  and  the  small  one  19*  1 inc.  diam.  = 286  squ.  inc. 

We  may  also  assume  that  the  effective  force  of  the  piston  is  about  8 j lbs. 
per  squ.  inc.  when  the  dense  steam  is  admitted  from  the  boiler,  to  press  upon  it, 
the  steam  beneath  being  at  the  same  time  exhausted  by  a communication  witli  the 
condenser  ; this  is  the  effective  forec,  clear  of  all  deduetion  for  the  friction  of  the 
moving  parts.  At  this  rate  the  utmost  force  of  the  large  piston  will  be  572  X 
8'  76  = 5000  lbs.  and  that  of  the  small  one,  one-fourth  as  much,  or  1250  lbs.  As 
the  following  computation  is  only  for  an  example,  we  need  not  make  any  allow, 
ance  for  the  vacant  spaces  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinders,  through  which 
the  pistons  do  not  pass. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  power  which  is  exerted  by  the  large  piston, 
and  by  the  small  piston,  and  also  by  both  pistons  combined,  taking  the  pressure 
of  the- steam  upon  them  at  I6  different  periods  of  the  descending  stroke. 

of  using  Mr.  Watt's  method,  which  is  expressed  in  the  spedBcntioo,  “ condensing  by  the  application 
of  water,  oroUicr  cold  bodies  to  tbe  conaenoer.** 

3rd,  That  Mr.  Hornblower  doca  uot  uae  the  means  expressed  in  his  specification,  to  discharire 
the  engine  of  Che  water,  air,  umI  condensed  ^*apour,  but  in  fact  employs  the  very  means  pointed  out, 
and  employed  by  Mr.  Watt,  namely,  a pump  wro^ht  by  tlic  engine. 

4tii,  That  Mr.  Hornblower  makes  use  of  oil,  wax,  or  other  similar  subetances,  to  make  his 
pistons  air>tight,  in  the  some  manner  as  expressed  in  Mr.  Watt’s  specilication,  and  at  used  by  Boulton 
and  Watt. 

When  these  paints  arc  proved,  Mcoars.  Boulton  and  Watt  trust,  that  neither  tbe  legislature,  nor 
any  individual,  wUl  think  Mr.  Hornblower's  preteasions  entitled  to  any  cuuntenance  or  favour* 
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Operation  qfihe  Steam  in  Mr.  Ilornbloxcer^s  Expansion  Engine. 

Dewending  Power  of  the  Urge  Piston, 
tree  &7'i  Mjaare  inchce. 

Dasccndtng  Power  of  the  smalt  Piston, 
aix-s  2Bfi  square  mches. 

Combined  Power  of  both  Pis- 
tons, area  B5S  square  iacbes. 

Pounds. 

At  top  the  potver  will  be  ^ 5000 

In  rontequcnco  of  the  peieure 

of  H)  1b«.  per  square  inch  d/OO 

upon  its  upper  surfwe.  and  tlJJ 

no  pressure  beoeath. 

At  onc^fuurth  of  the  etroke.  4210 
the  power  will  have  dirni* 
niahed  to  . . . 4000 

beesuse  the  sttiia  between  the 
two  pistons  occupies  three* 
fourths  of  the  imsil  r^rUnder,  3S10 

and  oo«*founh  of  the  large 
ryUodrr,  or  equal  to  one  udiI 
aoe-fourth  of  the  original  363C 

spare;  therefore  the  spaces 
will  he  as  five  to  four;  and 
the  pressure  on  the  (pest  pis*  » <qa 

tun  mitsa  be  four-fifths  of 
ooue. 

At  tme-half  of  the  stroke  the 
power  will  have  diminished 
to  ....  3333 

for  the  steam  between  the  pistons 

oeeupies  0oe.balf  of  the  small  ooaa 

eylindcfi  and  one-half  of  the 

large  one.  or  equal  to  ooe  and 

oneJisIf  of  the  space  U filled  oaws 

originally.  The  spaces  will  30/0 

thrrefore  be  as  sis  to  ftwr.  and 

the  pressure  oo  thegrast  pistoQ 

four  slxthi,  or  two-lhUds  of  2953 

5000* 

At  three-fourths  of  the  strtdce 
the  power  will  be  only  . 2867 

for  the  steam  occupies  ona> 
fourth  of  Uie  snsU  cyliader, 
ami  tbre^feintha  of  the  Urge  27GC 

eylioder,  or  equal  to  ooe  sad 
khree-faurths  of  the  origUtal 
space.  Tbs  spaces  will  bs  as  255<! 

seven  to  four,  sad  ilie  pceesure 
on  the  great  pisioa  four.  oKSti 

serenlhsofiOOO. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stroke 
the  power  will  be  230( 

for  the  stoen  occvplec  the  whole 
of  tbe  large  evOader,  equal  to 
twice  the  email  cylinder  which 
h at  first  filled.  Tbe  pressure 
will  therefore  be  half  of  bOOO. 

Fouads. 

At  top  the  power  n*ill  be  = 000 

because  the  pUloo  it  in  equili- 

brio,  having  ^dOOlbs.  preis.  I'*/ 

log  upwards,  and  tf&OO  Ibfc 
ptessittg  duwQwardt. 
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At  one-fourth,  the  pewer  will 
be  ....  500 

for  at  one-fourth  the  descent, 
tbe  prassuie  beneath  Uic  small 
. piston  is  reduced  by  the  ex.  59.5 

panssofi  of  the  steam  between 
the  two  pistons,  to  four-fiflbs 
of  r&OO  = :inOO  lbs. : wbiUl 
the  pressure  above  the  |M«ton 
contioues  to  te  ‘iSOU.  The 
power  is,  therefore.  2h00 — 

2000  - 500.  ' " 

At  onc-half  of  tlic  stroke,  the 
power  will  have  increased 
to  ...  . 833 

for  the  pressure  beneath  iidimi- 
Diibcd  by  tlie  iocrsaied  rarity 
of  tbe  steam,  to  two-thirds  of 
2&00  B 1 6G6 1 whilst  the 
downward  pressura  cooiiiMies 
to  be  SCOd  The  jnwer  Is,  962 

therefore.  2500  ~ IGOC  « 

B33. 

I01> 

At  three-fourths  of  the  stroke, 
tbe  power  will  be  . 1072 

for  tbe  presnre  beneath  is  re- 
duced by  the  rarity  of  tbe 
stetm,  to  four-sevenths  of  I ] 2( 

2500  m 1420;  therefore  the 
newer  is  S50O  — 1420  ™ 

107i.  11  (i> 

1208 

At  t8c  bottom,  tbe  power  will 
be  . . . . 1250 

for  the  etesm  beneatb  the  plctoo 
is  reduced  to  ou^htlf  of  its 
pressueek  or  1350,  wtiicb  da- 
dueled  from  2500,  leseea 
1250. 

Pounds. 

At  top  . s 5000 

-I8.52 

3oc«eighth  . 4722 

•1605 

At  one-fourth  4500 

4405 

Three-eighths  4318 

4240 

Atonc-holf  . 4166 

4100 

Five-eighths  . 4037 

39S1 

At  throe-foorths  3929 
3880 

Seven-eighths  3333 

5791 

At  the  bottom  3750 

Power  exerted  1 Sum  6922S 

by  the  > 

large  piston  ^ Meta  343s 

Power  exerted  )Sum  12887 

by  the  V 

tmul  piston  y Mean  75^ 

By  both  >Sum  72109 
pistons  > 

combined  y Mean  4243 
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This  table  sufficiently  explains  itself ; the  two  pistons  will  begin  to  descend 
with  a force  of  5000  lbs.  in  consequence  of  the  steam  contained  in  the  space 
between  the  two  pistons,  pressing  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  large  piston,  and 
beneath  that  piston  there  is  nothing  to  ’ counteract  the  pressure.  At  the  same 
time,  the  small  piston,  having  steam  of  equal  density  above  and  below  it,  is  in 
•quilibrio.  As  the  pistons  descend,  the  steam  contained  in  the  space  between  the 
two  pistons  must  expand  itself,  to  fill  the  increasing  spaxx;  occasioned  by  the  equal 
descent  of  both  pistons  in  the  cylinders,  of  which  one  is  twice  the  area  of  the 
other ; and  as  the  steam  becomes  rarer,  its  pressure  on  the  large  piston  must 
diminish  in  proportion  ; but  this  diminution  occasions  the  small  piston  to  have  a 
jmwer  of  descent. 

From  this  computation  it  appears  that  the  small  piston  would  exert  a force  of 
7.58  lbs.  taking  a mean  of  the  whole  stroke ; and  the  large  piston  4*  6 times  as 
much,  or  3485  lbs. ; hence  the  combined  force  of  both  pistons  would  be  equal  to 
4243  lbs.  acting  through  a space  of  8 feet  each  stroke.  If  the  pumps  worked  only 
a 6 feet  stroke,  the  weight  of  the  columns  of  water  therein  might  be  5G()0  lbs. 
which  is  a little  more  than  in  the  engine  at  Tin  Croft.  The  quantity  of  dense 
steam  expended  from  the  boiler  at  each  stroke,  would  be  the  capacity  of  the  small 
cylinder  =:  15*  85  cubic  feet,  and  this  would  be  expanded  to  fill  a double  space  or 
31 '7  cubic  feet,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  stroke,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  drawn  off 
to  the  condenser. 

To  compare  Mr.  Watt’s  system  with  Mr.  Homblower’s,  we  must  suppose  the 
small  cylinder  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  large  one  of  27  inc.  diam.  and  8 feet  stroke, 
to  be  used  by  itself  on  Mr.  Watt’s  expansion  method,  of  intercepting  the  supply  of 
steam  from  the  boiler  when  the  piston  has  completed  one  half  of  its  stroke,  or 
descended  four  feet ; the  cylinder  will  then  have  received  15'  85  cubic  feet  of  dense 
steam  from  the  boiler,  and  the  remaining  4 feet  of  the  motion  will  be  produeed  by 
the  expansion  of  that  steam,  in  proceeding  to  fill  a double  space,  or  31*7  cub.  ft. 
'Fhc  power  exerted  by  the  piston  is  represented  in  the  following  table,  taking  it  at 
Iti  different  periods  of  the  stroke. 

The  result  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Homblower’s  engine,  and  would 
be  precisely  the  same  if  both  were  calculated  upon  a correct  principle ; but  this 
method  of  computation  only  considers  the  force  that  is  exerted  at  a certain  number 
of  stages  of  the  stroke,  and  assumes  that  the  force  diminishes  all  at  once,  at  each 
of  the  stages  at  which  it  is  examined,  instead  of  diminishing  gradually.  In  the 
table  of  >lr.  Homblowcr’s  engine,  the  decreasing  force  is  examined  at  16  places  ; 
but  in  Mr.  Watt’s,  as  the  expansion  does  not  begin  till  half  the  stroke  is  completed, 
the  decreasing  force  is  only  examined  at  8 places,  instead  of  16,  and  therefore  it  is 
still  farther  from  the  truth,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  computing  the  force 
at  an  infinite  number  of  places.  This  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  hyperbolic 
logarithms,  as  before  explained  (see  p.  342)  (a). 

(a)  The  expansion  being  into  a double  space,  we  must  take  out  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  7. 
which  is  - 693 ; then  5000  Ib^  the  force  with  which  the  piston  is  urged  by  the  dense  steam  x * 693 

3-165  Iba.  is  the  mean  of  the  decreasing  force,  which  that  steam  exerts  in  expanding  itself  into  a 

double  volume.  As  the  original  uniform  force  of  5000  Iba.  only  acts  through  half  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  we  may  take  2500  lbs.,  moving  8 feet,  to  represent  the  power  exerted  by  the  dense  steam ; 
and  as  the  decreasing  force  of  3465  1^  acts  also  through  half  the  stroke,  we  may  take  1 733  lbs. 
moving  8 feet  to  represent  the  additional  power  gaineil  by  the  expansion,  lienee  the  whole  power 
will  Ik  equal  to  (2500  X 1733  =)  4233  lbs.  acting  througli  a space  of  8 feet  each  stroke  f this  is 
nearly  the  same  result  as  the  preceding  computations. 
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Operation  of  the  Steam  in  Mr.  Watt’s  Kxpansion  Engine. 


D Mending  Power  of  the  Rttea,  erce  573  equtre  iechea* 


At  first  the  power  will  be  ...  . 

In  eooeequcoce  of  the  preOMre  of  ^ Ib^  per  M{Mre  inch  upon 
U«  upper  »ur£Ke»  and  no  pcewure  beneaib. 

At  one*eighth  of  the  stroke  . • • . 

At  one>fourtb  of  the  stroke  .... 


Three^ighths 

At  one-half  the  stroke  . (Here  tlie  expansion  commences.) 

Fire-eighths 

At  thre^fourths  of  the  stroke  the  pow*er  will  be  dimhuabed  to 

lor  the  ateam  now  eccuptca  one-io«rlh  of  the  rylisder,  la  addition  to  that  baH 
of  the  c^rlioder  which  it  occupied  hefore  the  expaaaion  began ; or  one  and  a 
half  time*  the  origiu)  apac«i  or  aa  three  to  two.  and  the  preware  wiH  be  two. 
thirda  of  hOOO  *=  5353. 

At  the  bottom  the  pressure  will  bo 

foe  the  atcain  U expaoded  to  occupy  twice  the  space  U Ailed  before. 


Power  exerted  b^  the  piston 


Sum 

Mean 


Pounds. 

5000 


5000 

5(MlO 

.5000 

.^OOO 

5000 

5000 

5000 

5000 

4U4 

4000 

3636 

3.133 

3075 

2Sfi7 

2666 

2500 


71511 

4207 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  the  power  exerted  by  a given 
quantity  of  steam,  is  the  same  whetlier  it  is  employed  in  two  cylinders  according 
to  Mr.  Hornblower’s  method,  or  in  one  cylinder  according  to  Mr.  Watt’s  plan  ; 
but  the  former  is  more  uniform  in  its  action,  for  it  begins  at  5000,  and  ends  at 
3750 ; whilst  Mr.  W’att’s  begins  at  5000,  and  ends  at  2500. 

To  obtain  an  expansion  of  only  twice  the  original  volume  of  the  steam,  it  is 
not  requisite  to  encounter  the  complication  of  two  cylinders ; for  that  occasions  an 
increase  of  friction,  and  of  surface  producing  condensation,  also  an  extra  loss  of 
steam,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  additional  cylinder,  and  in  the  pipes  and 
passages  which  convey  the  steam  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other ; the  advantage 
of  the  greater  uniformity  of  the  force  would  be  overbalanced  in  this  case,  and 
the  simple  method  of  Mr.  Watt  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  advantage  of  employing  two  cylinders  is  considerable,  when  the  expan- 
sive  action  is  carried  to  an  extent  of  five  or  six  times  the  original  volume  of  the 
dense  steam,  which  must,  in  that  case,  be  raised  to  an  elasticity  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  the  atmosphere  : this  is  a modem  improvement  introduced  by 
Mr.  Woolf,  as  will  be  explained  in  its  place. 

We  may  conclude  the  account  of  Mr.  Homblower’s  engine  with  the  remark, 
that  he  brought  forward  a real  improvement  in  his  arrangement  of  appropriating 
one  cylinder  and  piston  to  receive  the  expanding  steam,  and  derive  force  from  it 
during  that  expansion,  whilst  the  action  of  the  dense  steam  is  previously  performed 
in  another  smdler  cylinder  and  piston,  exclusively  reserved  for  that  purpose.  But 
Mr.  H.  did  not  himself  apply  that  improvement  in  a suitable  manner,  so  as  to  gain 
any  sensible  advantage  from  it,  as  his  successors  have  done. 
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MR.  W.^TT’S  L.VPERIME.N'TS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  AND 
PROPERTIES  OF  STEAM. 

Tins  distinguished  philosopher,  and  ingenious  inventor,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  state  of  his  knowledge  on  this  subject,  previous  to  inventing  his 
improved  steam-engine  (a). 

That  steam  is  condensed  by  coming  in  contact  with  cold  bodies,  and  com- 
municates its  heat  to  them.  Witness  the  common  still,  &c.  &c. 

That  evaporation  causes  the  cooling  of  the  evaporating  fluid,  and  of  other 
bodies  in  contact  with  it. 

That  water  and  other  liemids  will  boil  in  vacuo  at  very  low  temperatures ; viz. 
water  below  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit : this  had  been  shown  experimentally  by 
Dr.  Cullen. 

That  the  capacity  for  heat  (since  called  the  specific  heat)  is  much  smaller  in 
mercury  and  tin  than  in  water : this  had  been  shown  by  Dr.  Irvine ; and  Mr. 
Watt  had  himself  determined  the  capacities  fur  heat,  of  iron,  copper,  and  some 
sorts  of  woods,  comparatively  with  water. 

He  had  also  tned  some  experiments  on  the  volume  of  steam,  compared  with 
that  of  an  ecjual  weight  of  water.  And  on  the  elasticity  of  steam  at  various  tem- 
peratures greater  than  that  of  boiling  water,  with  an  approximation  to  the  law 
whieh  the  elasticity  follows  at  other  temperatures. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  could  be  evaporated  from  a certain  boiler,  by 
the  combustion  of  a pound  of  coals.  And  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  form  of 
steam,  which  was  expended  at  every  stroke,  by  a small  Newcomen’s  engine,  with  a 
wooden  cylinder  six  inches  diameter,  and  the  piston  making  a stroke  one  foot  long. 
Also  the  quantity  of  cold  water  required  in  every  stroke,  to  condense  the  steam  in 
that  cylinder,  so  as  to  give  the  piston  a working  power  of  nearly  7 lbs.  jier  square 
inch. 

On  comparing  the  latter  quantities,  be  was  unable  to  comprehend  how  that 
quantity  of  cold  water  could  be  heated  so  much,  by  its  admixture  with  so  small  a 
quantity  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam  ; and  after  trying  a direct  experiment  on  tho 
heat  of  steam  (as  related  in  p.  312)  he  consulted  his  friend  Dr.  Black,  who  then 
explained  to  Mr.  Watt  his  discovery  of  what  is  called  latent  heat. 

With  this  stock  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Watt  began  to  consider  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  steam-engine,  and  soon  satisfied  his  own  mind  that  the  following  are 
the  requisites  for  a complete  engine  ; viz.  that  as  water  boils  in  vacuo,  at  a tempera- 
ture below  lUO  degrees,  a good  vacuum  cannot  be  obtained,  unless  the  cylinder 
and  its  contents  are  cooled  at  every  stroke,  to  below  that  temperature.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  to  avoid  useless  condensation,  the  cylinder  ought  always  to  be  kept  as 
hot  as  the  steam  itself. 

On  considering  this  contradiction  between  the  two  important  requisites,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  they  might  be  reconciled,  by  performing  the  condensation  of 
the  steam  in  a separate  vessel  from  the  cylinder,  which  vessel  might  be  cooled 
down  to  as  low  a temperature  as  is  necessary  to  effect  a complete  condensation 

(a)  Sec  Mr.  Watt's  letter  of  iotroduction  to  his  revision  of  Dr.  Robison's  Memoir  on  the  Steam- 
Enpne,  dated  1814.  This  memoir,  with  many  raJuable  annotations  by  Mr.  Watt,  forms  part  of  an 
edition  of  Dr.  Robison’s  principal  wrltinea,  edited  by  Dr.  Brewster,  and  published  in  four  volumes, 
8vo.  1821. 
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therein,  without  sHecting  the  cylinder ; and  it  followed  as  a consequence,  that  as  the 
air  and  condensed  steam  could  not  be  blown  out  of  this  separate  condensing  vessel 
by  the  steam,  as  in  Newcomen’s  engine,  they  must  be  extracted  by  a pump,  or 
other  equivalent  contrivance. 

It  also  appeared,  that  to  avoid  the  cooling  of  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  by 
the  contact  of  the  atmospheric  air,  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  it  would  be 
adWsablc  to  apply  steam,  to  press  upon  the  piston,  instead  of  the  atmospheric  air. 
And,  lastly,  that  to  prevent  the  cylinder  from  being  cooled  by  the  external  air,  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  enclose  it  within  a case,  containing  steam,  and  again  to 
surround  that  case  with  wood,  or  other  substance  which  would  not  transmit  heat 
rapidly. 

tTius  the  philosophical  principles  of  the  invention  were  very  soon  arranged, 
but  it  cost  Mr.  Watt  an  immense  labour  to  reduce  them  to  practice  in  an  efficient 
manner.  The  form  of  the  engine  by  which  these  principles  were  carried  into 
effect  has  been  already  described,  and  also  its  progressive  improvements,  until  it 
became  a model  for  established  practice.  The  first  experiments  on  which  the 
principle  was  founded,  were  not  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  satisfy  the  mind 
of  the  philosopher,  though  they  enabled  the  mechanician  to  complete  his  invention. 
In  the  course  of  years,  Mr.  Watt  repeated  and  enlarged  his  experiments  in  the 
following  manner. 

Experiments  on  the  clastic  force  of  steam,  •when  confned  and  heated  to  different 
degrees  (jf  temperature.  Mr.  Watt’s  first  investigations  on  this  subject  were  made 
in  17&I>  by  ascertaining  only  a few  facts,  and  forming  from  them  an  approximation 
for  all  the  others,  as  already  mentioned  in  p.  31 1 : it  was  not  until  1773  and  177'* 
that  he  found  leisure  to  make  a complete  series  of  exact  experiments,  and  at  that 
time  no  other  philosopher  had  made  such  experiments.  Mr.  Watt  used  two  dif- 
ferent forms  of  apparatus ; one  which  he  used  at  first,  was  for  determining  the  tem- 
perature of  steam  when  its  elasticity  is  greater  than  that  of  the  atmospheric  air  ; 
but  he  afterwards  added  another  apparatus  for  smaller  elasticities. 

To  determine  the  temperature  of  steam  possessing  a greater  elasticity  than 
the  pressure  of  a column  of  mercury  30  inches  high,  he  used  a small  boiler  or 
digester,  fitted  with  a close  cover ; a glass  tube,  55  inches  long,  and  open  at  both 
ends,  was  inserted  through  a hole  in  the  cover,  and  made  ti^t  by  being  lapped 
round  with  paper ; the  lower  end  of  the  tube  was  immersed  in  mercury,  contained 
in  a small  cistern,  placed  within  the  digester.  A thermometer  was  also  applied  at 
another  hole  through  the  cover,  its  bulb  being  within  the  digester,  and  its  stem 
and  scale  outside ; the  bulb  was  kept  half  an  inch  from  the  cover,  by  a wooden 
collar. 

'fhe  annexed  sketch  of  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  will  serve  to  explain 
Mr.  Watt’s,  though  the  construction  is  somewhat  different.  A A is  a section  of 
the  digester  with  its  cover;  e f g h the  glass-tube,  to  receive  the  column  of  mer- 
cury ; the  ball  f forms  the  cistern,  but  in  Mr.  Watt’s  apparatus  it  was  an  open 
cistern  placed  within  the  digester ; n a is  the  thermometer.  B 6 c d is  a safety- 
valve  and  piston,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  W. 

'riiis  digester  beiug  half  filled  with  water,  its  cover  was  screwed  on  close,  and 
it  was  placed  over  a large  lamp,  to  heat  the  water.  Mlien  the  water  boiled,  the 
air  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  digester  was  allowed  to  escape  as  fast  as  it 
could  be  displaced  by  tnc  steam  proceeding  from  the  water,  but  it  was  supposed  that 
some  air  remained  to  the  last.  1 he  digester  was  heated  very  slowly,  and  as  the  steam 
accumulated,  and  increased  in  its  temperature,  its  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  internal  cistern,  raised  a column  of  mercury  in  the  tube ; the  height 
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to  which  this  column  was  raised  in  inches,  was  observed 
by  Mr.  Irvine,  who  assisted  Mr.  Watt,  and  expressed  the 
elasticity  of  the  confined  steam  ; whilst  Mr.  W att  himself 
observed  the  corresponding  degrees  of  temperature  in- 
dicated by  the  thermometer.  The  heat  was  kept  as  much 
as  possible  stationary  for  some  time  at  each  observation, 
and  the  whole  scries  occupied  some  hours. 

The  results  are  contained  in  the  annexed  table,  but 
the  column  of  mercury  is  there  stated  as  SO  inches  higher 
than  it  really  was,  because  it  is  intended  in  the  table  to 
express  the  absolute  elasticity  of  the  steam,  whereas  the 
elasticity  observed  was  only  the  excess  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Watt  remarks  that  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  this  series  of  observations,  and  at  a sub- 
sequent period  he  caused  them  to  be  repeated  by  Mr. 
Southern,  as  will  be  described  in  its  proper  date. 


Mr.  U’att’s  Ejrperimenis  on  the  Elas- 

tic  Force  of  Steam,  177  h. 

Temperature. 
Degree*  at 
yabr«nb<9i> 

Klailloljr. 
Indie*  of 
Mercury. 

Tetnpcratnre. 

Degree*. 

Inche*. 

213 

30 

2U1 

49 

215 

31 

242} 

50 

217 

32 

244} 

52 

219 

.33 

247 

54 

220i 

31- 

248} 

5f) 

222 

35 

250} 

58 

223  J 

30 

2.52} 

Go 

225 

37 

255 

02 

220} 

38 

257 

04 

228 

39 

259 

00 

229  i 

•lO 

201 

08 

231 

41 

202} 

70 

232J 

42 

2(U} 

260} 

72 

23t 

43 

74 

235 

44  • 

2(i8 

70 

230.} 

45 

209} 

78 

237} 

40 

271 

80 

238} 

47 

1 27‘^} 

82 

To  determine  the  cla.sticity  of  steam,  or  the  vapour  of  water,  when  its  tempe- 
rature is  lower  than  that  of  boiling  water,  Mr.  Watt  used  a different  apparatus, 
which  is  represented  in  the  sketch.  The  principal  part  was  a straight  glass  tube, 
of  the  size  usually  employed  for  barometers,  and  about  3(5  inches  long,  having  at 
the  upper  end  a ball  of  about  H inches  diameter,  which  was  capable  of  containing 
nearly  m much  as  the  rest  of  the  tube : the  lower  end  of  the  tube  was  open.  'The 
ball  of  this  tube  was  placed  in  a circular  tin  pan,  of  about  5 inches  diameter,  and  t 
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inches  deep ; a hole  being  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  near 
the  circumference,  and  a socket  soldered  into  the  hole,  to  receive 
the  tube,  which  being  lapped  with  paper  near  the  ball,  was  forced 
tight  into  the  socket,  so  that  the  b^l  remained  within  the  pan, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  tube  was  beneath  it. 

To  prepare  the  tube  for  the  experiments  it  was  inverted  with 
the  pan,  and  as  much  dean  mercury  poured  into  the  open  end, 
as  to  fili  the  ball,  then  the  rest  of  the  tube  w'as  quite  filled  with 
distilled  water,  fresh  boiled  j the  open  end  of  the  tube  being 
closed  by  the  finger,  the  tube  was  restored  to  its  proper  position 
with  the  ball  and  nan  uppermost,  and  then  the  mercury  ran  down 
into  the  tube,  and  the  water  ascended  into  the  ball.  'Hie  lower 
end  of  the  tube  l>eing  then  placed  in  a cistern  of  mercui*)’,  and 
the  finger  removed,  the  mercury  and  water  descended  in  the 
tube,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a barometer,  leaving  the  ball  void, 
except  from  such  vapour  as  might  rise  from  the  water  (a).  In 
this  state  a divided  scale  was  applied  by  the  side  of  the  tube,  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  cistern,  and  its  divisions  measured  the  height  at  which  the  mer- 
cury and  water  stood  in  the  tul)c  above  that  surface. 

The  tin  pan  was  next  filled  with  water,  to  surround  the  ball  ; 
and  a thermometer  w'as  placed  in  the  water,  to  determine  the  tem- 
perature, which  at  the  beginning  was  55  degrees.  Aller  standing 
some  time,  in  order  that  the  ball,  and  the  vapour  within  it,  might 
acquire  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  water,  the 


fa)  It  ta  essential  to  the  sccuracy  of  these  experiments,  tliat  the  air  should  I>e  completely 
excluded  from  the  ball,  when  it  is  filled  with  mercury  and  water;  for  this  purpose  all  the  same  pre- 
cautions were  used,  as  should  be  practised  in  filling  baromctcra,  and  as  arc  recommended  by  M.  De 
Luc,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Moditications  of  the  Atmosphere.  After  the  tube  was  first  filled,  ami  the 
column  allowed  to  subside,  it  was  agitated  to  make  the  column  oscillate;  then  after  allowing  it  to 
stand  some  time,  much  air  became  extricated  from  the  water,  as  was  shoiro  by  inclining  the  tube, 
so  as  to  lover  the  ball,  but  without  removing  the  lover  end  of  the  tube  from  the  cistern  of  nicrcurv ; 
the  water  then  returned  into  the  ball,  and  tilled  it  so  as  to  show  the  air  in  a small  bubble.  To  get 
rid  of  this  air,  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  being  stopped  with  the  finger  it  was  again  inverted,  the  air 
then  rose  to  the  open  end,  and  its  place  was  supplied  with  a drop  of  boiling  water. 

The  tube  being  restored  to  its  proper  position,  water  was  poured  into  the  tin  pan  and  heated  by 
a lamp  till  it  boiled.  The  heat  converting  the  water  in  the  ball  into  steam,  caused  the  mercury  to 
descend  in  the  tube,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  mercury'  in  the  cistern.  'I'he  water  in  the  pan  being 
tlien  suffered  to  cool,  the  mercury  rose  sgaln  in  the  tube,  but  not  so  high  as  before,  because  mure  air 
was  liberated  frini  the  water  by  the  boiling;  this  quantity  was  increased  by  agitating  the  tube,  and 
then  leaving  it  standing  erect  for  some  time.  The  air  thus  separated,  was  removed  from  the  tulie,  in 
tlte  same  manner  as  lieforc  ; and  the  same  series  of  operations  was  repeated,  till  the  water  l>ecaroc  so 
perfectly  cleared,  that  the  air  only  formed  a speck  the  sixe  of  a pin's  head,  even  when  expanded  by  a 
column  of  mercury  27  incheii  high. 

When  these  operations  had  been  fucressfully  conducted,  Mr.  Watt  found  that  the  column  of 
mercury  and  water  would  not  descend  out  of  the  ball  into  the  tube,  but  it  rcinaineil  suspended  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  water  to  the  glasa  of  the  ball,  althougli  the  column  of  mercury  was  34  inches  nigh, 
and  some  inches  of  water  above  that,  and  there  was  no  other  counter]M>isc  to  that  column,  except  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  The  tube  required  to  be 
violently  shaken  to  make  the  column  subside,  and  then  it  fell  down  suddenly,  and  settled  at  inches, 
leaving  a void  space  in  the  ball.  This  condition  of  the  ap|mratus  was  not  obtained,  till  after  much 
pains  had  been  taken  iu  inverting  and  reinverting  the  tube  again  and  again  ; it  had  also  1«en  uiffered 
to  stand  still,  after  these  operations  for  a long  time,  in  an  erect  positiou  with  the  ball  exhausted,  and 
then  the  air  which  had  accumulated  in  the  interval,  was  discharged. 
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column  of  mercury  was  oWrved,  and  found  to  be  28"  7«  inches  high  ; the  water 
above  it  being  6‘  5 inches  high  : the  whole  column  was  equivalent  to  29-  25  inches 
of  mercury.  At  the  same  time  the  common  atmospheric  barometer  stood  at  29‘  4 
inc.,  therefore  the  difference  ( = *15  of  an  inch)  was  the  column  of  mercury,  which 
was  supported  by  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  within  the  ball,  when  at  a temperature 
of  55  degrees. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, on  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern 
of  the  common  atmospheric 
barometer,  and  on  that  of 
the  apparatus  would  be  the 
same.  In  the  barometer, 
this  pressure  was  totally 
unbalanced  by  any  addition 
to  the  weight  of  the  co- 
lumn of  mercury,  because 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
was  a perfect  void.  But  in 
the  apparatus,  the  compound 
column  of  water  and  mer- 
cury, in  addition  to  their 
own  weight,  had  a slight 
pressure  exerted  on  the  top 
of  the  water,  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  vapour  con- 
tained in  the  hall ; hence, 
as  the  height  of  a column 
of  mercury  equivalent  to 
the  compound  column  of 
water  and  mercury,  fell 
short  of  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  common  barometer,  the  defi- 
cicnev  became  the  measure  of  the  absolute  elasticity  of  the  vapour  in  the  ball. 

To  fill  up  the  scries  of  experiments,  a lamp  was  applied  beneath  the  tin 
pan,  to  heat  the  water  within  it  very  slowly,  and  the  water  was  continually  stirred 
with  a feather,  to  diffuse  the  heat  equally.  When  the  thermometer  show’ed  an 
increase  of  10  degrees  of  temperature,  the  height  of  the  compound  column  of  water 
and  mercury  was  again  noted ; and  in  this  way  the  scale  was  continued  nearly  to 
the  boiling  point,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  series  of  experiments  made  by  the 
preceding  apparatus,  on  steam  of  greater  elasticity  than  the  atmospheric  air.  The 
results  of  this  series  of  experiments  are  contained  in  the  annexed  Table.  The 
atmospheric  barometer,  with  which  the  comparison  was  made,  stood  at  2<b  4 
inches. 

On  considering  the  whole  range  of  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of  steam, 
from  the  temperature  of  55  degrees,  and  O*  15  inches  elasticity,  up  to  the  tem- 
perature of  27* i degrees,  and  82  inches  cla.sticity  ; we  shall  find  the  elasticities  to 
increase  much  more  rapidly  than  the  temperatures,  so  much  so,  that  the  elasticities 
appear  to  proceed  by  a sort  of  geometrical  progression,  whilst  the  temperatures 
proceed  by  an  arithmetical  progression  ; this  is  not  exactly  the  case,  but  the  elas- 
ticitics  approximate  to  such  a law. 
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This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  many  fallacious  notions  respecting  the 
mechanical  power,  which  may  be  exerted  by  steam  of  a great  elastic  force,  in  pre- 
ference to  steam  of  the  ordinary  elasticity ; and  because  the  elastic  force  which 
steam  will  exert  to  burst  open  any  vessel  in  which  it  is  confined,  is  found  to  be 
very  quickly  obtained  by  an  increase  of  temperature,  it  has  been  supposed  that  a 
much  greater  mechanical  power  may  be  derived  from  the  same  heat  when  accu- 
mulated into  steam  of  a high  temperature,  than  when  applied  in  steam  of  a less 
elasticity.  In  reality,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  produce  a given  quantity  or 
bulk  of  steam,  bears  no  direct  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  that  steam,  but  is 
nearly  according  to  its  elasticity ; so  that  highly  elastic  steam  requires  as  much 
more  heat  fur  its  formation,  as  it  is  more  clastic ; for  it  is  in  fact  only  a greater 
quantity  of  heat  and  water  crowded  into  a smaller  space ; and  hence,  any  greater 
power  that  it  possesses,  will  be  obtained  at  a proportionably  greater  expenditure  of 
neat. 

Mr.  Watt  also  made  a series  of  similar  experiments,  with  the  same  apparatus,  on  the  elasticity 
ot  the  vapour  proceeding  from  a saturated  solution  of  cuiimon  salt,  when  heated  to  ditferent  tem- 
peratures; he  found  this  litjuid  to  be  more  tree  from  air,  than  pure  water,  but  it  was  very  difficult 
to  disengage  it  from  the  air  which  it  did  contain. 

In  the  same  manner  he  tried  another  set  of  experiments,  on  the  "jpour  of  spirits  of  wine.  The 
results  of  these  two  sets  of  experiments  are  contained  in  the  following  Tables. 


Elasticities  s>f  the  Vapour  of  Spirits 
qf  Wine. 

Temperatum 
Degree*  of 
FahrvDhdt. 

Klaitidtj. 
Indies  of 
Afertury. 

Tempermture. 

Elssiiciijv 

Inches. 

34 

O'  29 

m 

M’  10 

40 

003 

H6i 

15-03 

67 

1’  00 

usi 

15- or 

8d 

2’ 81 

151 

16'  01 

0.5 

.3-  74 

1521 

17-83  i 

103 

4*73 

155 

18’ ao 

1 10 

5- 83 

157 

19-73  1 

1 U 

6' 58 

160 

20-  71 

120 

7-19 

I62i 

21-65  1 

lO-IJ 

S'  40 

164 

22- 

128 

9-  40 

166 

23-53  1 

132 

10  ’ 34 

167 

24-  47 

135 

11-39 

168 

2.5-  40  1 

139 

J4».  21 

169 

26-  35  ; 

Hl^ 

13  15 

171 

27-30  ' 

i 

1 AtnuMpheric  burometer  29'  4 indies.  ’ 

Elasticities  of  the  Vapour  nf  the  Solution 
qf  Salt  in  Water. 

Tempersturc. 
Degree*  of 
Fahienheit. 

Elasticity. 
Inches  of 
Mercury- 

Tecnperaturc. 

Degrees- 

Elutkity. 

Inches. 

•16 

0-  01 

187 

18*  67 

76 

0-86 

1031 

14-30 

85 

O’M 

I95| 

15-34 

92 

0-81 

I08i 

Id-  95 

113 

1.79 

2U4 

17-  16 

120 

2-63 

203A 

13*  10 

130 

3-54 

2Q5\ 

iShos 

U7 

4-45 

207 

19*  94 

154 

5-86 

268 

20*  66 

160 

6*  97 

210 

21*60 

165 

7-» 

212 

22-  74 

169 

8- 13 

2U 

23*66 

171 

9-03 

2J6 

24-60 

177 

9-94 

2IB 

25-53 

180 

10*63 

220 

26-50 

183 

11*70 

1 Atmospheric  barometer  29*  3 inches- 

Note.  100  parts  of  water,  at  GO  degrees  of  temperature,  will  dissolve  3J-  4*  parts  of  common 
salt,  and  the  saturated  solution  will  be  1*  ise  times  heavier  than  pure  water. 

Nate-  Respecting  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Watt's  experiments  on  elasticities  ss  above,  with  the 
subsequent  repetitions  of  the  same  series,  by  .Mr.  Southern  in  1706,  Mr.  Watt  remarks  that  his 
experiments  may  be  reconciled  with  Mr.  Southern's,  by  adding  two-tenths  of  an  inch  to  all  the 
columns  of  mercury  expressing  the  elasticities ; this  is  on  the  supposition  that  bis  atmosnberic 
barometer,  with  which  the  oompauison  was  made,  bad  its  scale  placed  two-tanths  of  an  inch  too  low. 
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Experiments  to  determine  the  volume  qf  steam  of  the  same  elasticity  as  the 
atmospheric  air,  compared  with  an  equal  weight  of  water.  In  other  words,  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a given  measure  of  steam,  or  the  rela- 
tion between  the  volume  and  the  weight  of  steam ; for,  as  heat  has  no  effect  on 
the  weight  of  bodies,  any  quantity  of  liquid  water  being  rarefied  by  heat  into 
elastic  steam,  will  weigh  just  the  same  when  in  the  state  of  steam,  as  it  did  when 
in  the  state  of  water ; and  the  present  question  is,  how  much  the  volume  of  the 
water  is  expanded  in  order  to  enect  its  rarefaction  into  steam  of  the  same  elas- 
ticity as  the  atmospheric  air. 

For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Watt,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Black,  made  a series  of 
experiments,  in  which  he  used  a florence  flask  capable  of  containing  about  a pound 
of  water,  but  only  about  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  was  put  into  it ; a glass  tube 
was  fitted  into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  so  as  to  reach  down  into  it  nearly  to  touch  the 
surface  of  the  water ; this  tube  was  open  at  both  ends,  and  was  secured  to  the  neck 
of  the  flask  by  lapping  it  with  packthread  covered  with  glaziers’  putty.  Tlie  flask 
thus  prepareu,  was  placed  in  an  upright  position  in  a tin  reflecting  oven,  and 
placea  before  a fire,  so  as  to  make  the  contained  water  boil  gradually,  but  with  a 
heat  very  little  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  'Fhe  steam  which  ascended  from 
the  water,  being  lighter  than  the  air  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  dis- 
placed and  expelled  that  air  through  the  tube ; and  it  was  presumed,  that  by  the 
time  that  the  last  drop  of  water  was  evaporated,  the  flask  would  become  entirely 
filled  with  steam.  It  was  then  removed  from  the  fire  and  cooled,  by  blowing  a 
current  of  air  against  the  bottom  part  of  the  outside  of  the  flask,  so  as  to  occasion 
all  the  steam  to  condense,  and  collect  into  one  drop  of  water  at  that  place.  After 
the  flask  had  become  quite  cold,  the  glass  tube  was  taken  out,  and  the  flask  with 
the  contained  drop  of  water,  accuratmy  weighed. 

The  flask  was  then  heated  again,  until  the  drop  of  water  became  entirely 
evaporated  from  it,  and  the  inside  was  then  perfectly  dried,  by  making  the  flask 
hot,  and  blowing  air  into  it  with  a pair  of  bellows,  so  that  no  water  or  humidity 
remained  within  it ; in  this  state  it  was  weighed  again,  and  found  to  be  4}  grains 
less  than  before  : this  was  consequently  the  weight  of  the  flask  full  of  steam. 
Lastly,  the  flask  being  filled  with  water,  it  then  weighed  about  7492  grain  smorc 
than  when  it  was  empty.  Now  7492  -f-  4*  333  gives  1727  for  the  volume  of  steam 
of  the  same  elasticity  as  the  atmospheric  air,  and  of  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  the  volume  of  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water  being  1 . 

Tlic  experiment  was  repeated  with  nearly  the  same  result,  and  then  a third 
time,  when  the  flask  was  supposed  to  be  wholly  filled  with  steam,  it  was  inverted 
whilst  still  hot,  and  the  orihcc  of  the  tube  immersed  in  cold  water,  which  was 
drawn  up  into  the  flask  as  it  cooled,  and  nearly  filled  it,  except  a small  bubble  of 
air  about  equal  to  a half  ounce  measure  of  water,  which  showed  that  the  air  had 
not  been  perfectly  displacetl  by  the  steam. 

In  subsequent  experiments  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Watt 
omitted  to  apply  the  glass  tube  to  the  flask,  as  above, 
but  he  merely  placed  the  flask  on  its  side  in  the  oven, 
with  the  neck  inclining  downwards,  and  the  mouth  closed 
by  a cork,  having  a notch  cut  in  the  lower  side,  so  as  to 
leave  a free  passage,  at  the  very  lowest  part,  in  order  that 
the  steam  rising  from  the  water  in  the  flask,  might  dis- 
place all  the  air  from  the  upper  part  thereof,  and  fill  the  whole  capacity  with  steam. 
Jlr.  Watt  finally  concluded,  from  a review  of  all  his  experiments,  that  one  mea- 
sure (f  liquid  water  rarefied  by  heat,  will  produce  eighteen  hundred  measures  of 
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Steam  o/'212  degrees  of  temperature,  and  <f  a sufficient  elasticity  to  support  a 
column  of  mcrcuri/SO  inches  high.  Upon  this  Mr.  M’att  grounded  all  his  future 
calculations  (a) ; and  he  remarks,  that  from  his  experience  in  actual  practice,  he 
aflcnvards  had  reason  to  think  that  tlie  expansion  is  rather  more  than  this  com- 
putation ; but  more  recent  experiments  show  the  expansion  to  be  I700  times. 

These  experiments  are  not  to  be  considered  as  very  accurate,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  weigh  the  vessel  with  sufficient  precision,  and  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is 
very  uncertain,  nor  is  it  ensured  that  all  the  air  is  displaced  by  the  steam. 

Experiments  on  the  quantity  qfheat  required  to form  steam.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black  in  I76I,  that  a much  greater  quantity  of  heat  must 
be  communicated  to  water,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  steam,  than  will  be  afterwards 
perceptible  in  that  steam  by  the  thermometer,  so  that  the  heat  becomes  concealed, 
or  as  he  termed  it,  latent  in  the  steam  ; and  heat  when  in  this  latent,  or  concealed 
state,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  elastic  form  which  the  water  assumes.  For 
instance,  when  water  is  boiling  in  an  open  vessel,  its  temperature  will  be  212  de- 
grees, and  the  steam  which  rises  from  it,  will  be  at  the  same  temperature,  of  212 
a^.  ; but  neveitheless  the  steam  contains  within  itself  a great  quantity  of  heat, 
more  than  an  equal  weight  of  water  of  the  same  temperature.  This  excess  of  heat 
in  the  elastic  steam  beyond  that  which  is  contained  in  an  equal  weight  of  water 
at  the  same  temperature,  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  or  its  heat  of  elasticity. 

The  experiments  which  Dr,  Black  made  himself  ujion  this  subject,  were  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a great  quantity  of  heat  in  a latent  state 
in  steam,  but  not  being  sufficiently  precise  to  determine  its  quantity  satisfactorily, 
Mr.  Watt  made  a set  of  experiments  with  greater  care  in  I78I  ; he  proceeded 
by  mixing  steam  and  cold  water  together  in  known  proportions  in  the  following 
manner.  Water  was  boiled  and  converted  into  steam  in  a common  tea-kettle, 
from  the  s-pout  of  which  it  was  conveyed  by  a pipe,  into  a pan  of  water,  the  end 
of  the  pipe  being  turned  down,  and  immersed  in  the  water,  so  that  the  steam 
was  condensed  thcrei'n,  and  communicated  all  its  heat  to  that  water,  by  mixing 
with  it. 

The  tea-kettle  was  filled  with  water,  half  way  up  the  entry  of  the  spout,  and 
the  lid  being  fitted  on  tight,  and  luted  with  oatmeal  paste,  was  fastened  down  by  a 
piece  of  wood  reaching  up  to  the  handle.  The  copper  pipe  was  fitted  quite  tight 
to  the  spout  at  one  end,  and  the  other  end  was  bent  down  for  3 inches;  the  pipe 
was  5 feet  long,  and  ^ of  an  inch  diameter  inside,  the  copper  ,V  of  ‘ooh  thick  ; 
it  was  extended  frem  the  spout  of  the  kettle,  in  an  inclined  direction,  the  bent 
end  being  about  2 feet  higher  than  the  spout ; the  orifice  of  the  extreme  end, 

(a)  Mr.  Smcftton  made  several  experimeuta  of  tlie  same  kind  as  the  above;  bv  weighin|'  a tkio 
Florrnre  flask  of  four  inches  dianicterj  first  when  it  whs  pcrfecti)'  dry  ami  empt?a  and  afterwards 
when  it  was  full  of  water  ; then  pouring  out  all  the  water,  except  a small  quantity,  he  put  the  flaak  on 
the  fire,  and  made  that  water  boil  strongly.  The  neck  of  the  flask  being  o|>en  the  steam  escaped, 
until  the  last  drop  of  water  disappeared,  and  at  that  instant  he  stopped  up  the  mouth  to  retain  the 
steam  which  was  within  it.  The  flask  being  thus  filled  with  steam  of  an  elastic  force  equal  to  that 
of  atmospheric  air,  was  weighed  in  tliat  state,  and  deducting  the  weiglit  of  the  empty  flask  from  each 
of  these  ex{>erimeiit.s,  their  comparison  gave  the  pro^irtion  of  the  weiglit  of  any  bulk  of  water,  to 
that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  steam  ; this,  by  the  mean -of  six  dilferent  experiments,  he  determined  to  be 
2459  times.  Dut  suspecting  that  some  air  was  contained  in  the  fla»k  along  with  the  steam,  and 
made  it  appear  lighter  than  it  really  was,  he  iiiverteil  the  mouth  of  the  flask  in  water,  when  it  was 
filleil  with  the  hot  steam,  and  found  it  to  draw  up  the  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  descrilied  by 
Mr.  iSarery  (sec  p-  100);  hut  it  did  not  quite  fill  with  water,  fur  a small  bubble  of  air  remained  in 
the  flx-sk,  and  this  he  estimated  to  lie  such  a jKirtion  of  the  whole  content,  as  induced  him,  after  a 
communication  with  Mr.  Watt  upon  the  same  subject,  to  reduce  hi-s  estimate  of  the  expansion  from 
24^9  times  to  1 800  times,  which  was  the  prop<irt ion  they  both  adopted  in  their  subsequent  calculations. 
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was  dimiaished  by  fitting'  a cork  into  it,  and  this  was  perforated  with  a hole 
about  t's  of  inch  diameter,  which  was  kept  open  by  a piece  of  quill. 

The  tin  pan  was  4 inches  deep  and  6 inches  diameter,  and  had  exactly 
pounds  of  cold  water  poured  into  it  ( this  quantity  filled  it  nearly  2^  inches  deep. 
The  pan  was  supported  upon  a piece  of  flannel  folded  up  ; but  before  the  extremity 
of  the  bent  pipe  was  immersed  m the  water,  the  kettle  was  made  to  boil  rapidly,  to 
throw  out  steam,  until  the  pipe  becoming  quite  hot,  all  water  ceased  to  drop  from 
the  quill,  and  then  it  emitted  a steady  current  of  dry  steam.  This  being  the  case, 
the  end  of  the  tube  was  immersed  in  the  water  in  the  pan  (the  temperature  of 
which  was  previously  noted)  and  the  issuing  steam,  was  condensed  in  the  water 
with  a crackling  noise  ; the  water  was  stirred  about  with  a feather,  to  distribute 
the  heat  which  it  acquired  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  the  ther- 
mometer was  introduced  to  ascertain  the  accession  of  temperature.  When  it 
reached  between  8t)  or  90  degrees,  the  experiment  was  commonly  concluded,  and 
the  water  in  the  pan  was  immediately  covered  up  with  a circular  disk  of  strong 
paper  prepared  with  linseed  oil,  and  dried  in  a stove  ; this  cover  was  to  prevent 
evaporation  of  the  water.  The  pan  was  then  accurately  weighed,  to  find  how 
much  the  svater  had  gained  in  quantity,  by  the  condensed  steam  : the  tin  pan  and 
the  paper  disk  had  been  previously  counterpoised  in  the  balance  when  quite  dry. 

A number  of  experiments  were  made  in  this  manner  in  a room  where 
the  air  was  usually  56  deg.  (see  the  table).  The  tin  pan  was  afterwards  made 
dry,  and  placed  half  an  hour  in  the  air  of  a room  at  40  degrees  to  acquire  that 
temperature,  and  then  2 pounds  of  water  at  76  deg.,  being  poured  into  the 
pan,  that  water  became  cooled  to  7^1  ; whence  it  was  concluded,  that  out  of  every 
44  degrees  of  temperature,  in  2.^  pounds  of  water,  the  pan  absorbed  a degree. 


Mr.  Watt's  Experiments  on  the  Heat  of  Steam , 1781. 

Cold  wttcr. 

Tenperetur*  of 

Tempersture 
nioed  therdiv. 

D.*. 

Weight  of  the 

Sun  of  the 
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Tempwsture. 
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D.*. 

condensed 
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Ortisu. 

smuble  and 
Uteot  heat. 

Latent  heat. 
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49 
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675 
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938  5 

45 

86  ® 

42 

680-5 

1166-® 

954  5 

45 

85  5 

41 

664  9 

1I6.V6 

953-9 

Dr.  Priestley  was  present  with  hlr.  WaU«  daring  some  of  these  experimenta. 


Example  of  one  of  the  experimenta ; 17500  graina  of  water  in  the  pan,  at  43^  degrees,  at  the 
commenoemeat,  and  at  the  end  18  260  grrins  at  89r>  Therefore  the  weight  of  the  steam  con- 
densed was  760  grains;  the  accession  of  heat  by  the  water  was  46  degrees,  and  allowing  ^ a degree 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  pan  s 46|  deg. 

The  rule  for  finding  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  from  such  experiments,  is  as  follows.  Multiply 
the  original  weight  of  the  cold  water,  which  received  the  augmentation  of  heat,  by  the  number  of 
degrees  of  temperature  communicated  to  it  by  the  steam ; this  product  being  divided  by  the  a4xes- 
sioa  to  the  weight  of  that  water,  by  the  steam  which  communicated  the  heat  (that  is,  by  the  weigh* 
of  the  condeosi^  steam),  the  quuUent  will  be  the  degrees  of  temperature  which  the  steam  has  lost ; 
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to  this  add  the  temperature  it  retained ; via.  that  of  the  hot  water  at  the  roncluaioii  of  the  cxperi. 
neat,  and  we  hare  the  whole  heat  of  the  steam,  or  the  aura  of  its  sensible  and  latent  neat. 
Laatlv,  by  deducting:  therefrom  the  sensible  heat  of  the  steam,  the  remainder  is  the  latent  beat. 

Thus  17  600  i^rains  of  water  X 46i  degrees  of  heat  gained  =:  813  760  -i*  76o  grains  of  steam 
= 1070  deg.  lost.  To  this  add  89i  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture,  and  we  hare  Il69| 
for  the  Slim  of  the  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  the  steam  ; and  deducting  the  sensible  heat  SIS  deg., 
leaves  94Tj  forthc  latent  heat  of  the  steam,  according  to  this  experiment;  and  others  gave  nearly  the 
same  result,  as  is  stated  in  the  preceding  table. 

Two  other  experiments  of  this  set  have  been  rejected,  Irecausc  they  gave  a 
much  le.ss  result  than  the  others ; the  mean  of  those  which  are  retained  gives  949-  9 
for  the  latent  heat.  There  was  no  allowance  made  in  the  calculations,  for  the  heat 
which  must  liave  been  communicated  to  the  surrounding  air  from  the  tin-pan,  and 
from  the  water  it  contained,  during  the  progress  of  each  experiment,  which  lasted 
from  four  to  six  minutes ; hence  this  determination  is  rather  below  what  it  should 
be,  and,  in  consequence,  Mr.  Watt  afterwards  adopted  960  for  the  latent  heat  of 
steam,  of  Sl‘2  degrees  of  temperature,  and  possessing  an  elasticity  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a column  of  mercurj-  SO  inches  hign. 

Or  in  more  exact  terms;  y//iy  iccight  of  steam  of  212  degrees  of  sensible 
temperature,  contains  as  much  more  heat  in  a latent  slate,  than  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  at  the  same  temperature  of  212  deg,  as  would  be  capable  of  heating  960 
times  that  weight  of  water,  so  much  as  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree. 

Note.  If  we  speak  of  quantities  of  heat  as  being  so  many  degrees,  we  must 
specify  the  substance,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  whose  tem- 
perature would  be  raised  so  many  degrees  after  it  has  absorbed  the  quantity  of 
heat  in  question  ; without  this  condition  the  thermometer  aiibrds  no  measure  of 
quantities  of  heat ; and  it  would  be  an  improper  expression,  to  say  that  the  latent 
heat  is  960  degrees ; for,  in  fact,  that  number  only  expresses  the  quantity  of 
water,  which  will  be  warmed  one  degree,  by  a certain  quantity  of  heat,  which  we 
designate  by  its  capability  to  produce  that  effect. 

Mr.  M'att  also  made  some  experiments  on  the  latent  heat  of  steam  of  a low 
temperature  in  1763,  and  rc]>catcd  them  in  1783,  but  not  with  sufficient  precision 
to  determine  the  exact  quantity.  He  found  that  water  would  distil  rapidly  in  vacuo 
at  the  temperature  of  146  deg.  and  he  estimated  the  latent  heat  of  steam  in  that 
case  to  be  about  KXX).  Some  other  coarse  experiments  made  him  suppose  that 
the  whole  heat  of  steam  (that  is,  the  .sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  of  steam) 
would  be  found  to  be  a constant  quantity,  at  all  temperatures  and  elasticities.  This 
hypothesis  has  been  rather  conOmied  by  succeeding  experimenters. 

Mr.  Watt  cnnductcd  hia  experimenta  nn  the  diRtillation  of  water  in  racuo  tn  the  foU 
lowinj^  manner.  He  cooetnicted  a nmalt  of  a close  vessel,  or  boiler,  made  of  tin 

plate,  and  surrounded  on  the  <»uttiidc  with  water  contained  in  an  external  vessel,  which  was  placed 
upon  a chafinf^-dish,  to  heat  it,  and  cause  the  water  to  boil ; the  water  in  the  external  vessel  formed 
a water-balh,  to  transmit  the  heat  uniformly  to  the  water  contained  in  the  internal  vessel,  or  still.  A 

Sipe  proceetleil  from  the  still,  to  convey  the  steam  priduced  therein,  to  a close  refrigerator  or  con- 
ensing  vessel,  also  made  of  tin  plate,  in  the  form  of  two  cones  joined  base  to  base.  Tbia  refrigerator 
was,  at  one  period  of  the  experiment,  wholly  immersed  in  a tin  pan  cootaining  a known  quantity  of 
water,  at  a known  temperature. 

The  quantity  of  heat  latent  in  the  steam  which  came  over  from  the  still  through  the  pip^,  was 
deduced  from  the  increase  of  the  temperature  of  this  water  surrounding  the  refrigerator.  The 
quantity  of  the  steam  was  determined  by  that  of  the  condensed  water  collected  in  the  refrigerator, 
and  the  temperature  of  that  water  was  noted. 

To  ct>mmence  the  exfieriment,  a pint  of  water  was  poured  into  the  still,  and  as  much  into  the 
outside  bath  j but  the  'refrigerator  was  not  yet  inimcrscfl  in  its  vessel  of  water.  Heat  was  then 
applied,  to  make  the  water  in  the  still  boil  very  rapidly,  so  a.s  to  raise  steam,  and  drive  out  the  air, 
from  all  parts  of  the  spparatus,  through  boles  left  open  for  that  purpose;  when  it  was  thought  that 
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the  air  waa  oompleteljr  cleared,  and  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  made  ver^  hot,  these  holes  were 
stopped,  and  the  apparatus  was  cooled,  by  Bllinj^  up  the  bath  with  cold  water,  so  as  to  quite  corer  the 
still.  This  cooHoit  produced  an  exhaustion  within  the  apparatus,  which  was  allowed  to  stand,  until  it 
was  thoud^t  that  the  tin  of  the  refriferator,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as  well  as  the  rare  steam 
within  them,  had  come  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  water  in  the  bath  surroundine  the  still. 
The  refrif^erator  was  assumed  to  contain  no  condensed  water  at  this  period,  because  it  had  hitherto 
been  hotter  than  the  steam  within  it,  and  could  not  therefore  condense  any  of  that  steam. 

In  this  state  the  refrigerator  was  completely  immersed  in  the  water  in  the  tin  pan,  which  was 
6 inches  de^,  by  8f  inc.  diam.  and  contained  831)  g^rains  of  water,  then  at  51}  defaces  of  tern* 

Seraturo.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  bath  was  intended  to  be  kept  up  uniformly  to  134 
e^.;  but  it  rather  increased  during  the  experiment,  which  lasted  9 minutes,  so  as  to  become  158 
deg- at  the  conclusion,  or  about  1-16  deg.  for  the  mean:  with  this  temperature  the  water  lathe 
■till  kejit  boiling  all  the  time,  and  sending  orer  rare  steam,  through  the  pipe  into  the  refrigerator, 
where  it  was  condensed  by  the  cold  of  the  surrounding  water;  that  U,  by  communicating  its  latent 
heat  thereto ; so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  the  temperature  of  that  water  had  become 
61  deg  haring  gained  9^  deg. 

The  pan  of  water  was  now  remored,  and  the  air  admitted  into  the  still,  so  as  to  put  a stop  to 
the  distillation ; the  water  arising  from  the  condensed  steam  was  drained  out  of  the  refrigerator, 
and  found  to  bo  62  degrees  of  temperature;  and  it  weighed  534  grains,  to  which  6 were  added,  to 
allow  for  what  would  not  drain  out,  making  540  grains. 

The  refrigerator,  which  was  a double  cone  made  of  tin  plate,  weighed  1000  grains,  and  being 
about  7^  times  the  specific  grarity  of  water,  its  bulk  was  equal  to  134^  grains  of  water.  The  capa- 
city of  tin,  for  beat,  being  about  } of  that  of  an  equal  rolume  of  water,  the  metal  of  this  cone  must 
bare  absorbed  about  as  much  heat  as  101  grains  of  water  would  have  done  in  like  circumstances.  Its 
temperature,  at  the  beginning,  was  134  deg.  but  on  being  cooled  by  the  water  of  the  refrigeratory  to 
62  ueg.  it  must  hare  lost  72  deg.:  as  this  heat  was  communicated  to  the  water,  the  quantity  of  water 
(101  grains)  equivalent  to  the  cone,  must  be  deducted  from  the  62  800  grains,  leaving  62  699  grains 
of  water  for  refrigeration. 

An  addition  must  be  made  to  this  as  an  equivalent  for  the  tin  of  the  pan,  in  which  that  water 
was  contiuned,  or  at  least  for  so  much  of  the  tin  as  was  In  contact  with  the  contained  water;  this 
weighed  9600  grains,  and  was  equal  in  bulk  to  12S0  grains  of  water,  but  its  capadtv  for  beat,  being 
only  } of  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  it  follows  that  960  grains  of  water  would  hare  absorbed  as 
much  heat  as  the  tin  pan  did. 

Hence  the  total  weight  of  water  heated  should  be  accounted  as  (62  699+9^0  =)  63  659  ^ains; 
according  to  the  former  rule  this  must  be  multiplied  by  9' degrees  of  temperature  acquired  = 
588846,  and  this  product  being  divided  by  540  grains  of  cooden^  steam,  gives  1089;  to  which 
adding  62  deg.,  the  temperature  of  the  condensed  steam,  we  hare  1151  for  the  sum  of  the  sensible 
and  latent  heat.  This  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  experiments ; or,  deducting  the  sensible  beat 
146  deg.  leaves  1005  for  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam. 

Mr.  Watt  remarks,  " I am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  this  experiment ; too 
many  things  are  taken  by  estimation,  which  ought  to  have  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  and  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  was  not  so  great  as  it  might  have  been,  or  as  I have  obtained  in  some  other 
experiments.  The  vacuum  ought  to  have  been  maiie  more  perfect  by  repeatedly  boiling  the  water, 
condensing  the  steam,  and  blowing  out  the  air,  until  the  distillation  should  take  place  at  70  or  80 
degrees. 

''The  capacity  of  the  refrigerator  for  heat  should  have  been  examined  accurately;  and  it 
hould  have  been  made  to  take  off  from  the  steam  pipe,  in  order  that  it  might  have  been  weighed 
before  and  after  each  experiment,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  which  adhered  to  the  inside." 
M.  de  Luc  attended  Mr.  Watt  during  the  above  experiment  in  1783. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  same  weight  of  steam  (or  of  water  in  the  state  of 
steam)  always  contains  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  or  very  nearly  so,  let  the  tem- 
perature and  elasticity  of  the  steam  be  what  it  may  ; one  part  of  that  heat  is 
sensible  to  the  thermometer,  and  occasions  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam ; and 
the  remainder  of  the  heat  being  latent  in  the  steam,  or  insensible  to  the  ther- 
mometer, occasions  the  expansion  of  volume  from  the  state  of  liquid  water,  into 
elastic  steam. 

It  would  follow,  that  when  the  expansion  of  volume  is  greater,  the  quantity 
of  heat  in  a latent  state  must  be  greater.  Also  that  the  masticity  being  less, 
when  the  volume  is  greater,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  in  a sensible  state 
will  be  less,  when  that  which  is  in  a latent  state  b greater. 
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Note.  This  supposes  that  the  steam  is  in  contact  with  liquid  water,  so  as  to 
be  at  liberty  to  take  up  as  much  of  that  water,  as  will  satisfy  the  natural  dispo- 
sition of  water  and  steam  to  receive  heat.  The  steam  may  then  be  said  to  be 
saturated  with  water. 

We  may  conclude  Mr.  Watt’s  investi(^tions,  respecting  steam,  with  the 
remark  that  although  the  results  of  his  expenments  were  not  fully  satisfactory  to 
himself,  and  therefore  he  caused  them  all  to  be  repeated  some  years  aflerwards,  it 
appears  that  his  deductions  were  correct ; and  any  slight  want  of  precision  which 
there  might  have  been  in  his  quantities,  must  have  b^n  quite  insensible  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  to  practice.  All  Mr.  Watt’s  experiments  as  above 
recorded,  are  sufficient  approximations  to  the  exact  truth,  to  be  safe  guides  to 
practical  engineers ; but,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  tables  will  be  calculated 
according  to  more  exact  experiments  on  steam. 

Mr.  Watt's  experiments  were  not  published  till  1831,  in  his  annotations  on 
Dr.  Robison’s  Memoir;  nor  was  there  any  publication  of  experiments  on  steam 
until  1790,  when  M.  Bettancourt,  in  France,  made  a series  upon  the  elasticities 
of  steam  at  different  temperatures. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  Application  of  the  Steam  Engine  to  produce  continuom  Circular 
Motion,  for  fcorkw"  Mills  and  Machineri/. 

This  was  another  grand  invention  made  by  Mr.  M^att  about  the  year  1784, 
and  which  he  soon  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  his  engines  have  been  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  working  mills,  or  any  kind  of  machinery,  as  well  as 
water-wheels ; and  in  most  large  manufactories,  these  engines  now  supply  the 
place  of  water,  wind,  or  horse-mills,  so  that,  instead  of  carrying  the  work  to  the 
power,  the  prime  mover  is  placed  wherever  it  is  most  convenient  to  the  manufac- 
turer. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England  and  Scotland 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  their  great  prosperity,  have  been  entirely  owing  to 
Mr.  Watt’s  invention  of  the  rotative  steam-engine  ; for  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, by  any  other  means  yet  known,  to  have  obtained  sufficient  power  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  which  is  now  executed  by  its  assistance,  or  to  have  esta- 
blished the  present  system  of  manufacturing  which  is  so  advantageous  to  this 
country. 

The  general  application  of  steam  power,  to  manufacturing  purposes,  is  with 
much  justice,  attributed  to  Mr.  Watt,  for  although  the  atmospheric  engine  is 
very  capable  of  working  mills,  and  is  actually  in  use  for  such  purposes  to  a 
considerable  extent,  yet  without  Mr.  Watt’s  improvements,  which  gave  certainty 
and  regularity  to  its  action,  and  diminished  the  consumption  of  fuel,  the  steam- 
engine  could  not  have  been  beneficially  employed  in  a great  number  of  cases 
where  it  is  now  the  prime  mover.  The  application  of  steam  power  to  produce 
circular  motion  for  mills,  is  quite  an  era  in  the  history  of  mechanical  inventions, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  record  the  various  attempts  which  were  made,  before  it  was 
brought  to  bear. 

In  Papin’s  project  in  1690,  he  proposed  to  employ  several  of  his  new  cylin- 
ders and  pistons,  with  toothed  racks  formed  on  the  piston  rods,  in  order  to  act 
upon  pinions  so  fitted  on  a common  axis  as  to  give  that  axis  a continuous  circu- 
lar motion,  by  the  alternate  and  successive  actions  of  the  pistons  of  the  different 
cylinders  ; and  he  proposed  to  row  boats,  by  means  of  paddle  wheels  fixed  upon 
such  an  axis,  (see  p.  98.)  Thus  wc  see  that  the  idea  of  continuous  circular  mo- 
tion is  coeval  with  the  first  notion  of  the  cylinder  engine. 

Also  in  1()98,  Mr.  Savery  in  his  demand  for  a patent,  announces  his  fire- 
engine  as  licing  of  great  use  f or  working  all  sorts  of  mills  ; and  in  his  Miner’s 
Friend,  1702.  he  describes  his  plan  for  working  mills  with  w'atcr-wheels ; to  be 
supplied  with  artificial  falls  of  water  which  had  been  previously  raised  by  his  fire- 
engines,  (see  pp.  117  and  12i2.) 

'I'his  method  of  raising  water  to  turn  the  mill,  by  falling  liack  on  a water- 
wheel, was  aftenvards  frequently  put  in  practice,  (see  p.  296),  before  the  more 
simple  plan  was  adopted  of  applying  the  force  of  the  engine  at  once  to  the 
mill,  by  means  of  a crank  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  the  main  axis  of  the  mill,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a man  turns  a grindstone  by  a winch  handle. 

In  the  common  foot  lathe,  or  in  a spinning-wheel,  the  reciprocating  motion 
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given  to  the  treadle  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  is  made  to  act  by  a crank  and  fly- 
wheel, so  as  to  produce  a continuous  rotative  motion  ; this  is  an  old  invention  of 
great  merit,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  first  idea  of  a rotative  steam- 
engine,  to  any  person  who  had  considered  the  action  of  that  simple  machine  ; 
for  it  would  seem  very  easy  to  apply  the  piston  rod  of  a Newcomen’s  engine,  to 
give  successive  impulses  to  the  treadle,  in  lieu  of  the  workman’s  foot.  But  to  carry 
such  an  invention  into  effect,  it  required  a much  greater  regularity  and  certainty 
In  the  motion  of  the  engine,  than  was  necessary  for  the  simple  purpose  of  raising 
water ; and  although  this  application  appears  so  obvious,  it  was  not  put  in  practice 
till  a late  period,  for  it  was  considered  as  an  impracticable  scheme,  until  after 
many  more  complicated  methods  had  been  attempted  and  failed ; nor  was 
it  brought  into  any  extensive  use,  until  Mr.  Watt  took  up  the  subject,  and 
applied  nis  improved  engine  for  that  purpose. 

In  17^1  Mr.  Jonathan  Hulls  obtained  a patent  from  King  George  II.,  for 
a machine  for  towing  ships  out  of,  or  into  harbours  or  rivers,  against  wind  and 
tide:  he  proposed  to  use  revolving  paddle-wheels,  and  to  impel  them  with  con- 
tinuous circular  motion,  by  the  force  of  a Newcomen’s  cylinder  engine.  The 
action  of  the  piston  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  paddle-wheels,  by  a rope  pass- 
ing over  a pulley,  fixed  on  their  axis,  and  the  motion  was  to  be  continued  during 
the  returning  stroke  of  the  piston,  by  a countenveight  suspended  to  the  end  of 
the  rope.  It  docs  not  appear  that  this  plan  was  completely  made  out  in  a prac- 
ticable form,  or  that  any  thing  was  ever  tried. 

In  IT'iSi  Mr.  Kean  Fitzgerald  proposed,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  to 
give  motion  to  a ventilator,  to  supply  fresh  air  to  mines,  where  a fire-engine  was 
employed  to  draw  off  the  water.  The  proposed  ventilator  was  a fanner  or  vane 
revolving  circularly  within  a box,  and  was  intended  to  blow  a constant  current  of 
fresh  air  down  into  the  mine.  This  was  one  of  Papin’s  inventions  of  IfJOO,  and 
he  called  it  the  Hessian  bellows.  A machine  of  this  kind  requires  a continuous 
circular  motion  in  one  direction,  and  the  object  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  contrivance 
was  to  obtain  such  a motion  from  the  great  lever  of  the  engine,  which  works  up 
and  down,  and,  he  says,  performs  at  a medium  about  twelve  strokes  in  a minute ; 
but  by  his  plan,  it  was  made  to  turn  a wheel  constantly  one  way  round,  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  was  increased  to  fifly  or  sixty  in  a minute. 

This  was  to  be  effected  by  a combination  of  toothed  wheels,  with  ratchet 
wheels,  reversed  to  each  other  and  mounted  on  a common  axis,  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  worked  by  an  arc,  or  toothed  sector,  connected  with  the  great  lever.  One 
of  these  ratchet  wheels  carried  the  axis  round  with  it  for  about  half  a turn,  during 
the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston  it  turned  back- 
wards on  the  axis,  without  producing  any  effect,  but  then  the  other  ratchet-wheel, 
which  was  reversed  to  the  former  one,  came  into  action,  and  by  means  of  interven- 
ing wheel-work,  it  turned  the  axis  round  another  half  turn,  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  former  motion  ; so  that  one  or  other  of  these  reversed  ratchet-wheels  was 
always  in  action,  in  order  to  communicate  a continued  rotative  motion  to  the 
common  axis  on  which  they  were  both  placed.  This  motion  was  transmitted  by 
a large  toothed  wheel,  to  a smaller  pinion,  on  the  axis  of  which  a fly-wheel  was  fixed, 
and  turned  round  quick  enough  to  accumulate  a sufficient  energy  to  keep  up 
a continual  motion,  and  urge  the  machinery  forward,  whilst  the  engine  was  per- 
forming its  returning  stroke.  This  latter  axis  was  proposed  to  turn  the  ventila- 
tor ; and  it  is  stated  that  it  may  easily  be  made  to  turn  a mill  to  grind  corn,  or  to 
raise  coals  out  of  the  mine.  The  machine  is  fully  described,  with  an  engraving, 
in  the  50th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  j but  it  was  never  put  in 
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practice,  and  from  its  extreme  complexity,  it  had  no  chance  of  a successful  appli- 
cation. 

About  17(52,  a machine  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Oxley  at  Hartley  colliery, 
near  Seaton  Delaval,  in  Northumberland,  for  drawing  coals  out  of  the  pit  by  a 
fire-engine  ; it  was  similar  in  principle  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  scheme.  A toothed 
sector  at  tlie  end  of  the  great  lever,  gave  a reciprocating  motion  to  a trundle, 
which  was  fitted  on  an  axis,  and  connected  therewith  by  the  intervention  of  two 
pinions,  with  ratchet-wheels  and  clicks  so  combined  as  to  communicate  a con- 
tinuous circular  motion  to  the  axis,  and  in  the  same  direction,  when  urged  cither 
by  the  ascending  or  descending  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  ratchets  and  clicks 
were  so  contrived  that  the  motion  could  be  reversed  at  pleasure,  in  order  either 
to  wind  up,  or  to  let  down  the  corves  in  the  coal-pit.  This  engine  had  no  fly- 
wheel, and  it  went  sluggishly  and  irregularly  ; the  machinery  was  frequently  de- 
ranged in  consequence  of  the  violent  jerks  to  which  it  was  subjected  at  every 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  motion.  Tlie  same  engine  was  afterwards  applied 
to  raise  water  by  a pump,  to  supply  a water-wheel,  by  which  the  coals  were  drawn. 

In  17(*S),  Mr.  Dugald  Clarke  contrived  a plan  to  derive  a continuous  rota- 
tive motion  from  a fire  engine,  and  he  proposed  it  to  be  applied  to  sugar-mills  in 
Jamaica.  A machine  was  erected  in  London,  and  the  inventor  obtained  a patent. 
The  circular  motion  was  produced  by  means  of  a toothed  rack  jointed  to  the 
great  lever  of  the  engine,  and  adapted  to  ascend  and  descend  in  a vertical  groove, 
so  as  to  give  motion  to  two  rack  wheels  fixed  on  the  same  axis,  and  this  commu- 
nicated motion  to  the  great  horizontal  cog  wheel  of  the  sugar-mill,  by  means  of 
trundles.  As  the  rack  moved  up  and  down,  the  axis  was  alternately  carried  round 
with  one  of  the  rack  wheels,  by  means  of  a catch,  whilst  the  other  rack  wheel  was 
turned  back  by  the  rack.  The  objection  to  this  plan  was  its  complexity,  and  also 
that  its  operation  was  liable  to  be  aff'ected  by  any  variations  in  the  stroke  of  the 
engine. 

In  1777»  a pa))er  was  presented  to  the  Royal  .Society  by  Mr.  John  Stewart, 
describing  a plan  for  converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  fire-engine  into  a 
progressive  circular  motion,  for  turning  all  kinds  of  mills.  It  consisted  of  two 
endless  chains  circulating  over  pulleys  fitted  into  a frame,  which  was  moved  up 
and  down  by  the  motion  of  the  engine,  in  the  manner  of  a window-sash  ; the 
joint  pins  of  the  links  of  the  two  chains  were  applied  into  the  teeth  at  the  opposite 
sides  of  a main  cog-wheel,  in  such  manner  as  to  give  it  a circular  motion,  by  first 
one  chain,  and  then  the  other,  acting  alternately  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
wheel.  For  instance,  one  chain  ini|x;lled  it  during  the  descent  of  the  piston, 
and  the  other  chain  in  the  ascent ; but  one  of  the  endless  chains  always  circulated 
freely  over  its  pulleys,  so  as  to  jirodiice  no  effect  on  one  side  of  the  cog-wheel, 
whilst  the  other  chain  operated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel  to  turn  it  round. 
For  this  purpose,  each  chain  was  provided  with  a catch,  to  prevent  its  circulating 
over  its  pulleys  in  one  direction,  but  to  allow  it  a free  motion  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

The  inventor  says,  if  the  main  cog-wheel  just  mentioned  be  applied  to  the 
main  axis  of  a floiir-mill,  the  power  of  the  reciprocating  engine  will  thereby  keep 
it  continually  going,  and  the  mill-stone  will  serve  as  a fly  to  regulate  any  such 
intermissions  as  will  happen  at  the  change  of  each  stroke  of  the  engine.  In  saw- 
mills,  or  any  other  mills  which  do  not  communicate  a great  velocity  to  some  heavy 
body,  that  may  seiwe  as  a regulating  power,  a large  fly-wheel  may  be  ailded. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  of  a crank  or  winch,  as  a mode  of  obtaining 
the  circular  motion,  which  he  .says  naturally  occurs  in  theory,  but  in  practice  he 
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thought  it  would  be  iinpossilile,  from  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  engine, 
which  depends  on  the  force  of  the  steam,  and  cannot  be  ascertained  in  its  length ; 
therefore  on  the  first  variation,  the  machine  would  be  either  broken  to  pieces,  or 
turned  back  ; Mr.  Smeaton  entertained  the  same  i<lea(fli). 

In  1779i  ^Ip-  Matthew  Wasbroiigh,  an  engineer  at  Bristol,  took  out  a patent 
for  improvements  in  Steam  or  fire  engines ; the  specifications  which  is  deposited  in 
the  Rolls  Chapel,  is  very  concise,  and  gives  but  an  imperfect  explanation  of  the 
plan : it  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  produce  a continuous  circular  motion 
by  ratchet  wheels,  similar  to  those  tried  at  Hartley  Colliery  ; but  Mr.  Wasbrough 
added  a fly  wheel,  which  was  then  employed  for  the  first  time  in  a steam-engine. 
The  advantage  of  this  auxiliary  proved  so  great  in  practice,  that  Mr.  Wasbrough 
was  enabled  to  make  a few  of  these  engines,  which  were  used  for  some  time ; one 
was  in  his  own  workshop  at  Bristol  for  turning  lathes;  another  was  set  up  at  Mr. 
Taylor's  saw  mills  and  block  manufactory  at  Southampton ; and  some  others  were 
made  for  grinding  corn.  The  ratchet  work  of  these  engines  was  found  to  get 
continually  out  of  order ; and,  in  17S0,  one  of  them  which  had  been  erected  by 
. Mr.  Wasbrough  at  Birmingham,  was  altered  by  some  of  the  people  who  had  the 
management  of  it,  the  ratcliet  work  was  all  rcmovcil,  and  a simple  ciiink  substi- 
tuted, the  fly  wheel  only  being  retained.  The  engine  then  answered  so  much 
better  than  any  thing  which  had  been  tried  before,  that  the  same  principle  has 
been  followed  ever  since. 

In  1780,  a jiatent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  .lames  Pickard  of  Binningham, 
button-maker,  “ /or  a new  method  of  applying  steam-engines,  commonly  called 
fire-engines,  to  the  turning  of  wheels ; whereby  a rotative  motion,  or  motion  round 
an  axis,  is  performed,  and  the  power  of  the  engine  is  more  immediately  and  fully 
applied  (where  motion  round  an  axis  is  required)  than  by  the  intervention  of  a 
water-wheel.”  The  patent  is  dated  the  23d  of  .\iTgnst.  The  specification,  which 
is  deposited  at  the  Petty-bag  Office,  states  th,at  a short  lever  or  crank,  is  to  Ix' 
fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  which  is  to  be  turned  round,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  crank  is  to  be  united  by  a pin,  to  the  lower  end  of  a rod,  which 
is  jointed  to  the  end  of  the  great  working  lever  (or  which  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
jointed  to  the  piston  itself)  but  in  such  manner  as  to  turn  the  crank  once  round, 
at  every  stroke  of  the  engine : and  if  a regular  motion  is  required,  a cog-wheel  is 
to  be  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  crank,  in  order  to  turn  another  cog-wheel  of  half  the 
size,  fixed  on  a second  axis,  which  w ill  make  two  revolutions  for  each  stroke  of  the 
engine.  A heavy  balance  weight  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  circumference  of  this  second 
wheel,  in  such  a position  as  will  cause  the  weight  to  be  rai.scd  upwards,  whenever 
the  crank  is  at  or  noar  the  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  an 
effectual  impulse  fixmi  the  connecting  rod  ; and  consequently  the  weight  will  act 
by  its  descent,  .so  as  to  imix‘1  the  machinery,  whenever  the  crank  is  at  or  near  the 
line  of  the  direction  of  the  connecting  rod,  in  which  po.sition  it  is  incapable  of 
receiving  any  effective  impulse  therefrom.  A figure  is  given  of  the  crank  with  the 
two  cog-wheels,  and  the  revolving  balance  weight ; but  the  engine  is  not  repre- 
sented, nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  application  of  a fly-wheel. 

A revolving  balance  weight  thus  applied  at  the  circumference  of  a wheel 

(<i)  Mr.  Stewart’s  paper  was  referred  by  the  Djuitdl  of  (he  Royal  Society  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  who 
remarked  upon  the  difficulty  nrisin^  from  the  absolute  stop  of  the  whole  mass  of  moving  parts,  as  often 
a-s  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  changed ; and  though  a fly  w heel  might  !>e  applied  to  regulate  the 
motion,  it  must  be  such  a large  one,  as  would  net  be  readily  C4>utrollcd  by  the  engine  itself;  and  he 
considered  that  the  u.«c  of  such  a fly  wheel,  would  be  a greater  incumbrance  to  a mill,  than  a water 
wheel  to  be  supplied  by  water  pumped  up  by  the  engine. 
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which  is  made  to  turn  twice  for  each  stroke  of  the  engine,  would  produce  a great 
uniformity  in  the  force  exerted  by  the  circular  motion  ; hut  it  would  require  a 
fly-wheel  to  regulate  the  velocity.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  l^ckard’s  patent 
was  acted  upon,  although  engines  with  a simple  crank  and  dy-wheel  began  to  be 
used  very  soon  after. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  AT.MOSPIIERIC  ENGINE  TO  TURN  MILLS  WITH  CONTINUOUS 
CIRCULAR  MOTION,  DY  MEANS  OF  A CRANK  AND  FLY-WHEEL. 

The  atmospheric  engine  requires  no  alteration  in  its  boiler,  cylinder,  or 
working-gear,  from  what  has  heen  already  described ; in  fact  all  the  parts  are  the 
same,  except  the  extremity  of  the  great  lever,  which,  instead  of  the  arch  head 
and  chains,  is  formed  with  a strong  joint  to  unite  it  to  the  connecting  rod,  or 
spear  M,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  another  joint  is  formed,  to  fit  the  pin  of  the 
crank  N. 

ITiis  crank  is  a short  lever,  firmly  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  P, 
of  the  large  fly-wheel  Q Q,  heyond  the  neck,  or  part  of  that  axis  which  rests  in 
the  bearing ; the  length  or  acting  radius  of  the  crank,  from  the  centre  of  motion 
to  the  centre  of  the  crank  pin,  is  half  the  length  of  the  stroke  which  is  to  be 
made  by  the  piston ; the  crank  projects  from  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel, 
and  the  crank  pin  projects  out  from  the  crank  ; so  that  the  rod  M,  not  being  in 
the  plane  of  the  crank,  the  latter  can  be  turned  completely  round,  its  pin  then 
describing  a circle,  or  moving  round  in  a circular  orbit,  whereof  the  diameter  is 
the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  'ITie  lower  end  of  the  connecting  rod  M 
accompanies  the  erank  pin  in  its  circular  motion,  whilst  the  upper  end  thereof 
moves  up  and  down  with  the  end  of  the  great  lever  L. 
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The  fly-wheel  Q is  made  heavy  in  the  rim,  but  balanced  on  its  axis  so  as  to 
be  equally  heavy  on  all  sides ; the  inillwork  which  the  engine  is  required  to  turn 
is  connected  with  the  other  extremity  of  the  axis  P of  the  fly-wheel. 

The  action  of  this  engine  is  obvious  from  the  figure ; during  the  working 
stroke,  the  force  of  the  piston  pulling  up  the  crank  pin,  by  the  spear  M,  causes 
the  crank  to  turn  round,  and  the  fly-wheel  also  ; and  the  latter,  by  the  weight 
and  rapid  motion  of  its  rim,  acquires  a very  considerable  energy  of  motion,  where- 
by it  continues  to  move  forwards,  when  the  piston  has  completed  its  working 
stroke,  and  also  during  the  returning  stroke. 

The  movement  of  the  sjicar  M is  compounded  of  two  alternating  motions ; 
for  the  upper  end  moves  up  and  down,  in  an  arc  of  a circle  described  by  the  joint 
at  the  extremity  of  the  great  lever  L,  whilst  the  lower  end  of  the  spear  moves 
continually  fonvards  in  the  circle  descrilied  by  the  crank  pin.  The  spear  has, 
therefore,  an  oscillating  motion  of  its  lower  end,  like  that  of  a pendulum,  but 
compounded  with  another  motion,  whereby  the  centre  of  suspension  of  that  pen- 
dulum rises  and  falls.  Neither  of  these  are  uniform  motions,  but  it  is  intended 
that  the  resulting  motion  of  the  crank  pin  shall  be  nearly  uniform  in  its  circular 
orbit,  so  as  to  turn  the  fly-wheel  steadily  round,  and  give  a regular  motion  to  the 
millwork  which  is  connected  with  its  axis ; but  the  vertical  motion  of  the  piston 
in  its  cylinder  is  very  variable,  being  slow  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  its  course, 
and  rapid  in  the  middle  thereof. 

'1  he  effoit  which  the  piston  can  exert  upon  the  crank  and  fly-wheel  to  turn 
it  round  continuously,  is  extremely  variable  throughout  the  different  periods  of 
the  stroke.  At  the  first  beginning  of  the  stroke,  the  crank  being  in  a line  with 
the  spear  or  connecting  rod,  the  force  of  the  piston  can  have  no  action  whatever 
to  turn  the  crank  ; but  as  soon  as  the  crank  begins  to  make  a sensible  angle  with 
the  connecting  rod,  the  force  of  the  piston  begins  to  operate  upon  the  crank  to 
turn  it  round,  and  this  operation  increases  with  the  angle  at  which  the  connecting 
rod  acts  upon  the  crank,  until  near  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  when  they  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  the  whole  force  of  the  piston  becomes  operative  to 
turn  the  crank.  As  the  motion  continues  onwards  in  the  circle,  the  crank 
begins  to  approach  again  towaids  the  line  of  the  connecting  rod,  and  therefore 
the  power  which  the  latter  can  exert  upon  the  crank  to  turn  it  round,  diminishes 
until  the  end  of  the  stroke,  when  they  come  once  more  into  a line,  and  then  there 
can  be  no  farther  action  to  turn  the  crank. 

The  use  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  is  interposed  between  the  engine  and  the 
mill,  is  to  reduce  all  these  variations  of  effort,  to  a regular  and  uniform  action, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  possible  ; when  the  piston  is  near  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  and  is 
exerting  its  full  power  to  turn  the  crank  round,  the  fly-wheel  acts  by  its  iuertise,  in 
aid  of  the  resistance  of  the  mill-work,  to  retard  the  piston  from  descending  too 
rapidly  ; but  the  position  of  the  crank  soon  becomes  altered,  so  that  the  whole  power 
which  the  piston  ean  exert  upon  it  to  turn  it  round,  will  be  less  than  the  resist- 
ance of  the  mill  work  ; the  fly-wheel  then  gives  back  part  of  that  excess  of  power 
which  had  been  just  before  communicated  to  it,  and  thereby  keeps  up  the 
motion  of  the  mill-work,  even  when  the  engine  can  exert  no  power  whatever  to 
fum  the  crank  round. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  piston  moves  in  the  cylinder,  is  continually 
varying,  from  the  same  cause  that  produces  the  variations  of  its  cflcct  upon  the 
crank,  for  when  the  engine  exerts  the  greatest  force  on  the  crank,  the  piston  moves 
quickest ; and  as  the  j>ower  to  turn  the  crank  diminishes,  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  of  the  piston  diminishes  in  the  same  degree.  Hence  the  velocity  of  the 
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piston  in  the  cylinder  is  to  be  considered  as  varying  continually  ; but  if  the  fly- 
wheel is  large  enough,  and  sufficiently  heavy,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rotative  mo- 
tion resulting  from  the  combination  of  all  the  variations,  will  be  nearly  regular,  whilst 
the  ascending  and  descending  motion  of  the  piston  is  accelerated  from  nothing  at 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  to  its  greatest  velocity  at  the  middle,  or  near  the  middle, 
and  from  that  point  it  is  retarded,  until  it  comes  to  nothing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
motion. 

As  the  eflcctive  force  of  Newcomen’s  engine  on  which  the  crank  and  fly- 
wheel was  first  tried,  is  confined  to  its  working  stroke,  it  became  advantageous  to 
equalize,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  the  power  of  the  working  and  returning  strokes. 
For  this  purpose  the  spear  or  connecting  rod  M,  was  made  of  cast-iron  of  large 
dimensions,  and  equal  in  weight  to  half  the  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  piston  of  the  engine ; or  when  the  weight  was  not  in  the  spear,  it  was 
placed  on  the  great  lever  L at  that  end. 

Suppose  that  by  this  means  the  engine  is  made  to  exert  an  equal  force  to 
impel  the  crank  pin,  in  the  ascent  and  in  the  descent  of  the  connecting  rod,  still 
some  safe  depository  of  force  is  required,  where  a sufficient  power  may  be  lodged 
and  kept  in  readiness  to  continue  the  motion,  in  the  interval  of  the  change  of  the 
motion  from  ascending  to  descending,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  with  this  object  that 
the  fly-wheel  is  applied  to  the  axis  of  the  crank  ; the  weight  and  motion  of  the 
fly-wheel  must  be  sufficient  to  accumulate  in  itself  the  whole  foree  of  the  engine 
during  its  time  of  action  ; and  therefore  it  will  continue  the  motion,  by  its  energy, 
or  tendeney  to  preserve  the  motion  it  possesses,  and  it  will  urge  fonvanl  the 
mill-work,  whilst  the  piston  is  going  through  its  inactive  period  of  changing  the 
stroke.  This  it  may  do,  provided  that  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  mill-work 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  working  and  returning  stroke  of  the  engine, 
together  with  the  friction  of  both,  docs  not  exceed  the  whole  power  exerted  by 
the  piston  during  its  periods  of  efficient  action  ujion  the  crank  pin ; and  provided 
that  the  energy  of  the  fly-wheel,  arising  from  its  weight  and  velocity,  be  suf- 
ficiently great ; .so  that  the  resistance  of  the  mill-work,  during  the  change  of  the 
stroke,  will  not  make  any  very  sensible  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the  fly- 
wheel. 

This  is  evidently  possible,  for  the  fly-wheel  may  be  made  of  such  magnitude, 
that  the  heavy  rim  or  circumference  will  move  with  great  velocity,  and  being 
exactly  balanced  round  its  axis,  it  will  soon  acquire  that  velocity  which  is  due  to 
the  full  motion  of  the  engine.  The  energy  of  matter  in  motion,  being  as  the 
weight  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves  (see  p.  18), 
a fly  wheel  of  large  dimensions,  and  having  a considci'ablc  weight  of  matter  in  the 
rim,  will  take  a great  power  to  put  it  in  motion  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  stop  or 
impede  it  when  in  motion. 

During  the  working  stroke  of  the  engine,  the  fly-wheel  is  uniformly  accele- 
rated ; and  bv  its  acifuired  energy  it  produces  the  movement  of  the  mill,  whilst 
the  engine  changes  its  action,  and  until  it  begins  its  returning  stroke  ; but  in 
doing  this,  a small  part  of  the  motion  which  constitutes  its  energy  is  taken  away, 
in  the  motion  it  has  so  communicated  to  the  mill  work,  and  conseijucntly  its  ve- 
locity is  diminished,  hut  not  very  considerably.  The  weight  of  the  connect- 
ing rod,  by  pressing  on  the  crank  pin  afresh  during  the  returning  stroke,  n stores 
to  the  remaining  velocity  of  the  fly-wheel,  all  that  it  lost  during  the  inactivity 
of  the  engine.  Hence  the  fly-wheel  receives  a part  of  the  power  of  the  engine, 
whenever  it  has  any  power  to  spare,  and  keeps  that  power  in  reserve,  and  com- 
municates it  faithfully  to  the  mill,  whenever  the  engine  is  deficient. 
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Tlic  crank  and  fly-wheel  is  a very  important  addition  to  the  steam-engine  ; 
and  though  it  is  so  obviously  an  imitation  of  the  foot  lathe,  that  it  can  scarcely  he 
considered  as  any  invention,  still  it  rtN]uired  considerable  skill  and  address  to  make 
it  effective.  I’lie  princi|)al  difficulty  arose  from  the  slowness  of  the  motion  and 
from  the  want  of  regularity  in  the  action  of  the  old  engine  (a).  ITie  condensation 
of  the  steam  by  injecting  cold  water  into  the  cylinder,  takes  a sensible  time  to 
cool  all  the  steam,  and  in  order  to  produce  a tolerable  vacuum,  there  must  he  a 
sensible  stop  or  hesitation  at  the  top  of  the  stroke,  before  the  piston  can  begin  its 
descent,  at  least  with  its  full  effect.  This  is  a defect  in  the  principle,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a regular  and  rapid  motion  cannot  be  acquired,  except  by  a 
great  sacrifice  of  force. 

.\n  engine  to  act  with  a crank  mu.st  be  made  to  work  with  celerity,  and  to 
move  at  all  times  exactly  the  -same  length  of  stroke ; and  to  make  it  perforin  well, 
these  strokes  should  be  all  performed  in  an  equal  |>erlod  of  time.  The  old  engine 
had  very  little  exactness  in  either  of  these  particulars ; for  several  reasons.  'ITic 
boiler  was  commonly  too  small,  and  in  consequence,  the  least  alteration  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  fire,  caused  the  engine  to  vary  its  s[)eed  ; the  alteration  of  the 
barometrical  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  occasioned  considerable  variations  in  the 
descending  force  of  the  piston,  and  also  affected  the  engine,  by  diminishing  or  in- 
creasing tiie  force,  and  velocity  of  the  flow,  of  the  injection  into  the  cylinder,  for 
this  depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  m the  cistern  (see  p.  180);  the  old  working  gear  was  likewise  very  un- 
certain and  Inaccurate  in  its  operation. 


Operation  of  an  Atmospheric-engine  tcith  a Crank  and  Flp-tcheel. 

To  explain  the  application  of  Newcomen’s  engine  to  turn  mill-work,  we  may 
recur  to  the  ca.se  already  stated,  p.  131,  of  a cylinder  24  inc.  diam.  with  a 5 feet 
stroke  of  the  piston,  and  making  1,1  strokes  jicr  minute  ; the  unbalanced  force  on 
the  piston  being  483!)  lbs.  ; the  counterweight  (i(!2  lbs.  ; and  the  load,  or  resis- 
tance opjKised  to  the  motion  of  the  piston  dl,35  lbs.  As  this  force  acts  in  only 
one  direction,  one-half  of  it  (=:  17()8lbs.)  should  be  added  to  the  (iC‘2lbs.  of 
countenveight,  so  as  to  give  a preponderance  of  2 4.30  lbs.  more  weight  at  the  con- 

(rt)  Mr.  Smeaton's  opinion  on  thiti  aubject,  wifi  be  found  in  a report  vhicb  be  made  to  the 
ComminuoDerB  of  the  Victualling  OtKce,  in  on  the  beat  method  of  conatnictin^  a flour  mill  for 

the  public  Mrricc,  to  be  worked  by  a stram>enjtine,  and  whether  the  mill  should  be  turned  by  the 
interreiition  of  a water-wbecl,  or  by  a direct  application  of  the  force  of  the  engine,  to  a crank  and 
fly-wbecl.  («Sec  bis  Reports,  rol.  ii.  p.  378j.  **  1 apprehend  that  no  motion  communicated  from  the 

reciprocating  lever  of  a fire  engine,  can  ever  produce  a |>crfect  circular  motion,  like  the  regular  efflux 
of  water  in  turning  a water  wheel.  All  the  fire  engines  that  I hare  seen,  arc  liable  to  sudden  stop- 
pages, and  may  in  the  course  of  a single  stroke  pass  from  almost  the  full  power  ami  motion,  to  a total 
cessation  ; for  whenever  by  inattention  of  the  engine  kee|4cr,  the  elastinty  of  the  steam  heenmes  too 
low,  the  engine  will  be  incapable  of  continuing  its  motion.  The  fire  engine  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
for  rai-sing  water,  and  then  a stoppage  fur  a few  strokes,  is  only  a hnui  of  so  much  time;  but  such 
Stoppages  in  the  motion  of  mill-stones  for  grinding  corn,  would  greatly  confuse  the  regular  ojicration 
of.tbc  mill,  as  it  would  stop  with  the  stones  full  charged  with  corn,  and  before  the  motion  could  be 
reaewe<l,  the  stones  must  be  raised  up  from  their  bearings. 

By  the  intervention  of  a water  wheel  these  uncertainties  and  dtfflculties  arc  avoided,  for  the 
work  is  in  fact  a water  mill,  and  if  there  is  a sulficiency  of  water  in  the  reservoir  to  work  the  mill 
one  minute  without  sensible  abatement,  it  will  seldom  happen  but  that  the  engine  may  be  set  going 
again  in  less  than  half  a minute  after  it  stops  by  any  common  accident,  so  that  the  mill  will  continue 
regularly  at  work." 
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Meeting  rod  end  of  the  lever,  than  at  the  piston  end.  When  the  engine  is  thus  ad- 
justed, the  connecting  rod  will  press  the  crank  pin  downwards,  during  the  returning 
stroke,  with  as  much  force  as  it  will  draw  it  u]>wards  during  the  working  stroke, 
and  that  force  will  be  equal  to  a weight  of  I76S  lbs.  The  radius  of  the  crank  will 
be  2-J^  feet. 

The  usual  dimensions  for  a fly-wheel  for  such  an  engine  as  they  were  constructed 
at  the  first  commencement,  was  about  iG  feet  diameter  outside,  and  about  15  ft. 
diam.  inside  ; the  rim  being  made  of  cast  iron,  6 inches  by  G inches  ; the  arms 
were  commonly  made  of  wood. 


To  find  the  weight  of  t)ie  rim,  take  the  area  of  a circle  lt>  feet  diameter  = 201'O0  square  feet, 
and  deducting  the  area  of  a circle  15  feet  diam.  = 176*71  9t\,  ft.,  we  have  24'3S  m).  ft.,  x of  a foot 
thick  ss  I2*ia  cubic  feet  of  ca&t  iron,  which  x 460  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  gives  6-181  Ibe.  for  the  weight 
of  iron  in  the  rim. 

To  determine  the  ^pacc  through  which  this  mass  is  moved,  and  its  oner*]^  wlien  in  motion,  or 
the  mechanical  power  which  must  tie  communicated  to  it,  to  give  it  such  motion  from  a state  of  rest, 
we  must  assume  fur  the  present,  that  the  fiy'-wheel  revolves  with  an  uniform  motion,  at  the  rate  of  16 
revolutions  per  minute;  and  by  the  rule  irivcn  at  p.  33,  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  rim, 
taken  at  the  middle  of  its  thickness  will  be  (16  revo.  x 15*ft  feet  diam.  •+■  I9*i  =)  12.17  feet  |>er 
second. 

Again  by  another  rule  (at  p.  23),  the  height  through  which  a body  must  fall  by  gravity  to  acquire 
this  velocity,  would  be  S'3  feet ; cunaequcutly  the  weight  of  the  moving  niass6481  lbs.  x 2*3  feet  fall, 
gives  12  606  lbs.  acting  through  one  foot  space,  for  the  mechanical  power  which  must  be  communicated 
to  the  rim  of  the  Hy-wlieel,  to  urge  it  from  a state  of  rest  into  motion  (see  p.  31),  with  a rapidity 
which,  if  it  were  continued  uniformly,  would  cause  it  to  make  1.1  revolutions  per  minute  (e). 

The  forc«  exerted  by  the  connecting  ro<l  upon  the  crank  pin  is  1768  Ihs.  which  acting  througli  6 
feet  during  each  half  stroke  is  = 8840  acting  through  1 foot  space.  The  power  or  energ)-  of  the 
rim  of  thic  fly-wheel  ( — 12  606  lbs.  acting  through  I foot,  ^ 8840  lbs.)  is  1*438  times  the  power 
wliicli  is  exerted  by  the  engine  during  one-lialf  stroke. 

If  the  mill-work  were  dctaclied  from  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  so  that  the  engine 
would  have  no  resistance  to  overcome,  except  that  which  this  fly-wheel  could 
oppose  by  its  incrtiie,  the  ])ower  of  the  engine  might  be  expected  to  urge  the  fly- 
iwiccl  from  a state  of  rest,  into  motion  with  the  above  velocity,  by  the  time  it  had 
made  rather  less  than  | of  a complete  stroke  ; viz.  when  the  piston  had  moved  7 J- 
feet,  having  completed  its  working  stroke,  and  almost  half  its  returning  stroke  (5). 

A fly-wheel  of  this  proportion,  would  be  subject  to  a very  sensible  inequality 
in  its  motion  ; for  wlien  the  piston  is  near  the  middle  of  its  course,  the  force 
exerted  by  the  connecting  roil  upon  the  crank  pin,  to  turn  it  round,  will  greatly 
exceed  the  resistance  occasioned  by  the  mill-work ; and  all  this  excess  of  force 
being  communicated  to  the  fly-wheel,  would  cause  it  for  a moment  to  move  comsider- 
ahly  quicker  than  the  supposed  uniform  velocity,  12'  17  feet  per  .second  ; but  in  thus 
accelerating,  it  would  so  much  increase  its  own  energy  as  to  take  up  all  the  super- 

(ff)  These  results  may  be  ubtaioed  direct,  by  the  rule  given  at  the  bottom  of  p-  33  ; thus  16. & 
ft.  diameter  X 15  revolutions  per  rim  = 232*4 -r*  163*3  constant  numbers  1*613;  which  s<|Liared 
gives  2*  3 feet,  for  the  height  due  to  the  velocity. 

Or  the  calculation  may  be  still  more  readily  performe<l,  by  using  the  slide  ride  os  directed 
at  p.  31  i viz. 

Slidin  Rule  5481  lbs.  mass.  126961b.  acting  one  foot. 

^ D 8 03.  12  17  feet  per  second  veJ«K\ 

(6)  The  fly-wheel  al*orc  quoted,  woiihl  not  possess  half  the  energy  it  ought  to  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  pressmt  practice  of  engineers;  whereby  the  power  which  must  1»  romiminicutcil 
to  the  riin  of  the  fly-wlieet,  to  give  it  its  proper  motion  from  rest,  would  be  fr«mi  3 to  3 j times  the 
jwwer  which  is  exerted  by  the  engine,  during  one  half  stnike:  and  with  this  proportiim  the  motion 
of  an  engine  becomes  sufficiently  uniform  for  most  pur|>ose3  of  manufacturing. 
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fluous  power.  When  the  piston  approaches  the  end  of  its  course,  the  force  exerted 
on  the  crank  ))in  to  turn  tne  crank  round,  will  become  considerably  less  than  the 
resistance  of  the  mill-work  ; the  fly-wheel  would  then  make  up  the  deflcicncy ; 
and  by  a momentary  diminution  of  its  velocity  (which  would  then  become  less  than 
the  supposed  uniform  motion  of  12'  17  feet  per  sec.)  it  would  restore  to  the  mill- 
work  all  that  superfluous  power  which  it  had  just  before  received  or  accumulated 
in  itself,  when  its  velocity  was  increased. 

The  velocity  of  the  fly-wheel  must,  therefore,  be  irregular  to  a certain 
extent,  for  it  must  move  quicker  towards  the  middle  of  each  stroke  of  the  piston, 
and  slower  towards  the  ends  of  those  strokes ; but  the  greater  the  energy  of  the 
fly-wheel  is,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  engine,  the  more  its  motion  will 
approach  to  uniformity,  because  the  motion  will  be  less  deranged  by  th.at  alter- 
nate excess  and  deficiency  of  the  force  exerted  on  the  crank,  which  the  fly-wheel 
must  alternately  accumulate  in  itself,  and  then  restore  again,  during  the  progress 
of  each  half  stroke. 

And  yet,  however  great  the  energy  of  the  fly-wheel  of  a steam-engine  may 
be,  it  can  never  turn  the  mill-work  with  a perfectly  uniform  motion  ; and  in  fact, 
if  the  fly-wheel  did  move  uniformly,  it  would  be  a useless  itieumbrance,  because  it 
is  only  by  change  of  its  velocity  that  it  can  either  give  out,  or  take  up  power.  It 
would  be  a difficult  problem  to  calculate  by  common  arithmetic,  what  are  the 
irregularities  of  the  motion  of  a fly-wheel  which  is  connected  with  a steam- 
engine  ; but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  law  of  the  force  and  velocity  with 
which  the  piston  acts  through  the  intervention  of  the  crank,  to  tum  the  fly-wheel 
round. 

The  crank  pin  describes  a semi-circle,  during  the  time  that  the  piston  moves 
in  a straight  line  through  a space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  that  semi-circle ; 
therefore,  the  space  passed  over  by  the  crank  pin,  with  circular  motion,  must  be 
(3T416  -T-  2 =)  1‘.5708  times  greater  than  the  course  described  by  the  piston 
during  the  same  time  in  its  rectilinear  motion ; nevertheless,  when  the  piston  is 
near  the  middle  of  its  course,  the  connecting  rod  draws  in  a direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  crank,  and  then  the  motion  of  the  piston  must  be  quite  as  quick  as 
that  of  the  crank  pin  ; but  the  motion  of  the  piston  begins  to  diminish  imme- 
diately from  this  point,  whilst  the  crank  pin  keeps  moving  on  in  its  circular  orbit 
nearly  uniformly ; and  the  piston  moves  continually  slower  and  slower,  till  it 
comes  gradually  to  a stop  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  then  it  begins  to  re- 
turn. 

The  following  statement  of  the  rate  of  the  motion  of  the  piston,  at  different 
periods  of  the  stroke,  will  make  this  subject  clear.  I>ct  the  crank  of  an  engine  be 
2.J  feet  radius,  and  the  piston  will  make  a stroke  of  5 feet  long ; let  the  connect- 
ing rod  be  15  feet  long,  and  the  great  lever  15  feet  long,  or  7i  feet  radius.  Now 
suppose  the  circle  of  5 feet  diameter,  which  is  described  by  the  crank  pin,  to  be 
divided  into  24  equidistant  points ; two  of  those  points  being  on  a level  with 
the  centre  of  motion,  and  two  of  them  in  a vertical  line  passing  through  that 
centre. 

The  force  which  the  connecting  rod  can  exert  to  turn  the  crank  pin  round 
in  its  circular  orbit,  may  be  represented  by  the  direct  distance  from  the  centre  of 
motion  to  the  length  of  the  connecting  rad,  measured  in  a direction  at  right  angles 
to  that  length  (n).  This  distance  may  be  called  the  effective  leverage  of  the  crank, 

(a)  This  direct  distance,  is  in  reality  the  sine  of  the  angle  that  the  crank  makes  with  the  con- 
necting rod ; and  when  that  angle  is  known  in  degrees,  the  distance  can  be  found  from  a table  of  sines. 
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because  the  effect  is  the  same  for  the  moment,  ns  if  the  connecting  rod  were 
applied  to  a short  crank  of  only  that  length,  but  acting  in  a direction  at  right 
angles  to  its  length.  For  in  nil  cases  of  levers,  pressed  by  forces  which  do  Hot 
act  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  lever,  the  result  of  the  oblique  action  is  to 
reduce  the  effective  length  of  leverage,  to  that  of  the  direct  distance  between  the 
centre  of  motion,  and  the  line  of  the  direction,  in  which  the  force  docs  act.  (.Sec 

The  effective  leverage  of  the  crank,  in  each  position,  is  put  down  in  inches, 
in  the  following  table,  as  it  was  asceitained  by  mca.suring  from  a drawing  («) ; 
and  by  summing  up  these  numbers,  and  taking  a mean  of  them,  it  appears  that 
the  effective  leverage  of  the  crank  is  Iff’l  inches,  at  an  average  of  all  its  varia- 
tions. 

From  these  numbers  we  may  proceed  to  compute  the  velocity  with  which  the 
piston  must  move  in  its  cylinder,  when  the  crank  is  in  each  position.  If  the  pis- 
ton made  IS  strokes  per  min.  of  5 feet,  as  already  supposed,  it  would  pass  through 
a .space  of  1.50  feet  in  a minute.  Uut  the  crank  pin  making  15  revolutions  per 
min.  in  a circle  5 feet  diam.  ( = 15‘7  feet  circumference)  must  pass  through  Q.'iS-e 
feet  per  minute,  and  for  an  instant  when  the  crank  is  at  right  angles  with  the 

(a)  I'lie  dilTercnt  posttions  of  the  en^oti  may  he  deiiotiHl  by  t!ic  ao|i;le  which  the  crank  makes 
w ith  the  vertical  line ; ami  then  by  the  following  means  we  may  compute  the  an^^lc  that  the  con- 
nectiDf;  rod  makes  with  the  vertical  line,  in  every  one  of  positions.  The  same  sine  is  c»itiinuD 
to  both  thooc  angIcSj'iand  U the  horixontal  distance  of  the  crank  pin  from  the  vertical  line;  or  in 
other  words,  the  sine  of  the  angles  maile  with  the  vertical  line,  in  the  same  for  the  crank,  us  for  the 
connecting  rod;  but  the  connecting  rtid  is  usually  six  times  as  long  as  the  crank. 

If  we  take  fmro  the  tables,  tlie  sine  of  tlie  angle  which  the  crank  makes  with  the  vertical  line,  in 
any  position,  (4d  degrees  for  instance,  the  sine  by  the  tables  is  *707)  and  divide  that  sine  by  G (if 
that  is  the  pn>pnrtion  between  the  lengths  of  the  amnecting  rod  and  of  the  crank)  we  shall  obtain 
(‘11 7H)  the  sine  of  the  angle,  that  the  omnectiug  rod  makes  with  the  vertical  line;  and  by  reference 
to  the  table  of  sines  we  may  Hnd  what  that  angle  is  (ri*.  6 deg.  40  min.). 

The  angle  so  found  is* to  be  deducted  from  the  angle  that  the  crank  makes  with  the  vertical,  in 
all  jKisition.s  w hco  the  crank-pin  is  lielow  the  horiaontal  line ; or  added  to  the  same,  if  the  crank-pin  is 
above  the  horizontal;  and  we  then  obtain  the  required  angle,  that  the  crank  makes  with  the  con- 
necting rod,  and  whereof  the  sine  is  the  effective  leverage  of  the  crank. 

For  NtsinHcr,  if  the  crank  is  below  the  horiz^mtal  |Misitiun,  uud  makes  an  angle  of  4^  deg.  with 
the  vertical  line;  then,  as  alwve  shown,  the  connecting  nsl  will  make  an  angle  of  li  deg  46  min.  with 
the  vertuxd,  which  Itcing  deducted  from  4.5  dtg.  leaves  deg.  14  min.  for  the  angle  between  the  crank 
and  the  connecting  rod.  The  sine  of  this  angle  ss  * G189,  is  the  effective  leverage  of  the  crank,  wlien 
ill  that  pu>itiun,  the  full  length  of  the  crank  being  1 ; and  if  that  length  is  30  inches,  then  the  effectii’e 
leverage  will  lie  (30  ioc.  x ' 6180  =)  18’  567  inches. 

J-'or  oso/Acr  ms/once,  sup|Hise  the  crank  is  above  the  horizontal  position,  and  at  an  angle  of  45 
deg.  from  the  vertical ; then  the  angle  of  the  connecting  nsl  from  the  vertical,  = 6 deg.  46  inin.  imiat 
1m!  added  to  40  deg.  and  gives  51  deg.  46  min.  for  the  angle  between  the  crank  and  connecting  rod. 
The  sine  of  this  angle  = * 7855  is  the  cfl'ectivc  leverage  of  the  crank  in  that  position,  or  ( X 30  iuc. 
= ) 23*565  inches. 

A'o/r.  This  mode  of  computation  supposes  that  the  upjrer  end  of  the  connecting  rod  never  departs 
from  the  vertical  line  which  paases  thrtuigh  the  centre  of  the  crank:  this  is  the  case  in  some  stcam- 
CQfinrs,  and  then  the  aliore  methorl  is  exact ; but  when  the  up|>cr  end  of  the  ooniiecUng  rod  moves  in 
the  arch  of  a circle,  as  it  must  do  w‘hen  it  is  jointed  to  the  great  lever,  its  deviation  from  the  vertical 
line  cMxasions  a minute  difference  in  the  angle  of  the  connecting  rod  with  the  vertical,  from  what  Is 
given  by  the  preceding  niotle  of  calculation ; hut  the  difference  is  so  small,  as  nut  to  be  worth  the 
trouhic  of  computing  a correction  for  it. 

The  effective  leverage  of  the  crank  is  greater,  when  it  makes  any  given  angle  above  tbe  horizontal 
{WisitifM},  than  when  it  makes  the  s.xme  angle  below  the  horizontal  (sisitinn;  liccause  tbe  obliquity  of 
the  connecting  rod  tends  to  increase  tbe  effective  leverage  in  one  case,  and  to  diminish  it  in  tbe  other. 
And  for  iiiis  reason  if  the  sines  of  the  angles  that  the  crank  makes  with  the  vertical  line  arc  assumed 
to  represent  the  effective  leverage  of  the  crank,  in  all  ita  different  positions,  they  will  give  a correct 
rc-'^ult  for  the  action  during  tlie  whole  stroke. 
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connecting  rod,  the  piston  must  move  at  the  same  rate,  but  that  is  its  maximum 
velocity. 

We  may  find  the  velocity  with  which  the  piston  moves,  when  the  crank  is  in 
any  other  position,  by  multiplying  the  velocity  of  the  crank-pin  (=  235’ 6 feet  per 
min.)  by  the  effective  leverage  of  the  crank  in  inches,  when  in  that  position,  and 
dividing  the  product  by  the  actual  radius  of  the  crank,  also  in  inches  (=30  inc.). 
Or  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  direct  by  multiplying  the  effective  leverage  in 
inches  by  (23.5‘  0 -;-  30  = ) 7‘  *54 ; the  numbers  so  obtained  form  one  of  the 
eolumns  of  the  table.  I)y  summing  up  all  those  numbers,  and  taking  tbc  mean, 
the  velocity  of  the  piston  ap[)ears  to  be  150  feet  per  min.  at  an  average  of  all  its 
variations. 

We  may  then  calculate  the  actual  power  exerted  by  the  engine,  when  the 
crank  passes  through  each  of  the  twenty-four  positions,  by  assuming  the  force  or 
pressure  exerted  on  the  crank-pin  to  be  unifonn,  and  equal  to  17<>3  lbs.,  acting 
nearly  in  a vertical  direction,  first  upwards,  and  then  downwards.  This  force  must 
be  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  the  piston,  at  any  period  of  the  stroke,  and  the 
protluct  divided  l>y  33,(XK)  lbs.,  then  the  quotient  will  give  the  horse  power  actually 
exerted  at  that  moment.  The  numbers  .so  obtained  are  put  down  in  one  of  the 
columns  of  the  table,  and  by  comparing  them  we  mav  form  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  irregularities  which  the  fiy-wliecl  is  required  to  equalize,  as  far  as  it  can 
do  so. 


Operation  of'a  Steam-Engine  to  turn  a Crank  and  ITy-wheel. 


Pu^itiuos  of  the  > 

Htfective  I 

V'elocity  of 

Horse-  1 

$te:tni  ex- 

j Motion  of 

Crank.  I 

I.»eTerage:  | 

the  Piston  ; 

power  exert- 

|>cnded per 

ithe  Piston: 

t 

lucbet).  1 

, 1 

ft.  |K*r  tnin. 

ed:  HP. 

niin.^  cub.  ft. 

inches. 

Vertical,  down  , 

000 

0-0 

0-  oo 

00- 0 

« Uip 
1*  00 

1 

6-80 

53-4 

2-86 

167-8 

45 

13M0 

102-8 

5-51 

323-  2 

4*  00 

45  degrees,  down' 

18-60 

1 4(i- 1 

7-82 

459-0 

5*  45 

23-55 

184-9 

9-90 

581-0 

fi*  rtn 

27-.5O 

214-4 

11-48 

673-  7 

► '?• 

Horizontal 

! 20-45 

231-3 

12-38 

727-0 

f 40 
7*  flo 

30-00 

' 27-90 

2.3.5- 6 

j 219-1 

12-62 
1 1-  74 

740-  0 
688-5 

7*80 

4.5  degrees,  up 

23-  60  ; 

1 18.5-6 

9-  94  1 

583-0 

7*  00 
5*  65 

1 17-00 

133-6 

7-15  1 

419-5 

S‘  45 

' 8-60 

67- 6 

3-  62 

212-5 

1 1 • 

V'crtical,  up 

I O-oo 

0-0 

o-oo  j 

1 00- 0 

I Aii 

U bM'Qni 

Averages 

19- 1 

1 150-0 

8-  00 

2.3.5 

j 5-00 

We  see  that  the  power  exerted,  when  the  piston  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
stroke,  is  12' 62  IP  ; and  then  diminishes  to  nothing  at  the  two  extremes  ; but  by 
.summing  up  all  the  varying  powers,  and  taking  a mean  of  them,  the  uniform  exer- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  very  near  8 IP.  The  unifonn  resistance  of  the  mill-work 
must  have  been  equal  to  8 IP,  but  the  power  communicated  from  the  piston  to  the 
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fly-wheel  exceeded  this  by  1*  57  times,  when  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  and  failed 
totally  at  each  end. 

rhe  preceding  table  also  contains  a column  expressing  the  extent  of  the  motion 
of  the  piston,  in  passing  from  one  position  to  the  next ; this  was  ascertained  by 
measurement  from  the  drawing : the  numbers  show,  that  when  the  effective  leverage 
of  the  crank  is  small  (and  therefore  but  little  power  is  communicated  to  the  fly-wheel), 
the  motion  of  the  pi^on  is  proportionably  slow,  so  that  only  a small  expenditure  of 
steam  takes  place.  This  is  .stated  more  completely  in  the  last  column  of  the  table, 
which  is  fonned  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  cylinder,  (S'  1410  square  feet)  by 
the  velocity  of  the  piston  in  feet  per  minute  at  each  position ; the  product  is  the 
rate  at  which  the  steam  is  expended  in  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  which  varies  in 
every  ]>osition,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  effective  leverage  and  the  power  varies. 

Nute.  As  the  expenditure  of  steam  is  confined  to  the  working  stroke,  it  will 
only  amount  to  half  as  much  {>cr  minute,  as  the  numbers  in  the  table,  which  merely 
represent  the  rate  of  expenditure,  to  show  how  it  is  perpetually  varying.  The 
quantity  actually  expended  is  2S5  cubic  feet  per  minute ; and  it  will  appear,  by 
summing  up  all  the  numbers  in  the  last  column,  and  taking  the  half  of  their  mean, 
that  the  expenditure  would  be  nearly  at  that  rate  (fl). 

To  Jimt  hf!  the  sliding  rule,  the  effective  length  i/f  leverage  of  a crank,  when  in 
different  positions.  We  must  use  the  line  marked  s at  the  back  of  the  slider  of 
the  .Soho  rule ; draw  out  the  slide  towards  the  right  hand,  until  the  angle  which 
the  connecting  rod  makes  with  the  crank,  in  degrees,  is  brought  to  the  end  of  the 
rule,  then  opjiositc  to  1 on  the  line  A,  we  shall  find  the  sine  of  that  angle  on  the 
line  B.  Or  opposite  to  the  real  radius,  or  full  length  of  the  crank  on  the  line  A, 
its  effective  leverage  will  be  found  on  B,  thus : 

c i,  err  I f I'inc  s behind  the  slide  ( A 1 „„  I-eiigth  of  crank,  inches. 

.SohoShdingRule.  | rod  { Ellective  leverage,  incl.es. 


Tujind  the  power  actually  ejcerled  by  an  engine,  when  its  crank  is  in  different 
positions.  Multiply  the  power  of  the  engine  by  1'67,  and  having  set  the  rule  as 
before,  according  to  the  position  of  the  crank,  seek  the  product  on  the  line  A,  and 
opposite  to  it  on  B,  is  the  power  exerted  by  the  engine,  when  the  crank  is  in  that 
{lositioii. 


Soho  Sliding  Rule. 


Line  s behind  the  slide  ( A 1' 57  times  the  fP. 
Angle  of  crank  with  rod  | B~horsc  power  exerted. 


To  find  the  rate  at  which  the  steam  is  expended  in  different  positions  of  the 
crank,  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  by  means  of  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  quantity  of  steam  cxpendcrl  per  minute  by  !•  67. 

Note.  The  angle  that  the  crank  makes  with  the  connecting  ro<l  may  be  found 
by  the  means  already  stated,  or  instead  thereof  the  angle  that  the  crank  makes  with 
the  vertical  line  may  be  taken,  and  will  give  a correct  result  on  an  average  of  all  the 
different  positions,  which  the  crank  assumes  in  its  rotation. 

Many  engineers  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  to  contrive  some  means  of 
obtaining  a circular  motion  from  the  piston  of  a steam-engine,  whereby  the  power 


(a)  The  iiumbers  above  stated,  as  obtained  from  stinuninp^  up  the  numbers  in  the  table,  and 
taking  their  mean,  arc  what  they  ou^icht  to  be,  but  are  not  exactly  the  average  of  the  numbers  in  the 
table ; because,  in  any  scries  of  variable  quantities,  it  requires  a mean  to  be  taken  of  an  inlinite  num- 
ber of  steps,  to  obtain  the  correct  results,  such  as  arc  above  stated. 
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communicated  to  the  fly-wheel,  should  be  at  all  times  equable  and  constant,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  piston  uniform,  from  one  end  of  the  stroke  to  the  other.  This  was 
the  obji-ct  aimed  at  in  all  the  early  attempts  to  produce  a rotatory  motion,  and 
which  was  tried,  as  already  mentioned,  at  Hartley  Colliery  in  17l>2,and  by  Mr.  Was- 
brough  in  1779.  Such  attempts  have  been  repeatedly  renewed  since  that  period, 
by  other  mechanicians,  hut  witliout  success.  One  great  defect  of  all  these  con- 
trivances for  communicating  uniform  power  to  the  rotative  axis  is,  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  piston  would  come  to  act  upon  the  axis  at  once,  with  a shock,  which 
in  course  of  time  must  destroy  the  best  constructed  mechanism  (<i). 

The  crank,  on  the  contrai-y,  by  the  variable  motion  that  it  gives  to  the  piston, 

nares  it  for  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion,  so  that  it  docs  not  come  sUd- 
y to  rest,  nor  is  the  piston  required  to  start  suddenly  into  motion,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  hut  the  change  is  etf’cctcd  imperceptibly.  This  circumstance  is 
highly  advantageous  to  the  operation  of  the  steam-engine,  because  it  allows  time 
for  the  condensation  of  the  steam  to  be  jierfurmed.  In  an  engine  which  is 
pumping  water,  the  piston  may  be  observed  to  wait  sensibly  at  the  connneneement 
of  its  stroke,  before  it  begins  to  move,  for  although  the  condensation  of  steam  takes 
place  with  extreme  rapidity,  yet  it  does  require  a sensible  time  for  the  steam  to  be 
condensed,  and  if  a sufficient  time  is  not  allowc>d,  then  the  exhaustion  within  the 
cylinder  will  be  more  imperfect  than  usual,  and  consequently  a less  mechanical 
effect  will  be  produced  by  the  engine,  with  the  same  expenditure  of  steam. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  crank  is  the  accuracy  with  which  it  measures 
the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  which  may  therefore  be  safely  allowed  to 
move  through  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  go  very  near  to  the  top 
and  bottom  thereof,  because  there  is  no  danger  of  its  ever  striking.  On  the  contrary, 
the  piston  of  an  engine  without  a crank,  must  never  be  allowed  to  go  too  near  its 
total  limits,  because  the  least  variation  of  the  force,  or  of  the  resistance,  woidd 
occasion  the  catch  pins  to  .strike  with  dangerous  force  against  the  springs  which 
must  be  provided  to  limit  the  length  of  the  stroke ; all  the  vacant  space  within  the 


(a)  It  has  long  b«€n  an  estalllished  opinion  amongst  practical  men,  that  the  crank,  in  consequence 
of  ita  perpetual  variatiuti  of  lercra^S  must  cM'icaAion  an  actual  loss  of  a part  of  that  mechanical  power, 
which  the  engine  wouhl  be  capable  of  exerting,  if  by  some  contrivance  it  were  cuabIcHl  to  u|M?ratc  U|k>d 
the  rotative  axis  with  a constant  and  unvarying  leng^th  of  levcra^.  AH  the  different  ctmtrivancei 
above  alluded  to,  have  ori^nate<l  from  this  rnisUken  notion  of  the  action  of  the  crank,  and  without 
taking:  into  account,  tliat  the  expenditure  of  steam  it  in  all  casca  pre^portionate  to  the  effect  prt>duoed 
by  it;  m that  when  the  piston  acts  on  the  fly-wheel,  through  the  medium  of  a short  Icveragn  of 
the  crank,  the  motion  of  the  piston  in  the  c^'lindcr  ia  proportiouably  slow,  and  the  enusumptioo  of 
steam  proportionably  small. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ex|>cnditure  of  steam  must  1m*  proportional  to  the  motion  of  the  piston  in  iu 
cylinder,  and  the  setDi-circumfcrence  of  acirclc  being  1 1,  when  its  diameter  is  7^  it  follows,  that  if  the 
force  of  the  piston  were  applied  continually  in  the  direction  of  a tangent  to  the  circle  descrilied  by  the 
crank  pin  (or  always  with  the  full  length  of  leverage),  the  effect  to  turu  the  ffy-wheel  round  would  be 
1 1,  instead  of  only  7,  as  it  is  when  the  force  is  traiusmitte<l  by  the  cuimuoti  crank,  tint  then,  the 
apace  described  by  the  piston  would  be  1 1 tustead  of  7 ; and,  therefore,  if  the  effect  obtained  by 
applving  the  force  in  a tangent  to  the  circle,  would  lx*  fmir-seveiiths  greater  than  when  it  is  applitxl 
by  tLc  crank,  the  rrasoii  is  not,  that  any  part  of  the  puvier  exerted  in  the  latter  case  is  lost,  but  that 
fiMir-sevenths,  less  power  ia  exerted- 

The  only  difference  in  favour  of  a new  conlrirance  would  be,  that  a steam  cylinder  of  any  given 
dian»eter  might  produce  a greater  effect,  if  the  force  of  it«  piston  were  applit'il  at  a tangent,  w it)i  a full 
length  of  leverage;  but  then  the  cylinder  must  lie  longer,  and  the  piston  would  move  quicker  in 
it,  than  when  it  acts  with  a crank ; so  that  the  ex{MMiditurc  id*  steam  would  l»e  proportionablv  greater ; 
and  there  would  be  no  sensible  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  any  such  cuutrivance, 
whilst  the  disadvantages  of  all  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  this  object  are  very  great,  a* 
stated  above. 
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cylinder,  which  the  piston  docs  not  occupy  in  its  motion,  occasions  an  expenditure 
of  steam  without  augmenting  the  power  of  the  engine. 

The  crank  ha.s  also  another  property,  which  adapts  it  very  completely  to  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston,  into  a continuous 
circular  motion,  viz.  that  by  the  gradual  diminution  and  final  cessation  of  the  leverage 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  reciprocation,  all  that  power  is  realized  which  has  been 
necessarily  comraunicateil  to  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  engine  (such  as  its 
piston,  great  lever,  and  connecting  rod)  to  put  them  into  motion  from  a state  of 
rest,  and  which  constitutes  their  energy  whilst  in  motion  (see  p.  dl).  As  the 
motion  is  gradually  taken  away  from  them,  and  they  are  brought  imperceptibly  to 
rest,  by  the  action  of  the  crank,  all  their  energy  is  faithfully  transmitted  by  the 
crank  to  the  fly-wheel,  in  aid  of  its  motion  (<i). 

This  is  a most  important  circumstance,  for  a considerable  power  must  be 
communicated  to  the  moving  parts,  to  urge  them  from  rest  into  motion,  with  the 
velocity  which  they  must  acquii-c  towards  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  and  it  would 
occasion  a los.s  of  part  of  that  power  to  bring  those  parts  to  a sudden  stop  ; in  fact 
that  could  not  be  done,  unless  the  catch  pins  were  to  strike  at  the  end  of  each 
half  stroke,  so  as  to  expend  the  energy  of  the  moving  parts  upon  the  building. 

When  the  reciprocating  parts  are  made  to  operate  upon  the  fly-wheel,  by  the 
intervention  of  a crank,  the  motion  of  the  reciprocating  mass  is  regularly  accelerated 
and  retarded  alternately  ; this  retardation  is  gradual,  and  finally  ends  in  total  rest  ; 
after  which  the  acceleration  commences  again,  and  continues  gradually,  until  the 
moving  parts  acquire  their  maxiitiuiu  velocity. 

During  the  coui-se  of  the  retardation,  the  whole  of  the  energy  which  the  reci- 
procating mass  possessed  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  velocity,  will  be  gradually  trans- 
ferred to  the  fly-wheel,  for  the  retardation  is  occasioned  solely  by  the  resistance 
which  the  crank  pin  opposes  to  the  continuance  of  the  motion  ; and  therefore,  it 
is  evident,  that  whilst  it  is  opposing  such  resistance,  it  must  receive  all  the  impetus 
which  is  elicited  from  the  moving  parts  in  putting  them  at  rest,  and  the  power  so 
communicated  from  the  moving  parts,  goes  to  augment  the  energy  of  the  fly- 
wheel. In  like  manner,  during  the  acceleration,  this  same  amount  of  energy  must 
be  renewed  again,  and  communicated  from  the  piston  to  the  reciprocating  mass. 

It  is  by  this  gradual  transference  of  all  the  energy  of  the  reciprocating  mass 
to  the  fly-wheel,  that  the  reciprocating  motion  is  checked  and  caused  to  cease,  and 
not  by  the  power  of  the  steam  urging  the  piston  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  no  loss  of  power  can  bo  occasioned  by  the  weight  and  energy 
of  the  moving  parts,  in  a reciprocating  steam-engine  which  acts  with  a crank  and 
fly-wheel,  except  by  the  friction  of  surfaces  which  arc  in  actual  contact,  and 
which  move  and  rub  one  against  the  other ; so  that  the  evil  arising  from  the 
weight  of  the  moving  parts  will  only  be  felt  in  the  friction  that  they  occasion. 


(a)  This  Bctioi)  of  the  crank  has  l>cc*n  but  rery  imperfectly  undcrstiM»d  by  practical  etifineers, 
who  have  commonly  supjKMicd  that  the  reciprocation  of  the  moving  parts  in  stcam'^ngines,  ot'casions 
a great  hwa  of  power;  biCa^use  they  have  itasumed  that  the  power  of  the  piston  must  be  oicrted  to 
bring  the  moving  masises  t4i  rest,  as  well  as  to  urge  them  into  motion,  from  rest.  1 ii  conseijuencc,  many 
plaus  have  been  tried  to  omstruct  steaiD'engines,  with  fewer  and  lighter  moving  )»nrts,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  reducing  this  sup^Hwed  lotss  of  power  fnmi  their  rcripniratiun  ; but  the  results  of  such  trials 
have  not  shown  the  c\|)ccteil  advantage,  which  could  he  but  very  iticonsidcruble,  as  will  appear 
from  a careful  eaaroinatimi  of  the  manner  in  which  the  force  exertcJby  the  piston  in  a right  line,  is 
transferred  by  the  <'onnccting  rod  and  crank,  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  described  bv  the 
crank  pin. 
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It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  tliat  a reciprocating  steam-engine  can  never  produce 
a perfectly  uniform  motion  of  the  fly-wheel,  by  means  of  a crank  ; for  the  jmwer 
transmitted  from  the  piston  varies  so  much,  that  at  one  time  it  will  exceed  the 
resistance  opposed  to  the  motion,  and  then  the  next  moment  that  resistance  will 
excee<l  the  power  exerted.  The  fly-wheel  is  interposed  as  a receptacle  of  mechanical 
power  or  moving  force,  and  is  adapted  to  receive  and  accumulate  in  itself,  all  the 
8U[)erabundant  power  when  it  exeeMS  the  resistance,  and  to  restore  it  again  as  soon 
as  the  resistance  exceeds  the  power.  Hut  it  is  only  by  changing  its  velocity  that  a 
fly-wheel  can  cither  take  up,  or  give  out  any  of  its  power,  and  therefore  it  can  have 
no  operation,  except  when  the  velocity  of  the  machine  is  variable ; for  having 
naturally  a tendency  to  preserve  an  uniform  velocity  in  itself,  it  will  tend  to 
equalize  the  motion  of  the  machine,  which  is  connected  with  it,  by  impeding  the 
motion,  when  any  cause  ojwrates  to  accelerate  it,  and  assisting  the  motion  when 
any  thing  tends  to  diminish  it.  Hence  it  would  be  useless  to  employ  a fly-wheel 
in  any  machine  where  the  jmwer  and  rcsi.stancc  arc  always  uniform,  or  where  they 
always  hear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other. 

In  a steam-engine,  however  large  the  fly-wheel  is,  its  motion  cannot  be 
rendered  perfectly  regular ; and  the  effect  of  the  lly-whccl  to  continue  the  motion 
will  he  greater  or  less,  according  as  the  change  produced  in  its  velocity,  and  con- 
sequently ill  that  of  the  mill-work,  is  greater  or  less. 

If  it  is  rigorously  examined,  the  movement  of  any  mill  or  machinery  w hich  is 
worked  by  a steam-engine,  will  be  found  unequal  in  some  degree  ; but  the  in- 
equality may  lie  rendered  insensible  to  all  common  ob.servation,  if  the  fly-wheel  is 
made  large  enough,  and  moves  with  sutiicient  velocity,  and  has  a suflicient  weight 
of  matter  in  its  circumference.  By  these  means  its  energy  tnay  be  rendered  so 
great,  that  the  impetus  required  to  be  elicited  from  it,  in  order  to  propel  the  mill- 
work,  during  the  ineffective  position  of  the  crank,  may  bear  a small  proportion  to 
the  whole  energy  that  the  fly-wheel  possesses ; the  diminution  of  its  velocity  will 
then  be  trifling,  and  consequently  the  motion  of  the  mill-work  which  is  connected 
with  it,  will  be  tolerably  regular. 

The  action  of  fly-wheels  was  so  little  iindci-stood  before  they  were  applied  to 
steam-engines,  that  it  was  considered  as  quite  impracticable  to  give  to  a fly-wheel 
a suflicient  power  to  govern  and  equalize  the  irregular  motion  of  a steam- 
engine  ; and  after  the  common  atmospheric  engine  had  been  made  to  work  with  a 
fly-wheel,  as  above  described,  the  motion  was  found  to  be  irregular,  because  the 
fly-wheels  were  not  made  sufficiently  powerful ; for  when  an  engine  is  worked 
with  such  a slow  motion  as  1.7  strokes  per  minute,  it  will  re<|uire  a very  heavy 
fly-wheel  to  obtain  a tolerably  unifonn  rotative  motion  (n).  When  Mr.  Watt 
applied  his  improved  engine  to  work  mills,  he  made  it  act  with  celerity,  so  as 
to  repeat  the  impulses  on  the  crank  more  frequently,  by  which  means  the  energy 
of  the  fly-wheel  is  greatly  increased,  in  consequence  of  its  quicker  motion ; 

(a)  It  WHS  iKit  then  i^inerally  knnirn  by  practical  cnpiiccrs,  or  even  fully  admitted  by  phibamphers, 
that  the  mechanical  |iower  resident  in  a miivinn  mass,  or  its  enerfo’,  is  proportionate  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  (see  p.  IH).  .\t  the  commcncemeiit  of  the  last  century,  a keen  controversy  on  the 
nature  of  inovin|t  force,  bad  been  carried  on  during  many  years,  between  two  parties  in  the  learned 
world ; and  their  disputatiuns  had  left  common  men  in  (fouht  whether  they  ou^ht  to  estimate  the 
cficct  of  a fly-w'heci  accordinft  to  the  simple  relocity,  or  aecordinii  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

.Mr.  Sineaton  made  a series  of  ex|kerimcnts,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in  the  Fhiloeo- 
phiesd  Transactions  for  I77d;  whereby  he  clearly  proved,  that  the  power  which  must  be  communi- 
cated to  any  mass  of  matter,  to  give  it  different  velocities  of  motion  from  a state  of  rest,  will  be  re- 
presented by  the  product  uf  the  mass,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves. 
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and  those  irregularities  of  the  action  of  the  engine,  whieh  it  is  requii-cd  to 
remedy,  are  lessened. 

The  advantage  of  a rapid  action  of  the  piston,  was  soon  felt  by  those  who 
constnicted  atmospheric  engines  for  mills,  and  when  they  were  caused  to  work 
quieker,  they  produced  a steady  motion.  For  instance,  if  the  atmospheric  engine 
above  described  had  been  adjusted  to  make  21  strokes  per  minute,  instead  of  15, 
then  the  motion  of  the  piston  would  have  been  210  feet  per  minute,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  17' os  feet  per  second.  The  engine  could  not 
have  been  worked  at  that  rate,  without  diminishing  the  resistance  in  a still 
greater  proportion  than  the  increase  of  its  velocity,  and  therefore  the  power  of  the 
engine  would  have  been  les-scncd  to  7>  or  perhaps  ti-horse  [wwer ; but  in  recom- 
pense, the  effect  of  the  fly-wheel  to  regulate  its  motion,  would  have  been  more  than 
doubled,  and  would  have  produced  a regular  motion. 

Almut  the  years  17!K)  to  1793,  when  steam-mills  began  to  be  introduced  into 
all  the  large  niumifacturing  towns,  with  Mr.  Watt’s  improved  engines,  great  num- 
bers of  atmospheric  engines  were  also  made  for  turning  mills,  particularly  in  the 
districts  where  coals  were  cheap.  'Fhc  principal  makers  of  these  engines  were 
Messrs.  Bateman  and  .Sherrat  of  Manchester,  who  supplied  Lancashire,  and  also 
sent  some  to  Loudon:  and  Mr.  Francis  Thompson  of  Ashover,  in  Derbyshire, 
who  made  engines  for  that  district,  and  for  Sheffield,  and  Leeds. 

These  engines  answered  the  pur[>oscs  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  were 
used  for  many  years ; some  of  them  arc  still  in  use,  and  a few  have  since  had  con- 
densers and  air-pump.s  applied  to  them  in  part  of  Mr.  Watt’s  improvement. 

Both  Messrs.  Buteinan  and  .Sherrat,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  had  plans  for  com- 
bining two  atmospheric  cylinders  in  one  engine,  so  as  to  produce  a double  action  ; 
and  they  made  a few  such  engines,  which  answered  better  than  the  single  action. 

It  is  still  a very  common  practice,  in  districts  where  coals  are  cheap,  to  work 
machinery  by  Newcomen’s  engines,  by  means  of  a crank  and  fly-wheel.  The 
steam  in  the  boiler  is  made  much  stronger  than  formerly,  to  enable  it  to  enter  the 
cylinder  with  a very  sudden  puli',  so  as  to  displace  the  air  and  water  in  an  instant. 

The  resistance  or  load  in  such  engines  is  not  above  4^,  or  5 lbs.  per  square  inch  of 
the  piston ; and  with  this  load  they  will  make  from  20  to  24  strokes  per  minute, 
of  5 feet  long.  All  these  circumstances  tend  to  reduce  the  performance  of  an 
engine  with  respect  to  power,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  very  great  in  com. 
parison  with  the  work  performed. 

These  atmospheric  engines  act  very  well  if  the  work  or  resistance  opposed  to 
them  is  constantly  the  same,  so  that  the  eountenveight  of  the  connecting  rod,  may 
be  properly  adjusted  to  half  the  descending  force  of  the  piston,  in  order  to  make 
the  pressure  upon  the  crank-pin  of  equal  force  in  asccniling  as  in  descending.  But 
they  arc  not  so  well  adapted  for  breweries  or  other  works,  where  the  same  engine 
being  applied  to  several  different  operations,  the  resistance  must  be  perpetually 
changing,  when  any  part  of  the  macliinery  is  suddenly  disengaged.  If  something 
is  not  then  done  to  check  the  engine,  it  will  increase  its  velocity  so  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  breaking  to  pieces.  As  the  only  remedy  is  to  diminish  the  supply  of 
steam  at  the  returning  stroke,  the  discharge  of  the  air  will  be  interrupted,  and  the 
motion  of  the  engine  will  become  so  irregular,  as  to  be  liable  to  stop,  or  turn  back, 
when  the  jiiston  gets  nearly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylin<ler,  in  consequence  of  * 
the  accumulation  of  air  therein;  and  yet  if  the  fly-wheel  can  only  ^ust  carry  the 
crank  past  the  vertical  position,  the  heavy  connecting  rod  then  urges  it  into  motion 
again  with  violence. 
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Mr,  Jf ’’(Ill’s  Second  Palenl,  11^\,  J'or  applying  ihe  Sleam-engiiie  lo  produce 
continuous  Circular  Motion. 

For  some  years  after  the  first  introduction  of  his  improved  engines,  Mr.  Watt 
was  fully  oecupied  in  substituting  them  for  the  large  atmospheric  engines  at 
mines,  where  the  expense  of  fuel  was  threatening  to  put  a stop  to  their  proceed- 
ings j and  he  found  no  leisure  for  new  speculations,  although  the  idea  of 
applying  engines  on  his  principle  to  actuate  mill-work  and  machinery  had  early 
occurred  to  him.  He  did  nut  seriously  set  about  reducing  his  ideas  to  practice 
until  the  year  1778  or  1779  (a). 

In  the  first  model  which  he  made,  he  employed  two  cylinders  and  pistons,  in 
order  to  equalize  the  power ; they  acted  upon  two  cranks  formed  upon  the  same 
axis,  at  an  angle  of  from  each  other,  and  a fly-wheel  was  fixed  upon  this 

axis,  with  a weight  placed  upon  the  circumference  of  the  fly-wheel,  at  an  angle 
of  ISO"'  from  each  of  the  cranks  ; the  weight  wa-s  so  adjusted,  as  to  turn  the  wheel, 
when  neither  of  the  cranks  could  do  so,  and  consequently  the  power  was  rendered 
nearly  cqual- 

ITiis  model  performed  to  satisfaction  ; but  Mr.  Watt  ncglcctcrl  to  take  out 
a patent  immediately,  and  very  soon  afterwards  some  of  the  persons  engaged  about 
one  of  Mr.  Wa.sbrough’s  engines  applied  a crank  and  fly-wheel  thereto,  as  before 
mentioned,  p.  401);  and  a patent  was  taken  out  in  1780,  by  Mr.  Pickard,  for  the 

(a)  Mr.  Watt's  account  of  the  origin  of  this  part  of  his  invention  is  given  as  follovs  in  his 
notes  upon  Dr.  Robison's  article  Stkam*rkgikb. 

**  1 hod  very  early  turned  my  mind  to  the  producing  of  continued  motions  round  an  axis,  and 
it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  my  Hrat  speciBcation  in  1760  (see  p.  316),  that  I there  dcscrilKnl  a 
steam-vhcel,  mured  by  the  force  of  steam,  acting  in  a cirrular  channel,  against  a ralve  on  one  side, 
and  against  a column  of  mercury  or  some  other  Huid  metal,  on  the  other  side.  This  was  executed 
upon  a si'ale  of  about  six  feet  diameter  at  Soho,  and  worki’d  repeatedly,  but  was  given  up,  as  several 
practical  objections  were  found  to  operate  against  it ; similar  objections  lay  against  other  rotative 
engines,  which  had  been  cootriveil  by  myself  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  engines  producing  rotatory 
motions  by  means  of  ratchet  wheels,  mentioned  in  p.  40H. 

" Having  made  my  single  recipruentiug  engines  very  regular  in  their  movements,  I considered 
how  to  produce  rotative  motiuna  from  them  in  the  best  manner ; and  amongst  various  schemes  which 
were  subjected  to  trial,  or  which  |iasaed  through  my  mind,  none  appeared  so  likely  to  answer  the 
pur]H)se,  as  the  application  of  the  crank,  in  the  manner  of  the  cotmuun  turning  lathe;  but  as  the 
rotative  motion  is  prt<luced  in  that  machine,  by  the  impulse  given  to  the  crank  in  the  descent  of  tlie 
foot  only,  it  reijuircs  to  be  continued  in  its  ascent  by  Uie  energy  of  the  wheel  which  acts  os  a fly  ; 
being  unwilling  to  load  my  engine  with  a fly-wheel  heavy  eiuMigh  to  continue  the  motion  during  the 
ascent  of  the  piston,  (or  with  a fly-wheel  heavy  enough  to  equalise  the  motion,  even  if  a counterweight 
were  employed  to  act  during  that  ascent)  I pro{Kiscit  to  employ  two  engines,  acting  upon  two  cranks 
Axed  on  the  same  axis,  at  an  angle  of  120  degrees  to  one  another,  and  a weight  placed  upon  the 
circumference  of  the  Hy-wheel  at  the  same  angle  to  each  of  the  cranks,  by  which  means  the  motion 
might  be  rendered  nearly  equal,  and  only  a very  light  fly-wheel  would  lie  reijuisite. 

This  had  occurred  to  roe  very  early,  but  my  attention  being  fully  employed  in  making  and 
erecting  engines  for  raising  water,  it  remained  in  fteito  until  about  the  year  177^  or  9,  when 
Mr.  Wasbrough  erected  one  of  his  ratchet  wlieel  engines  at  Birmingham,  the  frequent  breakages  and 
irregularities  uf  which  recalled  the  subject  to  my  mind,  aad  ! prucTcded  to  make  a model  of  iiiy' 
method,  which  answered  my  expectations;  Imt  having  neglected  to  take  out  a |utent,  the  invention 
was  communicated  by  a workman  employed  to  make  the  mo<lel,  to  some  of  the  people  about 
Mr.  Wasbrough 'a  engine,  and  a {latent  was  taken  out  by  them,  for  the  application  of  the  crank  to 
stearo-eagincs.  ThU  fact  the  said  workman  confessed,  and  the  engineer  who  directed  the  works, 
acknowledged  it,  but  said,  nevertheless,  that  the  same  idea  had  occurred  to  him,  prior  to  bis  hearing  of 
mine,  and  that  he  had  even  made  a model  of  it  before  that  time:  which  might  be  a fact,  as  the  appli- 
cation to  a single  crank  was  sufficiently  obvious. 
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application  of  a crank  with  cog-wheels,  and  a balance  weight  to  revolve  twice 
for  each  stroke  of  the  engine.  This  did  not  discourage  Mr.  Watt,  and  without 
troubling  biinself  to  dispute  a patent  which,  so  long  as  it  continued  attached  to 
the  common  atmospheric  engine,  could  not  rival  his  own,  he  contrived  other  means 
of  effecting  the  same  object,  and  took  out  a patent  for  several  ne»v  methods  of 
producing  a continued  rotative  motion,  from  the  intermitting  action  of  a piston. 
One  of  these  was  a beautiful  contrivance  of  one  wht-el  revolving  in  an  orbit 
round  another,  and  they  were  called  the  sun  and  planet  wheels,  from  the  re- 
semblance to  the  motion  of  those  luminaries. 

Mr.  Watt’s  patent,  which  is  dated  the  2;3th  Octoher  1781,  is  entitled  “ for 
certain  new  methods  of  applying  the  vibrating  or  reciprocating  motion  of  steam 
or  fire-engines,  to  produce  a continued  rotative  or  circular  motion,  round  an  axis 
or  centre,  and  thereby  to  give  motion  to  the  wheels  of  mills  or  other  machines.” 
The  specification  describes  five  different  methods,  but  only  two  have  since  been 
brought  into  use  ; viz.  the  simple  crank,  and  the  sun  and  planet  wheels. 

All  the  methods  described  in  this  specification  are  lulapted  to  be  worked  by 
single  acting  engines ; and  a counterweight  is  to  be  applied  in  different  ways, 
according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  impel  the  machinery  during  the  returning 
stroke  of  the  engine. 

The  first  method  described  by  Mr.  Watt  is,  to  give  the  continued  motion  to  a 
vertical  axis,  upon  which  a large  horizontal  wheel  is  fixed,  and  beneath  the  lower 
surface  of  the  wheel,  a double  circular  inclined  path  is  formed,  in  an  inverted 
position  ; at  one  part  of  the  circumference  this  path  descends  considerably  beneath 
the  horizontal  plane  of  the  wheel,  and  from  this  point,  the  path  returns  in  both 
directions,  by  gradual  inclination,  until  at  the  opposite  part  of  the  circumference, 
it  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  wheel ; beneath  this  wheel  a lever  is  placed  so 
as  to  form  a diameter  to  the  same,  and  each  end  of  the  lever  carries  a roller ; these 
rollers  act  beneath  the  circular  inclined  path,  at  two  places  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  the  fulcrum  or  centre  of  motion  of  the  lever,  being  just  beneath 
the  centre  of  the  wheel,  one  of  the  rollers  which  applies  to  the  inclined  path,  will 
ascend,  whilst  the  other  descends,  and  vice  versa. 

The  lever  is  connected  by  a chain  with  the  great  lever  of  the  steam-engine,  so 
as  to  be  moved  up  and  down  thereby,  and  in  this  motion,  the  rollers  of  the  lever 
will  rise  vertically  and  act  lienCath  the  inclined  path,  firat  on  one  side  of  the 
wheel  and  then  on  the  opposite  side  in  a contrary  direction,  with  an  action  which 
will  tend  to  turn  the  wheel  continually  round  in  one  direction,  in  conscijuenee  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  circular  inclined  path  to  the  plane  of  the  motion  of  the  wheel. 
A liy-wheel  must  be  applied  to  keep  up  the  motion  at  the  change  of  the  stroke  of 
the  engine. 


**  In  thp«c  circumstnnccts  I it  better  to  emlcarour  to  acinfmplish  the  same  end  by  other 

means,  than  to  enter  into  litigation,  and  if  siicce^iil,  by  demolishing  the  patent,  to  lay  the  matter 
open  to  every  ImmI}’.  Aceurdingly,  in  I7t^i,  I inveuted  and  took  out  a {uitcnt  for  isevcra'i  mcthuiU  of 
prodiirinj'  rotative  motions  fnmi  reciprocating  ones,  aninnpkt  which  was  the  metho<l  of  the  sun  umt 
planet  wheels.  I'his  contrivance  wa«  applied  to  many  atnd  {>os8esscs  the  advantage  of 

girinit  ^ dmihie  velocity  to  the  rty*wheel ; hut  is  |>crha|m  more  «nbject  to  wear,  and  to  be  broken  under 
frreat  strain.^,  than  a simple  crank,  which  is  now  more  commonly  used,  althouj^h  it  requires  a Hv^wheei 
of  four  times  the  w eight,  if  fixed  up<m  the  first  axis  ; my  apjdicatiuii  of  the  double  engine  to  these  ni' 
talive  machines  (sec  the  putent  of  1782,  rendered  the  cuuutcnvcight  unnecessary,  and  pru> 

duced  a more  motion.” 

The  methixl  of  t^mbining  two  o'linders  to  act  with  two  cranks  formed  upon  the  same  axis, 
has  since  been  brought  into  use  with  great  advantage  in  the  nxMlcrn  engines  fur  pro|>el]ing  carriages; 
And  for  stcam>boata.  It  Is  an  excellent  piao,  and  has  also  been  applied  to  turn  mills. 
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Mr.  Watt’s  next  metlioil  is  the  same  in  its  operation  as  a crank  ; an  excen- 
tric  circle  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  (ly-whcel,  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  to  the  centre  of  motion,  being  eipial  to  lialf  the  stroke  of  the  piston  ; 
and  in  order  to  tUm  the  axis  of  the  Hy-wheel  round,  the  centre  of  the  ex- 
centric  circle  must  be  carried  round  in  a circular  orbit.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
surrounded  by  a ring,  or  open  frame,  shaped  like  a stirrup,  and  provided  with 
three  rollers,  which  enclose  the  excentric  circle,  and  bear  upon  its  circumference 
at  three  different  points.  The  stirrup  is  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  con- 
necting rod,  which  is  sus{>ended  in  place  of  the  pump  rod,  from  the  extremity 
of  the  great  lever  of  the  engine,  so  as  to  receive  a reciprocating  motion,  which 
being  communicated  by  the  stirnip  to  the  excentric  circle,  tends  to  move  it  round 
in  it.s  orbit,  and  turn  the  axis  and  fiy-wheel  continually  round. 

The  action  is  precisely  the  same  as  a crank,  for  if  the  connecting  rod  were' 
attached  to  a pin  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  excentric  circle,  that  pin  would 
descrilie  the  same  orbit  as  the  excentric  circle,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  considered 
as  a mere  enlargement  of  the  crank  pin,  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  such 
enlargement  that  the  three  rollers  become  necessary  to  diminish  the  friction. 

Another  plan  is  to  use  a crank,  with  the  addition  of  a balance-weight, 
applied  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  a regular  motion,  when  a single  acting 
engine  is  the  moving  power.  'Ihis  he  effected  by  fixing  an  iron  wheel  on  the 
extreme  end  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  in  place  of  a crank,  and  with  a pin  pro- 
jecting from  it,  to  which  the  connecting  rod  is  jointed : one  half  of  the  wheel  is 
made  a solid  semicircle  of  cast-iron,  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  heavy  on  that  side  in 
which  the  crank-pin  is  fixed,  to  urge  the  fly-wheel  round  during  the  returning 
stroke  of  the  engine  ; the  other  half  of  the  wheel  is  made  open  with  arms,  to  be 
light,  that  it  may  not  oppose  this  weight. 

A similar  loaded  wheel  was  proposed  with  two  crank-pins,  to  combine  the 
nctioTi  of  two  different  cylinders  and  pistons,  as  before  mentioned,  and  the  heavy 
side  of  this  wheel  answered  the  purpose  of  the  weight  placed  at  the  circumference 
of  the  fly-wheel. 

The  Sun  and  Pltinel-U'heeh  is  the  last  method,  and  as  this  was  constantly 
used  for  many  years,  it  deserves  a more  particular  notice  ; it  is  represented  in 
Plates  XI.  and  XII.  The  sun-wheel  OO,  is  a toothed  wheel  fixed  fast  on  the 
extreme  end  of  the  horizontal  axis  P of  the  fly-wheel  QQ,  and  the  planet-wheel 
NN  is  also  a toothed  wheel,  exactly  similar,  but  fixed  fast  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  connecting  rod  M,  and  adapted  to  revolve  round  the  sun  wheel  in  a circular 
orbit  with  a planetary  motion ; to  retain  the  planet-wheel  in  its  orbit,  its  centre 
pin  is  received  in  a fixed  circular  groove,  or  else  a link  y 7 is  fitted  on  the  axis  P 
of  the  fly-wheel,  and  also  on  the  centre-pin  of  the  planet-wheel  N,  so  as  to  keep 
the  centres  of  the  two  wheels  always  at  an  invariable  distance,  and  prevent  their 
teeth  from  quitting  each  other. 

The  planet-wheel  being  fixed  fast  to  the  connecting  rod,  it  cannot  turn  round 
upon  its  own  centre,  but  can  only  travel  round  in  its  orbit,  and  its  teeth  acting  in 
the  teeth  of  the  sun-wheel,  will  turn  the  same  round  with  a double  velocity ; that 
is,  the  sun-wheel  and  fly-wheel  make  two  complete  revolutions,  whilst  the  planet- 
wheel  makes  one  circumvolution  in  its  orbit.  Therefore,  one-half  of  a revolution 
of  the  planet-wheel  (which  is  made  during  a half-stroke  of  the  engine)  will  give  the 
fly-wheel  a whole  turn. 

This  method  of  obtaining  the  circular  motion  by  the  sun  and  planet-wheels 
was  ailcrwards  generally  adopted  for  steam-engines  ; but  Mr.  Watt  did  not  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  apply  his  single  engines  to  turn  mills,  because  many  more 
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'coutrirancc*  became  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  make  that  application  with  com- 
plete success.  The  next  great  step  was  the  double  action,  by  which  the  piston 
exerts  a continual  force,  and  requires  no  counterweight ; this  important  invention 
was  made  in  178^  as  already  stated  (p.  3.5U). 


DOUBLE-ACTIXO  STEAM-ENGINES. 

As  the  piston  of  a steam-engine  operates  by  a reciprocating  motion,  it  is 
advantageous  to  enable  it  to  act  with  force  in  both  directions,  and  thereby  exert  a 
continuous  effort,  instead  of  expending  one-half  the  time  in  useless  returning 
motion.  It  was  not  easy  to  produce  a double  action  in  a cylinder,  until  Mr.  Watt 
had  invented  his  engine,  in  which  the  piston  is  urged  by  the  elastic  force  of  the 
steam  itself,  independently  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  useful  operation  of  the  piston  of  an  atmosplieric  engine  is  necessarily 
limited  to  one  direction,  because  the  air  which  must  be  admitted  into  the  cylinder, 
to  press  the  piston  down  by  its  weight,  cannot  be  exhausted  or  extracted  from  the 
cylinder,  except  by  drawing  the  piston  up  again  by  the  counterweight ; and  the 
steam  which  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  merely  restores  the  equilibrium,  by 
refilling  the  space  within  the  cylinder  ns  fast  as  the  piston  rises  out  of  it. 

It  is  true,  that  if  the  steam  were  heated  so  as  to  become  highly  elastic,  with 
an  expansive  force  considerably  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  might  exert  a force  to  lift  the  piston  upwards,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the 
cylinder.  This  plan  was  attempted  by  Mr.  Hindley  of  Y ork  (see  p.  257)  > but 
no  advantage  could  be  gained  by  such  a mode  of  working,  because  the  cylinder 
would  be  filled  with  dense  and  hot  steam,  which  could  not  be  condensed  so  sud- 
denly and  completely  as  steam  of  equal  elasticity  with  the  atmosphere ; and  hence 
any  power  which  could  be  gained  from  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  during  the 
ascent  of  the  piston,  would  be  attended  with  a deduction  from  the  power  which 
the  atmosplieric  pressure  would  otherwise  have  exerted  during  the  descent.  The 
consumption  of  fuel  to  produce  such  dense  steam,  would  be  excessive,  without  any 
adequate  advantage. 

The  only  practicable  method  of  obtaining  a continual  action  in  the  atmo- 
spheric engine,  is  to  combine  two  or  mure  cylinders  in  one  machine,  in  such  man- 
ner that  whilst  one  piston  is  ascending,  and  therefore  inactive,  the  other  shall  be 
descending  and  exerting  its  force.  This  was  the  scheme  of  Papin,  in  1690,  when 
he  gave  the  first  idea  of  a cylinder  engine  (see  p.  98),  and  the  common  double- 
barrelled  air-pump  suggests  a very  good  model  for  the  construction. 

, This  kind  of  double-acting  steam-engine  was  proposed,  in  1779,  by  Dr.  Falck, 
who  published  an  account  and  description  of  it ; m which  he  says,  that  with  the 
same  quantity  of  fuel,  and  in  an  equal  space  of  time,  it  will  raise  above  double  the 
quantity  of  water  raised  by  any  lever-engine  of  the  same  dimensions;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  proved  the  assertion,  or  constructed  even  a working  model  of 
his  pro{>osed  engine,  which  was  on  Newcomen’s  principle. 

The  improvement  which  he  suggests  is  to  use  two  cylinders,  into  which  the 
steam  is  admitted  alternately  by  a common  regulator-valve,  which  always  opens 
the  communication  of  the  steam  to  one  cylinder,  whilst  it  shuts  up  the  opening  to 
the  other,  ' 

The  piston-rods  of  these  two  cylinders  are  fonned  with  teeth  like  racks,  which 
work  into  teeth  at  the  opposite  sides  of  a cog-wheel,  situated  between  the  two  racks, 
in  such  manner  that  the  pistons  which  arc  attached  to  them  shall  ascend  and 
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descend  alternately  ; but  they  will  always  move  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  pistons  of  a common  double-barrelled  air-pump. 

The  engine  actuates  two  pumps,  which  raise  water  alternately,  so  as  to  make 
a continual  stream.  The  two  pumps  are  wrought  by  means  of  another  cog-wheel, 
similar  to  that  for  the  cylinders,  and  fixed  on  the  same  axis  : this  second  cog-wheel 
gives  an  alternate  motion  to  two  perpendicular  racks,  which  are  affixed  to  the  two 
pump-rods ; hence  the  two  pump-buckets  will  always  move  in  opposite  directions  to 
each  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pistons  of  the  cylinders  do. 

Tlicre  is  nothing  in  this  engine  which  could  enable  it  to  raise  much  more 
water  than  a common  atmospheric  engine,  with  the  same  fuel,  and  its  performance 
must  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  as  two  separate  engines ; for  they  would  gain 
nothing  by  working  in  concert,  except  the  regularity  of  the  stream  of  water  ; and 
unless  the  water  was  required  to  be  forced  through  pipes  for  water-works,  that 
would  give  no  advantage. 

For  the  mere  purpose  of  raising  water,  a single-acting  engine  is  sufficient, 
and  double  engines  are  rarely  employed  ; but  for  giving  an  uninterrupted  motion 
to  mills,  a double  or  continuous  action  is  of  the  utmost  consequence' to  the  regu- 
larity of  the  motion. 

.Since  the  improved  engines  of  Mr.  Watt  have  been  introduced.  Dr.  Faick’s 
method  of  combining  the  alternate  action  of  two  single  engines  has  been  applied  to 
work  machinery  with  continuous  circular  motion  by  a crank  and  fly-wheel  (a). 

Another  plan  of  combining  two  atmospheric  cylinders  into  one  double-acting 
engine,  was  also  brought  forward,  in  1793,  by  Mr.  Francis  Thompson  ; one 
eyfinder  was  placed  over  the  other,  the  pistons  of  both  cylinders  being  affixed  to 
the  same  rod ; the  lower  cylinder  was  open  at  top,  in  the  usual  manner  of  New- 
comen’s engine,  but  the  upper  cylinder  was  inverted,  being  suspended  with  the 
open  end  downwards,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forced  its  piston 
upwards,  and  urged  the  piston-rod  in  ascending.  Several  such  engines  were  con- 
structed by  the  inventor,  who  had  a patent  for  it : they  were  used  for  working 
mills. 

MR.  watt’s  double-acting  STEA.M-ENGINE,  1/82. 

The  double  engine,  which  is  now  in  use,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  has 
but  one  cylinder ; the  force  of  the  steam  being  applied  alternately  to  press  the 
piston  downwards  in  its  cylinder,  and  then  to  force  it  upwards  again,  so  that  the 
counterweight  becomes  unnecessary,  and  the  action  is  continuous. 

In  the  specification  of  his  third  patent,  1782,  he  says,  “ My  second  improve- 
ment upon  steam  or  hre-engines  consists  in  employing  the  elastic  power  of  the 
steam  to  force  the  piston  upwards,  and  also  to  press  it  downwards,  by  alternately 
making  a vacuum  above  or  below  the  piston  respectively ; and  at  the  same  time 
employing  the  steam  to  act  upon  the  piston,  in  that  end  or  portion  of  the  cylinder 
which  is  not  exhausted.  An  engine  constructed  in  this  manner,  ran  perform  twice 
the  quantity  of  work  (with  a cylinder  of  the  same  size)  or  exert  double  the  power, 
in-the  same  time  which  has  hitherto  been  done  by  any  steam-engine,  in  which  the 

(a)  About  the  year  1790,  a lai^  engine  of  this  kind  was  constnicted  at  Mr.  Thackray'a  Cotton* 
mill,  Manchester,  and  is  still  in  use  ( >825).  It  has  two  atmospheric  cylinders  of  36  inches  diameter, 
with  a condenser  and  air-pnmp  to  eihauat  the  C)'linders;  the  pistons  ^ 4 feet  stroke,  and  formerly 
racb  one  made  40  strokes  per  minute,  it  was  then  rated  at  70  horse  power.  It  has  been  altered  to 
make  30  strokes  ucr  minute. 

Several  small  engines  of  this  kind  were  also  made  about  the  same  tine,  by  Mcears.  Sberrat  of 
Manchester,  for  working  cotton*mills. 
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active  force  of  the  steam  is  exerted  upon  the  piston  only  in  one  direction,  whether 
upwards  or  downwards. 

Mr.  Watt’s  double  engine  operates  in  the  same  manner  as  liis  single  engine 
does  when  performing  its  working  stroke,  and  the  returning  stroke  is  performed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  working  stroke,  for  in  fact  they  are  both  working  strokes. 
To  produce  this  effect,  the  valves  to  admit  and  exhaust  the  steam  from  the  cylinder 
required  a new  arrangement,  aud  likewise  the  working  gear  to  open  and  shut  those 
valves.  It  also  became  necessary  to  apply  additional  chains  to  the  arch  heads  of 
the  great  lever,  to  enable  the  piston  to  force  the  lever  upwards,  as  well  as  to  pull  it 
downwards  ; or  a better  plan  was,  to  apply  a toothed  rack  to  the  piston  rod,  to  work 
into  a toothed  sector  formed  on  the  arch  head  of  the  great  lever,  so  as  to  com- 
municate the  double  motion  of  the  piston  to  it. 

This  forms  another  item  of  the  specification  of  his  patent  of  178^2  : “My 
fourth  new  improvement  on  steam  or  firc-eiigines  consists  in  applying  toothed 
racks,  and  toothed  sectors  of  circles,  for  suspending  or  connecting  the  pump-rods 
or  pistons  with  the  working  levers,  or  other  machinery  used  in  place  of  them, 
instead  of  tire  chains  and  arch  heads  which  have  hitherto  been  used  for  these 
purposes.” 

'ITie  engine,  thus  improved,  he  called  the  double  engine,  as  in  fact  it  doubled 
the  power  exerted  within  tnc  same  cylinder.  He  had  long  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
improvement  in  his  mind,  and  had  produced  a drawing  of  it  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1774>  at  the  time  when  he  procured  the  act  to  prolong  his  original 

Satent.  The  first  double  engine  was  executed  at  .Soho,  in  1782;  and  a large 
ouble  engine  was  put  up  at  Wheal  Maid  copper-mine  in  Cornwall,  in  1787  ; about 
the  same  time  other  double  engines  were  made  at  Soho,  and  erected  in  lA>ndon,  to 
turn  machinery  for  the  breweries,  and  for  a flour-mill. 

Mr.  Watt  says  himself,  that  having  encountered  much  difficulty  in  teaching 
others  the  use  and  construction  of  the  single  engine,  and  in  overcoming  prejudices, 
he  did  not  proceed  in  the  double  engines  at  first  ; but  finding  himself  beset  with  an 
host  of  plagiaries  and  piracies  about  the  year  1782,  he  thought  proper  to  insert  a 
drawing  aud  description  of  it  in  the  specification  of  his  patent  that  year.  It  wa.s 
the  representation  of  an  experimental  engine,  aud  no  others  have  been  made 
exactly  similar. 

Mr.  Watt’s  double  engines,  with  some  subsequent  improvements  u|k>u  the 
original  project,  have  been  chiefly  applied  to  turn  mills  with  circular  motion ; yet 
in  some  cases,  where  mines  are  very  deep,  they  have  been  advantageously  applied 
to  the  working  of  two  sets  of  pumps  in  the  same  pit,  by  a reciprocating  motion  ; 
one  set  or  half  of  the  pump-rods  being  suspended  by  means  of  a sloping  rod  con- 
nected with  the  great  lever  near  the  cylinder  end  of  it,  and  the  other  half  of  these 
rods  being  suspended  directly  from  the  outer  end  of  the  lever ; so  that  the  ascetiding 
motion  of  the  piston  draws  up  one  half  of  the  rods,  and  works  the  pumps  belonging 
to  them,  w hilst  the  descending  motion  of  the  piston  draws  up  the  other  half  of  the 
rods,  and  works  their  pumps. 

A large  engine  of  this  construction  was  erected  at  Wheal  Maid  mine,  in  Corn- 
wall, in  the  year  I787.  The  cylinder  was  C3  inches  diwneter,  aud  the  piston 
made  9 feet  stroke;  but  the  stroke  in  the  pumps,  which  were  18  inches  diameter, 
was  only  7 feet.  This  engine,  which  at  the  time  it  was  made,  was  the  most  powerful 
in  existence,  worked  remarkably  well,  though,  like  many  others  in  Cornwall,  it 
was  loaded  with  an  enormous  weight  of  dry  pump  rods. 

In  other  coses,  when  it  has  not  been  convenient  to  divide  the  pump  rods  into 
two  sets,  the  ascending  motion  of  the  piston  has  been  employed  to  raise  a counter- 
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weight,  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  pumps  ; this  counter- 
weight acts  in  aid  of  the  power  of  the  engine,  during  the  descending  stroke  of  the 
piston  ; but  the  former  method  is  preferable  where  there  is  room  in  the  pit  to 
contain  two  sets  of  pump,  and  their  appurtenances.  There  are  several  of  these 
large  double  engines  still  in  use  at  some  mines  in  Cornwall ; but  as  they  have  not 
been  found  to  prform  so  well  as  single  engines,  double  engines  have  not  been  con- 
structed there  of  late  years. 

Parallel  motion.  When  Mr.  Watt  bepin  to  apply  his  double-acting  engine  to 
turn  mills,  he  found  that  the  toothed  rack  and  sector,  which  he  Hrst  used  to  connect 
the  piston-rod  with  the  great  lever,  did  not  move  with  smoothness,  and  the  teeth 
were  very  subject  to  wear ; and  chains  were  still  less  adapted  for  communicating 
the  double  action.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  sonic  mode  might  possibly  be  devisctl, 
of  applying  rods  or  levers,  moving  upon  centres  or  joints,  in  such  manner  as  to 
counteract  the  circular  motion  of  the  extremity  of  the  great  lever,  and  retain  the 
piston-rod  in  its  vertical  direction,  both  in  pushing  upwards  or  pulling  downwanls  ; 
a smoother  motion  would  thus  be  obtained,  and  with  le.ss  liability  to  wear.  In 
pursuing  this  idea,  he  contrived  several  methods  of  eB'ecting  the  purpose  in  the 
course  of  the  year  17^3  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  took  out  a patent  for  a 
number  of  improvements  relative  to  steam-engines,  and  the  applications  of  their 
power  ; but  the  parallel  motion  has  proved  the  must  important  amongst  them  : it 
IS  one  of  the  most  ingenious  contriv,mccs  in  mechanics,  and  communicates  the 
vertical  motion  of  the  piston-rod,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  great  lever,  which  moves  in  the  arch  of  a circle. 


•MR.  W.VTt’s  FOtllTH  PATENT,  1784. 

This  patent  was  granted  “ for  certain  new  improvements  upon  fire  and 
steam-engines,  and  upon  machines  worked  or  moved  by  the  same,  dated  28th 
April,  1784.”  Thespecilication,  which  is  dated  24th  August,  1784,  is  deposited  in 
the  Roll’s  Chapel ; it  has  never  been  printed,  although  it  contains  several  ingenious 
inventions  which  are  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

First,  a new  rotative  engine  in  which  the  steam-vessel  is  tunicd  continually 
round  upon  a pivot,  by  means  of  a dense  fluid  contained  in  the  ves.sel,  but  which  is 
forced  out  by  the  steam,  so  a-s  to  issue  with  great  velocity  through  a s]iout  properly 
disposed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  revolving  vessel,  which  being  wholly  immers^  in 
the  like  dense  fluid,  the  reaction  occa.sioncd  by  the  issuing  stream,  urges  the  vessel 
into  motion,  on  the  principle  whereby  a sky-rocket  mounts  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  fire-works  which  arc  called  Cathcriuc-whccls,  are  caused  to 
turn  round. 

The  steam  vessel  is  shaped  like  a bottle,  or  decanter;  it  is  sustained  on  a pivot 
in  the  centre  of  its  bottom,  and  is  supported  by  its  neck,  the  upper  end  of  which 
forms  the  axis  to  give  motion  to  the  machinery  intended  to  be  propelled  ; this  vessi'l 
is  immersed  in  the  dense  liquid  up  to  its  neck  ; its  interior  capacity  is  divided  by  a 
vertical  partition  into  two  compartments,  each  provided  with  a valve  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  opening  upwards,  to  pcimit  the  dense  fluid  to  enter  into,  and  fill,  that 
compartment.  The  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler  is  so  connected  with  a collar  or  box, 
which  surrounds  the  neck  or  upper  end  of  the  axis,  as  to  introduce  the  steam  into 
one  or  other  of  the  compartments,  through  suitable  passages  formed  in  the  neck  or 
axis ; the  steam  so  admitted,  pressing  by  its  elasticity  upon  the  fluid  contained  in 
that  compartment,  forces  it  out  in  a horizontal  current,  through  a spout  or  opening, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  revolving  vessel,  and  so  disposed  that  the  current  will  issue  in 
the  direction  of  a tangent  to  the  circular  base  of  the  vessel,  and  this  current  striking 
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the  motionless  fluid  in  which  the  whole  vessel  is  immersed,  causes  a re-action  at 
tlic  orifice  of  the  spout,  whereby  the  vessel  is  put  in  motion  about  its  vertical  axis. 
Whilst  the  entering  steam  is  thus  emptying  the  fluid  out  from  one  of  the  compart- 
ments, the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  other  compartment,  that  it  may  be 
refilled  with  the  fluid,  through  the  valve  at  bottom,  in  order  to  operate  in  its  turn, 
and  so  keep  up  a continual  action. 

It  is  proposed  cither  to  use  steam  of  a high  elasticity,  or  else  to  close  up 
the  cistern  or  vessel  containing  the  dense  fluid,  in  which  the  revolving  steam-vessel 
is  immersed,  and  to  <iraw  off  that  steam  which  has  performed  its  office,  by  means 
of  a condenser,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  space  above  the  surface  of  the  dense  fluid  ; and 
then  steam  of  ordinary  elasticity  being  admitted  into  the  revolving  steam-vessel, 
will  force  out  the  fluid  through  the  spouts,  with  great  rapidity. 

Second.  Methods  of  causing  the  piston-rods,  pump-rods,  and  other  parts  of 
engines,  to  move  in  perpendicular  or  other  straight  lines,  tLnd  to  enable  the  engine 
to  act  upon  the  working  lever,  both  in  pushing  and  in  pulling.  This  is  now  called 
the  parallel  motion,  and  several  varieties  are  described. 

The  upper  end  of  the  pi.ston-rod  is  in  all  cases  connected  with  the  extremity 
of  the  great  lever,  by  a link  jointed  to  both,  so  that  the  upper  end  may  describe  an 
arch  of  a circle,  whilst  the  lower  end  moves  in  a right  line,  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  piston-rod  is  retained  in  that  right  line  by  various  means,  as  follows. 

In  one  of  the  varieties  two  long  levers  arc  connected  with  the  piston-rod  by 
joints,  and  extend  out  therefrom  each  way  towards  the  walls  of  the  house ; they 
are  fonned  with  arched  heads,  or  sectors  of  circles  at  their  extremities,  to  apply 
with  their  convex  circumferences  in  contact  with  straight  guides,  fixed  in  an  upright 
}>osition  against  the  walls  of  the  building ; viz.  one  against  the  lever  wall,  and  the 
other  against  the  end  wall.  The  circular  arches  roll  up  and  down,  in  contact 
with  these  guides,  and  the  centres  of  curvature  being  the  joints  hy  which  their 
levers  are  united  to  the  piston-rod,  those  joints  are  confined  to  move  in  straight 
lines,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  wheels  of  a carriage  run  upon  a road-way,  for  the 
arches  may  be  considered  as.portions  of  very  large  rolling  wheels. 

The  weight  of  the  arches  are  suspended  by  straps  of  leather,  fastened  at  their 
upper  ends  to  the  upright  guides,  and  at  their  lower  ends  to  the  lower  extremities 
of  the  arches ; part  of  the  straps  being  straight,  and  applying  to  the  upright  guides, 
and  part  being  curved,  and  applying  to  the  circumferences  of  the  arches. 

The  other  varieties  of  parallel  motions  consist  of  combinations  of  levers  or  rods 
jointed  together,  and  moving  about  fixed  centres,  in  such  manner,  that  the  cur- 
vature of  one  circular  motion  may  be  opposed  to,  and  counteracted  by,  a similar 
curvature  operating  in  a contrary  direction,  in  order  that  they  may  neutralize  each 
other,  and  produce  a rectilinear  motion  of  that  point  of  the  link  to  which  the  piston- 
rod  is  united.  The  simplest  variety  is  as  follows. 

Suppose  two  equal  levers 
A B and  C D to  be  placed  one 
beneath  the  other,  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  and  to  be  mov- 
able about  the  fixed  centres  A 
and  C,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
assuming  the  different  positions 
represented  by  the  dotted  lines, 
and  by  the  strong  black  lines 
in  the  figure ; their  extremities 
B and  D are  connected  together 
by  the  link  B D,  so  that  if  one 
lever  is  moved  up  or  down,  the 
other  must  accompany  it,  and 
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partake  equally  of  iu  motion.  In  such  motion  the  upper  end  1)  of  the  link  will 
describe  an  arch  B b of  a circle  about  the  centre  A,  whilst  the  lower  end  D of  the 
same  link  will  describe  an  arch  D d about  tbe  centre  C ; now  as  the  curvatures  of 
these  two  arches  arc  equal  and  similar,  but  reversed  to  each  other,  and  acting  in 
opposite  directions,  the  point  E in  the  middle  of  the  link  B D will  describe  a 
nearly  straight  and  vertical  line  ; the  motion  of  each  of  the  levers  should  not  much 
exceed  an  angle  of  40  decrees,  about  their  respective  centres  A and  C. 

In  applying  this  to  practice,  the  great  lever  of  the  engine  forms  the  upper 
lever  A B ; the  link  B D is  suspended  from  the  end  of  the  great  lever,  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  piston-rod  is  connected  by  a joint-pin,  with  the  middle  point  E 
of  that  link,  whilst  the  lower  end  D,  is  connected  with  the  extremity  of  the  coun- 
teracting lever  C I).  In  this  way  the  piston-rod  always  preserves  its  vertical 
direction,  in  moving  up  and  down ; and  in  so  doing  it  communicates  its  motion  to 
the  extremity  B of  the  great  lever,  although  that  point  moves  in  the  arch  of  a 
circle. 

The  radius  C D of  the  counteracting  lever  may  be  made  shorter,  as  two- 
thirds  or  half  the  length  of  the  radius  A B of  the  great  lever,  provided  that  the 
joint  E,  which  connects  the  piston-rod  with  the  link,  is  not  applied  in  the  middle  of 
its  length  between  B and  D,  but  at  two-fifths,  or  at  one-third,  of  the  length  of  the 
link  from  its  upper  end  B ; and  with  this  condition  the  joint  £ will  still  move  in 
a vertical  line,  or  very  nearly  so. 

Another  modification  of  the  same  prineijilc  is  to 
connect  the  piston-rod  E with  the  lower  end  E of  the 
link  E B 1),  which  is  connected  with  the  end  B,  of 
the  great  lever  A B by  the  point  B,  at  the  middle  of 
its  length  between  E and  D ; the  upper  end  D of  the 
link  is  jointed  to  the  extremity  D of  the  counteracting 
lever  D C,  which  is  movable  about  the  fixed  centre  C, 
as  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  length  or  radius 
1)  C is  half  the  length  or  radius  A B,  and  conse- 
quently the  angular  motion  of  the  counteracting  lever 
D C,  about  its  centre  C,  will  be  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  great  lever  A B about  its  centre  A.  'ITie  lower 
end  E of  the  link  will  describe  a straight  line,  or  very 
nearly  so,  because  the  middle  point  of  that  link  moves 
in  the  arch  B b,  described  by  the  long  radius  A B,  whilst  its  upper  end  U,  licing 
confined  to  move  in  the  arch  D d,  described  by  the  shorter  radius  C D,  will  be 
subject  to  a curvature  four  times  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  other  arch  ; and  although 
both  curvatures  are  in  the  same  direction,  their  effects  upon  each  other  will  be 
neutralized  at  the  point  E,  to  which  the  piston-rod  is  connected. 

The  complete  parallel  motion,  which  has  since  been  universally  adopted,  is 
also  described  in  this  specification,  viz.  'Ihe  piston- 
rod  F is  connected  witli  the  extremity  B of  the 
great  lever  A B,  by  the  link  B E,  in  ordei'  to 
A allow  for  the  deflection  of  the  circular  arch  B b, 
described  by  the  upper  joint  B,  from  the  right  line 
described  by  the  lower  joint  E.  lo  return  this 
point  in  its  right  line,  it  is  united  by  a rod  E U 
with  the  extremity  D of  the  counteracting  lever 
D C,  which  is  movable  about  a fixed  centre  at 
C,  so  that  the  joint  D will  describe  an  arch  D d 
of  a much  smaller  circle  than  the  joint  B •,  but  as 
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the  joint  D is  connected  with  the  point  G of  the  great  lever,  by  a link  I)  G,  the 
angular  motion  of  the  counteracting  lever  I)  C will  be  so  much  less  than  that  of 
the  great  lever  A B,  as  to  coninensatc  for  the  difference  of  curvature  between  the 
two  arches  B b and  I)  d,  which  are  descrihed  by  B and  by  D respectively,  and 
which  being  thus  combined  cause  the  point  E to  describe  a right  line. 

Third.  Jmpruted  methods  •fappljjwj'  the  stenm-engine  to  vork  pumps,  or  other 
alternating  machinery,  hy  making  the  pump-rods  balance  each  other.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  pumps  in  a mine  into  two  sets,  so  apportioned  that  the  rods  of 
one  set  will  be  nearly  the  same  weight  as  those  of  the  other ; and  to  suspend  one 
rod  from  each  end  of  a lever,  so  that  one  rod  will  ascend  and  raise  water  hy  one 
set  of  pumps,  whilst  the  other  rod  descends,  to  perform  the  returning  stroke  of 
that  set  of  pumps.  This  lever  may  be  the  great  lever  of  the  engine  itself,  or  else 
a separate  lever  connected  therewith,  hy  a rod  jointed  to  one  end  of  it,  so  as  to 
communicate  an  alternating  motion  from  the  great  lever,  'llie  two  rods  may  be 
carried  down  from  the  opposite  ends  of  this  lever,  in  a sloping  direction,  so  as  to 
approach  towards  each  other,  until  the  two  rods  are  near  enough  together,  to  come 
conveniently  into  the  space  of  the  pit  or  shall  of  the  mine ; and  the  rods  may  then 
be  continued  in  a vertical  direction  down  in  the  mine,  being  guided  by  rollers  into 
their  vertical  direction. 

This  plan  is  particularly  adapted  for  the 'douhle-acting  engine.  Another 
variety  of  it  is  also  described,  with  two  bended  or  elbow-levers,  moving  almut  tbeir 
elbows  as  centres  of  motion,  and  having  the  pnmp-rods  suspended  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  horizontal  arms,  which  are  turned  towards  each  other,  so  as  to 
bring  the  rods  near  together ; the  two  clbow-leven,  arc  connected  together,  at  the 
lower  ends  of  their  upright  arms,  hy  a horizontal  rod  extending  from  the  arm  of 
one  lever  to  that  of  the  other.  By  this  arrangement  the  two  rods  will  always  move 
in  opposite  directions,  and  any  suitable  part  of  cither  of  the  elbow-levers  may  be 
connected  with  the  great  lever  of  the  engine. 

Fourth.  A new  method  of  applying  the  pover  of  steam-en^ies  to  move  mills, 
which  have  many  wheels  required  to  move  round  in  concert,  lliis  is  applicable  to 
mills  for  rolling  and  slitting  iron,  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  rollers  require  to 
turn  round  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other,  but  with  the  same  rapidity.  For 
this  purpose  the  rollers  which  arc  to  be  turned  round  by  the  engine  are  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  extreme  end  of  the  great  lever,  and  are  put  in  motion  by 
means  of  two  distinct  ]>airs  of  sun  and  planet-wheels,  one  pair  applied  to  turn  the 
axis  of  the  upper  roller,  and  the  other  pair  to  turn  that  of  the  lower  roller ; the 
connecting  rods  for  the  two  planet-wheels,  are  susjiended  from  the  two  ends  of  a 
strong  wooden  beam,  which  is  fixed  horizontally  across  the  extreme  end  of  the 
great  lever  of  the  engine,  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  or  parallel  to  its  axis  of 
motion,  and  projecting  out  on  each  side  of  the  great  lever,  to  a sufficient  distance 
to  reach  over  the  two  sun-wheels,  which  .arc  fixed  on  the  extreme  ends  of  the  axes 
of  the  two  rollers.  Each  of  those  axes  is  provided  with  its  own  fly-wheel,  to 
regulate  the  motion ; hut  these  two  fly-wheels  are  turned  round  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  each  other,  suitable  for  the  motions  of  the  upper  and  lower  rollers  respec- 
tively. The  sun  and  planet  motion  will  turn  a fly-wheel  either  way  round,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  first  put  in  motion,  and  therefore  to  ensure  that  the 
two  fly-wheels  shall  always  be  turned  in  contrary  directions,  their  axes  are  con- 
nected by  toothed  wheel-work  properly  disposed  for  that  purpose. 

Fyih.  A simplified  manner  of  applying  the  power  steam-engines  to  work 
heavy  hammers  or  stampers.  A single-acting  engine  is  proposed  for  this  puiqiose, 
with  a cylinder  and  pipes,  air-pump  and  condenser,  of  a similar  construction  to 
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those  represented  in  Plate  X.,  but  made  for  a very  short  stroke ; a cylinder,  to 
work  a hammer  of  five  hundred  weight,  being  15  inches  diameter,  and  the  length 
of  the  stroke  1 foot.  The  piston-rod  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the  great 
lever,  and  the  opposite  end  is  connected  by  a rod,  with  tlie  helve  or  handle  of 
a forge  hammer,  which  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  to  be 
worked  by  tappets  on  a revolving  wheel ; but  in  this  method,  the  hammer  is  lifted 
up  by  the  descending  force  of  the  piston,  when  it  makes  its  working  stroke,  and  is 
let  fall  at  the  returning  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Si-ilh.  A tieu'  conslrudion  and  mode  of  opening  the  valves,  and  an  improved 
working  gear  : the  construction  of  the  parts  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  is  repre- 
sented m Plate  X.,  except  that  the  valves  are  inverted,  to  give  them  a tendency  to 
open  ver)-  quickly,  and  they  arc  shut  in  opposition  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam, 
which  tends  to  force  them  open,  so  that  no  weights  are  required.  The  valves  arc 
shut  by  the  working  gear,  when  the  handles  are  pressed  by  the  pins  in  the  plug : 
and  in  order  to  retain  the  valves  when  so  shut,  the  levers  and  rods  of  the  working 
gear  are  combined  on  the  principle  already  described  in  p.  374. ; vis.  when  the 
valve  is  shut,  the  short  lever  on  the  axis  of  the  handle,  is  brought  into  a straight 
line  with  the  connecting  rod,  which  leads  to  the  other  lever  for  opening  the 
valve.  In  this  position,  the  force  which  the  steam  exerts  to  open  the  valve  is 
effectually  resist^,  for  the  action  of  the  connecting  rod  on  the  lever,  being  exactly 
in  tbe  direction  of  its  length,  cannot  have  any  tendency  to  turn  the  lever  round 
upon  its  axis  ; but  the  resistauce  in  such  a position  is  of  the  nature  of  an  unstable 
equilibrium,  for  if  the  handle  is  moved,  so  as  to  tuni  the  lever  but  a very  little  out 
of  the  line  of  the  direction  of  its  connecting  rod,  then  the  force  with  which  the 
valve  tends  to  open,  will  be  able  to  turn  the  lever  round  so  easily,  that  it  will  offer 
little  or  no  resistance  to  the  opening  of  the  valve. 

Seventh.  A portable  steam-engine,  and  machinery  for  moving  xvheel-carriages. 
The  boiler  for  such  an  engine  is  proposed  to  be  made  of  wood  staves,  put  together 
in  a cylindrical  form,  in  the  manner  of  a cask,  and  strongly  bound  with  iron 
hoops.  The  furnace  to  be  made  of  iron  plates,  and  fixed  within  the  wooden  boiler, 
so  as  to  be  surrounded  with  the  water ; the  flue,  or  passage  for  the  smoke,  being 
conveyed  from  the  internal  fire-place  to  the  outside  of  the  wooden  boiler,  to  join 
to  a perpendicular  tube,  which  serves  for  a chimney  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  and 
cau.se  a draught  of  air.  This  boiler  is  to  be  mounted  like  a carriage,  upon  wheels, 
which  arc  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  force  of  a piston  fitted  into  a cylinder,  and 
impelled  with  double  action  by  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  generated  in  the  boiler : 
It  is  stated  that  the  steam  may  be  discharged  into  the  open  air,  after  it  has  per- 
formed its  office,  or  that  it  may  be  cooled,  and  partially  condensed,  in  condensing 
vessels  exposing  a great  surface  to  the  open  air.  The  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
piston  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  wheels  of  the  carnage,  by  toothed  wheels 
revolving  with  a sun  and  planet  motion,  and  a fly-wheel  (or  by  any  other  equivalent 
contrivance)  with  a suitable  connection  of  wheelwork,  to  give  the  carriagc-whccia 
a proper  velocity : it  is  also  proposed  to  provide  two  sets  of  such  connecting  wheel- 
work,  of  different  proportions,  and  one  or  the  other  of  them  to  be  brought  into 
action,  according  to  the  state  of  the  road  on  which  the  machine  is  to  travel,  in 
order  that  the  engine  may  be  adapted  in  all  cases  to  act  upon  the  wheels  writh  a 
sufficient  power  to  advance  the  carriage  properly.  It  is  stated,  that  a carriage  of 
this  kind,  for  two  persons,  should  have  a cylinder  of  7 inches  diameter,  the  piston 
to  make  a stroke  of  1 foot,  and  to  work  at  the  rate  of  60  strokes  per  minute.  It  is 
also  stated,  that  two  cylinders  may  be  used  fur  such  a portable  engine,  to  act  in 
concert  upon  its  wheels. 
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The  inventions  descrilieJ  in  this  specification  are  very  ingenious,  but  only  a 
part  of  them  have  been  brought  into  extensive  use ; via.  the  parallel  motion,  and 
the  locomotive  engine:  the  others  serve  to  show  the  great  fertility  of  Mr.  Watt’s 
genius ; and  we  may  conclude,  that  his  grand  inventions,  which  have  produced 
such  extensive  benefits  to  mankind,  were  selected  from  a great  number  of  ideas, 
which  he  must  have  entcrtainetl  in  his  mind : he  was  as  remarkable  for  the 
soundness  of  the  judgment  whieh  he  exercised  in  that  selection  amongst  his  own 
schemes,  as  for  the  facility  with  which  he  produced  them. 

First  applications  of  Mr.  IVatt’s  rotative  engines.  Soon  after  the  date  of 
this  patent,  hlessrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  begun  to  make  rotative  steam-engines  at 
Soho,  as  a regular  branch  of  their  manufacture.  The  first  one  that  they  sent  out 
was  put  up  at  Mr.  Goodwync’s  brewery  in  London,  in  1784(a);  it  was  applied 
to  grind  mult  or  to  pump  up  water,  &c.  and  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  other  principal  brewera  in  London  were  induced  to  order  similar 
engines  from  Soho ; and  the  next  which  was  set  up,  at  Mr.  Whitbread’s  brewery, 
in  178.3,  completely  established  their  reputation. 

Mr.  Watt  did  not  adopt  his  plan  of  double  action  for  these  first  rotative 
engines,  but  be  used  a single  acting  cylinder,  and  applied  a sufficient  counter- 
weight, to  impel  the  machinery  during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  piston,  as  pro- 
posed in  his  second  patent  (p.  He  adopted  the  sun  and  planet  wheels  to 

obtain  the  rotative  motion  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  by  the  increased  velocity  thus 
given  to  it,  produced  a sufficiently  steady  motion. 

In  these  applications  of  their  engines  to  turn  millwork  and  machinery,  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt  received  great  assistance  from  Mr.  John  Rennie,  then  a young 
man,  just  entering  into  active  business  in  London  as  a millwright  and  engineer ; 
he  had  been  brought  up  in  Scotland,  and  at  his  first  arrival  in  England,  he  was 
employed  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  to  sujierintend  the  millwork  department 
of  their  business,  and  to  set  up  the  new  engines  which  they  sent  out.  Mr.  Rennie 
made  great  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  millwork  which  he  executed 
for  them,  and  commenced  that  system  of  accurate  execution  for  powerful  machinery 
which  has  since  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  kingdom  (i). 

In  these  engines,  the  power  and  resistance  being  subject  to  frequent  varia- 


(«)  Extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Watt  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  dated  Oct.  22,  1784. 

“ I hare  lately  contrived  several  metlioala  of  firttiiift  entirely  rid  of  all  the  chains  and  circular 
arches  about  the  ifreat  levers  of  steani-eiipoes:  and  nevertheless  mahinft  the  piston-rods  ascend  and 
descend  perpendicularly,  without  any  sliding  motions,  or  right  lined  guides,  merely  by  combinations 
of  motions  about  centres;  and  with  this  further  advantage,  that  they  answer  equallv  well  to  push 
upwards  as  to  pull  downwards ; so  that  this  method  is  applicable  to  our  double  engines,  which  act 
both  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  their  pistons. 

**  A rotative  engine  of  this  species  with  the  new  motion,  which  is  now  at  work  in  our  manufac- 
tory (but  must  be  sent  away  very  soon),  answers  admirably.  It  has  cost  much  brain-work  to  contrive 
pro|)er  working  gear  for  these  double  engines,  but  I have  at  last  done  if  tolerably  well,  by  means  of 
the  circular  valves,  placed  in  an  invertcti  position,  so  as  to  be  o|Kncd  by  the  force  of  the  steam ; and 
they  arc  kept  shut  by  the  working  gear.  We  have  erected  an  engine  at  Messrs.  Goodwyne  and  Co.'s 
brewery.  East  Smitbfield,  London." 

(6)  Extract  of  a letter  from  .Mr.  liennie  to  a friend  in  .Scotland,  dated  November  1784;  “ Mr. 
Watt's  steam-engine  has  continued  without  any  change  of  late;  but  mills  are  undergoing  a total 
change,  both  in  point  of  construction,  and  in  the  execution  of  their  different  parts;  cog-wheels  are 
now  made  with  very  fine  teeth,  and  the  millstones  are  hung  loose  upon  their  spindles,  being  sus- 
)>endrd  on  their  centres  of  gravity,  so  that  tliey  move  very  exactly  in  hurixnntal  planes.  Cast-iron 
shafts  to  mills  have  taken  place  of  wooden  ones,  and  dy-wbeels  are  applied  to  every  case  where  there 
is  the  least  irregularity  of  motion.  I am  now  planning  a large  rolling  mill  to  be  worked  by  one  of 
Mr.  Watt's  engines  in  London." 
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tions,  Mr.  Watt  applied  an  apparatus,  called  the  throttlc-valvc  and  governor,  to 
regulate  the  admission  of  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder,  and  preserve  a 
uniform  motion  of  the  piston,  by  administering  the  exact  quantity  of  steam  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  resistance,  but  no  more.  The  governor  operates  by  the 
centrifugal  force  of  two  revolving  pendulums,  on  a principle  which  had  been  pre- 
viously used  in  wind  and  water-mills;  but  being  applied  to  the  steam-engine, gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  this  great  invention,  and  rendered  its  motion  nearly  as  uniform 
as  that  of  a water  wheel ; so  that  its  mighty  powers  may  now  be  applied  with 
certainty  and  safety  to  actuate  the  most  delicate  machines. 

The  throitle-valvc.  Mr.  ^Vatt  used  this  contrivance  in  his  former  engines 
for  pumping  water,  as  has  been  before  described  (p.  332)  ; but  he  now  adopted  the 
following  construction  of  the  valve. 


A thin  circular  plate  Z is  fitted  into  the 
aperture  of  the  steam-pipe,  by  means  of  an 
axis  Z Z,  which  passes  across  its  diameter ; 
and  it  can  be  turned  by  this  axis  from  the  out- 
side, so  as  to  present  cither  its  thin  edge  or  its 
Hat  surface  to  the  steam  ; in  the  latter  case  it 
quite  fills  the  circular  aperture  of  the  steam- 
pipe,  so  as  nearly  to  stop  the  passage  of  the 
steam. 


The  circular  turning  valve  Z,  is  accurately  fitted  into  a corresponding  aperture 
in  a ring  of  cast  iron  A A,  which  ring  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  the  axis 
Z Z of  tlie  valve  to  pass  through  it  edgeways  ; and  the  axis  is  fitted  steam  tight  at 
the  part  where  it  passes  through  the  metal,  but  with  liberty  to  turn  freely.  The 
ring  A A is  interposed  in  the  joint  between  those  two  flanges  by  which  the 
steam-pipe  is  united  to  the  valve-box ; the  aperture  in  the  ring  then  corresponds 
with  that  in  the  pipe;  and  the  four  bolts,  which  unite  the  two  flanges,  also  pass 
through  the  ring,  so  as  to  fasten  them  all  firmly  together,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  a a.  One  end  of  the  axis  Z projects  on  the  outside  of  the  ring  A A,  and 
a short  lever  or  handle  s>  being  fixed  ujion  that  end,  the  valve  Z within  the  passage 
can  thereby  be  turned  more  or  less  edgeways  to  the  steam  ; and  it  will  allow  more 
or  less  steam  to  pass  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder,  according  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  valve  is  placed. 

In  the  first  rotative  engines,  the  throttle-valve  was  regulated  at  the  discretion 
of  the  attendant,  who  turned  it  by  hand  from  time  to  time,  when  requisite ; as 
the  axis  Z of  the  circular  valve  Z ]>asses  diametrically  across  its  centre,  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  against  the  valve,  acts  eijually  above  and  below  the  axis,  so  that  one 
pressure  balances  against  the  other,  and  so  little  tendency  to  turn  the  valve,  or  to 
alter  the  position  which  may  be  given  to  it,  that  the  friction  of  its  axis  is  ^uitc 
sufficient  to  retain  it  as  it  is  placed.  When  a very  regular  velocity  is  requisite, 
Mr.  Watt  contrived  to  regulate  the  throttle-valve  by  the  motion  of  the  engine 
itself,  without  any  attention  from  the  engine-keeper.  For  this  purpose  he  tried 
various  methods,  but  at  la.st  resorted  to  the  centrifugal  or  revolving  pendulums, 
which  he  called  the  governor,  and  which  has  been  used  ever  since. 

The  governor.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a vertical  axis  D D,  which  is  supported 
on  pivots  at  its  lower  and  upper  ends ; and  it  is  connected  with  the  axis  of  tlie  fly- 
wheel by  wheel-work,  or  by  an  endless  rope  passing  round  the  pulley  rf,  so  as  to 
turn  it  round  with  a continuous  circular  motion,  at  a quicker  rate  than  the  fly-wheel, 
but  partaking  of  any  irregularity  in  its  motion.  To  this  vertical  axis  two  rods  E e 
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E e are  attached  by 
a joint  at  e,  and  they 
have  heavy  balls  E E 
fixed  at  their  lower 
ends,  to  form  two 
i>endulums,  which 
being  carried  round 
with  the  axis,  their 
balls  E E will  de- 
scribe a horizontal 
circle,  and  their  cen- 
trifugal  force  will 
cause  them  to  recede 
from  the  axis  D,  in 
opposition  to  their 
own  weight,  which 
tends  to  approach 
them  to  that  axis  (see 
an  explanation  of 
this  action,  p.  4-iJ).  The  quicker  the  axis  is  tumed  round,  the  farther  the  balls 
will  expand  ; but  when  it  revolves  slower,  the  balls  will  contract ; and  this  motion 
of  the  jwnduluins  is  comnninicated  to  the  lever  or  handle  «■  of  the  throttle-valve  Z, 
by  means  of  a combination  of  \e\eneJ'J'hh  at  the  upper  part  of  the  axis,  and 
other  levers  F G H w. 

Thus  the  rods  E e or  arms  of  the  two  pendulums,  pass  through  a mortise  in 
the  axis  1),  and  cross  each  other  beyond  the  joint  or  centre  of  motion  e,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  two  [wrts  of  a pair  of  scissars,  forming  two  short  arms  or 
levers  ej^,  e J" ; to  the  upper  end  of  each  of  these  anns  a link  f h is  jointed,  and 
the  up|)er  ends  of  these  links  are  jointed  to  a moveable  collar  h h,  which  slides  up 
and  down  upon  a stjuare  part  of  the  axis  D ; a circular  groove  is  formed  round  the 
collar  h h,  to  admit  a fork  F at  the  extremity  of  a long  lever  F G H,  which  is 
moveable  upon  the  centre  pin  G,  and  the  opposite  end  H is  connected  by  the  rod 
11  tc,  with  the  handle  sc  of  the  throttle-valve  Z. 

When  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  increased,  the  motion  of  the  governor  par- 
takes  of  that  increase,  and  the  balls  E E fly  farther  out,  by  their  increased  centrifugal 
force ; the  links./' h,f  h draw  the  collar  b h lower  down  upon  the  axis  D,  and  the 
lever  F CJ  H,  and  its  rod  H tc,  communicates  this  motion  to  the  throttle-valve  Z,  so  as 
to  turn  it  a little  more  flatways  across  the  aperture  of  the  steam-pipe  A A <r,  and 
thus  diminish  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder ; the  engine  will  in  consequence 
move  slower,  and  then  the  balls  E E contract  a little,  so  as  to  open  the  valve  Z 
a very  little  wider,  until  the  motion  of  the  engine  comes  nearly  to  its  required 
velocity ; and  it  cannot  vary  considerably  from  that  velocity,  because  the  alteration 
of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  revolving  ]iendulnms,  will  apply  an  immediate  cor- 
rection, by  opening  the  valve  wider  whenever  the  engine  slackens  in  its  speetl,  or 
closing  the  valve  if  the  engine  moves  quicker. 

Iron  Cement.  Anotlier  im]x>rtant  improvement  which  Mr.  Watt  introduced 
about  this  time,  was  the  iron  cement,  for  filling  up  the  joints  of  the  parts  of  the 
steam-pipes,  valve-boxes,  cylinder,  condenser,  &c. : his  first  method,  of  applying 
{lasteboards  with  putty,  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  a82),  but  such  joints  not 
being  found  sufficiently  durable,  he  endeavoured  to  find  out  some  more  lasting 
substance  to  cement  the  joints  j he  observed  that  the  iron  founders  filled  up 
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hollows  and  flaws  in  their  castings  by  ramming  in  borings  or  filings  of  iron, 
moistened  with  urine,  and  that  the  mixture  became  hard  in  time. 

Mr.  Watt  improved  upon  this  plan,  by  mixing  the  iron  borings  with  a small 
quantity  of  .sulphur,  and  a little  sal  ammoniac ; he  afterwards  used  a portion  of  fine 
sand  from  the  grindstone  troughs,  in  addition.  This  mixture  being  moistened  with 
water,  and  spread  upon  the  surfaces  to  be  joined,  they  are  screwed  together ; the 
cement  heats  at  first  and  swells  a little,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  joint  very  close,  and  in 
a short  time,  it  becomes  a hard  stony  substance,  like  iron  pyrites,  which  will  remain 
good,  and  keep  a joint  tight  for  years. 

Mr.  Murdock  about  the  same  time,  and  without  communication  with  Mr. 
Watt,  made  a cement  by  mixing  iron  borings  with  sal  ammoniac,  but  without 
sulphur  ; in  this  way  the  cement  is  equally  good,  but  it  takes  some  time  to  set, 
whereas,  with  the  sulphur,  it  becomes  hard  almost  immediately.  The  application 
of  this  cement  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  perfection  of  steam- 
engines. 

The  success  which  attended  the  first  application  of  Mr.  Watt’s  rotative  engine 
to  the  machinery  of  the  breweries,  occasioned  a great  and  increasing  demand  for 
them  ; and  in  the  years  17biand  5,  Messi"s.  Boulton  and  Watt  made  several  rotative 
engines  at  Soho,  which  were  fixed  and  set  to  work  by  Mr.  Rennie  in  the  course 
of  those  years  : one  of  the  first  of  these  was  set  up  at  Mr.  Whitbread’s  brewery 
in  Chiswell  Street ; another  at  Mr.  John  Calvert’s  brewery,  and  others  at  Mr. 
Felix  Calvert’s,  at  Messrs.  Gyford’.s  and  at  Mr.  'ITirale’s ; all  these  were  single- 
acting  engines  of  alMiiit  10  horse-power;  the  cylinders  ‘-i4  inches  diameter,  and 
the  pistons  making  G feet  stroke,  and  18  strokes  per  minute.  Mr.  Whitbread’s 
engine  was  set  to  work  in  1785  ; it  worked  four  pairs  of  millstones  for  breaking 
malt,  and  consumed  one  bushel  of  coals  per  hour  (a). 

In  their  general  appearance  these  engines  were  very  much  like  that  repre- 
sented in  Plate  XI.,  having  the  same  kind  of  parallel  motion,  sun  and  planet- 
wheels,  and  governor ; but  the  cylinder  with  its  nosels  or  pipes,  and  the  air-pump 
and  condenser,  being  for  single  action,  were  nearly  on  the  same  construction  as  the 
engine  in  Plate  X.,  the  exhausting  valve  was  inverted,  and  the  working  gear  was 
on  the  plan  described  in  Mr.  Watt’s  patent  (p.  433),  so  as  to  open  the  vsive  very 
suddenly.  'I’he  connecting  rod  was  made  sutficiently  heavy  to  impel  the  fly-wheel 
during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  waggon  form  of  boilers,  represented 
in  Plates  X.  and  XI.,  had  not  then  been  adopted,  but  the  boilers  of  these  first  engines 
were  made  circular,  like  those  used  by  Mr.  Smeaton  (see  Plates  II.  and  III.). 

Each  of  the  breweries  at  which  these  engines  were  first  applied,  had 
previously  employed  several  horses,  to  walk  round  in  a circular  path,  and  turn  a 
large  horizontal  wheel  to  which  they  were  harnessed ; and  this  large  wheel,  by 
other  connecting  wheelwork,  gave  motion  to  their  millstones  for  grinding  malt, 
and  various  pumps,  for  raising  the  water  and  liquor,  to  different  parts  of  the 
brewery.  Mr.  Watt’s  new  steam-engine  was  applied  hy  means  of  connecting 
wheelwork,  to  turn  the  large  horse-wheel,  instead  of  the  horses,  leaving  all  the 
millwork  unaltered,  so  that  in  ca.se  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  engine,  the 
connecting  wheelwork  could  be  disengaged,  in  order  to  detach  the  engine  from  the 

(a)  The  author  boB  a sketch  taken  br  his  father  from  Mr.  \\'hitbrcad’s  engine  at  the  time  when 
it  was  fixing,  in  J785  ; the  valves  were  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sketch  in  p.  347.  The 
author  examined  the  two  single  engines  at  Mesars.  Calverts'  breweries  in  180.5,  when  both  were  in 
use  in  their  original  state ; but  at  that  time  he  found  Afr.  Whitbread's  engine  had  been  altere<l  to  a 
double  action,  Midi  as  is  represented  in  Plate  XI.,  so  as  to  lie  a 20  faorse>power,  and  it  is  still  in  use. 
All  the  other  single  engines  for  the  Ixmdon  breweries  bare  since  been  altered  to  double  action, 
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horse-wliccl,  and  then  horses  could  be  harnessed  thereto,  and  the  millwork  im- 
pelled by  the  original  method,  without  any  interruption  to  the  works.  This  pre- 
caution gainst  a failure  of  the  new  power  was  considered  to  be  very  necessary  at 
the  first  commencement ; but  Mr.  \\  att  had  then  attained  such  a degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  execution  of  his  machinery,  that  very  few  accidents  or  stoppages 
were  found  to  occur,  and  it  became  evident  that  a complete  dependence  might  be 
placed  upon  the  steam-engine,  without  the  complication  of  any  substitute. 

In  1784,  a company  was  formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  building  a very 
extensive  flour  mill,  called  the  Albion  Mills ; they  were  to  be  worked  solely  by  the 
new  double-action  engines,  on  a large  scale : the  direction  of  the  works  was  given 
to  Mr.  Rennie,  who  superintended  the  execution  of  the  building  and  the  millwork, 
near  Blackfriars’  Bridge,  whilst  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  made  the  engines  at 
Soho  ; one  of  them  was  set  to  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  I78C,  with  ten 
pairs  of  millstones  for  grinding  wheat.  This  engine  was  50  horse-power,  of 
double  action,  very  nearly  on  the  same  construction  as  is  represented  in  Plate  XL, 
except  that  the  first  variety  of  parallel  motion  was  used,  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity (see  p.  4.30).  As  the  Albion  Mills  wore  begun  entirely  on  the  faith  of  Mr. 
VVatt’s  new  engines,  and  being  on  a larger  scale  uian  any  thing  which  had  been 
before  thought  of,  Mr.  W'att  and  Mr.  Rennie  exertc“d  their  utmost  skill  to  render 
the  engine  and  machinery  perfect,  both  in  design  and  execution  ; their  success 
was  such,  that  the  performance  of  these  first  steam-mills,  in  I78G,  has  never  been 
exceeded  by  any  of  the  modern  engines  which  operate  on  the  same  principle  ; and 
Mr.  Watt’s  rotative  double-acting  engine  may  be  considered  as  brought  to  a standard 
from  that  time.  A second  engine  of  50  horse-power,  with  10  other  pairs  of  mill- 
stones, was  set  to  work  in  the  same  building  in  1789 ; and  space  was  provided  for 
a third  engine,  but  before  it  was  erected  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


Eslimalion  of  the  Force  qf  Steam-engines  by  Horse-pouer,  178  I. 

The  only  unciiuivocal  mode  of  expressing  the  mechanical  power  exerted  by 
an  engine  or  by  an  animal,  is  the  weight  which  can  be  raised  through  a certain 
space,  ill  a given  time  by  that  exertion  (see  pp.  I6  and  58) ; and  unless  we  define 
what  a horse-power  is,  in  those  terms,  it  is  a very  vague  expression,  on  account  of 
various  degrees  of  strength  which  different  horses  possess,  and  their  capability  of 
enduring  fatigue. 

When  hlessrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  first  began  to  introduce  their  rotative  steam- 
engines  into  manufactories,  about  1784,  they  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  some 
iiieasiirc  of  the  power  which  they  were  required  to  exert ; this  they  endeavoured 
to  express  in  such  terms  as  would  be  readily  understood  by  the  persons  who  were 
likely  to  want  such  engines.  The  machinery  in  the  great  breweries  and  distilleries 
in  London  was  then  moved  by  the  strength  of  horses,  and  the  proprietors  of  those 
establishments,  who  were  the  first  to  require  Mr.  Watt’s  engines,  always  inquired 
what  number  of  horses  an  intended  engine  would  be  equal  to. 

In  consequence,  Mr.  Watt  made  some  experiments  on  the  strong  horses  em- 
ployed by  the  brewers  in  London,  and  found  that  a horse  of  that  kind,  widking  at 
the  rate  of  miles  per  hour,  could  draw  150  pounds  avoirdupois,  by  means  of  a 
rope  passing  over  a pulley,  so  as  to  raise  up  that  weight,  with  vertical  motion,  at 
the  rate  of  220  feet  per  minute.  This  exertion  of  mechanical  power  is  equal  to 
33  000  pounds  (or  528  cubic  feet  of  water)  raised  vertically  through  a space  of 
one  foot  per  minute,  and  he  denominated  it  a horse-power,  to  serve  for  a measure  of 
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the  power  exerted  by  his  steam-engines ; that  is,  of  the  resistance  actually  overcome, 
in  addition  to  the  friction  of  the  engine  itself,  and  the  resistance  of  its  air-pump. 

In  apportioning  the  dimensions  of  engines  according  to  this  measure,  the 
effective  pressure  on  the  piston  was  taken  at  rather  less  than  7 pounds  per  square 
inch ; and  with  this  load  it  is  found  that  the  piston  will  move  through  a space  of 
from  200  to  23C  feet  per  minute,  according  to  the  size  of  the  engine. 

The  expenditure  of  steam  in  these  engines  may  be  taken  at  33  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  each  horse-power,  reckoning  only  by  the  space  actually  occupied  by  the 
' piston  in  its  motion,  without  considering  the  waste  of  steam  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  vacant  spaces,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  through  which  the 
piston  does  not  pass. 

Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt’s  standard  for  the  horse-power,  is  very  much  beyond 
the  actual  power  of  any  horses,  except  the  very  strongest,  and  they  cannot  long 
endure  the  exertion  of  raising  SSOOOlbs.,  at  the  rate  of  1 foot  per  minute.  Mr. 
Smeaton  and  other  engineers  made  many  observations  on  the  work  actually  per- 
formed by  horses  when  working  regularly  in  mills,  and  the  results  seem  to  show 
that  22 IXX)  lbs.,  raised  at  the  rate  of  1 foot  per  minute,  may  be  taken  for  a real 
horse-power,  or  as  the  exertion  that  a good  horse  can  overcome  with  so  much  ease 
as  to  continue  to  work  for  8 hours  per  day.  This  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  esti- 
mated horse-power  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  so  that  it  would  require  30  horses  to  act 
in  concert,  to  perfonn  the  work  of  a 20  horse-power  engine.  And  as  the  steam- 
engine  is  capable  of  working  incessantly,  whilst  norses  cannot  work  for  more  than 
one-third  of  the  time,  it  would  require  three  relays,  or  90  horses,  to  be  kept,  to  do 
as  much,  as  a 20  horse  engine  is  capable  of  doing. 

These  circumstances  must  be  kept  in  mind,  whenever  the  power  of  steam- 
engines  is  considered  with  reference  to  that  of  horses,  or  else  very  erroneous  con- 
ceptions will  be  formed  ; and  to  avoid  them,  it  is  best  to  consider  the  term  horse- 
power as  a determined  measure  of  mechanical  power  which  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  which  bears  that  title  without  any  direct 
reference  to  the  actual  power  of  horses  (a). 


{a)  Mr.  Olinthus  Grcgpnry  made  the  followtnf^  remark  in  the  6rst  edition  of  his  Mechanics,  1806s 
Tol.  ii.  The  usual  method  of  estimating^  the  effects  of  engines,  by  what  arc  called  horsc^powers, 
must  inevitably  be  very  fallacious,  unless  all  engineers  could  agree  as  to  the  quantitv  of  work  which 
they  would  arbitrarily  assign  to  one  horse ; and  in  that  case  the  term  would  manifestly  be  nugatory.'* 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xiii.,  the  following  reply  is  given  t **  If  nothing  more  definite 
were  said  of  any  engine,  than  that  it  did  the  work  ofa  certain  number  of  horses,  it  would  not  convey 
a sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  its  power,  for  purposes  of  science  j but  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  felt 
that  such  a mode  of  comparison  would  be  very  intelligible  to  common  apprehensions.  It  expressed 
the  power  of  an  engine  in  numbers,  of  which  the  ordinary  strength  of  a horse  is  the  unit.  This  is 
not  ID  itself  very  exact,  the  nnit  being  large  and  subject  to  some  variations.  But  relatively  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  used,  it  was  sufficiently  correct;  and  a more  minute  measurement  would 
have  been  less  useful.  When  a historian  would  express  the  interval  of  time  between  two  events, 
he  is  satisfied  with  counting  the  number  of  years;  ‘and  it  would  be  a uscle^  affectation  of  accuracy 
to  reckon  up  the  number  of  months,  days,  hours,  and  minutes,  in  order  to  measure  the  interval  with 
mathematical  exactness.  So  also,  if  a man  were  Co  ride  post  from  London  to  York,  it  would  serve 
his  purpose  as  well  to  know  the  distance  between  these  cities  in  miles,  as  in  feet,  inches,  and  decimals  of 
an  inch.  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  have  given  to  their  measure  all  the  accuracy  that  can  be  required, 
when,  from  the  result  of  experiments  made  with  the  stfungest  horses  employed  by  the  brovers  in 
Loudon,  they  hare  assumed  for  the  standard  of  a horse-power,  a force  able  to  raise  33  OOU  lbs.  one  foot 
high  in  a minute.  This  was  intended  to  include  an  ample  allowance  of  power  to  cover  the  usual 
variations  of  the  strength  of  hiH’scs,'* 

N.  B.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt's  standard  for  the  horse-power 
had  been  stated  in  print;  but  Mr.  Watt  afterwards  repeated  it  himself,  in  his  annotation  on  Dr. 
Robison. 
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Mr.  Watt  established  the  following  proportions  for  his  rotative  engines. 

The  first  cngiucA  which  were  macie  for  the  breweries  in  lx>ndon,  were  only  singie-acting  cylitMlers, 
24  inches  diameter*  the  length  of  stroke  C feet*  and  they  made  18  strokes  per  minute;  these  were 
aliout  10  horsc-|>owcr. 

A 10  horse  double  rotatire  engine*  was  made  with  a 17^  inch  cylinder*  the  length  of  its  stroke 
4 feet*  and  to  make  25  strokes  per  minute. 

The  most  standard  size  of  the  double-acting  rotative  engines  was  called  a 20  horse-power,  with  a 
cylinder  23i  inc.  diam.*  the  piston  making  a 5 feet  stroke,  and  working  at  the  rate  of  21^  strokes  per 
minute. 

For  a 40  horse  double  engine,  the  cylinder  wxs  31^  inches  diameter,  the  piston  made  a 7 feet 
stroke,  and  wont  at  the  rate  of  17^  strokes  per  minute. 

To  ca/culate  the  power  anu  mocAiiie  m Aor^f-potrer.  Ruts.— Multiply  the  force  exerted,  in 
pounds*  by  the  space,  in  feet,  through  which  that  force  acts  during  one  niimite ; and  divide  the 
product  by  33  000  Um.  The  quotient  will  be  the  horse'power  exerted  by  the  machine. 

EjfamjJe.  Suppose  the  piston  of  an  engine  to  be  impelled  by  a force,  or  unbalanced  pressure,  of 
30/0 lbs.  and  that  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  21^  double  strokes  of  6 feet  leiigtb,  or  215  feci  motion  per 
minute.  Then  30/0  lbs.  load,  x 215  ft.  per  min.  = 660  050  lbs.  acting  through  1 foot  per  min.*  and 
this  33  000  lbs.  = 20  horse-power. 

.Sliding  Rule.  ( A Force  in  pounds.  33  000  lbs.  « A SOTOIhe-  33  000. 

slide  inverted.  ( ^ Motion  ft.  per  min-  Horse-power.  •*■*'*”/*-  ^215  ft.  207lF. 

To  calculate  the  potcer  o/*  a steam-engine  in  horse-potrer.  Rtil.c.  Multiply  the  stjuarc  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder*  in  inches,  by  the  motion  of  the  piston,  in  feet,  per  minute ; multiply  the  pro- 
duct, by  the  effective  pressure  upon  the  pistou,  in  pounds,  per  square  inch  (exclusive  of  friction) ; and 
divide  the  latter  proilurt,  by  42  017  ; the  quotient  is  the  horse-power  exerte<l  by  the  engine. 

l^xampU.  Suppose  a cylinder  23}  inches  diameter ; the  piston  urged  with  a force  of  6*94  lbs. 
|)er  square  ihch,anu  to  more  215  feet  per  minute.  Then,  23'76  squared  s 564  circular  inches  area 
of  the  piston  x 215  ft.  =s  121  260  x 6'94  lbs.  per  squ.  inc.  ~ 842  029  42  000  :=  20  horse  power. 

Sliding  f C Mot.  ft.  per  min.  x pres.  Ibe.  per  sq.  inc.  Horse-power.  r.  ^ 14.^*0  !^HP. 

Rule.  ID  205  gage  |Kiint.  Diam.  of  cyl.  inc-  D205  23*75  Id^ 

Note.  If  the  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  had  been  stated  in  pounds  per  circular  inch,  then 
tire  divisor  would  have  been  3SOUO  ; but  the  pressure  being  stated  per  square  inch*  it  is  (33  000 
7S54  =)  42017  as  above.  If  an  engine  expends  33  cubic  feet  of  steam  per  minute  for  each  horse- 
power, the  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  will  be  6’  044  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


Mr.  U'att's JiJ'lh  and  last  Patent,  1785. 

This  was  for  “ new  methtxls  of  constructing  furnaces  or  fire-places,  for  heating, 
boiling,  or  evaporating  water ; which  methods  are  applicable  to  steam-engines  ; 
and  wnereby  greater  effects  may  be  produced  from  the  fuel,  and  the  smoke  in 
a great  measure  prevented,  or  consumed.”  Dated  I t June,  1785.  The  specifi- 
cation of  this  patent  is  printed  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  First  .Series,  vol.  iv. 

p.  226. 

The  specification  states,  that  the  smoke  which  proceeds  from  the  raw  coal 
when  it  is  first  thrown  into  the  furnace,  must  l«;  supplied  with  a current  of  fresh 
air,  so  as  to  become  mixed  therewith  ; and  that  mi.xture  of  smoke  and  air,  must 
he  caused  to  pa.ss  througli,  or  over  that  part  of  the  burning  fuel  which  has  become 
intensely  red  hot,  and  has  already  ceased  to  smoke,  by  being  converted  into  ignited 
coaks  or  cinders.  The  smoke  and  grosser  part  of  the  flame,  being  thus  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  intensely  hot  fuel,  and  being  already  mixed  witn  a 
due  proportion  of  fresh  or  unbumt  air,  will  ignite  and  burn  with  a pure  flame, 
free  from  .smoke. 

To  put  this  in  practice,  every  passage  must  be  stopped  up  where  air  might 
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gain  admission  into  the  furnace  or  Due,  and  pass  into  the  chimney,  leaving  only 
the  interstices  between  thg  pieces  of  fresh  coals,  for  the  admission  of  the  air  ; 
the  fresh  mw  coals  must  always  be  supplied  at  the  outside  part  of  the  furnace, 
nearer  to  the  external  air,  than  that  part  where  the  intense  heat  and  ignition  takes 
place.  In  couseijnence  the  smoke  proceeding  from  the  raw  coals  will  be  mixed 
with,  and  carried  along  with,  the  fresh  air  which  insinuates  itself  through  the  in- 
terstices between  the  coals,  and  will  pass,  in  mixture  with  that  air,  through  the 
hottest  part  of  the  burning  fuel,  so  as  to  be  consumed  ; but  as  a sufficient  supply 
of  fresh  air  would  not  always  lind  its  way  through  the  interstices  of  the  pieces  of 
coals,  an  opening  must  be  provided  to  admit  a current  of  air,  at  discretion,  into  the 
burning  part  of  the  fuel,  with  a stopper  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  which  shall 
be  admitted,  according  as  the  combustion  is  found  to  require. 

Mr.  M’att  proposed  for  this  plan,  to  place  the  furnace  in  front  of  the  boiler, 
and  without  any  fire-grate,  the  fuel  being  thrown  into  an  upright  funnel  or  hopper, 
through  which  the  draught  and  cuiTcnt  of  air  passerl  downwards,  so  that  the  hottest 
part  of  the  fire  was  at  the  bottom.  The  fresh  coals  were  throvni  in  at  the  top  of 
the  funnel,  which  was  lefl  open  to  the  air,  and  therefore  the  funnel  could  nut  be 
placer!  beneath  the  boiler,  but  the  flame  and  heat  was  conveyed  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  funnel  through  a pas.sage  which  rose  up  again,  and  then  passed 
horizontally  beneath  the  boiler.  Or  it  was  pro]>oscd  to  place  that  funnel  or 
hopiwr,  in  an  inclined  or  nearly  horizontal  direction,  so  that  it  might  extend  be- 
neath the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  with  only  its  mouth  or  open  end  on  the  outside ; 
and  still  preserving  the  principle  that  the  raw  fuel  shall  be  supplied  at  the  part 
nearest  to  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  in  order  that  the  smoke  may  be  mixed  with  that 
air,  and  be  carried  into  the  hot  lire  with  it. 

In  other  cases  Mr.  Watt  |)roposed  to  place  the  fresh  fuel,  in  the  usual 
manner,  on  a fire-grate  situated  beneath  the  boiler,  at  one  end  of  it,  and  to  fix 
another  small  fire-grate  beneath  the  ojiposite  cud  of  the  boiler,  near  the  place 
where  the  flame  and  smoke  passes  from  under  the  boiler,  to  turn  up  into  the 
external  flue  around  the  same;  a fire  is  to  be  maintained  on  this  second  grate  with 
cokes  or  cinders  which  have  been  previously  burnt  until  they  have  ceased  to  emit 
smoke  ; this  fire  will  give  an  intense  heat  to  the  smoke  of  the  first  fire  which  is 
conveyed  through  or  over  it,  and  a suitable  supply  of  fresh  air  being  admitted  to 
mix  with  that  smoke,  it  will  ignite  and  be  consumed. 

The  plan  of  introducing  the  coals  into  a funnel,  or  furnace  without  a fire- 
grate, was  not  found  to  answer  well  in  practice,  because  the  coals  being  subject  to 
cake  together  in  masses,  would  not  always  penuit  a sufficient  passage  of  air  through 
the  interstices  ; and  it  required  too  much  attention  and  discretion  to  regulate  the 
fresh  air  which  was  admitted  at  the  air  passage,  in  order  to  supply  that  deficiency ; 
when  that  fresh  air  entered  in  too  great  a body,  it  would  be  only  partially  inter- 
mixed with  the  smoke,  which  could  not  therefore  be  completely  consumed.  AAer 
many  trials,  Mr.  W.  returned  to  the  old  methocl  of  placing  a fire-grate  beneath  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  but  he  altered  the  construction  of  the  furnace  so  as  to  attain 
in  part  the  object  stated  in  the  specification. 

nds  methorl,  which  he  aftenvards  adopted  generally,  he  called  the  smokeless 
furnace  ; it  is  founded  upon  the  same  principle  as  .'Vrgand’s  lamps.  The  fire-grate 
and  mouth  piece  of  the  furnace  are  laid  sloping  downwards  from  the  fire-door,  at  an 
angle  of  about  23  to  30  degrees  to  the  horizon,  and  the  mouth-piece  is  adapted  to 
receive  and  contain  a quantity  of  coals.  The  fire  is  lighted  on  the  sloping  grate  in 
the  usual  way,  and  a small  quantity  of  air  must  be  admittcrl  through  one  or  two 
apertures  in  the  fire-door,  so  as  to  blow  down  exactly  on  the  blazing  part  of  the 
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fire,  wliich  at  finst  burns  principally  at  the  upper  part  of  the  grate,  and  the 
fresh  coals  witli  which  the  fire  is  to  be  supplied  when  Requisite,  are  laid  upon  the 
sloping  bottom  plate  of  the  mouth-piece,  close  to  the  burning  fuel,  but  not  upon 
it.  When  the  lire  requires  fresh  coals,  they  must  not  be  thrown  upon  those 
already  on  fire,  as  that  would  greatly  increase  the  smoke  ; bu^  the  burning  coals 
on  the  grate,  and  the  unconsumed  coals  already  on  the  dead  plate  of  the  mouth- 
piece, must  be  pushed  further  down  the  slope  on  to  the  grate.  With  this  pre- 
caution the  fresh  coals  arc  gradually  dried  by  lying  in  the  mouth-picce,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fire;  and  the  current  of  air  which  proceeds  from  the  door,  mixes 
with  the  smoke  from  the  fresh  coals,  and  causes  it  to  pass  over  the  bright  burning 
fuel  so  as  to  be  consumed.  The  apertures  in  the  door  are  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  that  quantity  of  air  which  is  requisite  for  the  consumption  of  the  smoke,  but 
too  much  air  would  be  prejudicial. 

'The  original  plan  was  somewhat  different  from  this  description,  which  is  of 
the  most  im])rovcd  fonn  ; it  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  with  free  burning  coals 
when  properly  attended  to;  but  it  is  difficult  to  manage  with  coals  which  melt  and 
cake  together. 


The  First  Establishment  of  Steam-mills,  1785  lo  1793. 

Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  executed  their  first  and  greatest  work  of  this  kind 
in  London  in  1785  and  1788,  at  the  Albion  Mills,  which  was  a new  establishment 
for  grinding  com,  entirely  by  the  power  of  Mr.  Watt’s  new  rotative  engines. 
The  mills  were  contained  in  an  elegant  and  commodious  building  erected  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt,  by  the  river  side,  at  the  foot  of  DIackfriars 
Bridge;  and  two  engines  were  made  for  them  at  Soho,  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt,  each  rated  at  50  horse-power,  or  equal  in  all  to  the  power  of  1.50  horses 
working  in  concert.  Each  engine  worked  10  jiairs  of  millstones,  or  20  in  the 
whole  mill,  of  which  12  or  more  were  generally  kept  at  work  with  the  requisite 
machinery  for  dressing  the  flour,  and  other  purposes  (a). 

Tlie  Albion  Mills  were  established  by  a company,  who  purcha.scd  wheat  in 
the  London  market,  and  manufactured  it  immediately  into  flour  for  sale ; w hereby 
they  avoided  the  lo.ss  of  time,  and  the  expense  and  damage  of  carrying  the  corn  up 
the  river  'ITiames,  to  be  ground  by  water-mills,  and  then  bringing  back  the  flour. 
It  was  expected  that  the  saving  of  expense,  in  time  and  carriage,  would  compensate 
for  the  cost  of  fuel  consumed  by  the  engines,  and  aftbrd  a profit  to  the  proprietors. 

'Ehese  mills  deserve  particular  notice,  as  being  the  first  of  those  numerous 
establishments  which  have  since  arisen  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts  of 

(a)  The  followiog  account  of  this  work  ia  giren  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Smeatoo  by  a friend,  in 
August,  1785. 

**  The  new  steam  fluur^mill  now  building  near  Blackfriars  Bridge,  is  an  immense  undertaking, 
wliich  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  judgment;  they  expect  to  begin  to  work  before  Christmas, 
w'ith  one  engine,  and  10  pair  of  atones,  6 of  them  to  work  at  mice.  The  wheels  and  axes  are  all  cast 
iron  ; there  arc  two  fly*wheels  of  18  feet  diameter,  to  be  turned  by  a spear  Misjiendcd  from  tlie  great 
lever  of  the  engine,  and  each  of  the  Hy-wheela  is  to  work  5 pair  of  millstones  of  4 feet  4 inches 
diameter.*' 

By  another  letter  dated  17th  March  1788:  " I have  this  day  been  through  the  Albion  Mills 
with  Mr.  Boulton.  Five  bushels  of  Newcastle  cools  are  said  to  work  the  engine  an  hour,  and  tltose 
5 bualiels  will  grind  50  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour,  upon  C pair  of  stones.  It  is  reckoned  that  one 
horse-power  is  equal  to  the  grinding  of  one  bushel  of  wheat  per  hour,  and  therefore  the  engine  is 
equal  to  50  horse-power.  The  steam  cylinder  is  34  inches  diameter.” 
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England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  entirely  out  of  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Watt’s 
engines ; the  unlimited  command  of  power  thus  attained,  enables  a manufactory  to 
be  placed  at  once  in  the  vicinity  of  the  market  for  the  purchase  of  its  materials, 
ana  for  the  sale  of  its  produce,  instead  of  carrying  the  materials  to  a water-fall. 

The  Albion  Mills  were  said  to  be  the  means  of  sensibly  reducing  the  price 
of  flour  in  the  metropolis,  whilst  the^  continued  at  work,  for  they  occasioned 
a greater  competition  amongst  the  millers  and- meal-men  than  bad  ever  existed 
before;  but  nevertheless  great  prejudices  were  excited  against  the  company 
amongst  the  lower  class  of  peopl^e,  to  whom  it  was  represented  as  a monopoly 
highly  injurious  to  the  public.  Tliese  mills  were  destroyeil  by  fire  in  1791  (n), 
and  it  has  been  suspected  that  it  was  not  occasioned  by  accident  ; the  satis- 
faction of  the  populace  was  afterwards  expressed  by  songs  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

The  engines  at  the  Albion  Mills  were  constructed  with  great  care,  and  con- 
tained all  Mr.  Watt’s  improvements  combined  into  the  most  advantageous  form  ; 
the  invention  of  the  double  acting  steam-engine  for  turning  mills  may  be  con- 
sidered as  completed  at  that  time,  nor  has  any  important  iuiprovcment  in  the 
operation  of  the  steam-engine  been  made  since,  except  Mr.  Woolf’s  method  of 
working  with  less  fuel,  by  high  pressure  steam  used  expansively.  All  the  modern 
improvements  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engine  have  been  conflned  to  the  methods  of  putting 
the  parts  together,  in  more  substantial  and  durable  forms. 

The  mill-work  and  machinery  of  the  Albion  Mills  was  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Rennie,  who  had  then  commenced  business  in  London,  as 
a millwright  and  engineer,  and  who  finally  succeeded  Mr.  Smeaton  in  most  of  his 
public  appointments.  In  place  of  wooden  wheels,  which  are  always  subject  to 
change  of  figure,  wheels  and  axes  of  cast  iron  were  employed,  with  their  teeth, 
accurately  formed,  and  proportioned  in  strength  to  the  strain  they  had  to  bear  ; 
many  other  parts  of  the  machinery,  which  had  been  usually  made  of  wood  before, 
were  then  made  of  cast  iron,  in  improved  foims. 

Mr.  .Smeaton  was  the  first  who  began  to  use  cast  iron  in  mill-work,  several 
years  before  (see  p.  Sf/3),  and  he  made  larger  and  more  powerful  mills  than  his 
predecessors  ; but  the  founder’s  art  was  so  imperfect  in  his  time,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  in  the  use  of  cast  iron,  and  experienced 
some  vexatious  failures  (see  p.  305).  Mr.  Rennie  had  greater  advantages,  and 
was  enabled  to  apply  cast  iron  in  machinery  with  more  success ; and  as  the  treat- 
ment of  that  material  has  become  more  known,  it  has  been  more  and  more 
used,  up  to  the  piesent  time,  when  nothing  but  stone  and  metal  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  mills  and  engines,  either  for  the  fixed  framing,  or  fur  the  moving 
parts. 

The  practicability  and  advantages  of  Mr.  Watt’s  double  acting  rotative-steam- 
engines,  ^ing  completely  established  by  the  performance  of  those  at  the  Albion 


(a)  Extract  from  the  AnnuaJ  Ilegiatcr,  vol.  S3.  V On  tiie  Ihl  of  March,  1791,  soon  after  6o’cliK:k 
in  the  morning,  a fire  broke  out  in  the  Albion  Mills,  anti  raaetl  trilh  such  fury,  that  in  about  half  au 
hour,  that  extenaire  etlifice  with  an  immense  stock  of  Hour  and  grain,  was  reduced  to  ashes ; the 
house  and  offices  of  the  auperiutendant  only  escaping  by  the  thickness  of  the  party  wall.  It  was 
low  water  when  the  fire  was  first  discovered,  and  before  tlie  fire-engines  were  collect^,  their  assist- 
ance was  iiielfectual,  for  the  Hames  burst  out  on  every  side  with  such  force,  and  heat,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  approach  any  part,  until  the  roof  fell  in.  The  wind  blew  across  the  wide  street,  or 
rather  place,  at  the  foot  of  Blackfriart  Bridge  ; and  the  beat  of  the  fire  wjis  so  great  as  to  scorch  the 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  street.  The  insurances  in  5 different  fire  offices  amounteil  to 
26  OOUf.  on  the  premises,  and  35  000/.  on  the  stock  ; 4 000  sacks  of  corn  were  destroyed.” 
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Mills,  they  began  to  be  generally  adopted,  and  large  manufactories  were  in  a few 
years  founded  in  towns,  to  work  entirely  by  the  new  power  (n). 

After  the  rotative  engine  had  thus  lieen  brought  to  a standard  form,  Mr.  Watt 
made  no  further  alterations  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  his  patent,  except 
such  modifications  as  became  necessary  in  manufacturing  engines  ot  all  sizes  from 
f horse-power  to  100  horse-power.  A great  number  of  rotative-engines  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  at  their  manufactory  at  Soho  near  Birming- 
ham, and  were  fixed  up  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  many  were  exported. 
'ITiey  were  called  patent  engines,  and  were  looked  upon  as  standards  of  jierfcction 
in  mechanical  works  : many  of  them  are  still  in  use,  and  their  performance  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  any  modern  engines  which  operate  on  the  same  principle.  It  is 
now  time  to  describe  the  construction  of  the  complete  patent  engine  in  detail. 


DE.SCRIPTION  OF  MR.  WATT’s  ROTATIVE  STEAM  ENGINE  FOR  TURNING  MILLS,  CON- 
STRUCTED BY  MESSRS.  BOULTON  AND  WATT,  AT  SOHO,  FROM  178?  TO  1800. 

Plate  XI.  is  a general  elevation  of  the  whole  engine,  and  its  boiler. 

Plate  XII.  contains  a cross  section,  and  an  end  elevation  of  the  engine  ; also 
a plan,  and  a longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler  : all  these  arc  drawn  to  a scale  of 
a quarter  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  and  represent  an  engine  qf  10  horse  power. 

Plate  XIII.  contains  a front  view,  sections  and  plan  of  the  cylinder,  with  its 
valves  and  working  gear,  and  condenser  and  air  pump  : all  on  a scale  of  half  an 
inch  to  a foot,  and  some  enlarged  sections  of  the  valves.  The  same  letters  and 
characters  of  reference,  are  employed  in  all  the  different  figures. 

(a)  At  Mandie»tcr  a cotton*mill  was  built  on  Sliude  Hill  in  1763*  bjr  Messrs.  Arkwright  anti 
SimpeoD,  with  an  atmospheric-engine;  and  some  years  afterwards  it  was  replaced  by  one  of  Messrs. 
Uoulton  and  Watt’s  patent  en^nes. 

At  Gias^w  Messrs.  tSrott  and  Stevenson  began  spinning  cotton,  by  sleam>power,  in  1792. 

At  Leeds  a large  woollen  manufactory  was  built  by  Mr.  Gutt  in  1/93,  with  a 40  liorao-cogine 
by  Boulton  and  W'att ; it  continued  in  use  till  1825,  when  it  was  replaced  by  au  80  hursc<cngiac. 

Mr.  Marshall  began  the  spinning  nf  |)ax  by  steam-power  at  Leeds,  about  1793;  an  engine  on 
Savery's  nrinciple  was  first  tried  (ace  p.  123),  and  then  a 28  horae-enginc  of  Boulton  and  Watt. 
This  establishment  has  since  been  extended  by  other  engines,  until  it  has  become  the  largest 
manufseturing  establishment  in  the  kingdom  by  steam-power. 

The  spinning  of  worsted  was  begun  by  steam,  at  Arnold  near  Nottingham,  by  Messrs.  Davison 
and  Hawksley;  ^ev  first  had  on  engine  on  Savery’s  principle,  and  afterwards  a large  atmos^dieric- 
cDgine,  with  a crank  and  fly-wheel,  constructed  by  Mr.  Tlioni|m>n,  with  two  cylinders  combined  to 
produce  a double  action. 

At  Warwick  a worsted  spinning-mill  was  begun  about  !79S  by  Mr.  Parkes,  with  a 26  horse- 
engine  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt. 

At  Birmingham  a large  rolliog-mtll  was  set  up  with  steam-power,  about  1792;  and  another  at 
Liverpool,  with  an  atroosphcric-cngine. 

At  Sheffield  a steam-rolling-mill  was  built,  about  the  same  time:  and  soon  after,  a mill  for 
grinding  cutlery ; with  two  engines  of  40  horsc-puwer  each. 

In  London  all  the  large  breweries  and  distilleries  were  in  a few  years  furnished  with  engines, 
from  Soho,  except  one  or  two  with  atmospheric-engines  from  Manchester.  An  iron  forge  wa.s  built 
at  Rotherhithe,  about  1787*  for  making  up  scraps  of  old  iron  into  bars.  Also  a paper-mill  with  an 
atmospheric-engine.  A fulling-mill  and  logwood-mill  Was  set  up  in  the  Borough  in  1792,  at  a large 
dyehouse  for  woollen  cloth,  with  a 20  horse-engine.  An  oil  mill  was  begun  in  the  Borough  soon 
aRer;  and  then  a mill  for  grinding  apothecaries’  drugs ; also  a mill  fur  callendering,  glazing,  and 
packing  clutfis  for  exportation. 

These  first  establishments  in  each  place,  were  greatly  multiplied  and  extended  in  the  course  of 
10  years,  particularly  the  stcam-cotton-mills  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  aud  steam  corn  mills  in 
every  lai^  town  ; the  extension  has  been  still  more  rapid  since  the  expiration  <A  Mr.  Watt’s  patent 
in  1800,  when  several  new  establishmeuts  were  formed  for  making  stcam-engiMS. 
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General  Description  of  the  Engine. 

A is  the  furnace  or  hre-plaee,  witii  an  opening  in  front  closed  by  a small  iron 
door,  which  opens  on  hinges,  to  give  access  to  the  (ire,  and  to  introduce  fresh  fuel 
when  necessary;  but  the  door  is  shut  close  at  all  other  times,  to  exclude  the  air. 

B,  the  fire-grate,  composed  of  several  iron  bars,  upon  which  the  fire  is  made  ; 
the  bars  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  but  do  not  touch  ^scc  fig.  i.),  so  that  interstices 
remain  between  them,  to  admit  a free  current  of  air  to  the  burning  coals,  which 
arc  spread  upon  the  grate ; the  space  beneath  the  grate,  which  is  called  the  ash- 
pit, is  ojien  m front,  to  admit  the  fresh  air  freely  to  the  underside  of  the  grate. 

C C the  boiler,  made  of  thin  iron  plates,  with  a scmi-cylindrical  top,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  shape  of  a covered  waggon  ; it  is  enclosed  in  brick-work,  and  the 
fire-place  is  fixed  beneath  one  end  of  it,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  may 
receive  the  direct,  radiant  heat  of  the  fire,  and  eaiisc  the  water  contained  in 
the  boiler  to  evaporate  in  steam.  'ITic  water  in  the  boiler  occupies  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  capacity,  leaving  the  other  third  for  steam.  Tlie  flame  and  smoke 
from  the  fire-place,  is  carried  beneath  the  whole  length  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
and  then  rises  up  at  the  extreme  end  into  a long  passage  or  flue  t),  which  returns 
and  encompasses  all  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler  (as  shown  by  the  arrows,  fig.  !2.)  : 
the  flame  by  thus  circulating  round  the  outside  of  the  .boiler,  gives  the  utmost 
effect  of  the  fire  to  the  contained  water;  the  flue  tenninates  with  a damper  or 
sluice-door  tr,  which  rises  and  falls  in  the  manner  of  a window  sash,  in  order  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  passage  for  the  heated  air,  and  smoke,  and  thus  regulate 
the  draft  through  the  flue  9,  according  as  more  or  less  fire  is  required  ; beyond  this 
damper  the  flue  joins  to  the  base  of  the  chimney  D. 

IJ  the  perpendicular  stack  or  chimney,  which  conveys  the  smoke  and  heated  air 
upwards  to  a great  height;  and  from  the  lightness  of  this  heated  smoke,  compared 
with  the  surrounding  extenial  air,  it  acquires  a sufficient  power  of  ascent  in  the 
chimney  D,  to  cause  the  flame  and  heated  air  to  draw  through  the  long  flue  9, 
with  a rapid  current;  and  the  cool  fresh  air  pres-sing  upwards  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  grate-bars,  animates  the  fire. 

a,  the  steam-pipe  which  conveys  the  steam  from  the  interior  of  the  boiler,  to 
the  steam  boxes  of  the  cylinder ; the  throttle- valve  is  fittcil  into  this  pipe  at  z,  figs.  4. 
and  (i.  (also  fig.  12.  and  p.  435.),  it  is  a turning  vane  placed  across  the  steam 
passage  so  as  to  fill  the  circular  aperture;  but  being  mounted  on  a spindle,  it  tan 
be  tunied  edgeways  in  the  passage,  and  will  not  then  intercept  the  steam  senaibly. 
The  throttle  valve  being  turned  by  its  spindle,  the  passage  is  opened  or  shut  os  may 
be  required  to  increase  or  diminish  the  flow  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder. 

K the  cylinder  surrounded  by  an  external  steam  case,  containing  hot  ; 

the  cylinder  is  bored  truly  cylindrical  within,  and  a piston  or  moveable  stopjttr 
is  accurately  fitted  into  it,  being  packed  with  hemp  round  the  circumference, 
so  that  no  steam  can  pass  by  the  piston,  although  the  latter  moves  freely  up 
or  down  in  the  cylinder.  The  top  of  the  cylinder  is  closed  by  a cover,  throi^n 
the  centre  of  which  the  polished  piston  rod  n passes,  and  the  opening  is  stuffed 
with  hemp  round  the  rod,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  steam,  or  air,  but  the  piston 
rod  can  move  freely  up  and  down,  when  the  piston  (which  is  fastened  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  rod)  is  impelled  by  the  steam. 

b the  upper  steam-box,  containing  the  upper  steam-valve,  which  being  opened 
admits  the  steam  to  enter  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  through 

c,  a branch  or  lateral  passage  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder;  it  com- 
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niunicatcs  with  the  space  beneath  the  upper  steam-box  b,  so  that  the  steam  wrhich 
passes  through  the  upper  steam  valve  (when  it  is  opened),  will  flow  through  c 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  press  on  the  piston  to  force  it  downwards. 

d d,  the  descending  steam-pipe,  which  conveys  the  steam  from  the  upper 
steam  box  h to  the  lower  one  e. 

e,  the  lower  stenm-box,  containing  the  lower  steam-valve,  which,  being  opened, 
admits  the  steam  to  enter  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  through 

/i  a branch  or  lateral  passage,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder;  it  com- 
municates with  the  space  beneath  the  lower  steam-box  e,  so  as  to  receive  steam 
through  the  lower  steam  valve,  when  open,  and  admit  it  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder,  where  it  presses  beneath  the  piston,  to  force  it  upwards. 

ff  g the  eduction-pipe,  which  conveys  the  steam  from  either  of  the  lower  valve 
boxes  h and  i of  the  cylinder,  down  into  the  condenser  F. 

h the  box  beneath  the  upper  exhausting-valve,  which  is  situated  in  that  part 
of  the  upper  box  which  communicates  with  the  upper  branch  c,  of  the  cylinder; 
so  that  the  valve  being  opened,  will  allow  the  steam  to  pass  oiit  of  the  cylinder 
by  the  passage  c,  into  the  box  /i,  which  communicates  with  the  upper  end  of  the 
eduction-pipe  g,  to  convey  the  steam  down  to  the  condenser  F. 

i the  box  beneath  the  lower  exhausting-valve,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  lower  box,  and  communicates  with  the  lower  branch^'  of  the  cylinder, 
so  that  this  valve  being  opened,  allows  the  steam  to  pass  out  of  the  cylinder  by 
the  passage./,'  into  the  box  i;  which  communicates  by  a short  branch  with  the 
eduction-pipe  g,  and  thereby  with  the  condenser. 

The  boxes,  be  h and  ej'i,  which  contain  the  four  valves,  are  eallcd  the  nosscls, 
and  their  pipes  d and  g are  called  the  side-pipes  ; the  upper-nossel  is  shown  on  a 
larger  scale  in  fig.  10  and  11,  Plate  XIII.,  to  explain  the  two  valves  within  it. 

Each  nossci  is  divided  by  two  horizontal  partitions  into  three  compartments, 
b c and  b,  and  in  each  partition  a brass  ring  or  valve  seat  is  cemented,  having  a 
circular  aperture  into  which  the  conical-valve  is  very  accurately  fitted  by  grinding, 
so  as  to  stop  the  aperture  entirely,  when  the  valve  is  down,  but  when  it  is  lifted  up, 
there  is  a free  passage  for  the  steam  ; the  upper  compartment  of  each  nossci,  is 
always  filled  with  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  the  lower  one  is  always  exhausted, 
having  an  open  communication  to  the  condenser ; and  the  middle  compartment,  or 
space  between  the  two  valves,  is  the  branch  or  passage  communicating  with  the 
cylinder. 

F the  condenser  or  receiver,  placed  in  a cistern  of  cold  water  G : it  receives 
the  steam,  in  order  to  cool  and  condense  it,  being  the  reverse  of  the  boiler,  where 
the  water  is  so  much  heated  by  fire  as  to  expand  and  be  converted  into  steam,  but 
in  the  condenser  the  excess  of  heat  is  taken  away  from  the  steam  by  cold  water, 
in  order  to  contract  or  reduce  it  again  to  water. 

G the  condensing  cistern,  containing  the  cold  water,  in  which  the  condenser 
and  air-pump  are  immersed. 

the  injection-pipe  and  cock,  which  admits  a jet  of  cold  water  from  the 
cistern  into  the  condenser,  to  assist  in  cooling  the  steam  ; the  plug  of  the  injcction- 
cock  is  turned  by  a spindle  which  rises  up  by  the  side  of  the  cduction-pipe  g,  (see 
fig.  6.),  and  has  a handle  fixed  on  at  the  tup,  in  a convenient  position  for  the 
engine-man  to  turn  it;  a divided  plate  and  index  is  fixed  beneath  the  handle  to 
show  how  much  the  cock  is  opened. 

A'  a lateral  branch  from  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  condenser,  to  drain  off 
the  condensed  steam,  and  injected  water  therefrom,  and  convey  it  into  the  air- 
pump  H.  In  this  passage  is  a hanging,  or  flap  valve  A,  called  the  foot- valve : it  opens 
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outwards  from  the  condenser,  to  allow  the  water  and  air  to  pass  out  of  the  con- 
denser into  the  air-pump,  but  shuts  to  prevent  any  return  that  way. 

H the  air-pump,  so  called  because  it  exhausts  air,  as  well  as  water,  from  the 
condenser,  in  order  to  mnintain  a perpetual  exhaustion  therein,  or  as  great  a 
rarefaction  and  approach  to  a vacuum  as  can  be  obtained.  The  air-pump,  like  the 
cylinder,  is  very  truly  bored  within,  and  accurately  fitted  with  a piston,  which  is 
called  its  bucket,  because  it  is  perforated,  and  has  valves  in  it  opening  upwards, 
in  order  that  the  bucket  in  descending  may  not  displace  or  disturb  either  the  air 
or  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pump ; but  in  ascending  the  valves  close,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  water  and  air  returning,  and  the  bucket  draws  out  both,  leaving 
a void  apace  Ijeneath  it  in  the  air-pump,  into  which  the  water  from  the  condenser 
runs  through  the  foot-valve  k by  its  gravity,  and  then  the  air  follows  by  its  elas- 
ticity. The  top  of  the  air-pump  is  closed  by  a cover,  through  which  the  polished 
rod  of  the  bucket  passes ; and  the  opening  is  stuffed  with  hemp  round  the  rod,  to 
exclude  the  atmos])hcric  air  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pump. 

I the  rod  of  the  air-pump  bv  wbich  its  bucket  is  moved  up  and  down  to  work 
the  pump  i the  up{>er  end  of  this  rod  is  connected  with  the  great  lever  of  the 
engine  ; it  has  two  pins,  or  clamps  fastened  to  it  at  1 and  3,  and  projecting  from 
it,  to  give  motion  to  the  handles  r and  s of  the  working  gear. 

m is  the  dischai^ing  branch  or  spout,  to  convey  the  water  and  air  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  air-pump,  into  the  hot-well  I ; the  orifice  of  this  spout  is  covered 
by  a hanging-valve,  called  the  discharging-valve,  which  permits  the  water  and  air 
to  pass  out  from  the  air-pump,  but  prevents  its  return. 

I the  hot-well,  which  is  a part  of  the  condensing  cistern  G divided  off,  to  re- 
ceive the  hot  water  discharged  by  the  air-pump,  through  the  discharging-valve  m, 
and  prevent  it  from  mixing  with  the  cold  water  in  the  cistern  (o). 

.1 J fig.  8.  Plate  XIII.  is  the  piston,  fitted  into  the  cylinder,  with  a packing 
of  hemp  contained  in  a groost:  round  the  edge  of  it,  so  as  to  apply  to  the  interior 
surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  fill  it  exactly,  but  leaving  the  piston  at  liberty  to  move 
up  and  down  freely  in  tlie  cylinder. 

Action  of  the  Piston.  The  piston  may  be  considered  as  a moveable  partition, 
dividing  the  interior  capacity  of  the  cylinder  into  two  close  compartments,  which 
have  no  communication  with  each  other,  but  which  are  capable,  by  the  motion  of 
the  piston,  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  their  respective  capacities  ; and  the  en- 
largement of  one  compartment,  is  always  attended  with  a corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  the  other.  'ITic  motion  of  the  piston  is  produced  by  admitting  the  elastic 
steam  into  one  or  other  of  these  compartments,  and  the  effort  which  that  steam 
makes  to  increase  its  volume,  tends  to  enlarge  that  compartment  which  it  occupie.s, 
but  such  enlargement  cannot  take  place  without  pushing  the  piston  before  it.  At 
the  same  time  that  steam  is  thus  admitted  into  one  of  the  compartments  of  the 
cylinder,  the  other  compartment  is  so  much  exhausted  as  to  leave  little  or  no 
steam  therein  to  resist  the  motion  of  the  piston,  or  press  it  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  the  steam  contained  in  the  full  compartment,  tends  to 
impel  it. 

Hence  tiiere  is  in  all  cases  a plenum  of  steam  in  one  compartment,  and  a 

(a)  The  eonatructioo  and  operati<m  of  the  coDdeniuaf  apparatuSj  and  of  all  the  parU  contained 
in  the  condecaio^  cistern  G,  are  rer)'  similar  to  the  correspoDain|f  parts  in  Mr.  Watt's  aini'lc  engine, 
Plate  X.  alreadjr  described  at  pp.  354,  and  S75,  excepting  that  there  is  no  iojection->TaIve ; but  the 
iojcction-cock  is  always  kept  open,  in  order  to  admit  a continual  jet  of  cold  water  into  the  condenser^ 
whenever  the  engine  ts  at  work.  There  is  no  necessity  for  an  iojection*Talve  in  the  double  engine, 
and  the  use  of  the  iojectioa<<»ck  is  to  regulate  the  qiuuitity  of  the  injection,  or  to  stop  it  when  tlie 
engine  is  not  at  work. 
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vacuum,  or  exhaustion  in  the  other;  under  these  circumstances  the  piston  will  be 
moved  up  or  down  in  its  cylinder,  provided  that  the  friction  of  the  packing  against 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  resistance  opposed  to  its  motion  by  the  machinery 
which  is  connected  with  the  piston  rod,  are  less  than  the  impellent  force  of  the 
steam.  The  piston  will  move,  with  greater  or  less  celerity,  according  as  the  force 
exceeils  the  resistance  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree. 

/Iction  nf  the  steam.  'J'he  steam  is  rarefied  from  the  state  of  liquid  water,  hy 
the  heat  of  the  fire  hcncath  the  boiler  C,  and  of  the  fiame  around  it.  Any  quan- 
tity of  water  thus  converteil  into  elastic  steam,  by  heat,  will  fill  1700  times  the 
space  that  it  occupied  when  in  the  liquid  state.  'Inis  steam  passes  from  the  boiler 
tnrough  the  steam-pipe  a,  and  is  admitted  by  the  throttle-valve  s to  the  upper 
steam-valve  in  the  box  b ; and  also  through  the  descending  steam-pipe  d,  to  the 
lower  steam-valve  in  the  box  e,  'ITiesc  valves  being  thus  constantly  supplied  with 
steam  from  the  boiler,  wc  may,  by  opening  one  or  other  of  them,  admit  the  steam 
into  the  cylinder,  cither  above  or  beneath  the  piston,  according  as  we  require  to 
impel  the  piston  upwards  or  downwards. 

After  having  exerted  its  force  in  the  cylinder,  the  steam  becomes  useless  and 
must  be  evacuated  from  it,  through  one  or  other  of  the  two  exhausting-valves  ; the 
upper  exhausting-valve  is  situated  between  the  ]>assage  c and  the  box  h ; and  the 
lower  one  between  the  passage./'and  the  box  f ; and  both  the  boxes,  h and  /,  commu- 
nicate with  the  condenser  F by  the  eduction  pipe  gj  so  that  by  opening  one  or 
other  of  the  exhausting-valves,  the  useless  steam  will  pass  out  of  the  cylinder,  either 
from  above  or  below  the  piston,  and  descend  through  the  cduction-pipe  g,  into  the 
vacuous  condenser  F,  where  it  will  meet  the  jet  of  cold  injection  water,  which  by 
alisorbing  the  heat  from  the  steam  takes  away  its  elastic  property,  and  conveils  it 
again  into  a small  quantity  of  hot  water;  and  this  mixing  with  the  cold  water, 
they  both  acquire  a medium  temperature,  leaving  a void  exhausted  space,  or  nearly 
a vacuum,  in  all  that  gieat  space,  which  the  clastic  steam  recently  occupied  within 
the  cj'linder. 

rile  hot  water  proceeding  from  the  mixture  of  the  steam  and  cold  water  can- 
not accumulate  considerably  in  the  condenser,  before  it  is  drawn  out  therefrom, 
through  the  foot-valve  in  the  pas.sagc  k,  by  the  air  pump  H ; and  after  passing 
through  the  valves  in  the  air-pump  bucket,  it  is  discharged  through  the  valve  of 
the  .spout  m into  the  hot  well  1. 

The  moving  parts  of  the  Engine.  The  piston  J being  moved  up  and  down 
within  the  cylinder,  by  the  steam,  as  already  mentioned,  the  piston  rod  n commu- 
nicates that  motion  to  the  external  mechanism. 

n is  the  piston  rod  made  of  iron,  very  straight  and  true,  and  highly  {Kilishcd, 
that  it  may  slide  freely  up  and  down  through  the  stuffing-box  in  the  cover  of  the 
cylinder;  the  lower  end  of  the  piston  rod  is  made  fast  to  the  piston  J J,  and  the 
upper  end  is  connected  with  the  parallel  motion  by 

0 the  cross  pin,  which  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  upper  end  of  the  piston  rod ; 
and  the  two  ends  of  the  pin  are  cylindrical  pivots  which  form  joints  for 

K K the  main  links  of  the  parallel  motion  ; they  arc  double,  being  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  piston  rod,  and  fitted  at  their  lower  ends,  on  the  two  pivots  of 
tile  cross  pin  o ; and  at  their  upper  ends,  they  are  fitted  on  the  pivots  at  the  ends 
of  a similar  pin,  which  is  fastened  hcncath  the  end  of  the  great  lever,  by  two  bolts 
which  pass  up  through  the  wood. 

L L the  great  lever,  also  called  the  working  beam,  liccause  it  is  made  from 
a beam  of  oak : it  is  poised  on  a centre  or  axis  p in  the  middle  of  its  length,  so  as 
to  be  cajiablc  of  librating  like  a scale  beam  ; the  piston  rod  n is  suspended  from 
one  end  of  it,  and  the  connecting  rod  M from  the  other. 
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j)  the  fulcrum,  or  centre  of  motion  of  the  great  lever;  it  is  a short  iron  axis 
firmly  fastened  across,  beneath  the  beam,  and  formed  with  cylindrical  pivots  at 
each  end  ; the  ^livots  are  received  in  fixed  sockets  or  bearings,  which  arc  fimily 
secured  to  the  framing. 

M M the  connecting  rod  or  spear,  made  of  cast  iron;  the  upper  end  is  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  the  great  lever  L by  an  universal  joint ; and  the  planet- 
wheel  N,  which  gives  a circular  motion  to  the  fly-wheel,  is  fastened  to  the  lower 
end.  The  weight  of  the  connecting  rod  and  planet-wheel,  is  sufficient  to  balance 
the  weight  of  the  piston,  and  piston-rod,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever. 

N the  planet  wheel,  it  is  firmly  bolted  to  the  connecting  rod,  so  that  it  cannot 
turn  round  on  its  own  centre. 

O the  sun-wheel,  it  is  fastened  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  of  the  fly- 
wheel, in  order  to  give  motion  thereto. 

q q,  PI.  XII.  fig.  5,  is  a short  connecting  link,  which  retains  the  centres  of  the 
sun-wheel,  and  of  the  planet-wheel,  always  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other. 
One  end  of  this  link  is  fitted  on  a round  part  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  behind  the 
sun-wheel,  and  the  other  end  is  fitted  on  a round  pin,  which  projects  backwards, 
from  the  centre  of  the  planet-wheel.  The  link  causes  the  centre  of  the  planet- 
wheel  to  travel  in  a circular  orbit  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  circle  in  PI.  XI.),  when 
it  revolves  round  the  sun-whccl,  by  the  motion  given  to  it  by  the  connecting  rod. 

P P the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel ; it  is  made  of  cast  iron,  square  in  the  middle 
part,  but  with  cylindrical  necks  near  each  end,  which  necks  are  received  in 
sockets  or  bearings  supported  by  the  framing,  and  in  these  sockets  the  axis  can 
turn  freely  round ; one  end  of  the  axis  projects  considerably  beyond  the  bearing, 
and  has  the  link  q fitted  on  the  cylindrical  part,  and  then  the  sun-whccl,  is  fixed 
fast  on  a square  at  the  extreme  end.  The  other  end  of  the  axis  also  projects  beyond 
the  bearing,  and  is  made  sijuare,  in  order  to  fa.sten  on  a cog-wheel,  or  a coupling,  to 
connect  the  axis  with  the  mill-work  which  the  engine  is  intended  to  propel. 

Q Q the  fly-wheel,  made  of  cast  iron,  and  heavy  in  the  rim,  that  it  may  tend 
by  its  energy  or  impetus  to  preserve  an  uniform  rotative  motion  of  the  machinery. 

Action  of  the  sun  and  p/anet-^ehecls.  'I’he  alternate  reciprocating  motion  of 
the  piston  in  a straight  line,  is  made  to  produce  continuous  circular  motion  of  the 
fly-wheel  in  the  following  manner.  'I  he  piston-rod  n,  is  connected  to  the  ex. 
treniity  of  the  great  lever  L,  by  the  links  K,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  parallel  motion 
or  combination  of  jointed  rods  S,  G,  and  7,  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the  piston- 
rod  is  preserved,  although  the  extremity  of  the  great  lever  describes  the  arc  of 
a circle,  when  it  librates  upon  its  centre  of  motion  p (see  p.  -KH.). 

The  connecting  rod  M,  and  planet-wheel  N,  being  suspended  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  great  lever,  the  planet-wheel  must  always  move  at  the  same 
time  with  the  piston,  hut  in  an  opposite  direction ; rising  when  the  piston  descends, 
and  rice  versa.  The  link  y behind  the  sun  and  planet-wheels  confines  the  centre  of 
the  planet-wheel  to  move  in  the  circular  orbit  around  the  centre  of  the  sun-wheel. 
During  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  planet-wheel  is  drawn  up  from  its  position 
shown  in  Plate  XI.  i.  e.  beneath  the  sun-wheel ; and  is  raised  to  the  top  thereof, 
in  which  motion  the  centre  of  the  planet-wheel  de.scrihes  a semicircle.  \Vhen  the 
piston  returns,  the  planet-wheel  descends,  and  completes  the  circuit  in  its  orbit 
round  the  sun-wheel,  so  as  to  regain  the  imsition  shown  in  Plate  XI. 

Tile  planet-wheel  being  fastened  to  the  connecting-rod,  so  that  it  cannot  turn 
round  upon  its  own  centre,  the  action  of  its  teeth  in  those  of  the  sun-wheel,  will 
cause  the  latter  to  make  two  revolutions  about  its  own  centre,  for  each  circuit  which 
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the  planet-wheel  makes  in  its  orbit : the  effect  of  the  planet-wheel,  circulating 
roiiiul  the  sun-wheel,  is  to  make  the  latter,  and  the  fly-wheel,  turn  twice,  during 
each  complete  stroke  of  the  engine. 

An  idea  of  the  action  of  this  ingenious  contrivance,  may  be  formed  by  tracing 
the  motion  of  the  planet-wheel,  beginning  at  the  position  represented  in  Plate  XI. 
The  piston  is  then  at  the  top  of  its  course,  and  the  teeth  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  planet-wheel  arc  engaged  with  those  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sun-wheel ; 
suppose  that  the  piston  descends  to  about  half  way  down  in  the  cylinder,  it  will 
draw  up  the  planet-wheel  in  its  circular  orbit,  until  its  centre  is  on  a level  with 
that  of  the  sun-wheel  ';  the  planet-wheel  will  then  have  made  one-fourth  of  its 
circuit,  and  it  is  plain  that  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  the  teeth  in  the  - 
planet-wheel,  must  have  passed  in  contact  with  one-fourth  of  those  of  the  sun- 
wheel  ; so  that  the  two  wheels  will  have  made  one-fourth  of  a revolution  in  respect 
to  each  other;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  planet-wheel  will  also  have  made  one- 
fourth  of  the  circuit  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun-wheel ; and  will  have  carried  the 
suu-wheci  with  it,  so  as  to  have  caused  it  to  complete  half  a revolution. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  the  piston  gets  quite  down,  and  has  raised  the  planet- 
wheel  to  the  summit  of  the  sun-wheel,  the  two  will  have  made  half  a revolution  in 
res|>ect  to  each  other ; and  in  addition,  the  planet-wheel  having  made  half  the 
circuit  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun-wheel,  will  have  produced  a complete  revolution 
of  the  latter. 

The  return  of  the  piston  depresses  the  planet-wheel,  which  continues  its 
motion  round  the  sun-wheel  to  the  first  mentioned  position,  when  it  will  have  com- 
pleted its  circuit,  and  caused  the  sun-wheel,  and  fly-wheel,  to  have  made  two  com- 
plete revolutions  (a). 

The  action  of  the  Jly-U'lieel,  is  to  equalize  the  force  of  the  circular  motion, 
and  to  impel  the  machinery  in  the  intervals  when  the  planet-wheel  is  above  or 
below  the  sun-wheel ; for  the  centres  of  the  two  wheels  being  then  in  a line  with 
the  connecting-rod,  the  force  of  the  piston  can  have  no  tendency  to  tuni  the 
planet-wheel  round  in  its  orbit ; but  when  the  centre  of  the  planet-wheel  arrives 
at  the  same  horizontal  line  with  the  centre  of  the  sun-w  heel,  then  the  whole  force 
of  the  piston  is  exerted  upon  the  sun-wheel,  in  a favourable  direction  to  turn  it 
round.  The  fly-wheel  is  urged  into  an  accelerating  motion  at  these  favourable 
jiositions,  and  when  the  position  of  the  planet-wheel  is  less  advantageous,  it  will 
continue  to  turn  all  the  machinery,  by  the  impetus  of  its  accumulated  motion. 

'ITic  force  which  the  planet-wheel  can  exert  to  turn  the  sun-wheel  and  fly- 
wheel varies  continually,  being  nothing  when  the  piston  is  at  the  top  or  bottom  of 
its  course,  and  then  it  increases  until  the  whole  force  of  the  piston  is  active  at  the 
middle  of  the  course,  but  afterwards  it  decreases  again  to  nothing  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  This  variation  is  owing  to  the  changeable  direction  in  which  the  con- 
necting rod  acts,  in  respect  to  the  line,  which  joins  the  centres  of  the  sun  and 
planet  wheels.  The  action  in  this  respect  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple  crank 
already  stated,  p.  4-17.  The  force  of  the  piston  (and  consequently  the  ascending 
or  descending  force  of  the  planet-wheel)  in  a perpendicular  line,  is  nearly  uniform ; 


(a)  AltlKnif^h  the  sun*wiioel  miikce  two  revolutions  for  cuie  circuit  of  the  planet-wheel,  the  wheels 
only  turn  round  once  in  respect  to  each  other;  for  any  two  of  their  teeth  will  meet  but  once  in  a 
stroke,  and  the  doable  velocity  of  the  sun-wheel  is  a consequence  of  the  circulation  of  the  nUnet- 
whccl  around  it  If  the  planet-wheel  were  twice  the  size  of  the  suu^whcel,  the  latter  woulu  make 
three  revolutions  for  vac  circuit ; or  if  the  planet-wheel  were  only  half  the  size  of  the  sun-wbcel, 
the  latter  would  make  oue  and  a lialf  revolution#  in  each  circuit  of  the  planet- wheel. 
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but  this  force  is  applied  with  a greater  or  lesser  efficacy  to  tuni  the  fly-wheel  round, 
according  as  the  planet-wheel,  occupies  a more  or  less  advantageous  position,  in 
respect  to  the  sun-wheel. 

Construction  the  xcorking  gear,  or  hand  gear  for  opening  and  shutting 
the  four  valves  in  due  succession,  in  order  to  distribute  the  steam  so  as  to  impel 
the  piston  upwards  and  downwards  alternately. 

Motion  is  given  to  the  working  gear  by  two  round  pins,  1 and  2,  which 
project  from  the  rod  / of  the  air-pump  and  move  up  and  down  with  it ; the  pins 
act  in  succession  upon  two  handles  r and  s,  which  arc  affixed  to  two  horizontal 
axes  t and  u,  and  by  a system  of  levers  and  rods,  two  of  the  four  valves  are  con- 
nected with  one  handle,  and  the  other  two  valves  with  the  other  handle. 

'llie  four  valves  arc  thus  connected  with  the  handles  r and  s in  two  pairs ; 
each  pair  consisting  of  a steam-valve  and  an  opposite  exhausting-valve ; the  two 
valves  of  the  same  pair  always  move  together,  one  pair  of  valves  being  opened  pro- 
duces the  ascent  ot  the  piston,  and  the  other  pair  produces  the  descent. 

This  system  is  called  the  hand-gear,  because  the  two  handles  are  adapted  to 
be  moved  by  the  attendant,  when  he  wishes  to  govern  the  engine  ; though  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  working,  the  handles  arc  moved  by  the  pins  1 and  2 on  the  air- 
pump  rod,  every  time  that  the  piston  arrives  nearly  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  its 
course. 

7'hc  valves  arc  liAed  by  small  spindles,  which  pass  horizontally  across  the 
boxes  (as  shown  in  figs.  10  and  11);  on  each  spindle  a small  lever  or  sector  of  three 
teeth  is  affixed,  and  they  act  in  corresponding  teeth  on  a short  rack,  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  stem  of  the  valve ; one  end  of  the  .spindle  passes  through  the  side  of 
the  box,  being  exactly  fitted  into  a socket  by  grinding,  and  the  extremity  which 
projects  on  the  outside,  has  a lever  fixed  on  it,  which  is  connected  by  a rod  with 
another  lever  on  one  of  the  axes  t or  t;  of  the  handles.  By  this  arrangement  the 
motion  is  communicated  from  the  handles  to  the  valves  within  the  boxes,  so  as  to 
raise  them  up,  or  let  them  fall  at  pleasure  (sec  p.  373.). 

'I'he  internal  racks  and  sectors,  for  the  two  steam-valves,  are  placed  at  b and  e 
above  the  valves ; and  the  racks  and  sectors  for  the  two  exhausting-valves  are 
placed  at  h and  i beneath  the  valves,  as  shown  in  the  sections  fig.  8 and  9 ; but 
all  the  four  valves  open  upwards. 

r is  the  up]>er  handle  for  the  right  hand  ; it  governs  the  upper  steam-valve  b, 
and  the  lower  exhausting-valve  i,  opening  them  both,  when  it  is  raised  up  as  in 
fig.  8,  or  shutting  them  both  when  it  is  put  down  os  in  fig.  9. 

/ is  the  upper  axis  of  the  hand-gear,  upon  which  the  upper  handle  r is  fixed;  a 
lever  is  also  fixed  upon  it  with  two  arms,  from  one  of  which  arms  a rod  10  goes  up 
to  the  lever  of  the  upper  steam-valve  b,  and  from  the  other  ann  a rod  1 1 goes  down 
to  the  lever  of  the  lower  exhausting-valve  i.  On  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  t a 
lever  is  fixed,  and  a rod  4 bangs  down  from  it  into  the  cistern,  being  loaded  with 
a weight,  which  always  tends  to  throw  the  handle  r up,  into  the  position  of  fig.  8, 
so  as  to  open  both  the  valves  6 and  i.  A short  lever  12  is  also  fixed  on  the  axis  t, 
as  shown  in  fig.  10,  to  act  in  the  upper  hook  of  the  catch  3,  and  keep  the  valves 
shut,  as  in  fig.  9,  in  opposition  to  the  weight  4 ; hut  the  instant  the  catch  3 is  re- 
moved, that  weight  will  open  both  valves,  as  in  fig.  8. 

s is  the  lower  handle  for  the  leA  hand:  it  governs  the  lower  steam-valve  e,  and 
the  upper  exhausting-valve  A ; opening  them  both,  when  it  is  put  down,  as  in  fig.  9: 
and  shutting  them  both,  when  it  is  raised  up,  ns  in  fig.  8. 

u is  the  lower  axis  of  the  hand-gear,  with  the  lower  handle  s fixed  upon  it ; 
also  a lever  with  two  arms,  from  one  of  which  a rod  13  goes  up  to  the  lever  of  the 
upper  exhausting-valve  h ; and  from  the  other  a rod  14  goes  down  to  the  lever  of 
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the  lower  steam-valve  e.  On  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  u a lever  is  fixed,  and  a rod 
15  which  deseends  from  it,  into  the  cistern,  is  loaded  with  a weight,  tending  always 
to  pull  down  the  handle  i and  open  the  valves  e and  A, as  in  fig. 9,  A short  lever  1 6 
is  also  fixed  on  this  axis,  to  act  with  the  lower  end  of  the  catch  3,  as  shown  in  fig.  10, 
and  keep  the  valves  shut,  as  in  fig.  8,  notwithstanding  the  weight  15 ; but  when 
the  eaten  3 is  removed,  that  weight  opens  both  valves,  as  in  fig.  if. 

The  pins  1 and  on  the  air-pump  rod  act  on  the  handles  r and  s to  raise 

up  the  weights  which  arc  connected  with  those  handles,  and  this  action  closes  the 

valves.  The  levers  1^2  and  IC,  and  the  catch  3,  then  hold  up  those  weights,  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  opening  the  valves,  until  the  eatch  3 is  removed,  and  then 
that  weight  which  is  released,  opens  its  pair  of  valves  suddenly. 

3,  hg.  10,  is  the  catch  for  the  levers  1‘2  and  1(),  w'hich  retain  the  handles  of 

the  working  gear  in  the  proper  positions  to  keep  the  valves  shut.  The  catch  is 

poised  tipon  a centre  pin,  which  passes  through  it,  near  the  middle  of  its  length, 
and  it  has  a hook  at  the  upper  end,  to  detain  the  lever  IZ  of  the  upper  handle  r, 
and  a tooth  at  the  lower  end,  to  stop  the  lever  16  of  the  lower  handle  s ; the  parts 
are  so  arranged,  that  when  cither  of  the  levers  12  or  16  pushes  back  one  end  of 
the  catch,  in  order  to  pass  under  its  hook  or  tooth,  that  motion  of  the  catch  will 
cause  it  to  release  the  other  lever  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  catch.  Therefore 
the  act  of  moving  one  handle  to  shut  one  pair  of  valves,  releases  the  catch  of  the 
opposite  pair,  and  then  they  are  opened  immediately  by  their  weight. 

Position  of  the  valves  and  rcor/iing  gear,  during  the  descending  stroke,  sec 
fig.  8.  The  lower  handle  s is  raised,  and  the  weight  15js  held  up  by  the  catch, 
consequently  the  lower  steam-valve  e,  and  the  upper  exhausting-valve  h,  are  both 
kept  shut.  The  upper  handle  r is  raised,  and  its  weight  4 is  down,  whereby  the 
upper  steam-valve  b,  and  lower  exhausting-valve  /,  are  opened,  the  former  admits 
steam  above  the  piston,  and  the  latter  exhausts  the  steam  from  beneath  it,  as  shown 
by  the  arrows,  tnerefore  the  piston  is  pressed  down ; and  the  air-pump  rod  / de- 
scends also. 

When  the  piston  arrives  near  to  the  bottom  of  its  course,  the  pin  1 on  the 
air-pump  rod  / meets  the  handle  r,  and  presses  it  down  j raising  its  weight  4,  and 
shutting  the  upper  steam-valve  b,  and  the  lower  exhausting-valve  i,  as  showii  in 
fig.  9-  When  they  are  shut  the  lever  12,  fig.  10,  catches  the  upper  hook  of  the 
catch  3,  which  will  prevent  the  return  of  the  weight  4.  The  catch  3 being  poised 
on  a centre  pin,  as  snowii  in  fig.  10,  the  lever  12,  in  removing  the  upper  end,  in 
order  to  catch  under  the  hook  thereof,  removes  the  lower  end  from  the  lever  16  of 
the  lower  axis  and  handle  by  the  same  action,  so  as  to  release  that  lever,  and  then 
its  weight  15  suddenly  opens  the  lower  steam-valve  e,  and  the  upper  exhausting 
valve  h,  as  shown  in  fig.  9. 

Position  of  ' the  valves  and  working  gear  during  the  ascending  stroke,  see  fig.  9. 
Tlie  action  is  now  reversed,  for  the  steam  is  admitted  beneath  the  piston,  and 
is  exhausted  from  above  it,  so  that  it  is  impelled  upwards ; and  the  air-pump  rod 
moves  with  it.  WTien  the  piston  gets  near  to  the  top  of  its  course,  the  pin  2 on 
the  air-pump  rod,  meets  the  lower  handle  s,  and  lifts  it  up,  raising  its  weight  15 
and  closing  the  lower  steam-valve  e and  the  upper  exhausting-valve  h ; and  when 
its  lever  16  passes  the  lower  tooth  of  the  catch  3,  it  disengages  the  hook  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  catch,  so  as  to  release  the  lever  12  of  the  upper  axis  and  handle; 
consequently  its  weight  4 suddenly  opens  the  upper  steam-valve  e and  the  lower 
exhausting-valve  i,  as  represented  in  hg.  9,  and  then  the  piston  is  impelled  down- 
ward again,  as  above-mentioned. 

In  this  manner  the  alternating  motion  is  kept  up  without  any  interruption  ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  piston  has  run  its  course,  one  of  the  pins  of  the  air-pump  rod  acts 
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upon  one  of  the  handles,  so  as  to  close  that  pair  of  valves  which  allowed  the  steam 
to  impel  the  piston  ; and  as  soon  as  they  are  closed  (but  not  before)  the  catch  of 
the  other  handle  being  set  free,  its  weight  suddenly  opens  the  other  pair  of 
valves,  and  they  allow  the  steam  to  act  on  the  piston  with  a returning  impulse  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Description  of  Particular  Parts  qf  the  Engine. 

It  now  remains  to  describe  such  other  parts  of  the  engine  as  arc  es.sciitial  to 
the  continuance  and  regularity  of  its  operation  ; and  also  the  structure  of  such 
parts  as  are  not  already  e.\plained. 

R is  the  cold  water  or  house  water  pump,  it  is  worked  by  a rod  jointed  to  the 
great  lever  L of  the  enj^inc  ; the  coldness  of  the  water  in  the  condensing  cistern  G 
is  maintained,  by  jmuring  in  a constant  supply  of  cold  water  by  this  pump,  which 
is  a common  sucking-pump,  with  valves  in  the  bucket,  and  others  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel ; the  suction-pipe  goes  down  into  a well  or  pit,  beneath  the  engine. 
The  motion  of  the  engine  works  the  bucket  of  the  pump,  to  draw  cold  water  from 
the  well,  into  the  top  of  the  barrel,  from  whence  it  runs  by  a pipe  into  the  con- 
densing cistern  G.  A'o/e.  It  appears  in  Plate  XI.  as  if  this  spout  would  dis- 
charge into  the  hot-well  I,  but  the  spout  is  at  the  side  of  the  hot-well,  and 
discharges  the  cold  water  into  the  cistern  G. 

’Phis  pump  raises  more  water  into  the  cistern,  than  is  required  for  the  injection 
into  the  coniicnser,  and  the  surplus  runs  off  from  the  top  of  the  cistern  G by  a 
waste  pipe  at  one  side,  as  is  showm  by  the  dotted  lines  iM  in  the  cross  section 
fig.  4:  this  pipe  conveys  the  water  away  into  a drain  ; the  water  in  the  cistern  being 
thus  changed,  it  is  always  kept  cold,  and  assists  to  condense  the  steam  in  the  con- 
denser and  air-pump  by  the  external  cold,  os  well  as  by  the  injection.  When  a 
continual  supply  of  fresh  cold  water  cannot  l>e  obtained,  the  waste  water  from  the 
engine  is  conveyed  by  a drain,  to  a large  shallow  pond  in  the  open  air,  where  the 
water  cools  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  then  drawn  bock  again,  by  the  cold 
water  pump. 

S is  the  hot  water  pump  to  supply  the  boiler;  it  is  a small  sucking-pump, 
and  its  rod  is  moved  by  the  great  lever  L ; the  suction-pipe  of  this  pump,  draws 
its  water  from  the  hot-well  I,  and  having  raised  it  to  the  proper  level,  it  runs  from 
the  top  of  the  pump,  by  a horizontal  pi|x;  8 into  the  feeding  cistern  T. 

T is  the  feeding  cistern ; it  is  placed  high  up  over  the  boiler,  being  fixed  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  upright  feeding-pipe  ‘20,  which  goes  down  through  the  top 
of  the  boiler,  into  the  water.  The  passage  of  the  water  through  this  pijie,  is  regu- 
lated by  a valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  T,  which  closes  the  aperture  of  the 
pipe  20 : the  valve  is  suspended  by  a wire,  from  a lever  21,  the  centre  of  which  is 
supported  by  a bracket  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  cistern  T,  and  from  the  opposite- 
end  of  the  lever,  a wire  descends  through  a small  stuffing-box  in  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  and  has  a stone  22  affixed  to  the  lower  end  of  it,  within  the  water  in  the 
boiler ; see  fig.  3. 

This  stone  is  so  balanced  by  a weight  suspended  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
lever  21,  that  it  will  act  as  a float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  open  the  feed- 
ing-valve at  T whenever  the  boiler  requires  a supply  of  water,  or  shut  the  valve  as 
soon  as  the  boiler  is  replenished  ; for  when  a heavy  body  is  suspended  in  a fluid,  it 
will  lose  as  much  of  its  own  weight  as  the  weight  of  that  quantity  of  the  fluid  which 
it  displaces.  When  the  water  in  the  boiler  diminishes  by  the  conversion  of  a part 
of  it  into  steam,  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone  will  remain  above  the  water,  and 
consequently  a less  proportion  of  its  weight  will  be  supported  by  the  fluid,  because 
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it  ceases  to  bear  up  that  part  of  the  stone  that  is  not  iamersetl.  By  the  action 
of  this  additional  portion  of  its  weight,  the  stone  will  overcome  the  balance-weight 
at  the  end  of  the  lever  21,  so  as  to  elevate  that  weight,  and  open  the  valve  at 
the  top  of  the  pipe  20,  to  admit  water  into  the  boiler  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
replace  that  whitii  is  carried  off  by  evaporation.  Too  much  water  can  never  be 
introduced,  for  us  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  coincides  with  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  the  halance  weight  recovers  its  former  preponderance,  and 
the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  T,  shuts  the  top  of  the  pipe  20,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  mure  water  entering  the  boiler,  until  the  float  or  stone  22  descends 
again  by  the  diminution  of  the  water. 

W'licn  the  engine  is  steadily  at  work,  the  stone  subsides  and  opens  the  valve 
until  it  will  admit  a regular  stream  of  water,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  waste  by 
evaporation;  and  then  the  operation  will  go  on  regularly,  without  any  action  of  the 
float,  until  something  is  altered.  The  pipe  20  has  a cock  in  it,  to  regulate  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  water  shall  descend  into  the  boiler. 

The  hot-water  pump  S is  adapted  to  raise  more  water  than  the  boiler  ever  can 
require,  and  tlie  surplus  is  carried  off  from  the  cistern  T by  a waste  pipe,  to  avoid 
overflowing  ; this  waste  pi|>e  leads  to  the  common  waste  water  drain. 

The  feeding  cistern  T being  placed  at  about  8 feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler,  will  give  the  water  a sufficient  column  to  run  into  the  boiler  at 
all  times;  becau.se  the  steam  is  never  intended  to  be  raisetl  to  an  elasticity  of  more 
than  4 or  6 feet  column  of  water. 

y arc  the  two  gauge  cocks,  to  a.scertain  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler; 
they  close  the  upjier  ends  of  two  pipes,  which  pass  down  through  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
and  the  lower  ends  are  open ; one  pipe  descends  lower  than  the  intended  level  of  the 
water,  but  the  other  docs  not  reach  dow  n so  low  ; in  consequence,  when  the  water 
stands  at  its  intended  level,  one  cock  being  opened  will  emit  water,  and  the  other 
steam.  Tliese  cocks  are  tried  occasionally  to  ascertain  that  the  feeding  apparatus 
operates  correctly;  but  in  the  regular  course,  the  water  will  always  preserve  the 
same  level,  without  any  attention  from  the  attendant. 

The  boiler  is  provided  with  a.drain  pipe  which  proceeds  from  the  lowTst  part 
of  it,  and  comes  out  through  the  brick  work ; it  has  a stop  cock  at  the  end  (as 
shown  in  Plates  XI.  and  XII.)  to  draw  off  the  water,  and  empty  the  boiler  oc- 
casionally in  order  to  cleanse  it. 

r is  the  safety-valve  ; it  is  contained  within  a box  or  chamber  fixed  upon  the 
top  of  the  boiler,  with  a cover,  through  which  a rod  passes  in  a stuffing-box,  to  open 
the  valve  within,  and  discharge  the  steam,  when  the  engine  is  not  to  be  worked  any 
longer.  M'hcn  it  is  at  work,  the  valve  is  pressed  down  by  a weight.  At  any  time, 
whether  the  engine  is  at  work  or  not,  if  the  steam  should  accumulate,  so  as  to  be  in 
any  danger  of  bursting  the  boiler,  the  force  of  the  steam  beneath  the  valve  will  lift 
up  the  weight,  and  allow  the  steam  to  escape  through  a branch  pipe  which  opens 
into  the  chimney ; sec  the  dotted  lines  fig.  8. 

There  is  also  another  smaller  safety-valve  to  the  boiler,  for  a contrary  object 
to  that  of  the  principal  safety-valve  r ; it  is  inverted  and  opens  internally,  and  is 
balanced  by  a small  lever,  with  a sufficient  weight  to  keep  the  valve  shut,  until  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler,  becomes  less  than  the  external  air,  which 
then  forces  open  the  valve,  and  enters  into  the  boiler,  till  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 
'ITiis  valve  never  ojierates  whilst  the  engine  is  at  work  ; but  it  prevents  the  sides  of 
the  boiler  licing  crushed  in,  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  when  the  steam  within  it 
cools  and  condenses.  This  small  safety-valve  may  be  fitted  upon  any  part  of  the 
boiler:  it  is  represented  at,^-,  fig.  3,  fitted  upon  the  lid  of  the  man  hole. 

ij'  is  the  man  hole ; it  is  a short  cast  iron  tube  of  an  oval  shape,  and  large 
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cnoii((h  within,  for  a man  to  pass  tlirough  ; it  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  "boiler  by 
means  of  a flange  round  its  lower  edge,  and  at  tlie  top  is  a similar  projecting  flange, 
to  fasten  on  the  lid  or  cover,  by  means  of  screw  bolts  round  the  edge ; a packing 
of  pasteboard  and  white  lead  being  interjmsed  to  make  a tight  joint.  This  cover 
lieing  removed,  a man  can  go  down  into  the  boiler,  and  the  water  being  previously 
drawn  off,  he  scrapes  away  any  dirt  or  sediment  which  may  adhere  to  the  Iwttom. 

The  cylindrical  top  of  the  boiler  is  covered  over  with  brick-work,  to  retain 
the  heat;  and  the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus  conneeted  with  the  boiler,  are 
fitted  to  pipes,  which  rise  up  above  the  bricK-work. 

There  are  openings  with  moveable  covers,  to  give  access  to  all  the  valves  in  the 
engine,  in  order  to  repair  them  when  necessary;  viz.  the  four  principal  steam 
valves,  can  be  examined  through  sijuare  0|>enings  in  front  of  the  nossels  at  c h and 
J i,  as  show'll  in  fig.  C ; and  also  two  other  opening.s  in  the  tops  of  the  steam  boxes 
I)  and  e.  Each  opening  is  closed  by  a cover  fittetl  exactly  to  it,  and  fastened  on  by 
two  screw  bolts  to  each,  as  shown  in  fig.  10.  The  foot  valve  at  between  the  con- 
denser and  the  air-pump,  is  accessible  by  removing  a cover  immediately  over  it. 

The  rovers  of  the  cylinder,  and  of  the  air-pump,  are  fastened  on  by  screw  bolts 
passing  through  projecting  flanges;  they  can  be  renuived  to  gain  access  to  the  piston, 
and  air-pump  bucket.  The  buckets  of  the  cold  water-pump  U,  and  of  the  hot  water- 
pump  .S,  can  lie  drawn  up  out  of  their  respective  barrels,  to  repair  their  valves ; 
and  each  pump  barrel  has  an  opening  at  the  lower  part,  with  a moveable  cover,  to 
give  access  to  the  lower  valve  ot  each  pump.  .\11  these  covers  are  fastened  to  their 
places  by  strong  screw  bolts,  and  packings  of  pasteboard  soaked  in  oil,  and 
covered  with  whiting  or  white-lead,  being  interposed  in  the  joints,  will  make 
them  tight,  when  the  covers  arc  drawn  forcibly  into  their  places  by  the  screw 
bolts. 

X is  the  blow-valvc,  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  from  the  condenser,  when  the 
steam  is  first  admitted  into  it,  previous  to  setting  the  engine  to  work  ; but  this  valve 
does  not  act  whils-t  the  engine  is  working.  It  is  a small  light  brass  valve,  fitted 
into  a brass  scat,  at  the  orifice  of  a pijw,  wiiich  proeccds  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  condenser  K,  and  passes  through  the  side  of  the  cistern  G to  the  outside. 
The  blow-valve  is  immersed  beneath  the  surface  of  water,  contained  in  a small  cis- 
tern, which  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  great  cistern  G ; the  small  cistern  is  kept 
constantly  full,  by  a dropping  out  of  a small  hole  in  the  side  of  the  large  one;  this 
water  keeps  the  valve  tight,  but  it  can  open  freely  to  allow  the  air  to  pass 

The Jixed  framing  to  support  the  parts  of  the  engine  is  chiefly  woo<i.  'I’he 
building  or  engine-house,  consists  of  two  side  walls,  and  two  end  walls,  covered 
with  the  roof.  The  boiler  is  placed  at  the  outside  of  the  walls,  either  across  the 
end  of  the  house,  as  shown  in  Plate  XI.  or  else  along  the  side  wall,  according  to 
convenience ; the  chimney  is  carridd  up  against  the  wall  of  the  house. 

The  framing  is  erected  upon  two  long  beams,  or  ground  sills,  which  extend 
horizontally  all  the  length  of  the  house,  parallel  to  each  other ; the  ends  arc  worked 
into  the  end  walls,  and  they  are  supported  by  foundation  walls,  built  across  the 
hou.se,  one  beneath  the  cylinder,  another  under  the  centre  of  the  great  lever,  and 
a third,  beneath  the  centre  of  the  fly-wheel.  Upon  these  sills  a cross  beam  V is 
laid,  and  posts  V V arc  erected  on  that  cross  beam,  to  support  another  cross  beam 
W,  upon  which  the  spring  beams  U U rest ; the  two  cross  beams  V and  W,  are 
firmly  bound  together  by  long  iron  bolts  which  are  carried  up  outside  the  posts 
V V;  and  the  ends  of  both  beams  arc  worked  into  the  side  walls  of  the  house. 

Tlie  spring  beams  U U extend  parallel  to  each  other  all  the  length  of  the  house, 
and  are  fastened  into  the  end  walls;  the  bearings  for  the  axis  p of  the  great 
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lever  are  fixed  upon  the  spring  beams,  and  the  ends  of  the  lever,  move  up  and 
down  between  the  spring  beams.  A strong  piece  of  wood  is  fixed  across  each  end 
of  the  great  lever,  at  its  upper  side,  by  iron  straps,  and  the  ends  which  project  out 
each  way  over  the  spring  beams  UU,  serve  for  catch  pins,  to  limit  the  motion  of 
the  lever,  in  case  the  link  of  the  sun  and  planet-wheel,  or  the  connecting  rod,  should 
break,  but  in  the  regular  course  of  working  catch  pins  are  not  necessary. 

Tlic  cylinder  is  supported  upon  two  cross  beams  XX,  which  are  worked  into 
the  side  walls  at  each  end,  and  arc  supported  by  two  upright  posts,  from  another 
cross  beam  X,  which  lies  upon  the  two  long  ground  sills;  the  cylinder  is  fastened 
down  upon  the  cross  beams  XX,  by  two  bolts,  which  go  down  through  the  two 
long  sills,  and  arc  fastened  beneath.  The  condensing  cistern  G is  placed  upon 
these  sills,  and  by  its  weight  keeps  them  steady  (o). 

The  air  pump  stands  upon  a block  of  wood  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cistern, 
and  it  is  fastened  down  by  two  bolts,  which  go  down  through  the  long  sills,  and 
arc  fastened  beneath. 

The  bearings  for  tbe  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  arc  supported  by  beams,  which 
extend  horizontally  from  one  of  the  posts  V,  to  the  end  wall,  and  are  borne  up 
in  the  middle  by  posts  erected  upon  the  long  ground  sills ; the  bearings  are  bound 
down  by  two  iron  bolts,  which  pass  down  through  those  sills  and  are  fastened  be- 
neath. The  cold  water  pump  R is  fixed  against  one  of  the  fly-wheel  beams. 

The  engine-house  is  lighted  by  large  windows  in  the  end  walls,  or  else  by  one 
large  skylight  in  the  roof. 

A floor  is  laid  over  the  condensing  cistern  Cr,  on  the  level  of  the  cylinder  beams 
X to  give  access  to  the  working  gear.  The  entrance  door  into  the  engine-house 
usually  leads  to  this  floor,  either  through  the  end  wall  or  the  side  wall.  A small 
staircase  passes  behind  the  cylinder,  under  the  steam-pipe  a,  to  a stage  fixed  around 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  for  the  convenience  of  packing  the  piston,  and  thence 
another  small  staircase  ascends  to  the  floor,  which  is  laid  U[x>n  the  spring  beams  UU. 

The  construction  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  double  engine  arc  the  same 
us  the  coiTcsponding  parts  of  the  single  engine  already  described,  viz.  The  steam 
gauge,  to  indicate  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler,  which  is  usually 
kept  up  so  as  to  sustain  a column  of  mercury  of  four  or  five  inches  high  ; one  of 
these  steam  gauges  is  attached  to  the  steam  case  of  the  cylinder,  to  show  the  state 
of  the  steam  therein,  and  another  to  some  convenient  part  of  the  steam-pipe  a or 
d d;  the  construction  of  these  gauges  has  been  already  described,  p.  S7i. 

The  cylinder,  with  its  cover,  and  its  steam  case,  together  with  the  piston  and 
piston-rod,  are  made  the  same  as  for  the  single  engine,  see  pp.  372  and  380.  The 
structure  of  the  valves,  and  that  powerful  arrangement  of  the  levers  of  the  woilt- 
ing  gear,  whereby  each  valve  is  lifted,  is  the  same  as  dcscrilied  in  p.  373 ; but  the 
nossels  or  boxes,  to  contain  the  valves  and  the  working  gear  for  them,  are  different 
in  the  double  engine,  as  already  described,  because  there  are  four  valves.  The 
condensing  apparatus,  in  the  condensing  cistern,  consisting  of  the  comlenser,  the 
air-pump,  with  its  bucket  and  valves,  the  hot  well,  and  barometer,  are  the  same  as 
for  the  single  engine  (see  p.  374  to  379),  except  in  the  proportions,  the  effective 
rapacity  of  the  air-pump,  for  the  double  engine,  being  one-ninth  jjart  of  that  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  structure  of  the  working-gear  has  been  already  sufficiently  described  to 

(a)  The  cistern  G is  represented  shorter  in  Pl>  XI.  than  It  wu  tLSually  made;  U ouji'ht  to 
extend  quite  beneath  the  cylinder,  and  stand  iip<m  the  lo»‘crrroM  beam  X so  as  to  icep  it  down;  the 
bolts  to  fasten  the  cylinder,  then  go  down  through  the  cistern.  A cistern  of  tKe  dimensions  repre* 
weated  in  the  pUlc  would  be  suHiciciit,  but  a larger  one  by  containing  more  water  would  be  better. 
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give  an  idea  of  its  action.  The  four  short  levers  which  are  fixed  upon  the  two 
axes  t and  u for  the  handles  r and  s,  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  valves  are  all 
shut,  these  levers  will  assume  the  same  directions  as  their  rods  10,  11  and  Id,  14, 
by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  other  longer  levers,  on  the  axis  of  the  sec- 
tors for  the  different  valves.  The  levers  12  and  IC  arc  so  regulated  to  the  catch 
3,  as  to  detain  the  handles,  when  the  levers  are  in  those  positions,  as  is  shown  in  fig.' 
10.  The  chocks  1 and  2 on  the  plug  rod  I,  arc  adjusted  so  that  they  will  just 
move  the  handles  r and  s into  those  positions,  in  order  that  the  catch  3 may  re- 
tain them,  where  the  chocks  leave  them.  When  either  of  the  handles  is  released 
from  the  catch  3,  the  weight  4 or  15  belonging  to  that  handle  will  fall,  and  will 
open  the  corresponding  pair  of  valves ; in  that  action,  the  weight  has  a great  ad- 
vantage of  leverage  to  lift  up  the  valves,  as  is  stated  p.  374. 

The  valves  must  be  opened  and  shut  by  hand,  m order  to  stop  or  start  the 
engine,  or  to  regulate  its  motion ; and  for  this  purpose,  the  attendant  always 
retains  a full  control  over  all  the  four  valves,  by  means  of  the  two  handles  r and  s, 
either  to  open  or  to  shut  either  pair  of  the  valves,  whatever  position  the  chocks  1 or 
2 of  the  plug  may  be  in  ; for  oven  when  either  of  those  chocks  has  moved  the  handle 
belonging  to  it,  so  as  to  shut  one  pair  of  valves,  they  may  nevertheless  be  opened 
again  immediately,  by  the  same  handle,  without  waiting  for  the  return  or  removal 
of  the  chock  from  that  handle.  This  is  done  by  moving  the  handle  still  further  in 
the  same  direetion  as  the  chock  has  just  moved  it ; for  when  the  valves  arc  shut, 
the  short  levers  on  the  axes  of  the  handles,  being  in  the  lines  of  their  connecting 
rods,  those  levers  will  have  the  effect  of  opening  the  valves,  when  they  are  turned 
in  cither  direction  from  that  position.  In  the  regular  action  of  the  working- 
gear  when  moved  by  the  choeks,  the  valves  are  closed  by  the  motion  which  those 
chocks  give  to  the  handles ; and  are  opened  again  by  the  fall  of  the  weights  4 and 
1 a ; nevertheless,  when  the  engine  is  regulated  by  hand,  that  action  may  be  reversed 
if  required  ; for  the  same  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  contrary  motions  of  the 
handles  ; and  then  the  weights  will  tend  to  close  the  v^ves,  instead  of  to  open  them. 

This  property  of  Mr.  Watt’s  working-gear  is  very  important,  for  although  the 
four  valves  are  moved  with  great  certainty  by  the  self-action  of  the  engine,  still  they 
always  remain  under  the  control  of  the  attendant,  who  can  at  any  time  give  either 
two  of  the  four  valves,  or  all  the  four,  an  opposite  position  to  that  which  the  self- 
action  would  give  them  ; or  he  can  give  them  the  same  position,  or  any  interme- 
diate position,  as  the  case  may  require.  Note.  The  working-gear  of  the  single 
engine  has  the  same  property ; but  it  was  omitted  to  be  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  sketch,  p.  374. 

Regulation  of  the  Motion  of  the  Engine. 

z the  throttle-valve,  which  regulates  the  passage  of  steam  from  the  boiler, 
through  the  steam-pipe  a,  to  supply  the  cylinder ; sec  fig.  12,  (see  also  p.  435).  It 
is  a circular  valve  or  vane  of  metal,  mounted  on  an  axis  or  spindle,  which  passes 
across  its  centre,  and  forms  a diameter  to  the  circle ; this  vane  is  fitted  into  the 
aperture  of  a circular  ring  of  cast  iron,  which  is  fixed  between  the  flange  of  the 
steam-pipe  a,  and  that  of  the  steam  box  b,  and  is  fastened  to  them  by  four  screw- 
bolts,  so  that  the  circular  aperture  through  the  ring  coincides  with  the  internal  pass- 
age of  the  stcam-pipc.  The  ^indlc  of  the  throttle  valve  passes  across  the  ring,  and 
one  end,  which  is  accurately  fitted  into  a hole  through  the  metal  ring,  projects  on 
the  outside,  and  has  a short  lever  or  handle  fixed  on  it,  to  turn  the  spindle  and  the 
valve  within  the  pipe. 

3 N 
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When  the  throttle-Talve  is  set,  so  that  its  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  pipe,  it  fills  the  circular  passage,  and  allows  no  steam  to  pass  by  it ; but 
when  tne  vane  is  turned  edgeways,  it  presents  a very  small  surface,  and  the  steam 
passes  by  it  without  obstruction  to  the  steam-boxes  b and  e,  and  thence  into  the 
cylinder.  By  the  handle  of  the  throttle-valve,  the  engine-man  can  turn  the  valve  at 
any  required  angle  in  order  to  obstruct  the  passage,  and  regulate  the  speed  of  the 
engine  ; the  friction  of  the  axis  is  sufficient  to  retain  the  valve  as  it  is  placed. 

This  method  of  regulation  is  sufficient  for  many  engines ; but  when  the  steam 
engine  is  employed  to  drive  machinery,  in  which  the  resistance  is  variable,  and 
where  a determinate  velocity  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  Mr.  Watt  applied  the  re- 
volving pendulum  or  governor,  in  order  to  regulate  the  opening  of  the  throttle- 
valve  according  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  engine  is  intended  to  move. 

Z is  the  governor  or  revolving  pendulum,  for  procuring  uniform  velocity,  (^scc 
also  p.  4.8A) ; it  consists  of  two  pendulums,  attached  by  a joint  pin,  to  a vertical 
axis,  which  is  turned  tound  by  the  engine,  so  that  the  ^Is  of  the  pendulums 
revolve  in  a horizontal  circle,  and  the  velocity  of  their  motion  is  sufficient,  to  make 
them  expand  or  recede  from  the  axis,  by  their  centrifugal  force,  notwithstanding 
that  the  weight  of  the  balls  being  suspended  by  the  joint,  they  incline  to  collapse 
or  approach  towards  the  axis. 

The  governor  is  turned  round  by  means  of  an  endless  strap,  which  encom- 
passes a pulley  fixed  on  the  main  axis  P of  the  fly-wheel,  and  also  another  pulley, 
fixed  on  a short  horizontal  axis,  which  carries  a bevelled  wheel  Y,  to  turn  a similar 
wheel  fixed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  upright  axis  Z of  the  pendulums,  which  is  by 
this  means  carried  round.  The  two  rods,  or  arms  of  the  pendulums,  which  have 
the  balls  appended  to  their  lower  ends,  cross  each  other  at  the  upper  ends,  through 
an  opening  in  the  vertical  axis,  and  are  connected  therewith  by  the  joint  pin,  in 
the  manner  of  a pair  of  scissors  ; after  crossing  each  other,  the  upper  ends  of  the 
two  rods  arc  bent  outwards  from  each  other,  in  contrary  directions,  and  arc  con- 
nected by  two  short  links,  with  a collar,  which  is  so  fitted  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  axis,  as  to  be  capable  of  sliding  up  and  down  upon  it ; the  sliding  collar  has 
a groove  formed  round  it,  to  receive  the  prongs  of  a fork,  formed  at  the  end  of  a 
long  lever,  which  is  poised  nearly  horizontally  on  a centre,  and  the  opposite  end  is 
connected  with  one  end  of  a second  lever,  the  other  end  of  which  reaches  over  the 
liandle  of  the  throttle-valve,  and  is  joined  to  it  by  a wire.  The  result  of  this 
arrangement  is,  that  whenever  the  balls  of  the  pendulums  expand,  or  fly  out  by 
their  centrifugal  force,  the  short  links  from  the  upper  ends  of  the  pendulums,  will 
draw  the  sliding  collar  duw  nwards  on  the  axis  ; and  this  motion-  being  transmitted 
by  the  two  levers,  and  the  wire,  to  the  throttle-valve,  turns  that  valve  a little  upon 
its  axis,  so  as  to  present  more  surface,  and  close  or  diminish  the  passage  for  the 
steam.  Or  on  the  contrary,  when  the  bails  contract,  or  approach  the  axis  by  their 
own  weight,  that  motion  will  open  the  throttle -valve  a little  wider,  to  supply  more 
steam  to  the  cylinder. 

As  the  governor  derives  its  motion  from  the  fly-wheel,  it  must  partake  of 
every  increase  or  diminution  of  velocity  which  takes  place  ; but  the  pendulums 
being  freely  suspended,  will  fly  out  from  the  vertical  axis  to  a different  distance 
corresponding  to  every  different  velocity,  so  as  to  assume  that  position  in  which 
the  weight  of  the  balls,  and  their  centrifugal  force,  will  exactly  balance  each  other 
(sec  p.  is).  As  every  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  pendulums  produces  a cor- 
responding alteration  in  the  opening  of  the  throttle-valve,  the  governor  will  keep 
the  engine  nearly  to  one  regular  motion.  For  whenever  the  engine  exceeds  that 
regular  motion,  the  pendulums  of  the  governor  by  expanding,  will  close  the  throttle- 
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valve,  and  diminish  the  supply  of  steam,  until  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  reduced  to 
proper  speed.  Or  if  the  motion  becomes  slower  than  the  regulated  speed,  then 
the  balls,  by  collapsing,  will  open  the  throttle-valve,  and  give  a better  supply  of 
steam,  in  order  to  quicken  the  motion  of  the  engine. 


OPERATION  OF  MR.  WATT’.S  ROTATIVE  STF.AM-ENCINE.  PlaUS  XI.  XII. 

and  XIII. 

Suppose  the  engine  is  at  rest  in  the  position  represented  in  Plate  XI. ; except 
that  the  upper  handle  r should  be  depressed,  whilst  the  lower  handle  s is  raised ; 
and  both  handles  being  detained  in  those  positions  hy  the  catch  3,  all  the  four 
valves  h i and  A e will  be  kept  shut.  Suppose  the  cylinder  to  be  quite  cold,  and 
the  condensing  cistern  G to  be  full  of  cold  water.  'Fhc  fire  being  made  upon  the 
fire-grate,  will  heat  the  water  in  the  boiler  C,  and  when  it  first  begins  to  boil,  and 
produce  steam,  the  safety-valve  must  he  set  open,  to  allow  that  steam  to  drive  out 
all  the  air  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler ; but  when  the  steam  is  ob- 
served to  issue  at  the  valve,  it  may  be  shut,  and  the  steam  retained  in  the  boiler 
until  so  much  is  accumulated  therein,  as  to  acquire  a temperature  of  about  2^ 
degrees,  and  an  clastic  force  of  about  2^  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  then  it  will 
rush  forcibly  out  of  the  boiler,  if  it  is  |iennitted  to  escape  into  the  open  air. 

Preparation.  The  attendant  must  admit  the  hot  steam  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  ^lindcr  and  the  steam  case,  by  opening  the  cock  in  the  small  pipe  which 
branches  on  from  the  main  steam  pipe  a ; this  steam  will  expel  the  air  contained 
ill  that  space  (and  also  between  the  two  bottoms  of  the  cylinder)  through  another 
small  cock  fixed  in  the  hollow  liottom,  and  which  is  previously  opened  for  that 
purpose ; this  cock  is  not  seen  in  the  figures.  When  all  the  air  is  expelled,  and 
the  metal  of  the  cylinder  thoroughly  warmed  hy  the  steam,  the  latter  cock  is  to  be 
shut,  and  all  the  water  whieh  will  aflerwards  collect  in  these  spaces,  by  the  con- 
densation of  the  steam  therein,  during  the  working  of  the  engine,  will  drain  off 
through  the  inverted  syphon  pipe,  which  leads  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  steam 
case,  as  is  shown  beneath  the  cylinder  near  x in  Plate  XI. 

Bloving  through.  The  engine  being  in  this  situation,  the  first  operation  in 
preparation  for  a commencement  of  motion,  is  to  discharge  the  air  from  all  the 
steam-veasels  by  blowing  through.  To  do  this,  the  attendant  must  release  the  catch 
3,  and  then  the  weights  4 and  15,  will  raise  the  upper  handle  r,  and  depress  the 
lower  handle  s,  so  as  to  open  all  the  four  valves  h e and  i h together;  the  injection 
cock  being  shut.  The  steam  thus  admitted  into  all  parts  of  uie  engine,  will  drive 
out  the  air  through  the  blow-valve  x,  so  as  to  displace  it  from  the  valve  boxes  b and 
e,  from  the  steam-pipe  d,  and  eduction  pipe  g,  and  the  condenser  F,  but  not  from 
the  cylinder  £ E. 

As  soon  as  all  the  air  is  gone  through  the  blow-valve  x into  the  open  air,  it  will 
be  succeeded  by  some  steam,  which  will  occasion  a sharp  cracking  noise  in  the  water 
of  the  cistern,  wherein  the  valve  x is  immersed,  owing  to  the  sudden  condensation 
of  the  issuing  steam,  by  that  water.  All  the  four  valves  are  then  to  be  shut,  by 
raising  the  lower  handle  s and  depressing  the  upper  one  r,  and  they  must  be  kept 
shut,  until  it  is  thought  that  the  steam  which  had  entered  the  condenser,  is  con- 
densed, and  a partial  exhaustion  formed  in  the  condenser ; then  on  opening  first 
one  pair  of  valves,  and  then  the  other,  part  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  E E will  pass 
by  its  own  elasticity  through  the  exhausting  valves  h i and  the  eduction  pipe^'  into 
the  condenser. 

llie  same  operation  of  blowing  through  is  then  to  be  repeated,  by  opening  all 
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the  four  valves  at  once,  whereby  that  part  of  the  air  which  was  drawn  out  of  the 
cylinder  E £ into  the  condenser,  will  be  discharged  from  it,  through  the  blow- 
valve  X.  All  the  valves  are  then  to  be  shut,  and  a longer  time  should  be  allowed, 
for  the  steam  which  is  introduced  into  the  condenser  to  cool,  between  the  times  of 
blowing  ; when  it  is  found  that  upon  opening  the  injection  cock,  some  water  will 
enter  into  the  condenser,  and  that  the  barometer  will  then  show'  some  degree  of  ex- 
haustion in  the  condenser,  another  repetition  of  the  blowing  should  be  made,  so 
as  to  clear  the  cylinder  of  air,  and  its  place  being  supplied  with  steam,  the  engine 
is  ready  for  work. 

Starling.  If  the  piston  is  ipiite  at  the  top  of  its  stroke,  as  in  Plate  XI.  the 
upper  handle  r must  be  released  from  the  catch  .S,  and  allowed  to  rise  up,  so  as 
to  open  the  upper  steam-valve  b,  and  the  lower  exhaustion-valve  /,  both  at  once, 
as  in  fig.  8,  the  other  two  valves  remaining  closed.  The  fly-wheel  Q Q must  be 
turned  round  by  hand,  for  about  one  eighth  of  a revolution  or  more,  in  that 
direetion  in  which  it  is  intended  to  move  ; and  the  injection  cock  j must  be  opened 
by  its  handle. 

At  the  moment  of  opening  the  two  valves  b and  t,  the  steam  which  was  then 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  beneath  the  piston,  will  begin  to  pass  through  the 
lower  exhausting-valve  i,  and  the  eduction  pipe  g,  into  the  condenser  F,  where 
the  jet  of  cold  water,  which  is  admitted  through  the  injection  cock  J,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  steam,  will  cool  and  condense  it  into  water,  so  as  to  form  a vacuum 
in  the  condenser.  The  steam  which  remains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder, 
beneath  the  piston  J,  will  continue  to  expand  itself,  and  rush  rapidly  through  the 
lower  exhaustion-valve  i,  and  eduction-pipe  g,  into  the  exhausted  condenser,  leav- 
ing the  cylinder  also  exhausted  beneath  the  piston. 

Action  during  the  descending  stroke.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  entering 
freely  through  the  upper  steam  valve  b,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  above 
the  piston,  and  pressing  continually  upon  it,  will  now  cause  the  piston  to  de- 
scend, and  by  its  coniieixon  with  the  great  lever  L,  through  the  piston  rod  n, 
and  parallel  motion  K,  the  piston  will  pull  down  the  cylinder  end  of  the  lever, 
and  raise  up  the  opposite  end,  together  with  the  connecting  rod  M,  and  the 
planet-wheel  N;  whereby  the  latter  begins  to  revolve  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun- 
wheel  O.  The  planet-wheel  N being  fixed  fast  to  the  lower  end  of  the  connecting 
rod  M,  so  that  it  cannot  turn  upon  its  own  centre,  and  its  teeth  being  engaged  in 
those  of  the  sun-wheel  O,  the  latter,  and  the  fly-wheel  Q,  which  is  fixed  upon 
their  common  axis  P,  are  made  to  revolve  in  the  desired  direction,  and  give  mo- 
tion to  the  mill-work. 

As  the  piston  descends,  the  plug  or  air-pump  rod  / descends  also,  and  when 
they  arc  near  the  end  of  their  course,  the  pin  1 which  is  clamped  upon  the  rod, 
presses  down  the  upper  handle  r,  and  thereby  shuts  the  upper  steam-valve  b,  and 
the  lower  exhausting-valve  i ; the  same  movement,  by  disengaging  the  catch  3, 
permits  the  weight  15,  which  is  connected  with  the  axis  u of  the  lower  handle  s, 
to  depress  that  handle,  and  thereby  to  suddenly  open  the  lower  steam-valve  e,  and 
the  upper  exhausting-valve  h,  ns  shown  in  fig.  9- 

Action  during  the  ascending  stroke.  At  the  moment  of  opening  these  valves, 
the  piston  will  have  very  nearly  reached  the  lowest  position  of  its  stroke  ; the 
steam  which  filled  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  above  the  piston,  rushes  with  ex- 
treme rapidity  by  its  own  elasticity,  through  the  upper  exhausting-valve  h,  and  the 
eduction  pipe  g,  into  the  vacuous  condenser  F,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  cy- 
linder above  the  piston,  becomes  exhausted  in  a very  short  space  ol'  time.  The 
steam  from  the  boiler  entering  freely,  through  the  lower  steam-valve  e,  into  the 
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lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  acting  beneath  the  piston,  now  forces  it  upwards 
until  it  returns  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

Repetition  of  the  descending  stroke.  When  the  piston  arrives  near  the  top  of 
its  stroke,  the  other  pin  2,  which  is  clamped  upon  the  air-pump  rod  I,  raises  up  the 
lower  handle  s,  so  as  to  close  the  lower  steam-valve  e,  and  the  upper  exhausting- 
valve  h;  in  so  doing  the  catch  3 is  disengaged,  and  then  the  weight  t throws  up 
the  upper  handle  r,  and  opens  the  upper  steam-valve  6 and  the  lower  exhausting, 
valve  i,  as  in  fig.  8 ; the  downward  stroke  is  then  repeated  in  the  same  manner  as 
has  been  already  described. 

. At  the  first  commencement  of  the  action,  the  piston  moves  but  slowly,  because 
the  inertia:  of  the  fly-wheel,  as  well  as  the  resistance  of  the  mill-work,  is  opposed 
to  the  motion  ; but  as  the  action  goes  on,  each  succeeding  half  stroke  is  performed 
in  less  and  less  time,  giving  the  fly-wheel  an  accelerating  velocity,  until,  in  about 
three  or  four  strokes,  the  full  velocity  will  usually  be  attained,  and  then  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fly-wheel  continues  to  be  nearly  uniform.  In  a 10-horsc  engine  this 
motion  is  at  the  rate  of  25  strokes  per  minute,  and  the  fly-wheel  makes  30  revolu- 
tions per  minute  ; a 20-horse  engine  makes  21}  strokes  |>er  minute,  and  the  fly- 
wheel t3  revolutions  per  minute  j and  a tO-horse  engine  makes  17}  strokes  per 
minute,  and  the  fly-wheel  33  revolutions  per  minute. 

Action  of  ' the  Air  Pump.  When  the  piston  descends,  the  bucket  of  the  air 
pump  11  descends  also ; the  water  which  is  contained  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pump,  passes  through  the  valves  in  its  bucket,  which  being  drawn  up  again,  when 
the  piston  ascends,  the  w’atcr  above  the  bucket  of  the  air-pump  is  drawn  up,  and 
is  discharged  through  the  discharging  valve  m,  into  the  hot  well  1.  The  ascent  of 
the  bucket  leaving  a vacuum  beneath  it  in  the  barrel  cf  the  pump,  the  air  and  clas- 
tic vapour  contained  in  the  condenser,  pressing  by  its  clastic  force  u|>ou  the  surface 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  condenser,  forces  that  water  to  pass  through  the  foot- 
valve  k into  the  air-pump,  and  when  all  the  water  has  passed,  part  of  the  air  or 
vapour  will  follow  it ; then  at  the  next  descent  of  the  bucket,  the  air  and  water  con- 
tained in  the  barrel  will  pass  through  its  valves,  and  get  above  the  bucket,  so  as  to 
be  drawn  out  and  discharged  at  the  subsequent  ascent  of  the  bucket.  The  action 
of  the  air-pump  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  single  engine  already  described 
at  p.  300  i and  also  the  action  of  the  cold  water  pump  11,  and  of  the  hot  water  pump 
S,  by  which  part  of  the  hot  water  is  raised  from  the  hot  well  I,  and  conveyed 
through  the  pipe  8 8 and  T 20,  for  the  supply  of  the  boiler. 

The 'admission  of  the  feed  water  into  the  boiler  is  regulated  according  to  the 
height  of  the  surface  of  the  water  therein,  by  means  of  the  float  22,  which  by  the 
lever  21  opens  the  feeding  valve,  whenever  the  surface  sinks,  and  its  Iialance 
weight  closes  that  valve  whenever  the  surface  rises.  The  valve  is  thus  regulated 
to  such  an  extent  of  opening,  as  will  admit  a sufficient  stream  of  water  into  the 
boiler,  to  supply  the  waste  of  evaporation  ; there  is  also  a cock  in  the  feeding  pipe 
20,  whereby  the  attendant  can  render  the  adjustment  more  complete,  sec  p.  .‘5(i9. 
This  feeding  apparatus  was  first  brought  into  use  in  the  rotative  engines,  but  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  steam-boilers.  The  management  of  the  fire  and  the  re- 
gulation of  the  sliding  damper  te  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  already  de- 
scribed, p.  .30 1. 

Regulation  of  the  Motion.  A rotative  engine  requires  much  less  care  and  at- 
tention, while  it  is  working,  than  the  simple  engine  for  pumping ; because  the 
length  of  stroke  of  the  piston,  being  regulated  by  the  link  q q behind  the  sun  and 
planet  wheels,  the  catch  pins  can  never  strike  on ’the  spring  beams.  M'hen  any  casual 
or  slight  alteration  takes  place  in  the  resistance,  or  in  the  force  of  the  steam,  so  as 
to  cause  the  engine  to  begin  to  move  faster  or  slower,  the  governor  'L  will  imme- 
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diately  regulate  the  throttle-valve,  and  supply  less  or  more  steam  to  the  cylinder, 
according  as  the  actual  resistance  requires,  in  order  to  preserve  nearly  the  same 
velocity  of  the  fly-wheel,  without  any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  who 
has  little  to  do  in  ordinary  cases,  except  to  take  care  of  the  fire,  and  keep  up  the 
steam  to  a steady  force. 

Oiling.  He  must  also  apply  oil  and  grease  occasionally,  to  all  the  moving 
parts  of  the  engine,  to  diminisn  the  friction  ; to  introduce  the  grease  to  the  piston, 
a funnel  is  provided  in  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  with  a stop  cock  and  a short  pipe 
passing  down  through  the  double  cover.  A small  depression  or  howl  is  formed  in 
the  cover,  to  contain  tallow,  which  becomes  melted  by  the  heat,  and  is  then  filled 
into  the  funnel  with  a .spoon ; the  cock  being  shut.  To  let  this  melted  grease 
down  into  the  cylinder,  the  attendant  must  open  the  cock,  whilst  the  piston  is 
ascending,  and  the  cylinder  is  exhausted ; the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  then 
force  the  grease  in  the  funnel,  through  the  cock  and  pipe,  into  the  cylinder,  where 
it  falls  upon  the  piston,  and  runs  over  the  edges  thereof,  to  lubricate  the  hemp 
packing,  which  rubs  up  and  down  within  side  the  cylinder.  The  joinu  of  the 
parallel  motion  and  connecting  rod,  and  the  bearings  for  the  axis  of  the  great 
lever,  and  of  the  fly-wheel,  must  also  be  kept  supplied  with  oil  or  tallow  grease  ; 
for  this  purpose  all  the  sockets  are  perforated  with  small  holes  from  the  upper 
sides,  to  admit  the  oil  or  melted  grease  to  run  down  into  the  joints,  when  it  is 
poured  in  from  a small  pot  with  a spout.  If  the  oiling  is  neglected,  the  friction 
of  the  metallic  surfaces  will  increase  so  much,  as  to  produce  a considerable  heat, 
which  will  dry  up  all  the  remaining  grease,  whereby  the  surfaces  will  come  into 
absolute  contact,  and  then  the  friction  and  heat  .will  increase  beyond  all  bounds, 
so  as  to  make  the  metal  of  the  axis  and  the  socket  hot,  even  to  redness,  if  the  motion 
were  continued,  and  the  metals  will  cut  and  w'ear  each  other  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  proceed.  In  the  usual  course  of  working,  the  friction  occasions  a gentle 
warmth  of  all  the  rubbing  parts,  which  are  in  contact.  This  is  advantageous  by 
melting  the  grease  and  rendering  it  more  fluid } the  heat  will  not  increase,  so 
long  as  the  surfaces  are  kept  well  supplied  with  grease,  but  if  that  is  neglected, 
and  the  heating  begins,  it  will  go  on  increasing,  until  it  becomes  difficult  to  correct 
it ; for  after  the  rubbing  surfaces  have  become  hot,  and  worn  themselves  into  such 
close  contact  as  to  exclude  the  grease,  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  between  them  again  ; 
and  the  engine  must  be  stopped^  till  the  heated  parts  become  cool ; or  the  cooling 
may  be  effected  by  throwing  on  cold  water,  but  the  work  cannot  proceed  whilst 
the  heating  continues. 

To  Stop  the  Motion  of  the  Engine;  this  must  be  done  gradually,  because 
the  energy  of  the  fly-wheel  is  too  great  to  permit  it  to  be  suddenly  checked  ; the 
attendant  should  first  turn  the  handle  of  the  injection-cock,  so  as  to  diminish 
or  cut  off  the  supply  of  cold  water,  and  thereby  impair  the  vacuum  in  the 
condenser  j he  then  takes  hold  of  the  upper  handle  r with  the  right  hand,  and 
the  lower  handle  $ with  the  left  hand  (n),  and  endeavours  to  counteract,  or 
diminish  the  tendency  of  the  weights  4 and  to  open  the  valves  ; thus  every 
time  that  either  handle  is  urged  by  its  weight,  he  restrains  the  valves  from  opening 
so  suddenly,  as  in  the  usual  course  of  working ; and  he  also  prevents  them  from 
opening  to  their  full  extent ; the  apertures  through  which  the  steam  is  to  pass 

(a)  It  is  usual  to  appl^  the  right  hand  to  the  handle  of  the  upper  axis  t,  and  this  commands  the 
two  ralres  which  are  to  be  opened  to  produce  the  descending  stroke;  whilst  the  left  hand  is  applied 
to  the  handle  of  the  lower  axis  u,  which  opens  or  shuts  the  two  valres  for  the  ascending  stroke.  In 
figures  6 and  7 the  handles  are  by  mistake  represented  reversed  to  this  arrangement,  the  upper  handle 
being  on  the  left  hand  side. 
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into,  or  out  of  the  cylinder,  being  thus  contracted,  the  cylinder  is  imperfectly 
exhausted,  and  the  force  of  the  piston  being  diminished,  the  motion  of  the  fly- 
wheel soon  expends  itself. 

When  the  great  velocity  is  thus  checked,  and  the  fly-wheel  is  moving  slowly 
round,  he  proceeds  to  stop  its  motion  entirely,  leaving  the  parts  in  that  position 
which  will  be  most  favourable  for  starting  the  next  timej  this  is  when  the  line 
between  the  centre  of  the  planet-wheel,  and  that  of  the  sun-wheel,  has  passed  the 
vertical  line  to  an  angle  of  about  43  degrees  ; the  piston  being  near  the  top  of  the 
cylinder.  To  accomplish  this  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  the  piston  arriving  at  the 
top  of  its  course,  and  when  the  lower  handle  s is  raised,  so  as  to  close  the  lower 
steam-valve  e,  and  the  upper  exhausting-valve  >,  he  holds  down  the  right  hand  handle 
r,  so  as  to  prevent  the  upper  steam-valve  and  the  lower  exhausting-valve  from 
opening  by  the  weight  4 ; consequently  ail  the  four  valves  will  then  remain  shut 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  double  catch  S will  retain  them  so  ; in  this  situation  the 
cylinder  remains  full  of  steam  beneath  the  piston,  and  as  it  cannot  escape,  the 
further  motion  of  the  piston  is  opposed  by  all  the  resistance  which  that  steam  can 
offer  to  compression.  This  resistance  very  soon  expends  the  remaining  energy  of 
the  fly-wheel,  so  as  to  stop  the  motion  by  the  time  the  piston  has  descended  a little, 
and  affer  that,  it  would  recoil  by  the  action  of  the  compressed  steam  ; but  to  pre- 
vent this,  the  upper  handle  r is  depressed,  and  the  lower  handle  s elevated,  so  as 
to  open  all  the  four  valves  at  once,  for  a moment,  in  order  to  establish  a free  com- 
munication, and  consequently  an  equilibrium  of  the  steam  on  both  sides  of  the 
piston,  which  then  loses  all  further  tendency  to  motion ; both  handles  being 
allowed  to  return  till  the  catch  3 retains  them,  and  in  this  situation  the  engine 
will  remain  at  rest,  with  all  the  four  valves  shut,  but  ready  for  starting  at  any  time. 

A little  dexterity  and  practice  will  enable  a man  to  stop  the  engine  exactly 
at  the  proper  position,  without  making  any  recoil;  or  turning  the  fly-wheel  at  all 
backwards,  which  in  some  kinds  of  mill-work  cannot  be  allowed.  In  all  cases  the 
speed  must  be  reduced  as  before  described,  until  the  remaining  energy  of  the  fly- 
wheel, is  only  so  much  as  may  be  checked  at  once,  by  retaining  the  steam  within 
the  cylinder. 

In  a large  engine  which  has  a great  energy  in  the  moving  parts,  it  is  usual  to 
detach  the  tlirottle-valve  from  the  governor,  previous  to  stopping  the  engine ; this  is 
done  by  removing  the  joint-pin  which  unites  the  connecting  wire  to  the  handle  of  the 
throttle-valve  ; then  the  throttle-valve  being  closed,  or  very  nearly  so,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  injection-cock  is  closed,  the  piston  is  at  once  deprived  of  almost  all 
its  force,  and  the  motion  of  the  fly-wheel  is  soon  expended  in  turning  the  mill-work, 
and  moving  the  engine.  This  precaution  is  unnecessary  in  a small  engine,  although 
the  governor  tends  to  keep  up  the  motion,  by  opening  the  throttle-valve  wider  as 
the  motion  becomes  slower. 

It  is  obvious,  that  at  any  time,  if  either  of  the  handles  were  retained  from 
moving  by  its  weight,  so  as  to  keep  all  the  four  valves  shut,  the  steam  would  be 
retained  in  the  cylinder,  and  would  stop  the  engine  at  once,  even  in  its  fullest 
speed ; this  does  sometimes  happen  by  accident,  but  the  energy  of  the  fly-wheel 
is  very  likely  to  break  some  part  of  the  engine,  as  the  teeth  of  the  sun  or  planet- 
wheels,  or  some  of  the  joints  or  axes;  and,  therefore,  such  an  occurrence  ought 
to  be  carefully  avoided,  particularly  in  large  engines. 

In  cases  when  it  is  required  to  stop  the  engine  very  promptly,  the  action  of 
the  steam  may  be  reversed,  so  as  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  piston, 
and  produce  a rapid  retardation  of  the  motion  of  the  fly-wheel ; for  this  purpose 
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the  working  gear  must  be  placed  in  a contrary  position  to  that  which  is  given  to  it, 
in  the  usual  course  of  working. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  piston  has  reached  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
and  that  the  chock  of  the  plug  rod  / has  raised  the  lower  handle  s,  so  as  to  close 
the  lower  steam-valve  e,  and  the  upper  exhausting-valve  h ; as  in  fig.  8.  'Fhe 
upper  handle  r is  then  to  be  held  fast,  to  prevent  the  weight  4 from  lifting  it  up ; 
and  the  lower  handle  s is  to  be  lifted  up,  higher  than  the  chock  2 has  lifted  it, 
whereby  (as  already  stated,  p.  4^7)  fuc  lower  steam-valve  e and  the  upper  ex- 
hausting-valve h will  be  opened  again.  In  this  state  the  steam  will  continue  to 
press  upwards  beneath  the  piston,  whilst  there  is  a vacuum  above  it,  and  the  steam 
will  oppose  the  descent  of  the  piston,  because  the  steam  must  be  driven  back 
before  tne  piston,  into  the  boiler  again,  by  an  action  similar  to  that  of  a pump. 
The  motion  of  the  fly-wheci  will  be  greatly  retarded  by  this  resistance,  ttiough 
not  absolutely  stopped,  as  when  all  the  valves  are  kept  shut,  to  retain  the  steam 
from  escaping  out  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  its 
course,  then  the  lower  handle  s must  be  let  down  again,  until  it  is  stopped  by  the 
catch  3,  so  as  to  close  the  upper  exhausting  valve  A,  and  the  lower  steam-valve  e; 
and  the  upper  handle  r is  depressed  to  open  the  upper  steam-valve  b,  and  the 
lower  exhausting-valve  t,  whereby  fresh  steam  from  tne  boiler  will  be  admitted 
again  to  fill  the  vacuous  part  of  the  cylinder,  above  the  piston,  and  this  steam  will 
oppose  its  ascent,  for  there  is  a vacuum  beneath  the  piston.  This  resistance  will 
so  reduce  the  remaining  motion  of  the  fly-wheel,  by  the  time  the  piston  gets  again 
to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  that  it  may  then  be  completely  stopped,  by  keeping  all 
the  four  valves  shut  together,  to  retain  the  steam  in  the  manner  before  described. 
This  method  of  retarding  the  motion  of  the  fly-wheel,  by  reversing  the  action  of 
the  steam,  occasions  a considerable  strain  on  the  parts  of  the  engine,  which  small 
engines  may  very  well  endure,  but  which  it  is  best  to  avoid  in  large  engines,  except 
in  cases  when  it  is  requisite  to  stop  quickly. 

The  fly-wheel  may  be  turned  round  in  either  direction  by  the  engine,  with- 
out any  alteration  of  the  working  gear ; for  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the 
fly-wheel  depends  entirely  upon  t^t  which  is  given  to  it  at  the  first  starting ; but 
when  once  in  motion  it  will  continue  to  turn  in  tlie  same  direction,  by  its  own  energy, 
whieh  carries  on  the  motion  during  the  inactivity  of  the  piston  at  every  change  of 
its  stroke.  In  starting  the  engine  the  position  of  the  planet-wheel  in  respect  to 
the  sun-wheel,  must  always  be  attended  to,  in  order  that  the  motion  may  be  begun 
in  the  right  direction. 

When  rotative  engines  first  came  into  use,  it  was  thought  that  the  planet- 
wheel  should  move  away  from  the  cylinder,  when  passing  over  the  top  centre,  that 
is,  over  the  summit  of  the  sun-wheel ; but  this  circumstance  being  quite  immaterial, 
it  was  never  attended  to  ; but  an  engine  which  turns  its  fly-wheel  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  above  stated,  is  commonly  said  to  go  backwards. 

As  soon  as  the  engine  is  stopped,  if  the  working  is  over  for  the  day,  the 
safety-valve  should  bo  opened  to  discharge  the  steam  from  the  boiler.  The  fire 
should  be  raked  out,  and  the  grate  cleared  of  cinders,  ready  for  the  next  day's 
work.  When  an  engine  is  stopped  with  all  its  four  valves  shut,  the  steam  contained 
in  the  condenser,  and  in  the  pipes  and  the  cylinder,  will  be  gradually  condensed, 
leaving  all  those  parts  exhausted;  but  by  degrees  the  air  will  leak  in,  so  as  to  fill 
up  the  vacuous  spaces,  particularly  when  the  metal  grows  cool.  If  it  is  required 
to  start  the  engine  again  in  a short  time  after  stopping  it,  the  steam  may  be 
retained  and  its  heat  Kept  up,  by  leaving  the  fire-door  open,  so  as  to  admit  a 
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current  of  cold  air  into  the  furnace,  over  the  fire  upon  the  grate,  and  beneath  the 
bottom  ofthe  boiler ; this  will  impair  the  draught  of  air  through  the  fire  bars,  and  cause 
the  fire  to  bum  so  moderately,  as  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler, 
without  producing  more  steam  ; and  yet,  by  stirring  up  the  fire,  and  shutting  the 
door,  the  steam  will  at  any  time  begin  to  be  generated,  ready  for  starting  the 
engine  again.  If  all  the  joints  arc  tight  and  good,  the  condenser  will  remain  ex- 
hausted mr  an  hour  or  two,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  barometer,  and  the  engine  may 
be  set  to  work  again  without  blowing  through.  In  a common  state,  as  much  air 
will  enter  by  leakage  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  as  to  require  to  be  cleared  by 
blowing  through,  in  the  manner  first  described  ; and  to  perfomi  this  with  effect,  the 
steam  must  be  accumulated  in  the  boiler  till  its  elasticity  is  at  least  equal  to  5 inches 
of  mercury  by  the  steam-guage  (see  p.  .$72),  that  is,  about  2^  pounds  per  square 
inch  more  elastic  than  the  atmospheric  air.  When  the  engine  is  steadily  at  work, 
the  steam  should  be  kept  nearly  to  that  elasticity,  at  least  if  the  engine  is  fully 
loaded  by  the  resistance  that  it  is  to  overcome;  but  if  the  engine  is  not  fully 
loaded,  the  steam  will  be  sufficient  at  2 or  3 inches ; it  ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
kept  regular. 

Action  qf  the  governor  and  throttle  valve  (see  the  sketch,  p.  435).  The 
effect  of  this  apparatus  to  regulate  the  velocity  of  an  engine  is  not  quite  perfect, 
although  it  is  a sufficient  approximation  for  practice.  '1  he  revolving  (lendulums 
cannot  operate  beforehand  to  prevent  alterations  of  velocity,  but  only  to  correct 
the  alterations  after  they  have  taken  place  ; and  such  corrections  will  always  be  in 
excess ; for  whenever  the  governor  has  altered  the  throttle-valve  to  a sufficient 
extent  to  correct  any  sudden  change  in  the  motion  of  the  engine,  it  must  retain 
the  valve  in  its  altered  position,  until  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  affected  thereby, 
and  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  governor  being  also  affected,  it  will  produce  an 
alteration  of  the  throttle-valve,  in  a contrary  direction  to  the  first  one ; another 
alteration  of  speed  must  therefore  ensue,  and  then  a conscouent  correction  will  be 
made  by  the  governor  and  throttle-valve.  As  each  succeeding  correction  becomes 
more  and  more  minute,  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  not  perceptibly  deranged 
thereby,  in  an  ordinary  course  of  working,  proviJed  that  the  governor  is  properly 
proportioned;  but  whenever  a great  and  sudden  change  of  the  motion  of  the 
engine  takes  place,  the  governor  will  make  a correspondingly  great  and  sudden 
alteration  of  the  opening  of  the  throttle- valve,  so  as  not  merely  to  correct  the  change 
of  the  motion,  but  it  will  cause  an  alteration  of  an  opposite  character  to  that  of 
the  original  one,  though  to  a less  extent.  Tlie  governor  will  afterwards  apply 
a remedy  to  that  second  alteration,  and  proportionably  less  active,  though  still  in 
excess ; and  thus,  after  a few  fluctuations  the  governor  will  bring  the  valve  to  its 
proper  adjustment.  To  prevent  any  evil  from  this  property  of  the  governor,  it 
must  be  made  to  act  delicately  on  the  throttle-valve,  so  that  a considerable  expan- 
sion or  contraction  of  the  pendulums  will  not  produce  too  much  alteration  in  the 
opening  of  the  valve.  The  steam  in  the  boiler  should  have  at  least  2 lbs.  per 
square  inch  more  elasticity  than  it  is  required  to  have,  after  it  has  passed  the 
throttle-valve,  and  entered  into  the  cylinder,  to  impel  the  piston.  The  complete 
action  of  the  governor  and  throttle-valve  depends  greatly  upon  this  circumstance. 

The  revolving  pendulums  are  very  sensitive  of  any  changes  in  their  motion  ; 
they  are  usually  a^usted  to  make  36  revolutions  per  minute,  but  if  the  motion  is 
increased  to  the  rate  of  39  revolutions,  the  balls  will  fiy  out  to  the  utmost  extent 
which  is  allowed  by  the  iron  guides  or  grooves,  in  which  the  arms  E c E e move ; or  if 
the  motion  is  diminished  to  the  rate  of  3-4  revolutions  per  minute,  the  balls  will 
collapse  as  much  as  the  grooves  will  permit ; hence  the  power  of  regulation  by 
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the  govenior  is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  and  when  great  irregularities  of  the 
motion  take  place,  they  must  be  corrected  by  other  means. 

Tbe  office  of  tbe  governor  is  to  correct  small  and  casual  derangements  of  the 
dynamic  equilibrium  of  the  forces  of  the  machine,  which  may  arise  cither  from  fluctua. 
tions  of  the  resistance  which  is  opposed  by  the  mill-work,  or  from  variations  in  the 
force  of  the  engine.  If  the  velocity  of  the  engine  is  not  greatly  deranged  from 
these  causes,  the  corrective  action  of  the  governor  will  reduce  the  alterations 
until  they  become  so  small  between  one  stroke  and  another,  that  the  average  motion 
of  the  engine,  or  the  number  of  strokes  it  makes,  during  each  minute,  will  be  quite 
exact  to  the  proposed  standard  for  which  the  governor  is  adjusted.  The  governor, 
therefore,  serves  for  an  exact  standard  measure  or  regulator  of  the  going  of  the 
engine,  for  it  diminishes  the  variations  which  would  take  place  without  it,  and 
keeps  them  within  certain  small  limits,  alternately  above  and  below  some  average 
speed,  which  the  engine  will  preserve  very  exactly. 

Ailjustmeiit  of  the  governor.  The  governor  and  the  throttle-valve  must  be 
properly  adjusted  to  each  other,  according  to  the  resistance  that  the  engine  is  to 
overcome,  so  that  when  the  governor  (and  consc(|uently  the  fly-wheel)  is  moving 
with  the  intended  velocity,  the  throttle-valve  shall  be  sufficiently  opened  to  supply 
the  cylinder  with  as  much  steam,  as  will  produce  that  velocity  ; and  then  the  governor 
will  adjust  that  supply,  so  as  to  meet  any  casual  alterations  of  velocity,  and  produce  a 
correct  average  speed.  A different  quantity  of  steam  will  be  requiied  for  every 
permanent  alteration  of  the  resistance,  but  the  governor  can  make  no  change  in 
the  opening  of  the  throttle-valve,  except  in  consequence  of  a change  of  the  velocity 
of  the  engine ; and  that  ought  to  be  avoided,  by  adjusting  the  connexion  between 
the  governor  and  the  throttle-valve  according  to  cvei7  permanent  change  of  re- 
sistance. This  is  done  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  wire  or  rod  H ic  (p.  436) 
which  connects  the  lever  UF  of  the  governor,  with  the  handle  ic  of  the  throttle- 
valve,  a screw  socket  being  provided  in  the  rod  for  that  purpose.  Suppose  that 
the  resistance  is  permanently  increased  by  applying  more  work  to  the  mill,  the 
engine  will  move  slower,  and  then  the  governor  will  open  the  valve  wider,  and 
will  keep  it  so,  as  long  as  the  engine  continues  to  move  slow.  In  this  case,  the 
screw  socket  in  the  rod  H m must  be  turned  so  as  to  lengthen  the  rod,  and  open 
the  valve  wider,  until  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  accelerated  to  its  proper  velocity, 
and  then  the  governor  will  tend  to  keep  it  at  that  velocity.  In  like  manner  if  the 
resistance  is  diminished,  the  engine  will  move  quicker,  and  the  governor  will  close 
the  valve  a little  ; but  to  retain  the  valve  in  that  position,  the  engine  must  continue 
to  move  quicker,  unless  it  is  corrected,  by  turning  the  screw-socket  so  as  to  shorten 
the  rod  H w,  and  close  the  valve,  until  the  proper  speed  is  restored. 

There  are  some  purposes  to  which  rotative  engines  arc  applied,  whereby  they 
arc  exposed  to  extreme  variations  of  resistance ; for  instance,  the  machinery  for 
breweries  and  distilleries,  and  some  other  manufactories,  is  required  to  perform  a 
variety  of  operations  at  different  times  of  the  day  ; sometimes  several  pumps  and 
machines  are  required  to  be  actuated  at  once,  but  when  that  work  is  done,  only 
one  machine  may  be  required  to  continue  working.  In  mills  for  rolling  iron,  or 
lead,  or  copjier,  the  changes  of  resistance  are  still  greater,  and  more  sudden,  owing 
to  the  frequent  application  and  cessation  of  nearly  all  the  resistance  at  once.  The 
kceiier  of  such  an  engine  must  always  be  prepared  to  regulate  its  motion  by  the 
handles,  so  as  to  limit  the  opening  of  the  valves,  and  prevent  any  dangerous  ac- 
celeration of  the  velocity.  In  case  any  of  the  connecting  axes  or  wheels  of  the 
mill-work  should  break,  an  engine  may  be  suddenly  relieved  from  the  whole,  or  a 
great  part  of  its  usual  resistance.  In  such  ciicumstanccs  the  governor  will  not 
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produce  an  adequate  regulation,  because  the  fly-wheel  and  the  governor  must  be 
turned  round  very  quickly,  to  make  its  pendulums  expand  sufficiently  to  close  the 
throttle-valve  as  much  as  would  restrain  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  breaking  to  pieces.  Whenever  the  attendant  observes  that  the 
engine  is  not  sufficiently  controlled  by  the  governor,  he  must  be  in  readiness  to 
take  the  handles. 

Small  engines,  whereof  the  pistons  work  with  a short  stroke  of  8 or  4 feet,  will 
bear  to  accelerate  their  motion  very  considerably,  without  much  danger  of  breaking ; 
but  large  engines,  with  7 and  8 feet  stroke  ol  the  pistons,  having  great  masses  of 
matter  in  the  reciprocating  parts,  are  very  subject  to  accident,  if  they  greatly 
exceed  their  usual  velocity  ; for  the  energy  which  these  parts  acquire  by  their 
rapid  motion,  must  bo  cheeked  by  the  fly-wheel  at  every  stroke,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  rest,  ready  to  return  in  an  opposite  direction  ; a very  great  strain  is  thus 
thrown  upon  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  the  teeth  of  the  sun  and  planet  wheels,  and 
the  link  which  connects  those  wheels ; also  upon  the  connecting  rod,  and  the  great 
lever,  with  all  their  centres  and  connecting  joints ; and  unless  all  the  parts  arc 
excessively  strong,  some  of  them  will  be  liable  to  give  way,  by  the  jerks  to  which 
they  arc  exposed. 

Eiq'incs  which  aie  applied  to  mills  for  grinding  corn,  or  to  spinning  mills,  and 
other  similar  purpoK's,  are  not  exposed  to  great  changes  of  resistance,  and  then 
the  governor  will  produce  a very  complete  regulation,  and  uniform  motion. 

Regulation  oj  the  rahes  and  working  gear.  It  is  of  tlic  utmost  importance 
to  the  perfonnance  of  the  engine,  to  exhaust  the  steam  very  promptly  from  the 
cylinder,  at  each  turn  of  the  stroke ; for  the  strokes  succeed  each  other  with  such 
rapidity,  that  no  interval  of  rest  can  be  allowed  between  them  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  steam  to  be  eflected ; but  the  time  whilst  that  exhaustion  is  going  on,  is  a 
period  of  imperfect  action,  for  the  motion  of  the  piston,  which  takes  place  during 
that  period,  will  be  attended  with  only  a partial  exertion  of  the  force  of  the  steam, 
which  is  expended  during  such  motion. 

Tlie  force  which  puts  the  steam  in  motion,  when  the  exhausting-valve  is 
opened,  is  that  of  its  own  elasticity,  which  exerts  itself  to  press  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions against  all  the  interior  surfaces  of  boundary  to  the  space  which  it  occupies  (see 
p.  5.8).  'ITie  steam  presses  with  a force  of  more  than  15  pounds,  against  every 
square  inch  of  the  inside  surface  of  the  cylinder  and  of  the  piston,  and  whilst  the 
exhausting-valve  is  shut,  it  must  sustain  that  pressure  against  its  surface  ; but  when 
the  valve  is  raised,  the  aperture  which  it  opens  presents  searcely  any  thing  to 
resist  the  pressure,  for  the  eduction-pipe  and  condenser  only  contain  a vapour  or 
rare  steam  of  an  elasticity  of  1^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  consequently  the  steam  exerts 
an  unbalanced  force  of  13i  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  becomes  active  to  urge  the 
steam  itself  into  motion,  through  the  valve  and  eduction-pipe.  The  rush  of  the 
clastic  steam  through  the  valve,  and  along  the  pi|>e,  is  prodigiously  rapid,  so  that 
it  reaches  the  condenser  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time.  The  steam  which 
-is  thus  introduced  into  the  condenser,  being  cooled  and  condensed,  by  the  injection, 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  arrives  there,  the  exhaustion  within  the  condenser  is  main- 
tained without  any  material  diminution ; and  the  tendency  for  the  steam  to  flow 
out  of  the  cylinder  into  the  condenser,  continues  nearly  unabated,  until  scarcely 
any  is  left.  For  although  the  clastic  force  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  becomes 
less,  yet  the  steam  becomes  lighter  and  rarer,  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  require  as 
much  less  force  in  proportion  to  give  it  motion.  Hence  the  steam  continues  to 
flow  through  the  pipe  without  any  ^reat  diminution  of  velocity,  from  the  time 
that  the  valve  is  opened,  until  the  cylinder  becomes  exhausted  to  very  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  rarefaction  as  exists  in  the  condenser. 
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To  obtain  the  full  effect  of  the  steam  which  is  expended  by  an  engine,  its 
cylinder  ought  to  be  exhausted  before  the  piston  begins  its  motion ; and  in  an 
engine  for  pumping  water,  if  it  is  sufficiently  loaded,  so  as  to  act  with  a slow 
motion,  tlie  piston  will  wait  a sensible  time  after  the  exhausting-valve  is  opened, 
and  will  not  begin  its  motion  until  the  steam  has  passed  out  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to 
leave  it  very  nearly  exhausted ; but  an  engine  which  is  applied  to  turn  a fly-wheel 
requires  to  move  quickly,  in  order  that  it  may  produce  a regular  motion,  and 
therefore  less  time  can  be  allowed  to  effect  the  exhaustion. 

It  is  a great  advantage,  that  the  action  of  the  crank  (or  of  the  sun  and  planet 
wheels)  causes  the  piston  to  move  slowly,  when  it  is  at  the  beginning  and  enu  of  its 
eoursc,  and  whilst  it  is  in  the  act  of  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion  ; because 
this  period  of  slow  motion  is  favourable  for  exhausting  the  cylinder,  and  to  employ 
it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  exhausting- valve  should  be  opened  a little  before 
the  centre  of  the  planet-wheel  arrives  at  the  vertical  line,  in  order  that  the  ex- 
haustion may  be  commenced  during  the  slow  motion  with  which  the  piston 
terminates  its  stroke,  and  completed  during  the  slow  motion  with  which  it  begins 
to  return  for  the  succeeding  stroke.  If  the  working  gear  is  properly  adjusted,  the 
exhaustion  may  be  rendered  very  complete,  before  the  piston  has  moved  far,  or 
acc^uired  any  considerable  velocity  t but  so  long  as  any  steam  remains  in  the 
cylinder  it  must  offer  a resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  piston,  even  though  that 
steam  is  in  the  act  of  quitting  the  cylinder ; for  as  the  steam  rushes  out  through 
the  valve,  by  its  only  elasticity,  that  elasticity  must  exert  itself  against  the  piston, 
as  much  as  it  does  at  the  aperture  of  the  valve,  where  the  steam  urges  itself  into 
motion. 

During  the  progress  of  the  evacuation  of  the  steam  from  the  cylinder,  the 
clastic  force,  with  which  it  presses  against  the  piston,  will  diminish  from  the  full 
pressure  of  more  than  12^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  by  a very  rapid  rate  of  decrease 
at  first,  and  then  with  a more  and  more  gradual  rate  of  decrease,  until  the  elasticity 
becomes  only  about  lbs.  or  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  condenser.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  time  in  which  the  exhaustion  can  be  effected,  must  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  aperture  of  the  exhausting-valve  and  pipe,  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
steam  which  is  to  pass  through  it. 

Mr.  Walt  proport  ionea  the  sizes  of  the  valves  of  his  rotative  engines,  by  the 
same  rule  that  he  had  before  adopted  for  tbe  single  engines  (see  p.  373).  The 
diameter  of  the  aperture  opened  by  each  valve,  being  one-fifth  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder,  and  consequently  its  area  one  twenty-fifth ; but  allowing  for  the 
space  occupied  by  the  spindle  of  the  valve,  and  by  the  cross  bar  which  guides  it, 
the  real  area  of  the  passage,  would  be  about  one  twenty-seventh.  The  single 
engines  for  pumping  have  the  same  proportion,  but  the  pistons  of  those  engines 
move  with  a slower  motion  than  the  double  rotative  engines,  and  the  small 
intervals  of  rest,  which  take  place  between  the  strokes,  allow  more  time  for  the 
steam  to  escape  from  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser ; hence,  one  twenty-seventh  of 
the  area  of  the  cylinder  is  found  to  be  a sufficient  passage  for  the  single  engine, 
and  the  same  has  been  adopted  for  the  double  engine,  though  it  woula  have  been 
better  to  have  allowed  a greater  proportion. 

Adjustment  of  the  working  gear.  Tlie  length  of  the  levers  upon  the  axes  / u of 
the  handles,  r,  s,  must  be  properly  proportioned  to  that  of  the  lovers  upon  the  axes 
of  the  spindles  which  enter  into  the  valve  boxes,  and  also  to  the  radii  of  the  sectors 
within  the  boxes ; in  order  that  the  valves  may  be  lifted  up  the  proper  height  to 
open  the  full  {lassagcs  for  the  steam,  when  the  axes  of  the  handles  are  turned 
round  about  one-fifth  of  a circle.  The  height  that  a valve  should  be  lifted  up,  is 
one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  its  aperture  (as  already  stated,  p.  37'!) } and  that 
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diameter  being  one-fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  the  valves  should  be  lifted 
at  least  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

Tlie  chocks  1 and  2 are  fastened  on  the  plug  or  air-pump  rod  / by  screws, 
which  pinch  them  upon  the  rod,  but  admit  of  pWing  the  chocks  higher  or  lower 
on  the  rod  at  pleasure.  Their  positions  should  be  so  adjusted,  that  when  the  centre 
of  the  planet-wheel  is  one-twelfth  of  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  distant 
from  the  vertical  line  of  the  centre  of  the  sun-wheel,  the  acting  chock  should  then 
have  given  the  full  motion  to  the  acting  handle,  so  as  to  have  closed  one  pair  of 
valves,  and  disengaged  the  catch  to  allow  the  weight  of  the  other  handle  to  begin 
to  open  the  other  pair  of  valves.  For  instance,  if  the  piston  makes  a 4 feet  stroke, 
then  the  working  gear  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  close  one  pair  of  valves,  and  re- 
lease the  other  pair,  by  the  time  that  the  centre  of  the  planet-wheel  has  approached 
within  4 inches  of  the  vertical  line,  through  the  centre  of  the  sun-wheel.  Tliis  is 
equal  to  an  angular  motion  of  94  degrees,  or  allowing  for  a little  looseness  of  the 
teeth,  we  may  say  that  the  valves  are  changed  when  the  planet-wheel  has  still  to 
describe  10  degrees  of  angular  motion  in  its  orliit,  to  arrive  at  the  vertical  line. 
Supposing  the  wheel  to  circulate  in  that  orbit  with  uniform  motion,  this  will  be 
■ji|  of  the  time  occupied  in  performing  half  a stroke,  which,  if  the  engine  makn 
25  strokes  per  minute,  will  be  part  of  a minute,  or  -jV  ® second.  This  is 
a very  short  interval  of  time,  but  it  is  of  consequence  to  the  performance  of  the 
engine  that  it  should  bo  well  employed  in  opening  the  valves,  and  allowing  part 
of  the  steam  to  ]*a.ss  out  of  the  cylinder,  that  it  may  become  exhausted  before  the 
piston  has  moved  far  on  its  course.  The  motion  of  the  piston  during  this  1*5  part 
of  the  time  of  half  a stroke  is  imperceptible,  being  only  part  of  the  length  of 
the  stroke. 

When  the  working  gear  is  adjusted  in  this  manner  very  little  effect  of  the 
steam  will  lie  lost,  for  the  exhaustion  being  begun  before  tbe  piston  arrives  at  the 
termination  of  its  course,  will  be  completed  very  soon  after  tbe  piston  begins  to 
return,  and  before  it  has  performed  any  considerable  portion  of  its  whole  stroke,  so 
that  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  not  materially  impeded  by  any  steam  remaining  in 
the  exhausted  end  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exhausting-valves 
are  not  opened  suddenly,  and  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  their  full  c.xtcnt,  or  if  the 
apertures  are  too  small,  or  if  the  passage  through  the  ednetion-pipe  is  contracted, 
then  the  steam  will  take  more  time  to  get  away  out  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the 
piston  will  begin  its  returning  stroke  with  a considerable  resistance  from  the  un- 
exhausted steam  which  remains  in  the  cylinder,  though  in  the  act  of  escaping  from 
it  (a).  If  the  piston  is  thus  allowed  to  overtake  the  escaping  steam,  a portion  of 
the  stroke  will  be  perfonned  with  diminished  effect,  before  the  resistance  of  the 
unexhausted  steam  is  removed ; and  the  force  of  the  fresh  steam,  which  is  entering 
from  the  boiler  into  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  to  impel  the  piston  before  it,  will  be 
partly  expended,  in  assisting  to  drive  out  the  steam  from  the  other  end  of  the 
cylinder,  through  the  contracted  valve  and  passages,  with  a quicker  motion  than 

(a)  This  deficiency,  or  want  of  rapidity  of  exhaustion,  is  one  of  the  most  common  defects  of 
steam-enpnee,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  common  makers  of  those 
machines,  who  esteem  an  engine  to  be  in  good  order  if  the  barometer  shows  a good  vacuum  or  exhaus- 
tion in  the  condenser,  without  considering  whether  tbe  exhaustion  is  good  and  quick  in  the  cylinder. 
This  may  be  tried  by  an  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Watt,  aud  called  the  Indicator. 

The  modem  steam-engines  are  by  their  constnicUon  leas  capable  of  speedy  exhaustion  of  tbe 
cylinder  than  the  original  construction,  with  four  valves  and  hand-gear.  Mr.  Watt  was  very  particular 
in  atteodirrg  to  this  circumstance  in  his  engines,  and  hence  his  plan  of  inverted  exhausting-valves  (see 
p.  433) ; and  it  is  from  this  cause,  that  the  old  engines  which  he  made  and  ailjusted  under  his  own 
superintendence,  perform  better  than  modem  engines  usually  do. 
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the  impulse  of  its  own  elasticity  can  give  to  it ; whereas  the  steam  ought  to  escape, 
and  exhaust  the  cylinder,  merely  by  its  own  elasticity,  before  any  sensible  motion 
of  the  piston  takes  place,  and  therefore  without  occasioning  any  sensible  opposition 
to  its  motion. 

Although  it  is  so  important  to  open  the  exhaustion-valves  suddenly,  and  to 
their  full  extent,  in  order  to  exhaust  the  cylinder  promptly,  the  steam-valves  do 
not  require  to  be  opened  so  fully,  because  a much  smaller  aperture  than  one 
twenty-seventh  of  the  area  of  the  piston  will  admit  the  steam  into  the  cylinder 
quick  enough  to  follow  the  piston,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  left  by  its  motion,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  required  •,  in  fact,  the  steam  has  all  the  time  of  performing 
the  stroke  to  enter  into  and  fill  the  cylinder,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  time  which 
can  be  allowed  for  exhausting  that  steam  from  the  cylinder,  without  a deduction 
from  the  performance  as  before  explained,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  using  every 
precaution  which  can  expedite  the  exhaustion.  It  is  usual  in  Mr.  Watt’s  engines 
to  make  the  steam-valves  of  the  same  size  as  the  exhausting-valves,  and  to  open 
them  to  the  same  height ; but  the  flow  of  steam  through  the  steam-valves  is  con- 
tinually impeded  by  the  throttle-valve,  whilst  there  is  nothing  to  retard  the  rush 
of  the  steam  through  the  exhaustion-valves  (o). 

All  those  parts  of  the  double  engine  which  sustain  any  rubbing  or  friction,  arc 
made  adjustable  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  wear  of  the  rubbing  surfaces, 
and  it  is  also  provided,  that  when  those  rubbing  parts  are  greatly  worn,  they  may 
be  taken  out  and  renewed  by  fresh  ones.  For  instance,  the  piston,  and  the  air-pump 
bucket,  are  packed  with  hemp  rammed  very  hard  into  grooves  round  their  circum- 
ferences, at  the  parts  where  they  rub  against  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  cylinder 
and  pump ; this  hemp  can  be  reneived  when  it  is  worn,  and  at  any  time  when  the 

packing  of  the  piston  becomes  loose,  it  can  be  compressed  and  moulded  anew  to 

the  size  of  the  cylinder,  by  screwing  down  the  piston  cover,  so  as  to  keep  the 

packing  always  very  solid,  and  extended  to  the  full  size  of  the  cylinder.  The 

(fl)  It  would  have  been  better  to  Have  made  the  apertures  of  the  steam-V'alvcs  rather  smaller 
tbau  they  were,  or  about  one  thirty>aixth  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  cxhaustia^i^'ralres  larger, 
or  about  one-eighteenth  of  that  area,  the  passage  through  the  eduction-pipe  being  in  every  part  of 
the  same  size,  or  rather  larger-  With  these  proportions  the  exhaustion  of  the  cylinder  would  be 
more  quickly  performed,  ami  the  force  requisite  to  lift  each  part  of  ^'nlvcs  would  be  no  greater  than 
usual,  because  the  area  of  the  stcani-valve  would  be  diminished,  as  much  as  that  of  the  exhausting- 
valve  would  be  increased.  The  apertures  of  the  exhausting-valves  can  never  be  too  large. 

The  promptitude  of  the  exhaustion  of  tlic  c^'Iiudcr  dc|>eDds  greatly  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
motion  of  the  piston,  and  upon  the  force  of  resistance  it  has  to  overcome } for  that  size  of  the  exhausting 
a|)crture8,  which  would  be  fiillv  sufficient  for  an  engine  which  acts  with  a slow  motion,  or  which  is 
lightly  loaded  with  work,  would  be  too  small  to  obtain  a good  performance,  with  a quick  motion,  and 
with  a full  load  of  resistance.  Because  there  is  less  time  for  evacuation  when  the  motion  is  quicker; 
and  when  a greater  resistance  is  to  be  overcome,  a greater  quantity  of  steam  must  be  admitted  into 
the  cylinder,  so  as  to  fill  it  with  denser  and  more  clastic  steam ; and  then  larger  passages  will  be 
requisite  to  discharge  that  steam ; or  else  more  time  will  be  spent  in  the  discharge. 

As  tlie  steam  passes  out  of  the  cylinder  into  the  condenser  by  its  own  clastic  force,  it  will  move 
with  nearly  the  same  velocity,  whatei'er  may  be  its  density ; for  when  the  clastic  force  is  greater,  the 
density,  or  weight  of  steam  to  be  urge<l  into  motion  by  that  force,  will  be  greater  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion.  The  apertures  of  the  valves  and  passages  should  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
steam  which  is  to  pass  through  them  in  a given  time,  and  that  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  power  exerted 
by  the  engine.  Mr.  Watt’s  proportion  of  making  the  area  of  the  aperture  one  twenty-seventh  of  that 
of  the  piston,  gives  about  8 tenths  of  a square  inch  of  exhausting  aiierture  for  each  horse  power  exerted 
by  an  engine,  whereof  the  cylinder  is  so  pru{>urtioned  as  to  expend  83  cubic  feet  of  steam  per  minute, 
for  each  hors<e-power,  according  to  Mr.  Watt's  practice,  as  stated  in  p.  440.  The  above  proposal  of 
one  thirty-sixth  for  the  steam  passages,  wcaild  about  6 tenths  of  a square  inch  to  a horse-power; 
and  one  eighteenth,  for  the  exhausting  pasMiges,  would  give  about  1'3  square  inches  to  each  horse 
jiower,  taking  an  average  of  engines  of  different  sizes. 
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stuffing  boxes  have  the  same  property.  The  valves  which  are  httecl  into  their 
seats  by  grinding  with  emery,  can  be  repaired  by  the  same  means  when  worn  ; 
and  when  they  are  too  much  worn  to  be  repaired,  the  seats  can  be  removed  out  of 
the  boxes  of  the  nossels,  and  new  ones  put  into  their  places  with  new  valves. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  187),  that  the  first  engines  which  Mr.  Watt 
made  for  the  breweries  in  London,  in  1781-  and  5,  were  single  engines;  it  does 
not  appear  why  he  adopted  the  single  action,  after  having  made  out  the  invention 
of  the  double  action,  unless  it  was  that  patterns  were  prepared  for  forming  the 
nossels  and  valves  of  single  engines,  and  that  there  was  not  time  to  get  double 
valves  made  for  that  set  of  engines,  ‘ All  these  first  single  engines  were  altered  in 
the  course  of  a few  veal’s  to  double,  except  one,  which  worked  in  its  original 
state  for  40  years,  and  then  it  was  altered  like  the  others. 

In  adapting  the  steam-engine  to  work  wnth  double  action,  it  became  requisite 
to  fit  all  the  connecting  joints  with  great  accuracy  into  their  sockets ; in  the  single 
action  the  joints  being  always  pulled  in  one  direction,  chains  answer  the  purjiose 
very  well,  for  the  pins  of  the  joints,  however  loosely  they  may  be  fitted  into 
their  sockets,  are  certain  to  come  to  a bearing.  In  the  double  engine  the  action 
is  alternately  in  both  directions,  and  the  most  exact  fitting  is  requisite,  for  if  there 
is  any  sensible  looseness  in  the  fitting  of  each  joint,  a violent  jerk  will  take  place 
in  the  sun  and  planet  wheels,  and  all  other  parts,  at  every  change  of  the  direction 
of  the  motion,  so  as  to  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  work  to  pieces.  This  evil  is 
very  great,  even  when  there  is  only  a trifling  looseness  in  each  joint  of  the  parallel 
motion,  the  great  lever,  the  connecting  rod,  and  the  sun  and  planet  wheels,  because 
it  will  be  all  accumulated  into  one  place,  so  as  to  have  the  enect  of  a considerable 
play,  at  the  change  of  the  stroke ; whereby  the  piston  will  move  a sensible  space 
before  it  is  opposed  by  the  resistance  which  is  applied  to  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel, 
and  then  it  will  act  with  violence  and  accumulated  force,  to  urge  the  machinery 
forwards.  Tlic  piston  will  in  such  case  exert  a much  greater  force  to  strain  and 
break  the  parts  by  jerks,  than  can  happen  by  its  proper  action,  if  no  play  is  allow  ed 
ill  the  joints. 

To  attain  this  accuracy  of  fitting  Mr.  Watt  was  obliged  to  contrive  every 
joint  in  his  double  engine,  so  as  to  admit  of  exactly  adapting  the  size  of  the  socket 
to  that  of  the  pin,  and  to  make  a good  fitting  in  all  cases,  by  closing  the  socket 
about  the  pin,  whenever  any  diminution  has  taken  place  by  wearing.  For  this 
purpose,  all  the  connecting  joints  between  the  piston  rod  and  the  fly-wheel, 
viz.  those  of  the  parallel  motion,  the  great  lever,  the  connecting  red,  the  sun  and 
planet  wheels,  the  link  which  connects  their  centres,  and  the  bearings  fur  the  axis 
of  the  fly-wheel,  arc  fitted  into  brass  sockets,  capable  of  adjustment ; each  socket 
is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  hard  brass  or  gun  metal,  accurately  fitted  into  a cell  or 
groove,  in  which  one  of  the  brasses  can  be  slided  or  moved  towards  the  other,  by 
means  of  a wedge,  or  of  screivs  ; each  brass  has  a semicylindrical  cavity  in  it,  and  the 
two  cavities  being  opposite  to  each  other,  they  form  a sufficient  socket  to  receive 
the  cylindrical  joint  pin,  which  is  always  made  of  iron,  cither  wrought  iron,  or  ca.st 
iron ; and  by  means  of  the  wedge  or  screws,  one  of  the  two  brasses  can  at  any 
time  be  tightened  round  the  pin,  so  as  to  enclose  it  quite  tight  between  the  two 
cavities,  and  prevent  any  shake  or  looseness,  which,  in  an  engine  that  acts  both  in 
ascending  and  descending,  would  soon  be  destructive  of  its  parts. 

Tlie  two  great  links  K of  the  parallel  motion,  are  each  composed  of  a strap  or 
bar  of  iron,  bent  so  as  to  make  a fork  or  double  link  ; the  upper  part  of  the  bend  or 
loop,  receives  the  two  brasses  which  form  the  socket  for  the  joint  pin  to  connect  the 
links  with  the  end  of  the  great  lever ; and  the  lower  end  of  each  forked  link  receives 
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two  Other  brasses  to  form  the  sockets  for  the  ends  of  the  cross  pin  o which  is 
fastened  on  the  top  of  tlie  piston  rod.  All  these  four  brasses  are  accurately 
fitted  into  the  space  between  the  two  prongs  of  the  forked  link,  and  the  brasses  have 
projections  which  apply  to  each  side  of  those  prongs,  to  prevent  any  motion  sideways. 

The  lower  brass  for  the  upper  joint,  and  the  upper  brass  for  the  lower  joint, 
are  kept  extended  to  their  proper  distance  asunder,  by  a piece  of  wood  wliich  is 
fitted  in  between  the  prongs ; and  all  the  four  brasses,  for  both  joints,  arc  retained 
fn  the  fork,  by  means  of  a wedge,  or  cross  key,  put  through  mortices  made  in  the 
two  prongs  at  their  lower  ends,  so  that  by  driving  the  wedge  farther  into  the  mor- 
tices, the  brasses  can  be  drawn  tight  round  both  the  joint  pins  at  once : for  by 
means  of  the  piece  of  wood,  the  Wedge  closes  both  brasses,  so  as  to  make  both  joints 
tight  at  the  same  time.  To  confine  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  prongs  of  the  forked 
link  at  their  proper  distance,  alH  prevent  them  from  springing  outwards  from  each 
other,  a short  piece  of  iron  called  a keejter,  is  inserted  into  the  lower  ends  of  the 
mortices,  beneath  the  wedge  ; this  keeper  has  a hook  at  each  end,  and  they  project 
out  beyond  the  outside  of  the  prongs,  so  as  to  hook  over  the  edges  of  the  mortices, 
and  bind  the  prongs  together,  with  the  brasses  tight  between  them  ; the  mortices 
are  long  enough,  up  and  down,  to  allow  the  hooked  ends  of  the  keeper  to  be  in- 
troduced through  them,  but  when  the  wedge  is  put  in,  over  the  top  of  the  keeper 
it  nearly  fills  up  the  mortices,  and  also  presses  the  four  brasses  towards  each  other. 
The  link  q at  the  back  of  the  sun  and  planet  wheel,  which  connects  the  centre 
pin  of  the  planet  wheel,  with  the  axis  of  the  sun  wheel,  is  a double  or  forked  link, 
with  two  pair  of  brasses  and  a cross  key  and  keeper  of  the  same  kind  as  the  links 
of  the  parallel  motion. 

Tne  sockets  for  the  pivots  at  each  end  of  the  axis  of  the  great  lever,  and  also 
those  for  the  necks  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  arc  each  composed  of  two  brasses 
fitted  into  a cell  or  box  of  cast-iron,  with  a cover,  or  cap,  fastened  down  upon  the 
box  by  two  screws,  and  pressing  upon  the  upper  brass,  so  that  by  turning  the  screws, 
the  brasses  can  be  advanced  towards  each  other,  in  order  to  confine  the  pivot.  Tlie 
sockets  for  the  joint  by  which  the  connecting  rod  is  united  to  the  end  of  the  great 
lever,  have  brasses  confined  by  caps,  with  two  screw  bolts  and  nuts,  to  each  cap. 

Mr.  Watt  also  contrived  the  main  joints  at  the  ends  of  the  grtat  lever,  so  as 
to  form  universal  joints,  having  liberty  of  motion  laterally,  as  well  as  in  the  direction 
of  the  vertical  plane  of  the  great  lever.  This  was  a provision  against  any  in- 
sensible deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  great  lever,  or  of  the  fly-wheel,  from  the  hori- 
zontal |)osition,  owing  to  the  wearing  away  of  its  brasses,  or  from  any  settlement 
or  partial  sinking  of  the  frame-work  ; or  for  any  trifling  deviation  of  the  cylinder 
from  the  vertiem.  The  universal  joint  is  made  by  means  of  a joint  pin,  formed 
in  one  piece  of  iron,  like  a cross,  with  four  pivots,  their  axes  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles  ; this  cross  is  fastened  beneath  tlie  underside  of  the  great  lever,  by  two 
sockets,  which  receive  two  of  the  pivots,  and  hold  them  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
lever,  whilst  the  other  two  pivots  project  out  sideways,  parallel  to  the  axis  » of  the 
lever,  and  upon  these  pivots  the  upper  end  of  the  cast-iron  connecting  rod  is  sus- 
pended, being  forked  us  shown  in  figure  5,  Plate  XII.,  in  order  to  reach  to  Imth 
the  pivots,  lly  this  means  the  two  latter  joints  allow  the  requisite  motion  of  the 
connecting  rod  in  its  regular  course  of  working,  whilst  the  other  two  joints  of  the 
cross,  allow  for  any  small  lateral  flexure  which  may  become  necessary  from  derange- 
ment of  the  parallelism  of  the  axis  of  the  great  lever.  The  connecting  rod  joint 
was  always  made  thus  universal,  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt ; and,  in  some  en- 
gines, the  upper  joint  pin  of  the  links  K of  the  parallel  motion  was  fitted  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  underside  of  the  great  lever ; but  in  general  that  pin  was  straight 
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and  fastened  to  the  underside  of  the  lever  by  a socket,  with  two  bolts  which  bind 
the  two  halves  of  the  socket  together  round  tl]e  middle  of  the  pin,  by  nuts  screwed 
on  the  upper  ends  of  the  bolts,  as  is  shown  in  figure  4,  plate  \1I. 

In  all  these  details  of  execution,  and  the  several  provisions  to  guard  against 
the  effects  of  wearing  and  derangement,  Mr.  Watt  showed  no  less  judgment  than 
in  the  great  outlines  of  his  invention.  We  may  compare  his  rotative  engine,  in  the 
state  above  described,  with  Neweomen’s  engine  in  its  greatest  perfection,  as  made 
by  Mr.  Smeaton,  and  considering  the  degree  of  invention  rec^uisite  to  produce  all  the 
new  properties  of  the  improved  machine,  from  its  original  state,  and  also  taking 
into  account  the  great  perfection  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  its  purpose,  the  rota- 
tive steam-engine  will  be  found  to  be  the  greatest  step  of  useful  invention  ever 
made  Iw  one  individual,  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  arts. 

Messrs,  lloulton  and  Watt  carried  on  a very  extensive  business  at  Soho,  during 
many  years,  in  manufacturing  their  patent  rotative  steam-engines  of  the  kind 
before  described.  These  engines  were  found  to  answer  so  well  fbr  impelling  the 
machinery  of  mills  and  manufactories,  that  they  were  set  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  they  contributed  very  much  to  that  great  extension  of  trade  and 
commeice  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  their  introduction,  and  which  has  been 
going  on  ever  since  with  a more  rapid  progression.  Many  engines  were  sent  abroad 
by  the  patentees,  and  were  brought  into  successful  use  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  a circumstance  highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Watt  as  an 
inventor  and  as  an  engineer,  that  his  first  double  rotative  engine  which  he  made  in 
1787  at  the  Albion  Mills,  performed  tpiite  as  well  as  any  engine  which  has  since 
been  constructed,  to  employ  steam  on  the  same  principle.  Some  important  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  modem  engines,  by  substituting  cast- 
iron,  and  stone  work,  in  place  of  wood  ; and  by  putting  the  parts  together  in 
more  substantial  modes ; but  all  those  essential  forms  and  proportions  which  affect 
the  perfonuance  of  the  machine  were  so  ascertained  by  the  first  inventor,  that  no 
improvement  ha-s  been  since  made  in  them,  and  every  departure  from  those  forms 
and  proportions  has  impaired  the  performance,  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree  (n). 

(a)  The  best  modern  steam-engines  lia.c  nearly  the  same  proportions  and  dimensions  that 
Mr.  Walt  established  for  the  furnace,  the  boiler,  the  cylinder  and  piston,  the  air-pump  and  condenser, 
and  the  pipes  to  convey  the  steam,  from  one  of  these  vessels  to  another.  The  parallel  motion,  great 
lever,  and  connecting  rod,  arc  used  to  transmit  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston,  to  the  fly- 
wheel, and  turn  round  it  with  continuou-s  rotative  motion.  The  sun  and  planet  wheels,  which 
occasioned  the  fly-wheel  to  make  two  revolutions  for  each  complete  stroke  of  the  piston,  have  been 
laid  aside,  in  favour  of  a simple  crank,  whiclv-firoduces  only  one  revolution  of  the  fly-wlieel  for  each 
stroke ; the  fly-wheel  then  requires  to  be  four  times  tlie  weight  of  that  of  the  original  plan,  to  give  it 
the  same  power  of  regulating  the  motiou.  It  is  a common  fault  to  make  the  fly-wheel  lighter  than 
four  times  the  weight  of  Mr.  Watt's  fly-wheel,  and  then  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  rendered  less 
uniform.  The  modern  engines  are  tlius  rendered  simpler,  mure  durable  and  more  easily  kept  in  order, 
hut  there  is  rather  a deficiency,  than  an  improvement  in  the  performance. 

The  four  independent  circular  valves  for  distributing  the  steam  to  the  cylinder,  have  bceu 
changed  for  two  combined  sliding  valves:  this  change  has  been  attended  with  some  advantage,  as  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  action,  ease  of  mauagement,  durahilitv,  and  above  ail  in  the  symmetry  of  external 
apmaratice;  but  the  evacuation  of  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  not  effected  so  promptly  by  the  modern 
sliding  valves,  as  by  the  original  plan  of  four  lifting  valves  j and  hence  the  useful  effect  of  the  modern 
engines  is  sensibly  less,  than  that  of  the  old  ones  of  the  same  sire,  w'hilst  the  consumption  of  fuel  is 
seusihly  greater,  so  that  the  mechanical  effect  produced  by  the  consumption  of  a given  quantity  of 
fuel,  is  considerably  iesa  in  modern  engines,  than  in  the  old  ones. 

The  substitution  of  iron  in  place  of  woo<l,  for  the  great  lever  and  for  the  fixed  framing,  are  great 
improveroeuta  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  machinery,  but  do  not_ affect  the  performance ; a wooden- 
framed  engine  being  just  as  good  as  an  iron  one,  for  so  long  as  the  wood  continues  firm  and  solid. 
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In  Mr.  Watt’s  large  rotative  engines,  the  great  lever  was  supported  upon  a 
wall  of  solid  masonry,  which  extended  across  the  house,  and  divided  it  into  two 
apartments,  one  containing  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  the  fly-wheel.  Engines  of 
3<)  horse-power  and  upwards  were  constructed  in  this  way,  but  smaller  engines 
were  set  up  in  wood  framing,  in  the  manner  represented  in  Plate  XI.  and  already 
described,  p.  455.  The  horse  engine,  which  was  usually  referred  to  as  a standard 
size,  was  always  mounted  in  such  a wooden  framing ; and  the  following  sizes  were 
also  made  in  that  manner,  4,  (>,  8,  10,  W,  l i,  Ui,  20,  24,  2(i,  and  SO  horse-power, 
the  lengths  of  the  stroke  of  the  pistons  being  from  3 to  5 and  G feet. 

It  was  common  to  place  the  wood  framed  engine  in  a house  of  more  than 
double  the  width  of  that  represented  in  the  engnnnngs,  in  order  to  have  the  boiler 
in  the  same  house,  at  the  side  of  the  engine,  instead  of  outside  the  walls  of  the 
house.  Only  one  boiler  was  used,  and  in  the  first  engines,  the  boiler  was  made  of 
copper  in  the  same  circular  form  os  was  used  by  Mr.  Smeaton  ; this  boiler  occupied 
one  comer  of  the  wide  engine-house  opposite  to  the  cylinder  of  the  engine ; and 
the  space  before  the  boiler,  opposite  to  the  sun  and  planet  wheels,  gave  access  to 
the  furnace.  The  engine  was  placed  along  one  of  the  side  wails  of  the  house,  and 
occupied  all  its  length.  The  main  cross-beam  W,  beneath  the  centre  of  the  great 
lever,  extended  all  across  the  house,  from  one  side  wall  to  the  other ; and  the  other 
cross-beams  V,  and  the  beams  X X to  support  the  cylinder,  were  worked  at  their 
ends  into  the  walls  which  enclosed  the  boiler. 

The  larger  sized  engines  of  36,  40,  45,  50,  GO,  80,  and  100  horse-power, 
having  the  lengths  of  stroke  G,  7,  8,  or  9 feet,  were  supported  by  the  masonry  of 
the  building,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  engine  representctl  in  Plate  X.,  and  de- 
scribed p.  ^6 ; viz,  the  cylinder  is  mounted  upon  a massive  pier  of  stone-work, 
and  fastened  down  thereto,  by  three  or  four  bolts,  which  pass  down  through  the 
whole  depth  of  the  pier,  to  its  foundation.  'J'he  fulcrum  of  the  great  lever  is  sus- 
tained upon  a lever  wall,  built  very  solidly,  and  the  bearings  for  the  axis  of  the 
lever,  are  held  down  by  four  long  bolts,  which  pass  down  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fulcrum  from  rising  up,  unless  it 
lifts  all  the  weight  of  the  wall ; nor  can  the  fulemm  sink,  unless  the  masonry  of  the 
wall  could  yield  to  compression.  The  spring  beams  are  worked  into  the  end  walls 
of  the  house,  in  the  manner  before  described,  and  extend  all  the  length  of  the 
building,  being  sustained  upon  the  lever  wall  in  the  middle. 

The  house  for  the  large  rotative  engine  is  long  enough  to  contain  all  the 
engine,  in  the  manner  represented  in  Plate  XI.,  but  the  lever  wall  being  built 
across  the  middle  of  the  house,  in  place  of  the  posts  V V,  it  divides  the  house  into 
two  spaces ; the  lever  wall  docs  not  rise  higher  than  the  spring  beams  U U,  so  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  house  is  all  one  room.  A floor  is  flxed  in  the  house  around 
the  cylinder,  at  a convenient  height  for  packing  the  piston,  and  another  at  the 
level  of  the  cylinder  pier,  to  give  access  to  the  working  gear : this  floor  extends 
over  the  space,  in  which  the  condensing  cistern  is  placed,  between  the  lever  wall  and 
the  cylinder  pier.  The  building  for  large  house  built  engines,  is  never  wider  than 
is  requisite  for  the  engine,  the  boiler  being  always  placed  outside  of  the  walls  of  the 
house. 

Management  qf  the  piston.  To  keep  an  engine  in  good  order,  the  state  of 
the  hemp  packing  of  the  piston  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  it  must  be  so 
managed  as  to  prevent  any  looseness  taking  place  in  the  fitting  between  the  piston 
and  the  cylinder,  for  that  would  occasion  loss  of  steam  by  leakage ; and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hemp  packing  must  never  be  fitted  too  tight  into  the  cylinder,  or 
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it  would  occasion  a loss  of  force  by  friction.  The  hemp  should  be  rammed  very 
hard  and  solidly  into  the  groove  round  the  piston,  at  first ; and  if  it  is  not  too  much 
confined  by  the  piston  cover,  the  motion  and  friction  against  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  will  loosen  the  packing  sufficiently,  after  the  piston  has  made  a few  strokes, 
so  that  it  will  work  projierly  during  the  first  two  or  three  days ; iu  that  time,  the 
hemp  will  be  consolidated  into  a mass,  so  as  to  become  rather  loose  in  the  groove, 
and  then  the  piston  cover  should  be  screwc-d  down  as  much  closer  as  is  necessary 
to  confine  the  hemp  properly  in  its  groove.  It  will  be  requisite  occasionally  to 
repeat  this  screwing  down  of  the  piston  cover,  in  order  to  make  good  for  the 
diminution  of  the  hemp,  by  the  wearing  away  of  its  outside  surface,  after  it  has 
become  settled  into  a solid  mass,  so  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  further  consolidation 
by  the  friction  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

In  a regular  course  of  working,  if  the  cylinder  is  true  and  smooth  withinside, 
and  if  the  piston  is  properly  supplied  with  grease,  the  pis-ton  cover  will  require  to 
be  screwed  down  about  once  every  fortnight,  in  order  to  keep  the  packing  solid 
and  make  up  for  its  diminution  by  wearing  at  the  outside.  If  the  cylinder  is  at 
all  untrue,  or  tapering,  or  if  the  metal  is  porous  and  spongy,  so  as  to  have  any 
small  pin  holes,  or  cavities  withinside,  then  the  hemp  packing  will  wear  away  more 
rapidly,  and  the  piston  cover  will  require  to  be  screwed  down  frequently.  The 
hemp  packing  will  require  to  be  renewed  about  every  two  or  three  months,  if  the 
cylinder  is  a good  one,  and  if  careful  management  has  been  used ; but  in  a rough 
cylinder  the  hemp  may  be  cut  away  so  fast,  as  to  occasion  great  trouble,  and  to 
render  it  imjiracticable  to  keep  the  piston  in  any  tolerable  order ; hence,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  have  a very  true  and  smoothly  polished  cylinder. 

To  give  access  to  the  piston,  the  cylinder  cover  must  be  unscrewed,  and  lifted 
up  by  the  windlass  tackles ; for  this  purpose  two  eye-bolts  arc  screwed  into  the 
upper  side  of  the  cylinder  cover,  near  its  circumference,  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
piston  rod  ; these  eyes  are  to  icceive  hooks  at  the  ends  of  two  ropes,  which  pass 
over  two  pulleys,  suspended  from  a cross-beam  in  the  roof  of  the  engine-house,  over 
the  cylinder,  and  the  other  ends  of  both  ropes  are  wound  round  the  same  roller  or 
barrel  of  the  windlass,  one  on  each  end  of  it.  This  roller  is  placed  horizontally 
and  across,  opposite  to  the  cylinder  end  of  the  great  lever,  the  pivots  of  the  roller 
being  suppoited  by  two  upright  posts  of  wood,  which  arc  erected  upon  the  spring 
beams  U U,  and  affixed  at  their  upper  ends  to  a cross-Iieam  in  the  roof.  A large 
cog-wheel  is  fixed  on  one  end  of  the  roller,  and  it  is  turned  round  by  a small  pinion, 
fixed  on  a second  axis,  which  is  mounted  lietwccn  the  two  posts,  and  which  has  a 
winch  handle  fitted  on  each  end,  for  two  or  more  men  to  turn  it  by.  'fhe  two 
ropes  which  descend  from  the  pulleys  at  the  roof,  to  the  eye-bolts  in  the  cylinder 
cover,  pass  clear  down  on  each  side  of  the  great  lever,  and  parallel  motion,  but 
within  the  spring  beams.  When  the  winch  handles  arc  turned  round,  by  two  or 
more  men,  a slow  motion  is  communicated  to  the  i-oller,  and  it  winds  up  the  two 
ropes,  with  a proportionable  increase  of  forec,  so  ns  to  lift  the  weight  of  the  cylinder 
cover,  and  slide  it  upwards  upon  the  jiiston-rod ; if  the  two  ropes  arc  properly 
adjusted  to  one  length,  they  will  take  up  the  cover  in  a horizontal  position. 

The  gasket  and  white-lead  which  is  interposed  in  the  joint  between  the 
cylinder  cover,  and  the  flange  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  becoming  dried  by  the 
heat,  will  then  adhere  to  the  iron,  and  cement  the  cover  so  very  firmly  to  the 
flange,  that  in  a large  engine  it  would  be  difficult  to  detach  the  cover  by  the 
force  of  the  windlass  alone,  although  all  the  screws  arc  removed  from  the  flange. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  take  up  the  cylinder  cover  immediately  after  the  engine 
has  ceased  working,  and  to  keep  up  the  steam  to  its  full  elasticity,  in  order  that 
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the  steam  may  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  windlass  to  lift  the  eover.  For  this  purpose 
the  engine  being  stopped  with  the  piston  very  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  fly- 
wheel must  be  turned  round  so  much,  as  to  place  the  piston  at  the  very  highest 
part  of  its  course.  All  the  four  valves  being  shut,  the  nuts  of  the  screws  around 
the  edge  of  the  cylinder  cover  are  to  be  removed,  the  ropes  of  the  windlas.s 
tackles  hooked  to  the  eyes  in  the  cylinder  cover,  and  the  force  of  the  windlass 
applied  to  lift  it ; then  by  oiMmiug  the  upper  steam-valve,  the  steam  is  admitted  into 
tne  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  acts  by  its  elastic  force,  between  the  upper 
surface  of  the  piston,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  cylinder  cover } and  as  the 
piston  cannot  descend  (because  the  centre  of  the  planet-wheel  is  exactly  under  the 
centre  of  the  sun-wheel),  the  steam  will  rarely  fail  to  force  up  the  cylinder  cover, 
and  detach  it  from  its  place,  with  little  or  no  effort  at  the  windlass. 

The  cylinder  cover  may  then  be  hoisted  up  upon  the  piston-rod,  by  the  force 
of  the  windlass,  until  it  is  raised  high  enough  to  give  access  to  the  piston  beneath 
it ; but  before  the  men  begin  to  work  at  the  piston,  the  cylinder  cover  should  be 
propped  up  very  securely,  to  avoid  any  chance  of  its  falling  down  upon  the  men. 
The  prop  is  a square  trunk  of  wood,  which  is  applied  round  the  piston-rod,  in  an 
upright  position ; it  consists  of  three  boards,  nailed  ti^ethcr  like  a trough,  of  a 
suitable  size  to  lit  round  the  piston-rod,  and  a fourth  side  is  attached  to  it,  with 
hinges  like  the  lid  of  a box,  and  it  fastens  with  hasps.  When  the  cylinder  cover 
is  raised  high  enough  up  on  the  piston-rod,  this  trough  is  applied  round  the  rod, 
so  as  to  inclose  it  within  the  trough,  which  is  fastened  by  the  hasps  of  its  lid ; 
and  then  the  cylinder  cover  is  lowered  down,  until  its  weight  rests  upon  the 
upper  end  of  the  trough,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests  upon  the  central  part  of  the 
piston  -,  this  makes  a very  secure  prop,  and  being  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  it 
IS  out  of  the  way  of  the  men. 

If  it  is  not  required  to  pack  the  piston,  but  merely  to  screw  its  cover  down,  it 
is  done  by  turning  the  screws  round,  by  a wrench  applied  to  their  square  heads ; 
the  piston  cover  is  thus  pressed  down,  with  great  force  upon  the  hemp  which  is 
lodged  in  the  groove  round  the  edge  of  the  piston,  and  the  form  of  the  top  and 
bottom  of  that  groove  being  adapted  to  cause  the  packing  to  spread  outwanls  by 
the  pressure,  it  will  expand  against  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to 
make  a close  fitting  between  them,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  compressing 
the  packing  any  more  than  is  requisite  for  that  purpose,  lest  it  should  occasion  the 
piston  to  move  with  unnecessary  friction. 

When  the  packing  of  the  piston  requires  to  be  renewed,  the  piston  cover 
must  be  lifted  out  of  its  place  by  the  windlass.  The  piston  cover  is  a flat  circular 
plate,  or  broad  ring  of  east-iron,  which  is  applied  upon  the  piston,  and  extends  over 
all  the  circumference  of  its  upper  surface ; there  is  a large  circular  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  cover,  which  reduces  it  to  a broad  flat  ring,  and  the  underside  of  this 
ring  has  a deep  rim  projecting  downwards,  all  round  its  circumference,  so  as  to  fit 
round  over  the  circumference  of  the  upper  part  of  the  piston,  in  order  to  fill  up, 
and  cover  over,  the  annular  groove,  or  space  between  the  edge  of  the  piston  and 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  where  the  hemp  packing  is  to  be  lodged  (sec  a section  of 
the  piston  and  its  cover  at  J J in  figure  8,  Plate  XIII.).  The  lower  part  of  the 
piston  is  foiTiicd  with  a projecting  rim,  which  is  laroje  enough  to  fill  the  cylinder, 
and  form  the  bottom  of  the  annular  groove,  whilst  the  projecting  rim  at  the  under 
side  of  the  piston  cover,  which  also  fills  the  cylinder,  forms  the  top  of  that  groove. 
The  circular  edge  of  the  projecting  rim  at  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  piston  cover,  are  turned  in  a lathe  and  accurately  fitted  into  the  cylinder, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  hemp  passing  those  edges  and  getting  out  of  its  groove.  The 
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piston  cover  is  confined  by  means  of  four,  six,  or  eieht  screws,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  engine,  which  |>ass  down  through  the  flat  plate  of  the  cover,  and  screw 
into  nuts  which  are  fixed  into  the  cast-iron  piston ; these  screws  have  square 
heads  to  turn  them  with  a wrench,  and  then  they  force  the  projecting  rim  of  the 
cover  down  u)>on  the  hemp  which  is  contained  in  the  groove,  so  as  to  compress  it 
very  forcibly ; and  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  that  groove  being  made  rounding 
or  inclined,  the  pressure  has  a tendency  to  spread  the  packing  outwards,  against 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  To  take  up  the  piston  cover  after  the  cylinder  cover 
is  raised  and  propped  up,  two  temporary  eye-bolts  are  screwed  into  two  holes  tapped 
into  it,  at  opposite  sides  of  its  circumference  ; these  eyes  receive  the  hooks  of  the 
windlass  tackles  by  which  the  ring  can  be  lifted  up  out  of  the  groove,  in  order  to 
take  out  the  old  packing,  and  put  in  new. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  windlasses  to  small  engines  of  ten  or  twelve  horse- 
l>owcr,  such  as  is  represented  in  Plate  XL,  because  the  cylinder  cover,  after  it  has 
been  detached  by  the  force  of  the  steam,  may  be  lifted  up  by  turning  the  fly- 
wheel round.  The  piston  being  first  placed  near  to  the.bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  cover  may  be  fastened  by  a rope  to  the  joint-pin  0 of  the  parallel  motion,  and 
then  by  turning  the  fly-wheel  round,  the  cover  may  be  raised  up,  along  with 
the  piston,  and  afterwards  let  down  again  by  the  same  means.  The  piston  cover 
being  light,  may  be  lifted  out  by  two  men,  without  tackle. 

Manner  q/’  packing  the  piston.  The  hemp  which  is  used  for  packing  the 
piston,  is  prepared  by  first  spinning  it  into  large  threads,  or  yams,  about  of  an 
mch  diameter ; about  SO  or  36  of  these  yarns  are  then  twisted  together,  to  form 
a round  strand  of  about  1^  inch  diameter,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  in- 
tendeil  to  form  a rope,  except  that  the  hemp  is  not  twisted  so  hard  as  for  a rope ; 
lastly,  four  or  five  of  these  strands  are  plaited  together,  and  form  what  is  called  a 
gasket,  or  soft  flat  plaited  band,  about  1 4 inch  thick,  by  3^  inches  broad,  which 
IS  adapted  to  fill  the  annular  groove  round  the  piston ; this  groove  being  about 
2 inches  wide  between  the  cylinder  and  the  piston,  the  gasket  when  bent  circularly, 
and  rammed  down  flat  ways  into  the  groove,  will  fill  the  same  very  completely. 

The  gasket  is  eoiled  spirally  round  the  piston,  each  coil  lying  upon  those 
beneath  it,  until  the  depth  of  the  groove  is  filled  up.  The  end  of  the  gasket  which 
is  first  put  in,  to  fill  the  narrow  bottom  of  the  groove,  is  made  of  a smaller  size,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  yarns  in  each  strand ; and  when  one  coil  of  the  small 
part  of  the  gasket  is  rammed  in,  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  a second  coil  of 
the  same  gawet,  but  which  is  of  a larger  size,  is  put  in  and  rammed  down,  and 
then  a third  coil  which  is  of  the  full  size.  Every  coil  that  is  put  in,  is  well  rammed 
down  before  another  coil  is  laid  upon  it.  The  best  plan  of  ramming  down  the 
packing  for  a small  engine,  is  with  a drift  of  hard  wood  inserted  into  the  groove, 
over  the  hemp,  and  driven  by  a mallet ; but  as  this  is  tedious  for  a large  engine, 
which  requires  a great  deal  of  ramming,  it  is  usual  to  employ  an  iron  rammer  with 
a long  handle,  which  the  man  holds  in  both  hands,  and  applying  it  in  an  upright 
jmsition  against  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  he  rams  it  down  upon  the  hemp  with 
hard  blows,  taking  care  to  strike  verticallj^  so  as  to  avoid  battering  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder,  or  the  edge  of  the  piston.  The  gasket  should  be  rammed  down  very 
solid,  and  it  is  usual  to  sprinkle  black-lead  powder,  and  to  smear  tallow-grease  upon 
the  different  coils  of  the  gasket,  to  fill  up  the  interstices,  and  more  effectually 
prevent  tlie  penetration  of  the  steam  or  melted  grease  through  the  packing. 

If  the  gasket  happens  to  be  in  two  or  three  lengths,  the  ends  where  the  lengths 
join,  should  be  neatly  tapered  away,  and  overlapped,  so  as  to  make  up  the  same 
thickness  as  the  other  part  of  the  gasket.  In  Ailing  and  ramming  the  gasket, 
particular  care  must  be  taken,  to  insert  an  equal  quantity  at  every  part  of  the 
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circumference  of  the  piston,  so  as  not  to  force  it  against  any  one  side  of  the  cy- 
linder ; for  it  is  not  intended  that  the  iron  rims  at  the  ton  and  bottom  of  the  piston 
should  touch  the  cylinder  at  all,  but  only  the  hemp  which  is  included  between 
those  rims ; and  this  may  be  done  if  the  packing  is  carefully  applied.  An  iron 
gauge  should  be  tilted  into  the  width  of  the  groove,  when  the  piston  occupies  the 
exact  centre  of  the  cylinder ; and  by  occasionally  inserting  this  gauge  into  the 
groove  at  different  places,  during  the  operation,  it  will  be  observed  if  the  packing 
IS  becoming  too  full  at  any  one  part,  and  it  may  be  corrected  accordingly. 

When  the  groove  is  thus  tilled  with  coils  of  gasket,  the  piston  cover  may  be 
lowered  down  into  its  place,  and  fastened  down  by  its  screws,  with  a sufficient 
pressure  to  confine  the  hemp.  These  screws  are  liable  to  work  loose,  and  turn 
back,  in  a double  engine,  by  the  continual  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston  ; but 
to  prevent  this,  a circular  ring  of  iron  plate  is  applied  over  the  heads  of  all  the 
screws  ; and  this  ring  has  a suitable  number  of  square  holes  cut  through  it,  to  fit 
round  and  encompass  the  s<|uarc  heads  of  the  screws,  and  thus  confine  them,  so  that 
they  cannot  turn  round,  until  the  ring  is  lifted  u)>  clear  above  the  heads. 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  p.  327i  that  the  hemp  packing  is  not  soft  or 
clastic,  but  that  it  forms  a solid  plug  of  a very  hanl  ligneous  substance,  which  is 
accurately  fitted  into  the  cylinder  by  moulding  it  therein,  and  which  can  at  all 
times  be  restored  to  its  original  size,  by  moulding  it  anew  into  its  place.  Hence 
the  exactness  of  the  fitting  depends  chiclly  upon  the  accui-acy  and  polish  of  the 
cylinder. 

At  first  starting  the  piston  with  fresh  packing,  it  moves  exceedingly  stiff,  but 
it  soon  works  itself  free,  because  the  hardest  contact  at  first,  is  in  the  prominent 
parts  of  the  folds  or  plaits  of  the  gasket,  but  the  friction  soon  produces  a uniformity 
of  bearing.  By  the  above  method  of  applying  the  hemp  around  the  piston,  all  the 
fibres  arc  bent  or  doubled  into  loops,  or  small  spiral  coils;  and  the  convex  folded 
parts  of  those  loops,  form  the  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
so  that  the  rubbing  action  which  they  must  endure,  when  the  piston  moves  up 
and  down,  is  in  a direction  obli(;uely  across  the  lengths  of  the  fibres.  The  hemp 
is  found  to  resist  wearing  for  a long  time  in  this  way,  and  when  the  first  or  outside 
fibres  arc  worn  through  at  the  folds,  the  other  fibres,  which  are  behind  them,  make 
good  the  fitting,  whilst  the  stumps  or  ends  of  the  worn  fibres  apply  to  the  cylinder, 
so  as  to  make  a still  better  fittiug  between  the  folds  of  the  plaits,  and  at  the  edges 
of  the  different  coils  of  gasket.  For  this  reason,  the  fitting  of  the  piston  is  im- 
proved by  the  wearing  t)f  the  hemp  to  a certain  extent,  provided  that  a suitable 
compression  is  always  preserved,  by  screwing  down  the  piston  cover  as  often  as  is 
necessary. 

The  outside  of  the  hemp  packing,  where  it  applies  to  the  inside  of  the  cylinder, 
being  composed  of  successive  coils  of  gasket,  it  will  be  most  solid  and  hard  at 
the  middle  part  of  the  thickness  of  each  coil,  and  less  dense  at  the  edges  and  in 
the  jointings  between  the  coils  ; this  difference  of  solidity  diminishes  as  the  packing 
wears  away ; but  after  a certain  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  the  gasket  is  worn 
away  from  the  outer  edge,  the  pressure  of  the  piston  cover,  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  expand  the  hemp  outwards,  sufficiently  to  fill  the  cylinder,  and  then  the  pack- 
ing must  be  renewed. 

The  ]>istoiis  of  engines  which  work  with  a short  stroke,  and  make  a great 
number  of  reciprocations,  arc  observed  to  wear  out  their  packing  sooner  than 
cugincs  with  a long  stroke,  which  make  fewer  reciprocations ; although  the  pistons 
of  the  latter  pass  through  the  greatest  space  in  a given  time.  'Ine  packing  of 
single  engines  is  found  to  last  longer  than  that  of  double  engines,  because  the  strain 
being  always  in  one  direction  in  a single  engine,  the  paclung  settles  down  more 
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securely  in  its  groove,  and  does  not  require  so  much  confinement  by  the  piston 
cover ; but  in  double  engines,  if  the  packing  is  in  the  least  degree  loose,  the  steam 
will  alternately  press  it  upwards  and  downwards,  towards  the  top  or  the  bottom  of 
the  groove,  so  as  to  unsettle  it,  and  facilitate  the  wearing  of  the  hemp.  This  is 
shown  by  the  necessity  of  confining  the  screws  of  the  piston  cover  from  turning 
back,  but  such  a provision  is  not  essential  in  single  engines. 

Manner  of  packing  the  air-pump  bucket,  'ITie  edge  of  the  bucket  has  a 
groove  formed  round  it,  which  is  filled  by  winding  a small  gasket  spirally  round  in 
the  groove,  until  it  is  quite  filled ; this  is  done  when  the  bucket  is  drawn  out  of 
the  barrel : the  hemp  is  consolidated  by  striking  it  with  a mallet  as  it  is  wound  on  ; 
the  ends  of  the  gasket  are  secured  by  inserting  them  into  holes  in  the  edges  of  the 
groove,  and  fastening  them  in,  by  driving  wooden  pegs  into  those  holes  at  the  side 
of  the  gasket.  The  gasket  is  also  secured  in  other  parts  of  the  groove,  by  ilriving 
wooden  pegs  through  it,  into  holes  in  the  iron  bucket.  When  the  packing  is 
finished,  the  bucket  is  lowered  down  into  the  barrel  of  the  air-pump,  which  is  made 
rather  larger  at  the  upper  part,  above  the  part  where  the  bucket  works,  and  that 
enlaiged  part  joins  to  the  working  part  of  the  barrel  with  a bell  mouth,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  bucket  into  the  barrel. 

This  method  of  packing  the  air-pump  bucket  for  a large  engine  is  very  trouble- 
some, particularly  when  the  inside  of  the  barrel  becomes  worn  by  long  use,  so  as 
to  be  a little  larger  in  the  working  part,  than  at  the  top  ; it  is  then  impracticable  to 
insert  the  bucket  with  a sufficiency  of  packing  about  it,  to  make  it  fit  tight.  It  is  a 
much  better  method  to  apply  a packing  ring  to  the  air-pump  bucket,  with  screws 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  piston,  and  then  the  bucket  may  be  packed  without 
drawing  it  out ; but  this  was  not  the  practice  of  Messrs,  lloulton  and  Watt  in  their 
engines,  and  has  only  been  very  lately  adopted. 

Method  qf  proving  the  piston  and  valves.  It  is  necessary  to  make  occasional 
trials  of  the  piston  and  valves,  to  ascertain  whether  they  fit  tight,  or  whether  they 
will  allow  steam  to  pass.  For  this  purpose,  the  rteam  must  be  kept  up  to  its  full 
elasticity,  after  the  engine  is  stopped  ; and  the  doors  or  covers  for  the  two  exhaust- 
ing boxes  h and  i must  be  removed,  by  unscrewing  the  nuts  from  the  two  bolts 
which  confine  each  cover  in  its  place.  Two  pieces  of  wood  may  be  applied  across 
the  framing,  between  the  arms  of  the  fly-wheel,  to  prevent  it  from  turning  round  ; 
and  then  by  moving  the  handles  r and  s,  so  as  to  alternately  open  cither  pair  of  the 
steam  and  exhausting  valves,  it  will  be  seen  if  the  fittings  are  tight ; for  if  they  are 
not,  the  steam  will  issue  through  the  open  dooi*s  h or  i. 

For  instance,  if  both  the  handles  r and  s arc  raised,  as  in  fig.  8,  Plate  XIII., 
the  steam  will  be  admitted  through  the  upper  steam-valve  h into  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  so  as  to  press  downwards  upon  the  piston,  and  also  upon  the  upper  ex- 
hausting valve  at  h ; then  if  the  packing  of  tlic  piston  is  leaky,  the  steam  which 
passes  by  it  will  issue  from  the  lower  opening  at  i,  after  passing  through  the  lower 
exhausting  valve  i,  which  is  open.  Also  if  the  upjicr  exhausting  valve  h is  leaky, 
the  steam  which  escapes  through  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  blow  out  through  the 
upper  opening  at  h.  If  no  steam  whatever  escapes  through  the  lower  ojiening  i, 
the  same  trial  also  proves  that  the  lower  steam  valve  e is  ti{^t,  as  well  as  the  piston. 

The  two  handles  r and  s may  then  be  put  down,  as  in  fig.  9,  and  the  steam 
will  be  admitted  through  the  lower  steam-valve  e into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
so  as  to  press  upwards  beneath  the  piston,  and  also  upon  the  lower  exhausting-valve 
I : if  that  valve  is  leaky,  the  steam  will  issue  at  the  lower  ojiening  i ; and  if  the 
piston  or  the  upper  steam-valve  6 are  leaky,  the  steam  will  escape  at  the  upper 
opening  h. 

If  steam  does  escape  during  these  trials,  it  may  still  remain  uncertain  whether 
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the  leakage  is  through  the  stcam-Talvcs,  or  by  the  piston.  If  the  leakage  is  con. 
siderablc,  it  will  most  probably  be  through  the  piston,  because  the  valves  can 
scarcely  ever  be  so  leaky  as  to  allow  a very  considerable  quantity  of  steam  to  pass. 
Also  if  the  leakage  is  found  by  rcix-ated  trials  to  be  as  great  when  the  valves  are 
placed  in  the  position,  fig.  9,  for  making  the  up  stroke,  as  when  they  are  set  like 
fig.  8 for  the  down  stroke,  then  it  is  most  likely  that  the  leakage  is  in  the  piston. 
The  sound  of  the  steam  which  escapes,  will  also  afford  some  indication  of  the  place 
of  the  leakage. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  cylinder  cover  should  be  taken  up,  to  expose 
the  piston,  and  then  the  valves  being  placed  properly  for  making  the  upward  stroke, 
as  in  fig.  9,  the  state  of  the  packing  will  be  apparent,  and  the  defective  part  of  the 
circumference  will  show  itself,  if  there  is  any  leakage.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tightness  of  the  upper  steam-valve  b will  be  proved  ; for  if  any  steam  leaks  through 
that  valve,  it  will  issue  through  the  pas-sage  c,  and  show  itself  in  the  open  cylinder. 

'When  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  steam-valves,  without  reference 
to  that  of  the  piston,  the  two  covers  to  the  middle  compartments  c and  f of  the 
nossels  must  be  removed,  and  then  both  the  steam-valves  being  shut,  the  steam  will 
i.ssuc  at  the  openings,  if  there  is  any  leakage,  and  it  may  be  seen  where  it  proceeds 
from'.  The  tightness  of  the  throttle-valve  may  be  tried  at  the  same  time,  by  closing 
it,  and  then  by  opening  one  or  both  of  the  steam-valves  h or  e,  the  quantity  of  steam 
which  passes  by  the  throttle-valve  may  be  observed.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
throttle-valve  will  fit  i^uite  tight ; for  it  is  of  no  consequence  if  it  docs  allow  a 
little  steam  to  pass  by  it ; but  it  ought  to  move  very  freely,  without  any  danger 
of  sticking  when  it  is  shut. 

In  making  these  trials  of  the  valves,  they  should  be  repeatedly  opened  to  their 
full  extent,  and  then  shut  again,  with  a similar  motion  to  that  of  their  regular 
action  in  working ; this  is  to  prove  that  they  will  always  drop  correctly  into  their 
seats,  for  if  the  spindles  of  the  valves  are  worn  very  loose  in  their  sockets,  the  valves 
may  be  subject  to  drop  on  one  side  of  their  seats  occasionally,  so  as  to  leak  ; al- 
though they  may  fit  tolerably,  when  they  happen  to  fall  correctly  into  their  places. 
^Vhenever  this  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  sockets  for  the  spindles  of  the  valves 
ought  to  be  refitted.  The  state  of  the  fitting  of  the  spindles  of  the  valves  should 
be  occasionally  examined,  by  actual  inspection  of  the  valves  through  the  doors  of 
the  nossels  j for  if  the  spindles  wear  loose,  the  fittings  of  the  circumferences  of  the 
valves  miLst  soon  he  destroyed,  owing  to  the  valves  frequently  dropping  to  one  side 
of  their  scats,  and  afterwards  sliding  and  settling  into  their  places  by  the  pres.sure 
of  the  steam,  the  conical  fitting  will  thus  be  worn  out  of  the  true  circular  form.  It 
is  of  essential  importance  to  the  good  management  of  an  engine,  to  prevent  any 
looseness  taking  place  in  the  spindles  of  the  valves,  for  that  is  the  part  where  their 
defective  fitting  commences. 

If  an  engine  is  required  to  be  in  good  order,  there  should  not  he  any  sensible 
leakage  through  tlie  valves,  or  the  piston,  during  these  trials  ; for  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  that  when  the  engine  is  at  work,  the  pressure  with  which  the  steam  will 
be  urged  through  any  leaks,  will  be  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  takes  place  during 
the  trials,  because  there  is  then  no  exhaustion  or  vacuum.  To  make  the  trials  as 
efficacious  as  possible  in  that  respect,  an  extra  weight  may  be  applied  on  the  stem 
of  the  safety-valve  V,  and  the  steam  should  be  kept  up  to  the  greatest  elasticity 
above  the  atmospherical  pressure,  that  the  height  of  the  feeding  cistern  T of  the 
boiler  will  permit. 

Also,  in  trying  the  piston,  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
cylinder,  the  piston  should  be  placed  succc-ssively  at  different  parts  of  its  course,  by 
turning  the  fly-wheel  round  ; and  the  trials  should  be  repeated  at  each  place,  viz. 
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at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  bottom.  The  friction  of  the 
packing  of  the  piston  may  be  tried,  by  a suitable  number  of  men  applyinj'  their 
strength  to  the  rim  and  arms  of  the  fly-wheel,  to  heave  it  slowly  round ; and  they 
can  judge  whether  it  requires  the  same  exertion  to  turn  it,  as  it  did  on  former 
occasions,  when  the  piston  was  known  to  l>e  in  good  working  condition. 

The  above  methods  of  trial  will  prove  all  the  joints  of  the  cylinder  and  nosscis, 
as  well  as  the  fittings  of  the  piston  and  valves.  The  state  of  the  joints  of  the  con- 
densing apparatus  may  be  known  by  means  of  the  barometer  which  is  connected 
with  the  condenser,  sec  p.  .377»  »nd  I’latc  XI.  When  the  engine  is  about  to  stop 
working,  the  height  at  which  the  column  of  mercury  stands  in  the  barometer  tube 
should  be  noted  ; and  after  the  engine  is  stopped,  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
mercury  subsides,  will  show  the  extent  of  the  leakage.  To  make  this  trial  most 
effective,  the  water  should  be  allowed  to  run  out  of  the  condensing  cistern  G,  as 
soon  as  the  engine  is  stopped,  by  opening  a plug,  which  is  provided  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern  for  that  purpose.  The  external  air  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into 
the  condenser  through  the  defective  joints,  so  as  to  let  the  mercury  fall  more  ra- 
pidly than  when  water  entered.  A tolerable  judgment  may  at  all  times  tie  formed 
of  the  state  of  the  condensing  apparatus,  by  the  facility  with  which  the  engine  may 
Im:  set  to  work  again,  after  it  has  been  stopped,  and  remained  some  time  at  rest.  If 
the  joints  are  good  it  may  start  very  well,  without  blowing  through,  after  standing 
two  hours  ; but  if  there  are  considerable  leaks,  the  condenser  may  require  clearing 
by  blowing  through,  when  the  engine  has  only  stood  half  an  hour,  or  still  less. 
Even  though  the  leakage  may  be  to  that  extent,  it  will  not  materially  impair  the  per- 
formance of  the  engine,  because  all  the  joints  ought  to  be  immerseil  in  the  water 
in  the  condensing  cistern  G,  and  the  leakage  of  water  into  the  condenser  does  no 
harm,  for  it  is  only  in  lieu  of  a part  of  the  injection. 


Mr.  Watt's  Indicator,  or  Instrument  to  show  the  Force  actually  exerted  by  the 
Piston  of  his  Engine,  when  it  is  at  work. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  468)  that  the  evacuation  of  the  steam  from  the 
cylinder  is  progressive,  and  that  the  degree  of  exhaustion  within  the  cylinder  varies 
very  considerably  during  the  motion  of  the  piston,  so  that  it  is  only  towards  the 
termination  of  its  course,  that  the  cylinder  becomes  exhausted,  to  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  rarefaction  as  is  continually  maintained  within  the  condenser.  The  baro- 
meter, which  is  connected  with  the  condenser,  is  well  adapted  to  show  the  degree 
of  exhaustion  within  the  condenser,  where  the  variations  of  that  exhaustion,  during 
each  stroke  of  the  engine,  are  inconsiderable  and  gradual,  see  p.  37flj  but  if  the 
same  kind  of  barometer  were  to  be  connected  with  the  cylinder,  the  great  and  rapid 
changes  of  elasticity  of  the  steam,  whilst  in  the  act  of  escaping  from  the  cylinder 
during  its  evacuation,  would  cause  such  great  oscillations  of  the  column  of  mercury, 
at  difl"rent  periods  of  the  stroke,  as  to  prevent  any  correct  observations. 

Mr.  Watt  was,  therefore,  led  to  contrive  a different  instrument,  or  barometer 
gauge,  which  should  be  less  subject  to  vibration  than  a mercurial  column,  and  which 
should  be  capable  of  showing  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  degree  of  exhaustion 
within  the  cylinder,  at  all  periods  of  the  course  of  the  piston.  This  instrument, 
which  he  called  the  Indicator,  is  found  to  answer  the  end  sufficiently. 

Mr.  Watt’s  indicator  is  a small  cylinder  like  a syringe,  about  an  inch  diameter, 
and  six  inches  long,  very  accurately  bored  withinsidc,  and  fitted  with  a solid  piston, 
which  slides  very  easily  in  the  cylinder,  and  fits  tolerably  tight,  by  the  aid  of  oil 
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poured  upon  the  piston.  The  stem  of  the  piston  is  guided  and  retained  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  it  will  not  be  liable  to  jam,  and  cause 
unnecessary  friction  in  its  motion.  The  bottom  of  this  little  cylinder  terminates  with 
a cock,  and  a small  projecting  pipe,  the  end  of  which  is  of  a conical  form,  that  it 
may  be  inserted  into  a hole  drilled  through  the  metal  of  the  engine  cylinder,  near 
one  of  its  ends,  or  else  through  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  or  through  the  bottom  : 
and  then,  by  opening  the  cock,  a free  communication  will  be  formed  between  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  and  that  of  the  indicator.  The  upper  end  of 
the  small  cylinder  is  open,  to  admit  the  atmospheric  air  to  act  freely  upon  its  piston. 

The  cylinder  of  the  indicator  is  fixed  to  a frame  of  metal  or  wood,  wliich  is 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  which  extends  beyond  its  top,  or 
oi>cn  end  ; a spiral  worm  spring,  which  is  coiled  into  a cylindrical  form,  like  that  of 
a spring  steelyard,  is  fastened  w ith  one  end  to  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  and  the 
other  end  of  the  same  spring  is  fastened  to  the  upper  end  of  the  piston  rod  of  the 
indicator.  This  spring  is  made  of  such  a strength,  that  when  the  indicator  cylinder 
is  quite  exhausted,  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  small 
piston  of  the  indicator,  will  extend  the  spiral  spring  so  much,  as  to  force  the  |)iston 
down  into  the  cylinder,  to  within  an  inch  of  its  bottom  : or  when  the  cylinder  is 
filled  with  steam  of  a greater  elasticity  than  that  of  the  atmospheric  air,  the  pres- 
sure of  that  steam  will  force  the  piston  up  in  the  cylinder,  and  compress  the  spiral 
spring. 

.\n  index  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  piston  rod  of  the  indicator,  and  points  to  a 
scale  which  is  formed  upon  the  frame;  this  scale  is  divided  in  the  following  manner. 
A point  is  marked  where  that  index  stands,  when  the  cylinder  is  ojicn  at  lioth  ends, 
so  as  to  admit  the  air  to  act  freely  upon  both  sides  of  the  piston,  the  spring  then 
assumes  its  quiescent  position,  and  this  forms  the  zero  of  the  scale;  other  points 
are  next  marked,  by  connecting  the  pipe  of  the  indicator  with  the  receiver  of  a 

rincumatic  air-pump,  which  has  a mercurial  barometer  attached  to  it ; the  cy- 
inder  being  cxnausted  by  the  air-pump,  to  different  degrees  of  rarefaction  (which 
are  determined  by  the  barometer),  corresponding  divisions  arc  marked  on  the  scale, 
at  the  places  to  wliich  the  index  points  in  each  case.  A number  of  principal  points 
for  the  scale  being  thus  detcrmineil,  the  rest  of  the  divisions  are  filled  up,  so  as  to 
indicate  what  dt^ec  of  exhaustion  is  made  within  the  small  cylinder ; the  pressure 
which  is  exerted  against  the  small  piston  being  expressed  in  pounds  jiersipiarc  inch 
of  its  surface.  The  scale  is  also  continued  beyond  the  zero,  or  quiescent  position  of 
the  spring,  in  order  to  measure  the  elasticity  of  any  steam,  stronger  than  the  atmo- 
sphere, with  which  the  cylinder  may  be  filled.  These  divisions  arc  likewise  adapted 
to  express  the  pressure  which  is  exerted  against  the  small  piston,  in  pounds  jier 
square  inch. 

When  the  power  of  a steam-engine  is  to  be  tried  by  this  indicator,  its  pipe  is 
ilriven  tight  into  the  hole  in  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  and  oil  is  pourctl  upon 
the  small  piston,  to  make  it  tight ; then  the  engine  being  set  to  work,  and  the  cock 
opened,  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  of  the  indicator,  communicates  with  thaM»f  the 
cylinder  of  the  engine.  At  every  stroke,  when  the  steam  is  admitted  into  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  to  impel  the  piston  downwards,  the  index  of  the  indicator  will  point 
out  on  the  scale  what  is  the  elasticity  of  that  steam  ; whether  it  is  greater  or  less 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  how  much  greater  or  less,  in  pounds  per  square 
inch.  And  as  soon  as  the  upper  exhausting-valve  of  the  engine  is  opened,  to  ex- 
haust the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  make  the  upwards  stroke,  the  indicator 
cylinder  partakes  of  that  exhaustion,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  its  jiiston 
extends  the  spring,  and  forces  the  piston  down  into  the  cylinder ; the  index  shows 
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on  the  scale  wimt  the  extent  of  the  exhaustion  is,  and  at  what  rate  it  proceeds 
during  the  motion  of  the  piston  of  the  engine,  from  the  plenum,  or  full  charge  of 
steam,  to  tlie  vacuum,  or  greatest  exhaustion.  When  the  steam  is  readmitted  into 
the  engine  cylinder,  to  return  its  piston,  then  the  spring  restores  the  little  piston 
suddenly  to  its  former  position. 

The  small  cylinder  mid  piston  of  the  indicator,  therefore,  fonns  a correct  work- 
ing  model  of  the  cylinder  ahd  piston  of  the  engine,  and  the  force  which  is  exerted 
by  the  steam,  upon  both  the  pistons,  is  actually  measured  at  all  times  by  the  indicator 
spring ; and  the  pressure  is  pointed  out  by  the  index,  in  |iounds  per  square  inch. 
The  motion  of  the  indicator  piston,  and  of  the  index,  along  the  scale,  is  very  rapid 
at  first ; and  it  continues  to  move  slowly  till  the  piston  of  the  engine  has  finished  its 
course,  so  that  it  requires  an  attentive  examination  to  determine  the  extreme  ex- 
haustion ; and  what  the  mean  state  of  that  exhaustion  is  during  the  whole  of  the 
stroke,  must  be  guessed  at,  but  after  sonic  practice  it  may  be  estimated  with  tole- 
rable precision. 

When  the  exhaustion  begins,  the  index  moves  quickly  along  the  scale,  from  near 
its  zero ; and  by  the  time  that  the  piston  of  the  engine  has  run  through  about  one- 
third  of  its  course,  the  index  becomes  almost  stationary,  having  reached  nearly  the 
lowest  division  to  which  it  will  descend.  The  quickness  of  the  motion  with  which 
the  index  passes  over  the  divisions  at  first,  show's  the  promptitude  of  the  exhaustion, 
and  whether  the  working  gear  of  the  engine  is  properly  adjusted  according  to  the 
principles  explained  at  p.  4(i!).  When  the  steam  is  readmitted  into  the  cylinder  of 
the  engine,  the  index  of  the  indicator  shoots  up  quite  suddenly  along  the  scale, 
and  then  remains  very  nearly  stationary  during  all  the  stroke  of  the  engine. 

The  observations  which  are  thus  taken  by  the  indicator  are  proper  data  for 
calculating  the  force  which  is  exerted  by  the  engine,  when  it  is  at  work,  for  they 
show  the  degree  of  the  plenum  of  steam,  and  also  of  the  exhaustion  of  that  steam 
which  is  produced  altcniately  in  one  end  of  the  engine  cylinder ; it  may  be  as- 
sumed, that  the  same  effect  takes  place  in  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  ; or  if 
there  is  any  doubt,  the  indicator  may  be  also  applied  to  that  other  end,  and  siinilar 
trials  made  with  it. 


oliservinji^  tlie  indi*x  of  the  indicator,  the  mean  6tate  of  exhaustion  within  the  enf^iiic  c)'Hndcr, 
during  all  the  niotiou  uf  the  piston,  ron^'  be  estimated  in  pound!)  per  square  inch,  lev  than  the  atmtv 
spheric  prcMure  ; and  the  mean  elasticity  of  the  steam,  with  which  the  ct’Iindcr  is  fillod,  during  the 
pUtmiro,  to  impel  the  piston,  lietnff  also  obs^^rved  ; if  that  elasticity  is  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
It  must  he  de<lucte<l  from  tin;  exhaustion;  or  if  tlie  elasticity  of  the  steam,  doriniK:  the  plenum,  is 
greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  then  it  must  be  added  to  the  cximuatiun.  The  sum  of  the  ex- 
haiutioii  and  the  plenum,  or  their  difTercnce,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  represent  the  unbalanced  pres- 
sure actually  exerted  by  the  steam,  against  each  square  inch  uf  the  surface  of  the  piston  in  pounds. 

From  this  actual  pressure  a suitable  deduction  must  be  made,  on  account  of  the  force  which  is 
uecesmriiy  cxpcndctl  in  overotrniing  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine  itself,  and  in  work- 
ing the  air-pumu  and  odd  water-pump,  &c. 

This  fonv  hus  been  determined,  by  many  trials  of  Mr.  Watt's  engiues»  to  U‘  between  2^  pounds 
per  (Ujiiare  inch  of  the  piston,  for  the  smallest  and  worst  conditioned  engines;  and  pounds  in  the 
largest,  and  best  inanai^  engines.  When  this  deduction  is  made,  tlie  remaiuder  will  represent  the 
cflectire  force  exerted  in  |>outids,  by  each  Mpiarc  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  piston,  that  is,  the  force 
which  the  engine  will  realize,  and  actually  exert  to  impel  the  machinery,  which  is  connected  with  the 
extreme  end  o(  the  axis  of  its  fly-wheel. 

The  calculation  of  the  power  of  the  engine  in  horse  |M>wer,  may  then  be  made,  according  to  the 
second  rule  given  in  p.  -MO.  The  result  of  the  observations  made  with  the  indicator,  and  summed  up 
as  above,  with  the  proper  deduction  for  friction,  must  be  used  as  the  effective  presaure  u|>on  the 
piston  in  pounds  per  square  inch  (exclusive  of  friction),  as  is  directed  in  that  rule. 

K.ramplr  oj the  use  ttf  Mf.  U’atf'i  Indicatcr.  Suppose  that  the  indicator  is  apjdied  to  a hole  in 
the  cover  of  the  cylinder  of  a double  acting  rotative  engine  ; that  cylinder  being  24  iochea  diameter. 
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ami  its  piaton  beiti^  adapted  tn  nialie  a atroke  of  5 feet.  Suppoac  that  the  trial  ia  made  when  the  pia> 
ton  is  working  at  the  rate  of  20  dmihic  strokes  per  minute,  so  as  tn  more  thmiif;h  200  feet  per  minute ; 
and  that  the  indicator  tlieu  shows  the  extreme  exhaustion  within  the  cylinder  at  the  termination  of  the 
stroke,  to  Ite  12^  pounds  per  tw|uare  inch,  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Sup(»ose  also,  that 
the  mean  state  m the  exhaustion  dnrinit  all  the  course  of  the  piston,  is  estimated  (byohserring  the  in- 
dicator in  the  manner  shore  des(.ribetl)  at  t)|  lbs.  {ter  S4|Uare  inch  less  than  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the 
mean  state  of  exhaustion  is  alxiut  ‘8  tenths  of  the  6nal  or  greatest  exhaustion.  Lastly,  stip|Mise  that 
the  indicator  shows  that  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  with  which  the  cylinder  is  fdletl,  durinjt  the  plenum, 
to  impel  the  piston,  is  half  a pound  (ler  sr|uarc  inch  less  than  the  ela.sticity  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

L'pon  these  data  the  effectire  force,  and  the  mechanical  pou  er  exerted  hy  the  engine,  may  Ire  coni- 
pute.1  in  the  following  manner.  The  unhalanccd  pressure  actually  exerted  upon  each  Mjiiare  inch  of  the 

ftisU.D  is  (9*75  lbs.  — "Albs.  s=)  fl'Mlhs  ; fntm  which  deduct  l-rAlhs.  on  account  of  friction,  and  it 
i-ares  7*6  lbs.  per  stinare  inch  edectire  pressure,  exclusire  of  friction ; that  is,  the  engine  will  orer- 
comc  a resistance  which  is  eipial  to  74  {muiids  to  each  stjuare  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  ni.ston.  Then, 
by  the  rule  (p.  410)  24  inches  diameter,  squared  is  57b  circular  inches  area,  x 200  feet  motion  per 
minute  s 1 15  200  cylindrical  inch  feet  of  steam  exjwnded  jicr  minute,  by  the  motion  of  the  juston, 
X 7'S  lbs.  per  wjuare  inch  effective  pressure  (exclusive  of  friction)  = h6t  000  H-  42  000  =:  20*57 
horse  power  exerted  hy  the  engine  to  turn  machinery.  Or  by  the  sliding  rule. 


Cnkuhtien, 


.Sliding  1 C (200  ft.  per  min,  x 7 A lbs,  per  squ.  inc.  =)  1 500  20  « horse  power 

Rule  / 1)  gauge  point  205  24  inches  diam. 


Tlic  imiicator  is  a most  valuable  instrument  in  the  hand.s  of  an  intelligent  en- 
gineer, for  independently  of  its  use  to  ascertain  the  power  exerted  by  an  engine,  it 
will  give  him  a correct  knowledge  of  the  state  of  an  engine,  and  of  the  promptitude 
with  which  its  cylinder  is  exhausted.  He  may  thereby  adjust  the  working  pear, 
ps  is  diicctcd  in  p.  .40!),  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  for  the  good  pcrlorm- 
ance  of  the  engine.  This  state  of  the  engine  will  be  shown,  by  the  index  of  the 
indicator  moving  very  rapidly  over  the  scale,  so  as  to  arrive  in  the  quickest  possible 
manner,  at  the  greatest  degree  of  exhaustion  that  the  condensing  apparatus  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  within  the  cylinder.  There  is  no  method  of  adjusting  the  ac- 
tion of  an  engine  with  so  much  accuracy,  as  by  the  result  of  trials  made  with  the 
indicator  (a). 

Dr.  Robison  proposed  the  following  kind  of  indicator  in  his  article  Steam- 
Engine,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Encyclopa’dia  Britannica.  “ It  would  be  very 
desirable  to  get  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  clastici^  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  of 
a steam-engine,  and  this  is  by  no  means  diflicult.  Take  a long  glass  barometer  tube 
exactly  calibered,  and  closed  at  one  end.  Put  a small  drop  of  some  coloured  fluid 
into  it,  so  as  to  stand  nearly  at  the  middle.  Ixit  the  tulie  be  placed  in  a long  box 
filled  with  water,  to  keep  it  at  a constant  temperature ; ami  let  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  communicate  with  the  cylinder,  with  a cock  between.” 

" The  moment  that  the  steam-valve  of  the  engine  is  opened,  to  admit  s-teani 
into  the  cylinder,  open  the  cock  of  this  instrument ; and  the  coloured  drop  will  be 
pushed  by  the  steam  towards  the  close  end  of  the  tube,  provided  that  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  is  more  elastic  than  the  air  with  which  that  end  of  the  tube  is  filled  ; or 
the  drop  will  be  drawn  the  other  way,  when  that  steam  is  less  clastic  than  the  air. 
By  a divided  scale  properly  adapted  to  the  tube,  the  elasticity  of  the  .steam  which 
is  contained  within  the  cylinder  at  every  position  of  the  piston,  may  be  discovered. 
The  same  thing  may  be  done  more  accurately,  by  a barometer  properly  constructed, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury.” 


(o)  The  ietlicstor  is  an  iiixtrumcnt  but  little  known  or  unilerxtood  by  the  amiinon  makers  of 
steani-coxioes  j Init  it  is  of  the  utmnet  im|>nrtance  to  the  perfecting  of  their  priKluctioos,  that  they 
shouM  accustom  themselves  to  frequent  trials  of  the  performauce  of  their  engioes  by  that  iiieaus; 
and  then  they  would  often  find  defecta  and  deficiencies  in  their  operations,  which  arc  at  present  un- 
anspected,  but  to  which  the  enginca  of  Mr.  Watt's  original  construction  were  not  so  liable  as  the  mo- 
dern engines  are. 
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“ It  is  equally  necessary  to  know  the  state  of  exhaustion,  or  the  elasticity  of  the 
steam  which  remains  in  the  cylimicr,  during  the  descent  of  the  steam-piston  ; and 
this  question  may  he  decided  in  the  same  way  as  the  other,  hy  a tube  containing 
air,  and  a coloured  drop,  or  hy  a barometer  connected  with  the  interior  of  the 
cylinder.  And  thus  wc  shall  learn  what  is  the  state  of  the  moving  force  at  every 
moment  of  the  performance,  so  as  to  obtain  a correct  mean  of  all  the  variations, 
whereby  the  machine  will  become  as  open  to  our  examination,  and  as  subject  to 
calculation,  us  any  water-mill,  or  horse-mill.  Until  this  be  done,  or  something 
eijuivalent,  we  can  only  guess  at  what  an  engine  is  actually  performing,  and  wc 
cannot  tell  in  what  particulars  we  can  lend  it  a helping  hand.” 

“ We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Boulton  and  \\  att  have  made  this  addition 
to  some  of  their  engines ; and  we  arc  [jcrsuaded,  that  from  the  iufonnation  which 
they  have  derived  from  it,  they  have  been  enabled  to  make  the  curious  improve- 
ments from  which  they  liavc  acquired  so  much  reputation  and  profit.  Mr.  Watt’s 
observations,  by  means  of  the  barometer,  must  have  given  him  much  valuable* 
information  in  this  particular,  and  we  ho|ie  that  he  will  not  always  withhold  them 
from  the  public.” 

Mr.  Watt’s  original  indicator  has  been  greatly  improved,  by  applying  a black- 
lead  pencil  to  the  tup  of  its  piston  rod,  in  such  a manner  as  to  trace  a line  upon  a 
card,  or  piece  of  paper,  fastened  flat  against  a small  moveable  tablet,  which  is  placed 
vertically,  or  edgeways  upwards,  in  a grooved  frame,  and  the  tablet  is  moved 
backwards  and  fonvards,  by  means  of  a string,  which  is  connected  with  the  great 
lever  of  the  engine  ; the  motion  of  the  tablet  is  edgeways,  and  in  a direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  motion  of  the  piston  rod  of  the  indicator.  The  object  of  add- 
ing the  pencil  and  moving  tablet  is,  to  obtain  an  exact  record  of  the  progressive 
exhaustion  of  the  steam  from  the  cylinder,  at  every  stage  of  the  motion  of  the 
piston  ; for  the  motion  of  the  piston  of  the  indicator  being  compounded  with 
that  of  the  motion  of  the  tablet  (which  is  simultaneous  with  the  motion  of  the 
piston  of  the  engine)  the  pencil  is  caused  to  describe  a curved  line  upon  the 
card,  and  this  curved  line  returns  into  itself,  so  as  to  include  a space  or  area 
within  it.  The  area  so  included  within  the  curve,  compared  with  the  area  of  a 
parallelogram,  which  circumscribes  or  includes  the  curve  within  it,  will  represent 
the  mean  state  of  the  exhaustion  within  the  cylinder,  throughout  the  stroke  of 
the  piston,  cmn|>ared  with  the  iiual  or  greatest  degree  of  exhaustion,  at  the  temii- 
lialion  of  that  stroke. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  before  stated,  if  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  had 
been  represented  by  11’ 75,  that  of  the  included  curve  would  have  been  repre- 
sented by  25  ; showing  that  the  mean  of  all  the  variations  of  unbalanced  pressure 
which  is  exerted  by  the  steam  against  the  piston  during  the  whole  stroke,  is  (9’25 
-r-  11-75  ~)  -787  of  the  ultimate  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  (a). 

This  method  of  recording  and  computing  the  result  of  the  trials  made  by  the 
indicator,  is  truly  scientific,  and  highly  useful,  for  it  gives  a correct  mean  of  all  the 
variations,  without  trusting  to  any  estimation  by  the  eye,  which  was  a source  of  some 
uncertainty  in  the  original  instrument.  The  construction  of  a complete  indicator 
will  be  described  in  the  proper  place  with  figures. 

(s)  The  sutlior  lias  not  been  able  to  learn  who  was  the  inrentorof  ttits  ingenious  device,  of  tracing 
a card  by  the  indicator;  but  he  baa  seen  cards  made  in  that  way  which  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
25  and  30  yeara  ago.  Mr.  Watt  has  briedy  deiwribed  the  indicator,  in  hia  Appendix  to  Dr.  Robison 'a 
article  Steam-Kngine ; but  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  card,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  was 
added  to  hia  indicator  by  some  other  person,  and  did  not,  therefore,  come  within  the  account  of  bis 
own  inventinua. 
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Performance  oj  Mr.  Walt’s  double  rotative  engines,  according  to  the  Indicator. 
Hy  a scries  of  observations  made  witli  the  indicator,  upon  steam-engines  of  all 
kinds,  it  appears  that  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Watt’s  rotative  double  engine,  with 
four  separate  valves,  and  hand  gear,  is  one  of  the  best  systems  which  has  yet  been 
devised  for  that  part  of  a steam-engine ; for  engines  of  that  kind  iK'rform  better 
than  the  modern  engines,  such  as  arc  now  usually  constructed  by  the  best 
makers  (rt);  the  reiuson  of  this  smieriority  bus  been  already  pointed  out,  p. 
1.70,  note. 

Many  of  the  engines  which  were  made  under  Mr.  M'att’s  own  direction,  35 
and  It)  years  ago,  arc  still  in  use  ; and  if  they  are  in  tolerable  order,  they  are  cajtublc 
of  working  effectually,  and  at  their  full  speed,  when  they  arc  loaded  with  a resist- 
ance which  requires  half  as  much  more  as  their  nominal  horse-power  to  overcome 
it,  and  they  will  work  continually  under  such  a load,  without  inconvenience ; or 
if  they  are  urged  to  their  utmost,  and  fully  supplied  with  steam,  and  with  cold 
eondensing  water,  they  will  do  even  more  than  that. 

.*Such  engines,  when  thus  loaded,  being  tried  by  the  indicator,  it  will  often  be 
found  that  the  exhaustion  within  the  cylinder,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  is  11^ 
|K>imds  per  square  inch,  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ; and  that  the 
mean  state  of  exhaustion  during  the  whole  stroke,  is  -78  hundredths  of  the  complete 
exhaustion,  or  9 pounds  per  sejuare  inch.  The  mean  elasticity  of  the  steam  with 
which  the  cylinder  is  filled  during  the  plenum,  to  imircl  the  piston,  being  at  the 
same  time  3.J  pounds  per  square  inch,  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  unbalanced  pressure  against  the  piston  will  be  (9  + =)  1)2 J pounds  per 

square  inch  ; and  deducting  il  pounds  for  the  friction  of  the  engine,  there  is  full 
10^  lbs.  effective  pressure,  to  impel  the  mill-work,  exclusive  of  friction.  If  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  is  kept  up  to  4,  or  pounds  per  square  inch,  then  that  ef- 
fective pressure  may  be  increased  to  11,  or  11  j pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  standard  force  whirli  Mr.  Watt  assumed  for  calculating  the  siacs  of  the  cylinders  for  his 
rotatire  engines,  was  rather  less  than  7 Ihs.  per  square  inch  (or  acconling  to  the  rule  given  in  p.  d40) 
6'  044  pounds  |ier  square  inch,  the  expenditure  of  steam  being  at  tlte  rate  of  33  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
for  each  horsc-power,  reckoning  only  the  space  which  is  actually  occupied  hy  the  piston  in  its  motion, 
without  any  allowam*e  for  the  steam  n hich  is  expended  to  fdl  the  vacant  spaces  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  where  the  piston  does  not  pas.s. 

Hence,  wlten  an  engine  is  working  as  aliovc  stated,  and  ov'crcoming  a resistance  equal  to  I04  (or 
1 1|)  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the  piston,  provided  that  it  keeirs  up  to  its  proper  velocity,  it  will  exert 
one  and  a half  (or  one  and  two-thirds)  times,  the  mechanical  power  at  wliich  it  is  rated  in  horse- 
power, acertrding  to  the  standard  of  6*04  Ihs.  per  square  inch. 

M'hvii  all  ciigiiic  011  Mr.  Watt’s  original  cotistruction,  is  not  overloaded,  if  it 
is  in  good  onler,  and  is  properly  supplied  with  cold  condensing  water,  at  a tem- 
perature of  not  more  than  .50  degrees  of  Fabrenbeit’s  thermometer,  its  performance 
will  u.sually  apjioar  by  the  indicator  to  be  nearly  as  follows.  The  temperature  of 
the  hot  water  which  is  discharged  by  tlte  air-pump,  will  be  about  KX)  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  1 he  exhaustion  within  the  eondenser  will  be  such,  as  to  rai.se  a column 

(n)  It  is  well  known  to  engineers  and  manufacturers,  who  still  have  Uiosc  old  engines  in 
use,  and  also  engines  of  the  modern  cmistriicCion  employed  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  that  the  old  ones 
perform  better  than  the  new  ones,  supposing  indh  to  be  in  evpially  good  order.  The  old  engines 
are  capable  tif  exerting  a greater  p<»wer without  Itecinning  overloaded,  uud  diminishing  in  their  speed; 
and  also,  when  they  arc  moderately  hauled,  they  consume  less  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  jsiwer  they 
exert,  than  the  mmlern  engines,  as  they  are  usually  constructed. 

This  retrograding  in  the  |»erfection  of  engine  making,  woldd  have  Iwcn  avoided  if  the  engineers 
of  the  present  time  had  lieen  os  well  acquainted  with  the  internal  operation  of  the  macliioe  as  Mr. 
Watt  was;  but  as  they  may  easily  acquire  that  knowledge,  by  the  aid  of  the  indicator,  it  is  inex- 
cusable that  any  engines  now  made,  should  be  inferior  to  those  which  were  made  forty  years  ago. 
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of  inerniry  5J7  inches  hi^h  in  the  barometer,  which  is  connected  with  the  con- 
denser. The  greatest  cxiiaustion  within  the  cylinder  at  the  termination  of  the 
stroke  of  the  piston,  will  be  about  13  lbs.  j>er  stpiare  inch  less  than  the  atmospheric 
pressure ; and  the  mean  state  of  the  exhaustion  throughout  the  stroke  about  10| 
pounds  per  square  inch,  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure  ; this  is  •h2l  of  the  final 
exhaustion  in  the  cylinder.  The  mean  elasticity  of  the  steam  with  which  the 
cylinder  is  filled  during  the  plenum,  will  be  about  2 lbs.  jxir  square  inch  less  than 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  lienee,  the  unbalanced  pressure  against  the  piston  will 
be  (10.il  — Sj  ibs.,  and  deducting  ij  lbs.  for  the  friction  of  the  engiue, 
(which  is  sufficient  when  it  is  in  good  order,  and  lightly  loaded),  leaves  7 lbs.  per 
square  inch  effective  pressure  to  imjrel  the  machinery,  which  is  acoonling  to  Mr. 
Watt’s  standard. 

IMien  an  engine  is  working  in  this  manner,  the  governor  must  be  adjusted 
as  directed  in  p.  liU),  so  as  to  keep  the  throttle-valve  very  much  closed,  in  order 
to  re.strain  the  flow  of  .steam  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder.  The  elasticity  of 
the  steam  in  the  boiler,  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  raised  to  about  pounds  per 
square  inch  greater  than  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to  clear  the  conden.ser  by  blowing 
through,  previous  to  .starting  the  engine ; but  that  being  done,  it  is  needless  to 
keep  up  the  steam  to  more  than  1 or  1 J lb.  |K‘r  square  inch  above  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  ; beeau.se  it  is  only  required  to  be  admitted  at  such  a rate  through 
the  throttle-valve  into  the  cylinder,  as  to  possess  an  elasticity  of  2 pounds  per 
.scpiare  inch  less  than  the  atmosphere,  when  it  forms  the  plenum  in  the  cylinder,  to 
act  against  the  piston.  The  cylinder  is,  therefore,  supplied  with  steam  of  a dimi- 
nished  density,  which  is  a very  convenient  manner  of  working  an  engine,  because, 
by  opening  the  throttle-valve  wider,  the  jrower  of  the  engine  can  be  instantly  in- 
creased to  a very  considerable  extent,  so  as  to  meet  any  increase  of  resistance  which 
may  bo  applied  to  the  engine.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  governor  is  pro- 
perly adjusted,  it  will  act  very  promptly  to  produce  a proper  regulation  of  the  mo- 
tion, as  is  already  explained,  p.  fC.*?,  because  there  is  always  a considerable  reserve  of 
"iposal  of  the  governor,  ready  to  be  called  into  action,  whenever  it 

statement  of  the  o]jcration  of  Mr.  Watt’s  rotative  engine,  is  that 
state  in  which  it  will  produce  the  very  best  effect  that  he  was  able  to  attain  by  these 
engines  (fl),  but  it  requires  an  engine  to  be  in  very  go<Ml  order  to  perfonn  in  that 
manner. 

Tlte  cxpriiilitiirc  of  steam  for  each  Iiorse-jioxrer,  is  then  at  the  rate  of  33  cubic  feel  per  minute, 
the  steam  bcin|i  2 pounds  per  sijuare  inch  less  elastic  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  srhicli 
beinp  taken  aa  equal  to  a column  of  mercury  30  inches  hi^,  or  1 4‘  7 lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  actual 
expenditure  of  steam  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  would  lie  (14*7  — 3 = ) 13*  7 lbs.  x 33 
cub.  ft.  4 1 9 -i-  14*  7 lbs,  = 38*  s cubic  feet  per  minute  h,r  each  horse  p<iwer. 

And  allowinfr  one-tenth  of  that  quantity  to  be  wastctl,  in  fdling  the  vacant  spaces  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  by  condensation  and  leakage,  the  actual  expenditure  of  steam  of  tlie  same 
elasticity  os  the  atmospheric  air,  would  be  3lj^  cubic  feet  jicr  minute,  to  produce  one  horse-power. 

As  a horse-power  is  capable  of  raising  538  cubic  feet  of  water  one  fmit  high  per  minute,  each 
cubic  foot  of  steam  will  raise  (528-i-3l'3  =)  Hi*  as  cubic  feet  of  u'ater  one  foot  high. 


power  at  the  dii 
IS  required. 

The  latter 


(fl)  Mr.  Watt  did  not  apply  his  principle  of  expanding  the  steam,  in  his  rotative  engines,  or  he 
might  have  obtained  an  iiicrcaserl  performance,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  beftire  done  in  his  single 
engines  for  pumping  (see  p.  357)*  For  by  shutting  the  steam-valve,  so  as  to  intercept  the  supply  of 
steam  to  the  cylinder,  when  the  piston  hail  moved  through  a portion  of  its  stroke,  the  piston  might 
have  been  impelled  through  the  remainder  of  its  course,  without  any  farther  expenditure  of  steam,  by 
the  elastic  force  which  the  steam  already  admitted  info  the  cylinder  would  exert  during  its  expansion, 
in  the  act  of  proceeding  to  occupy  a larger  spare,  on  the  principle  stated  at  p.  339. 
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According  to  this  data,  a cubic  foot  of  steam  of  the  same  elasticity  as  the 
atmospheric  air,  being  applieil  in  Mr.  Watt’s  rotative  engine  of  the  Iwst  con- 
struction, under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  will  cause  a sufficient  vacuum, 
to  raise  a cubic  foot  of  water  16'0  feet  high,  besides  overcoming  the  friction  of  the 
parts  ol"  the  engine  itself,  and  the  resistance  of  the  water  to  motion.  This  is  rather 
less  than  the  performance  of  Mr.  Watt’s  single  engine  for  pumping  water  (see 
p.  3(i7). 

The  consumption  of  a bushel  of  good  Newcastle  coals  ( = 84lbs.)  will  raise 
18'3A  millions  pounds  of  water  one  foot  high.  Or  !•  08  bushels  per  hour  will 
supply  an  engine  of  10  horse-power.  And  at  the  same  rate  each  horse-power  will 
require  !)'07  lbs.  of  such  coals  per  hour.  , 

For  a bushel  of  coals  (=  Btlbs.)  may  be  asaiimc*!  to  evaporate  10*  OS  cubic  feet  of  water  into 
sleam,  and  every*  cubic  iueh  of  water  so  evuysorateil,  will  prtNluce  a (nibic  foot  of  steam,  of  the  same 
elasticity  as  the  atmospheric  air;  hence  a bushel  of  coals  will  produce  (10  08  x 1728=)  17  *118  cubic 
feet  of  steam  ; and  if  each  cubic  foot  of  steam  raises  one  cubic  fool  of  water  I C*  86  feet  nigh,  then  the 
consumption  of  a bushel  of  coals  must  raise  ( 1 7 *t  1 8 X I ti*8A  = ) 2nd  dOO  cubic  feet  of  water,  or  ( x 62*  5 
=)  18  840  000  lbs.  of  water  ouc  foot  high. 

The  above  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  by  Mr.  Watt’s  rotative  engines  ; 
but  if  an  engine  of  that  kind  is  not  in  the  very  best  order,  although  it  may  be  pro- 
ixirly  adjusted,  and  may  be  in  the  best  condition  that  can  be  maintained  under  or- 
dinary management  for  a long  continuance,  the  performance  at  an  average  will  com- 
monly be  found  to  be  about  15*84  millions  pounds,  raised  one  foot  high,  by  each 
bushel  of  good  Newcastle  coals  that  is  consumed.  In  that  case  one  bushel  per 
hour,  will  supply  an  engine  of  8 horse-pow*er ; and  at  the  same  rate,  each  horse- 
power will  require  (8t  ^ 8 IP  = ) 10|  lbs.  of  coals  per  hour;  this  supposes  the 
engine  to  be  a good  one,  and  that  it  is  properly  loaded,  to  be  exactly  to  the 
standard  of  8 horse-power. 

Nevertheless  it  is  common  to  find  rotative  engines  of  6 horse-power,  con- 
suming at  the  rate  of  a bushel  of  coals  per  hour  ; this  is  about  1 T88  millions  pounds 
raised  one  foot  high,  by  the  consumption  of  a bushel  of  coals ; and  then  each 
horse-power  occasions  a consumption  of  (8*llbs. -r- 6 IP  =)  1*1*  lbs.  of  coals  per 
hour.  Such  engines  must  be  in  very  bad  condition  as  to  leakage  by  the  piston 
and  valves;  or  the  working  gear  may  be  out  of  adjustment,  or  the  exhausting 
passages  too  small  to  exhaust  the  cylinder  properly ; the  vacancies  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  may  be  needlessly  large ; or  there  may  be  a deficiency  of 
condensing  water,  or  the  coals  may  be  of  inferior  quality. 

The  resistance  with  which  engines  are  loaded,  is  rarely  known,  for  the  notions 
of  the  people  who  usually  have  the  care  of  them,  are  very  fallacious ; and  even 
reputed  good  judges  of  engines  arc  frequently  deceived  in  their  opinion  of  the 
resistance  that  they  are  actually  overcoming ; for  it  is  only  by  frequent  trials  of 
iliffcrent  engines  with  an  indicator,  so  as  to  obtain  an  actual  knowledge  of  their 
|)crformance  under  different  circumstances,  and  an  accurate  ob-servation  of  all  the 
apparent  symptoms  during  such  trials,  that  an  engineer  can  acquire  the  tact  of 
judging  with  tolerable  accuracy  what  load  an  engine  is  working  against. 

Tlic  different  means  of  trying  the  state  of  an  engine  when  it  is  at  work,  so  as 
to  form  a probable  estimate  of  its  (terformance,  will  be  fully  explained  in  its  proper 
place  ; but  the  indicator  is  the  only  mode  of  trial  which  can  be  relied  upon. 

'Hie  friction  of  the  small  piston  of  the  indicator  occasions  it  to  represent 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  against  the  piston  of  the  engine  rather  less  than  it  really 
is.  Hence,  it  is  of  importance  to  make  the  indicator  piston  move  with  the  least 
friction  possible;  and  with  that  view  it  is  better  to  make  the  piston  of  a larger 
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diameter  than  Mr.  Watt  states;  a convenient  size  is  T95  inches  diameter,  which 
is  3 square  inches  area.  The  deduction  which  is  made  from  the  unbalanced  pressure 
against  the  piston  of  the  engine,  on  account  of  the  friction  of  its  parts,  and  its 
air-pump,  ought  to  be  apportioned  in  order  to  compensate  for  so  much  deficiency 
in  the  pressure  which  is  shown  by  the  indicator,  as  may  arise  from  the  necessary 
and  unavoidable  friction  of  the  indicator  piston ; and  then,  if  that  piston  is  kept 
in  good  order,  it  will  have  the  same  amount  of  friction  in  every  trial,  and  we  shall 
obtain  exact  results. 

Having  now  described  the  structure  and  operation  of  Mr.  Watt's  rotative 
engine,  and  stated  some  {larticulars  of  its  performance,  we  may  jiroceed  to  give  the 
actual  dimensions  and  proportions  of  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  engines 
of  dilFerent  powers. 


niMENSIONS  OF  A 10  HORSE-POWER  PATENT  ROTATIVE  ENGINE 
MADE  BY  MESSRS.  BOULTON  AND  WATT,  1795- 

The  drawings  in  Plates  XI,  XII,  and  XIII,  are  on  too  small  a scale  to 
admit  of  sufficiently  exact  measurements  of  the  dimensions  of  the  parts.  The 
engine  from  which  those  drawings  were  taken,  was  not  made  at  Soho,  and  some  of 
the  dimensions  differ  from  the  standard  followed  by  Messrs.  Uoulton  and  Watt. 
The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a ten  horse-engme,  which  was  put  up  by  them 
in  1795.  at  a manufactory  of  starch  at  Lambeth,  in  London.  The  dimensions  were 
taken  in  1805,  by  the  author,  who  finds  that  the  same  engine  remains  still  in  use, 
after  having  been  constantly  worked  for  more  than  30  years.  The  construction 
is  the  same  as  is  represented  in  the  engravings,  with  a few  exceptions. 

The  cylinder  E is  17i  inches  diameter,  = 2-K)'  S square  inches  area,  or 
.30(h  25  circular  inches.  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  J is  4 feet ; and 
it  makes  23  double  strokes  per  minute,  so  that  it  moves  through  a space  of  200  feel 
|>er  minute.  The  quantity  of  steam  expended  by  the  motion  of  the  piston,  without 
reckoning  the  quantity  wasted  by  the  vacant  spaces  at  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  is  334  cubic  feet  per  minute ; that  is  at  the  rate  of  33*4  cubic  feet  of  steam 
j)cr  minute  for  each  horse-power.  When  the  cylinder  had  been  in  use  about  18 
years,  it  became  worn  and  was  bored  out  anew ; it  is  now  18|  inches  diameter. 


The  etTectire  f«irce  of  the  piston,  when  the  cnf^nc  is  exerting  10  h»rsc«power,  is  at  the  rato 
of  6'  84  pounds  upon  each  square  inch  of  the  piston,  exclnsire  of  the  friction  of  the  engine;  and  6’  S6 
multiplied  by  240*  6 square  inches  area,  ^res  1 5d0  poumU  for  the  force  exerted  by  the  piston,  taking 
the  mean  of  all  the  variations  of  force  during  ercry  part  of  the  stroke;  for  1650 lbs.  force,  acting 
through  a space  of  200  feet  per  minute,  is  equal  to  330  OOO  lbs.  raised  one  foot  per  minute,  which 
(«f>33  UOO  11x9.)  amounts  to  ten  horse*power.  The  utmost  force  that  the  piston  is  ever  ex|icctcd  to 
exert,  is  about  twice  as  much  as  the  uniform  force,  or  at  the  rate  of  Impounds  per  square  inch,  or 
1 1 }>ounds  (ler  circular  inch,  which  in  this  engine  would  be  3369  pounds,  or  1 ‘5  tons.  Thu  force  will 
rery  rarely  amount  to  this,  yet  it  will  sometimes  be  as  great;  ana,  therefore,  the  strength  of  all  the 
machinery  must  be  adapted  to  bear  that  force  without  any  danger  of  breaking. 

The  boiler  C is  made  of  copper,  in  a circular  form,  similar  to  the  boilers  used 
by  Mr.  Smeaton,  see  Plate  II,  and  pp.l73,  and  191.  'ITic  boiler  is  8^  feet  diameter, 
and  about  7t  feet  deep.  The  bottom  is  7i  feet  diameter,  and  rises  8 inches  in 
the  middle. 

The  fire-grate  B is  three  feet  square,  or  9 square  feet  of  surface,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  '0  of  a squai'e  foot  of  fire-grate,  to  each  horse-power. 
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The  horizontal  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  is  57  square  feet.  The  coucare  bottom  of 
the  boiler  ezposos  about  38  square  feet  of  surface  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire;  and  the  surface 
exposed  in  the  due  around  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler  is  (25  feet  mean  circumference  x 3 feet  hif^h  s ) 
75  square  feet.  Hence  1 13  «M|tiaru  feet  of  surface  is  cx]M>sed  in  the  whole;  or  at  the  rate  of  IJ‘3 
square  feet  to  each  horsc*|K>wor  (a). 

The  air-pump  H is  12  inches  diameter  = 144  circular  inches  area.  The 
area  of  the  cylinder  is  2'  13  times  the  area  of  the  air-pump.  The  bucket  makes 
rather  less  than  2 feet  stroke  ; the  effective  capacity  of  the  air-pump  is  rather  less 
than  one-eighth  part  of  that  of  the  cylinder.  The  condenser  F is  the  same  size  as  the 
air-pump. 

The  steam  and  exhausting  valves  b,  c,  h,  i,  are  3J  inches  diameter  in  the 
apertures  which  they  open  for  the  passage  of  the  steam  ; and  the  uninterrupted 
areas  of  those  apertures  are  8’  9 square  inches,  or  about  of  the  area  of  the 
cylinder,  this  is  at  the  rate  of  '89  square  inch  of  passage  to  each  horse-power. 
The  steam  and  cdurtion-pipcs  arc  3}  inches  diameter  inside  at  the  smallest  parts, 
so  as  to  have  an  area  of  11  square  inches,  or  about  of  the  area  of  the 
cylinder. 

A$  the  piston  mox'cs  throii^'h  200  feet  per  minute  with  a reciprocating  motion,  and  with  a 
varying  velocity,  its  greatest  velocity  when  it  is  near  the  middle  of  iu  stroke,  m'ill  be  at  the  rate  of 
( 1*  67  times  200  =)  314  feet  per  minute,  for  a very  sliort  space  of  time,  as  is  already  cxplaineil  at 
p.  415.  When  the  steam  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  it  must  pass  through  the  apertures  of  the 
steam-valrcs  5 or  c,  with  27  times  the  velocity  of  the  piston,  viz.  (JOJ  x27  = i 5400  feet  per  minute, 
or  90  feet  per  second,  taking  the  mean  of  all  the  variations  of  velocity  throughout  all  the  stroke  ; or 
the  greatest  velocity  of  the  steam,  when  the  piston  is  near  the  middle  of  the  stroke  U (314  x 27:^) 
8482  feet  per  minute,  or  141  feet  per  sc(*ond. 

When  the  steam  escapes  from  the  cylinder  through  tlie  exhausting-.valves  A or  i into  the  con- 
denser, its  velocity  is  not  regulated  by  that  of  the  piston,  but  it  depends  upon  its  own  elasticity,  as 
is  already  explained  at  p-  469.  Whereas  the  steam  in  entering  into  the  cylinder,  must  follow  the 
piston  * and  the  velocity  with  which  it  will  flow  through  the  ajierture  of  the  steam-valve  A or  c,  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  space  left  by  the  motiem  of  the  niston,  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  velocity  of 
the  piston,  as  the  area  of  the  piston  bears  to  ^at  of  the  ajxrture  of  the  valve,  on  the  principle  stated 
in  p.  53. 

The  piston-rod  n is  inc.  diameter.  'Fhe  joint  pins  o of  the  main  links  K 
of  the  parmlel  motion,  which  connect  the  piston-rod  with  the  great  lever,  are  made 
of  wrought  iron  1^  inc.  diameter  where  they  fit  into  the  brass  sockets,  and  2 inc. 
length  of  fitting  in  those  sockets.  The  wrought  iron  straps  which  form  the  links 
K,  arc  li  inc.  by  f inc.  thick,  four  of  which,  amounting  in  all  to  3-  44  square  inches 
of  wrought  iron,  bear  all  the  strain  of  the  piston.  The  length  of  the  main  links 
K K is  2U  inches  from  one  joint  to  the  other.  The  upper  joint  pin  of  the  main 
links  K is  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  wooden  beam  L,  by  two  iron  bolts 
which  pass  up  through  the  wood  with  nuts  at  top ; the  screws  arc  4-  tV  inc-  diameter 
outside  the  threads,  or  about  1 square  inch  of  solid  iron  in  both  screws. 

(a)  According  to  the  rule  given  in  p.  366,  the  surface  espoeed  to  the  heat  in  the  boiler  of  this 
engine,  should  hare  been  (cylinder  17^  inc.  diam.  x 174  = 30()'25  circular  inches  area  x 200  feet 
per  min.  s*-  6125  cylindrical  inch  feet  of  steam  expended  per  minute  600  =as ) 102*  l square  feet. 
The  boiler  actually  has  113  square  feet.  That  rule  is  formed  from  Mr.  U'att's  data  for  his  single 
engines  for  pumping,  and  not  for  the  rotative  engines,  which  from  their  construction  cannot  exhaust 
the  cylinder  so  completely,  and  have  no  advantage  of  the  expansive  action  of  the  steam  ; hence,  they 
require  rather  more  steam  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  than  the  single  endnes  for 
pumping.  There  arc  many  instances  of  rotative  engines  which  have  worked  for  years,  with  boilers 
apportioned  according  to  the  above  rule,  which  gives  very  nearly  ten  snuare  feet  of  boiler  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  for  each  horse-pnwer ; hut  it  is  found  better  to  allow  12  square  feet  of  heating 
surface  for  every  horse-power.  In  which  case  the  divisor  used  in  the  above  rule  should  be  500, 
instead  of  600,  as  before  directed. 
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'Fhc  great  lever  L is  an  oak  beam,  13^  feet  lopg  from  the  joint  at  one  end  to 
that  at  the  other,  the  axis  p being  in  the  middle  of  its  length.  'ITie  wood  is  Ifr^ 
inches  deep,  and  12  inc.  broad.  The  axis  p is  cast  iron,  inc.  square,  and  22 
inc.  length  between  the  bearings;  the  cylindrical  pivots  at  each  end  are  3J  inc. 
diameter,  and  4 inc.  length  of  bearing  in  their  brass  sockets.  The  beam  is  fastened 
to  the  axis  p,  by  four  bolts,  with  nuts  at  top;  the  screws  are  l^-  inc.  diameter 
outside  the  threads.  The  centre  of  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  great  lever  is  in  one 
straight  line  with  the  joints  at  each  end  of  the  lever. 

The  connecting-rod  M is  jointed  to  the  end  of  the  great  lever,  by  a joint-pin 
2 inches  diameter,  and  2^  inches  length  of  fitting  in  the  sockets.  The  connecting- 
rod  is  made  of  cast  iron  5\  inches  by  inches,  with  the  angles  taken  off ; it  is 
about  1 2|  feet  long  from  the  upper  joint  to  the  centre  of  the  planet  wheel  (et). 

The  planet-wheel  N is  made  of  cast  iron,  rather  less  than  2 feet  geometrical 
diameter,  with  31  teeth  ; the  teeth  are  2'  36  inches  pitch  from  the  centre  of  one 
tooth  to  the  centre  of  the  next  tooth,  and  4 inches  broad,  nic  sun-wheel  O is 
rather  more  than  2 feet  geometrical  diameter,  with  33  wooden  teeth  4.J^  inches 
broad,  fixed  into  mortices  in  tbe  iron  wheel.  The  axis  P of  the  sun-wheel  and 
fly-wheel,  is  made  of  cast  iron,  5-J-  inches  square,  and  4^  feet  long  between  the 
bearings ; its  necks  or  pivots  on  which  it  turns,  arc  5 inches  diameter,  and  5-J-  inches 
length  of  fitting  in  their  bras.s  sockets. 

The  fly-wheel  Q is  12  feet  diameter  outside,  and  the  rim  is  5|  inches  by  2^ 
inches,  = 13J  square  inches  ; the  wheel  has  8 cast  iron  arms,  of  about  5 inches,  by 
1 J inches  thick,  with  ribs  \ thick,  projecting  7 inches  at  the  centre,  and  tapering 
away,  so  as  not  to  project  at  all  at  the  run. 

The  rim  of  this  fly-wheel  contains  3-  46  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron  ( X 450  lbs.  =) 
1557  lbs.  weight.  The  fly-wheel  makes  48  * revolutions  per  minute  when  the 
piston  makes  25  strokes  per  minute. 

From  tliese  (Uu  we  may  compute  the  effect  of  the  fly.whcc)  in  the  manner  explained  in  p. 

The  relocity  of  the  middle  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  is  29*  3 feet  per  second.  The  height  through 
which  a Ixi^y  must  fall  by  gravity  to  acquire  this  velocity  is  13’ 26  feet,  which  x 155/ pounds 
weight  of  iron  in  the  rim,  gives  20  650  Ibe.  ( = 9’39  tons)  raised  oi»c  f<M)t  high,  for  the  mechanical  power 
which  must  be  communicated  to  the  rim  of  this  fly-wheel,  to  urge  it  from  rest  into  motion  with  the 
velocity  of  29’  3 feet  |>cr  second.  The  power  exerted  by  the  engine  during  each  half  stroke  is  (1650  lbs. 
pressure  on  the  piston  x 4 feet  stroke  z=)  6600  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high ; therefore  the  energy  of  the 
rim  of  the  fly-wheel  U (20  650  lbs.  6600  lbs.  =)  3*  13  times  the  power  exerted  by  the  engine  during 
one  half  stroke.  This  fly*wheel  U found  sufficient  to  render  the  motion  of  the  engine  rer)-  regular. 

This  engine  is  applied  to  turn  two  pair  of  mill-stones  4 feet  diameter  for 
grinding  corn.  Tliey  make  about  120  revolutions  per  minute,  or  turns  for 
one  of  the  fly-wheel.  'Phe  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  is  prolonged  by  a horizontal  axis 
of  cast  iron,  which  is  connected  with  the  extreme  end  of  it ; at  the  farther  end  of 
this  second  axis,  a bevelled  cog-whccl  is  fixed,  in  order  to  turn  another  bevelled 
cog-wheel,  which  is  mounted  on  a vertical  axis,  and  the  same  axis  has  a large  spur 
cog-wheel  fixed  upon  it,  above  the  bevelled  wheel,  'rhe  spur-wheel  turns  pinions 
at  the  lower  ends  of  the  upright  spindles  of  four  running  mill-stones,  two  of  which 
are  commonly  worked  at  once. 


(a)  The  weight  of  the  conncctiDg-rod  eud  plxoct-u  hecl,  being  greater  than  that  of  the  parallel 
TnutioQ  and  piston-rod,  tbe  catch*piii  at  the  cylinder  end  of  the  great  lever  is  made  of  cost  iron,  and 
hollow  within,  like  a box,  in  order  that  as  much  lead  may  be  put  into  it,  as  will  bring  the  lever  to  a 
true  balance  ; the  other  catch-pin  at  the  fly-wheel  end  of  the  lever  is  of  wood.  Both  these  catch- 
pins  are  fastened  across  the  top  of  the  wo<^en  beam  by  four  iron  bolts  for  each  pin ; the  bolts  being 
applied  on  the  outside  of  the  wood,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  fasten  tbe  beam  to  its  axisp, 
so  as  to  avoirl  piercing  and  diminishing  tbe  strength  of  the  timber ; but  the  bolU  bind  the  wood,  and 
prevent  it  from  splitting  and  cracking  by  tbe  beat  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
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The  engine  is  supposed  to  be  loaded  rather  above  10  horsc-poivcr  by  this 
mill-work,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  from  18  to  ‘20  bushels  of  ordinary  New- 
castle coals,  such  as  arc  usually  employed  for  engines,  burned  in  each  day’s  work. 
It  is  commonly  worked  during  W hours  per  day,  but  some  part  of  the  coals  are 
consumed  in  getting  up  the  steam  in  the  morning.  On  an  average  it  may  be 
stated  to  burn  1|  bushels  per  hour,  when  in  good  working  order. 

Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  continued  to  make  their  rotative  engines  upon  the 
plan  of  that  represented  in  Plate  XI,  until  near  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Watt’s 
original  patent  in  1800,  when  they  frequently  made  engines  without  the  sun  and 
|)lanet-wheels.  In  some  cases  they  applied  a single  crank  to  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  in  the  manner  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  already  described  at 
p.  -HO ; but  as  this  construction  requires  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  to  be  four  times 
as  heavy  as  it  is,  when  sun  and  planet-wheels  are  used  (<i;,  they  more  commonly 
employed  a multiplying-wheel  and  pinion  for  the  fly-wheel,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
same,  or  even  a greater  velocity,  than  with  sun  and  planet-wheels. 


Multipli/ing-xcheel  and  Pinion for  the  Flif-u-heel,  instead  (fSitn  and  Planet-v-hetU. 

I’or  this  pui-pose  a large  cog-wheel  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  crank,  in  the 
place  of  the  fly-wheel  Q,  p.  'HO;  and  it  turns  a small  c(^-wheel  or  pinion  upon  a 
second  axis,  upon  which  the  fly-wheel  is  also  fixed,  in  order  to  be  turned  round 
twice  or  three  times,  for  each  double  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  thus  give  the  loaded 
rim  a great  velocity.  This  constructiou  is  represented  in  its  more  perfected  state 
in  Plate  X\’. ; the  plan  was  thought  to  be  so  much  preferable  to  that  of  the  sun 
and  planet-wheels,  that  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  gave  up  making  the  latter 
entirely. 

One  convenience  of  the  multiplying-wliccl  and  pinion  is,  that  the  fly-wheel 
being  mounted  upon  a separate  axis  from  that  of  the  crank,  it  may  be  placed  nearer 
towards  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  include  the  engine  within  a less  space  than  with  sun 
and  planet -wheels,  or  with  a simple  crank.  It  was  found  that  the  multiplyipg-whccl 
and  pinion  would  be  less  liable  to  be  worn  out  and  broken,  than  the  sun  and  planet- 
wheels,  because  they  admit  of  being  made  very  strong,  without  inconvenience  from 
their  weight,  which  is  truly  balanced  upon  the  axis  of  the  crank,  and  that  of  the 
fly-wheel,  and  they  move  continuously  in  one  direction  ; whereas  the  greater  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  planet-wheel  must  be  balanced  by  applying  an  equivalent 
weight  on  the  great  lever,  at  the  cylinder  end  ; and  this  counterpoise  occasions  a 
still  greater  accession  to  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  engine. 

The  multiplying-wheel  being  of  at  least  twice  the  diameter  of  the  planet- 
wheel,  and  having  a double  number  of  teeth,  a greater  number  of  teeth  arc  brought 
to  act  upon  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  at  once,  so  as  to  resist  wearing  for  a longer 
time.  As  the  multiplying-wheel  may  be  made  of  any  required  diameter,  without 
reference  to  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  pressure  upon  the  teeth 
of  the  wheel,  and  of  the  pinion,  may  be  rendered  as  much  less  than  the  whole  force 
exerted  by  the  piston,  ns  the  diameter  of  the  multiplying-wheel  is  made  greater 
than  the  length  of  the  stroke. 

With  this  advantage  of  diminishing  the  pressure  upon  the  teeth,  and  the  large 

(a)  To  have  rendered  the  fly«wheel  equally  capable  of  re^latioiE;  the  motion  of  the  enpne*  incase 
it  had  been  fixed  upon  the  axis  oS  the  crank,  the  rim  of  the  fly-whccl  bcln^  12  feet  diameter  outside, 
it  would  have  required  to  have  been  7 inches  by  8 inches  = 56  square  inches  area  in  its  cross  {section ; 
the  effect  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  fly-wheel  with  a rim  of  13J  square  inches,  turned  with  win 
and  planet-wheels.  The  rim  ofSfi  square  inches  would  contain  IS*  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron  x 450lbs. 
s pounds  weight,  or  2‘  7 tons. 
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size  of  the  wheel  allowing  a greater  number  of  its  teetli  to  be  interlocked  with 
those  of  the  pinion  at  the  same  time  ; and  also,  as  any  re(|uired  weight  and  sub- 
stance may  be  given  to  the  wheel  and  pinion,  they  can  be  rendered  so  strong  and 

durable,  as  to  avoid  any  chance  of  breaking ; and  the  teeth  will  wear  a very  long 

time.  Also,  when  the  teeth  do  become  worn,  the  drop,  or  jerk,  occasioned  by  the 
looseness  of  the  teeth,  will  not  be  half  as  great  as  would  take  place  with  the  sun 
and  planet-wheels,  when  their  teeth  are  worn  equally  loose  ; this  advantage  results 
from  the  large  size  of  the  multiplying-whecl. 

Dimensioii.1  of  a 10  horse-engine,  icith  multiplying  u heel  mu/  pinion.  This 
was  made  by  Messrs.  lioulton  and  Watt,  in  18(X),  for  a Dye-house  in  London, 

where  it  is  still  in  use.  The  airangement  of  the  crank,  niultiplying-whcel,  and 

fly-wheel,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  engine  in  Plate  XV, ; but  the  construction  of 
the  cylinder,  the  valves  and  working  gear,  air-pump  and  condenser,  pai-allel  motion 
and  great  lever,  and  the  fixed  framing,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  engine  repre- 
sented in  Plate  XI. ; and  the  dimensions  of  all  those  parts  arc  nearly  the  same  as 
above  stated. 

The  axis  of  the  crank  is  situated  in  the  place  of  the  axis  of  the  sun-wheel  and 
fly-wheel  in  Plate  XI. ; this  axis  is  made  of  cast  iron,  6 inches  square,  and  only 
2-J  feet  long  between  the  bearings ; the  neck  of  the  axis  where  it  rests  in  the 
bearing,  is  inches  diameter,  and  6 inc.  long  in  that  bearing.  The  crank  is 
fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis,  which  pmjects  out  beyond  the  bearing  ; 
this  part,  which  is  (i^inc.  diam.,  is  turned  true,  and  a circular  hole  is  bored  out  in 
the  central  part  of  the  crank,  to  fit  very  tight  upon  the  extremity  of  the  axis. 
The  crank  is  prevented  from  turning  round  upon  the  axis,  by  three  round  steady 
pins,  about  one  inch  diameter,  which  are  driven  into  holes  bored  into  the  circular 
joint,  in  tbe  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  so  that  one  half  of  each  pin  is  inserted 
into  the  solid  metal  of  the  axis,  and  the  other  half  into  the  metal  of  the  crank  (a). 

The  multiplying  wheel  which  is  fixed  u|X)n  this  axis  is  about  4 feet  diameter, 
with  t)4  teeth,  which  arc  2*30  inches  pitch,  and  4 inches  broad,  or  the  same  size  as 
the  teeth  of  the  sun  and  planet-wheels  of  the  former  engine.  The  wheel  lias  eight 
arms,  and  is  all  cast  in  one  piece;  it  has  a square  hole  through  the  centre,  to  receive  the 
axis,  and  it  is  fastened  on  by  wedges  (A).  The  pinion,  which  is  turned  by  the  mul- 
tiplying wheel,  has  33  wooden  teeth,  4,t  inc.  broad,  fixed  into  mortises  in  the  cast 
iron  pinion ; the  axis  of  the  pinion,  which  also  carries  the  fly-wheel,  is  4^  inc. 
square,  and  about  4 feet  long  between  the  bearings. 

(а)  The  oHirinnl  metliml  of  fanteninj^  the  gun-wheel  n|H>n  the  projectinf  gqiiare  at  the  estremitj' 
nf  the  axis  uf  the  fly-wheel,  vu  by  means  of  eight  iron  weflges  driven  very  tight  into  the  joint  between 
t)»e  S4)uare  iio'c  through  the  centre  of  the  gno-whed,  around  all  tl»e  fourside^i  of  thes4juar«  a.xU  which 
entereil  into  that  hole ; two  wedges  being  inserted  at  etch  side  of  the  square,  near  to  its  angles,  in  adirec- 
tinu  )taralle}  to  the  length  of  the  axis.  This  is  a very  good  method,  if  the  wedges  arc  accurately  flittsl  into 
(heir  pla(^,  and  driven  tight.  T)te  same  plan  was  used,  in  the  first  instance,  for  fastening  the  crank 
on  the  end  of  the  axis;  but  afterwards  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  adopted  the  above  method  of  turn* 
ing  the  end  of  the  axis,  and  boring  out  the  centre  of  tbe  crank  to  fit  it,  and  fastening  the  crank  on 
the  axis  by  three  steady  pins:  this,  which  is  now  tbe  universal  practice,  was  also  used  for  fixing  the 
sun-wheel  of  stmuc  of  the  latest  engines,  which  they  made  with  sun  and  planet>whcels. 

(б)  The  multiplying  wheel  of  this  engine  being  of  the  same  diameter  the  length  of  the  stroke 
made  by  the  piston,  the  strain  upon  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  will  be  equal  to  tbe  whole  force 
nf  the  piston,  tbe  same  as  if  the  sun  and  planeUwheels  had  been  used  ; and  accordingly,  the  strength 
given  to  the  teeth  is  the  same  as  to  those  of  the  sun  and  planet-wheel  before  described. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  hare  put  the  wooden  teeth  into  the  multiply  ing- wheel,  and  to  hare 
made  the  pinion  with  solid  cast  iron  tcctii ; and  then  the  wooden  teeth  in  the  niultiplying-wheel  being 
in  greater  number,  would  have  endared  loojpr  wearing  than  they  can  do,  when  they  are  in  the  pinion, 
because  as  the  pinion  tunw  nearly  twice,  mr  once  of  the  multiplying-wheel,  every  one  of  its  teeth 
must  come  into  actiou  twice  in  each  stroke  of  the  engine,  whereas  each  tooth  or  the  multiplying- 
wheel  comes  into  action  only  once  in  each  stroke. 
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The  fly-wheel  is  12  feet  diameter  outside,  and  the  rim  is  C inches  by  2^  inches, 
so  as  to  be  heavier  than  the  fly-wheel  before  mentioned  for  the  10  horse-engine, 
witli  sun  and  planet-wheels;  both  these  fly-wheels  make  48|  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  therefore  the  heaviest  must  have  the  greatest  effect,  to  regulate  the 
motion  of  the  engine  (o).  The  axis  of  the  pinion,  and  fly-wheel,  is  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  the  axis  of  the  crank  and  multiplying  wheel ; but  the  fly-wheel  being 
•3  feet  nearer  to  the  cylinder,  than  is  represented  in  Plate  X I.  the  engine  occupies 
a space  3 feet  shorter  than  if  it  had  been  made  with  sun  and  planet-wheels  ; in  some 
situations  this  is  a convenience. 

Tlic  bearing  for  the  front  end  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  is  fixed  upon  the 
same  wooden  frame  that  sustains  the  bearing  for  the  axis  of  the  crank ; that  H-aming 
is  the  same  as  is  represented  in  Plate  XI.,  and  the  fly-wheel  is  plaeed  behind 
the  back  frame,  which  supports  the  farther  end  of  the  axis  of  the  erank ; hence  it 
occupies  the  space  between  that  frame  and  the  wall.  'Phe  farther  end  of  the  axis 
of  the  fly-wheel  is  supported  in  a bearing  fixed  in  the  wall ; and  the  extreme  end 
of  that  axis  jirojects  out  through  the  wall,  beyond  the  bearing,  in  order  to  connect 
the  axis  with  the  machinery,  which  it  is  intended  to  turn. 

This  engine  works  six  pair  of  stocks,  of  a similar  construction  to  those  of  a 
fulling-mill ; but  these  are  lighter,  being  used  for  washing  woollen  cloth  after  it 
has  been  dyed  ; each  pair  of  stocks  has  two  hammers,  which  are  lifted  alternately 
by  means  of  tappets  projecting  from  a horizontal  axis,  placed  underground,  beucatli 
three  pairs  of  the  stocks,  which  stand  side  by  side ; and  there  is  another  similar 
horizontal  axis  placed  parallel  to  the  former,  to  work  the  other  three  pairs  of  stocks 
in  another  row.  The  two  axes  underground  arc  turned  by  means  of  large  spur 
cog-wheels,  fixed  on  each  of  them,  at  one  end  ; and  these  wheels  are  both  turned  by 
means  of  a large  intermediate  spur-wheel,  which  is  placed  between  the  two,  so  as 
to  cause  them  both  to  turn  the  same  way  round.  ITic  centre  of  the  large  inter- 
mediate wheel  is  placed  on  a higher  level,  than  those  of  the  two  axes  underground, 
so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  intermediate  wheel  is  at  a suitable  height  to  be  turned 
bv  a small  cog-wheel,  which  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine. 
'The  proportions  of  the  wheel-work  is  such,  that  when  the  fly-wheel  makes  28^, 
revolutions  per  minute,  each  hammer  will  strike  about  30  blows  per  minute,  and 
the  six  pair  of  stocks  contain  12  such  hammers  ; but  when  they  arc  all  in  action  at 
once,  the  resistance  or  load  upon  the  engine  is  more  than  ten  horse-power. 

A large  pump  is  also  connected  with  the  great  lever  of  the  engine,  to  lie 
worked  occasionally,  to  throw  up  water  from  the  river  into  a large  cistcni,  which  is 
fixed  over  the  dye-house.  The  engine  also  turns  a pair  of  rolling  stones,  called 
runners  upon  edge,  to  crush  dyeing  materials ; and  a colour  mill,  for  mixing  and 
grinding  indigo.  It  is  capable  of  turning  all  the  machinery  at  once  as  its  utmost 
exertion,  but  commonly  sonic  of  the  stocks  arc  disengaged,  when  the  other  works 
are  applied. 

The  boiler  of  this  engine  is  made  of  iron  plate,  of  a waggon  shape,  such  as  is 
represented  in  Plates  XI.  and  XII. ; the  upper  part  is  a half  cylinder  4^  feet  dia- 
meter, and  9J-  feet  long. 

The  surface  which  is  exposed  to  the  direct  Action  of  the  (ire  and  flame,  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  is  aliout  (Sf  s 9^  s)  S5  square  feet ; and  the  surface  exposed  in  the  flue,  which  passes  round  the 
sides  of  the  boiler  at  the  lower  part,  is  about  26  feet  circmnfereocc,  by  2^  feet  high  ss  65  square  feet. 
The  whole  of  the  surface  cxjKHsed  to  the  action  of  the  heat  is,  therefore,  100  square  feet  (5),  which  Is 


(d)  The  rim  of  the  above  flv«whcel  contains  3*76  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron,  ami  weighs  1603  pounds. 
Its  energy  is  equal  to  .3-4  times  t)ie  nower  exerted  by  the  piston  at  each  half  stroke. 

(4)  The  surface  oxjiosed  in  this  boiler  correspomls  very  nearly  with  the  calctUatioii,  p.  .]90, 
according  to  the  rule  in  p.  356. 
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*t  the  rate  of  1 0 aquare  feet  to  each  horM  power.  The  horizontal  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  is 
(*i  * =)  395  square  feet. 

The  fire  grate  is  3 feet  long  by  3 feet  wide,  having  I6  grate  bars,  each 
inches  wide : this  is  9 square  feet  area,  or  at  the  rote  of  '9  tenths  of  a square  foot 
of  each  liorse  power. 

I'his  boiler  is  found  capable  of  supplying  the  engine  with  steam,  when  it  is  not 
overloaded.  Two  boilers  are  placed  one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  and  they  are  used 
alternately,  one  being  cleaned,  or  repaired,  whilst  the  other  is  at  work.  One  of 
these  boilers  has  been  worn  out  since  the  original  erection,  and  has  been  replaced 
by  another  boiler  of  a larger  size  (a),  which  is  found  to  unssver  better  than  the  ori- 
ginal one,  because  it  is  more  easy  to  keep  up  the  steam  to  a regular  elasticity,  when 
the  engine  is  working  with  only  its  proper  load  of  10  horse  power;  and  also  this 
larger  boiler  will  supply  the  engine  with  steam  when  it  is  loaded  with  all  the  work, 
and  exerting  its  utmost  power.  'ITic  consumption  of  coals,  by  this  engine,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  on  an  average  bushels  per  hour,  but  as  both  boilers  arc  frequently 
worked  at  once,  and  then  steam  is  taken  from  the  »ime  boilers  to  heat  water  for 
the  dye-house,  this  is  not  very  exactly  ascertained. 

iTie  cold  water  pump  R is  3^  inches  diameter,  = 30J  circular  inches  area, 
and  its  bucket  makes  a stroke  of  feet,  or  one  half  of  that  of  the  piston  ; but  the 
bucket  only  raises  water  during  the  descending  stroke  of  the  piston,  whilst  the 
piston  expends  steam  equally  in  the  up  stroke,  and  in  the  down  stroke. 


Tlie  effective  capacity  of  tlie  (team  cvliiider  is  40-5  times  the  effective  capacity  of  the  cold  water 
pump,  reckonio;;  merely  by  the  spaces  which  are  occupied  by  tbe  piston,  and  by  the  pump  bucket, 
without  considering  the  extra  spaces  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  through  which  the  piston 
does  not  pass;  but  ailowing  these  spaces  to  be  ykth  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  piston  in  its  motion, 
and  also  allowing  that  the  water  raised  by  the  pump  is  Uths  of  the  s|iace  occupied  by  the  pump  bucket 
in  its  motion,  the  actual  quantity  of  steam  which  passes  through  the  cylinder,  will  be  about  47  times 
the  quantity  of  cold  water  which  is  raised  by  the  pump  into  the  condensing  cistern,  G.  Mr.  Watt's 
allowance  of  injection  water  for  his  single  engines  was  60  times  (see  p.  37o.) 


DIMENSIONS  or  A 20  HORSE-POWf.R  PATENT  ROTATIVE  ENGINE, 

MADE  BY  MESSRS.  BOULTON  AND  WATT,  1792. 

This  engine  Is  on  the  same  construction  as  that  represented  in  Plates  XI. 
and  XII.  in  almost  every  respect,  except  that  the  dimensions  are  larger.  It 
was  set  up  at  a dye-house  in  tne  borough  of  .Southwark,  near  London  Bridge,  in 
1792 ; and  the  following  dimensions  were  taken  in  1805,  by  the  author,  who  has 
frequently  examined  the  engine  since  that  time,  in  order  to  observe  the  effect  of  its 
wearing  during  20  years.  It  is  still  in  use,  without  having  undergone  any  altera- 
tion from  its  original  plan. 

The  cylinder  is  21  inches  diameter,  = 452'4  square  inches  area,  or  570  cir- 
cular inches.  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  5 feet ; and  it  makes  21 
double  strokes  per  minute,  so  that  the  piston  passes  through  210  feet  per  minute. 
The  expenditure  of  steam  is  G60  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  at  the  rate  of  33  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  to  each  horse  power.  'Phe  effective  pressure  upon  the  piston  is 

(a)  The  boiler  which  U represented  in  the  drawings,  Plates  XI.  and  XII.,  was  not  made  by 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt ; it  is  9?  leet  long  by  5^  feet  diameter,  so  that  tbe  hoiizootal  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler  is  5t*2  square  feet,  and  the  surface  which  is  expose<l  is  (9|  feet  by  4}  =)  46s 
square  feet  beneath  the  bottom,  and  (29  feet  x 3 feet  =)  87  Muare  in  the  flue.  Total  133  square 
feet  to  ten  borse«power,  or  13|  square  to  each  horse  power.  This  is  a more  modern  proportion. 
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G-044  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  (X  45'2’4  sqii.  inc.  = ) 3142  lbs.  for  the  effective  force 
of  the  jiiston,  taking  a mean  of  all  it.s  variations  throughout  the  stroke  ; anti  this 
force  acting  through  a space  of  210  feet  per  minute,  is  equivalent  to  GGO  000  lbs. 
raised  one  foot  [x-r  minute,  or  -i-  33  000  lbs.  = 20  hoi-se  power.  The  utmost  force 
that  the  piston  can  ever  exert  may  be  computed  at  1 1 lbs.  per  circular  inch,  or 
( X 37fi  circ.  inc.  = ) 633G  lbs.  r:  2‘  83  tons ; and  the  strength  of  all  the  parts  must 
be  adapted  to  resi.st  this  force,  without  any  danger  of  breaking. 

1 he  boiler  is  made  of  iron  plate,  of  a wiqjgon  shape ; the  upper  part  is  a half 
cylinder  12|  feet  long,  and  4 feet  diameter,  witli  its  axis  horizontal ; the  total  depth 
of  the  boiler  is  7i  fecO 

The  bottom  of  the  boiler  exposes  (S^  hy  12^  s)  44  square  feet  to  the  fire  aod  fiamc.  An  in* 
terual  tube  is  fixed  hurixoutully  in  the  bmicr,  and  extends  all  the  lengthy  throuj^h  the  raass  of  the  con* 
tained  water,  so  as  to  be  entirely  BurrmuKted  on  all  sides  by  the  water;  and  the  fiame,  smoke,  and 
heated  air,  after  passing  from  the  fire  grate  at  the  front  end  of  the  boiler,  and  spreading  Ikoneath  all 
the  surface  of  its  bottom,  rises  up,  and  is  conducted  batrk  again  to  the  front,  through  this  internal  flue, 
in  order  to  communicate  its  heat  to  the  water.  The  tube  is  of  an  elliptical  figure,  fluttenetl  at  the  top 
and  bottom ; its  height  2^  feet,  and  its  breadth  I ^ feet.  The  sides  and  the  top  part  of  this  flue  may 
be  reckoned  as  cfl'ectivo  boiling  surface,  so  that  it  ex}>r>se9  (5^  m 12^  =)  G9'7  si[uare  feet,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heat.  The  flame  and  smoke  is  afterwartU  conveyed  all  round  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  at 
the  lower  part,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boiler  already  desenl>ed  Plate  XII.  and  acts  u|Hin  a siirfW'e 
of  (31  X 3 ss)  9.3  square  feet.  The  whole  surface  exposed  to  the  heat  is  200*7  square  feet  for 
20  horse*|K>wer,  uhicn  is  at  the  rate  of  10*33  square  feet  of  surface  to  each  horse  power.  The  hori* 
2ontal  Biirfait;  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  ts  (12|  k 4 =)  o0|  square  feet. 

The  fire  grate  is  3|  feet  wide  by  4 feet  long,  or  14  s<iuare  feet  of  horizontal 
surface,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  •?  of  a square  foot  for  each  hoiac  power. 

Al'hcn  the  engine  was  first  erected,  it  had  two  auch  boilers,  to  be  used  alter- 
nately, one  of  them  working,  whilst  the  other  was  cleaning.  One  of  these  boilers 
has  since  been  replaced  by  a larger  one  of  IG  feet  long,  but  of  the  same  diameter 
and  depth : this  large  boiler  is  found  to  Im  a better  proportion  than  the  original, 
which  requires  hard  firing  to  supply  the  engine  sufficiently  with  steam  when  it  is 
loaded  to  its  utmost,  although  it  is  sufficient  when  the  cn|!ine  is  not  overloaded. 
The  surface  exposed  to  the  heat  in  the  IG  feet  boiler  is  201  square  feet,  or  at  the 
rate  of  13  square  feet  to  each  hor.se  power. 

The  air-pump  is  15  inches  diameter,  = 22.5  circular  inches  area  j therefore 
tlie  area  of  the  cylinder  is  2 SO  times  the  area  of  the  air-pump;  the  bucket  makes 
rather  more  than  2J  feet  stroke ; the  effective  capacity  of  the  pump,  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  that  of  the  cylinder. 

The  apertures  of  the  steam,  and  exhausting-valve  seats,  are  4),  inches  dia- 
meter, or  about  17  square  inches  of  uninterrupted  passage,  that  is,  '86  of  a square 
inch  to  each  horse  power.  The  steam  and  eduction  pipes  arc  5^  inches  diameter 
withinside : the  area  of  the  .steam  passages  bear  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
that  of  the  cylinder,  as  those  of  the  10  horse-engine,  p.  490  j but  as  the  mo- 
tion of  tlic  piston  is  210  feet  per  minute,  instead  of  2(X)  feet,  the  velocity  with 
which  the  .steam  must  pass  through  the  apertures  is  greater  than  is  there  stated. 

Tlic  exhausting-valves  of  this  engine  are  inverted,  on  the  principle  stated  at 
p.  433,  in  order  that  they  may  open  very  quickly  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 
The  construction  may  be  easily  understood,  by  supposing  the  bell-metal  seats  of  the 
two  exhausting-valves  li  and  »,  fig.  8 and  9,  I’late  XIII.,  to  be  fixed  in  the  same 
place  as  is  there  represented,  but  inverted,  so  that  the  valves  are  below  the  seats 
instead  of  above  them  ; and  therefore  the  valves  open  the  passages  when  they  are 
let  downwai-ds  into  the  boxes  //  and  i ; or  the  valves  shut  tlic  pa,ssages  when  they 
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are  raised  upwards ; consequently  the  pressure  of  the  steam  tends  to  open  the 
valves,  and  the  working  gear  is  adapted  to  resist  this  force,  and  to  retain  the  valves 
so  close  shut  as  to  prevent  any  leakage.  The  racks  and  sectors,  to  give  motion  to 
these  inverted  valves,  arc  like  those  represented  in  figures  8 and  9,  except  that  the 
racks  are  connected  with  the  valves  themselves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  steam- 
valves  arc,  instead  of  being  affixed  to  the  spindles  of  the  valves. 

The  working  gear  is  made  without  any  catches,  to  retain  the  handles  in  that 
position  which  occasions  the  valves  to  be  shut,  but  the  levers  of  the  working  gear 
arc  so  arranged,  that  they  will  be  turned  into  a particular  position  when  the  v^ves 
are  closed,  and  they  will  retain  that  position,  in  the  manner  stated  at  p.  4.33,  in  0|v 
position  to  the  greatest  force  that  the  exhausting-valves  can  ever  exert  to  open 
them,  hiach  of  the  handles  for  this  working  gear  requires  to  be  moveil  both  ways, 
by  the  chocks  of  the  plug  or  air-pump  rod,  in  order  to  lill  up  each  handle,  as  well 
as  to  put  it  down  ; consequently  there  is  no  risk  that  all  the  four  valves  can  ever 
remain  shut  at  once,  whicii  may  happen  by  accident,  in  an  engine  whose  valves  are 
opened  by  tbe  mere  action  of  wciglits,  in  case  a careless  person  takes  the  handles, 
and  confines  them  from  moving ; the  motion  of  the  engine  would  then  be  stop{>ed 
all  at  once,  as  is  stated  in  p.  4<>3,  and  some  parts  may  be  broken  by  the  strain. 

The  piston  is  8 inches  thick,  and  its  cylindrical  edge,  which  applies  to  the  in- 
terior surface  of  the  cylinder,  is  7i  inches  deep ; of  which  t j inches  is  composed  of 
the  hemp  packing,  and  the  cast  iron  rims  above  and  below  that  packing  arc  each  1 ^ 
inc.  deep ; the  latter  are  accurately  fitted  into  the  cylinder,  to  prevent  the  hemp 
from  c.scaping  past  them ; but  it  is  not  intended  that  the  iron  rims  of  the  piston 
shall  be  pressed  against  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  with  any  force,  so  as  to  occasion 
friction  ; the  real  fitting  of  the  piston  is  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  zone  or  belt 
of  hemp,  4|-  inc.  deep,  which  encompasses  its  outer  edge.  The  upper  cast  iron 
rim,  is  that  of  the  moveable  cover  of  the  piston,  which  is  screwed  down  by  six 
screws,  as  already  described  (p.  47fi.) 

The  piston  rod  is  inches  diametcr(ff).  The  joint  pins  of  the  main  links  of  the 
parallel  motion,  and  also  those  of  the  connecting  rod,  arc  2’  inches  diameter,  and 
2]  inches  length  of  bearing  in  their  brass  sockets.  The  links  K of  the  parallel 
motion,  are  not  made  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  472,  but  each  link  is  a solid  iron 
l)ar,  inches  by  inches ; the  section  of  the  two  is  O4  square  inches  of  iron,  to 
endure  the  whole  strain  of  the  piston. 

The  great  lever  is  an  oak  beam  1 6 feet  long,  from  centre  to  centre,  and  19  inches 
deep,  by  I (>.]  inc.  broad.  Its  axis  is  cast  iron,  4^  inches  square,  and  2-f  feet  long 
between  the  bearings  j the  pivots  at  each  end  of  the  axis  are  4^  inches  diameter, 
and  5 j inches  long  in  the  bearing  parts.  The  axis  is  fastened  to  the  wood  beam 
by  four  wrought  iron  bolts,  with  nuts  on  the  tops;  the  screw  parts  arc  1|  inches 
diameter,  outside  of  the  threads ; and  the  section  of  the  solid  iron  in  each  screw  is 
!•}  square  inches,  or  (i  square  inches  in  the  four. 

'Ilic  joint  pin,  which  connects  the  main  links  K of  the  parallel  motion  with  the 
end  of  the  great  lever,  is  fastened  beneath  the  beam  by  two  bolts,  which  pass  up 

(a)  The  oriiriDal  piston  rod  was  2|  inches  diameter,  and  vlien  the  author  first  took  the  dimen- 
aiona,  in  1805  he  found  it  reduced  in  the  working;  part  to  ahoiit  2|  inc.  by  wearing;  it  had  then  been 
working  for  13  years.  In  1818,  after  26  years'  constant  service,  it  had  h^me  worn  to  2j  inches  dia- 
meter in  the  part  most  exposed  to  friction  ; and  it  was  then  taken  out,  and  replaced  by  a new  piston  and 
rod.  The  two  iron  rims  of  the  piston  were  also  worn  so  much  smaller  than  the  cylinder,  in  the  course 
of  the  first  20  years,  as  to  require  to  be  surrounded  by  two  thin  hooi*  of  brass,  which  were  fastened 
round  the  circumference  of  the  rims  with  small  screws ; these  iioops  were  almost  worn  away,  when  the 
piston  was  laid  aside. 
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tlirouph  the  wood,  and  arc  fastened  l>y  nuts  screwed  on  the  upper  ends ; the  screw 
parts  are  1-|  inches  diameter  outside  the  threads,  and  the  section  of  the  solid  iron 
in  each  screw  is  1 i scpiare  inches,  or  2^  square  inches  in  both  ; these  hear  all  the 
force  of  the  piston.  The  joint  pins  of  the  links,  by  which  the  rod  of  the  air-pump 
is  connected  with  the  jrreat  lever,  are  I a inches  diameter. 

The  connecting  rod  is  of  cast  iron,  about  15  feet  long,  and  5 inches  square, 
with  the  angles  off  The  sun  and  planet-wheels  arc  feet  geometrical  diameter, 
with  42  teeth  in  each  ; the  teeth  are  2^  inches  pitch,  and  5 inches  broad.  'I’he 
planet-wheel  with  all  its  teeth,  is  in  one  piece  of  cast  iron.  The  sun  wheel  is  also 
made  of  cast  iron,  but  with  wooden  teeth  or  cogs  driven  into  mortises  in  the  iron. 
The  cogs  arc  2^  inches  pitch,  and  5^  inches  broad  ; they  are  made  of  live  oak,  and 
they  last  about  two  years,  when  they  become  so  worn,  as  to  require  to  be  renewed. 

The  axis  of  the  sun-wheel  and  Hy-whecl  is  cast  iron,  inches  square,  and 
almut  5 feet  long  between  the  bearings.  The  neck  is  6 inches  diameter,  and  fi 
inches  long,  in  the  part  which  rests  in  the  brass  bearings : the  pivot,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  axis,  is  4J  inches  diameter,  and  5j  inches  long  in  the  bearing. 

The  fly-whccl  is  1 4 feet  diameter  outside,  and  the  rim  is  6 inches  square  = 3(i 
square  inches  area.  The  fly-whccl  was  originally  that  of  a 12  horse  engine,  ami 
the  rim  has  been  made  up  to  its  present  dimensions,  by  fastening  segments  of  cast 
iron  against  the  original  rim  of  the  wheel. 

The  rim  of  tlic  liy-wheel  contains  I0'6ctihicfect  ofea-st  iron,  or(  x 450  Ihs.  =)  4770  liw.  ireight;  it 
makes  42  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  velocity  of  the  central  part  of  the  rim  is  29‘t  feet  per  second. 
The  height  through  whicli  a body  must  fall  to  acquire  that  velocity,  is  15*7  feet ; which  x 4770  Ihs. 
weight,  gives  05  349  Ihs  (or  I9't7  tons)  acting  through  a space  of  one  foot,  for  the  mechanical  power 
which  constitutes  the  energr  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel.  The  mechanical  ]H>wer  exerted  by  the  piston 
in  a half  stroke,  is  (3142 lijs.  x 5 feet  stroke  =:)  I5  7l0lbs.  acting  through  a space  of  one  fool. 
Hence  tlie  meclianical  piwer  which  mu-st  be  communicated  to  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel,  to  produce  its 
motiuu  from  rest,  is  (05  349  -r  15  710  =)  4-to  times  the  power  that  the  engine  exerts  during  one 
half  stroke.  Tliis  is  a greater  pro|mrthm  of  fly-whccl  than  the  10  horse  engines  before  stated. 

The  moving  parts  of  this  engine  arc  supported  in  a wooden  framing,  of  the 
same  form  as  is  shown  in  Plate  XI.  'I'he  main  posts  V V,  and  the  cross  beani.s  V 
and  \V,  to  sup))ort  the  centre  of  the  great  Icrcr,  are  of  oak,  13  inches  by  14  inches ; 
and  the  frame  for  the  fly-wheel,  is  composed  of  beams  of  the  same  size.  The  engine- 
house  is  very  wide,  and  the  two  lioilcrs  arc  placed  within  the  house,  ouc  at  each 
side  of  the  engine.  The  cross  beam  W extends  all  across  the  wide  house.  The 
condensing  cistern  is  of  a large  size,  and  extends  quite  under  the  cylinder;  the 
cross  beams  XX,  on  which  the  cylinder  stands,  arc  supported  at  each  end  by  two 
sloping  oak  posts,  of  9 inches  by  lU  inches,  which  stand  up  at  each  side  of  the 
cylinder,  from  the  lower  cross  beam  X,  to  the  spring  beams  U U. 

Tlie  machinery  which  is  impelled  by  this  engine  is  as  follows : A forcing 
pump  of  1 1 4 inthes  diameter,  and  its  piston  making  a 2 1 feet  stroke,  is  worked  by 
the  great  lever  of  the  engine,  in  place  of  a cold  water  pump  II,  in  order  to  force  up 
water,  about  3<i  feet  high,  from  the  level  of  the  Thames,  into  a cistern  at  the  top 
of  the  dye-hou.sc.  A logwood-mill,  or  machine  for  rasping  dye-wood  into  powder : 
it  is  a cylindrical  rasp,  or  roller  of  about  2-}  feet  diameter,  and  feet  long,  with 
Go  knives,  or  cutters,  placed  round  its  circumference  : the  axis  is  horizontal,  and  it 
is  turned  round  about  20  times  per  minute.  'I'he  pieces  of  logwood  arc  presented 
to  the  cylinder,  and  pressed  up  very  hard,  by  means  of  rack-work,  against  the  re- 
volving knives,  which  cut  and  rasp  away  the  wood  into  powder.  A chipping  wheel, 
for  cutting  lip  logwood  into  chips  : it  is  a large  vertical  wheel  of  cast  iron,  with  four 
shai-])  knives  fixed  into  oiienings  in  it,  so  that  their  cutting  edges  protrude  a very 
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little  beyond  the  smooth  flat  surface  of  the  wheel,  in  a suitable  manner  to  cut  away 
thin  chips  from  the  ends  of  pieces  of  logwood,  which  are  presented  to  the  revolving 
knives  ; the  action  of  the  knives  is  similar  to  that  of  a carpenter’s  plane.  Two  pairs 
of  mill-stones,  or  runners  upon  edge,  to  grind  the  logwootl  chips  to  powder.  A 
pair  of  small  mill-stones,  like  those  of  a flour-mill ; they  are  used  to  grind  indigo  to 
powder.  -'Vlso  some  other  small  machines  for  grinding  and  mixing  indigo.  Kight 
pairs  of  stocks  for  washing  woollen  cloth,  similar  to  those  worked  by  the  10  horse 
engine  before  described.  Also  some  small  machines  for  agitating  cloth  in  water 
to  wash  it,  and  machines  for  brushing  the  dyed  cloth  when  linished. 

The  engine  would  be  loadctl  to  its  very  utmost,  to  impel  all  this  machinery  at 
once  ; and  some  part  or  other  is  always  disenpiged  ; but  the  engine  usually  works 
with  a greater  load  than  20  horse  power.  'I  he  consumption  of  coals  is  from  2 to 
•■J  bushels  per  hour,  or  about  2.1  bushels  per  hour  on  an  average. 

/I  20  horse  engine  xvi/hoiit  sun  and  pianel-uheels.  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  some  parts  of  a 20  horse  engine,  which  was  put  up  by  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt,  almut  the  year  1801,  to  turn  machinery  at  a public  work  in  London. 
The  engine  is  similar  to  that  in  Plate  XI.  except  that  the  fly-wheel  is  turned  by 
a simple  crunk,  in  place  of  the  sun  and  planet-wheels,  and  therefore  it  makes  only 
one  revolution  for  each  stroke  of  the  engine.  The  dimensions  of  this  engine  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  20  horse  engine  already  quoted,  except  the  follow, 
ing.  It  has  an  iron  boiler  of  the  waggon  shape,  l-i  feet  long,  5 feet  wide,  and 
about  7 foet  deep ; the  horizontal  surface  of  the  water  is,  therefore,  70  square  feet : 
this  boiler  is  without  any  intenial  tube  for  the  flue. 

The  surface  exposed  to  the  fire  beneftth  the  bottom  is  about  (*1^  x M =s)  6.1  square  feet,  and 
the  surface  ex|>o»ed  in  the  external  Hue  is  about  (*1  x 37  = ) <K|uurc  feet;  total  1 square  fuel 
fur  20  hurflv  power,  or  at  tfao  rate  of  10*5  Mjuarc  feci  to  cadi  burse  power.  The  firu  frrate  is  4 feet 
square,  or  U>  square  feet,  fur  20  horse  power ; which  is  at  the  rate  of  *8  of  a square  fuot  for  each  horse 
power. 

Tltc  cold  water  pump  is  7 inches  diameter  = ‘H)  circular  inches,  and  the 
bucket  makes  a 2 J feet  stroke,  or  half  the  length  of  the  stroke  made  by  the  piston. 
The  effective  capacity  of  the  steam  cylinder  is,  therefore,  1.7  times  that  of  the  cold 
water  pump,  reckoning  merely  by  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  piston,  and  by  the 
pump  bucket,  without  any  allowances  for  loss  by  the  vacant  spaces.  With  due 
allowances  for  those  vacancies,  the  c|Uaiitity  of  steam  which  pas-ses  through  the 
cylinder  is  about  5+  times  the  quantity  of  the  water,  which  is  thrown  into  the  con- 
densing cistern  by  the  cold  water  pump. 

The  connecting  rod  is  made  of  cast  iron  in  one  piece ; the  pin  which  is  fixed 
in  the  crank,  and  projects  out,  to  joint  tbc  connecting  rod  to,  is  inches  diameter, 
and  inches  lenj^h  of  bearing  in  its  socket.  The  crank  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and 
is  fastened  by  wedges,  upon  the  square  extremity  of  the  projecting  end  of  the  cast 
iron  axis  of  the  fly-wheel.  This  axis  is  7i  inches  square,  and  5 feet  long  between 
the  bearings ; the  neck  of  the  axis  is  7 inches  diameter,  and  8 1 inches  length  of 
hearing  in  its  brass  socket.  The  fly-wheel,  which  is  fixwl  ujmn  the  middle  of 
this  axis,  is  18  feet  diameter  outside,  and  the  rim  is  7 inches  by  6 inches,  = 42 
square  inches  area. 

The  riiij  of  this  fly-wheel  contains  13*95  cubic  feet  of  cost  iron,  or  ( x 430  lbs.  s=)  7177  pound?* 
vreifi'ht,  independently  of  the  arms.  It  makes  21  rcvulutions  per  minute,  aud  the  veltidty  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  rim  is  then  19*15  feet  per  second.  The  height  due  to  this  velodty  is  5*7  iwt,  and 
the  power  which  is  resident  in  the  rim,  to  pro<luce  iu  motion  from  rest  is  (5*7  x 7177  lbs.  »)  40909 
lUs,  (or  18  27  tons)  acting  through  a space  of  ojie  foot.  The  force  exerted  by  the  piston  of  the  engine 
in  each  half  stroke  is  a force  of  (31421be.  acting  through  5 feet  =:)  15  TlOlbe.  acting  through  a space 
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of  one  foot.  Therefore  the  enerfy  of  the  rim  of  this  fly-wheel  is  (40  909  15  710  =)  2 6 times  the 

|K>wer  exerted  in  each  half  stroke. 

This  engine  was  employed  to  turn  8 pairs  of  rolling  stones,  called  runners 
upon  edge,  for  grinding  and  mixing  up  the  eement  for  the  moitar  used  in  building 
public  docks.  It  was  but  lightly  loaded,  the  resi.stance  of  the  machinery  being  less 
than  ‘20  horse  power : the  engine  consumed  2 bushels  of  coals  per  hour  upon  an 
average. 

An  engine  of  the  same  dimensions  was  also  set  up,  about  the  same  time,  at 
another  of  the  docks  which  were  then  building  in  I.4)ndon.  And  for  a smaller  work, 
a 10  horse  engine  was  erected,  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  that  alivady 
quoted  in  p.  489,  and  it  turned  four  runners  upon  edge,  for  grinding  cement  or 
mortar  in  tnc  wet  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  engines. 


DIMENSIONS  OF  A 30  HORSE  POWER  PATENT  ROTATIVE  ENGINE 
MADE  DY  MESSRS.  BOULTON  AND  WATT,  1798. 

Tliis  engine  was  erected  for  a cotton  spinning  mill  at  Manchester ; it  is  on  the 
same  construction  as  that  i-epresented  in  Plates  XI.  XII.  and  XIII.  in  almost 
every  respect,  except  the  dimensions,  which  are  as  follows  («).  The  cylinder  is 
28J  inches  diameter,  = (i2G'8  square  inches  area,  or  798  circular  inches.  Length 
of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  6 feet,  and  it  makes  19  double  strokes  per  minute,  so  as 
to  pass  through  a space  of  228  feet  per  minute.  The  expenditure  of  steam  is  993 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  at  the  rate  of  33‘1  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  horse 
power. 

The  ciTcetirc  pressure  on  the  piston,  taking  a mean  of  all  its  variations,  is  6*00  Ibe.  per  square 
inch,  and  ( X 626'8  sqii.  inc«  =)  •1344  lbs.  is  the  mean  effective  force  of  the  piston  ; this  force  acting 
through  228  feet  per  minute,  is  equal  to  99^00Olbe.  raised  one  foot  per  min.,  or  X-f*  33  OOOlba.)  = 
50  horse  power. 

The  utmost  force  that  the  piston  can  ever  exert,  being  at  the  rate  of  11  pounds  per  circular  inch, 
is  ( X 798  cir.  inc.  m)  8778  Iba. ; and  the  strength  of  all  the  parts  of  the  engine  must  be  adapted  to 
endure  that  force  without  any  risk  of  breaking. 

The  boiler  is  made  of  iron  plate,  of  a waggon  shape,  5 feet  diameter,  l6  feet 
long,  and  7i  f^ct  deep,  with  an  internal  flue  to  convey  the  flame  through  the 
water.  Tlie  horizontal  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  (IG  x 5=)  80  square 
feet.  The  fire  grate  is  feet  wide,  by  5 feet  long,  = J squ.  feet ; or  at  the 
rate  of  of  a square  foot  to  each  horse  power. 

The  surface  exposed  to  the  flame  is  (4^  ft.  by  ft.  =)  C9  b square  feet  beneath  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler.  The  internal  flue,  fur  the  passage  of  the  flame  and  smoke,  is  of  an  elliptical  figure  flattened 
at  top;  it  is  2^  feet  deep,  and  2 feet  wide.  The  surface  of  the  sides,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
ternal flue,  is  about  (6^  X 16  =)  104  square  feet.  The  surface  exposed  in  the  flue  which  passes  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  ^iler,  ia(3H  x I42  5square  feet  The  whole  surface  exposed  to  the  heat 

is  3I6'3  square  feet  for  30  horse  power ; this  is  at  the  rate  of  10'39  square  feet  of  boiler  surface  to  eadi 
horse  power. 

The  a]x;rtures  of  the  veItcs  are  5^  inches  diameter,  and  the  areas  of  the  unin- 
terrupted passages  through  them  arc  about  24-  square  inches,  which  is  nt  the  rate 
of  *8  of  a square  inch  to  a horse  power,  the  same  as  the  other  cngities  !>efore 
stated. 

The  air-pump  is  19  inches  diameter,  = SGl  circular  inches  area;  therefore 

(a)  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt’s  .30  horae  engines  were  sometimes  built  with  a lever  wall,  and 
sometimes  they  were  mounted  in  wooden  framing;  their  36  horse  engines  were  always  built  with  lever 
walls. 
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the  area  of  the  cylinder  is  ‘2-21  times  that  of  the  air-pump.  The  air-pump  bucket 
makes  a stroke  of  S feet  long,  and  the  effective  capacity  of  the  cylinder  is  8’84  times 
that  of  the  air-pump. 

The  piston  rod  is  2^  inches  diameter.  'ITie  joint  pins  of  the  main  links  of 
the  parallel  motion,  and  of  the  main  joint  for  the  connecting  rod,  are  inches 
diameter,  and  S]  inches  length  of  bearing,  in  their  sockets.  The  iron  bands  of 
which  the  head  links  are  composed,  are  inches  wide,  by  i thick  (=  1‘Sa  square 
inches  area),  or  the  united  arcus  of  all  the  four  bands  is  square  inches,  to  sustain 
all  the  force  of  the  piston. 

The  great  lever  is  18)  feet  long;  the  depth  of  the  beam  24  inches,  and  the 
breadth  1<)  inches.  The  axis  of  the  great  lever  is  5)  inches  by  6)  inches  deep, 
and  2)  feet  long  between  the  bearings.  The  pivots  at  the  ends  of  the  axis  arc  4 V 
inches  diameter,  and  G inches  length  of  bearing  in  their  sockets. 

'rhe  upper  part  of  the  connecting  rod  is  an  oak  beam,  about  10  inches  broad, 
by  9 inches  thick,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  rod  is  18  feet  from  the  upper  joints 
to  the  centre  of  the  planet-wheel.  The  joint  at  the  upper  end  of  the  connecting 
rod  is  attached  to  the  wood  by  two  long  iron  straps,  which  apply  at  each  side  of 
the  wood,  and  are  fastened  to  it  by  several  bolts  which  pass  through  the  wood,  and 
also  through  Imth  straps.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  wooden  connecting  rod,  a short 
length  of  cast  iron  is  fastened  by  several  bolts,  in  order  to  prolong  the  rod  suf- 
ficiently to  attach  the  planet-wheel  to  the  lower  end.  This  piece  of  cast  iron  is 
fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  wooden  rod,  so  as  to  project  beyond  the  central 
plane  of  the  engine ; and  the  planet-wheel  being  fixed  at  the  back  or  inner  face  of 
the  cast  iron  rod,  the  wheel  comes  in  the  central  plane  of  the  engine ; for  by  the 
manner  of  combining  the  wood  and  the  iron  parts  of  the  rod,  the  whole  rod  is  of  a 
crooked  form,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  5,  Plate  XII.  so  that  the  lower,  or  cast 
iron  part  of  the  rod,  passes  clear  in  front  of  the  sun-wheel,  although  the  upj>er 
part  of  the  rod  is  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  great  lever,  and  of  the  sun  and  planet- 
wheels. 

The  sun  and  planet-wheels  arc  3 feet  geometrical  diameter,  with  39  teeth,  of 
2‘9  inches  pitch,  and  5^  inches  broad ; both  wheels  are  made  of  cast  iron,  with 
solid  teeth. 

The  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  is  of  cast  iron,  8 inches  square,  and  about  5 feet  long 
between  the  bearings  ; the  necks  are  7i  inches  diameter,  and  71  inches  length  of 
bearing  in  their  sockets.  The  centre  pin,  or  axis  of  the  planet-wheel,  projects  out- 
wards from  it  on  both  sides ; the  front  end  of  the  pin  passes  through  the  connecting 
rod,  and  the  extremity,  which  projects  through  in  front  of  the  wheel,  is  con- 
nected by  a radius  link,  with  a fixed  pin,  which  is  situated  exactly  in  the  line  of  the 
axis  of  the  sun-wheel  and  fly-wheel : this  link  assists  the  back  link  q,  fig.  5,  Plate 
XII.  to  letain  the  centre  of  the  planet-wheel  very  steadily  in  its  circular  orbit, 
because,  on  this  plan,  there  are  two  radial  links,  one  applied  in  front  of  the  sun 
and  planet-wheels,  and  the  other  behind  them  ; the  back  link  is  fitted  upon  the 
neck  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  as  before  described,  and  as  is  represented  at  n q 
in  the  figure ; the  front  link  is  fitted  upon  the  central  pin,  which  is  fixed  very  fast 
in  front  of  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  sun  and  planet-wheels,  upon  a wood  framing, 
similar  to  that  which  supports  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel. 

The  fly-wheel  is  16  feet  diameter  outside,  and  the  rim  is  8 inches  by  4 = .32 
square  inches  area  of  the  cross  section.  The  fly-wheel  has  G arms,  and  makes  .38 
revolutions  per  minute. 

The  rim  of  this  fly-n-heel  contains  lO*?  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron,  or  ( x 4!iOlbs.  =)  4SI5  pounds 
weight.  The  middle  part  of  the  rim  mores  with  a relocity  of  30*5  feet  per  second^  and  the  height  due 
to  that  velocity  is  U-46  feet.  The  mechanical  power  which  must  be  communicated  to  the  rim  of  this 
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flv-whoel,  to  ftire  it  motion  from  root,  is  oquai  to  tliat  of  o force  of  (4815  Ibo.  x M'tO  ft.  =)  (J9  800 
IKmnds,  (or  31*1  tons)  acting  throufrh  a spare  of  one  foot. 

The  power  exerted  by  the  engine  during  one  half  stroke  is  (t3-l  t 1I)S.  X 6 ft.  =)  SC  Ofik  pounds 
acting  tliriHigh  a space  of  one  foot,  hence  the  energy  of  the  rim  of  the  6y~wheel  is  (f>9fiUO]bs.  -7- 
38  084  lbs.  =)  2*07  times  the  power  exerted  hy  the  engine  in  each  half  stroke.  The  energy  of  this 
fly-wheel  is  smaller  in  pro|«rtiou  to  the  power  of  the  engine,  than  that  of  the  fly-wheels  of  some  of 
the  other  engines  hefure  quoted ; and  the  motion  of  this  engine  and  its  machinery  is  sensibly  variable 
at  each  stroke  of  the  engine,  though  not  so  irregular  as  to  be  a great  defect. 

The  cold  water  pump  is  10  inches  diameter  = UX)  circular  inches  area,  and 
its  bucket  makes  a stroke  of  nearly  2 feet,  or  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  piston. 
Tlie  effective  capacity  of  the  steam  cylinder  is  times  the  effective  eaj>acity  of 
the  cold  water  pump,  without  inakinw  any  allowance  for  the  steam  which  is  wasted 
in  filling  the  vacant  spaces  ; or  when  due  allowance.s  are  made,  the  quantity  of  steam 
which  is  expended  by  the  cylinder  will  be  found  to  be  55*0  times  the  quantity  of 
the  cold  water  that  is  raised  by  the  pump. 

This  engine  turned  all  the  machinery  of  one  of  the  largest  cotton  spinning 
mills  in  Manchester  for  about  ten  years;  the  mill  then  contained  !28  0(XJ  mule 
spindles  for  spinning  the  very  finest  yarn ; the  engine  was  fully  loaded,  so  as  to 
exert  more  than  SO  horse  power,  and  its  furnace  consumed  at  the  rate  of  from  3^ 
to  f hundred  weight  of  coals  per  hour.  After  this  engine  had  been  in  use  about 
ten  years,  a large  addition  was  built  to  the  cotton  mill,  and  a new  engine  was 

fmt  up  in  the  new  part,  having  a sulficicnt  jwwcr  to  turn  the  whole  mill.  The  30 
lorsc  engine  was  then  ixiinovcd,  and  put  up  at  another  manufactory,  for  a different 
purpose,  where  it  remains  still  in  use,  but  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  valves 
and  working  gear  when  it  was  removed. 

.Several  other  .SO  horse  engines,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  above,  were  set 
up  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  M att  for  cotton  mills,  a few  years  before  the  expiration 
of  the  ])roIonged  term  of  Mr.  M’att’s  original  pitcnt;  most  of  these  were  at  Man- 
chester, and  the  neighbourhood,  one  at  Liverpool,  another  in  Scotland.  One  of 
these  30  horse  engines  gave  motion  to  18  000  mule  spindles,  for  spinning  ordinary 
cotton  yarn.  A 30  hoi*se  engine  was  the  power  requisite  to  impel  the  machinery  of 
a first  rate  cotton  mill,  a.s  those  mills  were  built  at  that  time  ; most  of  these  engines 
are  still  in  use,  though  other  and  larger  engines  have  been  since  added  to  the  same 
establishments,  suitable  to  the  enlargements  which  have  been  made  in  the  buildings 
and  machinery ; several  of  them  have  had  great  levers  of  cast  iron  applied  in  place 
of  the  wooden  ones,  and  also  the  valves  ami  working  gear  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  rcmoveil,  and  others  of  a more  modern  fashion  substituted. 


DIMENSIONS  OF  A fO  HORSE  POWER  PATENT  ROTATIVE-E.VOISE, 

MADE  BV  MESSRS.  BOULTON  AND  W.VTT,  1792* 

The  construction  of  the  moving  jiarts  of  this  engine  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
represented  in  Plates  XI.  and  XII.,  but  those  moving  jiarts  are  not  supported  in 
a wooden  framing ; the  bearings  for  the  axis/?,  which  forms  the  centre  of  motion  for 
the  great  lever,  are  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a strong  lever  w all,  which  is  built  of  solid 
ma.sonry  across  the  engine-house,  between  its  two  side  walls,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  engine  for  pumping  water,  Plate  X.  This  lever  wall  divides  the  engine-house 
into  two  compartments,  one  containing  the  cylinder  and  its  working  gear,  air-pump 
and  condenser ; and  the  other  containing  the  connecting  rod,  sun  and  planet- 
wheels,  and  the  fly-wheel. 

The  cylinder  is  fastened  down  upon  a strong  pier  of  solid  masonry,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  single  engine  in  Plate  X.  Tlie  wood  frames  to  sustain  the  bearings 
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of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wlieel,  are  fastened  at  one  end  into  tlic  great  lever  wall,  and 
at  the  other  end  into  the  end  wall  of  the  house,  so  that-they  are  very  solidly  sup. 
jrorted ; the  spring  beams  are  supported  across  the  lever  wall  in  the  middle,  and 
their  ends  are  worked  into  the  end  walls  of  the  engine-house.  In  other  respects  the 
description  already  given  of  the  10  horse  cngine,will  answer  to  this  'K)  horse  engine, 
and  its  dimensions  are  as  follows. 

The  cylinder  is  31  inches  diameter  = 77!)‘3  square  inches  area,  or  !)!)‘2’25 
circular  inches.  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  7 feet,  and  it  makes  17^J 
strokes  per  minute,  so  os  to  pass  through  tito  feet  per  minute. 

(a)  The  expenditure  of  steam  by  the  mottoo  of  the  piston  ia  1.120  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  at 
tile  rate  of  31*15  cubic  feci  per  minute  for  each  horse  power.  The  mean  effectirc  pressure  upon  the 
piston  is  6*02  pounds  per  S4]uarc  inch,  and  the  mean  enecticc  force  of  the  pistrm  ia  .r.SgO  pound.s,  which 
actinit  throu|di  2*15  feet  per  minute  is  = I 321  (K)Olbe.  acting  through  one  ftrot  per  minute,  or  -s- 
33  tXX)  =:  40  horse  power.  The  utmost  pressure  or  force  exerted  by  the  piston,  being  estimateri  at 
tile  rate  of  11  pounds  per  circular  inch,  is  10.415  pounds  (s=  4*S7  tons),  and  the  strength  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  machinery  must  be  calculated  to  resist  that  strain,  without  any  danger  of  breaking. 

The  engine  has  two  boilers,  each  one  is  .5J-  feet  diameter,  and  20  feet  long, 
with  an  internal  flue  through  it ; one  of  these  boilers  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
engine  with  steam. 

The  surface  exposed  beneath  the  bottom  is  (5  X 14^  =)  9"'5  sMuarc  feet.  The  surface  ex- 
posed  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  internal  due  is  a *20  =)  130  square  feet,  and  the  surface  ex- 
posed in  the  external  flue,  around  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  is  (48  x 4=)  142  square  feet.  Total 
of  the  surface  exposed  414*5  wjuare  feet  for  40  liorae  power,  or  at  the  rate  of  10*05  square  feet  of  sur- 
face for  each  horse  power. 

The  air-pump  is  21  inches  diameter  = HI  circular  inches,  so  that  the  area 
of  the  piston  is  2-J*  times  that  of  the  air-pump  bucket ; and  the  length  of  the  stroke 
made  by  the  bucket  being  3 feet,  or  half  of  that  of  the  piston,  the  eflective  capacity 
of  the  cylinder  is  9 times  that  of  the  air-pump. 

The  cold  water  pump  is  10  inches  diameter  = 100  circular  inches  area,  and 
its  bucket  makes  a stroke  of  2J  feet.  The  effective  capacity  of  the  cylinder  is  *t7'6 
times  that  of  the  cylinder,  or  making  due  allowance  for  the  steam  wasted  by  the 
vacant  spaces,  the  quantity  of  steam  expended  by  the  cylinder  is  about  55‘1  times 
the  quantity  of  cold  water  raised  by  the  pump. 

Tlic  diameter  of  the  piston  rod  is  Sj.  inches.  The  joint  pins  of  the  main  links 
of  the  parallel  motion,  and  of  the  connecting  rod,  arc  3 inches  diameter,  and  3j* 
inches  length  of  Gttiiig  in  their  sockets.  The  iron  of  the  straps  for  the  main  links 
is  3 inches  broad,  by  *|  of  an  inch  thick  = 1 of  a square  inch  area,  or  there  is 
7*}*  square  inches  of  iron  to  endure  the  whole  force  of  the  piston. 

The  great  lever  is  an  oak  beam,  21 feet  long  between  the  centres  of  the 
joints  at  each  end  ; the  dejith  of  the  timber  is  28  inches,  by  20  inches  broad.  The 
axis  of  the  great  lever  is  0 inches  by  7 inches  deep,  and  2|  feet  long  between  the 
bearings ; the  pivots  at  each  end  are  5 1 inches  oiameter,  and  7 inches  length  of 
bearing  in  their  sockets.  The  axis  is  bound  to  the  wood  by  four  bolts,  with  screws 
of  1^  inches  diameter  outside  the  threads. 

The  connecting  rod  is  au  oak  beam,  11  inches  by  10,  with  a cast  iron  stem 

(a)  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Walt  afterwards  made  some  of  their  40  horse  engines  with  a 6 feet 
stroke,  to  make  1 4 strokes  per  minute  = 228  feet  motion  per  minute,  instead  of  24.5 ; and  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  speed,  the  rvlinder  was  made  32^  inches  dismeter,  instead  of  11^  inches.  The 
expenditure  of  steam  by  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  1314  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  32*8  cubic  feet  per 
minute  to  each  horse  power. 
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bolted  to  it  at  the  lower  end,  to  fasten  the  planet-wheel  to : the  length  of  the  con- 
necting rod,  from  the  joint  at  the  upper  end  to  the  eentrc  of  the  planet-wheel,  is 
about  20  feet. 

The  sun  and  planet-wheels  arc  both  made  of  cast  iron,  with  solid  teeth  ; each 
wheel  is  3^  geiinietrical  feet  diameter,  with  44  teeth  of  3 inches  pitch,  and  6 
inches  broad.  'I’he  centre  pin  of  the  planet-wheel  is  retained  in  its  circular  orbit 
by  two  radial  links,  one  applied  in  front  of  the  w heels,  and  the  other  at  the  back, 
in  the  same  manner  as  already  mentioned  (p.  501)  for  the  30  horse  engine.  The 
sun-wheel  is  fastened  upon  the  square  end  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  by  wedges ; 
that  axis  is  9)-  inches  srjuare,  and  about  G feet  long  between  the  hearings : the 
necks  of  the  axis  arc  8|  inches  diameter,  and  10  inches  long  in  their  bearings. 

Tlie  fly-wheel  is  1 8 feet  diameter  outside,  and  the  rim  is  9 inches  by  3,  or  >4.5 
square  inches  in  the  cross  section ; the  wheel  has  8 anns. 

The  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  contains  1 6'94  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron,  or  ( x 450  lbs.  ssr)  7623  pounds 
weii^ht ; it  makes  35  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  middle  of  the  rim  then  move^  with  a velocity 
of  3I'6  feet  per  scctnid.  The  hci|tht  due  to  thia  velocity  is  15*!13  feet,  x 7623  lbs  weight,  pives 
1I8  400II)S.  (=  nearly  S3  tons)  artinp  throiifh  a s|»ice  of  one  foot  for  the  energy  of  the  rim  of 
this  fly*whcel.  The  power  exerted  by  the  piston  in  each  half  stroke  is  53£K)  pounds,  aclinp  through 
7 feet,  which  is  e<|uivaleut  to  37  737  lbs.  (=lfi'8A  tons)  acting  tlirougli  one  foot.  And,  lastly,  the 
energy  of  the  rim  of  the  Hy-whecl  is  (1 164C0  lbs.  ^ 37  73“  lbs.  =)  3'1^  times  tbc  jwwer  exerted 
by  tbe  piston  in  each  Imlf  stroke. 


This  engine  was  put  up  at  an  iron  works  in  StalTurdshire,  to  turn  a rolling  mill 
for  rolling  out  iron  into  bars,  and  it  continues  still  in  use,  but  some  of  the  principal 
parts  have  been  renewed,  and  the  plan  of  the  whcclwork  has  been  altered.  A spur 
cog-w  heel,  of  about  G feet  diameter,  was  originally  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  fly- 
wheel ; and  it  turned  another  spur-wheel,  of  about  8 feet  diameter,  to  the  axis  of 
which  the  rollers  for  laminating  iron  bars  were  connected,  so  that  they  made  about 
2G  turns  per  minute;  and  the  rollers  being  about  13  inches  diameter  (=3>4  feet 
circumference),  the  iron  was  rolled  through  between  tluin  at  the  rate  of  about  88 
feet  per  minute,  which  was  considered  a sufficient  speed  for  rolling  iron,  at  the  time 
when  this  engine  was  put  up. 

•\ftcr  this  engine  had  been  in  use  for  some  years,  an  additional  fly-wheel  was 
applied  to  the  millwork,  in  order  to  accumulate  a greater  energy  in  the  moving 
parts,  and  thus  enable  the  rollers  to  draw  through  a large  piece  of  metal,  without 
stopping  or  sensibly  impeding  the  motion  of  the  engine.  For  this  puimosc,  a large 
.spur  cog-wheel  was  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  sun-wheel  and  fly-whcci,  in  place  of 
the  original  spur-wheel,  of  G feet  diameter ; this  large  wheel  turns  another  spur- 
wheel,  of  about  half  the  size,  so  that  the  latter  makes  about  GO  revolutions  )>er 
minute.  On  the  axis  of  this  is  fixed  the  second  fly-wheel,  of  IG  feet  diameter,  its 
rim  being  10  inches  by  7 inches,  = 70  square  inches  of  cross  section  ; and  to  the 
same  axis  the  rollci's  arc  connected,  so  that  they  turn  nearly  GO  times  per  minute, 
and  the  metal  passes  through  the  rollers  at  the  rate  of  188  feet  per  minute.  The 
engine,  in  this  state,  does  considerably  more  work  than  it  could  do  formerly,  with 
only  one  fly-wheel. 

It  does  happen  occasionally  that  the  accumnlatcd  power  of  both  fly-wheels,  in 
addition  to  that  which  the  planet-wheel  exerts  to  turn  the  fly-wheel  round,  is  in- 
sufficient to  overcome  the  resistance  of  laminating  a large  piece  of  metal,  if  it  is  put 
in  when  the  rollers  arc  too  near  together ; the  whole  of  the  machinery  is  then 
brought  very  suddcidy  to  rest,  from  its  state  of  rapid  motion  ; and,  in  such  cases, 
the  jiarts  are  vciy  liable  to  be  broken  by  tlie  strain,  which  is  prodigiously  great. 
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The  rim  of  this  additional  fly*vhe«I  cuotains  23*15  cubic  feet  of  cast  inm,  or  (X  450 lbs.  =) 
10417  pounds  (or  4 65  tons)  weight.  The  mean  relocity  uf  the' rim  is  47’OS  feet  per  second,  and  the 
hei](ht  due  to  that  relodty  is  35*3  feet;  which  X 10  4 1 7 lbs.  jpvc*  367720  lbs.  (=  164  tous)  acting 
clirou^li  a s|»ace  of  one  foot,  for  the  energy  of  this  rim  ; and  added  to  (1 18400  lbs.)  the  enerjt^y  of  the 
rim  nf  the  other  fly-wheel,  p'cs  486  19)  lbs.  (=  217  tons)  acting  throufh  one  foot,  for  the  united 
enertn*  of  both  rims.  This(-f-  37737  lbs.)  is  I2'80  times  the  power  exerted  by  the  engine  in  each  half 
stroke  of  the  piston. 

'Die  consumptioD  of  coals  by  this  engioe  is  at  the  rate  of  about  4J  hundred 
ucight  of  coals  per  hour.  'ITie  resistance  occasioned  by  the  rolling  of  metals,  is  sub- 
ject to  such  great  variations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  power  the  engine 
docs  exert ; and  though  it  is  continually  made  to  exert  its  very  utmost  force,  the 
resistance  is  probably  less  than  40  horse  power,  upon  an  average  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, because  there  are  so  many  intervals  when  there  is  scarcely  any  resistance, 
and  then  the  engine  has  but  little  to  do,  except  to  accumulate  energy  in  the  fly- 
wheels. 

Messrs,  lloulton  and  Watt  made  several  engines  similar  to  the  above  for  rolling 
iron.  One  of  the  first  rotative  engines  which  they  made  in  lyS-'J,  was  set  up  by 
Mr.  Rennie  for  a rolling  mill  at  Rotherhithe  in  London  (seep.  434);  it  was  a 20 
horse  engine,  and  answered  the  purpose  very  well.  The  business  of  the  manufac- 
tory increased  so  much,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of  making  iron  bars  by  this 
mill,  that,  in  1790,  a large  engine  was  put  up  in  place  of  the  original  one.  Tliis 
engine  is  still  in  use,  its  dimensions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  40  horse  engine 
above  stated,  except  that  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  only  6 feet,  instead  of  7 feet ; 
and  it  makes  about  20  strokes  )>er  minute,  so  as  to  be  about  .39  horse  power. 

The  wooden  connecting  nxl  of  this  engine  was  removed  after  it  had  been  in  use 
almut  12  years,  apd  a cast  iron  rod,  (ij  inches  square,  was  substituted,  with  a uni- 
versal joint,  to  connect  it  to  the  extremity  of  the  great  lever  (see  p.  472).  The 
sun  and  planet-wheels  were  afterwards  laid  aside,  and  a simple  crank  substituted, 
w ith  a multiplying  cog-wheel  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  eranlt,  to  give  a rapid  mo- 
tion, ^ a pinion,  to  a very  large  fly-wheel,  which  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  pinion. 

The  axis  of  the  crank  is  12]  inches  square,  the  crank  is  fastened  upon  the 
extreme  end  of  the  square  axis  by  wedges.  The  multiplying-whcel,  upon  the  axis 
of  the  crank,  is  IG]  feet  diameter,  with  teeth  of  5 inches  pitch,  and  10  inches 
broad  : the  rim  of  this  cog-w  heel  is  3 inches  thick,  by  10  inches  broad,  and  together 
w ith  the  teeth  it  contains  nearly  15'9  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron,  or  ?1G0  pounds  ( = 3'2 
tuns)  weight,  moving  w ith  a velocity  of  about  17  feet  per  second,  so  that  it  serves 
as  a considerable  fly-wheel,  its  energy  being  32  lOOlbs.  (=  14)  tons)  acting  through 
a space  of  one  foot.  The  teeth  oi  this  large  multiplying-wheel  gave  motion  to  a 
pinion  of  about  6 feet  diameter,  so  as  to  turn  it  round  about  55  times  per  minute  : 
on  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a fly-wheel  of  19  feet  diameter  at  the  outside,  and  its 
rim  is  10  inches  by  12  inches,  = 120  square  inches  area. 

The  rim  contains  47’1  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron,  or  (X  430  lbs.  =)  21  193 
pounds  weight  (9‘46  tons)  moving  with  a velocity  of  51-8  feet  per  second.  This 
fly-wheel  has  8 arms  made  of  oak  wood,  9]  inches  by  8 inches ; its  axis  is  connected 
by  wheel-work  with  the  axis  of  the  rollers,  so  that  they  made  almut  83  turns  per 
minute. 


The  ener^’  of  the  rim  of  this  fly-wheel  ts  885  000  uouufli  (=  305  tons)  Acting  through 

ooc  foot;  and  the  united  energies  of  the  rims  of  the  fly-wheel  and  of  the  inuitipiying-wheei  is  917  lOli 
11m.  (=  409  tons)  acting  through  one  foot,  which  is  28*3  times  the  force  exerted  by  the  piston  in  each 
half  stroke,  ciz.  (53901bs.  force.  X 6 ft.  stroke  s)  32  340 lbs.  acting  through  one  foot,  ami  917  100 
lbs.  32  340  lbs.  = 28*8  times. 
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This  engine  jicrformed  so  much  better  with  this  great  augmentation  of  energy 
in  the  moving  parts,  that  a further  alteration  was  afterwards  made,  by  H\ing  a 
larger  rim  of  teeth  upon  the  multiplying-wheel,  around  the  former  rim  of  teetli, 
which  is  become  useless,  except  by  its  weight  in  aid  of  the  fly-whccl  j a smaller  pinion 
is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  great  fly-wheel,  so  that  it  is  turned  at  the  rate  of  72  times 
})er  minute  ; and  its  axis  is  connected  with  the  rollers  by  wheel-work,  to  turn  them 
about  1 10  times  per  minute. 

Three  rollers  are  also  applied  one  over  the  other,  according  to  a modem  im- 
provement, in  oixlcr  to  roll  out  the  iron  bars  both  ways,  viz.  the  bar  is  passed 
between  the  lower  roller,  and  the  middle  roller,  in  going  through  in  one  direction  ; 
and  then  the  same  bar  is  returned  back  again  between  the  middle  roller  and  the 
top  roller,  so  that  very  little  time  is  lost,  and  the  operation  is  completed  before  the 
metal  loses  its  heat(ii).  The  additional  rim  to  the  multiplying-wheel  is  18  (bet 
diameter.  The  teeth  are  k inches  pitch,  and  10  inches  broad  ; the  rim  is  2.J  inches 
thick,  and  together  with  the  teeth  it  contains  H-’S  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron,  = (»32.7 
pounds  weight,  or  2‘0l  tons. 

This  additiuual  mass  moves  at  the  rate  of  IS'S  feet  per  second.  Its  enern'  is  equal  to  3t  T'20 
Ibo.  (=  15  s tons)  acting  through  a space  of  one  foot.  The  velocity  of  the  rim  of  the  great  dy-wheel, 
when  making  Tl  turns  per  minute,  is  67'sa  feet  per  second,  and  its  energy  is  equal  to  I .Sq'IIUOIba. 
(=:  679  tons)  acting  through  one  foot  The  united  energy  of  all  the  three  rims  is  I Stl8tl20  pounds 
(=769  tons)  acting  through  a apace  of  one  foot,  which  is  49'1  times  the  jiovi'er  exerted  hy  the 
piston  in  one  half  stroke. 

This  prodigious  energ)'  is  not  the  whole  that  the  machinery  possesses  when  in 
motion,  because  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  weight  of  the  arms  of  the  wheels, 
nor  of  that  of  the  great  lever,  connccting-rod,  and  piston,  of  the  engine.  It  requires 
nearly  two  minutes  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  engine,  to  get  the  fly-wheel  to  its 
full  speed  of  72  turns  per  minute,  but  which  being  attained,  the  iron  is  presented 
between  the  rollers,  and  the  resistance  of  rolling  it  out  into  long  bars  oecasious  but 
very  little  retardation  of  the  motion. 

'I  his  engine  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bars  from  scrap  iron, 
which  consists  of  small  pieces,  and  useless  fragments,  of  all  sorts  of  old  articles  of 
wrought  iron,  which  are  collected  in  London  ; these  scraps  of  old  iron  are  sorted 
into  diflerent  qualities  of  metal,  and  are  parked  up  into  suitable  parcels,  which  arc 
heated  to  a good  welding  heat  in  a reverberatoi'y  furnace,  and  then  welded  into 
solid  masses,  by  repeated  blows  of  a very  heavy  forge  hammer,  which  is  woi  ked  by 
another  steam-engine  of  1-k  hoi-sc  power.  These  ma.sscs  arc  wrought  by  the  forge 
hammer,  at  one  heat,  into  the  form  of  short  thick  bars,  called  blooms,  which  arc  then 
taken  to  the  rolling-mill,  and  heated  in  another  reverberatory  furnace,  to  a proper 
heat,  to  be  rolled  out  between  the  rollers,  at  one  heat,  into  long  smooth  bars. 

The  metal  is  usually  rolled  five  times  backwards,  and  five  times  forwards,  so 
that  each  mass  is  passed  ten  times  through  between  the  rollers,  to  reduce  it  from 
the  form  of  the  rough  bloom,  or  short  thick  bar,  of  a very  irregular  form,  into  that 
of  a smooth  long  bar.  The  engine  is  capable  of  rolling  a ton  of  iron  in  about  3 
hours,  or  -t  tons  jicr  day  of  12  hours.  T'here  are  two  large  reverberatory  furnaces 
for  heating  the  blooms,  and  each  receives  a number  of  them  ; and  whilst  the  con- 
tents of  one  furnace  is  acquiring  the  proper  heat,  the  other  hot  blooms  are  worked 

(a)  This  case  in  some  decree,  an  cxceptiun  to  the  ^'ueral  rule,  that  whatever  is  ^incU  in 

lime,  must  be  by  virtue  of  Ait  increaf^d  exertion  of  force,  because  the  lamination  of  the  iron  i»  so  easily 
|ierf«irmctl  whilift  the  metal  retains  its  heat,  that  the  ijuickcr  it  can  he  paHMsl  through  tin;  roller,  the 
less  resistance  it  opposes  to  the  rcqtiirctl  change  of  forai ; the  practice  of  rolling  iron  with  a rapid 
motion  is  in  pursuance  of  the  u)d  injunction,  to  strike  whilst  the  iron  is  hut. 
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through  the  rollers,  one  at  a time,  till  they  are  all  finished  ; and  hy  that  time  the 
charge  of  the  other  furnace  will  be  ready  for  rolling,  so  that  the  engine  is  kept  at 
work,  with  very  few  intermissions ; or  if  three  furnaces  are  employed,  and  addi- 
tional men  to  relieve  each  other,  the  work  may  be  kept  on  continually ; the  great 
heat  and  weight  of  the  iron  bars,  and  the  quick  motion  with  which  they  must  be 
handlnl,  renders  the  labour  too  severe  to  be  continued,  without  intervals  of  rest. 

.\n  engine  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  above  was  set  up  at  .Sheffield, 
about  1793,  for  a rolling-mill ; and  after  it  had  been  three  or  four  years  in  use,  the 
sun  and  planet-wheels  were  removed,  and  a large  multiplying-wheel  and  pinion 
were  substituted,  to  turn  a very  heavy  fly-wheel  upon  a second  axis,  with  a rapid 
motion,  in  the  manner  already  described.  Another  engine,  of  the  same  size,  was 
then  added  to  the  establishment ; the  wheel-work  for  this  second  mill  was  made 
after  the  same  plan  as  the  first  engine  in  its  improved  state ; both  these  engines  arc 
still  in  use. 

Messi-s.  Boulton  and  Watt’s  36  horse,  and  ‘fO  horse  rotative-engines  became  a 
sort  of  standard  for  rolling-mills  at  iron  works,  and  a great  number  of  the  kind 
already  described,  were  erected  in  .Staffordshire,  .Shropshire,  and  Yorkshire,  between 
the  years  17fX)  and  18CK).  The  engine-house  is  built  with  four  massive  walls,  of  a 
proper  size  to  inclose  the  cylinder  and  working  gear ; one  of  these  walls  sup|>orts 
the  centre  of  the  great  lever,  but  the  axes  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  of  the  crank  and 
multiplying-wheel,  as  well  as  of  the  other  wheel-work,  and  of  the  rollers,  arc  sup- 
|K>rted  upon  very  solid  foundation  walls,  which  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  so  that  the  wheel-work  is  very  securely  fixed ; but  as  it  is  not  inclosed  by 
the  walls,  it  is  more  accessible  for  repairing. 

The  whole  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  mill-work,  and  by  the  rollers,  and 
their  furnaces,  is  covered  over  by  a series  of  large  roofs,  to  form  a vast  shed,  which 
is  supportctl  upon  pillars  of  brick-work,  placed  at  suitable  intervals  apart.  The 
boilers  for  the  engine  arc  placed  at  the  end  of  the  engine-house,  beyond  the  cylinder 
end  of  the  great  lever,  and  the  furnaces  for  the  rolling-mill  arc  situated  at  each  side 
of  the  engine-house. 

It  is  usual  to  apply  two  series  of  rollers,  by  suitable  connexions  of  wheel-work, 
at  each  end  of  the  axis  of  the  great  fly-wheel ; each  set  of  rollers  being  adapted  for 
a particular  purpose,  such  as  for  rolling  bars,  or  for  plate,  or  for  round  bolts,  or  for 
nail  rods.  A 40  horse  engine  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  impel  both  sets  of 
rollers  at  once,  except  for  rolling  light  work  ; the  rollers  arc  therefore  used  alter- 
nately,  to  manufacture  the  different  kinds  of  iron,  for  which  they  are  intended. 

At  some  iron-works  rolling-mills  were  erected  with  large  atmospheric  engines, 
with  cylinders  of  48  and  50  inches  diameter ; they  acted  witli  cranks,  and  multiply, 
iug-whcels  and  pinion,  for  the  fly-wheel ; these  performed  very  well,  but  it  was 
found  better  to  add  condensers  and  air-pumps  to  them.  Mr.  Watt’s  complete  single 
engine,  such  as  is  represented  in  Plate  a.,  was  in  some  instances  applied  to  turn  a 
rolling-mill,  by  means  of  a connecting  rod  and  crank,  with  a multiplying-wheel  and 
pinion,  to  turn  the  fly-wheel  with  a sufficiently  rapid  motion. 

As-it  is  rci|uisite  to  employ  such  very  jiowerful  fly-wheels  in  rolling-mills,  a 
single  engine  will  impel  them  very  well,  though  a double  action  is  much  better  for 
that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  all  other  rotative  engines.  \ rolling-mill  was  erected, 
about  1794,  at  an  iron  works  in  .Scotland,  with  a single  engine,  having  a cylinder 
.52  inches  diameter,  and  the  piston  making  an  8 feet  stroke  j it  exerted  about  56 
horse  power,  but  the  strength  of  ail  the  parts  of  the  engine,  required  to  be  twice  as 
great  as  if  it  had  been  a 56  horse  double  engine,  with  a cylinder  of  only  37  inches 
tUamctcr. 
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'Fhe  40  horse  rotative-engine  was  a larger  size  than  was  commonly  required 
lor  the  use  of  manufactories,  at  the  first  establishment  of  steam-mills ; but,  iu  1703, 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  made  a 40  horse  engine  of  the  kind  already  describeil, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  for  a large  woollen  manufactory,  which  was 
founded  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Gott  at  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  This  was  the  first  com- 
plete manufactory  of  that  kind,  which  was  established  with  an  entire  dependence 
upon  steam  power  for  its  first  mover ; and  from  the  manner  of  its  execution,  this 
work  reflects  great  credit  upon  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  the  building,  the  engine,  the  mill-work,  and  the  machinery,  for  the  sound 
judgment  displayed  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
trivance of  the  details  : the  works  were  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Peter  Ewart,  who  had  been  educated  under  Mr.  Kennie. 

The  principal  building  of  Mr.  Gott’s  manufactory  is  five  stories  high,  with  24 
windows  in  a line,  making  a front  of  more  than  200  feet  long : this  was  a larger  size 
than  any  manufactory  which  had  been  built  at  that  time,  although  of  late  year.s 
the  common  standard  for  the  buildings  of  first  rate  cotton-mills  at  Manchester  has 
i-eached  to  nearly  that  size.  It  required  no  ordinary  spirit  of  enteqirisc  in  the 
proprietor,  to  adventure  so  large  a capital  at  once,  upon  a new  foundation,  with  new 
machinery  and  new  processes,  at  a period  when  they  had  not  been  extensively  u.seil 
in  that  district,  and  when  they  were  still  considered,  by  the  labouring  part  of  the 
population,  as  unjust  and  injurious  innovations  upon  their  rights  and  interests ; and 
when  the  better  informed  viewed  such  establishments  as  hazardous  and  desperate 
speculations. 

The  engine  and  mill-work  were  so  well  planned  and  executed,  that  every  pai't 
answered  its  intended  purpose  very  completely,  and  scarcely  any  material  alterations 
have  been  made  in  it,  to  tlie  present  time.  After  the  engine  had  been  in  use  about 
IG  years,  the  valves  and  working  gear  were  renewed  upon  a more  modern  plan  ; 
and  the  great  lever  was  strengthened,  by  fastening  a strong  plate  of  cast  iron  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  wooden  beam  ; the  engine  continued  in  constant  use,  exerting 
between  .50  and  GO  horse  power,  until  182.5,  when  a large  addition  was  made  to  the 
mill,  and  a new  engine  of  80  horse  power,  was  erected  in  place  of  the  old  one, 
which  was  removed  to  another  manufactory,  being  still  in  good  condition. 

A very  large  mill  was  built  at  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1707.  for  grinding 
cutlery,  with  two  40  horse  engines  of  Mcs.srs.  Boulton  and  Watt's  plan,  |>!uccd  in 
the  same  building;  they  were  executed  by  Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  under  licence 
from  the  patentees,  who  supplied  some  of  the  parts  from  their  manufactory. 

IIIMF.NSIONS  OP  MR.  WATI‘’s  .50  HORSE  POWER,  PATE.XT  ROTATIVE-EXGI.VES, 
AT  THE  ALBION  FLOUR-MILLS,  178G  AND  1789. 

This  was  the  first  establishment  which  was  founded  to  be  actuated  entirely  by 
Mr.  Watt’s  rotative-engines,  as  has  been  alreaily  stated,  pp.  438  and  41-2.  The 
Hour-mills  were  worked  by  two  engines  of  50  horse  power  each,  and  it  was  intcndeil 
to  have  added  a third  engine,  but  the  mills  were  burned  before  it  was  made. 
•Mr.  M'att  took  great  pains  to  proportion  the  parts  of  these  engines  correctly,  ac- 
cording to  his  previous  experience  from  his  single  engines  for  pumping  water ; and 
he  siicccciled  so  well,  that  the  first  engine  at  the  .\lbioti  Mills  became,  in  a great 
degree,  a standard  for  the  proportions  of  all  his  other  engines,  and  these  pro|ior- 
tions  have  not  been  materially  altered  to  the  present  time.  The  construction  of  the 
first  of  these  engines,  which  was  made  in  1785,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  engine 
represented  in  Plate  XL,  except  iu  the  following  partlculan-. 
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The  engine  was  not  plaeed  in  a wooden  framing,  but  the  great  lever  was  sup* 
ported  upon  a wall  8 feet  thick,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  40  horse  engine  de- 
scribed at  p.  .502.  'ITie  parallel  motion  was  not  the  same  as  is  represented  in 
Plate  XI.,  but  it  was  on  the  constniction  described  by  the  sketch,  p.  fSO.  The 
exhausting-valves  were  inverted,  on  the  plan  described  at  p.  497  > and  a second 
air-pump,  or  large  hot-water  pump,  was  applied  to  this  engine,  to  take  the  hot 
water  away  from  the  delivering-valve  m,  of  the  principal  air-pump  H,  in  order  to 
relieve  that  valve  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphcie,  as  is  mentioned  p.  325 
and  3S0. 

The  engine  had  two  fly-wheels,  and  two  pairs  of  sun  and  planet-wheels,  one 
situated  at  each  side  of  the  connecting  rod ; these  fly-wheels  were  fixed  upon  two 
separate  axes,  which  were  placed  exactly  in  the  same  line,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
other,  so  that  the  two  sun-wheels,  which  were  fixed  upon  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
two  axes  respectively,  were  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  but  leaving  a clear  space 
between  them  for  the  connecting  rod  to  pass  through,  in  the  motion  which  it  had 
when  the  planet-wheels  circulated  round  the  sun-wheels. 

Kach  of  the  axes  of  these  two  sun-wheels  and  fly-wheels,  gave  motion  to  a 
separate  flour-mill,  containing  5 pairs  of  mill-stones.  To  compel  the  two  fly-wheels 
to  turn  round,  with  an  exactly  corresponding  motion,  a large  spur-wheel,  of  about 
75  feet  diameter,  was  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  each  fly-wheel ; and  these  two  wheels 
worked  into  two  other  spur-wheels,  of  the  same  size,  which  were  fixed  upon  a 
strong  horizontal  axis,  7 inches  diameter ; this  axis  extended  from  one  wheel  to 
the  other,  and  formed  the  connexion  between  the  axes  of  two  fly-wheels.  The 
centre  of  this  connecting  axis  was  nearly  on  the  same  level  w ith  the  axes  of  the  fly- 
wheels, and  being  7!  feet  distant  therefrom,  room  was  left  for  the  planet-wheels  to 
go  round  clear  of  it ; the  bearings  for  the  necks  of  this  axis  were  supported  by  the 
same  wood  framing  as  the  bearings  for  the  axes  of  the  fly-wheels.  In  all  other 
respects  the  construetion  of  tliis  engine  was  the  same  as  is  represented  in  Plate  XL 

The  second  engine,  which  was  put  up  in  1739,  was  the  same  size  as  the  first ; 
the  parallel  motion  represented  in  Plate  XI.  was  used,  and  the  valves  and  working 
gear  were  constructed  as  is  shown  in  Plate  XIII.  'I'liis  engine  had  also  two  air- 
pumps,  and  two  pairs  of  sun  and  planet-wheels,  and  two  fly-wheels,  to  turn  two 
separate  flour-mills  ^ but  the  four  spur-wheels,  and  their  connecting  axis,  not  being 
found  necessary,  were  omitted.  This  second  engine  is  described  by  Mr.  Watt,  in 
his  Appendix  to  Dr.  Pobison’s  article  .Steam-engine,  with  four  engravings,  from 
which  some  of  the  following  dimensions  have  been  measured  ; and  others  have  been 
obtained  from  different  persotis  who  bad  examined  these  engines,  when  they  were 
first  brought  into  use,  and  when  they  were  an  object  of  general  interest. 

The  cylinder  was  3t  inches  diameter,  = <)08  square  inches,  or  1156  circular 
inches  area,  or  6'3  square  feet.  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  was  8 feet, 
and  in  regular  working  it  was  intended  to  make  lO  strokes  per  minute,  and  then 
the  piston  passed  through  a space  of  250  feet  per  minute. 

Tlic  sjHice  occtipiisl  by  tbe  piston  in  its  motion  occasioned  an  expenditure  ot  504  cubic  feet  of 
»tram  at  each  half  Htrnkc,  or  < x >12  s:)  cubic  feet  of  »team  expended  per  minute,  without  any 
alhiu'Hu(%  for  loM,  by  the  racaiit  i^juices  at  the  top  and  bulUna  of  the  cylinder;  thiii  quantity  divided 
by  .iO  hnnw*  power,  32’tt  cubic  feet  |>cr  minute  for  eacli  hunM.*  power.  Tliia  would  produce  au 

etfectire  force  of  the  piston  of  7’1  pounds  per  iwpiare  inch,  independently  of  friction. 

The  Mpaec  left  racant  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  when  the  pii^ton  uas  at  its  highest  position,  ixtu* 
tained  about  cubic  feet ; vis.  the  clear  space  aboi’o  tbe  pifttoii  was  about  4 inches,  = 2 I cubic  feet ; 
ami  the  passage  c,  6g.  8,  Plate  XIII.,  to  the  upper  valves,  was  A inches  by  i 1 inches,  and  nearly  2 
feet  long,  so  that  it  contained  about  ‘7A  of  a cubic  foot.  The  piston  rod  was  3 4 inches  diameter,  and 
the  capacity  of  8 feet  length,  was  -6  of  a cubic  foot.  Tl»e  quantity  of  steam  ex|M.*nded  in  making  the 
descending  stroke  was  (.'jU-4  + — *A  =)  52*75  cubic  feet. 

The  space  left  vacant  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  cylinder,  wl»eu  the  piston  reached  its  low  est  position, 
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was  a1x>ut  3 inches;  and  indudin;^  the  passage  {J'^  ft<.  N)  to  the  lower  t*alres,  the  vacancy  was  about 

cubic  feet,  so  that  about  33*25  cubic  feet  of  ateam  was  cx|»cnde<l  to  produce  the  ascending:  stroke. 

To  make  a complete  stroke  (52*75  -p  53  25  =)  lOtJ  cubic  feet  of  ateam  was  expeoded,  or  x i<i 
Htrokci^  |>cr  minute,  = lt>9n  nibic  feet  expended  jter  minute  (tt). 

The  effective  force  of  the  piston,  when  the  engine  was  exertin^f  50  horse  power,  was  at  the  rate 
of  7*1  pounds  per  sqjuaro  inch  of  the  piston,  excludvc  of  friction  ; for  the  efficient  force  of  the  piston  t« 

the  mill-work  was  (7*1  lbs.  per  Mpi.  inc.  xOU8  »qu.  inc,  =)  6146  pounds,  taking  the  mean  of  all 
it»  variations.  As  this  force  acteu  thruu^'h  a space  of  256  feet  per  minute,  it  was  equivalent  to  a force 
of  I 650  176  Ihs.  acting  throug^h  one  foot  per  minute,  or  -♦»  33  000  = 50  horse  |x»wer. 

The  additional  for<^  requisite  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  parts  of  the  and  to  give 

motion  to  its  air-pump  and  cold  water-pump,  is  cotnniunly  about  lij  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the 
piston,  for  an  engine  of  this  size,  so  that  the  actual  force,  or  unbalam^  pressure  against  the  piston, 
must  have  liocii  about  {Hxiuds  per  st^uarc  inch,  taking  the  mean  of  ail  its  variations,  through  the 
uhole  stroke. 

The  utmost  force  which  ran  ever  be  exerted  by  the  piston  may  be  taken  at  1 1 pounds  |)er  cir- 
cular inch,  or  ( X 1 156  circ.  inc-  =)  12  716  pounds  = 5*68  tons;  and  all  the  parts  must  be  adapietl 
to  endure  this  force,  without  any  risk  of  breaking. 

\Micn  an  engine  of  this  kind  is  at  work,  if  it  is  in  excellent  order,  the  baroineler,  which  is  attached 
to  the  condenser,  will  usually  raise  the  column  of  mercur)*  to  27  inches,  or  about  3 inc.  lower  than 
the  atmospheric  barometer,  or  weather-glass;  thus  inditating  that  the  absolute  elasticity  of  the  steam 
which  remains  uncoiidensed  in  the  condenser,  is  able  to  support  a column  of  about  3 inches  of  mer- 
cury, or  1^  Ibe.  per  square  iocli.  The  temperature  of  the  hot  well,  in  such  case,  U usually  about  100 
to  107  degree*  of  Fahrenheit^  thermometer. 

The  steam  remaining  in  the  ndioder,  when  it  is  exhausted  to  its  utmost,  will  be  very  nearly 
the  same  in  elasticity  as  that  in  the  condenser;  but  as  the  cylinder  cannot  be  exhausted  all  at  once,  a 
considerable  resistance  is  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  piston  at  the  commencement  of  each  stroke,  by 
the  steam  which  has  not  then  had  time  to  get  away,  through  the  exhauating-ralrc  and  eduction- 
pipe,  to  the  condenser,  (see  p.  468  and  486).  On  tliis  accmint,  the  mean  of  the  resistance  of  the 
unexhausted  steam,  taken  through  the  whole  stroke,  will  commonly  be  about  4 lbs.  |>cr  square  inch, 
in  an  engine  which  is  loaded  so  as  to  exert  its  iutended  power;  and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  with 
which  the  cylinder  is  6lled  to  form  the  plenum,  and  impel  the  piston,  will  be  about  I2|  pounds  per 
s(]uare  inch  absolute  elasticity,  or  2^  pounds  less  than  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  engine  liad  two  waggon  boilers,  one  placed  at  each  side  of  tlie  engine- 
house,  the  length  of  the  boilers  being  parallel  to  the  great  lever  of  the  engine ; 
only  one  boiler  was  used  at  once,  and  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  engine.  The 
first  engine  had  only  one  boiler,  which  was  placed  at  the  side  nearest  to  the  other 
cnpinc.  The  third  engine  was  also  iutended  to  have  had  one  boiler ; so  that  four 
boilers  being  provided  for  three  engines,  one  would  always  have  been  cold  for 
cleaning  or  repairing. 

Each  boiler  was  16  feet  long,  and  6 feet  wide ; so  that  the  horizontal  surface 
of  the  water  was  f)6  square  feet.  The  top  of  the  boiler,  which  was  a half  cyliniler 
with  the  axis  horizontal,  received  the  steam ; and  the  water  in  the  lower  part 
stood  about  6;  feet  deep  at  a mean. 

The  fire  was  made  upon  two  grates  beneath  one  end  of  the  boiler,  each  grate 
was  feet  square,  or  square  feet  of  surface  in  the  two,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
only  '49  of  a square  foot  of  grate  to  each  horse  power.  The  flame  from  the  grates, 
after  passing  beneath  all  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  rose  up  through  that  bottom, 
near  one  end,  into  an  internal  tube,  or  flue,  which  was  carried  horizontally  through 
the  water  all  the  length  of  the  boiler,  and  passed  through  the  front  end  of  the  boiler, 
over  the  fire,  to  communicate  with  an  external  flue  which  was  formed  in  the  brick- 
work, and  passed  all  round  the  outside  of  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  before  it 

(a)  Mr.  Watt'a  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  steam  wasted  by  the  vacant  spaces  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  of  his  single  engines,  was  mie-tenth  of  the  quantity  expended  by  the  motion  of 
the  piston,  see  p.  366;  but,  in  the  above,  the  waste  was  ver?  little  more  than  one-twentieth  ; for  1614 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  -r  20=  80*7  -f.  1614  = 1694-7  cubic  feet  per  minute,  instead  of  J69C.  This 
diminished  waste  in  the  rotative  engine  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  motion  of  the  piston  is 
accurately  measured  by  the  sun  and  planet-wheels,  and  therefore  it  can  be  allowed  to  pass  nearer  to 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  than  the  piston  of  a pumping  engine  could  do,  on  account  of  the 
inconvenicncy  of  striking  tlie  stops  of  the  catch  pins  too  frequently. 
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entered  into  the  perpendicular  chimney.  By  this  means  the  flame  was  conveyed 
through  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

The  two  fire-grates  were  situated  side  by  side,  with  the  length  of  the  bars 
crosswise  beneath  one  end  of  the  boiler ; and  their  fire-doors  opened  at  one  aide  of 
the  boiler.  The  front  ends  of  the  fire-grates  were  2 feet  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  but  they  sloped  downwards  from  the  fire-doors,  at  an  angle  of  about  18 
degrees  from  the  horizontal ; and  the  far  ends  of  the  grates  were  34  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  which  was  concave  or  arched  beneath,  to  receive  a greater 
action  from  the  fire. 

The  flame  from  the  fires  acted  beneath  all  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  against  a surface  of  5^  feet 
wide,  by  12{  feci  lonj;,  = 70  sejuare  feet,  and  from  this  surface  the  ^^eatest  quantity  of  steam  was 
raised;  near  to  the  other  end  of  the  boiler,  fartliest  from  the  fire-^tes,  a flue  or  ascending  passage 
for  the  flame,  rose  up  from  the  Uittom  of  the  boiler  within  the  water,  so  as  to  be  surrmimled  with 
water  on  all  sidea:  this  rising  flue  wa-s  of  a pyramidicaJ  form,  the  base  I'cingp  nearly  the  whole  width 
of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  or  5^  feet  wide,  by  2^  feet  In  Uie  other  direction ; and  it  stood  up  in  the 
boiler  about  5^  feet  bij^h,  or  within  1 foot  of  the  8urfai*e  of  the  water;  the  pyramid  diminish^  to  2^ 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  this  (lart  joined  to  the  horisontal  tube  or  flue,  which  passed  throu|,^h  ail  the 
leiqttli  of  the  boiler. 

The  surface  exposed  to  the  heat  in  the  ascending  flue  was  about  64^  square  feet,  and  the  hori> 
sontal  flue  which  prnceedeil  from  it  was  2^  feet  wide,  bv  feet  high,  with  the  anfHes  roupded  off. 
The  circumference  of  this  tube,  or  internal  flue,  was  12^  feet,  and  iu  length  12\  feet,  to  reach  from 
the  top  part  of  the  ascending  flue,  to  the  other  end  of  the  boiler  over  the  6rc>piaces.  The  surface  of 
this  flue  was  l&Of  square  feet,  hut  am  heat  is  transmitted  very  slowly  downwards,  the  bottom  or  lower 
part  of  the  flue,  being  about  SOJ  square  feet,  may  be  considered  as  contributing  very  Uttk  to  the  useful 
effect  of  the  boiler. 

The  flame,  smoke,  and  heated  air  which  proceeded  from  the  firc*grates,  passed  beneath  all  the 
length  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  wa-s  carried  up  by  the  internal  ascending  flue  at  the  far  cod. 
within  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  water,  and  was  then  conducted  back  again,  liorisontally  through  all 
the  length  of  the  boiler,  and  conveyed  through  that  end  which  was  over  the  furnaces,  into  the  external 
flue,  which  passed  all  round  the  outside  of  the  boiler  at  the  lower  part.  The  heigiit  of  that  flue  was 
feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the  boiler  43  feet,  so  that  the  surface  exposed  to  the  heat  was  236^ 
square  feet. 

The  total  surface  ex|>osi'd  to  the  heat,  in  an  efficient  manner  fur  raising  steam,  was  4111  square 
feet,  for  50  horse  power,  = 0‘S9  square  feet  to  a horse  power. 

The  capacity  of  the  water  part  of  the  boiler  u as  16  ft.  x 0 x ^ cubic  feet,  of  which 
the  interna!  flue  (Kxrupicd  about  167  cubic  feet,  so  that  the  boiler  contained  437  cubic  feet  of  water  ; 
tlie  rapacity  of  the  half  cylinder  top  of  the  boiler  was  226  cubic  feet,  and  this  S{tace  was  reserved 
fur  the  steam.  Tire  whole  capacity  of  the  Imiler  was  663  cubic  feet. 

The  quantity  of  water  evaporated  from  the  boiler,  iu  the  usual  course  of  working,  was  nearly 
one  cubic  foot  per  niimitcfa);  therefore  the  whole  qiuintity  of  aater  contained  in  the  boiler  was 
equal  to  437  minutes,  or  ?t  hours  evaporation;  and  the  horiaontal  surface  of  the  water  lieing  96 
stjuare  feet,  the  evaporation  of  one  cubic  foot  would  sink  it  | of  an  inch  in  a minute,  supposing  that 
no  water  was  supplie<l.  The  depth  of  water  over  the  internal  flue  being  one  foot,  the  evaporation  of 
96  minutes,  or  about  1^  hour,  without  feeding,  would  hare  laid  the  flue  bare. 

The  transverse  section  of  tlic  internal  flue  was  about  10|  square  feet,  for  the  pas-nageuf  the  flame, 
hcatcil  air,  and  smoke.  The  area  of  the  p^ts^age,  through  the  external  flue  around  the  outi^idc  of  the 
boiler,  wxs  7^  square  feet.  The  perpendicular  chimney  was  2 feet  square  withinsidc,  = I square 
feet,  and  about  50  feet  high. 


(n)  This  Iwilor  evaporated  one  culiic  foot  of  water  per  minute  from  191  square  feet  of  surface, 
which  rather  exceeds  Mr.  Watt's  estimate  of  480  square  feet  to  evaporate  one  culitc  foot  )ier  minute, 
stateil  at  p.  365.  The  rule  given  in  p.  366,  for  fludiiig  the  fire  surface  of  the  boiler,  is  fumided  upon 
Mr.  Watt's  statement;  and,  according  to  that,  the  engine  at  tlie  Albion  Mill  should  Imre  had  49.3*9 
square  feet  of  surface  cxposixl  in  the  boiler,  instead  of  491. 

Thus  cylinder,  34  inches  diameter,  squared  = 1 156  circular  inches  area,  x 256  feet  motion  of  the 
piston  per  minute,  = 295  936  cylindrical  inch  feet  of  steam  expended  per  minute,  ~ 600,  = 493*3 
square  feet  of  fire  surface. 

Also,  acconling  to  another  nile  given  in  p.  366,  to  find  the  evaporation  from  the  boiler,  this  engine 
should  have  evaporated  l 03  cubic  feet  of  water  |>cr  minute.  Thus  cylinder  34  inches  diameter,  = 
1 156  circular  inches  area,  x 256  — 295  936  cylindrical  inch  feet,  -r  288  000  ss  ) '098  cubic  feet  {»er 
minute. 
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The  steam  and  exhausting-valves  were  7 inches  diameter  in  the  apertures,  and 
allowing  for  the  spindles  and  cross-bars,  left  about  3^  square  inches  of  uninter- 
rupted area  for  the  passage  of  the  steam.  This  is  very  nearly  one-i^tith  of  the  area 
of  the  cylinder,  or  (35  squ.  inc.  .50  hP  =)  '7  of  a square  inch  of  aperture  to 
each  horse  power. 

Tlie  air-pump  was  18  inches  diameter,  = 324  circular  inches,  so  that  the  area 
of  the  cylinder  was  3'57  times  as  great ; the  bucket  of  the  pump  made  4 feet  stroke, 
or  half  as  much  as  the  piston,  and  the  effective  capacity  of  the  cylinder  was  14'28 
times  the  effective  capacity  of  the  cylinder.  The  secondary  air-pump,  or  hot  water- 
pump,  was  also  18  inches  diameter;  but  its  bucket  was  suspended  by  a rod  from 
the  great  lever,  at  one-fourth  of  iLs  length,  from  the  centre  of  motion  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  great  piston,  so  that  it  made  only  2 feet  stroke,  or  one-fourth  of  that 
of  the  piston ; and  the  effective  capacity  of  the  cylinder  was  28'Se  times  the  capacity 
of  this  secondary  air-pump. 

Tile  construction  of  the  secondary  air-pump  was  similar  to  that  of  a common 
sucking-pump,  with  valves  in  the  bucket,  and  the  barrel  open  at  top ; the  pump 
stood  in  the  condensing  cistern,  in  place  of  the  hot  well  I ; and  the  lower  part  of 
the  barrel  communicated  by  a square  trunk  with  the  delivering  spout  m,  fig.  8, 
Plate  XIII.  at  the  top  of  the  air-pump,  the  discharging-valve  m being  contain^  in 
that  trunk,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foot-valve  £■,  is  contained  in  the  passage  be- 
tween the  condenser  and  the  air-pump.  The  discharging-valve  served  for  the 
lower  valve  of  the  secondary-pump,  and  formed  the  communication  between  that 
pump  and  the  upper  part  of  the  air-pump,  in  order  to  allow  the  air  and  hot  water 
to  pass  out  from  the  air-pump,  but  to  prevent  any  return ; a cistern  or  ti'uugh  was 
fixed  on  the  open  top  of  the  secondary-pump,  to  serve  for  a hot  well  to  receive  the 
hot  water  which  that  pump  drew  out  of  the  air-pump : this  trough  was  situatetl 
close  beneath  the  floor,  which  covered  over  the  space  between  the  cylinder  pier  and 
the  lever  wall ; the  trough  passed  through  the  lever  wall,  and  the  suction-pipe  of  the 
hot  water-pump  S,  was  immersed  in  it. 

The  hot  water-pump,  to  supply  the  boiler,  was  f)  inches  diameter,  and  its 
bucket  made  a stroke  of  I4  feet ; it  was  susjiendcd  at  the  outer  end  of  the  great 
lever,  outside  of  the  lever  wall,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Plate  X. 

The  cold  water-pump  was  12  inches  diameter,  = 14-t  circular  inches,  and  its 
bucket  was  suspended  from  the  great  lever,  at  one-third  of  its  length  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  so  as  to  make  a stroke  of  2|  feet.  The  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
was  48  times  the  capacity  of  the  pump,  or  allowing  for  the  vacant  spaces,  the  quan- 
tity of  steam  expended  by  the  cylinaer,  was  about  52  times  the  quantity  of  cold 
water  that  the  pump  raised  into  the  condensing  cistern. 

ITie  great  lever  was  an  oak  beam,  2.1  feet  long,  between  the  joints  at  each 
end ; and  29  inches  deep,  by  24  inches  wide.  The  connecting  rod  was  also  an 
oak  beam,  13  inches  by  12  inches,  with  a cast-iron  stem  fixed  to  the  lower  end 
of  it,  to  fasten  the  planet-wheels  to : the  length  of  the  connecting  rod,  from  the 
joint  at  the  upper  end  to  the  centre  of  the  planet-wheels,  was  22  feet. 

The  wood  framing,  to  sustain  the  axes  of  the  fly-wheels,  was  composed  of  oak 
beams,  15  inches  deep,  by  13  inches  wide:  there  were  two  of  these  frames,  to  sup- 
port the  necks  of  the  axes,  clo.se  to  the  two  sun-wheels,  and  the  other  ends  of  the 
axes  were  supported  on  the  framing  of  the  flour-mills. 

The  sun  and  planet-wheels  were  each  4 feet  geometrical  diameter,  with  teeth 
of  3 inches  pitch,  and  5 inches  broad ; this  would  give  50  teeth  in  each  wheel ; 
the  wheels  were  cast  iron,  with  solid  teeth.  The  axes  of  the  sun-wheels  and  fly- 
wheels were  9 inches  square,  and  8J  feet  long  between  the  bearings  ; the  necks  of 
the  axes  were  8 inches  diameter,  and  8 inches  length  of  bearing  in  their  sockets. 
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The  fly-whccls,  wliich  were  fixed  on  these  axes,  were  18  feet  diameter  out- 
side ; and  the  rims  were  8 inches  by  -1  inc.  = 3‘i  square  inches  of  transverse  section. 
'Ihese  fly-wheels  made  .‘l‘i  revolutions  per  minute  each. 

The  rim  of  each  fly-i»heol  conUined  12*1  cubic  feet  of  cast  Iron,  or  24'9cubic  feet  for  both,  x 450 
Urs.  = 10  A90  pounda  weight,  (or  4*86  totia) ; this  maas  mored  irith  a velocity  of  29  feet  per  second,  and 
the  bright  due  to  that  velocity  ri  13‘l'feet,  xl0890]bs.  s I42  659lbti.  (or  6*  37  tons)  acting;  throui^h 
a spare  of  one  foot,  is  the  energy  of  the  rims  of  these  fly-wheels.  The  force  exerted  by  the  juston 
diiringeach  half  stroke  was(64461bs.  xSfect  stroke  =)  51  5G8Ibe.  acting  through  one  toot ; and  the 
energy  of  the  rims  of  the  two  fly-whccls  was  (142  659H».  '4*  51  5Cti  = ) 2'77  times  the  power  exerted 
by  the  piston  in  each  half  stroke. 

Eiich  of  the  axes  of  the  fly-wheels  worked  five  pairs  of  mill-stones,  for  grinding 
wheat  into  flour ; the  mill-stones  were  arranged  in  a circle  around  a large  horizontal 
•spur-wheel,  which  gave  motion  to  all  the  five.  A system  of  mill-stones  thus  driven 
hy  one  horizontal  wheel  is  called  a hirst,  and  this  engine  was  said  to  work  two 
•separate  hirsts,  of  five  pairs  of  stones  cach^  Tlie  large  spur-wheel  of  each  hirst 
was  8^  feet  geometrical  diameter,  and  was  made  of  cast  iron,  with  wooden  teeth, 
fastened  into  mortices  formed  round  the  edge ; the  teeth  were  about  2 J inches 
pitch,  and  5 inches  broad  ; there  would  be  1 13  teeth  in  the  wheel-  'Hiis  wheel  was 
fixed  nearly  upon  the  middle  of  an  upright  axis  of  cast  iron,  which  was  8 inche-s 
square,  and  18  feet  high,  from  the  pivot  at  the  bottom,  to  the  bearing  by  which 
it  was  supported  at  top. 

On  the  low’cr  part  of  the  upright  axis  was  fixed  a bevelled  cog-wheel  of  .5;^ 
feet  diameter,  and  it  was  turned  by  a similar  wheel  of  nearly  the  same  size,  which 
was  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  fly-tvheel  axis  : these  bevelled  wheels,  being  equal  to 
each  other,  are  called  mitre-wheels ; they  were  made  of  cast  iron,  with  cast  iron 
teeth,  of  about  2^  inches  pitch,  and  C inches  broad  ; this  would  give  72  teeth  to 
each  wheel.  The  upright  axis  and  great  spur-wheel  made  32  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  same  as  the  fly-wheels. 

The  five  pinions,  by  which  the  great  wheel  was  surrounded,  were  each  2J  feet 
diameter,  with  solid  iron  teeth  of  about  2^  inches  pitch,  and  5 inches  broad,  to 
correspond  with  those  of  the  great  wheel.  At  this  rate  each  pinion  must  have  had 
31  teeth,  and  must  have  made  (125  -r-  38  =)  3‘3  turns  for  each  turn  of  the  fly- 
wheel ; which  being  at  the  rate  of  32  revolutions  per  minute,  the  mill-stones  must 
have  made  about  10.5J  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  mill-stones,  which  were  suspended  upon  the  upper  ends  of  the  upright 
axes  of  the  pinions,  were  4-J-  feet  diameter,  and  about  1 J feet  thick  when  new,  but 
they  bceame  thinner  as  they  were  chipped  away  hy  repeatedly  dressing  or  picking 
the  under  surfaces,  in  order  to  sharpen  the  edges  of  the  furrows,  by  which  the  corn 
was  cut  or  ground.  The  engine  was  capable  of  impelling  all  the  grinding  machinery 
at  once,  but  two  or  more  of  the  mill-stones  would  be  at  all  times  under  the  repair- 
ing operation ; therefore  the  engine  usually  worked  8 pairs  of  mill-stones  for  grinding 
wheat  into  meal,  and  also  a corresponding  system  of  machinery  for  dressing  the 
meal  into  flour ; this  flour  machinciy  was  turned  by  wheel-work  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  upright  axis  of  the  great  horizontal  spur-wheel,  and  the  motion  was 
communicatca  to  each  of  the  bolting-mills  by  endless  straps. 

The  enargy  of  all  the  mill-steiKS  of  these  mills  was  very  coesiderahlc ; thus  each  mill-stone, 
feet  diameter,  and  feet  thick,  would  contain  cubic  feet  of  stone,  of  which  the  specific  gravity 
is  about  2*  &;  so  that  a cubic  foot  would  weigh  (62’ s lbs.  a cubic  foot  of  water  x 2'  5 times  s=)  156^ 
pounds  X 19*  67  cubic  feet  = 3106  pounds  weight  of  each  stone.  The  velocity  of  the  circumference 
when  the  stone  was  making  105^  revolutions  per  minute,  was  24*  67  feet  per  second ; and  the  height 
due  to  that  velocity  is  9*  69  feet. 
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Tlie  enerify  of  a solid  circular  wliecl.  like  a niill-stunr,  is  equal  to  that  of  one  half  ita  ireifthl  of 
matter,  inorin^  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  outside  circumference  (sec  p.  36) ; therefore  the  energy 
of  each  mill-stone  is  (1532  Ihs.  X 2‘63feet  es)  14935  |Hjunds  aiding  through  one  foot;  or  x lU 
stones  - 1 49  350  Ibs-  or  6'  68  tons,  which  is  more  than  the  energy  of  the  rims  of  the  two  dy-wheels  of 
the  engine  ; for  149350  Its.  -7-  51  568  lbs  .is  2’Otinies  the  pt»wer  exerted  by  the  engine  in  each  half 
stroke. 

The  energy  of  the  ten  inill-!>tones,  together  witli  that  of  the  rims  of  the  two 
fly-wheels,  was  5-67  times  the  power  exerted  in  each  half  stroke  of  the  piston. 

The  building  of  the  .\lbion  Mills  was  adapted  to  contain  three  50  horse 
engines  side  by  side,  with  four  boilers  in  the  two  spaces  between  the  three  engines ; 
each  engine  was  to  have  had  two  hirsts  of  5 pairs  of  mill- stones  connected  with  it. 
Two  engines  were  put  up,  but  the  third  was  not  begun  when  the  whole  was 
burned.  The  building  is  situaterl  at  the  end  of  Hlackfriars  Bridge,  on  the  South- 
wark side  of  the  river;  and  presents  a front  of  iCO  feet  long,  to  the  street  which 
leads  to  the  bridge.  The  end  of  the  building  along  the  river  side,  was  nearly  as 
long.  A basin  or  dock  was  carried  beneath  the  centre  of  the  building,  all  its 
length,  to  admit  barges  with  corn  from  the  river ; and  tackle  was  provided  to  draw 
up  the  sacks  of  corn  out  of  the  barges  into  the  upper  rooms  of  the  mill,  by  the 
power  of  the  engines.  The  front  external  walls  of  the  building  still  remain. 

The  engines  were  placed  across  the  length  of  the  building  side  by  side,  and 
the  three  would  have  occupied  all  its  length.  They  were  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
building,  and  occupied  its  width,  from  the  wall  of  the  back  front  to  the  dock.  At 
the  opposite  or  front  side  of  the  dock,  was  a road  way  for  carts  and  waggons  to 
enter  and  be  loaded  under  cover.  The  upper  rooms  which  extended  over  the  dock 
and  the  cart  way,  contained  the  mill-stones,  and  formed  a vast  wiu-ehousc  for  the 
corn  and  flour. 

I'lach  engine-house  consisted  of  four  very  massive  walls  to  enclose  the  cylinder, 
and  to  afford  a support  to  the  centre  of  the  great  lever,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
building  for  the  single  engine  represented  in  Plate  X.  Tbe  lever  wall  was  built 
4 feet  thick  from  the  base,  and  up  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder; 
then  3J  feet  thick,  up  to  the  level  of  the  cylinder  cover;  and  the  upi)er  part,  as 
high  as  the  spring  beams,  was  3 feet  thick.  The  two  side  walls  of  the  engine- 
house  were  2J  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  then  2 feet,  and  the  upper  part  l-f  feet. 
Tlie  offsets  of  the  masonry  and  brick  work,  were  at  tbe  outside  of  the  building,  so 
as  to  leave  the  inside  space  of  the  bouse  13  feet  wide,  by  IG}^  feet  long.  The  end 
wall  of  all  the  three  engine-houses  formed  part  of  the  outside  wall  of  the  back 
front  of  the  building. 

The  two  boilers  of  the  middle  engine  were  plaeed  at  each  side  of  the  engine-house, 
the  length  of  the  boilers  being  across  the  building  ; the  brick  work  which  enclosed 
one  side  of  each  boiler,  was  built  in  contact  with  the  side  walls  of  the  engine-house, 
and  the  brick  work  at  one  end  of  each  boiler  joined  to  the  outside  wall  of  the  build- 
ing. Tlie  chimneys  were  carried  up  against  that  wall  withinsidc  of  the  building, 
in  the  s[>aces  between  the  engine-houses,  and  there  was  a .separate  flue  for  cadi 
boiler,  or  two  chimneys  with  two  flues  in  each.  The  fire-doors  of  the  furnaces 
opened  beneath  the  side  of  the  boiler  near  one  end,  as  before  mentioned,  and  close 
to  the  chimney.  The  brick  work  of  each  boiler  occupied  a space  of  1 feet 
wide  by  22  feet  long,  at  the  side  of  the  engine-house. 

The  two  hirsts  of  tbe  flour-mills  of  each  engine  were  situated  opposite  to  the 
ends  of  its  two  boilers,  the  centres  of  the  upright  axis  of  each  hirst  being  12  J feet 
from  the  central  plane  of  the  engine,  or  25-J  feet  apart.  The  outer  end  of  the  great 
lever,  and  the  connecting-rod,  the  sun  ami  planet -wheels,  and  the  two  fly-wheels. 
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were  not  enclosed  between  brick  walls,  but  by  a wooden  Traininf',  fonning  an. apart- 
ment of  about  10}  feet  wide  inside,  to  include  those  parts.  The  upright  posts  of  this 
framing  also  sustained  the  frame  of  the  hirsts  for  the  mill-stones,  and  the  different 
floors  of  the  building  were  al.so  supported  by  the  same  fnnning.  'Ilie  centres  of  the 
five  mill-stones  in  each  hirst  were  arranged  at  equal  distances  of  ti‘,  feet  apart,  in  a 
circle  of  lOJ  feet  diameter ; and  the  five  iiiill-stoncs  occupied  all  the  space  of  that 
angle  which  was  left  at  the  ends  of  the  boiler,  and  at  the  outside  of  the  framing 
which  enclosed  the  fly-wheels. 

The  building  for  the  Albion  Mills  was  erected  upon  a very  soft  soil,  consisting 
of  the  made  ground  at  the  abutment  of  Blackfriars  Bridge ; to  avoid  the  danger 
of  settlements  in  the  walls,  or  the  necessity  of  going  to  a very  unusual  depth  with 
the  foundations,  Mr.  Rennie  adopted  the  plan  of  forming  inverted  arches  upon 
the  ground,  over  the  whole  s|Mice  on  which  the  building  was  to  stand,  and  for  the 
bottom  of  the  dock. 

For  this  purpose  the  ground  upon  which  all  the  several  walls  were  to  be 
erected,  was  rendered  as  solid  as  is  usual  for  building,  by  driving  piles  where  neces- 
sary, and  then  several  courses  of  large  flat  stones  were  laid,  to  form  the  founda- 
tions of  the  several  walls ; but  to  prevent  any  chance  of  these  foundations  being 
pressed  down,  in  case  of  the  soft  earth  yielding  to  the  incumbent  weight,  strong 
inverted  arches  were  built  uimn  the  ground,  between  the  foundation  courses  of  all 
the  walls,  so  as  to  cover  over  the  whole  surface  included  between  the  walls ; and 
the  abutments  or  springings  of  the  inverted  arches  being  built  solid  into  the  lower 
courses  of  the  foundations,  they  could  not  .sink,  unless  all  the  ground  beneath  the 
arches  had  yielded  to  compros-sion,  as  well  as  the  ground  immediately  beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  walls. 

By  this  method  the  foundations  of  all  the  walls  were  joined  together,  so  as 
to  form  one  immense  base,  which  would  have  been  very  capable  of  bearing  the 
required  weight,  even  if  the  ground  had  been  of  the  consistency  of  mud ; for  the 
whole  building  would  have  floated  upon  it,  as  a ship  floats  in  water;  and  whatever 
.sinking  might  have  taken  place,  would  have  alTcctcd  the  whole  building  equally,  so 
as  to  have  avoided  any  [Hirtial  dcniessions  or  derangements  of  the  walls;  but  the 
ground  being  made  tolerably  hartl  in  addition  to  this  expedient  of  augmenting  the 
bases  by  inverted  arches,  the  building  .stood  quite  firm. 


Performance  of  Mr.  IPall’s  Engine  at  the  Albion  Mills. 

Soon  after  this  engine  was  set  to  work,  several  exact  trials  of  its  performance 
were  made  by  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Rennie  ; tne  results  of  one  of  these  trials,  which 
was  continued  during  ten  hours,  and  in  which  the  greatest  performance  was 
attained,  are  as  follows. 

In  10  hours  continual  working,  a counter  which  was  fixed  on  the  great  lever 
showed  that  the  engine  had  made  10  735  .strokes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  17'  89 
strokes  per  min.  X twice  8 feet  stroke  of  the  piston  = 28(i  feet  motion  per 
minute. 

The  furnaces  consumed  IS  bushels  of  the  best  Newcastle  coals,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  I'  8 bushels  {>er  hour,  or  ( x 81  lbs.  per  bushel  =)  403  pounds  of  coals 
con.sumed  per  hour,  or  ( -^  50  horse-power  =:)  S’Oe  pounds  of  coals  per  hour  for 
each  horse-power. 

The  boiler  evaporated  55G  cubic  feet  of  water  into  steam  ; this  is  at  the  rate 
of  55' 6 cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  927  cubic  feet  per  minute;  hence,  (556  cubic  feet 
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-f-  4-8  bush.  =)  11*  58  cubic  feet  of  water  was  evaporated  by  each  bushel,  or  8*  62 
pounds  of  water  was  evaporated  by  each  pound  of  coals. 

The  engine  worked  8 pair  of  mill-stones,  and  ground  124*  sacks  of  wheat,  each 
containing  4 bushels,  or  4-90  bushels  in  ten  hours,  or  49*  0 bushels  of  wheat  ground 
per  hour  («)  ; which  is  at  the  rate  of  (41>0  bush,  wheat  48  bush,  coals  =)  10^ 
bushels  of  wheat  ground,  for  each  bushel  of  coals  consumed  ; and  (49*  6 bush.  ^ 
.50  IP)  s:  *992,  or  very  nearly  1 bushel  of  wheat  was  ground  per  hour  by  each  horse- 
]>ower.  At  this  rate  the  expenditure  of  mechanical  power  requisite  to  grind  one 
bushel  of  wheat,  is  equal  to  that  of  a force  of  (38  000  lbs.  X 60  minutes  = 1 980  (XX) 
lbs.  or),  nearly  ^2  millions  pounds  acting  through  a space  of  one  foot. 

The  flour  machines  also  dressed  79  sacks  of  flour,  of  5 bushels  each  = 350 
bushels,  or  35  bush,  per  hour  ; which  is  at  the  rate  of  (350  -f-  48  =)  7*  3 bushels 
of  flour  dressed,  and  10^  bushels  of  wheat  ground,  by  each  bushel  consumed. 

This  was  a very  great  performance,  and  to  attain  it  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
furrows  in  the  mill-stones,  required  to  be  in  the  most  excellent  order,  so  as  to 
render  the  resistance  of  the  grinding  as  small  as  possible ; the  cods  must  also 
have  been  of  the  best  quality,  as  is  shown  by  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated, 
which  greatly  exceeds  the  estimate  given  at  p.  3G(i.  The  engine  must  also  have 
been  in  the  best  condition,  as  to  the  adjustment  of  its  working  gear,  the  tightness 
of  the  fittings,  and  the  packing  of  the  piston. 

Assuming,  according  to  Mr.  Watt’s  estimate,  that  a cubic  inch  of  water  produces  a cubic  foot  of 
»tcam  (see  p.  366),  the  quantity  of  steam  supplied  to  the  engine  during  the  abore  trial,  must  have 
been  (*937  of  a cub.  ft.  of  water  ei'apurated  X 1/2H  cub.  ine.  in  one  cub.  ft.  =)  l6oi  cubic  feet  per 
minute  of  steam  having  the  same  elasticity  as  the  atmospheric  air,  or  14-7  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch.  The  total  expenditure  of  steam  by  the  cylinder,  when  the  piston  made  17’  S9  strokes 
per  minute,  being  at  the  rate  of  i06 cubic  feet  per  stroke,  must  bare  been  IH96 cubic  feet  per  n)inute, 
inrhidiug  the  waste  in  the  vacancies.  Hence,  the  ela.sticity  of  the  steam  with  which  the  cylinder 
was  tilled  to  make  the  plenum  to  impel  the  piston, must  have  been  (1 4* 7 lbs.  X 1602 cub.  ft.  ~1896 
cub.  ft.  =)  12*  43  pounds  per  s<juare  inch ; that  is  2*  98  pounds  less  elastic  than  the  atmospheric  air, 
or  making  a further  allowance  for  leakage,  and  for  the  condensation  of  steam  in  the  steam  case,  we 
may  say  2|  pounds  below  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

When  the  piston  was  moving  through  a space  of  286  feet  per  minute,  the  effective  force  of  the 
piston  would  be  3770  pounds,  in  order  to  exert  30  horsc-powcr  upon  the  mill-work  ; that  is  (-r  908 
square  inches  =)  6' 30  pounds  effective  force  per  square  inch,  and  allowing  the  friction  of  the  engine 
itself  to  have  been  1*  73  pounds,  the  actual  force  exerted,  or  the  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  steam 
against  the  piston,  must  have  been  6‘  1)  pounds,  at  the  mean  of  the  whole  stroke. 


(n)  C(U*n  is  measured  by  the  Winchester  bushel,  which,  according  t<i  an  act  of  parliament  pa.sscd 
in  1701  (13th  of  William  111.),  should  be  I8|  inc.  diameter,  and  8 inc.  deep.  This  would  contain 
21.70*  43  cubic  inches.  A bushel  of  the  best  wheat  will  weigh  60  lbs.  or  more,  but  according  to  an 
act  of  the  29th  of  George  III.,  it  is  to  be  rcckone<l  as  57  pounds;  4 bushels  of  wheat  are  pttt  into  a 
sack,  and  2 such  Backs,  or  8 bushels,  make  a quarter ; and  5 quarters,  or  80  bushels,  make  a 1(^,  which 
is  contained  in  10  sacks. 

Meal  or  Hour  is  reckoned  by  bushels  and  sacks,  but  instead  of  measuring  the  meal,  it  is  weighed, 
and  half  a hundred  weight,  or  afi  lbs.,  is  to  be  called  a bushel,  according  to  an  act  of  31st  George  III., 
because  it  is  supposed  to  l>c  the  produce  of  a busliel,  or  57  lbs.  of  wheat,  one  pound  being  accounteil 
as  lost  and  wa.steti  in  grinding;  5 bushels  of  dour  are  put  into  a sack,  which  weighs  2^  evt,  or 
280  lbs.,  according  to  the  act  of  St  Geoige  III. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1824  (5  George  to  regulate  weights  and  mexsures, 
and  establish  a new  stoiidarrl  called  Imperial  measure.  According  to  this  the  Imperial  bushel  is 
to  contain  8 Imperial  gallons,  each  contuining  10  {mtinds  avoirdupois  of  pure  rain  water,  at  the  tern- 
)wrature  of  62  degrees  of  Fahreuheit’s  therinoincter,  or  277*  274  cubic  inches;  hence,  the  lni|»crial 
Uisliel  contains  80  pounds  of  water,  cn*  2218  103  cubic  inches  = I*  SS4  cubic  feet.  By  this  measure 
all  corn  is  now  to  be  measured ; and  8 such  bushels  make  a quarter. 

The  old  coal  bushel  which  is  to  l>c  heapeil  up,  as  stated  at  p.  337,  is  so  very  nearly  according  to 
this  standard,  that  it  is  not  altered  by  this  net ; for  the  heap<^  bushel  of  Imperial  measure  would 
contain  261 5*  4u  cubic  inches. 
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It  haA  been  alread}’  iofcrrcil  from  Oie  quantity  of  water  evaporated,  that  tlie  steam  with  which 
the  cylinder  wan  filled,  waa  2*  75  pounda  |»er  a<]uare  inch,  less  than  the  atmuspberic  preasure,  and  at 
that  rate  to  have  produced  an  etfective  force  of  8'  ti  IbH.,  the  moan  state  of  exhaustion  within  the 
cylinder  during  the  whole  stroke^  must  hare  been  10  86  pounds  ]xir  square  inch,  less  than  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  It  is  proved  by  observation  with  the  indicator,  that  this  degree  of  exhaustion  may 
be  obtained  in  engines  similarly  situated  (see  p.  487). 

The  greater  or  leaser  extent  of  the  mean  state  of  exhaustion  in  the  cy'linder,  depends  very 
much  upon  the  sise  of  the  a|Krturefl  which  arc  o|»ened  by  the  exhausting-valves  to  discharge  the 
steam  from  the  cylinder,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  steam  which  must  pass  through  them. 
When  the  engine  wan  working  at  17'  stroke  ]>er  minute,  as  above,  the  quantity  of  steam  expended 
by  the  motion  of  the  piston  uithout  allowance  for  wa.ste,  roust  have  been  1802  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
as  this  quantity  had  to  |tass  through  au  ajx.‘i:turc  of  35  Mjuarc  inches,  it  required  to  more  with  a pro- 
digious velocity. 

The  area  of  the  a|)ertures  in  this  engine  was  at  the  rate  of  *7  of  a square  inch  to  each  horse- 
power, which  is  a leas  pr>q>nrtion  than  in  the  smaller  engines,  because  Mr.  Watt  proiiortioned  the  area 
of  the  apertures  acL'ording  to  that  of  the  cylinder;  but  the  {lower  of  the  engine  depends  u|k>u  the  area  of 
the  cjfdinder  and  the  I'cloeity  of  its  pistuu ; and  a.s  the  pistons  of  large  engines  move  with  the  greatest 
velocity,  they  exert  more  power  in  prnjiortion  to  the  size  of  the  cylinder  (and  of  the  a|iertures)  than 
smaller  engines. 

Assuming  the  ex|>eaditurc  of  steam  to  hare  been  1602  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  ^0  horse- 
power, as  alstve,  it  would  be  32'  i>4  cubic  feet  |ier  minute  to  each  hursc'|>ower,  incliuling  waste.  As 
a horse-power  will  r.'tise  528  cubic  feet  of  water  oue  foot  high  per  minute,  each  cubic  foot  of  steam 
raiwt  have  raised  (528  -♦•  32  04  as)  16'  48  cubic  feet  of  water  one  foot  high. 

Assuming  the  engine  to  have  excrle<l  50  horse-power,  when  it  consumed  4-'  8 bushels  of  coals  per 
hour,  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of  8*o6  pounds  of  coals  per  hour  to  each  horse-power,  or  20' 63  millioDS 
pounds  weight  raised  one  foot  high,  by  the  consumption  of  each  bushel  of  coals;  for50HP  x 33  000  Ibe. 
= i fijO  000  X 60  minutes  = 09  millions  pounds  per  hour  raised  one  fi»ot  -r  4'  8 bushels  consumed 
|>er  hour  = 20*  63  millions  raiseil  one  foot  by  each  bushel  consumed.  This  is  a greater  performance 
than  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Watt's  single  engine  (p.  367),  or  of  his  double  engine  (p.  4H8),  because  the 
quantity  of  steam  produced  by  a given  cousumption  of  fuel  at  the  Albion  Mills,  was  greater  than  is 
assumed  at  p.  366. 

In  February,  17B9,  an  exact  trial  was  made  of  the  (juantity  of  coals  con- 
sumed by  both  engines,  when  they  were  working  at  once  without  intemiission  for 
hours,  and  it  was  found  to  be  K chaldrons.  The  fiicuacc  of  each  engine  burned 
chaldrons  of  Newcastle  coals,  of  the  kind  called  Warehottic,  and  about  J of  a 
chaldron  of  small  coal. 

The  consumption  of  each  engine  was  very  nearly  the  same,  but  the  first 
engine  went  at  the  rate  of  iG  strokes  per  minute,  and  the  second  engine  1 strokes 
per  minute.  Eight  chaldrons  of  coals  X 3G  bushels  per  chaldron  = 288  bushels 
-T-  2Gj  hours  = nearly  1 1 bushels  per  hour  for  both  engines,  or  5J  bushels  for 
each  engine  of  50  horse-power. 


Dimensions  of  a 50  liorse-poicer  patent  Rotative-tnfine 
made  by  ISlessrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  1797- 

This  engine  was  set  up  in  London,  at  a large  distillery  on  the  hank  of  the 
river  Thames,  in  order  to  pump  liquors,  and  to  turn  machinery  for  grinding 
malt,  and  other  work  for  the  service  of  the  distilleiy.  The  author  had  constant 
opportunities  of  examining  the  construction  and  operation  of  this  engine,  in  the 
years  18(H  and  1S(X5,  when  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  steam- 
engines,  and  being  the  largest  specimen  of  Mr.  Watt’s  rotative-engine,  that  he 
had  then  any  opportunity  of  studying  minutely,  he  selected  it  as  a standard  for 
the  proportions  of  that  kind  of  steam-engine. 

The  construction  of  this  engine  was  in  every  respect  the  same  as  that  at  the 
.\lbion  Mills,  with  two  fly-wheels,  and  two  pairs  of  sun  and  planet-wheels,  each 
giving  motion  to  a separate  hirst  of  mill-stones. 
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Tin’s  distillery  was  destroved  by  fire  in  1806,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt,  but 
the  enj'ine  has  been  replaeetf  by  a 30  horse  engine,  as  the  former  engine  was 
found  to  be  larger  than  necessary  for  the  work  required  to  be  done  in  the  distillery. 

The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  was  36  inches  = 1017‘  9 square  inches  area,  or 
12!)6  circular  inches.  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  was  7 feet,  and  it 
made  17  strokes  per  minute,  so  as  to  pass  through  a space  238  feet  per  minute. 
The  expenditure  of  steam  was  1683  cubic  feet  jier  minute,  or  at  the  rate  of  33'  os 
cubic  feet  of  steam  per  minute,  for  each  horse-jrower  (o). 

The  mean  of  tlic  eJfecth*e  pressure  U|k>d  the  piston  wlien  the  engine  was  exerting  JO  horse>power« 
was  at  the  rate  G*  Bl  |K>un(ls  U}M>n  each  square  inch  of  the  piston,  without  allowaiiee  for  friction ; this 
multiplied  by  1018  square  inches  g^res  6933  pounds  fur  the  mean  elfectirc  force  of  the  piston  ; ami 
this  force  acting  through  a space  of  238  feet  {>er  minute,  would  t>c  equal  to  I 650  000  lbs.  acting 
through  one  f(M>t  })er  minute,  or  •*-  33  000  lbs.  ^ 50  horse-power.  The  utnuist  force  that  the  piston 
cmild  ever  l»c  expected  to  exert,  being  taken  at  the  rate  of  1 1 pounds  per  circular  inch,  would  be  ( x 
1296  circular  inches  =)  14  256  pounds  a=s  6*  an  tuns,  and  the  strength  of  all  the  parts  must  hare  been 
adapted  to  endure  that  force  without  any  risk  of  breaking. 

The  engine  had  three  iron  boilers,  and  two  of  them  were  worked  at  once, 
leaving  the  third  cold,  for  cleaning;  they  were  ^ feet  diameter,  and  16  feet  long, 
with  internal  flues  through  the  centres  of  them.  The  dimensions  of  these  boilers 
being  the  same  as  those  of  the  larger  boiler  of  the  20  horse  engine  mentioned  at 
p.  4yfi,  the  surface  exposed  to  the  heat  was  261  sepiare  feet  in  each  boiler,  or  in 
the  two  boilers  522  square  feet  for  50  horse-power ; which  is  at  the  rate  of  10'  4S 
.square  feet  to  each  horse-power. 

The  air-pump  was  inches  diameter  =:  552  circular  inches  area,  or  the 
area  of  the  cylinder  was  2‘  35  times  the  area  of  the  piston.  'File  air-pump  bucket 
made  a stroke  of  .3j  fe’et,  or  half  ns  long  as  that  of  the  piston,  so  that  the  cITcctive 
capacity  of  the  cylinder  was  9'  4 times  that  of  the  air-pump.  The  condenser  was 
the  same  siae  as  the  air-pump.  The  aperture  through  the'  foot  valve,  to  commu- 
nicate from  the  condenser  to  the  air-pump,  was  17^  inches  wide,  by  6^  inches  high, 
= 1 13-J  square  inches  area ; so  that  the  area  of  the  air-pump  was  3’  91  times  that  of 
the  aperture  of  the  foot  valve.  The  area  of  the  delivering  valve  at  the  top  of  the  air- 
pump  was  20  inches  wide,  by  6 inches  high;  or  120  s<iuare  inches  area.  The 
hemp  packing  around  the  bucket  was  .3^  inches  deep,  and  the  iron  rims  above  and 
below  that  packing  were  1^  inches  each,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  depth  of  the  bucket 
6 inches.  The  rod  of  the  air-pump  was  2 i inches  diameter. 

The  cold  water  pump  wa.s  11^  inches  diameter,  = 126J  circular  inchc.s,  and 
its  bucket  made  a 3 feet  stroke ; hence,  the  effective  capacity  of  the  cylinder  was 
■17‘  8 times  that  of  the  cylinder  ; or  allowing  for  the  waste  of  steam,  atid  of  water, 
the  cxjwnditurc  of  steam  was  about  55‘  .35  times  the  quantity  of  cold  water  which 
was  raised  by  the  cold  water  pump,  into  the  condensing  eistcni. 

The  niston-rod  was  3^  inches  diameter.  Tlic  joint  pins  of  the  main  links  of 
the  parallel  motion  were  3J  inches  diameter,  and  4-  inches  length  of  fitting  in  their 

(«f)  Messrs.  nmiUnn  »n<l  Watt  aftenrards  called  an  engine  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
above,  53  horse-|M.«'er,  instead  of  50 horse;  the  cylinder  lieing  36ji  inches  diameter  = 1025  tKjnare 
inches  area,  and  the  piston  inakinf  17^  double  strokes  per  minute  of  7 feet  =-  245  feet  motitni  per 
minute.  This  is  an  expenditure  of  1 7-14  cubic  feel  of  steam  per  minute,  or  t-t- 53  HP  =)  32- 9 
•aibic  fei  t |>er  minute  by  each  Iiorse-pow  cr. 

Mr.  Wjttt’s  double  engines  at  the  Albion  Mills  were  called  50  borse-potrer  each.  The  evlinder 
a as  34  inches  diameter,  and  the  piston  made  an  8 feet  stroke ; one  of  the  engines  worked  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  19  strokes  ;ter  minute  = 286  feet  motion  of  the  piston  [wr  minute ; and  the  expenditure  of 
.steam  was  1802  cubic  feet  per  minute,  wliieh  is  at  the  rate  of  36'  04  cubic  feet  jter  minute  for  eacli  horse- 
jiower.  The  other  engine,  which  was  made  afterwards,  made  16  strokes  per  mimtte  (seep.  510). 
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sockets.  The  iron  bars  of  which  the  main  links  were  foi-mcd,  were  3 inches 
broad,  by  ^ of  an  inch  thick,  or  S J square  inches  area,  and  the  four  bars  contained 
9 square  indies,  which  sustained  all  the  foixre  of  the  piston.  The  smaller  joint 
pins  of  the  parallel  motion  were  If  inches  diameter,  and  SJ  inches  len^h  of  (ittinj; 
in  their  sockets : the  rods  of  the  parallel  motion  were  I f inches  diameter ; the 
pins  of  the  joints  which  suspended  the  rod  of  the  air-pump,  were  2f  inches 
diameter,  and  2f  length  of  fitting  in  their  sockets ; the  iron  bars  of  which  these 
links  were  composed,  were  2 inches  broad,  by  J an  inch  thick. 

The  great  lever  was  an  oak  beam  21  f feet  long,  between  the  main  joints  at 
each  end,  and  29  inches  deep,  by  22  inches  broad ; the  axis  of  the  great  lever  was 
7f  inches  broad,  by  inches  deep,  and  3 feet  length  between  the  bearings;  the 
pivots  at  each  end  of  it  were  5f  inches  diameter,  and  7 inches  length  of  bearing  in 
Its  sockets.  The  connccting-rotl  was  of  oak,  12  inches  by  10  inches,  with  an  iron  stem 
fastcnctl  to  it  at  the  lower  end,  to  fix  the  planet  wheels  to ; for  this  engine  had  two 
pairs  of  sun  and  planet-wheels,  one  at  each  side  of  the  connecting-rod,  to  give 
motion  to  two  fly-wheels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  engine-house  ; the  length  of  the 
connecting-rod  from  the  joint  at  the  upper  end,  to  the  centres  of  the  planet-wheels, 
was  about  SO  feet  long. 

The  planet-wheels  were  3J  feet  diameter,  with  18  teeth,  2f  inches  pitch,  and 
5 inches  broad.  'ITie  sun-wheels  the  same  ; they  were  all  made  of  cast-iron,  with 
solid  teeth.  The  axes  of  the  two  sun-wheels  and  fly-wheels  were  placed  exactly  in 
the  same  line,  the  end  of  one  being  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  other,  and  the  two 
siin-whccls  which  were  fixed  upon  the  extreme  ends  of  the  two  axes  respectively, 
were  exactly  op|>osite  to  each  other,  with  a small  space  between  them. 

The  axes  of  the  fly-wheel  ivere  inches  square,  and  about  7 feet  long  be- 
tween the  bearings ; the  necks  of  the  axes  were  7t  inches  diameter,  and  8 inches 
length  of  bearing  in  their  sockets..  The  fly-wheels  were  20  feet  diameter  outside, 
and  the  rims  were  7 inches  by  3 inches  = 21  square  inches  of  cross  section.  One 
of  these  fly-wheels  was  fixed  upon  each  axis  near  to  the  side  walls  of  the  engine- 
house,  and  their  axes  were  pndonged  each  way  through  those  walls,  to  give  motion 
to  the  machinery  at  each  side  of  the  house.  The  fly-wheels  made  31  turns  per 
minute. 

The  rims  of  these  tvo  fly>wheclit  together  conUioed  17' e mbic  feet  of  cast-iron  « -loOlbe.ss 
SOIOlbs.  (or  3*  S7  toD«).  The  rims  moT^  with  a velocity  of  34*  feet  per  second ; and  the  height 
due  to  that  velocity  is  18  M feet*  which  x 8010  lbs.  weight  of  the  Hm  » 148  700  Ite.  (or  6*  04  tons) 
acting  through  one  foot,  is  the  energy  of  the  two  rims.  The  power  exerted  by  the  piston  in  one  half 
striike  U (0!>33  lbs-  x 7 feet  »)  48  530  pmiiifis  acting  through  one  foot.  And  lastly,  the  combioetl 
energ)*  of  the  two  fly-wheels  is  (148  700 ibs.  ^ 48  530  lb».  — ) S*  OG  times  the  power  exerted  by  the 
piston  in  each  half  stroke. 

This  engine  gave  motion  to  10  pairs  of  mill-stones  for  grinding  malt ; they 
were  arranged  in  two  separate  hirsts,  of  5 pairs  of  stones,  and  each  set  received 
motion  from  the  axis  of  one  of  the  fly-wheels,  in  tiie  same  manner  as  the  engines 
at  the  Albion  Mills  (see  p.  513).  The  different  pumps  which  this  engine  was 
required  to  work  for  the  use  of  the  distillery,  were  actuated  by  a second  great 
lever  of  oak,  which  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  engine-house,  in  the  same  line 
with  the  great  lever  of  the  engine,  but  on  a higher  level.  One  end  of  this  .second 
lever  extended  over  the  great  lever,  at  the  cylinder  end,  and  was  connected 
therewith  by  two  links  similar  to  those  of  the  parallel  motion.  The  rods  of  six 
pumps  were  suspended  from  beneath  this  second  lever. 

In  1798,  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  made  a 50  horse  engine  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  the  above,  and  it  was  set  up  in  the  Citadel,  at  Petersburgh,  to  turn 
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a rolling  mill  for  the  Mint,  and  part  of  the  coining  machinery  (n).  The  sun  and 
planet-wheels  have  since  been  removed,  and  a crank  substituted,  with  a multiplying- 
wheel  and  pinion,  to  turn  a large  fly-wheel  uijon  the  second  axis  with  a great 
velocity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tO  hoi-se  engine  mentioned  at  p.  505.  The 
boiler  of  this  engine  is  17  feet  long,  by  7i  feet  wide ; fir  wood  is  used  for  fuel. 
The  author  examined  this  engine  in  1810,  at  which  time  a new  one  of  the  same 
size  was  making  in  I’etersburgh,  to  he  put  up  in  the  place  of  the  old  engine. 

Having  now  stated  the  dimensions  and  proportions  of  five  standard  sizes  of 
Mr.  Watt’s  rotative  engines,  we  may  proceed  in  the  next  chapter  to  give  rules  by 
which  the  principal  parts  of  those  engines  ought  to  be  proportioned.  The  author 
ha.s  not  met  with  any  rotative  engines  of  greater  power  than  50  horse,  which  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Waft  during  the  term  of  the  patent.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  patent,  Mr.  M'att  retireil  from  the  business  of  the  Soho  manufactory,  and 
alterations  were  afterwards  introduced  in  the  construction  of  their  engines.  Other 
engine  makers,  who  began  busines.s  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  followed  the 
plan  of  the  patent  engines,  and  some  were  matle  of  (iO,  80,  and  100  horse-power, 
which  the  author  has  cxamincti,  and  their  dimensions  have  been  taken  into  account 
in  forming  the  rnlcs  contained  in  the  next  chapter. 


Mr.  Watt's  Counter  to  ascertain  the  number  nf  strobes  made  by  a Stcam.enginc 

in  a given  time. 

This  is  a small  machine  something  like  a clock,  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  great  lever,  and  contains  a short  pendulum,  which  by  the  inclination  of  the  great 
lever  from  the  horizontal  position,  is  caused  to  vibrate,  every  time  that  the  engine 
makes  a stroke  ; and  an  accurate  count  of  all  the  vibrations  it  has  made,  is  kept  by 
means  of  wheel-work,  and  indexes  pointing  to  numbers  u|iou  dials  like  those  of 
watches  (5). 

The  counter  contains  a train  of  small  wheels  and  pinions,  mounted  in  a frame, 
similar  to  that  of  a clock,  and  about  the  same  size ; but  there  is  no  spring  baiTel 
or  weight.  An  cscapcment-whcel  of  ten  teeth,  is  fixed  upon  the  last  axis  of  the 
train,  and  the  teeth  act  against  a pair  of  jiallets,  similar  to  tho.se  of  a clock,  but 
the  pallets  are  so  formed  and  adapted  to  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  that  every 
vibratory  movement  of  the  pallets  (and  of  a short  pendulum  which  is  connected 
with  them)  will  turn  the  escapeincnt-whccl  round  half  a tooth ; and  each  complete 
vibration  of  tlie  (lendulum  will  turn  tlie  wheel  round  a whole  tooth. 

(fl)  The  8elf>actit»|c  owniiijr  machinery  now  u^>e(l  in  the  Royal  Mint,  was  imented  by  Mr. 
Buulton,  who  (»el  u|»  a mint  for  copper  money  at  Soho,  aixmt  1788.  The  roiling  mill  for  laminating 
the  copper,  was  worked  by  a water-wheel,  which  was  supplied  by  a large  single  returning-eugine  of 
Mr.  Watt's,  such  as  is  represented  in  Plate  X.  An  extensire  business  wa.s  carried  on  at  .‘^hn  for 
some  years  in  coining  copper  for  proviudal  tokens,  and  for  the  East  India  Company ; and  in  1797  they 
lieifjm  a new  copper  coinage  for  the  British  government. 

The  advantage  of  thiaaybteni  of  coinage  induct  the  Empress  Catharine  to  order  a complete  set  of 
iiiacbincs  frum  Mr.  Boulton,  which  were  inaileat  .Soho,  and  set  up  at  Petershurgh,  in  1 798.  There  is  a 
2.)  horse  engine  to  work  the  coining  pressc!*,  as  well  as  the  50  horse  engine  for  the  rolling  mill. 
Similar  machiner)'  was  afterwanU  made  at  Soho  for  the  Danish  gorernment,  .and  another  set  was 
sent  out  to  the  Braxils;  and  lastly,  in  I8l0,  a new  Royal  Mint  was  e&tHbiished  ia  l.ondon,  on  Mr. 
Boulton's  plan,  with  four  steam-engines. 

(6)  The  counter  should  bare  ^en  mentioned  in  describing  Mr.  Watt's  single  engine  for  draining 
mines  (in  p.  36ii),  because  it  was  first  applied  to  those  engines  at  the  mines  in  Cornwall ; and  by  the 
accounts  tims  kept,  of  the  actual  number  of  strokes  mailc  by  each  engine,  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt 
charged  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  with  their  premium  fur  the  {mrtion  of  savings  made  in  fuel,  iu» 
has  been  stated  at  ]»p.  3?9  and  583. 
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Upon  the  axis  of  the  escapement-wheel,  is  a pinion,  to  turn  another  wheel ; 
and  on  the  axis  of  that  wheel,  another  pinion,  to  turn  another  wheel,  and  so  on. 
Each  wheel  has  ten  times  as  many  teeth,  as  the  pinion  by  which  it  is  turned,  and 
the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  of  each  wheel  carries  a small  index,  to  point  out  to  ten 
numbers  which  arc  arranged  around  a circle,  like  the  dial-plate  of  a watch,  but  it  is 
only  divided  into  ten.  There  are  seven  or  eight  of  these  indexes ; the  first  index 
is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  escapement-wheel,  and  indicates  tens  on  a dial ; for  the 
index  passes  once  round  in  ten  complete  vibrations  of  the  pendulum.  The  next 
indicates  hundreds,  then  thousands,  and  so  on,  up  to  millions,  or  to  tens  of 
millions. 

'The  counter  is  inclosed  in  a small  wooden  box,  which  is  fastened  by  screws 
upon  the  upper  side  of  the  great  lever,  at  any  convenient  part  of  its  length.  The 
pendulum,  which  is  short,  and  loaded  with  a considerable  weight,  is  not  suspended 
in  a vertical  position  in  the  manner  of  that  of  a clock  ; but  it  lies  in  a horizontal 
position,  with  its  length  across  the  length  of  the  great  lever ; the  axis  of  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  axes  of  the  several  wheels  and  pinions,  stand  in  a vertical  position, 
when  the  great  lever  is  horizontal,  and  when  the  piston  is  at  the  middle  of  its 
course.  But  when  the  great  lever  inclines  from  the  horizontal  position  alternately 
to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  the  w'eight  at  the  end  of  the  pendulum  will  move 
across  the  width  of  the  box,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  every  time  that  the  piston 
arrives  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  its  stroke,  and  one  of  the  pallets  of  the  escapement, 
will  turn  the  escapement-wheel  round  half  a tooth.  By  the  indexes  and  dials,  an 
account  of  each  iialf  stroke  is  kept,  and  when  ten  strokes  are  made,  they  will  be 
showm  by  the  index  of  the  second  dial,  and  so  on  of  all  greater  numbers. 

The  box  which  contains  the  counter  is  shut  up  by  a door,  which  is  kept  locked, 
so  that  no  person  can  gain  access  to  it,  except  by  means  of  the  key ; and  the 
heads  of  the  screws  by  which  the  box  is  fastenra  upon  the  great  lever,  ^ing  within 
the  box,  it  cannot  be  taken  off,  without  first  opening  the  box.  A counter  which  has 
eight  dials,  is  sufficient  to  keep  an  account  of  the  going  of  an  engine  which  works 
constantly  day  and  night,  during  a whole  year,  lliis  is  an  accurate  mode  of  de- 
termining the  number  of  strokes  actually  made  by  an  engine. 


Construction  of  the  Nosseh  which  contain  the  four  valves  of  Air,  Watt's  Double 

Rotative- Engines. 

The  construction  of  these  parts,  and  their  manner  of  action,  has  been  already 
explained,  pp.  401,  4'57,  and  467;  but  there  are  some  further  particulars  which 
remain  to  be  stated,  and  some  varieties  in  the  construction  of  the  working  gear 
which  deserve  notice. 

The  nossels  or  boxes  which  contain  the  four  valves  b,  h,  and  e,  i,  and  their 
side  pipes  d d and  g g,  were  always  arranged  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  6,  Plate 
Xlli. ; but  in  all  the  earliest  rotative-engines  which  were  made  by  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt,  the  nossels  were  made  of  several  pieces,  and  screwed  together.  The 
middle  compartment  of  each  box,  which  joins  to  the  passage  c or./,'  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  was  a separate  piece  from  the  two  boxes,  b and  A,  or  < and 
t,  which  arc  situated  above  and  below  the  passages  c orf,  to  contain  the  racks  and 
sectors  to  liil  the  valves ; hence  there  were  six  separate  boxes  of  cast  iron  to  com- 
pose the  nossels,  and  they  were  united  by  means  of  16  nuts  and  screw  bolts  put 
through  projecting  flanges,  which  were  foimcd  at  each  side  of  each  of  the  six 
boxes. 
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The  four  bell-metal  valve  seats  were  interposed  between  the  joininf^  of  these 
six  boxes,  being  fitted  with  cement  into  circular  recesses  or  rebates,  which  were 
formed  in  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  middle  boxes,  or  passages  c andy^  so  that  the 
seats  became  firmly  fixed  in  their  places,  when  the  flanges  round  the  edges  of  the 
other  four  boxes  b and  //,  e and  /,  were  screwed  to  those  passages  or  middle  boxes 
c and,/,'  above  and  below  the  same.  See  the  sketch,  p.  373. 

The  two  side  pijws  d d,  and  g g,  were  joined  to  tne  boxes  by  means  of  flanges, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  sketch,  p.  524 ; for  this  purpose,  a shoit  length  of 
pipe  projected  out  from  each  of  the  four  boxes  b h,  and  e i,  and  terminated  with  a 
circular  flange  ; and  these  flanges  were  fastened  by  screw  bolts  to  the  corresponding 
flanges  at  the  curved  ends  of  the  upright  pipes  d d andgg.  hiach  of  these  upright 
pipes  was  made  in  two  lengths,  which  were  united  together  by  a socket  joint,  to 
admit  of  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  metal,  by  the  heating  and  cooling  of 
the  steam  ; these  joints  were  near  the  lower  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  were  made  tight 
with  stuffings  of  hemp  rammed  into  the  sockets,  around  tlie  lower  ends  of  the  up|>er 
lengths  of  the  pi]>es. 

In  addition  to  all  these  joints  were  six  moveable  doors  or  covci-s,  for  the  -open- 
ings in  front  of  the  boxes,  which  gave  access  to  the  different  valves. 

The  nossels,  on  this  plan,  required  21  joints  to  be  made  tight,  by  screwing 
flanges  together,  viz. : Two  vertical  joints,  and  4 bolts  and  nuts,  to  connect  the  two 
middle  boxes  of  the  nossels  with  the  branches  c and  J",  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  Four  horizontal  joints,  and  Ui  bolts  and  nuts,  to  unite  the  six  boxes  b 
c h,  and  eji,  together,  as  before  mentioned.  Six  vertical  joints,  and  20  bolts  and 
nuts,  to  join  the  two  upright  pipes  to  the  boxes ; and  to  join  the  throttle-valve  and 
steam-pi{>e  thereto.  Also  one  horizontal  flange,  with  4 bolts  and  nuts,  to  join  the 
eduction-pipe  g g io  the  condenser,  and  the  two  expansion  stuffed  joints  in  the 
upright  side-pipes.  'J’wo  of  the  six  moveable  doors,  in  front  of  the  nos.seIs,  are 
horizontal,  to  cover  the  tops  of  the  steam  boxes  b and  e ; and  the  other  four  doors 
are  vertical  at  c,  h and.^  i.  Each  door  is  fastened  by  two  bolts  and  nuts. 

With  this  ^reat  number  of  joints  it  was  very  difficult. to  keep  the  nossels  free 
from  Icak^e.  The  joints  were  made  close  by  interposing  pasteboards  between  the 
flanges,  with  putty  made  of  lintsced  oil  and  whiting,  as  directed  in  p.  382;  these 
packings  being  compressed  very  hard  by  the  screws,  made  good  joints  at  first,  but 
by  the  heat  of  the  steam,  and  the  continual  working  of  the  engine,  they  became 
loose  in  time,  and  required  to  be  renewed.  Tlie  bell-metal  seats  for  the  valves 
were  commonly  taken  out,  and  new  ones  put  in,  at  the  same  time  that  the  joints 
between  the  boxes  were  refitted ; but  these  seats  could  not  be  removed  without 
taking  the  boxes  apart. 

In  course  of  time,  as  the  founders  became  more  expert  in  moulding  intricate 
forms  in  cast  iron,  the  top  box  b c h,  and  the  bottom  box  efi,  for  the  nossels,  were 
each  cast  in  one  piece,  with  two  internal  partitions,  to  divide  each  box  into  three 
compartments ; and  these  compound  boxes  were  united  to  the  upright  side  pipes  by 
flanges  as  before : this  method  was  used  for  large  engines,  and  the  side  pipes  had 
socket  joints,  to  allow  for  the  expansion.  For  small  engines,  the  whole  of  the 
nossels  and  side  pipes  were  cast  in  one  piece,  in  the  manner  represented  at  figures 
6,  7.  and  8,  Plate  XIII. 

When  the  boxes  are  cast  in  one  piece,  the  bell-metal  seats  for  the  valves  are 
fitted  into  round  apertures  in  the  partitions ; and  there  is  a squaie  flange,  or  pro- 
jecting border,  round  e.ach  seat,  to  fit  down  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  partition, 
with  cement  beneath,  to  make  a tight  joint.  These  square  flanges,  or  borders 
round  the  valve  ^>ats,  for  the  steam-valves  b and  e,  are  fastened  down  by  a screw 
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at  each  angle ; and  the  heads  of  those  screws  are  accessible,  when  the  covers  at  the 
tops  of  the  boxes,  b and  e,  are  taken  off.  The  seats  for  the  two  exhausting-valves, 
h and  i,  must  be  introduced  through  the  openings  in  front ; and  they  are  fastened 
down  in  their  places  hy  means  of  two  broad  thin  wedges  of  iron,  which  arc  driven 
in,  at  each  side  of  the  box  edgeways  upwards ; and  they  fit  between  the  border  of 
the  valve  scat,  and  the  top  of  the  box,  as  is  seen  at  c,  fig.  1 1.  When  these  wedges 
are  withdrawn,  the  valve  seats  can  be  removed  from  the  boxes,  in  order  to  replace 
them  by  others,  in  case  the  old  ones  are  worn  out. 

'I’he  circular  aperture  of  each  valve  seat  has  a bar  extending  diametrically 
across  it,  with  a hole  through  the  centre  of  the  bar,  to  receive  the  upright  spindle 
of  the  circular  valve.  The  racks,  by  which  the  valves  are  lifted,  arc  united  to  the 
spindles  of  the  valves  by  cross  pins,  as  is  shown  in  figures  10  and  11.  I'he  racks 
for  lifting  the  two  steam  valves,  are  applied  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  spindles  above 
the  valves;  but  the  racks  for  the  exhausting-valves  are  applied  to  the  lower  ends  of 
the  spindles,  below  the  cross  bars  which  guide  them.  To  retain  the  racks  steadily  in 
a vertical  position,  brackets  are  fixed  to  the  insides  of  the  boxes,  and  project  into 
the  centre ; the  end  of  each  bracket  is  fonned  with  a groove,  to  receive  the  back  of 
the  rack,  and  hold  it  upright.  See  the  sketch,  p.  373. 

Kach  of  the  sectors  is  made  with  three  teeth  ; it  is  fitted  very  tight  vipon  the 
middle  part  of  the  spindle,  and  is  prevented  from  turning  round  upon  the  spindle 
by  a cross  pin.  The  sector  must  be  fastened  on  the  spindle,  after  the  spindle  is 
iiLserted  into  its  place  across  the  box.  The  pivot,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  spindle, 
is  lodged  in  a socket  fonned  in  the  inside  of  the  box  ; and  the  conical  part,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  spindle,  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  box ; a brass 
bush  is  driven  tignt  into  that  o)>cning,  and  the  spindle  is  accurately  fitted  into  the 
bush,  by  grinding,  so  as  to  make  a tight  fitting,  at  the  same  time  that  it  can  turn 
round  freely,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  turning  plug  of  a cock. 

The  lever  at  the  outside  of  the  box,  to  give  motion  to  the  spindle,  and  lift  the 
valve,  is  fixed  fast  upon  a stiuare  at  the  outer  end  of  the  spindle,  beyond  the  conical 
j«rt.  To  keep  the  conical  end  of  the  spindle  confined  in  its  socket,  a light  iron 
clamp  is  applied  at  the  outside  of  the  l>ox,  in  the  manner  shown  at  figures  fi  and  7 ■ 
at  one  end  of  this  clamp  is  a 811017)  poi»t>  which  is  lodged  in  a small  puncture,  at 
the  end  of  the  projecting  boss  which  contains  the  socket  for  the  pivot  at  the  end  of 
the  spindle,  inside  the  box  ; but  the  puncture  docs  not  pass  through  the  metal.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  clamp,  is  a small  screw,  the  point  of  which  is  inserted  into 
a hole  at  the  end  of  the  spindle  ; and  by  this  screw  the  conical  part  of  the  spindle  is 
forced  into  its  socket,  with  just  so  much  force  as  is  requisite  to  make  it  fit  tight,  but 
without  jambing  fast. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  racks  and  sectors  were  laid  aside  by  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt ; and  instead  of  the  sector,  a simple  short  lever,  or  lifting  finger,  was 
fixed  upon  the  middle  of  each  spindle ; and  the  end  of  the  lifter  entered  into  an 
opening,  or  stirrup,  which  was  formed  iii  the  spindle  of  the  valve.  This  construe 
tion  is  shown  at  the  lower  part  of  Plate  XIX. ; the  operation  of  lifting  the  valve, 
on  this  plan,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  racks  and  sectors. 

The  upper  box  b,  for  the  nossels,  has  a short  branch  pipe  projecting  from  it  on 
each  side,  and  tcraiinated  with  a flange,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  ti,  in  order  to  connect  the 
steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  with  cither  side  of  the  no.sscis,  according  to  convenience ; 
the  other  short  pipe  being  stopped  up,  by  screwing  a flat  plate  against  the  flange. 
When  two  boilers  are  used,  they  are  sometimes  jilaced  on  each  side  of  the  engine, 
and  then  the  steam  pipes  arc  connected  with  the  nossels  on  both  sides.  'I'he  throttle- 
valve  z,  fig.  12,  is  fixed  in  the  joint  between  the  flange  of  the  short  pipe  which  pro- 
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jecU  from  the  nossels,  and  that  of  the  steam-pipe,  as  is  shown  at  z,  figs.  6 and  7. 
If  the  engine  has  two  boilers,  each  steam  pipe  must  be  provided  with  a conical 
stop-valve,  to  shut  off  the  communication  from  that  boiler  to  the  engine,  at  pleasure. 
This  valve  must  always  be  quite  open  when  the  engine  is  at  work,  but  it  is  useful 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  steam,  in  order  to  stop  the  engine. 

Construction  the  working  ^ear  in  Mr.  IFatt’s  double  rotative-engine.  The  ■ 
working  gear,  which  has  lieen  alreatly  described,  p.  451,  and  which  is  represented 
in  Plate  XIII.,  was  the  plan  which  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  adopted  for  all  their 
engines,  after  having  had  some  years’  experience  in  making  them.  Mr.  Watt’s 
original  plan,  which  he  used  for  the  first  engine  at  the  -Albion  Mills,  in  1785,  and 
in  several  subsequent  engines,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

The  bell-metal  seats  for  the 
two  exhausting-valves  h and  i are 
inverted,  and  the  valves  are  fitted 
into  the  under  sides  of  the  seats,  so 
as  to  open  when  they  are  drawn 
downwards,  or  to  shut  when  they 
arc  pushed  upwards ; hence  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  with  which 
the  cylinder  is  filled  during  the 
plenum,  tends  to  force  the  exhaust- 
ing-valves o]>en,  and  the  working 
gear  is  adapted  to  keep  them  shut, 
until  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  then 
they  are  opened  very  suddenly  by 
the  working  gear  (or  rather  they  are 
permitted  to  open,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  against  them),  in  order 
to  exhaust  the  cylinder  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  principle  is  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Watt’s  fourth  patent,  1784, 
(see  p.  48.8)  ; but  he  had  formed  the 
idea  of  this  plan  in  17711  (*ce  note, 
p.  320.) 

The  axis  t of  the  upper  handle 
r,  gives  motion  to  the  upper  steam- 
valve  b,  and  the  lower  exhausting- 
valve  i,  by  means  of  two  short  levers 
which  are  fixed  upon  that  axis,  and 
which  are  connected  by  the  rods  10 
and  11,  with  the  levers  which  open 
those  two  valves  respectively.  When 
the  upper  handle  r is  raised  up,  as 
in  the  figure,  it  opens  the  two  valves 
b and  i,  in  order  to  make  the  lo^stroke  of  the  piston  ; or  when  the  handle  is  put 
down,  it  shuts  the  two  valves,  in  preparation  for  the  upwards  stroke.  A short  lever 
is  also  fixed  upon  the  upper  axis,  and  a weight  is  applied  to  it  by  ‘"c  in 

order  to  keep  the  valves  open,  after  they  have  been  opened  by  raising  the 

handle  r.  , , i i 

The  axis  u of  the  lower  handle  r gives  motion  to  the  lower  steam-valve  c,  anil 
the  upper  exhausting-valve  A,  by  means  of  two  short  levers,  and  the  rods,  13  anil 
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14,  which  connect  them  with  the  levers,  to  open  those  valves  respectively.  When 
the  lower  handle  s is  put  down,  it  opens  both  valves  e and  //,  in  order  to  make  the 
upward  stroke  of  the  piston ; or  when  that  handle  is  raised  up,  as  in  the  figure,  it 
shuts  both  the  valves,  in  preparation  for  the  downward  stroke.  A weight  is  also 
made  to  operate  upon  the  axis  of  the  lower  handle  s,  by  means  of  a rod  15,  which 
is  jointed  to  the  end  of  a short  lever  fixed  upon  that  axis ; this  weight  keeps  the 
valves  open,  after  they  have  been  opened,  by  pressing  down  the  handle  s. 

/ / IS  the  plug  rod,  which  in  these  old  engines  was  a large  piece  of  wood  sus- 
pended by  its  upper  end  from  the  great  lever ; and  the  air-pump  rod  was  affixed 
to  it  at  the  lower  end,  in  the  manner  represented  in  Plate  X.  On  each  side  of 
the  rod  plug,  two  projecting  chocks  were  fastened,  by  two  bolts  and  nuts  to  each 
chock,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.  'I'he  chocks  2 and  3 give  motion  to 
the  lower  handle  .t;  and  the  chocks  1 and  12  actuate  the  upper  handle  r,  at  the 
proper  intervals,  when  the  piston  arrives  near  the  end  of  its  stroke. 

This  working  gear  requires  no  catches  to  retain  the  handles  in  those  positions, 
which  occasion  the  valves  to  be  shut ; because  the  short  levei-s,  on  which  the  weights 
operate,  are  reversed  ; for  they  are  fixed  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  axes  t and  «, 
and  the  rods  4 4,  and  15  15,  by  which  the  weights  are  connected  to  those  levers, 
are  bent  at  the  upper  ends,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure,  in  order  to  allow  the  levers 
to  pass  a little  beyond  the  vertical  position,  when  the  valves  are  shut.  This  is  shown 
at  15,  where  it  is  apparent  that  the  action  of  the  weight  which  is  applied  by  the  rod 

15,  will  tend  to  raise  the  handle  s,  and  shut  the  valves  h and  e,  rather  than  to  open 
them  ; and  yet  if  the  handle  s is  put  down,  so  as  to  open  the  valves  a little,  then 
the  short  inverted  lever  will  depart  so  much  from  the  vertical  position,  as  to  give 
the  weight  15  a suitable  action  to  throw  down  the  handle,  and  open  the  viuves 
completely,  and  also  to  keep  them  open,  until  the  hamllc  is  raised  again.  The 
action  of  the  other  handle  f is  the  same,  except  that  it  is  raised  to  open  the  valves 
h and  i,  and  put  down  to  shut  them.  The  proper  extent  of  opening  for  each  pair 
of  valves  is  determined  by  two  check  straps,  which  are  applied  to  the  rods  4 and  15, 
and  their  upper  ends  are  attached  to  fixed  supports,  so  as  to  prevent  the  weights 
descending  farther  than  is  intended  ; but  when  the  valves  arc  shut,  the  check  straps 
become  slack,  as  is  shown  at  15. 

The  two  short  levers  upon  the  axes  t and  u,  which  are  connected  by  the  rods 
1 1 and  13,  with  the  two  exhausting-valves,  are  reversed,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure ; 
and  the  ends  of  those  rods  arc  bent  so  much,  as  to  allow  the  levers  to  come  very 
nearly  into  the  direction  of  the  rods  1 1 and  13,  when  the  valves  are  shut,  and  then 
those  levers  point  away  from  the  valves.  The  levers  for  the  two  steam-valves  are 
also  arranged,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  directions  of  their  connecting-rods  re- 
spectively, when  the  valves  are  shut ; but  the  levers  point  towards  the  valves. 

In  any  of  these  levers,  when  the  valve  is  shut,  the  straight  line  which  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  joints  at  each  end  of  the  connecting-rod,  will 
pass  very  nearly  through  the  centre  line  of  the  axis  of  the  handle,  as  is  shown 
at  12  or  13 ; the  length  of  each  lever  therefore  coincides  with  that  of  its  connecting, 
rod,  and  consequently  the  effort  which  the  steam  exerts  against  the  exhausting- 
valves  to  open  them,  is  effectually  resisted,  for  it  can  produce  no  sensible  effect  to  turn 
the  levers  and  their  axes  round ; but  when  the  handle  is  moved,  it  turns  the  axis 
with  all  the  levers  round,  and  causes  them  to  depart  from  their  coincidences  with 
their  respective  connecting-rods;  so  that  they  will  acquire  the  projierties  of  levers, 
and  will  move  their  connecting-rods  endways,  in  order  to  open  the  steam-valves, 
and  to  allow  the  exhausting-valves  to  open  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

The  object  of  this  system  of  combining  the  levers  and  their  connecting-rods 
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has  been  already  stated  at  p.  374;  when  the  valves  are  fully  open,  the  levers  make 
a considerable  angle  with  their  connecting-rods,  and  then  any  motion  which  is 
given  to  the  handle  will  be  transmitted  by  the  levers  and  connecting-rods,  so  as  to 
give  a considerable  motion  to  the  valves ; but  as  the  valves  become  mure  closed, 
the  levers  approach  towards  the  directions  of  their  respective  connecting-rods,  and 
therefore  their  effective  lengths  of  leverage  diminish,  on  the  principle  stated  at 
p.  -K),  whereby  they  acquire  an  augmented  force  to  act  upon  the  valves.  The 
levers  which  actuate  the  inverted  exhausting-valves,  by  coming  very  nearly  into  the 
lines  of  their  respective  connecting-rod-s,  exert  a great  force  to  press  those  valves  very 
close  into  their  scats ; and  also  to  keep  them  shut  close  during  all  the  course  of 
the  piston.  This  effect  is  attained  by  regulating  the  lengths  of  the  connecting- 
rods  11  and  13,  in  a suitable  manner,  so  that  the  levers  will  come  very  nearly  into 
the  lines  of  their  connecting-rods  when  the  valves  are  shut  (o). 

The  engines  which  were  made  with  this  kind  of  valves  and  working  gear  per- 
form extremely  well,  when  they  arc  kept  in  good  order,  with  the  working  gear 
accurately  adjusted,  so  as  to  shut  the  valves  quite  close,  and  to  hold  them  with 
sufficient  firmness  to  keep  them  shut  very  close ; but  as  any  neglect  in  this  parti- 
cular will  allow  the  steam  to  leak  continually  through  the  inverted  valves,  this 
working  gear  requires  careful  management,  and  therefore  it  was  thought  best  for 
general  use  to  alter  the  plan,  and  to  make  the  exhausting-valves  shut  downwards 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  as  is  represented  in  Plate  XIII.,  because  they  will 
then  shut  tight,  independently  of  the  accuracy  of  the  working  gear,  which  is  only 
required  to  open  them,  and  they  will  shut  of  themselves  when  permitted. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  working  gear  without  catches,  is  that  the 
handles  are  moved  both  upwards  and  downwards  by  the  chocks  on  the  plug-rod  ; 
consequently  one  pair  of  the  four  valves  must  in  all  cases  be  opened,  at  the  same 
time  when  the  other  pair  are  shut ; and  there  is  no  danger  that  they  can  all  four 
remain  shut  at  once,  so  as  to  conffnc  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  and  stop  the  engine 
suddenly,  in  the  manner  stated  at  p.  463.  In  the  other  kinds  of  working  gear 
the  valves  are  opened  by  weights,  which  may  be  obstructed  from  fulling,  and  then 
all  the  four  valves  will  remain  closed  at  once. 

When  the  attendant  takes  hold  of  the  handles,  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  engine, 
the  inverted  exhausting-valves  are  very  easy  to  manage,  from  the  facility  with 
which  they  open  ; and  if  he  is  so  careless  or  inexpert  as  to  keep  all  the  four  valves 
shut  at  once,  and  confine  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  when  the  engine  is  moving 
with  its  full  speed,  the  inverted  valves  would  probably  be  forced  open  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  when  it  became  so  much  compressetl  as  to  endanger  the 
breaking  of  the  parts  of  the  engine ; whereas  the  other  kind  of  exhausting-valves 
would  shut  closer  when  the  steam  was  compressed,  and  would  therefore  render  it 
difficult  to  open  them  by  the  handles,  to  allow  it  to  escape. 

The  most  dangerous  accident  to  which  a rotative-engine  is  liable,  is  when 
the  working  gear  fails  to  open  one  pair  of  valves  as  soon  as  the  other  pair  is  shut ; 
for  the  steam  with  which  the  cylinder  is  filled  will  then  be  confined  in  it,  and 
therefore  the  motion  of  the  piston  must  be  stopped  from  passing  through  all  ils 

(<])  la  ftoiuc  uf  these  enfpnea  the  connectiu^-rod*  1 \ and  13  were  made  with  in  them, 

to  admit  of  a little  yielding  in  their  Icn^h,  and  make  them  more  certain  to  shut  the  ralres  close. 
TlHcy  were  spiral-worm  springs,  sunilar  to  those  of  a spring  steelyard  fur  weighing,  and  were  applied 
in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  each  hmI.  In  other  cases  the  rods  themselves  were  made  of  6at  steel 
bars,  aad  bent  into  waves  or  zig-aag  folds  of  a seriicntine  form,  so  as  to  render  the  rods  capable  of  a 
little  elongation,  when  they  were  forcibly  straineo.  These  were  expedients  to  cause  the  exhausting- 
rxives  to  shut  close,  even  if  the  working  gear  should  not  be  quite  exactly  adjusted. 
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stroke  by  that  confined  steam,  which  has  no  escape,  except  the  little  that  can  leak 
upwards  through  the  steam-valves  b or  e,  and  return  to  the  boiler.  If  the  fly-wheel 
is  a powerful  one,  the  strain  of  thus  checking  its  motion  all  at  once  is.  prodigious, 
and  must  injure  the  parts  of  the  engine,  even  if  they  are  not  actually  broken  by  it 
at  the  time.  Almost  all  cases  of  breaking  down  in  steam-engines  may  be  traced 
to  this  source,  for  the  strength  of  the  parts  of  engines  is  such,  that  the  utmost 
force  of  the  uneonflned  steam  can  never  produce  any  injury  (a).  The  certainty 
of  the  valves  being  duly  opened,  depends  upon  the  free  action  of  the  weight  by 
whfl^hey  are  to  be  opened,  and  also  upon  the  catch  which  is  provided  to  retain 
them^ut,  being  properly  released  ; it  should  be  observed,  that  if  the  weight  fails 
to  open  the  valves  at  first,  it  will  not  be  able  to  open  them  after  the  compression 
has  begun,  because  the  compression  tends  to  keep  the  exhausting-valves  shut. 

Anollier  variety  of  xcor  kin}'  gear  for  Mr.  If'atCs  double  engine.  The  catch 
which  Mr.  V\'att  used  in  most  of  his  rotative-engines,  during  the  first  ten  years, 
is  different  from  the  diagonal  catch  which  is  described  in  p.  4,?!^,  and  represented  at 
3,  a fig.  10,  Plate  XIII.  The  catch  is  jxii.sed  on  a small  horizontal  axis,  which  is 
placed  behind  the  axis  / « of  the  two  handles,  as  is  shown  at  19,  fig.  IS.  The 
catch  S,  S stands  in  an  upright  position,  and  the  end  of  the  lever  IS,  of  the  axis  r 
of  the  upper  handle,  is  adapted  to  lodge  upon  the  upper  end  of  it ; or  the  end  of 
the  lever  1‘2,  of  the  axis  » of  the  low  er  handle,  is  adapted  to  lodge  beneath  the  lower 
end  of  the  catch,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure;  but  both  levers  cannot  catch  at  the  .same 
time. 

'lliis  catch  is  situated  quite  at  one  side  of  the  working  gear,  in  the  same  re- 
lative position  as  the  diagonal  catch  3 in  fig.  (>,  and  the  axis  19  of  the  catch  ex- 
tends all  across  the  working  gear ; a lever  ilU  is  fixed  to  that  axis,  at  the  middle  of 
its  length,  and  extends  forwards  horizontally,  so  that  the  extremity  is  close  hchind 
the  plug-rod  1.  Two  small  chocks  which  are  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  rod  project 
out  so  much  as  to  intercept  the  extremity  of  the  lever  20 ; one  of  these  chocks 
lifis  the  end  of  the  lever  20  a little  up,  every  time  that  the  piston  reaches  the  top 
of  its  course,  and  that  removes  the  upper  end  3 of  the  catch  backwards,  so  as  to 
release  the  lever  1‘2  of  the  upper  handle,  in  order  to  allow  the  upper  steam-valve, 
and  the  lower  exhausting-valve,  to  be  opened  by  their  weight  4 as  in  figure  8. 
The  same  motion  of  the  catch  3 brings  the  lower  end  of  it  forwards,  in  order  to 
catch  the  end  of  the  lever  16,  which  has  been  previously  placed  in  the  position 
shown  in  the  figure,  by  the  operation  of  the  chock  2 of  the  plug-rod  /,  when  it 


(a)  Some  seairity  airainut  litis  complete  confinement  nf  tlie  steam  may  be  had,  by  a pro|)cr 
adjustment  of  those  two  short  levers  upon  the  axis  of  the  handles  which  act  upon  the  two  stcam-raJvca 
A and  c,  by  the  rods  10  and  14.  For  if  thoec  levers  pass  a little  beyond  the  lines  of  the  direction 
of  their  ixms  respectively*  when  the  steam-valves  are  shut,  and  when  the  handles  are  re»tin|^  iipou  ‘ 
the  catcli,  then,  in  case  of  a very  violent  compression  of  the  steam  within  the  cylinder*  the  steam- 
valve  for  that  end  of  the  cylinder  would  be  pressed  upwards  with  so  much  foree,  as  would  turn  the 
lever  and  the  axis  of  the  handle  round,  and  open  the  steam-valve  sufRciently  to  allow  the  steam  to 
escape  to  the  boiler. 

Thia  security  would  become  quite  complete,  if  the  connecting-rods  10  and  14  were  made  with 
socket  joints  in  the  middle  of  their  length,  and  with  s]>irul-worm  springs,  so  applied  to  those  joints* 
as  to  allow  the  rods  to  shorten  when  forced,  but  not  to  lengthen.  In  that  case  the  steam-valt'cs  could 
never  be  held  down  into  their  seats  with  any  greater  force  than  the  strength  of  those  springs  could 
occasion,  and  the  springs  might  be  regulate<l  so  as  to  cause  a suAcient  confinement  of  the  steam 
to  stop  the  motion  ^ the  engine  in  a proper  manner  aa  direcle<l  at  p.  463,  but  no  more,  because  the 
steam-valve  would  lift  up  and  allow  the  steam  to  escape  into  the  bcuier. 

The  author  has  never  seen  this  plan  adopted,  but  it  would  be  a certain  remedy  for  the  eril, 
because  the  two  steaxn-ralvea  would  b^me  regulated  safety-ralves  for  each  end  of  tlie  cylioder,  to 
prevent  any  dangerous  compression  of  steam  within  it.  * 
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raises  the  loner  handle  s,  in  order  to  close  the  lower  steam-valve  e,  and  the  upper 
exhausting-valve  /i. 

As  the  piston  descends,  the  chock  2 quits  the  lower  handle  s,  but  the  lower 
end  of  the  catch  .8  will  detain  the  lever  1 6,  so  as  to  prevent  the  handle  following  ' 
the  chock,  until  the  piston  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  its  course ; the  chock  1 of  the 
plug  then  depresses  the  upper  handle  r,  so  as  to  close  the  upper  steam-valve  b and 
the  lower  exhausting-valve  /;  and,  after  that,  the  small  chock  at  the  back  of  the 
rod  / depresses  the  end  of  the  lever  20  so  much  as  to  move  the  lower  end  of  the 
catch  3 backwards,  and  then  the  lever  l6  becomes  released,  in  order  tb^thc 
lower  steam-valve  e and  the  upper  exhausting-valve  h may  be  opened  bp  their 
weight  15,  as  in  fig.  9,  in  order  to  produce  the  upwards  stroke  of  the  piston.  At 
the  same  time,  the  upper  end  of  the  catch  3 being  brought  forward  beneath  the 
end  of  the  lever  12,  will  retain  that  lever  in  its  position  after  the  chock  1 rises 
from  the  upper  handle  r. 

The  operation  of  the  working  gear  with  this  catch  is  precisely  the  same  as 
with  the  diagonal  self-acting  catch,  fig.  10,  in  which  the  action  of  latching  one 
lever,  discharges  the  other,  as  already  described,  p.  452 ; but  on  the  plan  of  fig.  13, 
the  catch  is  governed  by  the  plug  itself,  independently  of  any  other  part  of  the 
working  gear.  This  kind  of  catch  insures  that  one  pair  of  valves  shall  be  com- 
pletely closed  before  the  others  are  opened,  because  the  different  chocks  on  the 
plug-rod  must  of  necessity  be  so  regulated,  as  that  one  of  the  handles  of  the 
woKing  gear  shall  be  moved  into  uieir  required  positions,  before  the  catch  is 
moved ; and  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  levers  12  or  1(>  will  lock  the  catch  fast,  and 
prevent  its.  motion,  whereby  the  lever  20  will  be  strained,  or  some  part  of  the  catch 
work  will  be  broken.  This  kind  of  catch  is  incapable  of  retaining  all  the  four 
valves  shut  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a great  security  against  accidents;  but 
when  the  engine  is  required  to  stand  still,  the  two  handles  must  be  held  fast,  by 
means  of  a short  iron  rod,  with  a hook  at  each  end,  and  the  hooks  are  applied  to  the 
two  handles  so  as  to  keep  the  lower  handle  up,  and  the  upper  handle  down.  'Phis 
was  thought  an  inconvenience  by  the  engine-keepers,  and  also  if  they  suffered  the 
chocks  to  get  loose,  and  out  of  adjustment,  the  catch  work  would  be  broken ; 
hence  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  adopted  the  diagonal  self-acting  catch,  fig.  13, 
which  is  free  from  those  minor  inconveniences ; but  it  is  liable  to  a much  more  ob- 
jectionable accident ; for  it  is  capable  of  retaining  all  the  four  valves  closed, 
whereby  the  steam  may  by  accident  be  confined  in  the  cylinder,  when  the  engine 
is  working  at  full  speed  (a). 

A different  kind  of  catch  for  the  working  gear.  The  levers  12  and  16, 
which  arc  fixed  upon  the  upper  and  lower  axis  t and  u,  of  the  working  gear,  to 
act  with  the  catch  which  is  to  retain  one  pair  of  valves  closed,  might  be  formed  as 
in  the  sketch,  so  as  to  catch  each  other  alternately,  and  effect  the  required  pur- 
pose without  any  separate  catch.  For  instance,  the  figure  shows  the  upper 

(a)  The  author  happened  once  U>  be  present  when  an  engine,  which  had  a diagoual  Mif-acting 
Ctttcli.  fig.  lOj  to  the  working  gear,  was  suildenly  stopped,  in  consequence  of  a carele«s  person  in> 
adt  ertently  holding  one  of  the  handles  from  moring  by  the  action  of  tlie  weight,  when  the  engine 
was  going  at  its  full  speed.  Being  struck  with  the  danger  of  this  accident,  he  was  led  to  contrive 
a ditferent  catch,  which  cannot  retain  all  the  valves  at  once,  and  wmiid  not  be  liable  toderai^tement,  but 
would  be  very  certain  in  its  action.  The  author  constructed  a model  of  this  catch  many  years  ago,  but  it 
ba-s  never  been  put  in  actual  practice.  He  ha-s  wished,  in  one  or  two  cases  since,  to  hare  applied  it  to 
okl  engines  with  hand  gear,  when  they  required  repairing ; but  as  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  ases  of 
the  two  handles  nearer  together,  than  they  usually  are  for  the  common  catch  work,  this  alteration 
wouhl  hare  involved  sevei^  others,  and  would  have  occasioned  more  trouble  than  the  proposed  ad- 
v.antagc  of  the  plan  would  have  been  worth. 
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handle  c depressed,  and,  consrauently,  the  upper  steam-valve  b and  the  lower  ex- 
hausting-valve i are  closed.  The  lower  handle  s is,  at  the  same  time,  depressed 
by  the  action  of  its  weight  1.5,  and,  therefore,  the  lower  steam-valve  e and  the 
^per  exhausting-valve  h arc  open.  In  this  position  of  the  valves  (see  fig.  9, 
I^atc  XIII.)  the  piston  will  make  its  upwards  stroke. 

The  lever  12  of  the  lower  axis  1 1 then  serves  as  a 
prop  or  catch,  to  retain  the  upper  lever  16  and  prevent 
It  from  descending,  until  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top 
of  its  stroke,  llie  chock  2 of  the  plug  will  then  raise 
the  lower  handle  s,  in  order  to  close  the  lower  steam- 
valve  c,  and  the  upper  exhausting-valve  h ; in  which 
motion  the  lower  lever  12  will  move  so  far  backwards 
from  beneath  the  upper  lever  1 6,  as  to  release  it ; and 
then,  by  the  action  of  the  weight  4,  the  upper  handle 
is  suddenly  raised,  in  order  to  open  the  upper  steam- 
valve  b,  and  the  lower  exhausting-valve  » (sec  fig.  8), 
which  position  of  the  valves  will  produce  the  down- 
ward stroke.  In  this  state  the  levers  12  and  16,  and 
the  handles  r and  s,  assume  the  positions  of  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  sketch,  and  the  upper  lever  l6 
serves  as  the  catch  to  prevent  the  lower  lever  12  from 
rising,  and  thus  that  pair  of  valves  are  kept  shut. 

'Hie  working-gear  with  this  kind  of  catch  could 
never  open  one  pair  of  valves  before  the  other  pair 
were  closed,  nor  could  it  retain  all  the  four  valves  closed  at  once. 

Note.  To  make  this  plan  most  effective,  the  two  axes  / and  1 1 should  be  placed 
nearer  together  than  is  represented  in  the  sketch,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a 
sufficient  angular  motion  about  their  respective  centres,  .so  as  to  open  and  shut 
the  valves  completely.  This  motion  is  usually  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth 
of  a circle. 

IFeights  to  the  working-gear  fir  opening  the  valves.  In  Mr.  Watt’s  first 
engines,  the  rods  -t  and  15,  to  which  the  weights  of  the  working-gear  are  applied, 
were  connected  at  their  lower  ends,  with  the  ends  of  horizontal  pieces  of  wood, 
the  other  ends  of  which  rested  upon  centre  pins,  in  the  manner  of  horizontal 
levers,  or  like  the  treadles  of  a loom  ; and  large  iron  weights  were  applied  upon  the 
treadles,  to  aid  their  own  weight,  in  drawing  down  the  rods  4 and  15,  in  order  to 
open  the  valves ; these  weights  could  be  moved  along  the  treadles,  to  a greater  or 
lesser  distance  from  their  centres  of  motion,  so  as  to  act  with  any  required  degree 
of  force  upon  the  working-gear. 

These  treadles  were  placed  beneath  the  floor  over  the  condensing  cistern,  and 
check  straps  were  applied  to  them,  to  limit  the  distance  to  which  they  should  fall, 
and  consequently  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  opening  of  the  valves.  The  lower 
ends  of  these  check  straps  were  passed  through  loops,  which  were  fastened  to  the 
treadles ; and  the  upper  ends  of  the  straps  were  passed  through  similar  loops, 
which  were  fixed  to  the  posts  for  the  working-gear,  as  is  shown  in  the  sketch, 
p.  524  ; the  ends  of  the  straps  were  united  together  by  buckles,  by  which  the 
lengths  of  the  check  straps  could  be  regulated  a^leasure,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  stirrups-leathers  of  a saddle  are  adjusted.  The  check  straps  were  intended  to 
stop  the  motion  of  the  falling  weights,  and  avoid  noise  or  concussion } but  a 
better  plan,  called  the  plunger  weights,  waa  afterwards  adopted. 

a y 
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Plunger  weights for  opening  the  valves,  are  cylindrical  weights  of  cast  iron, 
which  arc  fastened  upon  the  rods  t and  15  of  the  working-gear,  so  that  the  central  line 
of  the  weight  corresponds  with  that  of  the  rod.  Each  plunger  is  fitted  into  a short 
hollow  cylinder,  like  that  of  a pump  batrel,  which  is  fixed  down  in  the  condensing 
cistern,  beneath  the  water.  The  lower  end  of  each  barrel  is  closed,  but  the  bottom 
has  a hole  through  the  centre  of  it,  which  is  covcrcrl  by  a leather  clack-valve 
opening  upwards.  This  clack  will  admit  the  water  freely  into  the  barrel,  as  the 
plunger  weight  is  raised  upwards  in  it,  whilst  the  valves  arc  closing ; but  when  the 
plunger  is  left  to  fall  suddenly  by  its  own  weight,  in  order  to  open  the  valHkhc 
contained  water  must  make  its  escape  out  of  the  barrel.  The  plunger  does  fft  fill 
the  barrel  very  exactly,  hut  a sufficient  space  is  left,  to  allow  the  water  to  squeeze  out 
around  the  plunger  on  all  sides  as  it  descends ; and  so  much  resistance  is  thus  op- 
posed to  the  descent  of  the  plunger,  as  will  give  it  a suitable  motion  for  opening  the 
valves  quickly,  and  yet  without  noise  or  concussion.  This  method  allows  the 
plunger  weights  to  be  made  so  heavy,  that  they  can  have  no  chance  of  sticking, 
or  failing  to  open  the  valves ; and  yet  they  will  act  quietly,  and  without  shaking  and 
deranging  the  working-gear. 

Joints  q/  the  u orking-gear.  The  connecting-rods  10  and  11,  and  13  and  14, 
require  to  be  very  exactly  adjusted  in  their  lengths,  in  order  that  the  valves  may  be 
properly  closed,  when  the  short  levers  on  the  axes  of  the  working-gear  are  so  placed, 
as  to  correspond  with  the  directions  of  the  rods  respectively.  To  effect  this  adjust- 
ment, those  ends  of  the  connecting-rods  which  arc  jointed  to  the  levers  on  the  ends 
of  the  spindles  of  the  valves,  arc  formed  into  screws,  which  are  tapped  into  the 
joint  pieces  for  those  levers.  Consequently,  by  taking  out  the  pin  of  the  joint,  and 
turning  the  joint  piece  round  upon  the  screw  at  the  end  of  the  connecting-rod, 
the  effective  length  of  the  rod  can  be  altered  at  pleasure.  In  the  best  engines, 
the  ends  of  all  the  levers,  and  of  the  rods,  are  made  of  steel,  or  else  they  are  case- 
hardened,  that  the  joints  may  resist  wearing ; the  joint-pins  are  made  of  hard 
wood,  which  cannot  wear  the  steel,  and  do  not  make  a noise  in  working ; these 
pins  can  easily  be  replaced  when  they  become  worn. 

The  several  levers  which  are  fixed  upon  the  axes  t and  u,  are  bored  out  with 
round  holes,  to  fit  upon  those  axes ; and  they  arc  fastened  at  their  required  places, 
and  in  the  proper  positions,  by  wedges,  which  are  driven  tight  in  between  the  axis 
and  the  lever,  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  axis ; the  wedges  arc  contained  in 
notches,  which  are  cut  out  at  one  side  of  the  circular  openings  through  the  levers, 
and  also  flat  places  arc  filed  u]>on  the  round  axes,  for  these  wedges  to  bed  upon  (a). 

In  the  first  engines  the  pivots  for  the  axes  t and  u of  the  working-gear,  were 
sustained  by  upright  wooden  posts,  as  is  represented  in  the  single  engine,  Plate  X. ; 
but  in  subsequent  engines,  cast  iron  brackets  were  affixed  to  the  side  pipes  J d and 
g g,  as  is  represented  in  Plate  XI.,  and  the  brackets  projected  out  to  a suffieient 
distance  to  support  the  axis  of  the  handles  in  their  proper  situations. 

(a)  Vote,  The  en^ne  from  which  fi^rc  6 wu  drawn,  was  not  made  by  Mcmts.  Boulton  and 
Watt.  The  short  levers  for  the  rods  10  and  I I,  or  for  the  rods  13  and  14,  are  made  two  in  ooo 
piece,  so  that  one  fixing;:  served  for  boOi  levers.  This  is  the  best  plan ; but  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt 
always  niaile  the  four  short  levers  sejiarate,  and  each  one  was  fixea  separately  upon  the  axis,  as  U shown 
in  the  sketch,  p.  524. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Application  qfthe  sliding  rule  for  calculating  the  dimemionsfor  the  parts  of 

Steam-Engines. 

Mr.  Watt  proportioned  all  the  parts  of  his  |>atent  rotative-engines  so 
judiciously,  that  afler  a few  years’  practice  in  making  those  engines,  he  ascertained 
the  proper  proportions  for  every  part,  and  established  standards  for  the  dimensions 
of  engines  of  all  sizes ; these  dimensions  have  been  followed  ever  since,  by  the 
best  engineers  and  makers  of  steam-engines,  with  very  few  deviations,  because  long 
experience  has  proved  that  those  standards  were  extremely  well  proportioned. 

In  this  part  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Watt  was  greatly  assisted  by  several  ingenious 
workmen  and  operative  cngincei's,  who  had  been  educated  under  his  own  eye,  in 
the  roanufactoi^  at  Soho,  and  who  had  acquired  a stock  of  experience  in  the  course 
of  practice.  1 he  calculations  which  were  required  for  pro|K>rtioning  the  dimen- 
sions of  engines,  were  commonly  intrusted  to  Mr.  .Southern,  who  was  a skilful 
mathematician,  and  to  whom  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  were  induced  to  give  an 
interest  in  their  manufactory  chiefly  on  that  account.  Mr.  Watt,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Southern,  investigated  all  the  circumstances  which  can  affect  the  pro- 
portions of  each  part  of  a steam  engine  ; and  thence  formula:  were  deduced  by  which 
the  dimensions  could  be  calculate  for  each  individual  case.  The  dimensions  so 
ascertained  were  communicated  to  the  workmen  for  their  guidance,  but  the  rules 
themselves,  or  the  principles  of  calculation  which  were  followed,  are  very  little 
known. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Watt  employed  logarithmic  scales,  on  a sliding  rule, 
for  performing  calculations  relative  to  steam-engines  and  machinery.  These 
instruments  had  been  long  in  use  amongst  gaugers  and  cflicers  of  the  excise,  and 
were  also  used  by  carpenters ; but  they  were  very  coarsely  and  inaccurately  divided, 
and  required  some  improvements  to  render  them  serviceable  to  engineers.  Mr. 
Watt  and  Mr.  .Southern  arranged  a scries  of  logarithmic  lines  upon  a sliding  rule, 
in  a very  judicious  form,  and  they  employed  the  most  skilful  artists  to  graduate 
the  oi^nal  patterns,  from  which  the  sliding  rules  themselves  were  to  be  copied. 

The  Soho  sliding  rules  are  made  ol  box-wood,  10  }■  inches  long,  with  one 
slider,  and  four  logarithmic  lines  on  the  front  face ; and  at  the  back  are  tables  of 
useful  numljcrs,  divisors  and  factors,  for  a variety  of  calculations.  Sliding  rules  of 
this  kind  are  still  called  the  Soho  rules,  and  they  arc  so  correctly  divided  by  some 
of  the  best  makers  of  mathematical  instruments  in  London,  that  they  arc  ca[>ablc 
of  performing  ordinary  calculations  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practice  ; and  by 
means  of  the  tables  at  the  back  of  the  rule,  most  questions  in  mensuration  may  be 
very  readily  solved. 

Tlicse  sliding  rules  were  put  into  the  hands  of  all  the  foremen  and  superior 
workmen  of  the  Soho  manufactory,  and  through  them,  the  advantage  of  calculating 
by  means  of  the  sliding  rule  has  become  known  amongst  other  engineers,  and  some 
do  employ  it  for  all  computations  of  ordinaiy  mensuration  ; but  the  habit  of  using  it 
^on  all  occasions,  is  almost  confined  to  those  who  have  been  educated  at  Soho. 
To  apply  the  sliding  rule  extensively  for  the  calculation  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
parts  of  steam-engines  and  machinery,  particular  formula:  arc  required,  which 
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were  confined  to  a very  few  of  the  principal  engineers  at  Soho,  and  have  not  been 
at  all  disseminated  in  the  profession. 

'Ilie  great  number  oi  patent  engines  which  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  sent 
out,  and  fixed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  furnished  a sufficient  number  of  models, 
from  which  other  engineers  could  easily  ascertain  the  proper  dimensions  for  the 
parts  of  an  engine  of  any  particular  size  which  they  might  be  required  to  construct. 
The  knowledge  of  these  dimensions  has  also  been  made  generally  known  by 
workmen  who  were  brought  up  at  Soho,  and  who  have  by  degrees  become  dis- 
persed over  the  kingdom  ^ but  they  have  rarely  acquired,  or  been  able  to  com- 
municate, much  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  the  dimensions  are  regu- 
lated (a). 

Prom  the  great  experience  which  engineers  have  acquired  since  Mr.  M^att’s 
time,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  if  any  considerable  deficiencies  or  errors  had 
existed  in  the  dinieiisions  of  his  standard  engines,  they  would  have  been  cor- 
rected in  the  modeim  engines.  This  has  actually  been  the  case,  in  some  few  in- 
stances; but  in  almost  all  essential  particulars,  the  practice  of  the  most  skilful 
engineers  of  the  present  day,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Watt  himself ; 
and  in  those  few  instances  where  they  differ,  the  modern  practice  is  for  the 
most  part  inferior  to  the  original,  which  ought  to  be  studied  with  care  by  all 
engineers,  as  the  fountain-head  for  that  kind  of  knowledge.  In  that  view  the 
information  contained  in  this  and  the  next  chapter  >vill  be  very  useful  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  accordingly  the  author  has  taken  great  pains  to  verify  all  the  pro- 
portions and  rules  which  he  has  formed,  by  a continual  reference  to  Mr.  Watt’s 
own  practice,  so  as  to  be  assured  of  their  correctness. 

The  properties  of  the  logarithmic  lines  upon  a sliding  rule  are  not  very 
generally  known  to  practical  engineers,  and  there  is  no  complete  treatise  extant  upon 
the  subject  (A),  hence  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  students,  to  supply 

(a)  The  author,  at  his  first  eotraace  into  business,  made  it  hit  particular  studf  to  acquire  a com- 
plete koowled^  of  the  structure  of  Mr.  Wstt’s  steam-engines,  and  of  the  proportions  and  dimensions 
of  all  their  parts ; as  being  in  every  respect  (he  very  bast  course  of  instruction  far  a practical  inccha- 
nicitn.  With  this  new,  in  the  years  1804  and  1805,  he  examined  and  touk  exact  drawings  of  a 
number  of  those  engines  of  all  sixes,  with  their  dimensians ; and  after  haring  accumulated  a sufficient 
collection  of  ohaervationa,  they  were  arranged  and  compared,  to  find  out  the  proportions  that  the  dif- 
ferent diroensionii  licar  to  eacn  other;  which  being  ascertained,  corresponding  rules  were  formed  for 
calculating  the  dimensions,  in  every  case,  cither  by  I'omnion  arithmetic,  or  by  the  sliding  rule. 

The  author  is  not  aware,  whether  tlie  rules  which  he  thus  made  himself,  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  which  Messrs.  Btnilton  and  Watt  followed  ; but  the  rules  in  question  have  been  pro%'ed  in  the 
ci»urse  of  several  years'  practice,  and  corrected  when  uet;essary,  so  as  to  give  results  wnich  U|K>n  an 
average,  correspona  very  nearly  with  the  practice  of  the  roost  cxucrienMd  engineers,  who  have  all 
taken  their  proportions  from  the  establishe<l  mcalcU  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt's  standard  engines. 

(A)  The  author  procure<]  a Soho  sliding  nile  at  his  first  commencement  in  business;  but  not 
being  able  at  that  time  to  obtain  any  instructions  for  the  mode  of  using  it,  and  having  observed  the 
facility  with  which  the  Soho  workmen  performed  their  ordinary  calculations  by  it,  he  was  induced  to 
investigate  the  properties  of  the  instrument  very  fully,  and  thence  deduced  formuic  for  its  applicatioa 
upon  ail  occasions. 

The  same  course  hail  been  begun  a little  earlier  hv  Mr.  Benjamin  Bevan,  civil  engineer  and 
architect,  who  has  since  published  a practical  treatise  on  the  sliding  rule,  in  octavo,  \S22;  this  is  a 
valuable  little  work,  which  contains  a collection  of  useful  theorems  for  |ierformiiig  all  kinds  of  calcu- 
lations; but  as  it  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  all  professions  who  require  calculations,  and  not 
particularly  for  any  one  class,  it  does  not  cuntain  many  of  those  specific  formulv  which  render  the 
iiiKtruroent  particularly  valuable  to  mechanicians. 

A treatise  on  the  sliding  rule  was  publialied  simie  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Mackay,  for  the  particular 
instruction  of  navigators,  to  enable  thorn  to  perform  nautical  calculations  by  it.  A small  book  has 
also  been  nrinted  by  Mr.  Routledge,  engineer,  of  to  explain  the  Soho  sliding  rule,  and  promote 

the  use  or  it  amongst  engineers : it  is  sold  by  the  makers  of  those  rules. 
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that  deficiency,  and  to  explain  the  construction  of  the  various  formulae  which  are 
given  in  this  work,  for  calculating  particular  quantities,  by  the  aid  of  the  sliding 
rule. 


METHOD  OF  PERFORMING  CALCULATIONS  BY  THE  SLIDING  RULE. 

This  instrument  is  a mechanical  application  of  logarithms;  and  to  have  a 
correct  idea  of  its  principle  of  action,  we  must  consider  the  operation  of  logarithms, 
whereby  they  perform  the  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers. 

Logarithms  arc  a series  of  artificial  numbers,  adapted  in  a particular  manner 
to  a series  of  real  numbers,  and  arranged  in  a table,  wherein  every  real  number  has 
its  corresponding  logarithm  ; so  that  by  inspection  of  such  a table,  any  number  can 
be  converted  into  its  logarithmic  representative ; and  conversely  any  logarithm  can 
lie  converted  into  the  real  number  which  it  represents  (a). 

To  multiply  any  two  numbers  together,  by  the  aid  of  a table  of  logarithms, 
we  must  substitute  the  logarithm  of  each  number,  for  the  number  itself,  and  then 
add  the  two  logarithms  together ; their  sum  will  be  another  logarithm,  which  being 
reconverted  by  the  table,  into  a real  number,  that  number  will  be  the  product  of 
the  two  original  numbers,  which  have  in  effect  been  multiplied  together,  by  this 
addition  of  their  logarithmic  representatives. 

And  conversely,  the  division  of  one  number  by  another,  can  be  effected  by 
subtracting  the  lowithm  of  the  divisor,  from  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient. 

Hence,  logarithms  tend  to  facilitate  computations,  by  substituting  the  operations 
of  addition  and  substraction,  for  those  of  multiplication  and  division,  which  arc 
more  tedious  and  difficult  to  be  performed. 

Logarithms  were  first  invented  by  John  Napier,  Baron  of  Merchiston,  in 
Scotland,  who  published  an  account  of  his  discovery  in  Latin,  iutitled  Mirifici 
LogariOimorwi  Canonis  descriplio,  161‘k.  The  numbers  given  in  the  inventor’s 
table  were  Hyperbolic  Logarithms,  see  p.  345;  but  the  tables  of  common  loga- 

(a)  The  logarithm  of  a numbrr  h the  indfjt  if  that  power  of  ten  uhkh  Kill  produce  the  number. 
Hence  the  logarithm  is  one  more,  than  the  number  of  times  tliat  ten  must  be  multiplied  by  itself,  to 
produce  the  number  vhich  the  lugarithm  represents. 

Example.  The  logarithm  of  100  is  2,  because  100  is  the  2nd  power  (or  square)  of  10  ; for,  as 
10  must  be  multiplied  once  by  10  to  produce  100,  the  logarithm  of  100  is  1 + 1 =2-  And  in  like 
manner,  lOOO  being  the  third  power  (or  cube)  of  10,  its  logarithm  is  3 ; for  ten  must  be  multiplied 
twice  by  itself  to  produce  1000,  and  2+1=3. 

It  follows  from  this  construction  of  logarithms,  that  they  will  fumi  a series  wbicli  increases  in  arith- 
metical progression,  whilst  the  numbers  which  they  represent,  form  a series  which  increases  in  geome- 
trical progression  ; and  the  two  aeries  are  so  ailaptcd  to  each  other,  that  0 in  the  arithmetical  series 
corresponds  to  1 in  the  geometrical  series. 

q.,  (0  1 2 3 4 5 &C.  Logarithms  forming  an  arithmetical  series. 

’’^(1  10  loo  lOOO  10000  100 OOO  &c-  Numbers  forming  a geometrical  series. 

This  is  the  skeleton  of  a table  of  logarithms,  for  all  the  intermediate  number  between  1 and  10;  lO 
and  100,  dtc.,  in  the  geometrical  series,  may  be  hllcd  up,  and  may  have  logarithms  properly  propor- 
tioned to  them,  to  fill  up  the  corresponding  interrals  betweea  0 and  I ; 1 and  2,  &c.,  in  the  arithme- 
tical series. 

It  is  a consequence  of  this  construction,  that  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  which  are  less  than 
10  will  be  decimal  fractions ; for  instance,  the  log.  ofli  is  O'OWar.  And  the  logarithms  of  tlie  numbers 
between  10  and  100,  will  be  1,  with  certain  decimal  fractions  in  addition;  example,  the  log.  of  30  is 
l'W897.  And  the  logarithms  of  numbers  from  100  to  1000,  will  be  2,  with  the  addition  of  suitable 
decimals;  for  instance,  the  log.  of  300  is  2 SB897. 
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[_PAET  I. 

rithms  now  generally  used,  were  deduced  from  Napier’s,  by  Mr.  Henry  Briggs  in 
l6l5,  and  for  a long  time  they  were  called  Briggs's  logaritWs. 

The  following  table  contains  the  logarithms  of  every  number  from  1 to  100, 
but  the  decimal  fractions  of  the  logarithmic  numbers  arc  only  carried  to  three 
places  of  figures,  because  the  divisions  of  sliding  rules  arc  not  commonly  made  to 
represent  more  minute  quantities  than  thousandth  parts  of  the  whole  scale. 


Nutn. 

Logw. 

41 

1-613 

42 

1*633 

4;i 

1 a.s3 

44 

1643 

4.’i 

1 (U3 

46 

1*663 

47 

1 S7S 

48 

1 MI 

49 

1-800 

50 

I'SOO 

51 

1-708 

5*2 

1-716 

53 

1*734 

51 

1*739 

55 

1-740 

56 

1-748 

57 

1-756 

58 

1-763 

59 

1 771 

60 

1-778 

1 

Ugw. 

21 

1 309 

22 

1 340 

2:1 

1-360 

24 

1*360 

25 

1 308 

26 

1 413 

27 

1-431 

28 

1447 

20 

1 469 

30 

1-477 

31 

1-491 

:i2 

1-306 

33 

I'filO 

.34 

1*531 

35 

1-544 

36 

1-356 

37 

1-36# 

38 

1-380 

39 

1-601 

40 

1-609 

Ntim. 

1 

O-ooo 

2 

0-301 

3 

0-477 

4 

Oooo 

5 

0g99 

6 

0 778 

7 

0-843 

8 

0-903 

n 

0 034 

10 

1-000 

11 

1-041 

12 

1-070 

13 

1-II4 

14 

1-146 

15 

1-176 

lU 

1 904 

17 

1-930 

18 

1 933 

19 

1-970 

20 

1-301 

.Vum. 

txigSJ. 

61 

1-785 

62 

1-799 

1-700 

64 

I 806 

05 

1 813 

00 

1 b90 

67 

1-896 

08 

1-833 

69 

1-839 

70 

1-843 

71 

1 631 

72 

1-837 

"i 

I 863 

74 

1-869 

75 

1-875 

76 

1-881 

77 

1-880 

78 

1-809 

79 

U898 

HO 

1 003 

Num. 

Logat. 

81 

1-008 

82 

1-014 

83 

I'OIO 

84 

1 094 

B5 

1 999 

m 

1-934 

87 

1 940 

88 

1-044 

89 

1-940 

90 

1 034 

91 

1 0.30 

92 

1 064 

93 

1-068 

94 

1-973 

95 

1-078 

96 

1-983 

97 

1-987 

98 

1-991 

1 996 

1(H) 

2ooo 

ExampUs  rj" the  ute  ^ logarithms . To  multiply  16  by  4.  The  log.  of  16  in  per  table  1’904 ; add 
thereto  the  log.  of  4,  which  ia  0*609.  and  wc  hare  I'OOO  for  the  sum  of  the  two  logarithms.  If  wc  seek 
this  amongst  the  logarithms  in  the  table,  we  hod  iu  corres{KindiDg  Dumber  Is  64  ; which  is  the  product 
of  the  two  numbers  10  4. 

To  diride  96  b^  8.  Take  the  log.  of  96,  which  ia  1'9b3  ; deduct  from  it  the  log.  of  8,  which  is 
0*003,  and  the  logarithm  remainder  is  1*079;  according  to  the  table,  this  difference  of  the  two  loga- 
rithms is  the  loganthm  of  the  number  12 ; which  is  the  quotient  of  96  ^ 6. 


The  most  important  use  of  logarithms  is  to  abridge  those  complicated  mul- 
tiplications and  divisions,  which  arc  rc(^uircd  to  perform  involution,  or  the  raising 
of  the  powers  of  numbers ; and  evolution,  or  the  extraction  of  their  roots.  For 
instance,  to  obtain  the  square  of  a number,  it  must  be  multiplied  by  itself;  but  if 
wc  multiply  its  logarithm  by  2,  the  product  will  be  the  logarithm  of  its  square. 
And  conversely,  if  we  divide  the  logarithm  of  any  number  by  2,  the  quotient  will 
be  the  logarithm  of  its  square  root.  In  like  manner,  by  multiplying  or  dividing 
the  logarithm  of  a number  by  S,  we  obtain  the  logarithm  of  its  cube,  or  of  its  cube 
root.  And  any  other  power,  or  root,  of  a number  may  be  raised  or  extracted  by 
multiplying,  or  dividing,  the  logarithm  of  the  number  by  the  index  of  the  power 
in  question. 

Erump/eM.  To  estnurt  the  cube  root  of  61.  Us  lo;;.  is  Tso«,  which  bein^  divided  liv  3,  Rive. 
O'OOS.whicn  is  the  1«r.  of  I,  the  root  nsjuired.  Again,  to  extract  the  square  root  of  81.  Divide  its 
log.  I'Oos  by  2,  and  we  have  0-9S4,  whicli  is  the  log.  of  9,  the  root  sought.  Or  to  obtain  the  square 
of  3,  multiply  its  Jog.  0 600  by  2,  and  we  obtain  1-aos,  which  is  the  log.  of  25,  tlie  square  demanded. 
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The  above  is  a sufficient  statement  of  the  properties  of  logarithmic  numbers, 
to  explain  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  sliding  rule,  which  consists  of  a 
combination  of  straight  lines,  engraved  on  the  edges  of  rulers,  and  graduated  with 
unequal  divisions,  in  such  manner,  that  the  magnitudes  of  the  spaces  or  distances 
of  each  of  the  divisions,  from  the  fii-st  division  of  the  scale,  will  represent  the 
series  of  logarithmic  quantities,  not  by  numbers,  as  in  the  table,  but  by  spaces. 
And  the  divisions  arc  figured,  so  as  to  denote  the  real  numbers,  corresponding  to 
the  logarithms  which  are  represented  by  those  spaces. 

Hence  in  the  ordinary  use  of  logarithms,  we  substitute  for  the  real  numbers, 
certain  artificial  logarithmic  numbers,  as  their  representatives ; and  in  the  sliding 
rule  we  make  a still  farther  substitution,  viz.  that  of  spaces,  to  represent  these 
logarithmic  numbers,  which  arc  themselves  only  artificial  quantities. 

At  first  sight  this  woald  appear  to  be  a complication  of  the  logarithmic 
method  of  computation  ; but  in  effect  it  will  be  found  to  be  a great  simplification, 
because  it  divests  that  system  of  all  idea  of  number,  in  reference  to  the  logarithms ; 
for  those  numbers,  which  as  logarithms  arc  purely  artificial  quantities,  become  reali- 
ties as  spaces ; also  when  the  logarithmic  quantities  are  represented  by  spaces,  we 
can  very  conveniently  perform  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  the  logarithms,  by 
applying  those  spaces  in  actual  contact  with  each  other,  and  joining  one  space  to 
another,  so  as  to  obtain  their  sum,  in  order  to  perform  multiplication  ; or  cutting  off 
from  one  space,  a quantity  equal  to  another  space,  so  as  to  obtain  their  difference,  in 
order  to  perform  division. 


To  divide  a line  into  hgarilhmic  epactifVre  must  provide  a plaoc  scale  of  iny  suitable  Icngtli,  which 
it  armratcly  divided  into  1 0 equal  parts,  with  decimal  subtlivisiona  at  one  end,  and  with  diagonal  lines, 
to  obtain  such  minute  subdivisions  as  will  represent  thousandths  of  the  whole  length.  From  this  scale 
we  must  measure  off  with  a pair  of  coin{>asacs,  such  a s{)ace  from  the  aero  of  the  scale  as  will  represent 
any  logarithm  in  the  table ; and  the  space  so  measured  must  be  trazksfcrrcd  to  the  line  which  we  intend 
to  divide  logarithmetically,  by  placing  one  point  of  the  compasses  upon  the  &rst  division  or  commence- 
ment of  that  line,  and  marking  a division  upon  it,  at  the  proper  place,  with  the  other  point  of  the 
compasses. 

Note.  In  thus  forming  a logarithmic  scale,  we  must  disregard  the  whole  numbers  which  constitute 
apart  of  the  logarithms  in  the  table,  and  only  consider  the  decimals;  whereb)'  we  assume  that  all  the 
logarithmic  numbers  are  decimal  fractions  of  unity;  and  therefore  to  represent  them,  we  take  cor- 
respoodiug  decimal  fractions  of  the  whole  space  or  length  on  the  plain  scale,  from  0 to  10  (o). 


; 

i 


Fline  Ksls 
diri«u>a*. 


f Logartilnak 
j srsie  wnh 
^ un«(]uai 
^ dirifions. 


(•«)  This  method  of  expunging  the  whole  numbers  of  the  logarithms  is  sot  peculiar  to  the 
sliding  rule,  but  it  is  done  in  all  raudern  tables  of  logarithms;  those  whole  numbers  are  called  the 
iDdioesof  the  logarithms  to  which  they  belong;  and  the  indices  are  omitted  in  the  tables,  because  they 
can  be  very  readily  supplied,  being  in  all  cases  one  leas  than  the  number  of  places  of  figures  contained 
in  the  whole  number  which  is  to  be  represented  by  the  logarithm,  when  tliat  index  is  prefixed  to  it. 

For  instance,  the  logarithm  of  4 is  0*60900  ; and  that  ^40  is  1*00900;  or  of  400,  2 00900  ; or  of 
4000,  3*00900.  In  all  nuKlern  tables  the  logarithm  *60900  is  given  for  4 every  time  it  recurs,  as  at  40, 
400,  &C.  without  regard  to  the  number  of  O's  which  follow  it;  and  the  index,  or  whole  number,  which 
is  to  be  prefixed  to  the  logarithm,  is  omitted  in  the  table ; but  it  must  in  all  cases  be  supplied,  to  tlie 
logarithms  of  any  numbers  which  are  taken  out  from  the  table  for  use. 
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For  exvnple>  to  set  out  the  primary  or  figured  dirisions  of  the  log:arithmic  line,  ire  must  succes- 
ttivelr  transfer  from  the  plane  scale  spaces  of  30 1 , 477,  002,  699,  &c.  as  per  talde  > that  is  to  say,  the 
lo^nthms  of  2, 3,  4,  Occ.  must  be  represented  by  301,  477,  602,  &c.  thousandths  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  plane  scale  from  0 to  10 ; and  tnose  spaces  must  be  marked  off  respectively  from  the  fint  dirision 
of  the  h^rithmic  tine,  which  is  numbered  1. 

The  primary  dirisions  thus  obtaine<l,  may  be  numbered  with  figures  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  &c.  to  10,  and 
these  figures  will  denote  real  mimbers  (either  whole  numbers  or  decimal  fractions)  whose  logarithms  are 
expres^  by  the  spaces  or  distances  at  which  thev  are  placed  respectively  from  the  first  division 
marked  ) ; and  those  logarithms  arc  considered  as  aecimal  fractions  of  the  whole  space  from  1 to  10, 
which  is  taken  for  the  unity  of  the  system,  and  is  called  its  radius.  By  continuing  the  same  operation 
of  measuring  off  the  intermediate  logarithms  from  the  plane  scale,  and  transferring  those  measures  to 
the  logarithmic  scale,  all  the  inter\*^s  between  the  primary  divisions  mav  be  fill^  up,  and  the  scale 
completed,  as  in  the  figure.  Or,  by  reference  to  a more  extensive  table  of  logarithms,  the  scale  may  bo 
fillra  up  with  as  many  other  subdivisions  u it  will  admit  of,  without  becoming  too  crowded  with  minute 
dirisions,  to  leave  them  distinguishable  by  the  eye.  ^ 

IVie  simple  scale,  or  line,  with  logarithmic  divisions,  is  called  Gunter's  scale, 
from  the  name  of  the  celebrated  mathematician  who  invented  it  about  1623.  The 
line  contains  two  scries  of  the  logarithmic  divisions  from  1 to  10,  placed  one  at  the 
end  of  the  other  in  continuation,  to  form  one  line,  which  is  used  with  the  compasses, 
to  perfonn  the  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers,  and  the  evolution  or  invo- 
lution of  powers,  and  roots  of  numbers,  'fbus  the  space  from  the  first  division  1 
of  the  scale,  to  the  division  representing  any  number  which  is  to  be  multiplied  (16 
for  instance)  being  taken  in  the  compasses ; wc  can  set  oflT  that  space  from  the 
division  representing  the  other  number,  or  multiplier  (4  for  instance)  measuring 
forwards  in  the  direction  from  1 towards  10 ; and  thus  prolonging  one  space  by 
adding  the  other  to  it,  wc  shall  find  the  other  point  of  the  compasses  will  reach  to 
some  further  division  (&t  in  this  case)  which  represents  the  product  of  the  multi- 
plication (of  16  by  4). 

Or  to  divide  aoy  number  (as  96^  by  another  number  (as  8),  take  tbe  space  in  the  compasses  from 
1 to  the  division  representing  the  divisor  (8) ; and  set  off  that  space  from  the  number  to  be  divided 
(96)  measuring  backwards  from  10  toward  1 ; then  the  other  point  of  the  compasses  will  fall  on  a 
dirisioo  (12)  representing  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  large  number  (96)  by  the  other  (8). 

Tlic  simple  Gunter’s  scale  was  improved  by  Mr.  Wingate  in  1627,  who  formed 
it  on  two  separate  rulei's,  which  were  applied  one  against  the  other,  to  avoid  using 
compasses.  This  was  modified  into  the  present  sliding  rule  by  a Mr.  Milburne 
in  l65t>,  and  by  .Seth  Partridge  in  1657,  it  was  for  a long  time  called  the  sliding 
Gunter.  This  instrument  consists  of  a ruler,  having  a moypable  slider  fitted  into 
a groove  along  the  middle  of  the  ruler  j and  the  adjacent  edges  of  both  the  groove 
and  the  slider  being  graduated  with  logarithmic  divisions,  the  spaces  representing 
the  logarithms  can  be  added  to,  or  subtracted  from  each  other,  by  comparison  of 
contact,  without  using  compasses ; and  when  the  slider  is  properly  placed,  the 
results  of  the  calculation  are  obtained  by  mere  inspection. 

The  lines  upon  sliding  rules  have  been  combined  in  various  forms,  to  suit  the 
puqioses  of  particular  calculators ; but  that  which  has  been  found  most  convenient 
for  the  use  of  engineers,  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Southern,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Watt,  e.vprcssly  for  the  use  of  the  engineers  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt’s 
manufactory  at  Soho,  and  is  in  consequence  called  the  Soho  rule.  The  original 
divisions  for  these  instruments  were  made  with  tfic  greatest  accuracy,  the  radius  of 
the  scale  being  10  inches  long;  but  similar  lines  have  since  been  divided,  with 
equal  accuracy,  on  a larger  scale ; and  the  divisions  being  less  minute,  they  are 
more  easily  read  off,  and  admit  of  more  minute  subdivisions. 
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Description  of  the  Soho  sliding  rule.  The  rule  itself  is  made  of  hard  box.wood,  1(4 
inches  loni^,  xt  broad,  and  about  thick.  A ^oore  is  formed  along;  the  middle  of  one  side  of  it; 
and  a slider  of  the  same  wood,  ^ wide  by  tV  thick,  is  fitted  into  the  groove,  so  as  to  slide  freely  end- 
ways, backwards  or  forwards  therein. 


The  face  of  the  slider,  and  that  of  the  ruler  Itself,  arc  reduced  to  one  flat  surface,  upim  which  the  di* 
visions  and  figures  are  engraved,  as  is  represented  in  the  sketch.  There  arc  four  lines,  divide<l 
logarithmically,  vis.  two  on  the  fixed  ruler,  at  the  margins  of  the  groove,  and  two  others  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  moveable  slider;  so  that  there  arc  two  pairs  of  lines,  each  pair  consisting  of  one  moveable, 
and  one  fixed  line  of  divisiDoa, 

The  several  lines  are  designated  by  the  four  first  letters  of  the  alphabet;  the  two  upper  lines  art- 
marked  A and  B,  and  the  two  lower  lines  are  marked  C and  D.  The  lines  A,  B and  C are  all  alike, 
being  fac  similes  of  each  other,  but  the  lower  line  D has  divisions  of  c.xactlv  twice  the  magnitude  of 
the  others;  this  lower  Hue,  which  is  called  a line  of  single  radius,  is  former!  as  before  described,  and 
the  space  from  1 to  10,  w hich  is  called  the  radius,  occiipie.<i  10  inches  of  the  length  of  the  rule.  Each 
of  the  upper  lines  contains  two  repetitions  of  the  series  of  smaller  logarithmic  divisions,  each  scries 
being  5 inches  radius;  these  are  r^Ied  lines  of  double  radius,  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
lines  of  two  radii,  and  to  call  line  D a line  of  double  radius. 


Numeration,  or  notation,  on  the  sliding  rule.  The  first  step  to  learn- 
ing the  use  of  this  valuable  instnunent,  is  to  acquire  a facility  in  reading  its 
divisions,  so  a.s  to  find  that  division  which  represents  any  required  number.  It 
should  be  premised,  that  the  value  of  the  divisions  on  the  logarithmic  lines  is  not 
permanently  fixed;  but  that  an  arbitrary  value  Is  given  to  them  by  the  calculator 
in  each  particular  operation,  so  that  the  ten  primary  figured  divisions  of  the  scale 
may  ecjually  represent  1,  2,  3,  ■!*,  &c. ; or  10,  5?0,  30,  10,  ; or  ItX),  5200,  3<X), 

400,  &c. ; or  *l,  *2,  *3,  *4,  &c.,  according  to  the  assumption  made  in  each  case. 

Hence  the  sliding  rule  does  not  dcteminc  the  numbers  which  result  from 
the  calculations  which  arc  made  by  it,  but  only  the  figures  by  which  the  numbers 
are  to  be  denoted,  and  the  prdcr  in  which  tho.se  figures  are  to  stand ; but  their 
actual  value  must  be  determined  by  other  means. 

The  rea.<w)n  of  thi.s  doficiency  will  he  evident,  when  we  reflect  that  in  farming  the  logarithmic 
Hcale,  all  the  whole  numbers  appertaining  to  the  logarithms  w*ere  rejected,  and  only'  the  decimal 
portion  of  each  logarithm  retained,  to  be  represented  by  the  spaces  of  the  divisions.  These  whole 
numbera  indicate  the  exact  value  of  the  numbers  represented  by  the  logarithms;  and  hence  the  whole 
numbers  are  called  the  indexes  or  characteristics  of  the  logarithms  to  which  they  are  preflxed. 

By  altering  the  index  of  the  logarithm  of  any  number,  it  will  become  the  logarithm  of  any  other 
number  which  can  result  from  multiplying  or  dividing  the  original  number,  by  10,  or  100,  or 
lOOO,  &c.  For  instance,  the  log.  of  2'5  is  0'397d4;  and  of  25,  I '30794 ; and  of  230,  2*30704 ; and  of 
2300,  3'39794;  »o  that,  by  applying  a suitable  index,  the  same  decimal  portion  of  the  logarithm  will 
serve  for  all  numbers  which  can  be  denoted  by  2,  followed  by  5.  The  sliding  rule,  as  commonly  con- 
structed, has  nothing  to  represent  the  index  or  whole  number  of  the  logarithms,  and,  coDsc<]Ucntly, 
its  division.s  cannot  have  a determinate  value. 

Ill  general,  whatever  value  is  assumed  for  the  first  division  of  a logarithmic 
line,  whether  ■!  or  1-,  or  10  or  100,  the  other  primary  or  figured  divisions  of  the 
same  line  should  preserve  an  iinifonn  progressive  value,  according  to  their  re- 
spective places  in  the  scale ; so  that  if  tne  first  division  is  accounted  •!,  the  next 
will  be  -2,  then  -3  and  '4,  &c. ; but  the  first  division  being  called  1,  then  the  others 
will  be  2,  3,  4‘,  See.  Or  if  the  first  is  assumed  to  be  10,  the  others  will  be  20,  SO, 
40,  &c.  j or  the  first  being  100,  we  shall  have  200,  300,  400,  &c.  for  the  others. 
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All  intcrmedinte  subdivisions  must  b«  reckoned  according  to  the  value  that  has  been 
assumed  for  the  primary  divisions  between  which  they  are  situated. 

Note.  At  the  same  time  that  we  ou^t  thus  to  preserve  an  uniformity  of  value,  in  the  pro- 
jtrea-vivc  divisions  of  the  same  line,  we  may.  at  pleasure,  assume  different  values  for  the  divisions  of 
the  different  lines  on  the  same  rule,  eren  when  they  are  used  in  concert  for  one  operation. 

We  may  now  explain  the  notation  by  some  examples,  which  the  reader  must 
perform  with  the  rule  itself,  as  the  sketches  being  small  and  immovable,  are  not 
sufficiently  explanatory  to  a learner  (n).  It  is  easy  to  find  the  division  which  will 
represent  any  number  which  can  be  expressed  by  one  figure  with  any  number 
of  O’s  (as  ’6,  or  (5,  or  (>0,  or  (kX),)  because  the  primary  divisions  of  the  scale  are 
figured  suitably  for  that  purpose. 

To find  numbers  of  more  than  one  place  effij^tres  on  the  sliding  rule,  we  must 
keep  the  following  facts  in  mind : The  primary  figured  divisions,  represent  the 
first  or  left  hand  figures  of  the  numbers.  The  subaivisions  between  the  primary 
divisions,  represent  the  figures  in  the  second  place  from  the  left  towards  the  right 
hand.  'Flie  intermediate  divisions  between  these  subdivisions,  represent  the  figures 
in  the  third  place  from  the  left.  In  some  long  rules  the  intermediate  divisions  are 
again  partially  subdivided,  to  represent  some  of  the  figures  in  the  fourth  place. 
Lastly,  in  all  cases  when  the  subdivisions  and  intermediate  divisions  required  to 
express  any  number,  arc  not  engraved  on  the  scale,  they  must  be  imagined,  by 
estimating  the  intermediate  spaces  by  the  eye. 

Etampit,  To  find  any  number  (for  instance  or  the  line  A),  we  mast  begin  with 

(he  first  or  left  hand  figure  (6),  and  select  that  priroarv  dirieion  which  is  marked  with  the  same  figure 
( 6).  Then  we  must  take  the  second  figure  towards  the  left  hand  (4),  and  find  its  correspondiDg  sub* 
division,  between  the  primary  division  last  found  (6)  and  the  next  beyond  it  (7).  There  are  always  ten  of 
thefie  subdivisions  engraved  between  every  two  primary  divisions,  in  the  shortest  rules,  and  the  middle 
subdivision  is  drawn  longer  than  the  others,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  for  fire  (and  in  some  long  rules  it 
is  figured  with  a amall  5) ; taking  this  long  subdivision  for  a guide,  it  is  easy  to  arauire  the  habit  of 
counting  all  the  ten  subdirisions,  as  quickly  as  if  each  one  were  figured ; thus  64  will  be  found 
at  the  short  subdi\'ision  adjacent  to  65,  on  the  side  towards  60.  For  numbers  which  are  denoted  by 
only  two  figures,  we  shall  dways  find  a subdivision  engraved  to  represent  the  second  or  last  figure, 
and  we  shsdl  have  no  occasion  to  imagine  intennediate  divisions,  or  to  estimate  any  spaces  by  the  eye. 
The  sketch  of  the  nile  shows  its  slider  drawn  out  so  far,  at  the  left  hand,  that  the  middle  division  of 
the  line  U (figured  10)  is  opposite  to  64  on  A,  and  serves  as  a pointer  thereto.  Also  !*,  on  line  B, 
points  out  62  on  line  A ; again,  4 on  line  D points  out  25  on  lino  C. 

ErampU,  Tofind  a number  three Jigures  (for  instance  TW  on  the  line  B).  The  first  figure 
( 1 ) » represented  by  the  primar)'  division  figured  f , at  the  commencement  of  the  tine  B ; then  for  the 
second  figure  (5)i  we  must  look  amongst  the  siilxlivisions  between  the  primary  divisions  (I  and  2). 
The  fifth  of  those  sulMlivisions  is  marked  by  a long  stroke,  to  represent  I ‘5,  and  the  s^rt  subdirision  whieli 
follows  it  is  Its;  therefore  the  number  we  seek  must  be  between  those  two;  and  if  there  are  no  inter* 
mediate  graduations  between  the  subdivisions,  we  must  estimate  y-Vi  or  a little  more  than  half  tbe 
i»pace  between  the  subdivisions  1*5  and  T6  to  fix  the  place  of  1’54.  In  the  sketch  of  the  rule  1*54, 


(tf)  Mr.  Bate,  optician  in  the  Poultry,  London,  has  taken  great  pains  in  dividing  correct 
higarUlijnic  scales  for  sliding  rules,  and  has  brought  the  manufacture  of  those  instruments  to  tbe 
highest  perfection  ; they  are  made  hy  him  in  ivory  and  in  box-wood,  of  various  dimensions,  suitable 
for  different  purposes.  The  original  Soho  rule,  of  10  inches  radius,  is  a very  convenient  sixe  for  the 
{focket ; but  they  are  also  made  of  24  inches  radius,  which  is  preferable  fiw  an  office. 

The  calculations  in  this  work  have  been  ma4lc  with  a sliding  rule,  of  nearly  26  inches  radius, 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Bate  fur  the  author,  and  is  divided  with  extreme  precision.  In  correcting 
the  inipressirm,  the  same  calculations  have  been  repeated  with  another  of  Mr.  Bates  sliding  rules,  of 
tlimble  the  length  of  the  former,  or  66  inches  radius.  All  engineers  ought  to  be  provided  with  such 
instruments,  and  with  a little  previous  study,  to  become  familiar  with  the  notation;  they  will  be 
enabled  to  calculate  the  proportions  of  macliiues  and  engines  W'ith  the  utmost  facility,  by  the  aid  of 
the  formula  laid  down  in  this  work. 
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upon  the  line  B,  is  opposite  to  1 on  line  A,  whereby  the  latter  division  becomes  a pointer  to  the 
former.  Also  lO,  at  tnc  middle  of  the  line  C,  will  point  out  to  the  student  263,  or  263  on  line  D. 

^Vofe.  Learners  arc  liable  to  mistakes  in  reading^  off  numbers  of  three  or  more  figures,  when 
the  second  figure  is  an  0 (such  as  1U5  or  401),  and  it  re<}ulres  some  attention  to  avoid  taking  160 
or  410  instead.  It  may  be  kept  in  mind,  as  a guide  in  these  cases,  that  the  divisions  representing 
numbers  which  have  an  0 in  the  second  place  of  fibres,  will  in  all  cases  be  found  dose  to,  or  very  near 
to,  a primary  figured  dinsiun. 

In  some  parts  of  the  scales  of  short  lines,  the  subdivisions  which  represent  the  second  place 
of  figures,  are  too  near  together  to  admit  of  engraving  ten  intermediate  divisions  between  each  of  them  : 
in  such  places  fire  minute  divisions  are  sometimes  inserted,  to  represent  the  third  place  of  figures;  and 
therefore  in  reading  such  intermediate  divisions,  each  one  must  be  counted  as  two  units  of  the  third 
place  of  figures;  the  five  divisions  will  therefore  represent  the  even  units,  via,  2,  4,  6,  and  6 ; and 
conse<|uently  when  the  odd  units  1, 3, 6,  7,  or  9,  occur  in  the  third  jilace  of  figures,  the  spaces  between 
the  five  minute  divisions  must  be  subdivided  by  estimation. 

Again,  in  other  parts  of  the  scale,  the  spares  between  the  subdivisions,  which  repreesnt  the  second 
place  of  figures,  will  only  admit  one  interm^iate  division  to  be  inserted;  it  will  therefore  represent 
fire  units  of  the  third  place  of  figures,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  count  it  as  such. 

Hence,  on  the  same  rule,  we  shall  find,  at  different  parts  its  scale,  three  kinds  of  minute 
intermediate  divisions  engraved  between  the  larger  subdivisions,  in  order  to  fill  up  and  represent  the 
third  place  of  figures.  At  the  commencement  of  the  scale  the  interval  between  the  subdivisions  is 
filled  up  complete,  with  ten  intermediate  divisions;  each  division  will  then  represent  an  unit  in  the 
third  place  of  figures.  In  the  middle  parts  of  the  scale  only  five  intermediate  divisions  arc  inserted; 
and  then  each  one  will  represent  two  units  in  the  third  place  of  figures.  And  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  scale,  only  one  intermediate  division  is  engraved ; and  it  will  represent  five  units  in  the  third 
jilace  of  figures. 


It  is  needless  to  give  any  other  examples  of  this  kind,  as  nothing  but  practice 
with  the  rule  itself,  can  give  a facility  in  reading  off  its  divisions,  and  in  estimating 
the  exact  places  for  those  small  intermediate  divisions,  for  the  third  place  of  figures 
which  are  not  engraved  and  a considerable  practice  is  requisite  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  reading  quick  and  correct.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  a small  Soho  rule  of  10  inches 
radius,  and  first  practise  as  above,  with  the  aid  of  the  sketch  and  directions,  to  find 
out  numbers  of  only  two  figures ; then  proceed  to  seek  for  numbers  of  three  figures, 
which  will  require  some  estimation  for  the  third  place  of  figures,  except  at  the 
commencement  of  the  lower  line  D,  which  being  a 10  inch  radius,  the  intenne- 
diate  divisions  for  each  number,  in  the  third  place  of  figures,  are  inserted. 

Having  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  the  small  rule,  the  learner  should  then 
proceed  to  practise  with  a larger  one,  in  which  the  intermediate  divisions  are  more 
numerous,  and  the  spaces  larger,  so  as  to  admit  of  more  accuracy  in  estimating  the 
last  place  of  fibres  by  the  eye.  Two  kinds  of  long  sliding  rules  have  been  di- 
vided by  Mr.  Bate,  one  being  28  inches  radius,  and  the  other  SG  inches  radius. 
The  latter  has  divisions  at  the  commencement  of  its  scale,  which  represent  every 
other  number  in  the  fourth  place  of  figures,  without  estimation  ; and  the  middle 
part  contains  every  division  for  the  third  place  of  figures ; and  the  upper  part  of 
the  scale  every  other  division  for  the  third  place  of  figures. 

Multiplication  by  the  sliding  rule.  ITiis  is  performedby  the  two  similar 
lines  marked  A and  B.  The  division  representing  one  of  the  factors,  or  niinibcrs 
to  be  multiplied,  being  found  on  the  line  B,  the  slider  must  be  drawn  out  until 
that  division  is  brought  opposite  to  1 on  the  line  A.  Then  the  division  repre- 
senting'the  other  factor,  or  multiplier,  being  found  on  the  line  Ai  the  promicl 
of  the  multiplication,  will  be  found  opposite  to  it,  upon  the  line  B ; sec  the  sketch, 
and  also  the  following  precept. 


Sliding  Rule.  ^ ^ 


Multiplier. 


43 


Multiplicand.  Product.  '**11  'i'66  7U  3 

This  mode  of  stating  the  precept  and  example,  is  as  exact  repreaentation  of  the  manner  of 
placing  the  slider,  and  of  seeking  the  coincidences  of  the  divisions  u]Km  the  adjacent  Hues.  The  two 
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letters  St  the  commeticeinent,  denote  the  lines  which  are  to  be  used.  Mr.  M'stt  and  Mr.  Southern 
used  this  form  of  stating  theorems,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  engineers  of  their  school ; it  has  also 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Beran  in  his  treatise  on  the  sliding  rule. 

When  the  slider  is  thus  set,  the  rule  forms  a complete  table  of  products  of  the  multiplicand,  into 
any  multiplier,  we  choose  to  select  on  the  line  B.  thus 

r A12.S4SB78  p 

' B 1 M 3 13  4<M  b'34  7 80  9'3fl  lO'OS  12-48  1404 


2^ote.  As  the  Hues  A and  B are  divided  exactly  alike,  it  is  iimnatcrial  upon 
which  line  we  choose  the  multiplicand,  and  on  which  the  multiplier,  only  ob- 
serving that  the  two  numbers  to  be  multiplied,  must  in  all  cases  be  chosen  on  two 
different  lines,  and  never  both  on  the  same  line : also,  that  the  product  must  be 
sought  on  the  opposite  line  to  that  whereof  the  first  division  or  1 is  used.  A 
constant  attention  to  this  circumstance  is  indispensable,  for  if  we  depart  from  the 
precept,  and  read  off  from  the  wrong  line,  the  operation  of  the  rule  will  be  to 
divide  instead  of  to  multiply,  so  as  to  give  us  a quotient  where  we  required  a pro- 
duct. The  following  precept  gives  the  same  results  as  the  preceding : 

Sliding  Rule.  { A MuUiplicand.  ^ ^ =1^  or  _ii_ 

IB  1 Multiplier.  ' B i V 3-s 

When  we  wish  to  use  the  sliding  rule  as  a table,  to  obtain  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  multiplicand  by  different  multipliers,  we  must  place  the  multiplicand 
or  factor,  which  is  not  to  be  altered,  opposite  to  1,  and  seek  the  different  mul- 
tipliers on  the  same  line  as  the  1 ; then  the  products  will  be  found  opposite  to 
those  multipliers,  on  the  same  line  as  the  multiplicand. 

The  sliding  rule  may  have  its  slide  inverted,  and,  in  many  cases,  this  is  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  performing  calculations  by  it.  Thus  draw  the  slider  quite  out  of 
its  groove,  then  turn  it  end  for  cud,  and  slide  it  back  into  the  groove,  so  that  it 
will  be  inverted  and  reversed,  as  in  this  .sketch,  and  the  divisions  on  the  slider  must 
be  counted  backwards,  in  a reversed  order  to  those  of  the  direct  line  upon  the 
ruler  against  which  they  apply. 


This  condition  of  the  sliding  rule  is  always  marked  slide  inverted  in  the 
precepts. 

Multiplication  by  the  lines  A and  f)  villi  the  slide  inverted.  Move  the  slider, 
so  as  to  bring  the  two  factors,  or  numbers  which  are  to  be  multiplied  together,  op- 
posite to  each  other,  and  then  the  product  of  their  multiplication  will  be  found 
opposite  to  1 or  10  j thus — 

Sliding  Rule,  t A Mulliplier. I _ ijOMp/e.  A 314  I 9 I 

slide  inrerted.  [ ^ MuUiplicand.  Produrt.  3 7 22  3 27 

It  requires  some  practice  to  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  off  the  divisions  of  the 
slide  when  inverted,  but  no  new  instructions  can  be  wanted.  On  this  plan,  we 
must  move  the  slider,  so  as  to  set  the  rule  properly  for  each  multiplication,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  form  a table  for  the  products  of  different  multipliers,  but  the 
lines  A and  f)  form  a table  of  all  the  different  factors  or  pairs  of  numbers,  which, 
being  multiplied  together,  will  give  the  same  product. 
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In  most  cases  of  multiplication,  the  inverted  slider  will  be  preferable  to  the 
direct  slider,  because  it  will  not  admit  of  mistakes  in  reading  on  the  results,  and 
it  is  immaterial  which  of  the  two  lines  we  use ; for  wherever  we  can  find  the  two 
numbers  which  are  to  be  multiplied  together,  we  may  place  them  opposite  to  each 
other,  by  moving  the  slider  one  way  or  the  other;  and  the  rule  beingso  set,  then 
wherever  we  can  find  1 or  10,  the  product  will  be  opposite  to  it.  iTiere  will  be 
more  than  one  coincidence  of  the  same  numbers ; but  as  they  will  all  give  the 
same  result,  we  may  examine  them  all,  so  as  to  obtain  a correct  result,  inde- 
pendently of  any  small  inaccuracy  in  the  divisions  of  the  rule. 

Suppose,  fur  instance,  that  23  is  to  be  multiplied  by  25 ; the  inrerted  slider  must  be  set  aa  in 
the  sketch,  with  23  on  one  line,  opposite  to  25  on  the  other  line.  On  examination  of  the  two  lines, 
we  shall  find  four  dilferent  places  where  23  on  one  line  curresponds  to  25  on  the  other  line,  and  if  the 
rule  is  accurately  divided,  those  coincidences  will  be  exact ; or  if  there  is  any  inaccuracy,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent, and  the  slider  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  obtain  a mean  of  the  errors,  by  making  the  coincidence 
at  one  place  aa  exact  as  that  at  another.  The  slide  being  thus  set,  the  product  575  will  be  found 
opposite  1,  and  opposite  10,  so  that  there  will  be  four  places  on  the  two  lines  A and  C where  this  result 
may  be  found,  ana  which  may  be  compared  together,  to  obtain  a mean  of  the  errors  of  the  divisions. 

The  inverted  sliding  rule  has  two  logarithmic  lines,  and  is  constructed  ex- 
pressly to  be  used  in  the  manner  before  described.  It  may  be  formed  by  providing 
an  extra  slider  to  put  into  the  groove  of  the  Soho  rule ; such  new  slider  being  di- 
vided with  a line  of  single  radius,  answering  to  that  on  the  line  D ; but  inverted 
or  reversed  in  respect  to  it,  and  so  arranged  that  the  divisions  begin  at  3 instead 
of  1,  and  proceed  to  10,  which  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  length,  and 
thence  the  divisions  arc  continued  onwards  to  3,  which  forms  the  other  end  of  the 
slider.  This  is  called  a broken  inverted  line  of  single  radius.  The  figures  to  the 
divisions  being  engraved  erect,  it  will  be  easiett  to  read  than  the  preceding. 


In  this  way,  two  lines  of  single  radius  are  brought  into  use  instead  of  two  of 
double  radius,  and,  consequently,  in  a rule  of  given  length,  the  divisions  are  twice 
as  large.  In  this  form  of  the  inverted  slider,  we  must  use  the  two  lower  lines 
for  simple  multiplications  and  divisions.  In  the  sketch,  the  slider  is  represented 
as  set  with  3 opposite  9,  and  we  may  trace  two  such  coincidences ; the  product  of 
this  multiplication  ^ is  found  opimsite  to  1,  and  there  are  two  of  those  coin- 
cidences, both  giving  the  same  result. 

The  inverted  rule  is  very  convenient  for  jicrforming  all  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  arithmetic,  and  is  more  accurate  than  the  direct  sliding  rule,  both  by 
avoiding  mistakes  in  reading,  and  by  having  divisions  of  double  size,  upon  a rule 
of  the  same  length.  The  inverted  rule  of  50  inches  radius,  which  is  made  by 
Mr.  Bate,  gives  very  accurate  results,  and  the  sub-divisions  being  figured  with 
small  figures,  in  addition  to  the  large  figures  which  mark  the  primary  divisions, 
it  is  extremely  easy  to  find  any  number  upon  it. 

In  reading  off’  the  divisions  of  the  inverted  line  on  the  slider,  it  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  order  of  the  numbers  is  reversed  ; so  that  they  proceed 
from  the  right  hand  towards  the  left,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  direct  line 
which  counts  from  left  to  right.  It  would  be  more  proper  to  call  it  the  reversed 
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slider,  instead  of  the  inverted  slider;  but  the  term  has  been  adopted  from  the 
common  sliding  rule,  when  its  slide  is  inverted  as  before  described.  The  object  of 
arranging  the  inverted  line  on  the  slider,  with  1 near  the  middle  of  the  slider,  and 
3 at  each  end,  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  ever  drawing  the  slider  any  farther  out 
of  its  groove,  than  is  absolutely  necessary;  and  it  will  be  found,  on  trial,  that  it  is 
never  required  to  draw  out  the  slider  much  more  than  half  its  length  at  one  end,  or 
the  other  end,  for  then  1 at  the  middle  of  the  slide  comes  opposite  to  1 at  cither  end 
of  the  rule ; and  this  extent  of  motion  brings  the  whole  range  of  numbers  into 
action  (a). 

Directions  for  moving  the  slider  of  the  inverted  sliding  rule.  In  all  cases  of 
setting  a slide  rule,  two  numbers  are  given,  one  of  which  must  be  found  upon  the 
divisions  of  the  rule,  and  the  other  upon  those  of  the  slider;  and  the  slider  must 
be  placed  so  that  those  two  numbers  \vill  correspond  with  each  other.  As  there  is 
only  one  series  of  numbers  upon  the  slider  of  the  inverted  rule,  and  another  series 
upon  the  rule,  without  any  repetitions  of  the  same  numbers  on  each  line,  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  every  case  Ao  draw  out  the  slider,  either  at  one  end  of  the  rule  or  at  the 
other  end,  according  to  the  following  directions ; for  if  the  slider  is  drawn  out  at 
the  wrong  end,  the  required  coincidences  will  not  appear  amongst  the  divisions  of 
the  rule  and  those  of  the  slider. 

Id  sliding  rules  which  hare  the  broken  inverted  line  (^diviaiona  engraved  upon  the  rule  (d) : Mul- 
tiply the  first  figure  of  each  of  the  two  numbers  together,  and  if  the  first  figure  of  their  product  is  more 
than  3,  then  draw  out  the  slider  at  the  left  hand  end  of  the  rule;  this  case  will  occur  most  fre- 
quently. Or  if  the  first  figure  of  the  product  is  less  than  3,  then  draw  out  the  slider  at  the  right 
band  end  of  the  rule.  For  instance:  to  set  7 to  9»  the  first  figure  of  their  product  (63)  is  6,  which 
being  more  than  3,  the  slider  must  be  drawn  out  at  the  left  hand  end,  until  7 on  one  line  of  divisions 
is  observed  to  correspond  with  9 on  the  other.  Again:  to  set  10  to  12,  the  first  figure  of  their  pro- 
duct (120)  is  1,  w'hich  is  less  than  3,  therefore  the  slider  must  be  drawn  out  at  the  right  hand  end, 
until  10  un  one  line  of  divisions  ts  brought  to  mrrespood  with  12  on  the  other  line.  These  di- 
rections should  be  preserved  in  the  memory,  until  it  bc^mes  a habit  to  move  the  slide  the  right  way 
without  any  thougnt. 

In  order  to  set  the  slider  with  expedition,  when  it  is  decided  which  way  to 
move  it,  both  the  required  numbers  (or  their  nearest  whole  numbers)  should  be 
glanced  at  with  the  eye,  one  number  on  the  rule  and  the  other  on  the  slide,  so  as 
to  contemplate  the  distance  between  them,  and  then  the  slider  may  be  moved  one 
way  or  otner  over  that  distance  with  rapidity,  in  order  to  bring  the  two  numbers 
near  enough  together,  that  they  may  both  come  within  the  field  of  vision,  and  be 
contemplated  at  once.  The  attention  should  then  be  steadily  fixed  upon  the  di- 
vision or  space  between  two  divisions  upon  the  rule,  which  represents  one  of  the 
given  numbers,  and  at  the  same  time  observing  the  divisions  of  tlie  slider  a.s  they 
pass  by  it  in  succession,  when  the  slider  is  moved  slowly  along  in  its  groove. 
The  motion  given  to  the  slider  should  not  be  more  rapid  than  will  allow  the  eye 
to  recognize  the  different  divisions  as  they  pass  by ; and  when  the  required  di- 

(u)  The  use  of  the  sliding  rule,  with  its  slide  inverted,  yms  first  proposed  li}'  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Pearson,  in  1797,  in  Nicholsoirs  Journal,  quarto,  vol.  i.,  p.  450 ; and  the  author  adm>tccl  the  method 
fmm  reading  that  pat>cr.  The  complete  inverted,  or  more  properly,  the  reversed  slide  rule,  was  first 
arranged  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  fur  the  purpose  of  cahmlating  ehcmical  equivalents,  and  c»thcr  similar 
calculations.  An  inverted  sliding  rule,  of  a short  length  for  the  pocket,  was  after>vards  arranged  by 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  with  a small  printed  tabic  of  directions  for  the  use  of  it;  but  it  is  not  yet  brought 
into  extensive  use,  nor  is  it  explained  in  any  book  on  the  sliding  rule. 

(5)  Id  sliding  rules  which  have  the  broken  inverted  line  of  divisions  engraved  upon  tl»e  slider,  as 
is  shown  in  p.5tl,  then  the  directions  must  be  reverse  to  the  above ; fur  right  hand  read  left  band, 
and  vice  versa. 
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vision,  or  space  between  two  divisions,  on  the  slider  comes  in  sight,  the  motion 
should  be  so  much  retarded,  as  to  enable  the  eye  to  count  the  several  subdivisions 
which  arrive  in  succession  opposite  to  the  number  which  has  been  chosen  on  the 
rule ; and  when  the  required  coincidence  is  obtained,  the  slider  is  properly  set. 

Kote.  To  attain  this  final  adjustment  of  the  subdivisions,  the  slider  should 
always  be  moved  in  that  direction  which  will  cause  the  numbers  to  count  upwards, 
as  they  pass  in  succession,  and  not  downwards:  if  the  inverted  line  of  divisions 
is  upon  the  nde,  then  the  slider  must  be  moved  from  right  to  left  for  that  pur- 
pose ; and  therefore  in  cases  when  it  is  necessary  to  draw-  out  the  slider  at  the 
right  hand  end,  it  should  be  moved  a little  beyond  the  required  coincidence  in  the 
first  instance,  and  should  then  be  returned  slowly  from  left  to  right,  to  establish 
the  exact  coincidence. 

Division  dy  the  sliding  rule.  This  may  be  performed  either  with  the 
direct  slider,  or  with  the  inverted  slider;  and  in  either  case  it  is  the  reverse  of 
multiplication. 

If  the  slider  is  direct,  set  it  so  that  the  divisor  is  opposite  to  1 ; then  seek 
the  dividend  on  the  same  line  as  the  divisor  is  upon,  and  the  quotient  will  be  found 
opposite  to  the  dividend,  upon  the  same  line  as  the  1 ; thus, 

A I Quotient.  k* i.  ^ ^ 


Sliding  Rule.  ^ 

l B 


Divisc^s 


Dirideiid. 


Example. 


7« 


Kote.  The  rule  when  thus  set  forms  a table  of  the  sereral  quotient!  which  may  be  obtained  by 
Jiriding^  difTereot  numbers  by  the  same  divisor. 

With  the  slide  inverted,  the  operation  of  division  is  very  simple,  thus ; set 
the  slider  so  that  the  number  to  be  divided  is  opposite  to  1 or  10,  and  then  the 
quotient  will  be  found  opposite  to  the  divisor.  There  are  two  coincidences  for 
each  reading,  and  they  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  we  may  take  either  of  the  num- 
bers on  either  of  the  lines,  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

Sliding  Rule,  f A 1 Quotient.  p , A I 50  I 4-8 

•lido  inverted.  I ^ Dividend.  Divisor.  ^ ‘ 5 780  156  g~ 

A'olr.  The  rule  when  thus  set  forms  n table  of  the  several  quotients  which  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  same  number  by  dilferent  divisors. 

Miihiplkation  and  division  may  be  performed  at  one  operation  by  the  sliding 
rule.  For  the  product  which  would  result  from  the  multiplying  one  number  by 
another,  may  be  divided  by  a third  number,  and  the  resulting  quotient  may  be  ob- 
tained, by  inspection,  with  very  great  facility,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe 
the  intermediate  product.  It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  calculating  by  the 
sliding  rule,  that  it  is  capable  of  abridging  the  arithmetical  operations  which  it 
performs,  by  concentrating  two  or  three  operations  into  one,  and  exhibiting  the 
final  result  at  once,  whereby  the  risk  of  errors  is  avoided,  as  well  as  the  trouble  of 
fonning  and  recording  intermediate  products  or  quantities,  which  are  commonly 
of  no  use  in  themselves,  but  only  as  stages  of  the  process  which  must  be  gone 
through,  in  the  usual  mode  of  numerical  computation. 

Wheo  the  slider  is  direct,  one  of  the  factors  must  be  found  upon  one  line  A or  D,  and  the  di« 
TMor  beiof^  found  upon  the  other  line,  the  slider  must  be  set  so  as  to  bring  them  to  corrcspmd  with 
each  other;  then  the  other  factor  being  sought  upon  the  same  line  as  the  divisor,  the  result  will  be 
found  opposite  to  it.  upon  the  same  Hoe  aa  the  factor  first  found. 

Sliding  f A Factor. Result.  Quotient.  A Ifi  mltplier.  28‘S  result. 

Rule.  I B Divisor.  Factor.  I 2.5  dirisor.  45  mltplcaiid. 

The  product  of  the  multiplication  cannot  be  found  upon  the  rule,  when  the  slide  U direct, 
because  it  o|»crat(»  first  to  divide  one  of  the  factors  by  the  divisor,  and  then  to  multiply  the  other 
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factors  by  the  quotient  obiiincd  by  th&t  diriftioQ;  thus  16  -4-  SA  = '64  x 45  = 28*6,  which  is  the 
result,  the  same  as  aberc.  The  intermediate  quotient  may,  if  required,  be  found  upon  the  same  line 
as  the  result,  opposite  to  t upon  the  same  line  as  the  divisor. 

When  the  slider  is  inverted  it  must  be  set  so  as  to  brin^  the  two  factors,  or  numbers,  which  are 
to  be  multiplied  toother,  to  correspond  with  each  other;  and  then  the  divisor  beinft  sought  upon 
nnc  line,  the  result  will  be  found  opposite  thereto,  upon  the  other  line.  Examptr.  To  multiply  16 
by  45.  and  then  to  divide  their  praluct  by  25.  Tlrus  45  a 16  = 720  .a-  25  = 28'8  result. 

Sliding  Rule.  J A Factor.  Divisor.  r A 45  factor. 25  divisor. 

slide  inverted.  \ ”5  Factor  llesulti  ^ 16  &ctor.  28-«  result. 

The  intermediate  product  of  the  multiplication  need  not  be  observed  or  attended  to;  but.  if  it  is 
wanted,  it  may  be  found,  by  inspection,  upon  either  of  the  lines  opposite  to  1 upon  the  other  line. 

The  above  operation  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  rule  of  three  or  proportion  is  performed. 
For  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  property  of  the  sliding  rule,  suppose  that  the  dimensions  of  the  two 
sides  of  a rectangular  parallelogram  are  given  in  inches,  and  that  it  is  required  to  fnd  its  area  in 
square  feet;  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  two  sides  of  the  rectangle  together,  will  re- 
present its  area  in  square  inches,  which  being  dividnl  by  Ml.  the  quotient  will  give  the  area  iii 
svjuare  feet.  The  rule  must  be  set  thus: 

.Sliding  Rule.  / A Side  of  rectangle  inc.  Divisor  M l F^amn  ^ ^ * ** 

slide  inverted.  Sitle  of  rectangle  inc.  Area  (m|,  feet.  j 2 inc.  '5  sq.  ft. 

fn  life  manner  to  obtain  the  area  of  a circle  or  an  ellipsis  in  square  feet,  having  the  diameter,  or  the 
two  diameters  given  in  inches.  The  divisor  for  such  cases  will  be  183'34,  for  that  number  of  circular 
inches  are  cv|ual  to  a square  foot. 

Sliding  Rule,  f A Diameter  inches.  Divisor  18, 1-3  Fj-am  5 43  inc.  diam.  dir.  183-3 

slide  inverted. \ ^ Diameter  inches.  .Area  sq.  feet.  3 04  inc. diam.  15  sq.ft. 

Phoportion,  or  the  rule  of  three  by  the  sliding  rule.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a very  precise  idea  of  the  method  on  which  projiortionate  numbers  arc 
to  be  found  by  the  rule  of  three,  which  i.s  so  called  because  three  numbci's  arc 
given,  and  the  object  of  the  calculation  is  to  find  such  a fourth  unknown  number, 
a.s  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  one  of  the  three  given  numbers,  as  that  which 
already  exists  between  the  other  two  given  numbers.  The  two  corresponding 
numbers  between  which  the  ratio  is  established,  may  lie  called  t/ie  terms  of  the 
ratio,  and,  in  all  cases,  they  must  both  express  different  quantities  of  the  same 
kind  of  thing.  'Hie  other  or  third  number,  to  which  the  unkuown  number  is  to 
be  adapted,  may  he  called  the  kno'jm  number,  and  it  will  express  a certain  quantity, 
the  same  kind  of  thing,  as  that  which  the  unknown  number  is  required  to  express. 

The  problem  is  to  find  such  a number  for  the  fourth  term,  as  will  bear  a cer- 
tain ratio  to  the  known  number;  that  ratio  is  expressed  by  the  two  tenns  of  the 
ratio,  considered  merely  as  relative  or  comparative  numbers,  without  regard  to 
their  individual  values  as  quantities.  If  one  of  the  tenns  of  the  ratio  is  divided  by 
the  other,  the  quotient  will  show  how  many  times  one  term  is  contained  in  the 
other,  so  as  to  represent  the  ratio  which  exists  between  them  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner ; and  then  if  the  known  number  is  multiplied  by  that  quotient,  the  product 
will  be  the  fourth  number  required ; and  which,  from  the  manner  by  which  it  is 
obtained,  will  be  so  adapted  to  the  known  number,  as  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  it, 
as  that  term  of  thq  ratio  which  was  divided,  bears  to  the  other  term  of  the  ratio 
which  was  used  for  the  divisor. 

Hence,  when  the  fourth  number  is  obtained,  there  tvill  be  two  paira  of  num- 
bers ; the  two  numbers  of  each  p.air  expressing  the  same  kind  of  thing,  and  the 
ratio  between  them  being  the  same  in  both  pairs ; for  if  the  largest  number  of  each 
pair  is  divided  by  the  smallest,  the  quotient  so  obtained  from  each  pair,  will  be  the 
same  number. 

Sole.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  divisimi  or  the  multiplication  is  made  6rst,  for  the  known 
numlicr  may  lie  multiplied  by  nnc  of  the  terms  of  the  ratio,  and  then  the  product  being  divided  by 
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the  other  term,  the  quotieot  vill  be  the  same  number  as  would  be  obtained,  by  first  diridiof;  one  term 
of  the  ratio  by  the  other,  and  then  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  known  number,  in  the  manner 
above  Slated. 

The  circumstances  on  whidi  the  proportion  depends  must  be  considered  in 
each  case,  and  it  will  be  obvious,  from  the  nature  of  the  question,  whether  the  un- 
known number  ought  to  be  greater,  or  less,  than  the  known  number  to  which  it  is 
to  be  adapted  ; that  circumstance  will  determine  whether  it  is  a case  of  increasing 
or  of  diminishing  proportion ; and,  accordingly,  the  smallest  or  the  largest  of  the 
terms  of  the  ratio  must  be  taken  for  the  divisor. 

Rule  uf  thrtc  questions  may  be  considered  as  if  the  two  terms  of  the  ratio  constituted  the  nume- 
rator and  denominator  of  a vulgar  fraction,  by  which  the  known  number  is  to  be  multiplied,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  fourth  or  unknown  number.  Thus,  instead  of  the  usual  expreMion,  as  16  is  to  12. 
so  is  to  6 } we  may  say  (llths  of  8 is  5)  twelve  sixteenths  of  eig'ht  is  six.  Or  in.stead  of  saying  as 
12  is  to  16,  so  is  8 to  1U| ; we  may  say  (r$ths  of  8 is  10))  sixteen  twelfth.^  of  eight,  is  ten  and  two 
thirds. 

Increasing  proporlion  is  when  the  unknown  number  ought  to  be  larger  than 
the  known  number  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted  ; for  instance,  as  12  is  to  16,  so  is 
8 to  10^  ; or  J-J  of  8 is  lOJ.  In  .such  cases  the  smallest  of  the  two  terms  of  the  ratio 
mu.st  he  token  for  the  divisor,  and  the  largest  for  the  multiplier. 

Diminishing  proporlion  is  when  the  unknown  number  ought  to  be  smaller 
than  the  known  number  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted  ; for  instance,  as  16  is  to  12, 
so  is  8 to  6 ; or  |-|ths  of  8 is  6.  In  such  cases  the  largest  of  the  two  terms  of  the 
i-atio  must  be  taken  for  the  divisor,  and  the  smallest  for  the  multiplier. 

Exnmpie  of  increasing  proportion.  SuppoM*  that  the  miiltiplying-wheel  of  a dtcam^cogioe  has 
72  teeth,  and  is  turned  ruuud  19  times  per  minute,  and  that  it  actuates  a pinion  of  38  teeth  upon 
the  axe«  of  the  fiy-wheel ; query  how  many  revolutions  will  that  pinion  and  fly-wheel  make  per 
minute? 

The  terms  of  the  ratio  are  38  and  72,  for  those  two  numbers  form  one  pair,  and  both  represent 
the  same  kind  of  thing,  ns.  teeth ; and  the  given  ratio  Is  that  which  exists  between  those  two 
numl>ers.  The  known  numlier  is  19;  it  shows  itself,  because  it  has  no  correspondent,  for  want 
of  the  unknown  number  which  is  to  l>e  adapted  to  it,  to  complete  the  second  pair  of  propor- 
tionate numbers:  that  unknown  number  will  be  the  aame  kind  of  thing  a.'s  the  known  number,  vis. 
rerolulions  per  minute.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  wheel  is  larger  than  the  pinion,  the  pinion  must 
turn  round  quicker  than  the  wheel,  tlicrefore  the  unknown  number  will  be  greater  than  the  known 
uumlicr  19,  ami  this  is  a case  of  increasing  proportion  ; consequently  the  smallest  number  of  the  two 
terms  of  the  ratio  (vis.  56)  must  be  taken  for  the  divisor. 

The  calculation  may  be  as  follows.  72  teeth  -t-  38  teeth  = l a&s  times  as  many  teeth  are  con- 
tained in  the  wheel  as  in  the  pinion;  and  therefore  whilst  the  wheel  makes  19  turns,  the  pinion  must 
make  19  X =:  36  turns  per  minute,  which  is  the  fourth  miniber  ret^uired.  Or  else  the  cal- 
culation may  be,  72  teeth  x 19  turns  per  minute  = 1368  teeth  of  the  multiplying-wheel  will  act  ou 
those  of  the  pinion  in  a minute;  and  as  e«*ery  38  teeth  which  act,  wilt  cause  one  turn  of  the  pinion, 
the  latter  must  make  (1368  =)  36  turns  per  minute,  as  before. 

If  we  consider  the  two  terms  of  the  ratio  as  constituting  the  numerator  and  denonnnator  of  a 
vulgar  fraction,  by  which  the  known  number  is  to  be  multiplied,  the  unknown  number  which  is 
sought,  would  be  aerenty-two  thirty-eighths  of  ID,  which  is  3d;  for  as  ^|ths  is  equal  to  I'SM,  it  will 
be  I 895  times  19,  which  is  ss  36  turns  per  minute. 

Proportion  may  be  performed  by  the  sliding  rule,  either  with  the  slider  direct  or  inverted. 

H'/iers  tke  itider  is  direr  t,  the  largest  term  of  the  ratio  must  be  found  on  one  line,  and  the  .slider 
must  lie  set  with  the  smallest  term  ii|Nm  the  other  line,  in  corroapfuidencc  with  the  largest;  then  in 
cwacs  of  increasing  pn>portinn,  the  known  number  must  be  found  upon  the  same  line  with  the  smallest 
term  of  the  ratio,  ana  the  unknown  number  will  be  found  opposite  to  it,  on  the  same  line  with  the 
laigGst  term  of  the  ratio.  The  known  number  must  be  sought  upon  the  same  line  with  that  term 
of  the  ratio  which  is  to  be  used  as  the  divisor. 

.Sliding  r A Largest  term  of  ratio.  Unknown  number.  . A 72  teeth.  36  turns. 

Rule.  t.  B Smallest  term  of  ratio.  Known  number.  R 38  teeth.  19  turns. 

The  rule  when  thus  set  forms  a complete  table  of  all  the  poesible  pairs  of  numbers  which  have  a 
common  relation  or  analogy  to  each  other;  in  the  example,  it  is  the  ratio  that  38  bears  to  72; 
hence  any  two  numbers  which  correspond  on  the  lines  A and  B,  would  be  proper  for  the  number  of 
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teeth  in  the  wheel*  and  in  the  |Hnion  reai^tivcly  j for  iiiBtanne,  108  teeth  for  the  wheel,  to  57  teeth 
in  the  pinion.  Al«o  any  two  corrcBftumlin^  on  the  two  linefl,  will  repres^ent  the  tminbcr  of 

turns  which  the  muUiplytn^*wheei  and  the  pinion  must  make  in  the  same  time;  for  instance,  if  t!ie 
wheel  made  24  turns  per  minute,  the  fly-wheel  would  make  45^  turns  per  minute. 

When  the  Jir/er  if  inverted,  the  known  number  must  be  found  upon  one  of  the  lines;  and  in 
raacs  of  increasing:  |iropj»rtio:j,  the  slider  must  l>e  set  with  the  larg^cst  of  the  two  terms  of  the  ratio 
in  correspondence  with  the  kuowu  number;  then  the  smallest  term  of  the  ratio  bcin^  found  upon 
either  of  the  lines,  the  unknown  number  will  be  opposite  to  it.  The  result  or  unknown  number 
will  be  found  opposite  to  that  term  of  the  ratio  which  is  to  be  used  for  a divisor. 

Slidini'  Uulc,  f A Known  number.  Smallest  term  of  ratio.  A IQtiirna,  38  teeth. 

slide  inverted.'  ^ L^gest  term  of  ratio.  l.hiknown  number.  3 72  teefli.  36  turns. 

Examftfe  nf  (fitHhiUhing  ptu/torlion.  Siippcise  that  the  raultiplying-whcci  has  7'2  teeth,  and 
makes  19  turns  jicr  minute,  and  that  the  fly-wheci  and  pinion  make  3(i  revolutions  |>er  minute; 
i|ucry  how  many  teeth  nm»l  there  be  in  the  pinion  ? 

The  terms  of  the  ratio  are  19  and  3t>;  for  those  two  numliers  form  one  pair,  and  both  represent 
revolutions  jier  minute.  The  known  number  is  “2  teeth,  and  requires  the  unknown  numlicr,  which 
must  rcpreseiil  the  same  kind  of  thing,  viz.  teeth.  It  is  obvious  that  as  tlic  pinion  revolves  quicker 
than  the  wheel,  the  pinion  must  have  fewer  teeth  than  the  wheid ; so  that  the  unknown  tiumlicr 
will  l>c  less  than  the  known  number;  hence  thia  is  a case  of  diminishing  proportion,  ami  the  lai^cst 
term  of  the  ratio  (36)  must  be  taken  for  the  divisor. 

Thus,  19  revolutions  -r-  S6  revolutions  = 5378  of  a revolution  of  the  wheel  is  made,  whilst  the 
pillion  makes  one  turn,  and  as  the  wheel  has  72  teeth,  the  pinion  must  have  72  teeth  x ’5378  ss  38 
teeth. 

Or  72  t«‘th  X 10  revolutions  = 13^  teeth  of  the  wheel  art  in  a minute,  and  as  they  cause 
the  pinion  to  make  36  turns  per  minute,  it  must  hare  1368  Hh  3ti  = 38  teeth. 

Or  we  may  say  that  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  must  be  (yj  of  72  = 38)  nineteen  thirty* 
sixths  of  seventy-two,  which  is  thirty-eight. 

Sliding  r A Smallest  term  of  ratio.  _ Unknown  number.  A 19  turns.  38  tmh. 

Rule.  I ft  Largest  term  of  ratio.  Known  number.  ‘ IJ  36  turnsli  72  teeth! 

The  known  number  must  be  sought  upon  the  same  liiie  with  that  term  of  the  ratio  which  is  to  he 
use<l  as  the  divisor.  The  rule  when  thus  set  forms  a complete  tabic  of  all  the  pairs  of  numbers  which 
have  the  same  ratio,  as  before  explained. 

Sliding  Rule,  ( A Known  number.  IUnknown  number.  ^ A 72  teeth.  S8  teeth. 

slide  inrcrtetl.  \ j Smallest  term  of  ratio.  Largest  term  of  ratio.  ^ 19  turns.  36  turns. 

W^eu  the  slider  is  inverted,  the  result  or  unknown  number,  will  be  found  opposite  to  that  term 
of  the  ratio  which  is  to  be  used  for  a divisor. 

To  convert  vulgar  fractints  into  decimal  Ji'acliotys  Jbr  the  sliding  rule.  All 
numbers  which  are  to  be  used  on  the  rule  must  he  according  to  the  de- 

cimal notation,  because  the  divisions  and  .subdivisions  of  the  logarithmic  lines 
proceed  by  tens  (a).  According  to  the  established  customs  of  practical  artists,  fpian- 
tities  are  subdivided  into  halves,  thirds,  quaiTcrs,  eighths,  tivclfllis,  and  sixteenths, 
and  but  few  instances  occur  of  fifths  or  tenths.  For  instance,  a fathom  is  divided 
into  half,  to  make  a yard  ; the  yard  is  divided  into  three,  for  feet ; the  foot  into 
twelve,  for  inches ; and  each  inch  into  halves,  quarters,  eightlis,  and  sixteenths. 
The  Dound  avoirdupois  is  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  and  Hixteenths. 

This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  subdivision  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the 
want  of  correspondence  in  any  of  those  subdivisions,  with  the  established  system 

(a)  Sliding  rules  have  l>oen  made  with  the  intermediate  spaces  lietwecnthe  primary  divisions  di* 
vided  into  tweVtbs,  and  those  subdivided  into  quarters  and  eighths,  conformably  to  the  division  of 
linear  nieasurcH  into  feet  and  inches,  and  eighths  of  inches;  others  have  been  divided  into  eighths 
and  sixteenths.  Such  rules  arc  convenient  for  particular  purposes,  but  are  necessarily  limited  to  those 
purposes;  and  none  but  decimal  divisions  can  be  rccummemleil  to  engineers. 

A series  of  tables  of  logarithms,  in  which  the  numbers  proceeil  by  fractions  of  twelfths,  and  by 
sixteenths,  was  published  in  1817  by  Mr.  Thomas  Preston,  in  a small  octavo  volume,  cutiUod ; a New 
System  of  Commercial  Arithmetic,  of  such  construction  as  to  obviate  all  the  inctjnreniences  arising 
from  the  irregularity  in  the  division  of  our  moneys,  weights,  and  measures.  This  is  a useful  book, 
and  contains  very  explicit  directions  for  the  application  of  logarithms  to  common  business. 
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of  arithmetics]  nutation,  is  a source  of  continual  trouble  in  calculation ; and  to 
acquire  a facility  in  tlie  use  of  the  sliding  rule,  it  becomes  necessary  to  retain  in 
the  memory,  the  decimal  value  of  all  those  vulgar  fractions  which  are  in  most 
common  use,  in  the  same  manner  us  the  multiplication  table  is  learned. 

The  following  table  exhibits  all  these  fractions.  The  twelfths  in  the  table 
serve  for  converting  inches  into  decimals  of  a foot ; and  the  sLxteenths  for  con- 
verting sixteenths  of  an  inch  into  decimals  of  an  inch  ; or  ounces  avoirdupois  into 
decimals  of  a pound. 


1 ss  ‘6 

+ = 3333 

7 -OflflO 

i = Si 

1 ■* 

i « 

Vy  •«  H 8333  1 

B168 

j = •» 

i ■* 

1 -8 

1 « 

* ' 

i = -1688 

if  '3333 

i •» 

,1  -eaea 

5 -S333 

* = 

i(  “ 

il 

i « 

^ 833  J -73 

i -873 

-0833 

*1066 

3333 

^ -4188  ,<y  « 

-6600 

-oiM 

-1873 

v.  •» 

-3133  1 ■373 

A 4375 

1»4  » 

3833 

l:r-« 

*8125  j 873 

IS  -0373 

When  the  decimal  calue  of  such  vulgar  fractions  as  occur,  w not  retained  in  the  memory, 
they  may  be  converted  into  decimals  by  the  Itue:^  A and  B of  the  sliding  rule,  either  with  the  slider 
inverted  or  direct. 

Whrn  the  etider  in  direct^  the  numerator  must  be  found  on  the  line  A,  and  the  denominator  on 
the  line  B,  and  the  slider  must  be  set  so  that  they  will  correspond,  and  stand  one  over  the 
other,  in  the  same  manner  as  fractions  arc  usually  written;  the  equivalent  dcciioid  may  then  be 
found  on  the  Hoe  A,  opjxisite  to  i on  the  line  B;  via.  on  the  same  line  with  the  denominator. 


Sliding  Uule. 


r .A  Numerator.  Decimal. 
1 B Denominator.  \ 


Ejtampht. 


A ;i  *37&  13  S19 

,^1.  - ■ or  

BH  n-  16  1 


The  rule  when  thus  set  forms  a complete  table,  of  all  the  possible  fractions  that  are  equivalent 
to  the  decimal  number,  which  is  opposite  to  1 upon  the  same  Hoe  with  the  denominators  of  the 
fractions. 

fVhen  the  elider  i$  inverted,  it  must  be  set  so  that  the  numerator  will  corrcs|Mjnd  with  1,  tlius; 

Sliding  Rule,  / A Numerator. Decimal.  v ^ A3  *375  13  -312 

slide  ini’crted.  1 j 1 Dcnoniimttor.  ^ 3 I ^ ^ lb 

It  is  so  frequently  required  to  express  inches,  and  parts  of  inches,  in  decimals 
of  a foot,  that  the  following  tables  will  be  found  to  save  much  time. 


DcanuJ  V'alur  of  Psm  of  an  Ind). 

Table  of  Indies  oihI  fractional  Pam,  evpresied  in  Ikdiuali  of  a Foot. 

Part* 

DednuJi 

Oecimalf 

Indies 

Decimals 

Inrheo 

DedmaU 

Indbea 

DedmaU 

of  an  Indi. 

of  an  Inch. 

of  aFoo*. 

and  ports. 

of  a Fool. 

and  parts. 

of  a Foot. 

and  parts. 

of  a Foot. 

•0312 

0026 

•0104 

4 

•S3S3 

8 

-6667 

■0625 

*0052 

1 

•0006 

«i 

•S64S 

6| 

■6876 

i, 

■125 

■0104 

4 

•0417 

44 

•375 

el 

‘7063 

•1875 

■0158 

i 

■0625 

4j 

'3956 

-7903 

i 

•95 

0208 

1 

•0833 

5 

■4167 

9 

•74 

IS-A 

•3195 

•0280 

'1 

•1049 

®i 

■4375 

•7706 

n 

■376 

•0319 

4 

•195 

•4593 

•7917 

il  fc-f* 

•4375 

0365 

If 

•1458 

St 

•4799 

A 

•6135 

i 

•5 

•0417 

2 

•1667 

6 

•5 

10 

‘8333 

1 «=  ft 

•5825 

‘0460 

9| 

•1875 

«} 

•6906 

lOi 

•8542 

i 

•825 

'0591 

2I 

9063 

5417 

■675 

f. 

0875 

•0573 

2} 

•9999 

«v 

5695 

io| 

■90.W 

1 

■75 

•0625 

3 

'35 

7 

*6833 

II 

'0167 

8125 

•0677 

3l 

9708 

n 

•8049 

"1 

•9375 

•875 

0720 

3l 

'2917 

4 

695 

*4 

'0583 

2375 

■0781 

=■1-^ 

•3195 

4 

•8458 

n| 

9702 
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To  Jind  the  square  of  a number  by  the  sliding  rule.  For  this  purpose  the 
number  must  be  multiplied  by  itself,  so  that  it  is  only  a case  of  multiplication, 
which  may  be  performed  either  with  the  slide  direct  or  inverted  ; thus. 


cj..,,  n I f A I Number. 

Sliiline  Rule,  < ; 

i>  Number.  a<|uare. 

Sliding  Rule,  f A Number. I 

ulidc  inverted.  \ ^ Number.  Square. 


Krampte.  ^ — ! 5_ 

^ B 8 61 

Exampif.  ? L_ 

^ O 8 64 


It  is  most  convenient  to  use  the  slide  inverted  to  obtain  the  squares  of  num- 
bers, and  particularly  in  cases  where  the  square  of  a number  is  required  to  be 
divided  by  another  number. 


For  instance,  tlic  rule  ipven  at  the  bottom  of  p.  3t,  to  Hnd  the  height  that  a body  must  fall  to 
acquire  a ipven  velocity ; Divide  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  by  64^  ; the  quotient 
is  the  heigfht  fallen  in  feet.  This  and  other  similar  cases  may  be  performed  by  the  sliding^  rule. 

Sliding  Rule,  f A Veloc.  ft.  per  second. 64-39  feet.  A 30  ft- per  see.  64  33  feet- 

slide  inverted.  | j Vcloc.  ft . per  second.  Height  fallen  R.  "5  30  ft*  J'er  sec.  14  ft.  fain. 

Sliding  Rule,  (A  Veloc.  ft.  per  minute.  231600  _ £x.  - 1800  ft.  per  mill.  ‘2316 

slide  iurerted.  I ^ Velue.  ft.  per  miaule.  Height  ralieo  ft.  " 3 1800  ft.  per  inin.  14ft.  fain. 

Sliding  Rule,  f A Veloc.  miles  per  hour.  29-9 A 20-4S  mil,  perhr.  29  9 

slide  inverted.  Vclue.  mites  per  huur.  Height  faJleii  ft.  20  45  mil.  per  br.  lift.  fain. 


To  Jind  the  square  root  qf  any  number  hy  the  sliding  rule.  Tliis  is  a case 
of  division,  and  the  rule  may  be  set  with  the  slider  inverted,  so  as  to  form  a com- 
plete table  of  all  the  quotients  which  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  required 
number  by  different  divisors ; hence  we  can  select,  by  inspection,  such  a divisor  as 
will  produce  a quotient  equal  to  itself ; aud  that  divisor  and  quotient  will  represent 
the  square  root  of  the  number. 

The  slide  being  inverted,  set  it  so  that  I npnn  one  line  will  |Kiint  to  the  re<|uir(Hl  iinmher  upon 
the  other  lino;  the  divisions  of  the  two  lines  are  then  to  he  examined,  to  find  two  coincident  nnmliers, 
which  are  both  of  the  same  value,  and  those  numbers  will  be  the  square  root  re<|uired.  Aide.  As  the 
numbers  on  one  line  proceed  in  a contrary  direction  to  those  upon  the  other  line,  it  is  easy,  hy  cuuiiting 
•along  them,  to  find  when  the  same  number  on  both  lines  meet : or  if  it  happens  that  two  divisions 
representing  the  same  number  do  not  meet,  the  coincident  point  must  lie  within  the  space  between 
tiiose  two  divisions  which  are  nearest  to  a coincidence ; and  as  there  is  only  one  such  point,  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  mistake  in  finding  it. 

Sliding  Rule,  f A Number.  Root.  This  is  where  the  same  num-  A <>4  numb.  8 root, 
slide  inverted.  1 ^ j Root.  hers  on  both  lines  meet.  - J sToot. 

The  rule  thus  set,  forms  a table  of  all  the  quotients  which  can  be  obtained  by  different  divisors. 

The  above  cases  of  squares  and  square  roots,  may  be  more  conveniently  per- 
formed by  means  of  the  lines  marked  C and  D,  which  are  laid  down  on  the  sliding 
rule,  expressly  for  such  purposes  as  will  be  explained  ; but  the  inverted  rule  de- 
serves the  preference  in  all  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  because  its  divisions  are 
double  the  size  of  those  on  the  line  C,  upon  a rule  of  the  same  length  ; and  that 
is  a great  advantage,  both  for  accuracy,  and  for  the  facility  of  reading  off  the 
quantities. 

To  Jind  the  reciprocals  oj'  numbers  by  the  sliding  rule.  When  1 is  divided 
by  any  number,  the  quotient  will  be  a decimal  fraction,  which  is  termed  the  reci- 
procal of  the  number.  The  chief  use  of  reciprocals  is  to  enable  us  to  substitute  the 
operation  of  multiplication  for  that  of  division,  or  vice  versa  ; because  the  same  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  a number  by  a decimal  fraction,  as  by  dividing 
it  by  the  whole  number  to  xvhich  that  decimal  fraction  is  reciprocal. 
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For  iDHtancr,  a cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  C2‘A  pounds ; and  to  bnd  the  weight  of  any  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  in  pounds,  that  numlwr  must  be  multiplied  by  62*S.  The  reciprot^  of  62*5  ia 
(1  (i2'A  = -ois ; and  if  the  number  in  iiuestion  is  divided  by  -Die,  the  quotient  will  be  the  same,  ae 

the  product  which  would  be  obtained  by  multiplying  it  by  62‘fl. 

Ex’tmftr.  14  cubic  feet  x 62  fl  lbs.  = 87nU  lbs.  Or  14  cubic  feet -r 'Oia  = 8750. 


Ill  calculating  by  the  sliding  rule,  it  is  very  often  advantageous  to  employ 
the  reciprocals  of  numbers  for  divisors,  instead  of  the  numbers  themselves  for  mul- 
tipliers ; or  the  reciprocals  for  multipliers,  instead  of  the  numbers  for  divisors.  .Sup- 
pose for  Instance,  that  two  multiplications  or  divisions  are  required  to  be  made  by 
the  sliding  rule  at  one  operation  ; it  is  capable  of  performing  multiplication  and 
division  at  one  operation,  as  before  e.xplained  ; and  therefore,  by  substituting  the 
reciprocal  of  one  of  the  multiplying  numbers,  and  using  that  reciprocal  as  a divisor, 
or  vice  versa,  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  one  operation  of  the  rule,  as  by 
two  multiplications  or  divisions. 


Kcciprocals  arc  most  conveniently  found  with  the  slide  int'ertrd;  fur  if  it  is  set  tio  that  l on  one 
line,  corresponds  with  one  on  the  other  line,  then  the  two  lines  will  form  a complete  table  of  numbers 
and  their  reciprocals  opposite  to  them. 

Sliding  Rule,  fA  1 Numbers-  r*  r A 62*5  numb.  16  3 

.s'!  .—  II  ■■  hjrQmptcs, or  — — or  — , 

slide  inverted.  I ^ I Reciprocal.  3 -016  reapro.  ooas  333 

To  find  the  recijirocals  of  numbers  by  the  sliding  rule  with  the  slide  direct^  it  must  be  set  as 
fullows: 


.Sliding  Rule. 


j A 1 Reciprocal. 

I D Number.  1 


Example*. 


A 1 Die 

B 6JS  r 


or 


1 *333 

3^  r* 


Use  of  the  line  of  single  radius  .marked  D on  the  sliding  rule. 
This  line  is  used  in  concert  with  the  line  of  double  radius  marked  C,  for  per- 
forming such  calculations  as  involve  the  squares  of  numbers,  or  their  square  roots  ; 
for  by  means  of  these  two  lines,  a number  may  be  cither  multiplied  or  divideil 
by  the  square  of  another  number,  or  by  its  square  root. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  p.  .?3t,  that  when  the  logarithm  of  any  number 
is  multiplied  by  2,  the  product  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  square  of  that  number ; 
and  conversely,  if  the  logarithm  of  any  number  is  divided  by  2,  the  quotient  will 
be  the  logarithm  of  the  st|uarc  root  of  that  number. 


The  divisionft  upon  the  lugarUheuie  line  marked  upon  the  slide  nile,  called  the  line  of  double 
radius,  or  tlie  line  of  squares,  are  exactly  half  the  sine  of  tm<  divUions  upon  the  line  D,  which  is  called 
the  line  of  single  radius,  or  the  line  uf  roots.  If  the  first  divihinns  of  each  of  those  two  lines  are 
placed  in  correspondence,  then  every  number  upon  the  line  C will  have  iu  square  r<K»t  opposite  to  it 
upon  the  line  D ; and  conversely,  every  number  u|>on  the  line  1>,  will  have  its  square  opposite  to  it 
ti|H>n  the  line  C;  thus. 


Sliding  RuU.  fSLJL  or 

® I D 1 Number 


Number. 

Hoot. 


F.A'ampU*. 


C I 2 mirab.  16  sqii. 

■ II or  . i ■ w I 
D ] 1-414  rt.  4 numb. 


Note.  The  rule  being  thus  set  forms  a complete  table  of  the  squares  aud  square  roots  of  numbers. 

To  multiplp  the  square  qf  a number  bu  another  number.  The  number  which  is  to  Im>  iimhI 
for  the  multiplier  being  found  on  the  line  C,  and  placed  opposite  to  1 on  the  line  1),  the  product  of 
the  multiplication  will  ^ found  on  C,  opposite  to  the  numlM^r  which  is  to  be  squared  hir  the  multi- 
plicand on  D,  thus, 


Sliding  Ruin. 


iier.  Product  of  multiplicatiuu. 


Example  — 

1 Factor  to  be  M^uared.  X>  ] 

Or  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  with  the  slide  inverted,  when  it  is  set  as  follow-s : 
Sliding  Rule,  € B .Multiplier.  Product.  EsumnU  8 ® mult, 

slide  inverted.  i j)  Factor  to  be  squared.  1 


C 8 mult.  72  prod. 

3 squ. 


Esumpte. 


This  property  of  the  lines  C and  D renders  the  sliding  rule  extremely  con- 
venient for  computing  the  solidities  of  all  prismatic,  cylindrical,  or  spherical  bodies. 
For  the  side  of  a square  prism,  or  the  diameter  of  a cylinder,  licing  taken  on  the 
line  D,  as  that  factor  which  is  to  be  squared,  and  the  length  of  the  prism  or  cylinder 
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being  taken  for  the  other  factor  on  the  line  C or  g,  then  the  solidity  may  be  found 
on  the  line  C or  g,  as  follows,  according  as  the  slider  is  direct  or  inverted. 


Sliding  Rule.  | 

SlidiDg  Rule,  f 
»Iide  inrcrted. 


C Lon^h  of  lyliader.  Solidity  of  cylinder. 

b I Diameter  of  cylindtf . 

g Length  of  cylinder.  .Solidity  of  cylinder, 
l3  Diaiiicter  of  cylinder.  1 


Exam- 


Exam. 


C 4 ft.  Jong.  16  cvl.  ft. 

b i 2 ft.  dim. 

g 4 ft.  long.  16  cyl.ft. 
b 2ft.diaiii.  1 


The  solidity  thus  obtained  is  merely  the  product  of  the  three  dimensions  which 
become  multiplied  together  into  one  product  by  the  above  operations  of  the  rule ; 
consequently  those  products  w ill  express  the  solidity  in  various  terms,  either  cubic,  or 
cylindrical  feet ; cubic  or  cylindrical  inches ; sipiare  inch  feet,  or  cylindrical  inch 
feet,  &c.  according  to  the  different  tenns  in  which  the  given  dimensions  of  the 
solid  are  expressed.  But  by  dividing  these  different  expressions  of  the  solidities,  by 
suitable  numbers,  they  may  be  converted  into  any  other  required  measures  of  solidities. 

The  necessary  division  of  the  product  may  l>e  effecte<l  in  the  same  operation  of 
the  rule,  by  taking  some  other  number  upon  the  line  D,  instead  of  1,  as  is 
directed  in  the  above  precepts.  The  number  to  be  taken  for  that  purpose  is  called  a 
gauge  point,  and  it  must  be  the  square  root  of  the  required  divisor,  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  another  article ; it  is  only  intended  here  to  show  how  the  rule  at 
one  operation,  multiplies  the  three  dimensions  of  the  solid  together  into  one  pro- 
duct, and  also  divides  that  product  by  any  required  divisor. 

'I'o  find  iiow  mtmy  times  the  area  of  one  square,  or  circle,  is  greater  than  that 
of  another  square  or  drclc.  This  is  best  done  by  the  lines  C and  1),  thus. 

Find  tlic  side  of  the  large.4t  square  (or  the  diameter  of  largest  circle)  ii|>on  D,  and  set  the  slider 
an  that  1 upon  C correff|>onds  thereirith  ; then  hiid  the  aide  of  the  siimllc^t  square  (or  the  diameter  of 
the  smallest  circle)  uptm  D,  and  opposite  to  it  on  C will  be  the  number  of  times  that  the  area  of  the 
smaller  is  cootaiued  in  that  of  the  larger. 


Sliding  Rule. 


I 

( D £>iam  of  large  circle 


Froportitin  of  are»«. 
Diam.  of  small  circle. 


Exam. 


C I 
U S it.  ilia. 


4 times, 
(iftdia. 


7 b Jind  the  correspamting  diameters  and  hitgthsy  of  a number  qf'xquare  prisms 
or  cylinders  which  will  hare  the  same  solidity*  Tina  can  be  done  by  the  lines  and 
1),  with  the  slider  inverted  thujf. 

The  side  of  any  souare  prisni,  or  the  diameter  of  any  eylitidcr,  being  found  upon  D,  the  slider 
must  be  set  so  that  the  length  of  that  prism  or  cylinder  u|>nn  y corres|»onds  therewith ; the  rule  then 
forms  a table,  which  shows  the  lengths  on  g,  and  on  D the  sides  of  sfjuare  prisms,  or  diameters  of 
eylindcrs,  corresponding  to  those  lengths,  so  as  to  exhildt  the  dimensions  of  a number  of  square 
{irisms  or  cylinders  having  the  same  solidity. 

Sliding  Rule,  (g  Length  of  cylinder.  Length  of  cylinder.  g 3 ft.  long.  I long, 

slide  inverted  I>  Diam.  of^ryiioder.”  Diam.""of  13  2 ft.  diam.  4 ft.  diam. 

If  the  solidity  of  these  cylinders  is  required,  it  may  be  found  at  the  same  set  of 
the  rule,  upon  the  line  opposite  to  some  particular  |>onit  upon  the  line  D,  which  ii» 
called  a gauge  point  j and  there  are  difterent  gauge  points  for  different  cases,  as 
will  he  explained. 

In  cases  wlien  the  dfmonstons  of  the  cylinder  are  given  in  feet,  and  the  solidity  U required  in  cubit- 
fret,  the  gauge  point  will  lie  at  1 13  or  3-1"  upon  D ; by  this  means  we  may  find  tlie  dimensions  of  all 
hinds  of  cylinders,  which  will  contain  a given  nuniWr  of  cubic  feet,  the  slider  being  set  so  that  the 
given  mimlier  of  cubic  feet  on  line  g,  corresponds  with  1 13  or  337  on  C,  thus. 
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Sliding  Rule,  ( fl  Solidity  cubic  ft.  Lerigtlifji  of  cvHm!crn  ft.  I5‘TI  cub,  ft.  5 ft.  Jong. 

slide  inverted.  D 1 13  or  357.  Diani.  of  cylinders  m ft.  IJ  113  or  357.  ft.  dU. 

In  rases  of  square  prisms,  when  all  the  diinetisions  are  gi»en  in  feet,  and  the  solidity  in  cubic  feet, 
then  the  gauge  point  on  D will  be  I or  iO.  K the  sides  of  the  wpiare  prisms  arc  required  in  inches, 
and  their  lengths  in  feet,  the  solidity  being  given  in  cubic  feet;  then  the  gauge  point  will  be  12  or  379 
upon  D.  Or  in  cases  of  cylinders,  when  their  diameters  are  re<|iiire<i  in  inches,  and  their  lengths  irt 
feet,  the  solidity  being  given  In  cubic  ft-et ; the  gauge  |Kiint  will  be  135  or  *123  on  D.  The  nature  of 
these  gauge  |K>ints  will  be  further  explained  in  the  pmjK*r  place. 

To  KIND  TUB  AREAS  OF  CIRCLES.  Tltc  aicas  atitl  ciicuinf‘creuce«  of  circles  are 
so  fref|iiently  required  by  cugincers,  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  Ubles  ready 
calculated  to  show  them  by  inspeetion(n)  ; hut  when  a table  is  not  at  hand,  the  sliding 
rule  is  a good  substitute ; it  may  be  set  either  for  a particular  case,  or  it  may  be  set 
so  as  to  form  a table. 


the  ftrra  of  a cLc/r  in  iatMre  inches,  having  given  its  diameter  in  inches. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  si^uarc  of  the  tliameter  in  inches,  by  the  decimal  -raMOS ; the  product  is  the 
area  in  scpiare  inches.  ;Vo/«,  dividing  the  w}uarc  by  l -ajaaao,  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  decimal 
number,  will  give  the  same  result  as  multiplying  by  the  decimal  number. 

Esample.  2ft  inches  diameter,  squared  = 62.1  circular  inches  area  x *7a34  = 41W  87  Sf|uare  inches. 
<7r  625  circular  inches  -r  1*^3  = 4y0-87  square  inchea. 


.Sliding  Rule,  ( A Diam.  of  circle  inches. l a;3  f-’rnm  L373 

slide  inverted.  ( j Diani.  uf  circle  inches.  Areasqu.  inc,  j 25  inc.  <Ua.  49I»qu.inc. 


This  requires  the  rule  to  be  set  for  each  operation,  but  the  lines  C and  D being  placed  as  fuL 
lows,  will  form  a complete  table  of  the  area.s  of  circles  in  sc|uare  inches. 


Sliding  Rule 


■I 


C 95 

1TTT 


Area  square  inches. 
Diameter  in  inches. 


Exam.  i»  ?l>Li25-  or 

II  /*»  inches. 
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(a)  The  author  felt  the  want  of  a table  of  the  areas  of  circles,  at  the  commeocemeiit  of  his 
professional  studies,  and  being  unable  to  find  such  a table  in  any  book,  he  was  induced  to  calculate 
the  areas  and  circumferences  of  circles,  from  one  inch  in  diameter  to  one  hundred,  with  every  inter- 
mediate half  inch,  to  form  a table,  which  he  has  had  in  use  for  twenty  years  past. 

A more  extensive  table,  obtaining  every  quarter  of  an  inch  of  diameter,  has  since  been  cal- 
nilated  by  the  late  Mr.  Goodwyn,  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  brewery  in  London.  This  gcntlcroau 
had  always  shown  a great  spirit  fur  impruvemenls,  he  was  the  first  |ierson  who  adopted  Mr  Watt’s 
rotative  steam-engine  in  1734  (see  p.  43-1);  and  after  bis  retirement  from  business,  he  dci'oted  much 
time  to  reacarches  into  the  properties  of  numbers,  and  methods  of  eoinputation,  some  of  which  were 
published  during  his  life.  The  table  in  question  has  been  printed  by  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Mathematics 
fur  PraiTtical  Men,  Bvo.,  1825.  During  the  progress  of  the  present  work,  the  author  has  also  found  a 
table  of  the  areif<  of  circles  for  over)'  inch  in  diameter,  in  Sir  Samuel  Morland’s  Kleration  do«  IvauK, 
1685.  (oee  p.  92),  and  the  same  tabic  is  printed  in  Osanain's  Coun  de  Mathematique,  1 697,  Vol.  111. 

The  author’s  table  has  been  verified  from  both  these  souroes,  so  that  every  inch  in  diameter,  in 
the  above  table,  U the  result  of  three  indenendent  calculations;  and  every  half  inch  is  dert\ed  from 
two  inde|)endent  calculations;  the  inlerroeaiate  quarters  of  inches  are  Mr.  Gotniwyn’s  calculations ; 
and  the  author  has  proved  as  many  of  them  as  couhl  l>e  done  by  comparison  with  each  other.  It  has 
been  thought  sutficient,  for  all  practical  puiqioses,  to  give  the  numbers  to  five  places  of  figures,  but 
they  have  been  calculated  to  seven  places  of  decimals,  and  the  last  figure  of  decimals  in  the  table  is 
the  nearest  which  could  be  chosen  to  the  truth.  The  foundation  of  the  calculations  in  this  table  are 
as  follows. 

The  circumference  of  any  circle  is  3*14150906  times  its  diameter.  Or,  reciprocally,  the  diameter 
of  any  circle  is  ‘31B3OO0O  of  its  circumference. 

The  area  of  any  circle  is  '7BA0961O  of  the  area  of  its  circumscribing  square.  Or,  rcctpro<'a)Iy,  the 
area  of  any  square  is  l’979'i095  times  the  area  of  the  circle  which  may  be  inscribed  within  it. 

A Bijuare  foot  contains  144  square  inches;  or  (144  X l'973is)  183*340  circular  Inches. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  CIBCU.MFEBENCES  AND  AREAS  OP  CIRCLES  OF  ALL  DIAMETERS, 
p-ROM  ONE  QUARTER  OF  AN  INCH  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  INCHES. 


• The  diameters  are  expressed  in  inches  and  quarters  j the  circumferences  in 
inches  and  the  areas  in  ciixular  inches,  in  square  inches,  and  in  square  feet. 


Ctrrarof. 

AfM. 

Am. 

Clrcumf. 

Area. 

DLam. 

1 Area. 

Indto. 

Cbrulsr  ittc. 

Itidw*. 

.8qu«r  ioc. 

Square  feet. 

Inchc«. 

Circular  inc. 

Incbo. 

Square  inc. 

Square  feel. 

■7854 

-069.5 

(>85 

■04900 

*00034 

ftt484 

150-06 

12-33 

117*66 

-81847 

1 -5708 

•25 

&5 

-19635 

-00136 

29  370 

laO-35 

12-3 

12279 

-85331 

23662 

*5635 

0*76 

44179 

00307 

4(Is)38 

1(12  56 

1-2-7S 

127-06 

-88604 

3-1416 

1- 

1 

-7854 

*00645 

4(1-841 

KK* 

13 

13273 

*09175 

1*5635 

1-33 

1-9379 

' -00853 

41  830 

1 7.7-56 

1335 

137  89 

•05764 

4 71»4 

2-35 

1-6 

1 7671 

1 01337 

42'4ii 

182*35 

135 

142-14 

*09409 

5 4978 

.2-0935 

1-75 

2-4053 

1 -01670 

4,2  107 

llB-oe 

1273 

M8'49 

1-0313 

(V2832 

4 

2- 

3-14(8 

03183 

4.2  983 

I mi 

14 

ir>3«4 

1*0600 

7 OOH8 

SoesA 

2 35 

.2  9781 

03761 

4 4 788 

20.3-06 

14-33 

159*48 

1 1373 

7 854 

6-33 

25 

4 0087 

-03409 

4.7  333 

210*95 

14  s 

1(15  13 

1-1467 

H6394 

7-38S3 

2 73 

a -9396 

04135 

4(!-J38 

217-68 

14-73 

170'8P 

1-1888 

!>-4348 

9 

3- 

7 (>680 

-04000 

47- 124 

2‘io- 

15- 

170-71 

1-3373 

1(1-210 

1(1-563 

3*35 

8-3958 

*05761 

47  900 

15  25 

n^2■05 

1*3684 

liiaea 

12  33 

33 

9 031 1 

06661 

41)803 

24  1 ss 

15  s 

188  eo 

1 3104 

II  7«l 

14-1)83 

373 

11-045 

■07670 

49  480 

■24do8 

15-73 

194  83 

1-3530 

12  566 

Hi- 

4 

12  506 

'08737 

fiOoes 

25(i- 

1«- 

201*00 

1*3063 

13  3SS 

Id  083 

4*35 

14-186 

U085I 

51  051 

2(i-ls>s 

l(i'33 

20736 

1-4403 

HI37 

20  33 

4-5 

IT)  904 

•11043 

51*836 

272-35 

103 

210  83 

1*4840 

U aas 

22-S83 

4-75 

17-731 

■12306 

52*639 

2«II'58 

1(1-73 

220^6 

1-5303 

l.j-708 

2a- 

5' 

19*035 

1363.5 

53  407 

21(9 

r7* 

228*06 

1 3783 

K>  493 

27'S83 

5 33 

21  048 

'15033 

54-102 

297‘50 

17  35 

2ai7l 

1-8330 

I7»7B 

3IH95 

5*5 

2:i  756 

■16409 

54  978 

IkNJ  25 

174 

240  33 

1 6703 

1H064 

.2.2-of.a 

5-75 

2a  007 

18033 

oa-763 

«315-oo 

17'P3 

24745 

1-7184 

IK-ss 

.2(1 

0- 

28.374 

•19635 

5(1*549 

324- 

1»- 

2;>4'47 

1-7871 

19-635 

2tl083 

H-36 

30-680 

‘31905 

57-534 

2:13  08 

ldS6 

281-50 

1-8166 

2i(-420 

42  35 

65 

33*183 

■93044 

5Uuo 

.842-^ 

18  5 

2(J8'8U 

1-8667 

21  206 

4a  563 

0-75 

3.’>-766 

■94850 

58  005 

:tal-56 

1876 

270  13 

1-0175 

21  991 

49 

7- 

36*485 

‘96735 

59*690 

801- 

19- 

20333 

1-0680 

22  777 

.V2'563 

7*36 

41-383 

-9BG6R 

80-476 

870-56 

19  25 

291-94 

2-0311 

2^)569 

i>(J-3S 

7*6 

44-173 

‘30680 

(il-381 

'180-35 

19-3 

2i»l63 

2-0740 

24;347 

(k>062 

7-75 

47(73 

'33759  1 

02-046 

H9U-06 

1 9-75 

308-15 

2-1975 

2;Vi33 

fit 

8 

.KPses 

‘34007 

92’8S3 

401* 

20 

314  18 

2 1817 

2a -018 

OH  009 

H-23 

.>;4-438 

*37133 

(12-017 

410-og 

20-35 

.■122o« 

2 3366 

2^1-704  1 

72  35 

«3 

.)fi-74S 

*39406 

(M  408 

420  33 

205 

.'13(1 '98 

2-3091 

27489  1 

7()562 

(I73 

(iO-133 

-41756 

(M-188 

43*K)  56 

2075 

.‘KHi-ls 

23484 

2M»74  I 

til 

9 

(i3-617 

‘44170 

(1)073 

441- 

21- 

*148  36 

2.033 

25>-600  I 

aV383 

9*9.5 

07  *0 

■46667  1 

08750 

i.'»l-56 

21  25 

^i;*i4-c6 

2 4639 

2{J84v‘1  I 

90-35 

95 

71  *'888 

‘49334 

87-544 

402 1» 

21-5 

:Kk1o5 

2-3313 

.20-831 

9a  063 

9-73 

74883 

51840 

(id  33 

472  OG 

21  73 

3/  1 *64 

25809 

ni  416 

luo- 

10 

711.543 

-54542 

(I9-1  IS 

484- 

2-2 

3I«>13 

2-0308 

.22  301 

](>.V06 

IU-33 

(12-316 

57303 

(19*000 

49'>-06 

2*2  33 

388-83  , 

2-7(01 

32  M7 

110-35 

KF.S 

86590  1 

‘601.12 

7((-086 

50(1-33 

22-3 

39761 

2 7813 

:i2  773 

lir>56 

10-73 

90  763  ^ 

63020 

7I-871 

517*56 

22*75 

40(>'49  ) 

2b330 

HI  558 

121 

11 

9.‘»-oa3  1 

-65905 

72-357 

529 

'Xi 

415-48  1 

2 H8.'a3 

25  343 

12(1-36 

1 1 23 

!K)40-i 

‘69030 

78-043 

540-38 

2:133 

424 '38 

2(M83 

30128 

122  35 

113 

UL187 

‘73131  1 

72-837 

552  as 

235 

43:174 

.1-0131 

3(1  014 

1 .(H-oe 

1 1 73 

10.3-4.1 

•75301 

74  613 

504  06 

2273 

443  01  1 

3 0783 

.27  099 

144 

12 

113(0 

•78540  1 

75  .398 

570 

24- 

452  00  j 

3 1418 
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Circumf. 

Area 

DUm. 

Aran. 

Circumf. 

Area. 

Diam. 

Area. 

Iscbcs. 

Circular  inc. 

Inches. 

Square  loc. 

Square  fret. 

Inches. 

Circulsr  iuc. 

Inches. 

Equate  inc. 

Square  fret- 

7ti'IS4 

:>88o<l 

24-25 

461-08 

3 2074 

113  80 

i:ii4o6 

38-25 

1(H2  06 

7-1071 

76  009 

600-35 

245 

471  44 

.3-2739 

114  07 

13:12  25 

36-5 

104635 

7-9063 

812-56 

24-75 

481  II 

3-3410 

115  45 

1.3.50-56 

38-75 

10(Xh73 

7 3069 

78mo 

623 

25’ 

490-87 

3 4080 

ll(^34 

13*H1- 

37- 

1075*21 

7 4667 

"K-334 

63766 

25  25 

500-74 

34774 

11702 

1387  56 

3725 

1088  70 

7 5680 

«mi 

830' 25 

25-5 

510-71 

3 5406 

11 7 81 

14(H>-25 

375 

IKM-47 

7' 0099 

UOSMI 

OtWoo 

25  75 

52(477 

3-6104 

118  60 

1425  06 

37  75 

1119  24 

7 7735 

81sai 

878- 

26 

530  03 

3*6870 

1 1938 

1414 

;i8- 

1134-11 

7 0750 

82407 

688-00 

26-25 

541  19 

3 7502 

12017 

1463*06 

.38  25 

1149-00 

7 9790 

8:)'0S3 

7(.2  25 

285 

5i)l'55 

3-8309 

120-95 

1482-25 

385 

1184-16 

8 0H44 

U4‘038 

710-56 

26-75 

502  00 

3-9020 

121-74 

1501*56 

38-75 

1179-32 

8 1097 

H4b33 

729- 

27- 

572-56 

3-0761 

122-.-2 

1521- 

:«> 

1194  50 

8 9958 

U3-608 

742-56 

27*95 

biCVil 

4 0601 

12331 

1.54t^56 

:i9  25 

1209-95 

8-40*25 

86  304 

708  »5 

275 

583-06 

4-1347 

124-09 

151X1*95 

385 

122542 

8 .'0)60 

87’ 170 

770  06 

27-76 

604  01 

4 9000 

124-00 

1580-06 

.39-75 

1240  90 

86179 

8/064 

784- 

28- 

615-75 

4 2761 

125  60 

1800- 

40 

12.58  64 

8-7966 

88-740 

798-06 

28  25 

62<l  so 

4 3598 

12845 

1620*oe 

40  25 

1272  39 

8 8301 

8U'S3s 

812  25 

28-5 

637-94 

4-4301 

12/23 

16-10-25 

40-5 

1288-25 

89402 

OOaai 

828-56 

28-75 

849-10 

4 5002 

128  02 

1880:6 

40-75 

1304*20 

8-0569 

91’Hj6 

841- 

28- 

()<;o^52 

4-5670 

128-01 

l(»tl- 

41 

1.320  25 

9*1684 

91h<m 

8iVrsa 

29  25 

871  06 

4 0004 

129  50 

1701-56 

41-25 

i:i:l04o 

9-2000 

92-077 

870-25 

28-5 

68:1-40 

4 7405 

1,30*36 

1722-25 

415 

i:iS285 

9-3934 

BiCroa 

29  75 

895-13 

4-6973 

1.31-10 

1 743  06 

41-75 

1368  00 

9 5060 

W 240 

;>fio- 

30- 

706-fiO 

4-0087 

131  tw 

1/81 

42- 

1.38.5  44 

9 0911 

85*033 

Ulo  06 

30  95 

718-00 

4*0900 

1:12*73 

1785  0^^ 

42*95 

1 tOl  90 

y-7360 

95-810 

93(425 

30  5 

7:4002 

5 0737 

ia3-52 

I8O6  95 

42  s 

141803 

9 0516 

1K1'G04 

9-I0S6 

3(475 

742  64 

5*1672 

134-ao 

182756 

42-75 

14:15.16 

9*9678 

87389 

981- 

31- 

liA-n 

5-2414 

1.35-00 

lH4<h 

4.3 

14.52  20 

10-0847 

88  175 

87650 

31-25 

7W  00 

.5-3*963 

135  07 

1870  so 

43  95 

1489-14 

lO  9093 

88-000 

!HI2s5 

31  3 

779-31 

5-4119 

130-06 

1892-25 

43  5 

1488-17 

10-3906 

88*740 

1008*06 

31-75 

791-73 

H*m\ 

1.3744 

1914-00 

-13-75 

151H-30 

10*4.396 

100  S3I 

1024- 

32 

801  25 

.5*5831 

1:18-93 

19.3ti* 

44 

1520*53 

10-5509 

181'316 

lO^lO-oo 

32  25 

81806 

5 0727 

1.39-02 

19.58  06 

44  25 

1537*86 

10-6706 

102-102 

10T>8'25 

325 

829  50 

5-7600 

139  60 

1880  25 

44  5 

1556  28 

10-8075 

1(72-087 

10?2  56 

3275 

842-39 

5-8400 

140-50 

2(»I2'46 

44  75 

1572-01 

10  9993 

103  073 

K1H8' 

33- 

855*30 

5 0396 

14137 

20-25- 

45 

1590-43 

1 1 -0447 

104-458 

1 100-56 

3J1  25 

868  31 

6 0900 

142-10 

20^17.50 

•15-25 

T808-15 

11-1677 

105-343 

112-2-21 

4^35 

881  41 

6-1209 

142  94 

207025 

45-5 

lt)25  07 

11-2914 

106  099 

1139  06 

3375 

884  69 

6 9196 

143  73 

2083  00 

45  75 

1 64:1*80 

1 1-4159 

l(M)-ei4 

1158- 

34 

JK)7-09 

6 3000 

144-51 

2116- 

46* 

1881  60 

11*5400 

1O7-0OO 

1173  06 

34  25 

921-32 

6 3901 

14.5-30 

2139  06 

48  25 

1880  02 

11-6607 

108385 

11IN425 

345 

934-82 

84010 

146  08 

218-2-25 

18  s 

1898  23 

11*7039 

100  170 

1207-56 

34  75 

848  49 

6*5869 

1 16-07 

2185  56 

46*75 

1716*54 

11-9904 

100' 050 

1225- 

35 

8<)2n 

6*0813 

147*66 

2200- 

-17- 

17:1494 

12*0489 

11(7741 

1242-50 

35*25 

875*01 

8-7771 

148  44 

2232  56 

47-25 

17.5345 

12-1767 

1 1 1 -327 

126(t-94 

35-5 

888-00 

6*0736 

148-33 

2256  95 

47» 

1772-05 

] 2*3050 

112-312 

127800 

35-75 

i(Xi:v79 

6-0707 

1.50  01 

2280  00 

47-75 

1790-70 

12-4350 

113007 

1286* 

38- 

1017-08 

7'06«e 

I50M 

2304- 

48 

180950 

12-5664 

To  ^nti  thf  nrta  of  a cirtit  in  infnare  feet  t having  p5''^n,  its  diameter  in  inches. 

Riri.R.  Divide  Uie  square  of  the  diameter  in  inchi‘8,  by  1K3*346.  The  quotient  ia  the  area  in 
.square  feet. 

ExampU.  25  inc.  diameter  squared  r=  625  drcular  inchea  area,  -f.  lft)'346  = 3*4oas  square  feet. 

Sliding  Rule,  f ^ Diam.  of  circle  inchca^ 1B3-34  Exum  le  ^ 1^3-34 

slide  inverted,  j Dium.  of  circle  inches.  Area  square  feet-  ^ 3 25  inc.  ciia  ;>400 

Or  the  lines  C und  D will  form  a complete  table  of  diameters  and  areas  when  the  slider  is  set  thus : 
C 3u  Are»«iu.r.f.!et.  £ 

D^  55  inches. 

4.  B 


Sliding  Rule.  ^ 


C 15  squ.ft.  22 

24  52*6  me.  63*4. 
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Cimiinf. 

Area. 

Oism. 

Aru. 

Circumf. 

Area. 

Diaaa. 

Arm. 

Inches. 

CireuUr  iac- 

lochn. 

Square  inc 

Squaic  feet. 

lacbea. 

Circular  iae. 

Ipchaa. 

Square  inc. 

Square  feet. 

339806 

UFso 

182840 

13-008 

189  28 

363(406 

00-35 

^1-04“ 

19-700 

16937 

2352-36 

48-5 

184745 

19-030 

190*07 

3660-35 

OUA 

2874-75 

19884 

16315 

48  75 

1866-55 

12*063 

190  85 

3600-56 

0074 

289858 

90-130 

I53'04 

9101- 

40* 

1B85'74 

13-005 

191-04 

3721- 

61- 

29-22-47 

90-305 

164-73 

9426-50 

49-35 

1906-03 

13-235 

199-43 

3761-50 

61-35 

2946  47 

90-463 

166SI 

9460  35 

495 

1924-43 

13-304 

193-31 

3782-35 

61s 

297O57 

20838 

156-39 

247^*uo 

49-75 

194331 

13-400 

193-00 

3813-08 

61-75 

2994-77 

20-707 

157-0(1 

2500- 

50* 

1963-40 

13-635 

194-78 

3844- 

62- 

301987 

20*966 

157-im 

2626-00 

50-35 

198310 

13-772 

196-58 

3875‘M 

69-35 

304:147 

21-135 

16865 

255U'2S 

o0*a 

2612-00 

13-000 

196-35 

^900*85 

62  s 

306798 

21-305 

169-44 

2573  5« 

60-75 

2022-84 

14  047 

197-13 

3937-58 

02-75 

300955 

21  470 

16033 

2001- 

61- 

2042  S3 

14-100 

197-03 

3969- 

03 

311735 

21-048 

IGl-oi 

262650 

61-35 

2062-00 

14  330 

108-71 

T0(K458 

63  35 

3142xki 

21-690 

161-73 

266235 

61-5 

20«3o7 

14  406 

199-40 

4032-35 

63-5 

3166-03 

21 -nos 

169-56 

2678-00 

51  75 

210334 

14  007 

90(438 

4064-08 

63-75 

3191-01 

22 100 

163-36 

2704- 

69- 

213:4  73 

14-748 

901-00 

4096- 

64- 

39I600 

22*340 

164-15 

2730-00 

62-35 

2144-19 

14-800 

901  85 

412808 

64-35 

3-34217 

22  aia 

164-03 

2766-35 

625 

216475 

16033 

202-83 

4KX425 

04  a 

3-20745 

22-001 

Kw*79 

2789-56 

69  75 

2186-43 

15  178 

203-43 

419958 

04  75 

3992  m 

22*bo7 

16650 

2809- 

53 

2206-18 

16-331 

904-30 

4926 

65- 

3318-31 

23  044 

167-33 

2836-56 

63  35 

222734 

16-480 

904  00 

4957-56 

66-35 

3:143-88 

23*231 

16807 

236235 

635 

2-248  01 

16811 

206-77 

4290-35 

66-5 

3:169"55 

23-400 

16866 

2889  06 

6375 

2269*08 

16-757 

206-50 

4393-08 

66-75 

3.19o’a3 

23-570 

168  05 

2916 

64 

2290  33 

15*004 

207-35 

4356- 

66- 

342110 

93  758 

170  46 

2943  00 

64-35 

2311-48' 

16853 

908-13 

4389-os 

66-35 

3447-16 

23-030 

17J-3S 

2U7I)'!U 

54  s 

2332*83 

16-300 

906-03 

442935 

66  s 

:i4"J33 

94-130 

179  00 

2997-58 

64  75 

236438 

16-540 

909-70 

4466  50 

66  75 

319930 

24*301 

172-73 

3025 

55- 

2376-83 

I0-4W 

210-40 

4489- 

67- 

iij2u*6a 

24404 

173-57 

3062-50 

66-35 

2397-48 

16849 

911-87 

462950 

6735 

366281 

94607 

174-36 

308035 

a5'5 

241933 

16  800 

912-88 

4666-30 

07-5 

3578-47 

24850 

17614 

3108-06 

66-75 

2441  07 

16-053 

219-84 

469(480 

07-75 

3606-03 

25*03a 

176^3 

3136 

nCy 

246301 

17104 

213-03 

4624 

68- 

3631  SO 

25  330 

17671 

3164-00 

5635 

248685 

17357 

914-41 

4668  00 

68-35 

366843 

95-406 

177*0 

3192  35 

66-5 

2507-10 

17411 

916-30 

469935 

68-5 

3686  38 

26-503 

178  33 

3220*58 

66  76 

2696-43 

17*503 

21608 

4726  50 

6875 

3712-33 

25-770 

17907 

3249- 

57* 

2551*76 

17'731 

216-77 

4761- 

69- 

3739-38 

25067 

179-86 

:H77'-‘ 

57  35 

26  74-10 

17'»70 

217-58 

4796  58 

3766  43 

2t{  lae 

18604 

3306-j, 

57'S 

266473 

18-033 

218-34 

483(435 

OPa 

3793-07 

96-au 

181-43 

333o'u*j 

57 

2619-55 

18-n» 

2)013 

4866-08 

(ie-75 

382181 

26asa 

18231 

3364- 

20-l2*o« 

210  01 

4900- 

70- 

3848-45 

26-735 

18300 

3393  ue 

6835 

2601 -DO 

lll*50f. 

■2-20-78 

4935-08 

70-35 

3876  00 

96817 

183-78 

3422-35 

685 

2*>87 

IB-(j05 

2:>l*4« 

4970-35 

70-5 

396363 

27-108 

184-57 

3461-50 

68-75 

27  loss 

1 (rt’SiJS' 

‘22-J-37 

6066  58 

70-75 

3931-38 

27-301 

186  35 

3481- 

."i9- 

oyw'OT 

IHiiWi 

'2-23  05 

6041- 

71- 

396910 

27-404 

186-14 

361650 

50*15 

2757-ltt 

19-147 

223-84 

6070-58 

7135 

398713 

27-OS6 

18633 

3640-35 

59  s 

378051 

224-83 

6119-35 

71*4 

4015-15 

27005 

187-71 

3570*06 

59-75 

28)»-03 

19-473 

226-41 

6148  08 

71-75 

404388 

28878 

188  50 

3606 

60 

2897-43 

19-035 

29610 

6184- 

72- 

4071  *so 

28*974 

To find  the  titU  of  a Mouarc  wkick  iciU  have  the  iamc  area  at  a circU  of  a giotn  diameter. 

Ri  le.  Multiply  tb«  diameter  oftbo  giveo  circle  by  the  const&ot  decioMd  *se6SS0e.  The  pro- 
duct irill  be  the  aide  of  the  equivalent  fsqiiare. 

J A 39  Side  of  eqiiivalept  wquare.  ^ square  70. 

I B 44  Diameter  of  the  circle. 


Sliding  rule.  | 


B 44 


circle  70  diain. 


Tbc  rule  being  thue  set,  the  lines  A and  B will  form  a table  showing  the  diameters  of  all  circles, 
and  the  sides  of  their  equiralent  squares.  Or  it  may  be  done  by  tbc  lines  C and  D,  thus : 


Sliding  mie.  | g 


ro 


65 


D Diam.  of  crrolc.  Side  of  equiralent  oquareK 


Ejntm. 


70 


66. 


D okIc  79  diam.  square  70. 
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C'ircumf. 

Alta. 

Dlam. 

A«. 

Circumf. 

Arc^ 

Diam. 

Area. 

Inchei. 

Circular  Inc. 

InchfCa. 

Square  ioc. 

Siquarc  ^rt 

Inchon 

Cncular  inc- 

Inchn. 

Square  inc 

Square  fart. 

.522O00 

72  93 

4410983 

28-471 

276*06 

74:1000 

86  25 

5)442  63 

-IO-674 

227’ 70 

.52,56-95 

725 

4128-95 

28-608 

271-75 

7482-95 

865 

5876-55 

40*600 

22H-U 

5202  50 

72  75 

4156-77 

28-806 

272-53 

7525-56 

4X5-73 

.'59 19-56 

41*046 

220-34 

53241- 

73- 

4185-30 

29006 

273-39 

75«)- 

417- 

54)44-86 

41-989 

2;ioia 

5305-56 

73  95 

4214-10 

29-985 

274-10 

7612-58 

87-25 

5078-8B 

41-590 

2:10  ei 

5402-95 

73  s 

4242-09 

29-405 

274  89 

7606  26 

876 

)X)1390 

41-736 

231  09 

5-L30-O0 

73-75 

4271  93 

20-805 

275-67 

77<H)*oo 

87  75 

8047*01 

41-887 

232  49 

5470- 

74- 

434)0«t 

29-807 

276-40 

7744- 

88- 

rxMi'i-ia 

42-937 

233  96 

5513*00 

74  95 

4320-95 

30  009 

277-25 

77«!06 

88*96 

611673 

42-4  77 

23404 

5554)-  95 

74  s 

435010 

30-979 

278-oa 

71B295 

885 

6151-43 

42-718 

2:4-4  83 

5.W7*6o 

74-75 

4388  40 

30-475 

278-82 

7876-ao 

4)8-76 

8mi-34 

42-860 

2.‘ki  6-2 

5025- 

7iV 

4417*so 

.30-680 

270-80 

7021- 

4W 

e-221-14 

43  909 

2.3(S  40 

5002-  66 

75  36 

444737 

3U‘8»4 

28<130 

71MJ.5  66 

89  96 

0**2.5«14 

43-445 

23--I0 

5700-35 

75-5 

447607 

31*090 

2411-17 

84)10-25 

8^l5 

6201-24 

43-688 

237  tw 

5736-08 

75-75 

4506-08 

31-900 

2}i]-oe 

8055-06 

4X4  75 

^328  43 

4,3-034 

23i<-76 

S77fi- 

76 

4536-40 

31*600 

24)2-74 

8100- 

00- 

6.361-73 

44-179 

2:40  55 

allH’Oo 

70  25 

4560-36 

31-711 

2a3-53 

8145-oe 

lX)-93 

4B07-J2 

44*434 

240*33 

.54152-93 

70‘5 

4506-35 

.31  010 

21t4-3i 

8180*36 

90-6 

ai3261 

44071 

241  19 

.54190  58 

70-73 

4626  44 

32-198 

2a5-l0 

8235-m 

1«»7S 

6-168-20 

44  818 

241-90 

.5020- 

77- 

4656-63 

32-338 

28.5  84 

8281- 

01- 

45-166 

242  00 

5007  50 

77-95 

468601 

32-548 

2iHi07 

8:120*66 

01-95 

6531)87 

45-414 

24.3-47 

6000-25 

77* 

4717'3o 

32-750 

287  *6 

tt)72-95 

91-5 

6575-55 

45-064 

244 -M 

6045  08 

77*73 

474778 

.32-971 

mi2A 

8418-06 

01  75 

8H1 1-63 

45  813 

24.'>  04 

0004- 

78- 

4778-36 

.33-193 

24W-03 

8464- 

02 

88-17-61 

46-164 

^45-83 

01 23- 00 

741-95 

•180004 

33  30C 

28U81 

a51(h)6 

92  95 

6683-70 

46.15 

2-Ui-69 

0102-36 

78  s 

4aS089 

33-610 

200- 00 

8.'i56-25 

92  6 

8720-06 

46667 

247*40 

0201-66 

711-73 

4870-70 

33-825 

291*38 

8<J02-6g 

4)2  75 

875844 

48*sdo 

24H  19 

6241- 

70- 

4001-07 

34-039 

202-17 

4tt(40- 

03 

8792  01 

47-173 

210-07 

624in-3« 

?J-33 

4032-74 

34-265 

202-05 

4X8)5  56 

0.3-25 

(»129*4A 

47-497 

240-70 

6320-95 

70-6 

4W{3di 

:14-479 

2t«*74 

874295 

93-5 

88rrfVi5 

47*662 

2j0.14 

6800-00 

70-75 

4005-18 

.34*689 

25M-63 

8780-O6 

03  75 

85K12-01 

47-037 

2.7 1-33 

0100- 

110 

5026-55 

34-007 

295-31 

81t30- 

94* 

(X)39-78 

48-193 

2.‘i2ii 

6140- 00 

00-35 

50511-01 

X5  125 

20610 

04  95 

4X176-74 

48.48 

2*i2-oo 

64410-95 

ao-5 

5080-58 

35344 

200-68 

81*3036 

04  5 

71)13  80 

48  707 

25368 

0520-66 

no- 75 

5121  94 

35-904 

20707 

K)77-38 

1)4-75 

7050-86 

48-065 

254-47 

6561- 

81- 

515.3  00 

a5-705 

298-43 

W125- 

05- 

704X1-92 

40-994 

2T>a  35 

6601-50 

ill  95 

5184  85 

36-000 

200-24 

8072*60 

95  26 

7125-66 

49*483 

2r)(r04 

6642  95 

111-5 

6216-81 

36-998 

3(K)-o2 

0120  95 

95-6 

7183  03 

40-743 

64KB  06 

61-75 

5248-80 

436*460 

.300-81 

9 168  00 

05  75 

7200-38 

50*004 

2.57-01 

6724 

82- 

5281-09 

36-074 

301-59 

0216- 

06- 

7238*96 

50  965 

250-40 

67O.VO6 

82  25 

531397 

36-898 

302-38 

0264-08 

98  96 

7275-88 

50-598 

250-18 

fiiM.K>-86 

82-5 

«5345'flS 

37-199 

.303  16 

0312  95 

9(5  6 

7313-89 

50790 

25.0  07 

6047- 00 

82-75 

.5378  06 

37-348 

303-96 

9:kio6o 

7361-77 

51-054 

200-76 

6H89- 

as- 

.54 10-61 

37-574 

304-73 

0400 

07 

7341981 

51*318 

201  34 

41<l34)-5fl 

03  35 

544.3-23 

37900 

.305-52 

045758 

97  23 

742705 

51-583 

20239 

0072-95 

as-5 

5475-90 

.38  098 

304)31 

9506  25 

076 

74lXi  18 

51*849 

2lC4it 

7014-06 

as75 

5506*83 

38950 

307*09 

9.55.5  DC 

97  75 

7504  53 

52-115 

2(i.TttO 

7056- 

84- 

.5541-77 

38  485 

.30788 

‘.XX  44- 

IMI 

7542  86 

52  389 

20  1-08 

701W-06 

04-36 

5574-81 

38-714 

308  66 

9653  06 

98  96 

;.>Hl  50 

52648 

2<i5-4« 

7144)- 95 

84-5 

5607-94 

38-944 

300-45 

0702-25 

4)8  5 

7829*10 

52-91 7 

200-95 

71H2-50 

84  75 

5641  17 

.34)175 

31023 

975 1*50 

08-75 

76,58*06 

53-186 

20/-O4 

7225- 

85- 

5674*60 

39*400 

.311^)9 

0801 

99- 

760709 

53-456 

20789 

7267  so 

85  95 

5707-93 

30838 

311  80 

i>a50-56 

99-26 

77:xi6i 

5.3-726 

2C>ltei 

7:1 10- 25 

85-5 

5741-40 

39  871 

31259 

91>00-26 

99  6 

777^®* 

53087 

200.39 

7^kk3-(Hj 

85-75 

577^08 

40106 

31337 

9050  06 

99-76 

"81 4-76 

54  268 

270-19 

73PO- 

86- 

54X18-80 

40-339 

314  18 

lOOlM)* 

1-  100- 

7853-99 

54-549 

i IS  2 
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[part  I. 


TABLE  OF  DIVISORS  FOR  tALCULATINO  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  MATTF.R  IN 
SQUARE  PRISMS,  CYLINDERS,  OR  SPHERES,  BY  THE  SLIDING  RULE. 

Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Southern  calculated  a series  of  numbers  to  form  a concise 
table,  which  is  engraved  at  the  back  of  the  Soho  rule,  to  serve  as  theorems  for  the 
mensuration  df  solid  bodies.  'ITic  solidities  of  regular  bodies  will  be  represented 
by  the  products  which  are  obtained  by  multiplying  three  of  their  principal  di- 
mensions together,  viz.,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ; and  then,  by  dividing 
those  products  by  suitable  divisors,  the  quotients  will  express  the  solidities  in  any 
terms  that  may  be  required  (sec  p.  550). 

For  instance,  suppose  a cylimler  to  be  2 feet  diameter,  and  5 feet  lon^ ; its  rapacity  will  be 
(2  ft.  diaro.  squared  c=  4 circular  feet  area,  » 5 ft.  lon^  =)  20  cylindriciil  feet.  If  it  is  required  to 
express  that  capacity  in  cubic  feet,  we  must  divide  the  20  cylindrical  feet  by  i*^3D.  (because  one 
cubic  foot  is  et|ual  to  that  number  of  cylindrical  feet,)  and  wc  bare  15*706  cubic  feet.  Or,  instead  of 
diridin^,  multiplying  by  the  decimal  number  *7834  (which  is  the  reciprocal  of  1*2732)  w ill  i^ire  the 
same  result  in  cubic  feet;  l>ecause  one  cyliiidrical  foot  is  equal  to  that  fraction  of  a square  foot. 

By  means  of  the  lines  of  sqiiai'es  and  roots,  C and  D,  on  the  sliding  rule,  we 
can,  at  one  operation,  multiply  the  square  of  a number  by  any  other  number,  and 
then  divide  tlie  product  by  a third  number,  so  as  to  obtain  the  quotient  without 
any  necessity  for  observing  or  recording,  either  the  square  or  the  intermediate  pro- 
duct. This  property  has  been  already  explained,  p.  550,  and  it  is  a great  con- 
venience in  saving  time,  and  avoiding  errors. 

To  perform  the  calculation,  all  the  four  Hues  of  the  Soho  slidin|r  mle  arc  used  at  once,  thus; 
The  proper  dtrisor  being  found  on  the  line  A,  the  slider  must  be  set,  so  that  the  leng:th  of  the  cylinder 
uu  B,  will  correspond  with  that  dinsor  on  A ; then  the  diameter  of  the  C}'linder  being  found  on  the 
lincD,  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  will  stand  opposite  to  it  on  the  line  C. 

^ A Divisor  1*273 A Divisor  1*273 

Soho  Sliding  Rule,  J B Length  of  cylinder  feet.  A'jtrmp/c  ® Length  5 feet, 
all  four  lines.  j C Content  of  cylinder  cubic  feet.  “ * C 15  ?09  cubic  feet. 

V D l>iamcter  of  cylinder'feet  t)™  ‘Z  feetdiameter. 

The  rule  being  thus  set,  it  forms  a complete  taltic  of  the  contents  of  all  cylinders  which  are  of  the 
same  length,  but  of  different  diameters;  for  opposite  to  any  diameter  on  D,  the  cubic  contents  will  be 
found  on  C.  Or  the  rule  may  be  set  as  follows,  and  then  it  will  form  a complete  table  of  the  contents 
of  all  cylinders  nhich'are  of  the  same  diameter,  but  of  ditferent  lengths,  for  opposite  to  any  length  ou 
the  line  B,  will  be  the  content  on  the  line  A. 


Content  of  cylinder  cubic  feet. 

A 

I.V706  cubic  feet. 

Soho  Sliiliog  Rule, 
all  four  lines. 

Length  of  cylinder  in  feet. 
Divisor  1*273 

Ejraniple.  ® 

5 feet  lung. 
Divisor  1*273 

£)  t>Wieter~or^liiider  feet.  D Diameter  2 feet. 


The  operation  of  the  divisors  being  now  explained,  w'e  may  proceed  to  state 
how  they  arc  arranged  in  the  table  which  is  engraved  at  the  back  of  the  rule. 
The  different  titles,  Cubic  feet,  Cubic  inches,  AVatcr  pounds,  Cast  iron  lbs.,  &c., 
along  the  ton  of  the  tabic,  denote  the  terms  in  which  the  contents  of  solids  will 
be  expresses,  when  they  are  calculated  by  means  of  the  divisors  which  are  ar- 
ranged under  each  title. 

The  different  columns  marked  FF,  FI,  and  II,  under  each  title,  denote  the 
particular  divisors  which  arc  to  be  used  in  each  case,  according  to  the  terms  in 
which  the  dimensions  of  the  solids  are  given,  as  the  data  for  the  calculation. 
Thus  FF  denotes  that  all  the  dimensions  arc  given  in  feet;  FI,  that  the  length  is 
given  in  feet,  and  the  diameter  in  inches;  and  II  denotes  tliat  all  the  dimensions 
are  given  in  inches. 
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Table  of  Dhisors  for  calculating  Ihe  solidities  or  xceights  of  square  prisms, 

cylinders,  or  globes. 


SolMlity  tn 

8alUlity  in 

tVuter  poutxU, 

Cast  iron 

lb.. 

U'rought  iron  Ibi. 

cubic  feet. 

cnbic  iach««. 

* eubk  fool  63'A  lb«. 

a cubic  f4Mt  4<V0  Iba. 

a cubic  foot  4tt5  Ibi. 

•n 

2 

II 

Kl 

» 

KF 

FI 

.1 

rr 

FI 

II 

FF  I FI 

11 

Squares. . 

1-  1 144 

172« 

-08333 

1- 

tllO 

2*304 

27*648 

i 

00293 

•39 

3.84 

*002069  ‘9000 

3-363 

Cvlinden 

1 373, 183  3 

2200 

•1061 

1-973 

-09037 

2-933 

^•903 

■00983 

-4074 

4889 

-0096951  *378 

4'336 

Globes . . . 

)»1  — 

aioo 

— 

1 01 

-03056 

52-804 

•00424 

— 

"■334 

-003988*  — 

6*805 

S|>erific  gravity  1 

grav.  7‘9 

Specific  grav.  7’76j 

Solid*. 

Ijcsd  lbs.  1 

a cubic  foot  710  iba.  | 

t'appcr  tba. 
a cubic  foot  555  Ifaa. 

Hns>  lb«. 

A cubic  foot  525  Ibft. 

Stone  Iba. 

a cubic  foot  165  Iba. 

Brick  lb*. 

a cubic  foot  1 26  lb*. 

FF 

FI 

If 

I FF 

FI 

1 

1 " 

FF 

FI 

II 

FF 

FI 

n 

FF 

FI 

11 

Squares . . 
Cyliadera. 
Olobss... 

*00141 

*00179 

.0090^ 

-2028 

,.2589| 

2434 

3- 099 

4- 048 

•00180  250.S 

’00999*3004 

•00344'  — 

.3-114 

3-964 

.T946 

•0019 

*00343 

-00364 

•2743 

*3493 

3- 991 

4- 191 

(i-986: 

'00645 

*00821 

-00123 

-039 

1*183; 

11-148 

14-193 

21-999 

‘008 

*01019 

*01598 

1-139 
1-466  j 

lii 

1 Spec.grav.  1 1 -so  | S|>er.  grav.  6*89  ' 

1 Specific  grav.  H-4  1 

1 S|iecific  grav.  2*48  | 

[ .S|>ecitic  gravity  2.  | 

ITie  three  different  lines  of  the  table  are  marked  at  the  hef^inning  with  the 
words  Squares,  Cylinders,  and  Globes,  to  denote  what  kind  of  solid  each  divisor  is 
applicable  to.  The  principal  divisors  in  the  above  table  are  obtained  in  the 
following  manner  (a) : 

Tlic  thre®  divisors  in  llic  column  marked  FF,  under  llic  title  of  cubic  feet,  are  to  be  used  in 
cMiteA  when  a11  Otc  dimcnaloiis  df  tlic  solids  arc  p\'cn  in  foot,  and  their  solidities  arc  rc(|uircd  in  (nibic 
feet.  The  product  which  is  oht.'uned  in  such  coses  by  multiplying  the  three  dimensious  toji^ether, 
will  represent  the  solidities  of  the  dilferent  solids  in  dilferent  terms,  viz  , in  cubic  feet,  if  the  solid 
is  a s(]uarc  pri.sm ; or  in  cylindrical  feet,  if  it  is  a cylinder ; or  in  spherical  feet,  if  it  is  a flobe.  The 
several  divisors  must  lie  adapted  to  rcilucc  all  those  ditferent  dencHiiinatinns  to  cubic  feet ; and  they 
arc  the  number  of  cubic  ^t,  cylindrical  feet,  or  spherical  feet,  which  arc  equal  to  one  cubic  f«x>t. 
Thus,  The  divisor  fur  square  prisms  is  I , because  no  reduction  is  rctjuired.  The  dlvis«ir  for  cylinders 
is  r97S94,  for  that  mimlicr  of  cylindrical  feet  are  contained  in  one  cubic  foot.  The  divisor  for 
spheres  is  l ooOM,  for  that  numlicr  of  spherical  feet  make  one  cubic  foot. 

Tlie  three  divisors  in  the  column  marked  II,  under  the  title  of  Cubic  inches,  are  the  same  num« 
bers  as  the  almve,  being  the  number  of  cubic  inches,  cylindrical  inches,  or  spherical  inches,  which  are 
equal  to  one  cubic  inch. 

The  two  divisors  marked  FI,  under  the  title  of  Cubic  feet,  an*  to  be  used  for  square  prUma 
or  cylinders,  when  llieir  lengths  l>cing  given  in  feet,  and  their  other  dimensions  in  inches,  their 
solidities  arc  required  in  cubic  feet.  In  such  cases  the  product's  which  are  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  three  dimensious  together,  will  express  the  solidities  in  ditferent  terms,  via.  The  solidities  of 
square  prisms  will  be  expreMed  in  square  inch  feet,  that  is,  square  prisms  one  inch  square  and  one 
foot  long.  And  the  solidities  of  cylinders,  in  cylindrical  inch  feet,  that  is,  cylinders  one  inch  diameter, 
and  one  foot  long  The  divisors  are  Idd,  which  is  the  niimlicr  of  square  inch  feet  in  ooc  cubic  foot. 
And  1h3'340,  which  is  the  number  of  cvlindrical  inch  feet  in  one  aibic  foot. 

The  three  divisors  marked  II  umler  the  title  of  Cubic  feet,  arc  to  be  used  when  all  the  dimeu> 
sions  are  given  in  inches,  and  the  solidities  are  required  in  cubic  feet.  The  product  of  the  multi* 
plication  of  the  three  dimensions  will  then  give  the  solidities  in  cubic  inches,  cylindrical  inches,  or 
spherical  inches.  The  divisor  for  sipiare  prisms  is  I7'i8  cubic  inches  in  a cubic  toot.  For  cylinders 
2200‘1A  cylindrical  inches  in  a cubic  foot.  And  for  globes  3.'I00’23  spherical  inches  in  a cubic  foot. 

The  two  dvisors  marked  FI,  under  the  title  Cubic  inches,  are  to  be  iiso<l  when  the  lengths  are 
given  in  feet,  and  the  other  dimensions  in  inches,  and  the  solidities  arc  required  iu  cubic  inches.  The 
divisor  for  square  prisms  is  *06333,  because  that  decimal  portion  of  a square  inch  is  equal  to  one 

(a)  Tlie  above  table  of  divisors  was  calculated  by  the  author,  and  it  is  more  complete  and  exact 
than  the  tabic  usually  engraved  at  the  back  of  the  slicing  rule. 
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cubic  inch.  And  the  divisor  for  cylinders  is  -1081,  for  that  portion  of  a cylindrical  iacb  foot  is  equal 
to  one  cubic  inch. 

The  divisors  for  cylinders  are  1 ’27324  times  the  corresponding  divisors  for 
square  prisms,  under  the  same  title  and  denomination ; and  the  divi.sors  for  globes 
arc  1 •90988  times  the  corresponding  divisors  for  square  pri.sms.  Or  the  divisors 
for  globes  are  1’6  times  the  corresponding  divisors  for  cylinders.  The  divisors 
which  are  marked  FI  under  each  title,  arc  144'  times  the  corresponding  divisor 
marked  FF  under  the  same  title ; and  the  divisors  II  are  12  times  the  corresitonding 
divisors  FI ; consequently  those  marked  II  are  1728  times  those  marked  FF. 

Tlie  divisors  which  are  placed  under  the  different  titles  of  Water,  Cast  iron, 
&e.  are  to  find  the  weight,  in  pounds  avoirdupois,  of  different  solids  composed  of 
those  substances.  Those  divisors  which  arc  marked  FF,  arc  the  number  of  cubic 
feet,  cylindrical  feet,  or  spherical  feet  of  each  substance,  that  will  weigh  one 
pound.  The  divisors  marked  FI  are  the  number  of  square  inch  feet,  or  cylin. 
drical  inch  feet  of  eacli  substance,  that  will  weigh  one  pound.  And  the  divisors 
marked  II,  are  the  number  of  cubic  inches,  cylindrical  inches,  or  spherical  inches, 
of  each  substance,  that  will  weigh  one  pound. 

For  instaoce,  a cubic  foot  of  water  weiglis  62'«  pounds ; and  under  tbe  title  Water,  the  diriaors 
Ri&rked  FF  4ro  as  follows;  ‘OiOof  a cubic  foot  of  uater  urctj'hs  one  pound  (tkat  is,  a pouud  of  water  is 
= ■016  of  a cubic  foot);  '09037  of  a cj'lindrical  foot  wei^^hs  one  pound;  and  '030A6  of  a spherical  foot 
weighs  one  pound.  The  dicisor*  marked  FI  are  as  follows;  2*304  sqiuire  inch  feet  of  water  weigh  one 
pound;  or  2*933A  cylindrical  inch  feet  of  water  weigh  one  jiouuu.  The  dirisora  marked  II  are, 
27049  cubic  inches  of  water  weigh  one  pound;  or  35*9095  cylindrical  inches  of  water  weigh  one 
pound ; or  52*8098  spherical  inchcii  of  water  weigh  one  pound. 

The  divisors  for  calculating  the  weight  of  any  other  substance  in  pounds,  may 
be  obtained  by  dividing  the  proper  divisors  for  water  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
substance  in  question.  Or  else  by  dividing  the  proper  divisors  for  cubic  feet,  or 
cubic  inches,  by  the  weight  in  pounds,  of  a cubic  foot,  or  a cubic  inch,  of  that 
substance. 

For  iDstanoe,  the  sjiecilic  grarity  of  cast  iron  is  7*9;  that  is,  any  bulk  of  cast  iron  is  7*8  times 
the  weight  of  an  e(|ual  bulk  of  water.  And  *015  of  a cubic  foot  of  water  weigh  one  pound  ; therefore 
(*OiO~7'9ss)  *00999  of  a cubic  foot  of  cast  iron  will  weigh  one  pound;  and  that  number  is  the 
proper  dirisor  for  finding  the  weight  of  square  pri)i>ms  of  cast  iron  in  pounds,  when  all  the  dimensionK 
are  giren  in  feet:  accoidingly  it  is  marked  in  the  table.  Cast  iron  lbs,  FF,  Squares  *00929. 

In  like  manner  the  divisor  cast  iron  Ibe.  FI  c^'Hndcrs  is  (2*8885 ^ 7*8  =)  *40743.  This  diviaioQ 
may  be  performed  by  the  sliding  rule,  with  the  slfde  inverted,  thus; 

Sliding  rule,  f A 1 Divisor  for  that  sub.  A t *407  dirts. 

slide  invert^-  \ j Diris.  for  wat.  lbs.  Specific  grav.  of  sub.  **^'3  2-93wat.FI  7*9  sp.gr. 

When  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot*  or  of  a cubic  inch,  of  auy  substance  is  given  in  jiouuds,  divisors 
for  calculating  the  weights  of  solids  of  that  subetance  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  divisors  under 
the  titles  of  cubic  feet  or  cubic  inches,  by  the  weight  in  iHiniids  of  a cuUc  foot,  or  a cubic  iucb  of  that 
substance.  For  instance,  the  weiglit  of  a cubic  foot  of  cast  iron  is  (7'9  x 62*5  = ) 450  |>oumls.  The 
divisor  for  cubic  feet,  cylinder,  FI,  U 183*346  which  450  gives  ‘40743,  which  is  the  pnipcr  divisor 
for  cast  iron  cylinders.  FI,  as  before.  Or  by  the  sliding  nile  with  the  slide  inverted. 

Sliding  rule,  f A I Divisor  finr  that  sulistance.  A I *407 

slide  inverted.  ^ ^ DiviMr  for  cuIhc  feet.  Weight  of  a cubic  fwit,  lbs.  3 183*3  450lbs. 

To  explain  the  mode  of  finding  divisors  for  new  ca.ses,  we  may  suppose  that 
divisors  are  wanted  to  calculate  what  weight  of  water  in  tons  (of  2240  pounds)  will 
Ijc  contained  in  different  vessels,  all  the  dimensions  of  those  vessels  being  given  in 
feet.  The  products  obtained  by  the  multiplications  of  the  three  dimensions,  will 
express  the  solidities  in  cubic  feet,  or  cylindrical  feet,  or  spherical  feet,  and  the  di- 
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visors  must  therefore  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet,  cylindrical  feet,  or  spherical  feet, 
which  will  weigh  one  ton,  or  pounds.  As  a cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62'5 
pounds,  we  have  (22-1.0  lbs.  -i-  C2-6  lbs.  =)  35’84  cubic  feet  of  water  wei^  a ton, 
for  the  divisor  for  square  prisms.  Or  a cylindrical  foot  of  water  weighs  •t9'o87 
)K>unds  i therefore  (22R)  lbs.  ■—  i;)'087  lbs.  =)  +5'033  cylindrical  feet  of  water 
weigh  one  ton  : this  is  the  divisor  for  cylinders.  And  a spherical  foot  of  water 
weighs  3‘2‘7iS  pounds  ; hence  (22 H>  lbs.  3‘2’725  lbs.  =)  ()8‘449  spherical  feet  of 

water  weigh  a ton  : this  is  the  divisor  for  globes. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  divisors  which  will  ^vc  the  weight  of  bodies  in  tons, 
must  be  224U  times  those  divisors  which  will  give  their  weight  in  pounds ; or  for 
hundred  weights  112  times,  &c.  Hence  to  obtain  divisors  for  calculating  the  weights 
of  bodies  in  tons,  or  in  hundred  weights,  wc  have  only  to  multiply  the  numbers  in 
the  table  by  2240  lbs.  or  by  112  lbs.  Example.  The  divisor  for  the  weight  of 
cylindei's  of  water  FF  in  pounds,  is  -016;  this  multiplied  by  2240  lbs.  is  = 35-84 
for  the  divisor  for  the  weight  of  cylinders  of  water,  FF,  in  tons,  as  before. 

Examples  of  the  use  qf  the  table  of  divisors.  A cylindrical  piston-rod  of 
wrought  iron  being  S J inches  diameter  and  9 feet  long,  how  many  pounds  will  it 
weigh  ? The  divisor  for  this  case  is  -378  according  to  the  table  ; for  the  solid  being  a 
cylinder,  the  required  divisor  must  be  in  the  middle  line,  of  the  three  horizontal 
lines  of  the  tabic ; and  it  will  be  under  the  head  of  Wrought  iron,  in  the  column  FI, 
because  tlie  length  of  the  cylinder  is  given  in  feet,  whilst  its  diameter  is  in  inches. 
'Hie  divisor  may  be  taken  on  the  line  A thus,  and  the  rule  will  form  a table  show- 
ing the  weight  of  every  different  diameter,  when  the  length  is  9 feet. 


Soho  Sliding  Rule, 
ail  four  lines. 


c ^ 

‘37»  divisor. 

IB 

9 feet  long. 

1C 

292  poundn  weight. 

fl5“ 

3*  6 inches  diameter. 

(without  altering  the  slider.) 

2H-  ]Ktunds.  251  poqpds. 

3 inc.  diam.  3‘  SS  inc.  dianv 


Or  the  divisor  may  be  taken  on  tlie  Hne  C thus,  and  the  rule  will  form  a table, 
showing  the  weight  corresponding  to  every  different  length,  the  diameter  being 
always  3^  inches. 


Soho  Sliding  Rule, 
all  four  liDCi. 


A 292  ponuds  weight. 

H 9 feet  long. 

C *376  divi*«)r. 

I)  3*s  iDches  diameter. 


J .321  pounds.  ^ 259  pounds. 
(10  feet  long.  8 feet  long, 

(without  altering  the  slider.) 


Gage  poinit  for  the  eliding  rule.  If  tb«  square  root  of  any  dirisor  is  taken  upon  the  Hoe  D> 
it  will  point  nut  the  same  resdt  upon  the  Hne  C (w  g,  as  the  dirisor  itself  does  upm  the  Hoee  A or 
C or  fl.  The  square  roots  of  dirisuni  are  called  gage  points  j for  iostaoce,  the  square  root  of  l'S73 
is  1‘iae,  which  is  the  gage  point  corresponding  to  the  dii  isor  1-279,  and  may  be  used  thus  on  the 
line  D. 

Sliding  / C Length  of  cylinder  ft.  Content  of  cy  linder  cubic  ft-  £r-  ^ 5 ft.  long.  15*706  cub.  ft. 

Rule.  1 DGage  point  ri3  or3*a7.  Diameter  of  cylioiler  in  feet.  I>  l*is  g.  p (iiani. 

When  the  rule  U thus  set,  it  fonns  a table  for  all  cylinders  which  arc  of  ditferent  diameters,  but 
of  the  same  length ; for  oppoeite  to  any  diameter  on  D,  the  content  will  be  found  on  C. 

If  the  slider  is  inrerted  and  set  as  follows,  then  the  rule  will  form  a taUe  of  the  correspondiDr 
lengths  and  diameters  of  a number  of  cylinders,  which  will  hare  the  same  content  that  is  pointed 
out  by  the  gage  point  j for  opposite  to  any  diameter  on  D will  be  the  requisite  length  on  g. 

SHdii^  Rule,  f g CoatentofcyliDdcrcub.ft.  Length  of  cylinder  in  ft.  g 15-706  cub.ft.  5ft-long. 

slide  inrerted.  ^ p Gage  point  1‘13  or  3'97  Diameter  <k c)'Under  ft  D I '13  g.  p.  2ft.^iaro. 

For  instance,  in  the  above  example,  a cylinder  1 foot  diameter  must  be  20  feet  long,  in  mder  to 
contain  15'706  cubic  foot;  or  a cylinder  3 feet  diameter  would  require  to  be  2-Sa  feet  long. 
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If  It  is  required  to  find  tbe  product  which  reeulu  from  the  multiplication  of  the  three  diroen* 
siuoB  of  the  solklt  it  may  be  found  on  the  Hne  (},  opposite  to  1 on  the  line  D;  in  the  above  case,  that 
product  is  the  solidity  of  the  cylinder  expressed  in  cylindrical  feet. 

Note.  Instead  of  tahin^c  the  square  root  of  the  dirisor  fur  a gaj^e  point  on  the  line  D,  ire  may 
take  the  square  root  of  ten  times  that  divisor,  and  it  will  giro  the  same  results;  this  will  be  apparent 
by  trial  with  the  rule;  the  square  root  of  I2‘73  ia  and  opptwite  to  that  number  on  the  line  D, 
we  shall  find  15*708  on  C or  g,  which  is  the  same  result  as  is  opposite  to  the  other  icfa^  point  l ias; 
because  the  scries  of  numbers  on  the  line  C or  are  twice  repeated.  (See  tabic,  p.  5n9>) 

To  calculate  the  solidities  of  rectangular  prwnSf  such  as  planks  of  wood,  or 
flat  bars  of  metal,  by  the  sliding  rule  with  the  table  of  divisors.  In  these  cases  we 
must  first  calculate  the  proper  size  for  a square  prism,  whereof  the  sectional  area 
w'ould  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  rectangular  prism  in  question,  and  then  the  cal- 
culation of  its  solidity  or  w’eight  may  be  made,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a 
square  prism.  The  two  sides  of  the  rectangle  must  be  multiplied  togctlier  to 
represent  the  sectional  area  by  their  product,  and  the  square  root  of  that  product 
will  be  the  side  of  a stjuarc  which  will  have  the  same  area  as  the  i*ectanglc. 

For  instance,  a 6at  bar  2 inches  thick,  4^  broad  (2  x 4^)  s 9 square  inches,  the  square  root  of 
which  is  3 inches,  and  a square  bar  of  that  size  would  be  equiv^ent  to  the  Hat  bar.  This  may  be  done 
by  the  sliding  rule  thus: 

Sliding'  rule,  C A Large  ride  of  rectangle.  Side  of  equivalent  square.  \ where  the  same  nun:. 

slide  inverted.  / ^ Small  side  of  rectangle.  Side  of  c<iuivaleiit  square,  t o"  oon»i>ii^ 

Or  still  more  conveniently  by  the  lines  C anti  D.  The  number  representing  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  rectangle  (either  tlic  largest  or  the  smallest)  being  found  upon  one  of  tlie  lines  C or  D,  the  slider 
must  be  placed  with  that  number  eorrcs|»nding  to  the  same  number  uj>on  the  other  line.  'Fhen  the 
number  representing  the  other  side,  being  found  upon  the  line  C,  the  side  of  the  equivalent  square 
will  be  opixtsitc  to  it,  upon  the  line  L),  thus: 

Slidin  rule  f ^ I-arge  side  of  rectan,  Small  side  of  rectangle.  C 4 1 broad  2 thick. 

( 1>  Large  side  of  rectan.  Hide  of  e<jUivaJent  square.  D 4^  broatl  3s<)uarc. 

By  the  same  process  we  may  find  the  diameter  of  a circle  which  shall  have  tlic  same  area  as  that 
of  any  given  ellipsis;  whereby  an  elliptical  prism  may  be  assimilated  to  a cylinder  thus: 

sr  r 1 Conjugate  dia. of  elHps.  Transverw  diameter.  ^ C Ificon.  dia.  9trans  din. 

I ing  ru  e. ^ ^ Conjugate  dia.  of  ellips.  Diam.  of't^iaVn"ixlc^  D lOcou.dia.  I2dia.ofcir. 

To  calculate  the  solidities  of  pyramids  or  cones  liy  the  sliding  rule,  with  the 
table  of  divisors.  The  solidity  of  any  pyramid,  or  cone,  is  one-third  of  that  of  a 

f)rism,  or  cylinder,  of  the  same  base  and  vertical  height  as  the  pyramid,  or  cone; 
icncc  we  must  calculate  the  solidity,  or  weiglu,  of  a prism,  or  cylinder,  of  the 
same  base  and  vertical  height  as  the  pyramid,  or  cone,  by  the  sliding  rule,  with 
the  proper  divi-sor,  or  gage  point,  taken  from  the  table;  and  then  one-third  of  the 
result,  will  he  the  solidity,  or  weight,  of  the  pyramid,  or  cone. 

llie  solidities  of  similar  pyramids,  or  cones,  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  sides,  or 
diameters,  of  their  bases  respectively ; similar  pyramids,  or  cones,  are  those  which 
have  the  same  angle  at  the  vertex,  and  therefore  the  dimensions  of  their  l>ases, 
bear  some  constant  proportion  to  their  vertical  heights. 

'To  Jind  the  solidities  of  J'i  ustums  square  pyramids^  or  cones ; having 
given,  the  vertical  height  of  the  frustum,  its  diameter  at  the  base,  ami  its  diameter 
at  the  top;  all  the  dimensions  being  in  the  same  terms,  either  feet  or  inches,  &c. 

Ri'I.e.  Divide  the  difference  Iwtween  the  cubes  of  the  tides,  or  diameters  of  the  two  ends,  by 
the  difference  between  those  tides,  or  diiimcters ; and  multiply  the  quotient  by  one  third  nf  the  ver- 
tical height  of  the  frustum.  The  product  is  the  solidity,  which  will  be  espretwed  tii  cubic  feet,  or 
cubic  inches,  if  it  is  the  frustum  of  a square  prism ; or  in  cyliudrical  feet,  or  cylindrical  inches,  if  it  is 
a conical  frustum. 
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Soi€.  The  square  root  of  the  quotient^  vhkh  is  obtaioed  bvdiridio^  the  difference  between  the 
cubes  of  the  aidee,  or  diameters,  bf  the  difference  between  those  aides,  or  diameters,  will  be  the  diameter 
of  a square  prism,  or  of  a cylinder,  whereof  the  beiffat  bcin^  equal  to  that  of  the  fhistum,  it  will  hare 
three  times  the  st^iditf:  the  foUowin||^  rule  is  deduced  from  this  fact. 

7'o  Jind  the  diameter  of  a cylinder  'which  'will  have  the  same  solidity  as  that 
of  a ghrn  frustum  of  a pyramid  or  cone. 

Rule.  Divide  the  difference  between  the  cubes  of  the  sides,  or  diameters,  by  three  times  the 
difference  between  the  sides,  or  diameters,  and  then  cKtntct  the  square  root  of  the  quotient.  That 
root  will  be  the  diameter  of  a cylinder,  which,  bcin^  of  the  same  hei^t  as  the  frustum,  will  hare  the 
same  solidity.  The  solidity  or  weight  of  such  equivalent  prism,  or  trlioder,  may  then  be  calculated 
with  the  sHditif  rule,  by  means  of  a suitable  divisor,  or  gage  point,  selected  from  the  tables. 

Rrampte.  Suppose  a conical  frustum  to  be  6 feet  vertical  iicight ; 5 feet  diameter  at  the  base;  and 
3 feet  diameter  at  the  top.  The  cube  of  5 is  125;  from  which  d^uct  27  (the  cube  of  3),  and  Ihc 
remainder  is  9B,  for  the  difference  between  the  cul^;  divide  this  by  (three  times  2,  the  difference 
between  5 ft.  diam.  and  3 ft.  diam.  —)  6,  and  the  quotient  is  ; the  square  root  of  this  is  4'  04  feet 
for  the  diameter  of  a cylinder,  which  being  6 feet  high,  will  have  the  same  content  as  the  frustum  in 
question.  Thus  4*04  h.  dia.  squared  = IGj^  circular  feet  area,  x 6 ft.  high  = 98  cy'Hodrical  feet, 
or  X * 78M  = 7C’96  cubic  feet.  If  it  had  bwn  a frustum  of  a square  prism,  the  content  would  have 
been  98  cubic  feet. 

This  calculation  will  require  three  operations  by  the  sliding  rule;  Brst,  two  operations  to  And 
the  cube  of  the  side,  or  diameter,  of  the  baw,  and  the  cube  of  the  side,  or  diameter,  of  the  top,  thus: 

Sliding  rule,  ( U Side  or  diameter.  Cube  of  side  or  diam.  g 5 ft.  dia.  I2.*t  cube, 

slide  invert^.  \ D Side  or  diameter.  I * D 5 ft.  dia.  i 

The  difference  between  the  two  cubes  cannot  be  taken  by  the  sliding  rule ; but  it  must  be  found  by 
subtracting  the  cube  of  the  greatest  side,  or  diameter,  from  the  cube  of  the  smallest  side  or  diameter 
(thus,  1 85  — > 27  = 98);  and  also  the  difference  between  those  sides,  or  diameters,  must  be  taken ; (thus, 
5 ft.  dia.  — 3 ft.  dia.  = 2).  We  may  then  Bnd  the  side  of  an  equivalent  square  prism,  or  the  diameter 
of  an  equivalent  cylinder,  of  the  same  height  as  the  frustum,  thus: 

Sliding  rule,  ( ff  Dif- of  cubes.  3 times  dif.  of  dia.  ^ 98  dif.  cub.  (3x2^)  6. 

slide  iuvert^.  1 D I Diam.  of  cylinder.  D i 4 04  Jiaio. 

\ote.  As  the  same  numbers  are  twice  repeated  cm  the  line  (],  there  arc  two  different  results 
which  may  be  obtained  in  each  case,  by  following  the  above  precept ; and  care  roust  be  taken  to  choose 
the  right  one,  which  may  be  known  by  its  being  rather  greater  than  a mean  between  the  two  diameters 
of  the  frustum.  For  instance,  in  the  above  example,  one  6 on  the  line  g will  point  out  4*  04  ft.  diam. ; 
and  the  other  6 will  point  out  1 * ft.  diam. ; so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  mistaking  them  in  this  case, 
if  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  different  results. 

In  some  cases  of  frustums  it  is  desirable  to  know  what  would  be  the  .solidity 
of  the  whole  pyramid  or  cone,  if  it  were  completed  j and  then  the  solidity  of  the 
tip{>er  part,  or  small  pyramid,  which  is  wantiug,  being  also  calculated,  the  difference 
between  the  two  solidities  will  be  the  solidity  of  the  frustum. 

» 

To  find  the  vertical  height  of  the  complete  pi/ramid,  or  cone,  havinji'  K'''cn,  the 
vertical  height  of  the  frustum,  the  side  or  diameter  of  its  base,  and  the  side  or 
diameter  of  its  top. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  vertical  height  of  the  frustum,  by  the  side,  or  diameter  of  ita  base ; and 
divide  the  product  by  the  difference  between  the  side,  or  diameter,  of  the  base,  and  the  side,  or  diameter, 
of  the  top.  The  quotient  will  be  the  whole  height  of  the  complete  pyramid,  ur  cone. 

Ex  imple.  Suppose  a conical  frustum  to  be  6 feet  vertical  height,  6 feet  diameter  at  the  base,  aad 
3 feet  diameter  at  the  top.  Then,  S feet  diameter  at  base,  x 6 feet  high  = 30  ^ by  (5  ft.  — 3 ft.  ss ) 
2 feet  difference  of  diameters  = 15  feet,  would  be  the  height  of  the  complete  cone. 

Sliding  Rule,  / A Diameter  of  base.  Height  complete  cone.  ^ A 5 ft.  diam.  15  ft.  high. 

slide  inverted.  ( ^ Height  of  frustum.  Ditfercoce  of  diameters.  3 5 ft.  high.  2 ft.  diff. 

4 c 
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The  solidity  of  a coae^feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  1ft  feet  high,  is  as  fnliowe:  5 feet  diameter 
squared  = 25  circular  feet  area,  x (ooe-third  of  15  feet  high  ss)  5 = 125  eyliodrical  feet;  or,  if 
it  had  been  a square  priara,  the  solidity  would  have  been  125  cuUc  feet.  The  small  cone  which  is 
wanting,  is  3 feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  9 feet  high.  Therefore,  3 squared  s 9 x (one-third  of 
9 ft.  high  =)  3 = 27  c}'liDdrical  feet.  Heuce,  the  solidity  of  tl»e  frustum  must  be  125  — 27  = 9* 
cylindrical  feet;  or  9^  cubic  feet  if  it  had  been  a square  prism. 


To  find  the  solidity  of  an  ellipsoid ^ or  spheroid,  Tlie  solidity  of  an  ellipsoid 
is  two-thirds  of  that  of  its  circumscribing  cylinder;  hence,  wc  may  calculate  the 
solidity  or  weight  of  such  a cylinder  by  the  sliding  rule,  with  the  aid  of  a suitable 
divisor  or  gage  point  from  the  table  ; and  then  take  two-thirds  of  the  result,  for 
the  solidity  or  weight  of  the  ellipsoid  in  question. 

As  the  divisors  for  giubes  are  1^  times  those  ft»r  cylinders,  they  will  enable  us  to  calculate  the 
true  result  for  ellinsoids,  as  well  as  for  spheres,  at  one  operation.  The  length  of  the  axis  of  the 
ellipsoid  is  to  be  taken  on  the  line  6 C,  and  the  diameter  of  the  great  or  equatorial  circle  of  the 
ellipsoid  on  the  line  D.  Thus, 

(A  Divisor  for  a globe.  A Divia.  forcub.  ft.  FF.  I'Oi 

B Length  of  axis  of  ellipsoid.  p B 9 ft.  length  of  axis. 

C 5iolidity  or  weight  of  clllpfttid.  ^ ’ C 230  cubic  feet. 

D Equatorial  diam.  of  ellipMtd.  D 7 feet  diameter! 

Or,  if  the  square  root  of  the  divisor  is  taken  as  a gage  point  ou  the  line  D,  instead  of  the  divisor 
itself  upon  A,  then  the  rule  may  be  act  thus,  (Sec  the  table  of  gage  |X)ints,  p.  569.) 

Sliding  Rule,  f g Solidity  or  weight  of  clli;tauid.  Length  of  axis,  g 230 cb  ft.  9ft.l<>»- 

slide  inverted.  15  Ca^  pomt  for  a globe.  Uiani.  of  eijuator.  13  138  7 ft.HTa. 

To  find  the  cube  qf  any  given  number  by  the  lines  C and  D,  on  the  sliding  rule. 


id*  Rule  / ^ Number  to  be  cubed.  Cube  of  the  numlwr.  ^ C 4 numb.  64  cube. 

\D  I Number  to  be  cuUhI.  D 1 4 numb. 

Or  thus,  by  the  lines  g and  D when  the  slide  is  inverted,  which  is  the  best  method. 


Sliding  Rule,  f g Number  to  he  cubed.  Cube  of  the  number.  g 4 numb.  64  cube, 

slide  inverted.  ^ £)  Number  to  be  cubed.  1 D 4 numb.  1 


To  extract  the  cube  root  of  any  nwmber  by  the  lines  g and  D on  the  sliding 
ntlc,  with  the  slide  inverted.  This  is  done  according  to  the  last  precept,  with  the 
slider  inverted,  by  finding  the  number  whose  root  is  to  be  extracted,  upon  the  line  g, 
and  placing  it  opposite  to  1 on  the  line  D ; then  seeking  along  the  lines  g and  U, 
tor  the  place  where  the  divisions  representing  the  same  numbers  on  both  lines,  meet 
together,  those  numbers  are  the  cube  root  required.  Thus, 

Sliding  Rule,  f g Numb-  CHibe  root.!  Tins  U where  the  same  nutn-  g 64  cube.  4 root, 

slide  inverted,  i O 1 Cube  root.  J hers  on  both  lines  correspond.  * O 1 4 ro<>t. 

"SoU,  If  two  divisions  which  arc  of  the  same  value,  upon  the  Rues  g and  D,  do  not  exactly  coin- 
cide, the  coincident  point  will  be  within  the  space  between  those  two  divisions  of  the  same  value, 
which  are  nearest  to  a coincidence.  There  are  three  such  points  of  coincidence  of  similar  numbers 
along  the  lines,  one  denoting  the  cube  root  required;  the  others  the  cube  roots  of  iO  times,  and  of 
iOO  times  the  number;  care  must  be  taken  to  clioose  the  proper  root  of  the  three,  but  there  is  m»- 
thing  on  the  rule  to  point  it  out. 

The  following  precepts  show  how  the  sliding  rule  can  perform  successive 
multiplications,  and  divisions,  of  numbers  with  the  squares,  and  cubes,  of  other  num- 
bers, oy  one  operation  of  the  lines  C and  D ; or  by  all  the  four  lines  of  the  .Soho 
rule.  These  precepts  will  be  very  useful  guides  to  those  calculators  who  require  to 
adapt  the  sliding  rule  to  new  cases.  Two  precepts  arc  given  for  each  case,  to 
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show  the  process  which  must  be  gone  through,  cither  with  the  slider  direct,  or  with 
the  slider  inverted  ; and  the  calculator  can  select  that  which  is  most  suitable  to  his 
particular  purpose. 


To  square  a gwen  number^  and  muUiply  that  square  by  another  given  number, 
at  one  operation.  For  instance,  multiply  the  square  of  6 by  4. 


The  square  root  of  the  multiplicand  is  6 ; the  square  of  which  is  (6  x 6 =)  36  for  the  multipli- 
rand  itself.  The  multiplier  is  4.  And  144  is  the  resulting  product. 


Sliding  Rule.  ^ 

Sliding  Rule,  / 
slide  inverted.  I 


C Multiplier Resulting  product. 

D I Sq.  root  of  multiplicand. 

fl  Multiplier. Resulting  |miduct. 

D Sq.  root  of  multiplicaiKl.  1 


Ej-. 

C 4 mult. 

1 44  result. 

D 1 

6 sq.  rt. 

E*. 

fl  4 mult. 

144  result. 

U 6 sq.  rt. 

1 

To  square  a given  number,  and  divide  that  square  by  another  given  number, 
at  one  operation.  For  instance,  divide  the  square  of  Fi  by  6. 

The  square  root  of  the  dividend  is  12 ; the  square  uf  which  is  (12  x I2  =)  144  for  the  dividend 
itself.  The  divisor  is  6.  And  24  is  the  resulting  quotient. 


SIHinr  Rule  RcmiltinK  quotient. 

Divisor. 

_ C 24  result. 

6 divia. 

\ 0 Square  rout  uf  dindend. 

Divisor. 

t.r.  0 

12  s(].rt. 

6 divis. 

SUdinir  Rule,  ffl  Divisor. 

Resulting  quotient. 

f fl- 

G divia. 

24  result. 

slide  inverted.  ( D Square  root  of  dividend. 

Divisor. 

Ex.  ^ 

12  sq.  rt. 

6 divts. 

To  cube  a given  nimber,  and  dhide  that  cube  by  t/ie  square  of' another  given 
number,  at  one  operation.  P'or  instance,  divide  the  cube  oi  3 by  the  square  of  4. 

The  cube  root  of  the  dividend  is  8;  the  cube  of  which  is  (8  x 8 x N s)  512  for  the  dividend  itself. 
The  square  root  of  the  divisor  is  4;  the  square  of  which  is  (4  x 4 =)  16  for  the  divisor  itself.  And  32 
is  tlie  resulting  quotient. 


Sliding  Rule. 


j C Cube  root  of  dividend.  Resulting  quotient, 
i.  D Square  root  of  divisor.  Cube  root  of  dividend. 


Sliding  Rule,  f fl  Cube  root  of  dividend.  Resulting  quotient. 
slide  inverted.  ( D Cube  root  of  dividend.  Sq.  root  of  divisor. 


Et. 

C 8 cube  rt. 

32  result. 

D 4 sq.  root. 

8 cube  rt. 

Ex. 

fl  8 cube  rt. 

32  result. 

D 8 cube  rt. 

4 sq.  root. 

To  multiply  the  square  of  a given  number,  by  another  given  number,  and  divide 
the  product  by  the  square  of  a third  given  number,  at  one  operation.  For  instance, 
multiply  the  square  of  8 by  Ui,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  square  of  4. 

The  square  root  of  the  multiplicand  is  8,  the  square  of  which  is  (8  x 8 =)  G4,  tlie  multiplicand 
itself.  The  multiplier  is  12.  Ann  7G8  is  the  product,  which,  being  divided  twice  successively  by  the 
square  root  of  the  divisor  (thus,  768  4 s I92  -k  4 =)  gives  48  for  the  resulting  quotient. 

C 12  mult.  48  result. 
■^*  D4sq.  rt.div.  8sq.rt.nult. 

12  mult.  48  result. 
D 8sq.rt.inult.4sq.rt.dir* 

AW.  This  is  the  same  operation  as  that  by  which  the  solidities,  or  i^ights,  of  square  prisms, 
or  cylinders,  or  spheres,  are  calculated  by  the  aid  of  gage  points  1 which  arv  the  square  roots  of  the 
divisors  given  in  the  table  at  the  back  of  the  Soho  niie.  See  p.  559  and  569. 

4 c S 


Slidinr  Rule.  /£ R«»ultiug  .juerient. __ 

1 D Sq.  root  of  divisor.  Sq.  root  of  multiplicand. 

Sliding  Rule,  f 2 MultipKsr. Result,  quotient. 

slide  inverted.  \ D Sq.  root  of  multiplicand,  Sq.  root  of  divisor. 
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Tn  cube  a numbery  and  divide  that  cube  by  another  given  number^  at  one 
operation.  For  instance,  divide  the  cube  of  8 by  l6. 

The  cube  root  of  the  dividend  is  8 ; the  cube  which  is  5 12  for  the  dividend  iteelf.  The  divisor 
is  16.  And  32  is  the  resultinf  <]uotient.  This  operation  cannot  be  performed  by  tbe  lines  C and  D 
alone,  but  it  requires  all  the  four  Hoes  of  the  Soho  rule,  thus, 


Soho  Rule, 
all  four  lines. 


Soho  Rule, 
all  four  lines, 
slide  inverted. 


A 

Divisor. 

A 

16  divisor. 

B 

Cube  root  of  dividend. 

Example. 

B 

8 cube  root. 

C 

Resulting  quotient. 

C 

32  result. 

IT" 

Cube  root  of  dividend. 

D 

8 cube  root. 

A 

Divisor. 

A 

16  divisor. 

3 

Resultiug  quotient* 

Example, 

0 

32  result. 

a 

Cube  root  of  dit'idend. 

a 

8 cube  root. 

Cube  root  of  dividend. 

fir 

8 cube  root. 

To  muitiply  the  square  of  a given  by  another  given  numbery  and 

divide  the  product  by  a third  given  number,  at  one  operation.  For  instance, 
multiply  the  square  of  8 by  16,  and  divide  the  product  by  8. 

The  square  root  of  tbe  multiplicand  is  8 ; the  square  of  which  is  (8  m 8 =)  64  for  the  multiplicand 
itself.  Tbe  multiplier  is  16.  And  1024  is  the  pitwuct;  which,  divided  by  the  divisor  8,  fives  128 
for  the  resulting  quotient.  This  operation  requires  all  the  four  lines  of  the  Soho  rule. 


Soho  Rule, 
all  four  lines. 


Divisor. 

Multiplier. 
Resulting  quotient. 
Square  root  of  multiplicand. 


Examfdf. 


A 8 divisor. 

U I ^multiplier. 

C 128  resulting  quotient. 

D 8 sq.  root  of  multiplied. 


Soho  Rule,  * 
slide  inverted,' 
all  four  lines.  ^ 


Divisor. 


ResultiD]!^  quotient. 
Multiplier. 

Square  root  ^ multiplicand. 


£jissi^. 


A 

3 

fi- 

D 


8 divisor. 

128  retulUo^  quotient. 

16  multiplier. 

8 sq.  root  of  multiplicand. 


Sote,  This  is  the  same  operation  as  that  by  which  the  solidities,  or  weights,  of  square  prisms  or 
cylinders,  are  calculated  by  means  of  the  divisors  in  the  table  p.  537,  at  the  back  of  the  Soho  rule. 


To  multiply  two  given  numbers  together,  and  divide  their  product  by  the 
square  qf  a third  given  number,  at  one  operation.  For  instance,  multiply  l6  by 
9,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  square  of  6. 

The  multiplicand  is  16.  And  9 b tbe  multiplier.  Their  product  is  144  ; which  divided  twice 
successively  by  6 the  square  root  of  tbe  divisor  (thus,  1 44  6 ss  24  6 =),  gives  4 for  the  resulting 

quotient.  This  operauoo  requires  all  the  four  lines  of  the  Soho  rule. 


( 

r A 

Multiplicand. 

A 

16  multiplicand. 

Soho  Rule, 

Resulting  Quotient. 

Example. 

B” 

4 mult. 

all  four  lines.  , 

)C 

Multiplier. 

c 

9 multiplier. 

< 

Square  root  of  divisor. 

IT 

6 sq.  root  of  divisor. 

Soho  Rule,  i 
slide  inverted,  < 
all  four  lines.  | 

r A 

Multiplicand. 

A 

16  multiplicand. 

73 

)a_ 

Multiplier. 
Resulting  quotient. 

Example. 

3 

9 multiplier. 
4 result. 

Square  root  of  divisor. 

D 

6 sq.  root  of  divisor. 
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To  divide^  a given  number  by  the  square  qf  another  gwen  manbert  at  one 
operation.  For  instance,  divide  288  by  the  square  of  6. 

The  dividend  is  288 ; wfaidi  divided  twice  suceeflaively  by  6,  the  sqaare  root  of  the  diriaor,  (thus, 
288  6 SK  48  ^ 6 =)  fives  8,  for  the  reeultiof  qudUent. 

Sliduif  rule-  / ^ Dividend.  Reeultiog  quotieot.  C 288  div.  8,  result. 

Square  ro*rt  of  diviior.  I ^ ' D 6 sq.  rt.  ^ I 

SlidiDf  rule,  5Q  Divideod.  ReeultiDf  quotient.  x*...  fl  288  div.  8,  result 

slide  inverted.  ) D l Square  root  ^ divisor7  D ~ 6 sq.  root. 


To  find  such  an  unknown  number  as  will  bear  the  same  y>ropor/ion  to  a given 
numbeTf  as  that  which  exists  between  the  squares  qf  two  other  given  numbers.  For 
instance,  as  the  square  of  4,  is  to  the  square  of  6 : so  is  12,  to  a fourth  unknown 
number.  The  terms  of  the  ratio  are  (4  X 4)  = 16,  and  (6  X 0 = ) 86 ; it  is  an 
increasing  proportion,  and  therefore  the  smallest  of  those  terms  (16)  must  be  used 
for  the  divisor  of  the  product  which  is  obtained  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
largest  term  86,  by  the  known  number  12. 


Thus,  ISthi  of  1 2 = 27  is  the  fourth  unknoirn  number ; for  12  the  known  number  x 36  ss 
452  ■+•  i 6 = 27.  The  arithmetical  process  is  in  reality,  ]2k6  = 72x  6ss  432  product,  which,  -i- 
4 ss  ) 08  for  the  first  quotient,  and  4 as  27,  resaltinf  quotient,  which  is  the  fourth  unknown  number. 

SlidT"g  nV  ^ ^ Known  number. Unknown  number.  C known  12.  unknown  27. 

I & Sq.  rt.  small,  ter^  Sq.  rt.  large  term.  D sq.  rt.  4.  sq.  rt  6. 


Sliding  rule,  fg  Unknown  number.  Known  number.  g unknown  27.  known  12. 

slide  invert^.  Sq.  rt.  small  term.  Sq.  rt.  large  term.  D sq.  rt.  4.  sq.  rt-  6. 


To  divide  a number  by  the  square  root  of  another  number  at  one  operation. 
For  instance,  divide  18  by  the  square  roOt  of  9* 

The  dividend  is  18.  The  t(|tiare  of  the  divisor  ia  9;  the  square  root  of  which  is  3,  for  the  real 
divisor.  The  resulting  quotient  is  (18  -r*  3 =)  6. 


Sliding  Rule.  ^ 

Sliding  Rule,  ( g 
slide  inverted. 


Square  of  divisor.  1 

Dividend.  Result,  quotient. 

1 Square  of  diviaor. 

Divideod.  Result,  quotient. 


C 9sq.ofdivis.  1 
D 18  dividend.  0 result. 


8 18  divide 


9 sq.  of  divis. 
6 result. 


To  extract  the  square  root  qf  a number^  and  multiply  that  root  by  another 
number.  For  instance,  extract  the  square  root  of  16,  and  multiply  that  root  by  7* 

The  aquare  of  the  multiplicand  is  16  j the  square  root  of  which  ia  4,  for  the  real  multiplicand. 
The  multitier  ia  7*  The  resulting  product  is  (4  x 7 =)  28. 

Sliding  Rule.  ' &l- of  multi^cn^t 

^ ID  MuHtplier.  Resulting  product. 

Sliding  Rule,  /g  1 Sq.  of  multiplicand. 

slide  inverted.\D  Bcsultiag  prod.  Multiplier. 

To  divide  the  square  root  qf  one  number^  by  the  square  root  qf  another 
number.  For  instance,  divide  the  square  root  of  64,  by  the  square  root  of  16.^ 

The  aquare  of  the  divideod  is  64 ; the  square  root  of  which  is  8,  for  the  real  dividend.  The 
square  of  the  diriaor  ia  16,  the  square  root  of  which  is  4,  for  the  real  diviaor.  The  resulting  quotient 
U(8^4»)2. 


£xa. 

c 

1 

16  sq.  of  mult 

JT 

7 mult 

28  result. 

Ejra. 

s_ 

1 

l6sq.ofmuIt. 

D 

28  result. 

7 rnultiplicr. 
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w..i.  C Squ-  «f  dirideDd. 

^ f^re§ 

q til  sq.  ofdivid. 

1 

D Squ-  of  diriwr. 

Result,  quotient. 

D 16aq.  qfdivii. 

2 result. 

SlicUo^  Rule,  J g Squ.  of  diridend. 

Sq.  of  dirisor. 

q 6-1 8q.  of dirid. 

IGsq.ofdiris. 

slide  iniiertod.  ( D 1 

ReuiU.  quotieot. 

D 1 

2 result. 

Precepts  of  this  kind  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  the  above  will  serve 
for  those  operations  which  are  of  the  most  common  occurrence.  '\^'hen  a long 
calculation  has  been  made  by  a series  of  arithmetical  operations  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, the  sliding  rule  by  the  aid  of  one  or  other  of  the  above  precepts,  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  found  capable  of  performing  several  of  the  succeeding  operations  at 
once,  so  as  to  abridge  the  process  very  considerably. 

To  Jiiid  the  hypolhenuse  (jf  a right-angled  triangle,  by  one  operation  with 
the  sliding  rule ; having  given  the  dimensions  of  the  base,  and  of  the  perpendicular, 
both  in  the  same  terms,  as  feet  or  inches,  &e.  For  instance,  suppose  the  base  to  be 
■t  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  3 feat,  what  will  be  the  hypothenusc  in  feet  ? 

The  usual  arithnwtical  process  is  to  add  the  square  of  the  base,  to  the  square  of  the  per- 
pendicular; via.  (4  s 4 = )lo  + (3  X 3 = )9  = 25  ; and  then  the  wjuare  root  of  their  sum  Ireing 
extracted;  via.  5,  that  root  is  the  hrpothenuae  required. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  thus;  Divide  (9)  the  sc|uare  of  the  perpendicular,  by  (16) 
the  square  of  the  base;  the  quotient  trill  be  a decimal  fracti.jn,  (’Sess),  to  which  prefix  r,  then 
multiply  (l‘S63A)  the  number  so  obtained,  by  (16)  the  square  of  the  base ; the  product  will  be  the  s<|narc 
of  the  hypothenusc ; and  the  square  root  of  that  product,  via.  (5),  will  Iw  the  hypothenuse  required. 

The  latter  process,  though  it  appears  complicated  in  figures,  can  be  very  readily  performed  by 
the  lines  C and  D of  the  sliding  rule,  with  the  slider  direct,  thus;  Fiud  the  base  on  the  line  D,  and 
set  the  slider  so  that  I ujion  the  line  C,  corresponds  to  that  base ; then  opposite  to  the  perpendicular 
on  D,  is  the  required  decimal  fraction,  to  which  1 is  to  be  prefixed.  The  number  formed  by  that 
addition  being  sought  upon  C,  the  required  hj'pothenuse  will  be  found  op|)ositc  to  it  on  D,  thus. 

Sliding  rule  \ ^ * Decim.  fract.  !• -F  Dec.  free,  C 1 • «6aa  dec.  ^ I.S8M 

I D Base.  Perpendicular.  f^yjiothenuBe.  D 4 base.  3 perpend.  .5  hypoth. 

.Vote.  This  is  one  of  the  theorems  invented  by  Mr.  Watt,  or  Mr.  Southern. 

Directions  to  Engineers  for  the  choice  qf  a Sliding  Rule. 

The  slider  of  a sliding  rule  should  ht  very  accurately  into  its  groove,  and 
must  slide  ver^  freely  in  it,  without  being  so  loose  as  to  drop,  or  move  by  its 
own  weight.  The  face  of  the  slider  shoula  form  a very  even  surface  with  the  face 
of  the  rule,  when  it  is  put  into  the  groove  either  way,  direct  or  reversed.  Sliding 
rules  are  commonly  made  of  box  wood  ; but  short  ones  of  11  or  13  inches  should 
be  made  of  very  white  ivory,  and  highly  polished.  In  all  cases  the  rules  should 
be  made  a long  time  before  the  divisions  are  engraved  upon  them,  that  the  wood 
or  ivory  may  become  seasoned,  and  shrink  as  much  as  it  is  disposed  to  do.  The 
larger  rules,  from  18  to  SO  inches,  can  only  be  made  of  box  wood  ; and  the  very 
long  ones  of  lance  wood.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a light-coloured  surface 
for  the  ground  of  the  divisions,  as  they  can  be  read  so  much  more  easily,  and  with 
less  fatigue  to  the  eye.  No  substance  is  so  good  os  ivory  for  this  reason,  but  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  that  substance,  and  the  small  demand  for  excellent 
sliding  rules,  the  instrument  makers  do  not  construct  them  of  ivory,  except  when 
expressly  ordered. 

The  goodness  of  the  divisions  of  sliding  rules  must  depend  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  original  patterns,  and  the  skill  of  the  engraver.  The  rules  made  by  Mr. 
Bate  are  more  correctly  divided  than  any  others  that  the  author  has  examined. 
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'Die  accuracy  of  the  principal  divisions  may  be  tried  by  comparing  the  coincidences 
of  the  divisions  representing  numbers  which  are  muhiples  of  each  other,  and  if 
these  coincidences  are  examined  with  the  slider  in  several  positions,  both  when 
direct  and  when  inverted,  the  errors  will  discover  themselves  if  they  are  of  a 
sensible  magnitude.  The  regularity  of  the  intermediate  subdivisions  which  All  up 
between  the  primary  divisions,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  eye  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

Engineers  are  usually  provided  with  a Soho  sliding  rule,  and  they  should  also 
have  an  inverted  sliding  rule ; these  have  hitherto  been  made  as  separate  instru- 
ments, which  is  not  so  convenient  for  use,  as  if  they  were  combined  into  one. 
Persons  who  are  already  accustomed  to  use  the  Soho  rule,  and  who  have  acquired 
facility  in  calculating  by  it,  will  wish  to  retain  an  instrument  to  which  they  art^ 
haliitnated  ; but  the  author  has  found  the  advantages  of  the  inverted  rule  to  be  so 
great  in  his  own  practice,  that  he  most  strongly  recommends  it  to  the  notice  of 
engineers,  and,  consequently,  in  forming  the  precepts  which  are  given  in  this 
work,  a preference  has  been  given  to  the  wide  inverted,  except  in  cases  where  there 
is  some  good  reason  for  using  the  slide  direct.  The  advantages  of  the  inverted 
method  can  only  be  attained  in  part,  when  the  slide  of  the  Soho  rule  is  inverted, 
because  the  divisions  arc  only  half  the  size  that  they  would  be,  upon  a proper 
inverted  rule  of  the  same  length ; and  therefore  such  an  inverted  rule  should 
always  be  used  when  the  precepts  are  entitled  slide  inveited,  and  have  the  letters 
A and  3 prefixed. 

A very  convenient  sliding  rule  for  the  use  of  engineers  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  Soho  rule,  may  be  made  with  two  sliders,  one  in  the  back,  and  the  other  in  the 
front  face  of  the  rule  ; one  face  being  engraved  to  form  a complete  Soho  rule,  such 
as  is  represented  in  the  sketch,  p.  and  the  other  face  being  engraved  with  an 
inverted  broken  line  upon  the  slider,  as  is  represented  in  the  sketch,  p.  5fl.  The 
latter  should  be  used  in  all  cases  which  arc  dircctctl  to  be  performed  with  the  slide 
inverted,  and  the  lines  A and  3.  The  divisions  on  the  rule  will  be  the  same  at 
both  sides.  The  table  of  divisors  may  be  engraved  at  the  back  of  the  extra  slider, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  its  groove. 

This  mode  of  combining  the  Soho  rule  with  the  inverted  rule,  the  author  has 
found  to  answer  the  intended  purpose  very  well ; but  such  a rule  has  a double 
quantity  of  divisions,  and  he  aftenvards  found  that  the  same  advantages  may  be 
attained,  by  combining  four  lines  upon  a rule  with  one  slider,  leaving  all  the  back 
of  the  rule  to  receive  tables  of  gage  points,  and  specific  gravities.  This  new 
arrangement  he  recommends  as  that  which  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  for 
engineers,  who  have  not  already  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  Soho  rule ; for 
it  has  no  more  divisions  upon  it  than  the  Soho  rule,  and,  with  a very  few  exceptions, 
it  will  perform  all  the  calculations  for  which  precepts  are  given  in  this  work ; and 
it  has  some  new  properties. 


neu-  aiTangement  of  Logon  Ihmk  Lines  upon  a Sliding  Rule,  bp  the  Author. 

Tlic  inverted  slide  rules  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  contain  only  two 
lines  of  single  radius ; viz.  one  placed  direct  on  the  rule,  and  the  other  placed  in- 
verted on  tlie  slider,  and  broken  into  two  parts,  as  already  described,  p.  .3  f 1.  This 
rule  is  very  convenient  for  performing  multiplication  and  division,  and  all  cases  of 
proportion  or  rule  of  three,  the  advantages  of  certainty  in  reading  off  the  results, 
and  of  accuracy,  from  the  large  size  of  its  divisions,  have  been  already  stated. 
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For  calculations  which  involve  the  square  roots,  or  the  squares  of  numbers,  it  is 
requisite  to  have  a line  of  double  radius  acting  against  a line  of  single  radius  ; but 
the  slide  rules  which  are  usually  constructed  (such  as  the  Soho  rule)  require  three 
lines  of  double  radius  and  one  line  of  single  radius,  which  occupy  the  entire  face 
of  the  rule,  and  leave  no  room  for  an  inverted  line,  without  having  another  ad- 
ditional slider,  with  an  inverted  line  to  fit  the  groove  of  the  Soho  rule,  as  has  been 
already  described. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  changing  the  slider,  and  to  make  a complete 
sliding  rule  for  engineers,  with  only  one  sTider,  the  author  has  made  the  following 
arrangement  of  four  li^rithmic  lines;  (o) 
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viz.,  three  of  single  radius  and  one  of  double  radius,  which  arc  so  disposed  upon 
one  face  of  a sliding  rule,  as  to  perform  multiplication,  division,  and  simple 
proportion,  on  the  inverted  method,  by  means  of  the  line  of  single  radius  A,  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  slider,  acting  against  the  inverted  broken  line  (j,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  rule.  And  all  cases  of  squares,  or  square  roots,  may  be  solved  by 
means  of  the  line  of  single  radius  D,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  slider,  acting  against 
the  line  of  double  radius  C,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  rule. 

By  this  means  the  properties  of  the  inverted  rule,  and  also  those  of  the 
.Soho  rule,  are  attained  by  the  new  sliding  rule,  with  only  one  slider,  and  with  no 
more  divisions  than  the  Soho  rule  has  upon  it ; and  three  of  the  lines  being  single 
radius  instead  of  double  radius,  their  divisions  arc  twice  as  large,  on  a rule  of  a 
given  length,  so  as  to  be  more  exact,  and  less  fatiguing  to  the  eye  to  read  off. 

This  new  rule  is  composed  of  the  two  lower  lines  of  the  Soho  rule,  disposed 
over  the  two  lines  of  the  inverted  rule,  and  the  only  change  made  in  the  action  of 
either  of  them  is,  that  those  lines  which  were  formerly  engraved  upon  the  rule,  are 
now  put  upon  the  slider,  and  vice  versa.  The  two  upper  lines  of  the  Soho  rule 
arc  omitted,  because  their  place  is  more  advantageously  supplied  by  the  inverted 
lines  at  the  lower  part  of  the  new  rule. 

The  divisors  in  the  table  which  is  engraved  on  the  back  of  the  Soho  rule,  for 
calculating  the  contents,  or  the  weights  of  prisms,  cylinders,  or  spheres,  of  different 
substances,  arc  adapted  to  be  used  on  the  upper  line  A of  that  rule  (sec  p.  556), 
and  arc  not  applicable  to  this  new  rule ; but  the  following  table  of  gage  points  is 
engraved  on  the  back  of  the  new  rule,  to  show  the  gage  points  which  must  be  used 
on  the  line  D for  such  calculations.  The  numbers  in  this  table  are  the  square 
roots  of  the  numbers  in  the  former  table  of  divisors  (p.  559),  or  the  square  roots 
of  ten  times  these  divisors,  as  is  explained  at  p.  560. 


(a)  Mr.  Hate  lias  undertaken  to  make  sliding;  rules  nf  thia  kind,  according  tn  the  autbor'i 
directiuns.  with  very  accurate  dirisioDa;  he  expects  the  new  rules  will  be  found  more  suitable  for  the 
use  of  engineers  than  any  similar  inatrumenta  which  are  now  to  be  procured. 
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Table  of  Gage  Poiiils  Jor  calculating  the  soliflitiex  or  xceiglils  of  square  prisms, 
Cf/lindei-s,  or  globes,  bp  the  sliding  rule. 
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The  gRRC  points  in  the  above  table  are  to  be  taken  iiiwii  the  line  D of  the 
.sliding  rule,  in  the  manner  stated  in  jwgc  .5.5<).  The  lengths  of  square  prisms, 
rylinders,  globes,  or  ellipsoids,  arc  to  be  taken  upon  the  line  C,  if  the  slider  is 
direct,  or  on  {[  if  it  is  inverted  ; and  their  sides  or  diameters  upon  the  line  I). 
Their  solidities  or  weights  will  be  found  u|K)n  the  line  I',  if  the  slider  is  direct,  or 
on  g if  it  is  invertetl. 

If  tijc  sliiier  of  the  rule  it  direct,  then  the  Icn^h  ujxm  C must  be  set  opposite  to  either  of  the 
points  upon  D:  »iid  the  solidity  ur  weight  vrill  be  found  upon  C,  op|imite  to  the  side  or  the 
diameter  upon  D;  thus, 

Slidinir  rule  ^ ^ I-cngth  of  cyltiMier.  .Solidity  or  weifrht.  C glQftlwnjf,  cub,  feet. 

XD  Gai^e  points.  Diam.  of  cylinder.  D I3&ur-4*J8  24iuc.diam. 

If  the  slider  is  inverted,  then  the  length  u{>oii  must  be  set  opposite  to  the  diameter  upon  D; 
nod  the  auHdity  or  weight  will  be  found  u|xm  {j,  opjiostte  to  either  of  the  gage  points  upon  D ; thus, 

Sliding  rule,  f jj  lacngth  of  cylinder.  .S«didity  or  weight.  ^ JI  210  ft.  long.  fifiOcub.  ft. 
slide  inverted.  J f)  biaiii.  of  cylinder.  Ciogc  points.  D 24  inc.  diaiu.  1 3 j or  428. 

The  above  table  contains  two  gage  points  for  each  case,  but  as  either  of  them 
will  give  the  same  result,  they  may  be  taken  indifferently  upon  the  line  1)  \ the 
number  which  stands  at  top  is  to  be  preferred  for  common  use,  as  being  the  most 
convenient  and  exact.  In  the  table  which  is  engraved  at  the  back  of  the  new 
sliding  rule,  only  those  upper  numbers  arc  inserted,  and  those  wliich  stand  beneath 
are  omitted  on  account  of  room  \ but  on  the  long  rules  the  complete  table  may  be 
engraved  as  above. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  table  of  gage  points,  a table  of  specific  gravities  is 
engraved  at  the  back  of  the  sliding  rule,  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  weight  of 
solids  of  substances  for  which  no  gage  points  are  given.  Having  found  by  means 
of  the  gage  points  for  water,  what  would  be  the  weight  of  the  solid  in  water,  the 
result  may  be  multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  in  question. 
Or  else  we  may  calculate  the  quantity  of  matter  in  cubic  feet,  and  then  multiply 
the  result  by  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  the  substance  in  question. 


A Table  of  the  Specific  Gravities  qf  different  Substances,  and  the  •weight  qf  a 
cubic  foot  in  pounds  ; adapted  to  be  engraved  at  the  back  qf  a sliding  rule. 


PUtina 

21'M 

710  L«Ld 

11-38 

■ 

Glass 

2-88 

163  I’urbcck 

2-61  : ivewy 

1*99 

Gold 

19-38 

555  C'c^pcr 

8-88 

Marble 

2-  72 

18(1  Portland 

2*  56  Hum 

1’84 

Mercury  13*  55 

525  Brass 

8’  40 

.SlBtr 

2‘  67 

155  Millstone  2-48  Bone 

l.os 

Silver 

10-  SI 

4«5  Iron 

7-78 

Granite 

2’  04 

1.52  Paving 

2*  43  1 Box 

1-33 

Stwl 

7- a* 

450  Cast  Iron  7*  30 

China 

2-38 

126  Brick 

2*  00  Coal 

1*38 

60  Wax  «J 

5(1  Oil  'KS 

55  Oak  '88 

47  Bct*ch  ' 7S 

45  Mahogany  *79 


44  Ash  * 70 
40  Fir  ‘04 
37  Elm  '59 
35  Deal  ' 56 
15  Cork  ’34 


Carbonic  acid  gu  544 
Oxygen  gaa  . *47 

Axo^ic  gaa  . 854 

Common  air  . 830 
Hydrogen  gas  lliHiO 


Times  lighter  than 
water. 

Barom.  30  inchee. 
Thermum.  60  degr. 


The  diHsors  and  gage  points  in  tlie  preceding  tables  (p.  557  and  559),  arc  adapted  to  the  specific 
graritics  here  marked,  and  which  have  been  adopted  from  the  best  authorities. 

The  malleable  metals  arc  9up|»osed  to  be  haiumered  as  much  as  tlicy  usually  are,  when  they  are 
wrought  into  shajie. 

The  different  kinds  of  stone  have  been  selected  aniong»t  those  which  are  in  meet  common  use; 
and  the  specific  gravities  marked  above  are  the  averages  of  different  apccimcns.  The  gage  jioiots 
marked  stone,  are  adapted  to  a S|>ocific  gravity  of  2*48,  or  155  lbs.  to  a cubic  fijot. 

The  specific  gravity  of  w«.»od  is  taken  at  an  intermediate  state  iKtwcen  uiiscxsnneil  wood,  and 
extremely  dry  wocmI,  being  the  state  in  which  it  is  fit  for  carpenters'  use ; hut  if  the  w'ood  U cut  into 
thin  planks  and  dried  sufficiently  for  joiners  and  cabinet  makers,  it  will  become  lighter.  Different 
specimens  of  the  SHinc  tree,  will  differ  very  considerably  in  specific  gravity. 

The  weight  of  a culdc  foot  of  such  substances  os  are  in  most  cirmmiKi  use,  is  given  in  jiounds,  to 
facilitate  calculations;  it  ma^  be  obtaineil  in  other  cases  by  multiplying  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
substance  by  62^  tbs.,  which  is  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  rain  water ; or  dividing  the  sjwcific  gravity 
by  ‘016  (the  reapnical  of  62*5)  will  give  the  same  result. 

'iliere  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  use  of  this  new  sliding  rule,  for  ordinary 

S3SCS,  which  can  require  any  specific  directions.  'I'liosc  jirecepts  which  arc 
ed  C and  D,  are  to  be  performed  with  the  two  upper  lines  of  the  new  rule 
which  are  marked  C and  D.  The  slide  may  be  invertetl,  when  necessary,  for  the 
precepts  marked  ct  and  D,  but  which  will  be  C and  y on  the  new  rule.  When  the 
precepts  are  marked  slide  inverted  A and  '■),  the  two  lower  lines  A and  q of  the 
new  rule  are  to  be  used  without  inverting  the  slider,  because  it  is  made  inverted. 
For  cases  which  arc  marked  A and  B simply,  the  slide  must  be  inverted,  and  the 
two  lower  lines  employed  as  direct  lines,  but  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  this 
as  for  the  other  cases. 

To  enable  all  the  four  lines  of  the  new-rulc  to  be  used  in  concert,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  those  of  the  kSoho  rule,  the  10  in  the  middle  of  the  broken  inverted  line  g, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rule,  is  placed  exactly  opposite  to  the  10  at  the  middle  of  the 
line  C,  at  the  top  of  the  rule.  This  is  not  correctly  represented  in  the  sketch, 
but  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  and  it  enables  the  rule  to  perform  some  compound 
operations  which  cannot  be  done  on  other  sliding  rules : for  instance. 


To  multiply  tico  numbers  together,  and  multiply  their  product  by  the  square 
root  of  a third  number.  For  instance,  multiply  8 by  4,  and  multiply  their  product 
by  the  square  root  of  IG. 

Thus,  the  two  factors  are  8 and  4 ; and  the  square  of  the  multiplier  i«  1 C,  the  root  of  which  is  4 
Ibr  the  reai  multiplier.  The  reeultioj^  product  ia  (8  x 4 s .12  X 4 =)  128. 


The  atithor'a 
Sliding  Kule, 
all  four  lines. 


/ A Oftc  of  the  factws. 
^ jj  Other  factor. 


EjrampU. 


C Ml  square  of  mult. 
D 128  mult. 

A 4 one  factor 

g 8 other  h^rtor. 


Sote.  Tf  the  intermediate  product  of  the  multiplication  is  required,  it  may  be  found  upon  cither 
of  the  lines  A or  g oppoiutc  to  1 upon  tlie  other  line.  The  series  of  numbers  on  the  line  C U twice 
repeated,  and  a different  resulting  product  will  be  found  opposite  to  each  of  the  repetitions  of  the 
number  which  represents  the  square  of  the  multiplier;  the  rule  does  not  point  out  which  of  these 
resulta  is  the  tnie  one,  but  it  can  be  known  by  other  means. 


Use  of  the  line  of  one  and  a hal/'radiits  on  the  Author's  New  Sliding  Rule. 

The  line  of  divisions  marked  "q,  at  the  back  of  the  slider  of  the  author’s  new 
sliding  rule,  is  a logarithmic  scale  like  the  others ; but  the  length  of  its  radius,  or 
the  distance  from  1 to  10,  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  radius,  or  the 
distance  from  1 to  10,  upon  the  line  of  single  radius,  g. 

The  use  of  this  additional  line  is  to  enable  us  to  raise  the  l'5th  power  of  any 
number ; that  is  a fractional  power  which  is  less  than  the  square  of  the  number ; 
being  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  cube  of  the  number. 

This  fractional  power  is  sometimes  called  the  power  of  three  halree:  it  may  be  raised  by 
inultiplyinn'  the  logarithm  of  the  number  by  1 ‘A,  instead  of  by  2,  or  by  3,  aa  must  be  done  if  it  were 
requirvd  to  raise  the  wjuarc  or  cube  of  the  number. 

Ejrampli>.  To  raise  the  three-half  power  of  4.  The  rube  of  4 is  the  square  root  of  which  ss 
8,  for  the  1 Mh  power  of  4,  aa  required.  Or  by  logarithms;  the  log.  of  4 iaO  k 1*A=0 -003,  which 
if  the  i<^.of  H. 

To  use  the  line  3,  the  slider  must  be  taken  out  of  ita  groove  and  turned  upside  down,  and  then 
replaced  in  the  groove,  with  the  line  applied  against  the  lower  iii»e  ^ of  the  rule ; the  numbers  of 
both  lines  will  then  count  the  same  way,  because  both  are  inverted  lines;  anti  if  the  slider  is  set  so 
that  1 (or  31  *023)  upon  the  line  ^ correejionds  with  1 (or  10)  upon  the  line  B,  then  any  number  being 
choften  upon  the  lower  line  g,  the  l*6tb  |Mwcr  of  that  number  will  he  (bund  oppoeite  to  it  on  the  line 
a,  thus, 

The  author's  / a I or  31*6  l*6th  power  of  numb.  Number.  g 31*6  8 power.  64  num. 
Sliding  Rule.  \ g I or  10  Number.  l*3throot.  g 10  4 numb.  10  root. 

Ami  conversely  the  lines  3;  and  fj*  serve  to  extract  the  1‘6  root  of  a number; 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  square  of  the  cube  root  of  the  number. 

ExamoU.  To  extract  the  three  half  root  of  64.  The  cube  root  of  64  is  4 ; the  square  of  which 
is  16,  for  the  i'Sth  root  of  64,  as  required.  Or  the  loganthni  of  04  is  1*600  1*3  ss  I *904,  which 

is  the  log.  of  16. 

The  principal  use  of  the  line  g is  for  facilitating  calculations  relative  to  the  discharge  of  water 
through  apertures,  such  as  sluices,  or  in  cascades  over  weirs,  or  mUl>daiiis,  thus. 
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To  calcul/ile  the  (Quantity  of  water  which  will  flow  in  a catcade  over  the  edge  of  a teeir,  or  tbrmi^b 
an  aperture  or  notch  in  the  ed^  of  a )>nar(l,  Mich  nM^ch  or  aperture  bein^  open  at  top.  Haring 
the  depth  in  inchea,  fnmi  the  level  aurfacc  of  the  water  iu  the  reservoir,  down  to  the  ed^  uver  which 
the  cascade  of  water  Howk  ; to  find  the  miantity  of  water  in  cubic  feet,  which  will  be  dischar^d  per 
minute,  over  one  foot  wdde  of  such  caacane. 

Rule.  Multipiv  the  square  rt>ot  of  the  cube  of  the  depth  in  inches,  by  5,  and  the  product  will 
lie  the  number  of  cubic  feet  which  will  lie  discharg'd  per  minute  over  every  fm»t  in  width  ; and  tlicre* 
fore  by  rmiltiplvtn^  the  product  by  the  width  of  the  cas<*ade  in  feet,  the  uuml>er  of  cubic  feet  dia~ 
char^  jwr  minute  will  be  obtained. 

Kjrompie.  What  quantity  of  water  will  cascade  over  a weir  20  feet  wide,  when  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  is  4 Inches  above  the  eflj?;e  of  the  weir.  4 fW!.  deep  cubed  s <54,  the  square  root 
of  which  is  8 X 5 s 40  cubic  feet  pcrmiimte  will  be  discharged  over  each  fiwtt  wide;  and  x 20  feet 
wide  = 800  cubic  feet  will  be  dlM'harged  |)cr  minute. 

The  author's  new  ^ 40  ctihic  ft.  per  min.  over  1 ft.  wide.  p . ^ 40  1.58  mb.  ft. 

Sliding  Rule.  y 4 inches  deep  below  level  surface.  ' P g 4 lU  inches. 

The  rule  being  thus  set,  the  two  lines  form  a table;  the  numbers  on  the  line  g showing  how 
many  cubic  feet  which  will  be  dischar^ufil  |hw  minute  over  a cascade  one  foot  wide,  at  that  depth  in 
inches,  which  is  denotei!  by  the  correspmdiiig  numbers  on  the  line  g. 

Sote.  This  table  only  extends  from  3 inches  deep,  to  30  inches  dt*ep;  it  will  comprise  roost  castes  in 
practice,  hut  to  make  the  rule  serve  as  a table  from  3 tenths  to  3 inches  deep,  it  must  be  set  as  follow  %, 

The  author's  new  f 5 cubic  ft.  per  min.  over  I ft.  wide,  ’d  ^ 1*77  cub.  ft. 

Sliding  Rule.  \ y I Jeep  below  level  surface.  • g & -6  of  an  iiic. 

Tlie  rule  when  thus  set  will  also  serve  us  a tabic  from  30  inches  deep  to  SOO  inches  deep,  if  the 
value  of  the  divisions  is  rstimatc<l  as  follows. 

The  author's  new  f .*itM>f)riihic  ft.  |»er  min.  over  I ft.  wide.  1560  cub  ft. 

sliding  Rule,  ly  lOO  inches  deep  Kdow  level  surfuec.  g 100  46  inches. 

The  following  table  will  ]H»int  out  the  proper  value  fur  the  divisions  in  these  computations. 


Depth 

iecbr*. 

Cubic  feet 
prr  tnhiute- 

Depth 

inclw*. 

Culhc  frt'i 
XT  minute. 

Depth 

itichr*. 

Cubic  feci 
f>ei  miDUte. 

Depth 

iitchc*. 

Cable  feet 
|ier  minute. 

Dqafa 

inriket. 

Cafaie  feet  | 

per  maute. 

i 

625  ' 

4 

4<l 

13 

2:v|36 

22 

•il.'i  S4 

40 

12tH  o j 

1-767 

35-0 

It 

2(il  SI 

23 

.'i.'irfla 

50 

I76B 

0 

73  48 

ir> 

21KI-.7 

24 

fllt7-87 

60 

2:123  8 

1 

.5 

R2'60 

Hi 

320 

2;) 

<525 

70 

2SI2JI-3 

u 

0 IBS 

\ B 

U3i4 

17 

3;i0  40 

26 

(if  >4 

80 

3.577-7 

2 

14  u 

i:i.v 

IH 

3HI-A3 

27 

701  -67 

!H) 

42<n< 

2) 

ly-76 

l:.«-n 

19 

414-1 

2H 

740  8 

loo 

rAXN) 

3 

2;i-Be 

im.l 

2<» 

447-M 

' 20 

7H0  8S 

200 

14142 

3J 

;1274 

I 12 

20786 

21 

4111-17 

K2168 

. 300 

2.50110 

Sote.  The  almverulc  will  give  i*csuUs  whicli  corrcH|M>nd  very  nearly  with  the  beat  ex]>erimentH 
on  the  discharge  of  water  through  apertuies.  The  quantity  di«chargcd  is  assumed  to  he  '66  of  that 
which  might  lie  cxpccUMl,  according  to  the  theory  of  bodies  fulling  freely  in  vacuo  (see  p.  23  and  2/2) ; 
because  the  flowing  water  caniiot  acquire  its  full  velocity  all  at  once.  Whilst  the  water  is  actually 
liassing  through  the  aperture,  it  usually  moves  with  .alK»ot  05  of  the  vehudly  that  a body  would  ac- 
quire by  falling  thruiiipi  a height  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water ; hut  the  motion  being  atrelerated, 
the  stream  acquires  very  nearly  that  vehtctly  after  it  hasquitte«l  the  aperture. 

The  method  of  caletilation  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  engineers  behi*; 
now  explained,  we  may  proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  state  a number  of  specilic 
rules  by  which  the  dimensions  of  every  important  |>art  of  a steam-engine  of  any  size, 
may  be  calculated  with  great  facility,  so  as  to  obtain  the  same  proportions  as  those 
which  were  given  by  Mr.  ^\*att  to  his  engines. 
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CIIAFl’ER  VIII. 

links  for  calculiitiii^  the  Proportions  and  Dimensions  for  the  Parts  of 
Mr.  U att’s  Jiotative  Steam-Engines  of  different  Pouers. 


The  power  of  these  steam-engines  is  measured  by  what  is  termed  the  horse- 
jiower  (see  p.  438).  That  is,  such  an  exertion  of  mechanical  power,  as  is  equivalent 
to  a force  of  33  000  pounds,  acting  through  a space  of  one  foot  per  minute,  without 
making  any  deduction  on  account  of  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine 
itself.  It  is  supposed  that  the  denomination  by  horse-power  represents  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  engine,  or  the  power  which  is  exerted  at  the  extremity  of 
the  axis  of  its  fly-wheel,  and  therefore  the  power  actually  exerted  by  the  piston 
must  be  greater,  by  all  that  which  is  ex[>enderl  to  overcome  the  frietion  of  the 
moving  jiarts  of  the  engine,  to  work  its  air  puni|),  cold  water  pump,  &c.(o). 

^Ir.  Watt's  engines  when  in  good  order  are  ca]mblc  of  exerting  a force  of  lt)-J- 
pounds  for  each  srjuare  inch  of  the  piston,  when  it  acts  w ith  a suflicient  celerity  of 
motion  (see  p.  48ti) ; but  it  was  judged  advisable  in  calculating  tbe  size  of  the 
engines,  to  make  a very  ample  allowance  for  the  probability  of  their  not  being 
kept  in  the  best  order,  and  therefore  the  load  was  only  assumed  at  about  7 pounds 
to  each  square  inch  of  the  piston. 

At  this  rate  alrout  .3.3  cubic  feet  of  steam  per  minute,  must  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  cylinder  for  every  horse-power  that  the  engine  exerts.  This  expendi- 
ture of  steam  is  independent  of  the  loss  that  is  occasioned  by  the  vacant  spaces 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  through  which  the  piston  docs  not  pass, 
and  also  any  loss  which  may  arise  from  leakage  or  condensation. 

Mr.  Watt  gave  tlie  follovrinf'  aroount  of  th«  diiiu?nsion«  ami  pcrforniaare  of  liis  rotative  en|i;;inet, 
iiiliis  aiiimtatioiift  upon  Dr.  KobiMm's  article  Stcnni>lCngine. 

An  cii^ne  U{ion  the  rotatirc  double  construction,  having  a cylinder  of  3)^  iachea  diameter^  and 
making  17^  strolica  per  minute,  of  7 feet  lon;^  (— feet  motion  of  the  pisti>n  ])er  minute) 
called  40  borse-pou-er  (&),  meaning  tbe  iioni^tant  exertion  of  40  horiies;  for  which  puriKwe  (AUppofring 
the  work  to  ^ on  niKht  and  day)  three  relays,  or  at  least  120  horHcs  imut  l>e  kept.  T hiHetij^nc  con* 
sunieil  about  I bu^hvls  uf  ^uod  N'ewraatlc  coals  per  hour  (=  33G  lbs.);  or  four  hundred  weif'lit  of 
gutNl  Wednesbury  coal. 

A rotative  double  engine,  with  a cylinder  of  2.3}  inches  diameter,  making  21 1 otroke^  per 
minute,  of  5 feel  long,  was t'alled  20  horKe*i>ower.  And  an  engine,  with  a cylinder  of  IT;  inclie^  diameter, 
making  25  strokes  per  minute,  <»f  4 feet  long,  was  called  10  lioroe- power.  The  4'4>i)!«umptioii  of  coals 
by  thes^e  engines  was  nearly  proportional  to  that  of  the  40  horse- |K.iMer,  the  greater  or  lesser  etfe^'t 
depetiding  u{h>ii  the  state  of  the  engine,  and  upon  the  quality  of  the  cools- 


(e)  The  power  required  to  work  the  cidd  water  pump  varies  in  different  engines,  acconling  to 
the  depth  from  uhich  the  cold  water  must  be  drawn  out  of  the  well  or  reservoir,  in  nnler  to  raise  it 
into  the  mndcnstng  cistern  of  the  engine.  In  nil  cases,  when  tbe  water  is  merely  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  engine,  the  power  cx|K-ndc<l  for  tliat  purpose  should  not  in  strictness  l>e  ('onnidere<l  as  forming 
any  part  of  that  power  w liich  U expressed  when  the  engine  is  stated  to  exert  so  many  horse-powers. 
But  in  practice,  if  the  cold  water  pump  raises  the  water  more  than  10  or  12  feet,  alf  the  rciuaitiing 
depth  of  the  column  is  stated  as  an  extra  resislatice  which  the  engine  must  ovcnroine,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  and  fair  expenditure  of  ^Htwer  to  give  motion  to  its  own  parts. 

(/))  A strong  mill-horse  going  at  the  rate  of  miles  an  hour,  is  assuine<l  to  be  able  to  raise  a 
weight  of  ISO  pounds,  by  a royw  jiassing  over  a pulley  ; the  power  thus  exerted  is  equal  to  raising 
53  000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  a minute.  Ordinary  mill  horses  cannot  do  above  two-thirds  of  this*. 
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The  following  table  has  been  formed  from  the  three  standard  engines  of  10, 
20,  and  40  horse-power  mentioned  b^  Mr.  Watt ; the  other  sizes  being  calculated 
according  to  the  same  proportion.  The  author  has  met  with  instances  of  engines 
made  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  during  thciiMiatent,  which  correspond  with  all 
those  which  arc  marked  • in  the  table  below.  These  form  a considerable  portion 
of  the  whole,  and  being  proportionate  to  the  others,  the  table  may  be  taken  for 
the  exact  scale  which  Mr.  Watt  established,  and  followed  in  his  practice. 


Dimensions  of  the  Cylinders  and  Felocilies  of  the  Pistons,  in  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  If'atl’s  Rotative  Engines  if  different  poU'irs. 


Horse- 

power. 

Cylinders. 

Stroke  of  Pistons. 

Cubic  ft. 
uf  steam 
per  min. 

Effective 
pressure 
per  squ. 
IDC.  Ilia. 

Cubic  ft. 
of  steam 
per  min. 
by  i HP. 

Isl^ective 
luad  on 
the  piston 
pounds. 

Diani. 

inches. 

Area 
Squ.  IQC. 

Length 

feet. 

Number 
per  min. 

Feet  per 
min. 

4 

12 

113-1 

3 

29 

174 

135 

6-8 

33-7 

759 

• 6 

14 

153-B 

3k 

27 

189 

202 

6 82 

33-6 

1048 

• 8 

16 

201-1 

4 

24 

192 

268 

6-84 

33-6 

1375 

•10 

17k 

2M)-6 

4 

25 

200 

334 

6 86 

33-4 

1650 

*12 

19 

283-5 

4 

25 

200 

400 

6-88 

33i0 

1980 

1 1 

20k 

334-1 

4 

25 

200 

4tC5 

6-81 

33-2 

2310 

16 

21A 

371-5 

4-k 

23 

207 

531 

6-81 

33-2 

2550 

18 

23 

416-6 

4k 

23 

207 

598 

6-81 

33-2 

2870 

•20 

23^t 

4430 

5 

21k 

215 

662 

6-02 

.33-1 

3070 

22 

25 

490-8 

5 

2H 

215 

728 

6-92 

33-1 

3376 

26 

530-8 

5 

21  i 

215 

794 

6-92 

33-1 

3684 

•26 

26J 

562-0 

H 

20 

220 

861 

6-92 

3.3-1 

3900 

28 

m 

610- .1 

5| 

20 

220 

927 

6-02 

33-1 

4200 

*.10 

28i 

626-8 

6 

19 

228 

993 

6-82 

83-1 

4344 

*.36 

30k 

748-7 

6 

19 

228 

1192 

6-92 

33-1 

5210 

•40 

3H 

779-3 

7 

17k 

215 

1.324 

6-92 

3.3-1 

5390 

*45 

335. 

875-4 

7 

17k 

245 

1490 

6-82 

.33-1 

6060 

50 

351 

!)6<)-o 

7 

17k 

245 

1650 

6-04 

330 

67-37 

CO 

38| 

1164-2 

7 

17k 

245 

1980 

6-94 

33-0 

8082 

70 

40J 

1.304-2 

8 

16 

2.56 

2310 

6-04 

33-0 

9023 

80 

4S.k 

1486-2 

8 

16 

2.56 

26-40 

6-04 

33-0 

10.32 

90 

46| 

1 670-8 

8 

16 

256 

2970 

6-94 

33-0 

1160 

100 

48  J 

1857-0 

8 

16 

2.56 

3.300 

6-84 

33-0 

1289 

Tlie  50  horse  engine  was  at  first  made  with  a cylinder  S-t  inches  diameter, 
and  8 feet  stroke  (see  p.  509) ; and  afterwards  with  a cylinder  36  inches  diameter, 
and  7 stroke ; but  ultimately  an  engine  of  the  last  dimensions  was  rated  at 
53  horse-power  (see  Note,  p.  518);  this  accords  vei’y  nearly  with  the  proportion 
of  the  other  engines  in  the  above  table. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  Mr.  Watt  a.ssumed  the  expenditure  of  steam 
by  each  size  of  engine,  to  be  very  nearly  proportionate  to  the  power  exerted  by  it; 
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for  in  the  smallest  engine  33'7  cubic  feet  of  steam  per  minute  is  assumed  to  exert 
a horse  power,  and  in  the  largest  33  cubic  feet.  It  will  be  sufficiently  near  for 
practice  to  take  the  expenditure  of  steam  at  33  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  each 
horse  power,  or  (33X 1S3-346  =)  f>a5()  cylindrical  inch  feet,  and  then  the  effective 
pressure  upon  each  square  inch  of  the  piston  will  be  6'944  pounds,  or  ( x '7854  = ) 
5'454  [munds  per  circular  inch.  And  each  cubic  foot  of  steam  will  raise  1(>  cubic 
feet  of  water  one  foot  high.  The  following  rule  corresponds  to  this  allowance. 

To  Jimd  proper  diameter  Jor  lAo  cplimler  q/'A/r.  IVatfe  rotative  steam^eoginet  to  exert  a given 

power  ; haviofi  prca  the  space  in  feet  tfaroufib  which  the  piatoii  i*  intcnilcd  to  move  per  minute. 

Rulb.  Multiply  the  number  of  horse  power  by  the  constant  number  60.'»O ; divide  the  product 
by  tlic  motion  of  the  piston,  in  feet  per  minute,  and  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  proper 
diameter  for  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  in  inches. 

Example  j for  a 20  horse  engine,  if  the  piston  is  to  make  21^  double  strokes  per  minute  of  5 
feet  long  = 215  feet  motion  per  minute.  Then  20  horse  power  x 6050  cylindrical  inch  feet  of 
steam  |>cr  minute  for  each  horse  power  as  121  000  cylindrical  inch  feet  must  be  expended  per  minute 
by  this  engine  -f-  215  feet  motion  per  minute  = 562  S ciroilar  inches  for  the  area  of  the  piston,  the 
square  root  of  which  is  23-7a  inches  for  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

sr  r R I / C Motion  of  piston  ft.  per  min.  Horse  |iowcr  of  eng,  C 215  ft.  perm.  20  HP. 

> 'Bg  u e.  ^ tiage  point  216  or  7/0.  Diam.  of  cylind,  inc.  D 246.  23'7a. 

A'ofe.  This  rule  will  give  the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  for  engines  above  20  horse  power,  a 
very  little  leas  than  .Mr.  Walt’s  scale.  For  engines  less  than  20  horse  power,  the  cylinders  should  be 
rather  larger  than  this  rule  would  give.  The  proper  sixes  may  be  found  by  using  the  following  gage 
points  for  the  sliding  rule,  via.  for  20  horse  and  upwards,  2-16  as  above.  Fur  1 -I  horse  to  20  horse,  247. 
For  8 horse  to  14  horse,  248.  And  for  4 horse  to  8 horse,  *249,  for  tlie  gage  point. 

The  engines  made  at  the  Soho  manufactory,  for  some  years  offer  Mr.  Watt 
retired  from  the  business,  continued  to  be  pniportioned  by  his  scale,  although  the 
atnicturc  of  the  engines  was  considerably  altered,  as  will  be  described.  Of  late 
years  it  has  become  customary  amongst  the  makers  of  engines,  to  proportion  the 
pistons  to  act  with  a shorter  stroke  than  the  above  scale.  For  instance,  Messrs, 
lloulton.  Watt,  and  Co.’s  R>  horse  engine  is  now  made  with  a cylinder  3:2.J^  inches 
diameter,  and  6 feet  stroke  (sec  note,  p.  503).  Their  80  horse  engine,  with  a 
cylinder  inches  diameter,  and  7 ff'et  stroke;  and  their  small  sized  engines, 
under  120  horse  power,  act  with  very  short  strokes.  This  departure  from  Mr. 
Watt’s  scale  enables  an  engine  to  be  brought  into  less  compass,  and  it  requires  less 
materials  for  its  construction,  so  as  to  cost  less  to  the  maker ; but  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  most  experienced  engineers,  that  the  best  perfonnance  will  be 
attained  with  as  great  a length  of  stroke  for  the  piston,  as  convenience  will  allow  ; 
and  they  follow  Air.  Watt’s  scale,  in  cases  when  they  wish  to  produce  an  excellent 
engine. 

Affcr  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Watt’s  patent  in  1800,  several  establishments 
for  making  steam-engines  were  founded  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Ktailbrd- 
shire,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Wales ; but  owing  to  defective  workmanship,  and  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  true  proportions,  it  was  generally  found  that  the  engines  first 
executed  by  these  new  makers,  fell  very  short  of  the  performance  of  the  patent 
engines ; and  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  affcr  it  had  become  known,  the 
makers  were  required  by  their  customers  to  put  in  larger  cylinders,  than  had  been 
usually  sent  from  .Soho.  The  steam  cases  to  the  cylinders  were  sometimes  omitted  ; 
and  as  this  was  supposed  to  inqiair  the  effect  of  the  engines,  it  was  alleged  as  a 
reason  for  making  the  cylinders  larger.  In  this  manner  a 20  horse  engine  ac- 
quired a cylinder  25  inches  diameter ; a 30  horse,  SO  inches ; a -10  horse,  33 
inches ; a 50  horse,  37  inches ; a 6o  horse,  40  inches ; an  80  horse,  45  inches ; 
and  a 100  horse  engine,  a cylinder  of  50  inches  diameter. 
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Engines  made  ui>on  such  a scale,  -are  very  common  in  Yorksliire  and  Lan- 
cashire ; they  ouglit  to  be  capable  of  exerting  considerably  more  power  than  Mr. 
Watt’s  own  engines  of  the  same  nominal  power;  and  that  is  the  case  with  those 
now  made  by  the  best  makers ; but  many  engines,  even  with  that  inereased  size  of 
the  cylinder,  are  not  capable  of  doing  more  work  than  if  they  were  made  in  a 
proper  manner,  according  to  Mr.  Watt’s  scale. 

In  all  cases  it  nnist  be  undcrstootl  that  the  above  calculation  of  Mr.  Watt’s 
engines  by  horse  power,  does  not  express  the  utmost  power  that  they  are  capable 
of  exerting  ; because  all  good  engines,  with  a suitable  allowance  of  fuel,  are  capable 
of  exerting  half  as  much  more  power,  as  that  at  which  they  are  rated  ; for  instance,  a 
20  horse  engine  can  exert  30  horse  power ; a fO  horee  engine  (k)  horse  power,  and 
so  on  : see  p.  -iSG.  The  nominal  horse  i>ow'er  by  which  each  engine  is  rated  in  the 
table,  is  that  exertion  which  it  is  competent  to  overcome  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  for  a continiinnee,  considering  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  such  as 
expense  of  fuel,  wear  of  the  machinery,  and  consetjuent  stoppage  and  expense  for 
repairs,  and  the  first  cost  of  the  engine.  It  is  found  that  Mr.  Watt’s  engines 
never  answer  so  well,  when  they  are  loaded  with  a resistance  which  is  considerably 
greater  or  considerably  less,  than  the  nominal  horse  power  of  the  engine  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  table. 

To  find  hLvt  mnn^  cnidc  fert  of  iUnm,  whs/  fit  rxptndtd  jitr  minott^  fur  rack  horte-poterr  that  it 
rtertrd  Ay  a tleam^rngiar  ; having*  given  the  cfTectit'c  pressure  exerted  by  the  steum  on  the  piston,  in 
poumU  |>er  square  inch. 

Suppose  a piston  of  one  square  or  114  otpiare  inchets  area,  to  move  through  one  foot  per 
minute,  it  would  expend  one  cubic  foot  {»cr  minute;  and  if  this  piston  wcn>  htaded  witli33ttO() 
{fbunds,  it  utmld  exert  one  horse  power;  the  pressure  in  that  rase  would  be  (33  (XM)  -4-  144  s)  229-167 
|Muinds  pers<|uare  inch  ; t»r  (33  000^1  S3  346s)  IHOrMiiiitds  per  circular  Inch  ; hence  the  following  rule. 

Hulk.  Divide  the  constant  nunilier  229  17,  hy  the  dfcitive  pressure  of  the  steam  ujwu  the  piston, 
in  pmiids  jicr  Mjuare  inch  ; the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cubic  feet  which  must  l>e  expended  per 
minute,  to  produce  one  horse  |H>wcr. 

i’liamfHe.  If  the  cfTertive  pressure  on  the  piston  is  d 094  pounds  per  square  inch,  then  229’17-r 
6 044  s 33  cuImc  fi‘«t  of  steam  |»er  minute  to  each  horse  power. 

Sliding  Hule,  f A I Prriwure  Ihs.  per  circ.  inc.  A 1 C’04  Ilw.  ^ ^ 

slide  inverted.  I j -jotj  Cub. ft. per  rain,  to  1 HI*.  ;5  229  33  cubic  f«t.  3H-2 

If  the  pressure  U given  in  pounds  per  circular  inch,  then  the  ctinslani  number  to  be  divided 
must  l»e  180.  Thu*  for  5*45  ll».  jwr  dmihnr  inch  ; 180  5-45  = .S3  cubic  feet  |>er  minute. 

Sliding  Uule,  ( A I Prtimire  Uw.  per  circ.  inc.  ^■45  III*,  per  circ-  inc. 

slide  inverted.  ( j Cubic  feet  per  min.  to  I HP.  ‘ 'J  ISO  33  cubic  ft.  per  min. 


On  llte  aclual  Exjienditure  nf  Steam  in  Mr.  ll'alt's  Rutalive  Engines. 

When  an  engine  is  fairly  loaded  so  as  to  exert  the  power  at  whicb  it  is  rated, 
the  steam  with  which  the  cylinder  is  filletl  during  the  plenum,  to  impel  the  piston, 
will  foimnonly  be  less  clastic  than  the  atmosplicric  air.  It  has  been  already  stated, 
p.  487,  that  if  an  engine  is  in  excellent  order  it  may  exert  its  proper  power,  when 
the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  as  low  as  two  pounds  per  square  inch,  less  elastic  than 
the  atmospheric  air.  Or  (I  E 7 — 2 =)  12-  7 lbs.  jicr  square  inch  actual  elasticity. 

The  above  is  an  extreme  case  of  good  performance,  but  we  may  assume  for 
an  average  of  the  best  engines  when  in  good  order,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  steam 
with  which  the  cylinder  is  lilled  during  the  plenum,  is  about  1|  pounds  per  square 
inch  less  elastic  than  the  atmospheric  air,  or  (14-7  — l-a4  =)  13'30lbs.  per 
square  inch. 
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Aesumlns:  the  expeudilurc  of  Htcaiii  of  that  elasticity  to  tjc  at  the  rate  of  (33  x I't  = ) SC  '9  cuhir 
feet  per  minute  for  each  honte-jKurer,  inrliitling  waste,  then  the  cxpeiiditure  of  steam  equal  to  the 
atmosphere,  would  he  (3C*3  x 13'  96  = 483^-1-1 '7=)  33  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  horse-power. 

nii.s  will  be  fuuml  to  correspond  nearly  with  the  performance  of  the  be.st 
engines,  if  they  are  in  good  order,  so  as  to  be  free  from  leakage,  and  it  is  a con- 
vetiient  proportion  for  computations,  because  the  expenditure  of  steam  equal  in 
elasticity  to  the  atmosphere,  is  assumed  to  be  as  much  as  will  fill  the  space  that 
is  occupied  by  the  piston  in  its  motion ; and  the  extra  quantity  of  steam  which  is 
wasted  in  the  vacant  spaces,  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  deficiency  that  is 
occasioned  by  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  being  less  elastie  than  the  atmospheric  air. 

At  thU  rate  each  cubic  foot  of  steam  erpial  to  the  atmn.s{rhcrc,  will  exert  a sudiciciit  power  to 
raise  1C  cubic  feet  of  water  one  ford  high.  For  a horsc-|wwcr  is  338  cubic  feet  of  water  raised  one 
ft»ot  high  per  minute ; and  528  33  cubic  feet  of  steam  = 16  cubic  feet  of  water  (see  p.  fi/H), 


On  the  qimnlit'ies  of  water  evaporated  from  the  boilers 
of  Mr.  Watt's  Rotative  Engines. 

If  the  expenditure  of  steam  equal  to  the  atmosphciv,  is  a.ssumeii  to  be  ns  much 
ns  would  fill  the  space  that  is  occupied  by  the  piston  in  it.s  motion  ; and  if  the  volume 
of  .steam  e<iual  to  the  atmosphere,  is  taken  to  be  17(K)  times  the  volume  of  an  e<iual 
weight  of  cold  water,  then  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  from  the  boiler 
would  be  equal  to  fill  one  17(H)th  part  of  the  space  that  is  occupied  by  the  piston 
in  its  motion. 

This  supposes  that  the  engine  is  in  good  order,  so  as  to  lose  no  steam  by 
leakage,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  steam  case  to  the  cylinder  is  well  clothed,  so 
as  to  avoiil  loss  of  steam  by  conden.sation.  Note,  the  water  which  is  produced 
from  the  steam  which  is  condensed  in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  in  the  steam-pipe, 
will  run  back  into  the  boiler  ; and  hence,  that  condensation  will  not  occasion  any 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  must  be  supplied  to  feed  the  boiler. 

The  expenditure  nf  steam  equal  to  the  atmosphere  being  taken  at  33  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for 
each  horse-power,  including  waste  (but  supposing  that  there  is  no  loss  by  leakage)  and  the  volume  of 
that  steam  being  1700;  then  the  erajtoration  of  water  from  the  Ixuler  will  lie  at  the  rate  of  (33-^1700 
= ) 6194  of  a cubic  foot  |ier  minute  for  each  horse-jiowcr  ; or  one  cubic  foot  erajiorated  in  31  6 
minutes;  that  is,  I 'tas  cubic  feet  craiioratcrl  (icr  hour  for  each  horse-power.  , 

.An  engine  must  be  in  gmal  condition  to  enable  it  to  exert  its  full  power,  with  no  greater  eva- 
poration than  as  above.  The  engine  at  the  Albion  Mill  was  30  horse-|iower.  and  by  this  proportion 
should  have  evaporated  (50  X 0194  --  ) *97  of  a cubic  foot  per  minute.  'I'he  evajMiration  really  was 
only  997  of  a cubic  foot  (see  p.  315)  ; hence,  the  above  allowance  may  lie  sulheient,  though  in 
general  the  cra|Hiration  will  be  found  greater,  owing  to  loss  of  steam  by  leakage  and  condensation  (a). 

The  rule  already  given  at  p.  3()(>,  to  find  the  (|uant!ty  of  water  which  will  be 
cvajioratcd  from  the  boiler  of  ^ir.  Watt’s  single  engine,  is  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  steam  with  which  the  cylinder  is  filled  during  the  plenum,  is  of  the 
same  ela-sticity  as  the  atmospheric  air,  but  that  the  cxjicnditure  of  such  steam  is  one- 
tenth  more  than  what  would  fill  the  space  occupied  by  the  piston  in  its  motion ; 
also,  that  one  cubic  inch  of  water  produces  one  cubic  foot  of  steam. 

(a)  It  is  a common  saying  amongst  workmen,  that  Mr.  tVatt  reckoned  the  boilers  of  his  engines 
to  evaporate  10  ale  gallons  (of  282  cubic  inches  each)  per  hour  for  each  horse-power ; that  is,  I '63a 
cubic  feet  per  hour.  If  this  is  correct,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  intended  as  a sulheient  allowance  for 
an  engine  when  loaded  to  the  utmost,  but  adapted  to  give  a considerable  surplus  at  other  times. 

4 E 
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Accurdiog^  to  that  rule  the  cvaiKiratino  would  be  at  the  rate  of  (33  k r i = 36*  3 -r  1 728=)  091 
rtf  a cubic  foot  of  water  per  mioute  for  cJirh  borse«power;  or  I'  96  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  each  horse* 
power.  A«  this  will  be  fouitd  uear  to  the  ^piantity  eraporated  from  tlie  builera  of  engines  in  actual 
practice,  the  rule  in  p.  366  may  be  followed,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  It  may  be  considered  as 
allowing  33  cubic  feet  jier  minute  of  steam  equal  to  the  atmosphere,  for  each  horse-power,  with  a 
farther  allowance  of  one-tenth  for  leakage  and  condensation. 

\ote,  to  adapt  that  rule  to  the  above  statement  of  0164  of  a cubic  foot  per  minute,  or  I ' 166  cubic 
feet  per  bmir  for  each  liorse-power,  the  constant  divisor  must  be  (183*946  x 1700=)  311  688, 
instead  of  288000.  And  the  gage  point  for  the  line  D of  the  sliding  rule,  must  be  558*3,  instead  of 
.536*  6. 

Dimensions  of  hot  -eater  pumps  for  Mr.  Watt’s  Rotatire  Engines. 

The  hot  water  pump  must  he  adapted  to  deliver  a mucli  greater  quantity  of 
water  into  the  feeding  cistern,  than  can  be  evaporated  from  the  boiler  in  the  same 
time,  and  thus  afford  a vei"y  ample  surplus,  to  run  offby  the  waste  pipe  ; because  the 
feeding  of  the  boiler  may  be  interrupted  by  accident  at  times,  and  the  water  will 
subside  in  the  boiler  ; when  this  is  discovered,  the  deficiency  ought  to  be  rejdcuished 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  if  the  hot  water  pump  could  not  deliver  more  water  than 
to  supply  the  cvaiwration,  it  would  be  incapable  of  making  up  such  an  occasional 
deficiency,  which  can  only  be  replaced  out  of  the  surplus  water ; and  the  greater 
that  surplus  is,  the  quicker  such  deficiency  may  be  made  up. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  the  hot  water  pump  raise  at  least  three  and  a half 
times  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  evajHinited  ; and  taking  the  evairoration  at 
one  1700th  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  piston,  the  capacity  of  the  bari-cl  of 
the  hot  water  pump  should  he  about  one  ‘.ffOtn  part  of  the  capacity  of  the  steam 
cylinder ; supposing  that  it  is  a double  engine,  which  ex{>ends  steam  continually, 
and  that  the  hot  water  pump  only  acts  during  the  ascent  of  the  bucket. 

To  find  tkc  projMT  diameier  for  ihe  hot  vanier  pump  of  Mr.  Rota(h'<  Engine.  Having 

given,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inchca ; the  radius  or  di»taoce,  in  inches,  from  the  centre  of  the 
great  lever,  to  the  main  joint,  by  whicli  the  piston  rod  is  »u»pcude<l ; and  the  roflius,  in  inches,  of  the 
joint  hy  which  the  rtwl  of  the  hut  water  pump  is  fuispeodcd. 

Itt'LC.  Divide  the  square  nf  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  240;  multiply  the  quotient 
hy  the  radius,  in  inches,  of  the  main  joint  for  the  piston  rod ; and  divide  the  product  by  the  nulius, 
in  inches,  of  the  joint  for  the  hot  water  pump;  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  proper  dia- 
meter for  the  hut  water  pump  in  inches. 

Example.  Suppose  the  cylinder  to  be  33  inches  diameter;  the  square  is  1089  circular  inches 
area,  240  = 4 *&3S  x 1 20  inches  radius  of  the  great  lever  = 344*  a 30  inches  radiu.s  of  the  hot 
water  pump  = 18*  15  circular  inches  in  the  area  fur  the  hot  water  pump ; and  its  square  rout  4*  26 
inches  is  the  proper  diameter  for  the  pump. 

To  perform  the  calculatiivn  by  the  sliding  rule,  the  slide  must  be  inverted,  and  set  with  the  radius 
of  the  joint  for  tlie  piston  rod  on  ({,  corresponding  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  on  D,  and  then  24 
times  the  radius  of  joint  for  the  hut  water  pump,  being  found  on  the  projter  diameter  fur  the  pump 

barrel  will  be  opposite  to  it ; thus. 

Sliding  Rule,  / H Rad. of  ptst.  jmnt inc.  24  x ra«i. of pum.  joint inc.  ^ g 120 rad.  (24>x30=)  7’2 
slideinverted.  ( n Diam.  of  cyl.  incite.  Diameter  of  hot  pump,  inc.  D 33  dia.  4 26  diani. 


Modes  of  expressing  the  petjbnnance  of  Engines  in  respect  to  fuel. 

It  is  customary  to  estimate  the  performance  of  the  steam-engines  which  are  em- 
ployed in  draining  mines,  according  to  the  number  of  millions  pounds  weight  of 
water,  which  is  raised  one  foot  high,  by  the  consumption  of  one  bushel  of  coals.  This 
mode  of  expression  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Watt,  at  his  first  comraencement  in 
Cornwall,  where  coals  arc  sold  by  measure  of  bushels  and  chaldrons  : sec  p.3.S7.  I"he 
power  of  rotative  engines  which  are  employed  in  manufactories,  is  always  estimated 
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by  the  liorsc  power,  and  coals  being  .sold  by  weight,  in  most  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  it  is  usual  to  e.vpress  the  ]ierforinauce  of  .such  engines,  by  the  number  of 
pounds  of  coals  which  are  consumed  per  hour,  for  each  horse  power.  It  is  reipiisite 
to  have  a rule  of  comparison  to  convert  these  two  modes  of  estimation  from  one 
to  the  other. 

T 0 Jind  how  many  tHUUunn  pounds  vxight  are  raised  one  Joot  highy  by  the  conMumpiioH  of  one 
bushel  of  coaU  (or  pounds  freight')  in  any  stram-eugine : having  given  the  niiinber  of  pounds 
weight  of  coaJs  oonaunt^d  \wr  hour,  by  each  horse  power. 

Rclk.  Divide  the  constant  number  166-32  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  cools  which  are  consumed 
per  hour  by  each  horse  power;  the  quotient  is  the  niiml»er  of  millions  pouniU  weight,  which  are 
raised  one  foot  high,  by  the  coosumptimt  of  one  bushel  of  coals. 

Example,  If  an  engine  of  40  horse  iMwer  consumed  4 bushels  ( =:  336  lbs.)  of  coals  per  hour,  it 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  H‘4  {tounds  {ler  hmtr,  for  ea<'h  horse  power.  Then  166*3  0-4  s 19'B  mil- 

lions jK>unds  are  raised  one  f<M>l  high,  by  the  consumption  of  each  bushel  of  coals. 

Sliding  Rule.  ID'S  Millions  Il».  raiswl  1 foot  per  iMish.  A ID'S  l7*5milh 

slide  i«verte*l.  8-<  Pounds  i»or  hour,  jier  burse  {wwer.  3 8 4 9-S  lbs. 

Ecte.  The  cfuistant  number  166*32  is  thus  obtaininl;  a horse  power  is  33  000  lbs.  raised  one* 
foot  |K‘r  mill.  X GO  min.  = l-M  millions  lbs.  raised  one  foot  jicr  hour  k 8-1  lbs.  of  coals  in  a bushel 
ss  166*39  millions  {lound.s  wmihl  lie  raised  one  foot  high,  by  one  pound  of  coals,  if  that  quantity 
could  supply  one  horse  {mwer  for  an  hour. 

Assuming  a bushel  of  coals  to  weigh  S f lbs.,  if  the  number  of  inillious  pounds 
which  are  raised  one  foot  high  by  its  combustion,  is  divided  by  the  ipioticnt  will 
be  the  weight  in  pounds  w liicli  is  i-ai.sed  one  foot  high,  by  the  consumption  of  one 
pound  of  coals.  fliis  would  lie  a more  convenient  mode  of  expression  than  either 
of  the  preceding,  because  the  weight  raiscti,  and  that  of  the  coals  consumed,  would 
be  ill  the  same  terms,  l-’or  instance,  if  198  millions  pounds  weight,  is  raised  one 
foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  a bushel  of  coals,  then  19  SOO  OtX>  .=-81  = 799 

times  the  weight  of  coals  consumed,  will  he  rai.sed  one  foot  by  their  combustion. 

To^find  Aoir  timex  ihe  tj' theennh,  Khich  art  coHsutrttd  Ay  an^  is  raiit'd 

ont  f'rot  hi^h  Ay  their  cominstioa.  Havinir  given  the  liorse  power  exertctl  by  the  engine,  and  tlie 
treigiit  of  coats  it  consumes  per  limir  in  pnuuds. 

Hcle.  Multiply  the  horse  power  exerted  hy  the  engine,  hy  1 OSOOODllis.  j and  divide  the  priv- 
duct  hy  the  pounds  weight  of  coals  cunsumeil  {ler  hour.  The  quotient  is  the  numtier  of  times  the 
weight  of  the  ciuils,  that  is  raised  one  foot  high,  hy  their  combustion. 

Eramplr.  If  a dO  horse  engine  liurns  3Jfi  pounds  of  coals  per  hour.  Then  dO  IIP  X lOSOOOO 
lbs.  = 79!.’O0  0(HI  .f.  330  = 23.1  700  times  the  weight  of  coals. 

.Sliding  Rule,  CA  Horsepower  No,  of  tiftirs  the  weight  of  coals,  A 40  HI*.  235  “00  times, 

slide  inrerted.  19tl  Coals  consumed  per  hour,  pounds.  3 ItlS  33Alh6.perhr. 


DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  BOILERS  FOR  MR.  WATT’s  ROTATIVE  ENGINES. 

'rhe  quantity  of  steam  which  a boiler  is  capable  of  producing,  is  limited  in  practice 
by  the  extent  of  surface  which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  ; for  if  a very  intense 
degree  of  heat  is  applied  to  a boiler,  iu  order  to  obtain  the  utmost  quantity  of  steam 
from  it,  a great  portion  of  the  heat  will  escape  with  the  current  of  heated  air  and 
gas  which  passes  up  the  chimney ; and  the  metal  of  the  boiler  will  be  worn  away 
by  rapid  oxydation.  A boiler  must,  therefore,  be  provided  with  a sufficient  heat- 
ing surface  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  steam  it  is  required  to  produce,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  apply  a greater  force  of  fire  to  the  boiler,  than  the  metal 
can  endure  for  a long  time  without  injury. 

4 E S 
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Mr.  Watt  states  in  his  annotations  on  Dr.  Robison’s  article  on  the  Steam- 
engine,  that  ho  found  “ that  with  the  most  judiciously  constructed  furnaces,  it  re- 
i|uired  8 square  feet  of  surface  of  the  boiler,  to  l)C  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire 
and  dame,  to  boil  off  a cubic  foot  of  water  in  an  hour.”  This  is  at  the  rate  of  iSO 
square  feet  of  surface,  to  boil  off  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  minute,  as  has  been 
already  stated  in  p.  8(5.5  •,  and  the  rule  in  p.  3(i0  has  been  deduced  from  this  data, 
to  apportion  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  its  piston,  that  is  according  to  the  e.vpcnditure  of 
steam. 

Mr.  Watt  assumed  that  a cubic  inch  of  water  will  profluce  a cubic  foot  of  steam,  then  each  square 
foot  of  the  surface  cxp(.seil  would  produce  (1728  -e  -ISO  =)  3’fi  cultic  feet  of  steam  |H:r  minute,  cipial 
to  the  atmcrspherc.  If  it  is  aa.sumed  that  for  ercry  horse  power  exerted,  there  must  he  33  cubic  feet 
of  ajuice  occupietl  in  the  cylinder  per  minute,  by  the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  allowing  one-tenth  ad- 
ditional quantity  for  waste,  by  leasuin:  and  condensation,  each  horse  power  will  expend  36-3  cubic  feet 
of  steam  per  minute,  or  (36'3  X l.S3'346  =n)  605S  cylindrical  inch  feet.  Hence  fur  each  horse  power 
there  must  be  (36'3  3'6  =)  very  nearly  10  wpiare  feet  of  surface  of  the  boiler  exposed  to  the  heat 

of  the  fire. 

This  proportion  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  Mr.  Watt  for  the  boilers  of 
his  earliest  rotative  engines  : see  ii.  'fSi)  to  518.  A boiler  is  very  capable  of  pro- 
ducing steam  at  ibis  rate  (a),  anti  if  it  is  made  of  coppcr-platc,  as  most  of  these 
boilers  were,  it  will  last  along  time.  But  it  has  been  found  adviseabic,  in  the  course 
of  practice,  to  allow  a greater  surface,  and  the  increased  expense  of  the  first  con- 
struction is  amply  compensated  by  the  greater  dnrubility  of  the  boiler  ; this  is  more 
particularly  the  case  when  the  boiler  is  made  of  iron  plate,  because  that  metal  is 
cheap,  but  it  is  very  subject  to  oxydation.  In  many  cases,  where  engines  arc  re- 
quired to  exert  their  utmost  power,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  replace  the  ori- 
ginal boilers  w'ith  others  of  larger  dimensions  ; and  the  increa.se  of  surface  has  been 
found  to  save  fuel,  as  well  as  to  prolong  the  durtition  of  the  boilers:  see  p.  49G. 

The  most  adviseabic  dimensions  for  iron  boilers  for  rotative  steam-engines  has 
been  ascertained  by  long  experience  since  Mr.  Watt’s  time,  and  from  a com- 
|>ai-ison  of  the  surfaces  exposed  to  the  beat,  with  the  quantities  of  steam  produced 
from  a great  number  of  boilers,  in  actual  use  in  modern  engines,  it  appears  that  each 
square  foot  of  surface  which  is  exposed  to  the  heat,  will  produce  about  8 cubic  feet 
of  steam  per  minute  equal  to  the  atmosphere,  or  (3  X 183-34  =)  5.50  cylindrical 
inch  feet ; and  allowing  that  8C-3  cubic  feet  of  such  steam  will  produce  one  horse- 
power (the  waste  by  condensation  and  leakage  being  included),  the  heating  surface 

(fi)  The  following  iiistai>cc»  show  that  Mr.  \\’att’s  proportion  will  produce  a sufficiency  of  steam. 

The  two  Imilcrs  of  Mr.  Smeaton's  engine  at  Long  button,  sec  p.  17!J,  expnswl  459  square  feet  of 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  fire  and  dame ; riz.  142  stmarc  feet  of  hoHaoutal  surface  beneath  the  lioiter 
bottom,  and  317  square  feet  of  vertical  surface  routm  the  outside  of  the  boiler.  These  boilers  evapo- 
ratc<l  1 1^  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  30ft  s<|iiarc  feet  of  surface  Ui  evaporate 
one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  roinutc ; tins  is  only  G38  of  Mr.  Watt's  standard  of  480  s<|UBrc  feet. 

The  surface  of  the  two  fire-grates  was  35  square  feet,  to  evaporate  cubic  feet  per  minute,  that 
is,  23\  square  feet  to  evap<»ratc  1 cubic  fiMd  |»er  luinutc. 

The  engine  which  Mr.  Watt  made  for  Whitbread’s  brewery;  sec  p.  437,  has  a ciit!:u)ar  ctipi^r 
boiler,  which  was  put  in  new  in  1795,  nt  the  time  when  the  engine  was  altered  to  work  with  double 
action.  This  Iwilcr  is  still  in  use ; it  is  10^  feet  diameter  at  the  largest  part,  and  6 feet  diameter  at 
the  bidtum.  The  total  heif^t  is  about  7^  feet.  The  surface  exposed  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
is  a drclc  of  more  than  74  feet  diameter,  or  about  45  square  feet ; and  the  surface  expo»e<l  in  the  due 
is  about  (2<)  ft.  x 34  ft.  =)  102  square  feet.  In  llie  whole,  147  square  feet  of  surface  is  exixtsed  to 
the  heat,  to  produce  steam  for  a 2U  horse  engine.  This  is  only  7‘35  aquare  feet  to  each  horse  power, 
instead  of  10  square  feet  according  to  Mr.  Watt's  standard.  The  fire-grate  is  44  feet  long,  feet 
wide,  with  14  bars  in  the  width,  = 15  sf|uare  feet. 
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of  the  boiler  should  be  at  the  rate  of  (.36‘3  -r-  3 =)  12'I  square  feet  to  each 
horse-power  that  the  cnpnc  is  required  to  exert ; say  12  square  feet. 

This  is  the  proportion  which  is  now  most  commonly  followed,  and  it  will  give 
a sufficieney  of  steam,  without  any  unreasonable  wear  of  the  boiler;  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  most  experienced  engineers,  that  a greater  quantity  of  steam  will  be 
produced  from  a given  consumption  of  fuel,  if  more  surface  is  given  to  the  boiler, 
even  a-s  much  as  1.5  or  18  squaie  feet  to  each  horse  power  (<i). 

Asiumina  that  12  wiuarc  feet  of  tlie  Imtinn  surface  of  tlie  Isiiler  is  allowed  to  one  horse- 
power;  and  that  each  square  ftMtt  will  yield  3 cubic  feet  of  uteam  per  minute, then  if  the  »team  ta 
1 700  times  the  roliime  of  an  oipial  weight  of  cold  water,  it  will  retjuirc  ( 1 700  ^ 3 = ) 567  square 
feet  of  heating  surface  to  evaiMimte  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  minute.  At  the  same  rate  the  thickness 
of  the  him  of  water,  which  would  Iw  eva|K»rated  every  minute  from  tlic  lieatiu|i'  surface  of  the  boiler, 
would  be  (3  feet  or  36  inches  1 7(K1  =s ) '02i;2  of  uti  irich ; or  one  4-7th  of  an  inch  thick* 

It  must  be  kept  in  tntiul,  that  tlic  different  part^  of  the  heating  surface  of  a 
boiler  yield  very  difrerent  quantities  of  steam.  The  greatest  production  of  steam  is 

from  the  horizontal  bottom  of  the  boiler,  where  the  fire  is  applied  directly  beneath 
it,  and  the  water  above  it ; the  surface  cx^xiscd  in  the  flues  is  much  less  efficacious 
ill  producing  steam.  'I'he  above  statement  is  adapted  to  an  average  of  all  the  heat- 
ing surface,  which  is  exposed  in  a boiler ; and  the  extent  of  the  norizontal  surface 
which  is  exposed  bencatn  the  bottom,  is  commonly  about  thrcc-scvenths  of  the  ver- 
tical surface  which  is  exposed  in  the  flue  around  the  outside  of  the  boiler. 


To  find  the  turface  that  the  (toiler  of  Mr.  Watt's  rotative  engine  ovghl  to  expose  to  the  fire  and 
fiutne. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  scpiarc  nf  the  dinmeter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  the  motion  of  the  piston 
per  minute,  in  feet ; and  divide  the  product  by  500.  The  quotient  will  be  tlie  pru|wr  surface  in  square 
feet  which  should  be  CN|Ki«ed  to  the  heat. 

lirnmple.  The  cylinder  for  a 20  horse  engine,  being  21*  inches  diameter;  and  the  pi.ston  inakiug 
21  strokes  per  minute,  of  5 feet  long  tr  210  feet  per  minute.  Then  24  inches  squared  = 576  circular 
laches  X 210  feet  = 120  960  cylindrical  inch  feet  of  steam  U required  j»er  minute,  without  alloMauce 
for  wa.ste,  and  ^ 500  = 24 1 *0  stpiare  feet  is  the  proper  catcot  of  heating  surfai'e  for  the  boiler.  This 
i®  very  nearly  12  st^uarc  ft*et  to  each  horse  |>uvver  (5). 


Sliding  Uulo.  S (LPf' 

® Id  22 3S  or  7 


per  min. 
07 


Fire  surface  snii.  ft.  r.  ('  SIO  ft.  mo.  242  sou.  ft. 

T- . --  --Z — i— V . fixttnt — 

Diam.  ufeyltnd.  me.  I)  22  30  24  me.  diani. 


Note.  This  rule  supjioscs  the  engine  to  exert  it®  pnqier  jiower,  as  rate<l  in  hoi^-power,  and  then 
tho  boiler  will  work  to  the  greatest  advantage.  If  the  engine  i®  overloaded,  the  boiler  will  be  quite 
sutficient  to  supply  steam  ; but  it  will  require  more  firing  than  it  is  adviseahlc  to  apply  to  a boiler, 
particularly  If  it  is  made  of  ir<io  plate. 

The  proportionate  extent  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  parts  of  the  heating 
surface,  varies  in  different  boilers  according  to  their  structure  ; the  vertical  surface 
being  twice  a.s  great  as  the  horizontal  in  some  extreme  cases,  and  in  others  three 
timc.s  as  great ; but  from  an  examination  of  a number  of  boilers  of  the  best  con- 
struction, the  usual  proportion  appears  to  be  3 of  horizontal  surface,  to  7 of  vertical 
surface. 


(a)  Metssr®.  Kothwcll,  Hick,  and  Rothwcll,  of  Bolton  in  Lancashire,  now  hare  a nio«t  extensive 

firscticc  in  making  Mr.  Watt’s  rotativC'Cngincs  for  maoufacturies ; they  have  always  applied  vciy 
arge  boiler®  to  their  engine®,  the  Hurface®  exposed  being  nearly  at  the  rate  of  15  square  feet  to  cadi 
horse-power.  This  is  found  to  be  .'in  advantageous  propurlion’for  boilers,  and  renders  them  less  ex- 
pensive in  a irmirsc  of  years,  than  if  tlicy  were  made  on  a smaller  scale. 

(6)  To  give  15  square  feet  of  beating  surfare  to  each  horsc-pr»wer,  the  divisor  in  the  above  rule 
should  be  100  instead  of  fiOO;  and  the  gage  point  for  the  lino  D of  the  sliding  rule  should  be  20 
instead  of  22  36.  At  the  same  rale  709  square  feet  arc  adlowed  to  evaporate  one  cubic  foot  of  water 
per  minute. 
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The  proper  extent  of  Iieatlng  eorliiee  lieing  found  by  the  above  rule,  it  may  be  multiplied  by  *3, 
and  the  pr^uct  will  be  the  extent  of  horiaoutal  surface  lieiienth  which  the  beat  t-houhl  be  applied,  the 
water  heinit  applied  over  that  surface.  Thus  242  mpiare  feet  *a  = 72'6  square  feet  of  horizontal  heat- 
iuiT  surfiice  for  the  20  horse  engine.  Or  multiplyiui;  the  whole  extent  of  heatinjt  surface  by  ’7,  we 
alii. II  obtain  the  extent  of  vertical  heatini;  surface,  anainst  one  side  of  which  the  heat  is  to  be  applied, 
and  the  w ater  on  the  opposite  side.  Thus  242  squ.  feet  x ‘7=  ltiO'4  square  feet  of  vertical  surface. 

The  extent  of  lieating  surface  which  may  be  given  to  a boiler,  admits  of  con- 
siderable latitude,  without  occasioning  any  material  difference  in  the  effect,  but 
it  is  advantageous  to  have  too  much  surface  rather  than  too  little,  particularly  in 
cases  when  the  water  with  which  the  boiler  is  supplied,  is  subject  to  deposit  a sedi- 
ment, or  form  an  earthy  incrustation  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  boiler,  for 
such  sediment  or  incrustation  greatly  iin|)edesthe  transmission  of  the  heat  through 
the  metal  to  the  water.  If  a large  surface  is  allowed,  the  deposition  will  be  spread 
over  a greater  extent,  so  as  to  form  a thinner  crust,  and  as  less  heat  is  reijuircd  to  be 
transmitted  through  that  crust,  it  will  prove  a less  impediment.  This  circumstance 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  is  the  most  effectual  mean.s  of  obviating,  or 
diminishing  the  evil  of  bad  water. 

It  has  never  been  ascertained  what  is  the  proportionate  effect  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  heating  surface  in  a boiler,  to  produce  steam  ; but  it  is  certain  that  the 
iiorizontal  surface  must  be  much  more  efficacious  than  the  vertical  surface,  because 
of  the  tendency  which  the  heat  has  to  ascend.  Some  engineers  arc  of  opinion  that 
the  horizontal  surface  of  a boiler  will  produce  twice  as  much  steam,  as  the  same 
extent  of  its  vertical  surface,  but  this  opinion  is  not  grounded  upon  experiment; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  thcro  must  be  a very  great  difference  in  the  quantities  of 
steam  which  are  produced  from  the  various  parts  of  the  horizontal  surface,  as  well 
as  from  the  various  parts  of  the  vertical  .surface,  according  to  the  degrees  of  force 
with  which  the  fire  acts  against  the  different  parts  of  the  boiler. 

The  greatest  heat  is  communicated  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  over  the  back 
part  of  the  fire  grate,  and  above  the  fire-bridge,  for  there  the  bottom  receives  the 
radiant  heat  Of  the  burning  fuel,  as  well  as  the  current  of  flame  which  proceeds 
from  it.  That  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  which  is  over  the  front  end  of  the 
grate,  docs  not  receive  so  much  heat,  because  the  current  of  the  flame  and  heated 
gas  draws  backwards,  and  the  heat  does  not  ascend  vertically,  but  in  a sloping 
direction,  so  as  to  strike  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
furnace,  near  to  the  fire-bridge.  The  front  end  of  the  fire-grate  is  ahvays  placed 
beneath  the  front  end  of  the  boiler,  and  it  is  thought  advantageous  to  place  the 
grate  on  a slope  of  about  20  degrees  from  the  horizontal ; the  front  end  being 
highest,  and  nearest  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  the  farther  end  being  lower 
down,  and  farther  from  the  bottom,  so  as  to  cause  the  fire  to  act  more  uniformly 
beneath  the  bottom. 

The  front  face  of  the  fire-bridge,  or  back  end  of  the  furnace,  is  usually  built 
vertical  if  the  fire-grate  is  horizontal ; but  if  the  fire-grate  is  on  a slope,  the 
front  of  the  fire-bridge  is  inclined  backwards  at  the  top  edge,  that  it  may  lead  the 
fire  and  flame  backwards  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  without  striking  so 
abruptly  upwards  beneath  the  bottom,  over  the  top  of  the  fire-bridge. 

That  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  whieh  is  beyond  the  fire-bridge,  receives 
the  action  of  the  flame  beneath  it,  and  produces  a great  quantity  of  steam.  In 
some  boilers,  the  brickwork  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  arched  upwards  in 
confonnity  with  the  arched  bottom  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to  leave  an  equal  height  or 
space,  for  the  passage  of  the  flame  beneath  every  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler ; 
it  is  supposed  that  the  proximity  of  the  brickwork  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  will 
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compel  the  flame  to  apply  more  closely  to  the  bottom.  In  other  boilers  the  brick- 
work beneath  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  laid  flat,  and  a considerable  space  is  loll 
between  them  for  the  flame  ; the  disposition  of  the  flame  to  ascend  will  cause  it  to 
apply  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  when  an  ample  passage  is  left  for  the 
current  of  flame,  it  will  move  with  less  rapidity,  and  consequeutly.it  will  remain 
longer  in  contact  with  the  bottom,  so  as  to  communicate  more  heat  thereto,  than 
if  the  passage  were  narrower,  because  then  the  current  would  then  be  more  rapid. 

The  angle  at  the  farther  end  of  the  boiler,  where  the  bottom  joins  to  the 
upright  end,  receives  a considerable  action  of  the  flame,  but  the  lateral  action  of 
the  heat,  against  the  vertical  surfaces  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  boiler,  is 
necessarily  much  less  than  beneath  the  horizontal  surface  at  the  bottom  ; it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  heat  acts  more  powerfully  at  the  upper  part  of  the  vertical  surface 
than  at  the  lower  part,  because  the  heated  current  will  ascend.  Tlic  passage 
through  the  external  flue,  or  the  space  which  is  left  between  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  boiler  and  the  surrounding  brickwork,  must  not  be  too  small,  otherwise  the 
current  through  that  external  flue  will  be  so  rapid,  that  the  flame  and  heated  gas 
will  not  remain  long  enough  in  contact  with  the  boiler,  to  communicate  its  heat  to 
the  contained  water. 

All  the  different  (larts  of  the  heating  surface  of  a boiler,  ought  to  be  adapted 
to  receive  and  absorb  as  much  heat  as  possible,  from  the  flame  and  heated  gas,  during 
its  passage  through  every  part  of  its  course,  from  the  furnace  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  flue,  where  it  quits  the  boiler,  to  escape  into  the  chimney,  'llic  bottom  part 
of  the  boiler  receiving  the  lirst  and  direct  action  of  the  flame,  will  produce  the 
principal  part  of  the  supply  of  steam,  but  as  a very  considerable  degree  of  heat 
will  juLss  on  from  beneath  the  bottom,  into  the  surrounding  flue,  the  boiler  should 
expose  such  an  extent  of  surface  in  that  flue,  a.s  will  cause  almost  all  the  heat  to  be 
comnninicRtcd  to  the  water,  by  the  time  that  the  current  reaches  the  end  of  the 
flue,  in  order  that  it  may  pass  into  the  chimney,  with  only  us  much  remaining  heat 
us  is  necessary  to  produce  a sufficient  draft  in  the  chimney,  and  through  the  flues, 
to  cause  a vivid  combustion  of  tlic  fire  on  the  grate. 

The  passage  through  the  flues  should  not  be  too  narrow,  because  the  draft 
will  be  impaired  by  the  resistance  that  the  current  of  heated  gas  must  encounter, 
in  pa.ssing  through  contracted  flues.  C)r  if  a sufficient  draft  is  obtained,  it  can 
only  l)e  occasioned  by  an  unnecessary  loss  of  heat  up  the  chimney,  and  even  if  that 
sacrifice  is  made,  the  motion  of  the  current  through  the  flue  being  rapid,  will  not 
allow  time  for  the  proper  communication  of  heat  to  the  boiler. 

Dimensions Jur  the, fire-grate.  The  area  of  the  fire-grate  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  coals  that  is  required  to  be  consumed  upon  it,  and  also  to 
their  quality.  Coals  of  a bituminous  quality,  which  melt  and  cake  together  into 
masses,  and  burn  with  much  flame  aiul  smoke,  must  be  spread  thinner  upon  the 
firc-gratr,  than  stone  coals  which  do  nut  melt,  and  which  burn  with  less  flame ; 
bccuu.se  greater  interstices  will  remain  between  the  pieces  of  stone  coal,  for  the 
jrassage  of  the  air  into  the  body  of  the  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bituminous 
coals  commonly  produce  more  heat  by  their  combustion  than  the  stone  coals,  so 
that  a less  quantity  is  required  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

Some  kinds  of  coals  are  ver)’  subject  to  choke  up  the  fire  grate  with  masses 
of  half  melted  matter  called  clitikcrs,  arising  from  a semi-vitrification  of  the  ashes 
or  earthy  matter  of  the  coals,  which  remains  after  combustion  ; but  which,  instead 
of  dropping  through  the  grate  as  ashes,  becomes  partially  melted  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  fire,  and  forms  lumps  of  coarse  gla.ss  or  slag,  which  stop  up  the  inter- 
stices between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ashes  of  the  coals  from 
falling  through  as  coals  are  burnt,  and  then  those  ashes  also  run  into  clinkers,  and 
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increase  the  evil,  until  the  air  cannot  obtain  sufficient  admission  through  the  grate, 
to  cause  the  fire  to  bum  jiropcrly ; these  kinds  of  coals  arc  very  troublesome  to 
manage,  and  the  spaces  between  the  bars  require  to  be  frequently  raked  out  from 
the  underside  of  the  grate  with  an  iron  hook.  'Ilie  grate  for  such  coals  should  be 
a larger  size,  than  for  clear  burning  coals,  in  order  to  diminish  the  tendency  to 
run  into  clinkers,  and  to  compensate  for  the  interstices  Iniing  partly  clogged  up. 

The  area  of  the  fire-grate  in  different  cases  of  Mr.  At  att’s  rotative-engine, 
will  be  found  to  vary  betwt'en  half  a square  foot,  and  one  square  foot  to  each  horse- 
power ; but  about  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths  of  a square  foot  of  fire-grate,  to  each 
iiorsc-powcr,  will  l>c  found  to  answer  in  most  cases,  if  the  coals  arc  of  a good  quality. 

If  WO  a«sumo  that  the  con^ntnption  of  Newcastle  coal-s  is  at  the  rate  of  10^  )KHinds  per  hour 
for  each  horse-power  (see  p.  488) ; and  that  the  fire>^rrate  U three-fourths  of  a square  foot  to  each  horse* 

}K>wer;  then  the  consumption  of  mala  will  be  at  the  rate  of  M (Ktunds  per  )imir>  uitun  each  square 
oot  of  the  surface  of  the  ^te ; that  is,  one-sixth  of  a bushel  id"  ci^a  per  hour  to  each  square  foot  of 
the  fire-grate.  Hence,  a fire-grate  of  6 square  feet  area,  which  is  a pitqier  size  for  an  8 horse  engine, 
will  burn  one  bushel  of  coala  per  hour. 

And  if  1 2 square  feet  of  beating  surface  is  allowed  to  the  boiler,  for  each  horse-power,  the  area  of 
the  fire-grate  will  be  one-sixteenth  of  that  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  lioiler. 

The  bars  of  the  fire-grate  are  usually  made  of  cast-iron  about  2 or  2;J  inches 
broad  upon  the  upper  edge,  and  intervals  of  about  i,  or  half  an  inch  wide,  are  left 
between  the  adjacent  bars,  for  the  passage  of  the  air  to  the  fire ; the  area  of  the  air- 
passage  is  commonly  about  oue-seventh  of  the  whole  area  of  the  grate.  The  under 
edges  of  the  bars  are  much  narrower  than  their  upper  edges,  so  as  to  leave  the 
spaces  wider  below,  in  order  that  the  ashes  may  more  readily  fall  through.  The 
ciuls  of  the  bars  are  directed  towards  the  fire-door,  to  enable  the  fireman  to  rake 
out  the  spaces  between  the  bars.  If  the  grate  is  shorter  than  tj  feet  long,  it  is 
usual  to  make  the  bara  in  one  length  ; but  for  grates  of  more  than  5 feet  long,  two 
lengths  of  bars  are  commonly  applied,  their  ends  being  supported  on  a bearing 
bar  which  is  fixed  across  beneath  the  middle  of  the  grate. 

Dimensionsjhr  Ihe  furnace  xchich  receives  I fie  buniingfiiel.  The  clear  height 
from  the  bars  of  the  grate,  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  is  usually  between  20  and 
2f  inches  at  the  middle  of  the  arched  bottom,  and  about  1 1 to  1 f inche.s  at  each 
side  of  the  boiler.  This  is  when  the  grate  is  horizontal,  but  the  sloping  bars  are 
frequently  .S(>  inches  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  at  the  back  end.  The 
whole  width  of  the  arched  bottom  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  except  3 or 
4.  inches  at  each  side,  where  the  boiler  rests  \q>on  the  brickwork.  'Hic  width  of 
the  concave  bottom  n hich  is  exposed  to  the  heat,  is  commonly  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  width  of  the  boiler.  The  fire-grate  is  usually  the  same  width  as  that 
part  of  the  bottom  which  is  exposed,  but  if  not,  the  brickwork  is  carried  up  sloping 
above  each  side  of  the  grate,  so  as  to  spread  outwards  to  the  proper  width. 

Dimensions  of  the  flues.  The  back  end  of  the  furnace,  or  fire-bridge,  over 
which  the  flame  is  to  ]>ass,  is  commonly  carried  up  above  the  grate,  to  within  from 
i)  to  15  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  is  usually  made  to  correspond 
with  the  arched  bottom.  The  area  of  the  passage  which  is  thus  left  for  the  name, 
between  the  top  of  the  bridge,  and  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  is  between  one-fourth 
and  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  fire-grate,  or  nt>arly  one-72nd  part  of  the  area  of 
the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler ; that  is,  one-sixth  of  a square  foot  to  each  horse- 
power. 

The  area  of  the  passage  for  the  flame  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  be- 
yond the  fire-bridge,  is  about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  fire-grate,  or  one-43th  of 
the  area  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler ; that  is,  ouc-fourth  of  a square  foot  to 
each  horse-power. 
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The  area  of  the  passage  through  the  external  flue,  around  the  lower  part  of 
the  boiler,  is  usually  about  one-Hfth  of  the  area  of  the  fire-grate ; or  one-8  fth  of  the 
area  of  the  heating  surface ; that  is,  one-seventh  of  a square  foot  to  each  horse-power. 

Dimensions  vertical  stack  or  c/iimney.  The  area  of  the  internal  pa.ssagc 
of  the  chimney,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  heated  air  and  gas  which 
is  to  ascend  through  it : the  area  is  usually  at  the  rate  of  one-sixth  of  the  fire-grate, 
or  onc-!)Gth  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler ; that  is,  one-eighth  of  a square 
foot  to  each  horse-power.  The  chimney  for  a .50  horse-engine  is  feet  square 
= fi-26  s<|uare  feet  X 8 = 50  H !’(</).  The  vertical  height  of  the  chimney  should 
be  from  OO  to  120  feet,  between  the  level  of  the  fire-gnite,  and  the  top  where  the 
smoke  issues.  Ijirgc  boilers  which  have  a great  length  of  passage,  for  the  current 
of  heated  air  and  gas  to  pass  through,  require  a greater  height  of  chimney  to 
produce  an  efficient  drafl  through  those  Hues,  than  smaller  boilers. 

'ITie  above  proportions  for  boilers,  fire-grates,  furnaces,  and  flues,  are  not  very 
precise,  and  in  practice  very  considerable  deviations  arc  made  from  them  ; but 
tliey  arc,  jierhaps,  the  best  standard,  and  the  nearest  to  Mr.  Watt’s  practice. 

Dimensions  n fa  xcoggon  boiler  for  a 30  horse-engine  This  boiler,  which 
was  constructed  by  very  experienced  engineers,  will  scive  as  an  example  of  the 
diffci'cnt  proportions  which  have  been  already  laid  down,  for  the  dimensions  of 
boilers. 

Diameter  of  the  boiler  5^  feet ; length  17  feet ; horizontal  surface  of  the 
water  93j  square  feet.  The  whole  height  of  the  boiler  is  feet.  The  arched 
bottom  rises  10  inches,  in  4}  feet  wide,  being  the  width  of  that  part  of  the  bottom 
which  is  exposed  to  the  heat.  The  seating  or  part  of  the  bottom  which  rests  upon 
the  brickwork  is  4-J  inches  wide  at  each  side.  The  sides  of  the  boiler  are  not 
vertical  planes,  but  are  curved  inwards  3 inches  from  the  vertical,  at  the  middle  of 
their  height ; hence,  the  width  of  the  boiler  across  the  narrowest  part  is  5 feet. 
The  water  line  is  level  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  space  reserved  for 
steam  is  a half  cylinder,  5^  feet  diameter,  and  17  feet  long ; content  202  cubic  feet. 

The  boiler  has  a tube  through  all  its  length,  which  serves  for  an  internal  flue 
to  convey  the  flame  and  heat  through  the  body  of  the  water ; the  top  and  bottom 
of  this  flue  arc  horizontal  flat  surfaces,  20  inches  wide,  and  17  feet  long=28  ^ square 
feet.  'ITm  vertical  height  of  the  flue,  between  its  top  and  bottom,  is  2.]  feet ; the 
water  stands  11  inches  deep  over  the  top  of  the  flue;  and  the  bottom  of  the  flue 
is  G inches  above  the  crown  of  the  arched  bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  sides  of  the 
internal  flue  arc  curved  outwards,  so  as  to  make  it  28  inches  wide  at  the  middle  of 
its  height ; and  the  clear  spaces  left  for  water,  between  the  sides  of  the  flue  and 
the  sides  of  the  boiler,  are  16  inches  wide  at  each  side  in  the  narrowest  part. 
The  area  of  the  passage  for  the  flame  through  the  internal  flue  is  4|  square  feet. 

(fl)  The  chimney  of  Mr.  Watt's  50  horse-engine  at  the  Aihiun  Mills  was  only  2 feet  square. 
See  p.  511. 

(A)  Mcaers.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.  hare  made  some  36  horse  engines,  with  boilers  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  above,  being  proportioncfl  at  the  rate  of  10  square  feet  of  heating  surface  to  each 
hone-power.  Arrording  to  the  proportion  of  1*2  wpiarc  feel,  which  is  here  adopterl,  a boiler  of  that 
size  would  Iw  suitable  for  a 30  horse  engine,  as  stated  above.  In  one  iDStanL*e,  a 36  horse  engine  has 
only  one  such  boiler,  which  ia  made  of  copper  plate ; it  has  been  found  sufiicient  to  supply  the  engine 
during  several  years,  but  it  has  not  been  overloaded,  nor  is  the  water  with  which  the  boiler  ia  sup- 
plied, liable  to  deposit  any  hard  incrustation,  but  only  a slight  depositor  muddy  slime. 

Another  36  horse  engine  of  the  same  dimensions  and  construction  (see  Plate  XM.)  h.'ts  two  iron 
boilers  of  the  above  dimensions,  except  that  the  length  is  18]  f^t,  instead  of  17  feet.  In  all  these 
boilers  the  fire-grates  are  6 feet  long,  instead  of  5 ^t,  so  as  to  give  27  square  feet  of  grate,  instead 
of  ,22^  ; the  fire-grates  arc  boriaontal. 
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The  borixontal  surface  exposed  to  the  heat  beneath  the  arched  bottom  of  the  boiler,  is  about 
S feet  wide,  by  IfiJ  feet  long,  = 82J  square  feet;  which  added  to  28j\  square  feet  for  the  horixontal 
top  of  the  internal  flue,  makes  I lOj^  square  feet  of  horizontal  surface  esposed ; the  flat  bottom  of  the 
internal  flue  is  not  accounted  as  heating  surface.  The  two  sides  of  the  internal  flue  expose  about  5^ 
feet  by  17  feet  long  = 90t  s<|uarc  feet;  and  the  outside  of  the  boiler  exposes  a surface  of  46  inches 
high  in  the  external  floe,  by  44  feet  long,  round  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  boiler  — 1 68^  square  feet, 
from  which  deduct  9^  w^uare  feet  for  the  area  of  the  two  open  ends  of  the  internal  flue,  and  it  learea 
159^  Mpiare  feet  of  vertical  surface  exposed  in  the  external  flue;  or  249^  square  feet  of  vertical  sur- 
face exposed  in  the  whole  boiler. 

The  total  surface  exposed  to  the  heat,  in  the  whole  boiler,  is  360|  square  feet.  The  proportion 
of  the  horizontal  surface  is  '307.  and  of  the  vertical  surface  '003  of  the  whole  surface;  this  is  very 
near  to  the  proportion  of  3 to  7.  as  before  stated. 

'Die  fire-grate  is  feet  wide,  with  17  fire  bars  in  the  width,  each  occupying 
about  3 b inches ; the  width  of  the  top  edges  of  the  bars  is  inches,  and  the  in- 
tervals between  them  of  an  inch  wide.  The  grate  is  5 feet  long,  in  two  lengths 
of  bai-s,  of  2^  feet  each.  Area  of  the  fire-grate  22 J square  feet,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  ^ of  a square  foot  to  each  horse-jiower.  The  front  end  of  the  fire-grate  is 
14  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  at  the  sides,  and  24  inches  at  the  middle 
of  the  arch  ; the  bars  slope  down  backwards  at  about  20  degrees  from  the  hori- 
zontal, so  that  the  far  end  of  the  giate  is  30  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  boiler 
at  the  sides,  and  40  inches  at  the  middle  of  the  arch. 

'rhe  brick  wall  at  the  back  end  of  the  grate,  which  forms  the  end  of  the  fur- 
nace, is  inclined  backwards,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  grate,  and  it  rises  up  to 
within  1.3  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  to  form  the  fire  bridge  over  which 
the  Hamc  is  to  pass ; the  top  of  the  bridge  is  curved  to  correspond  with  the  arched 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  leaving  a passage  of  about  .5^  sijuare  feet  for  the  flame  to  pass ; 
this  is  at  the  rate  of  onc-70th  of  the  whole  heating  surface  of  the  boiler.  Tlic  space 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  beyond  the  bridge,  is  4|  feet  wide  by  15  inches 
high  at  the  sides,  and  25  inches  high  at  the  middle ; and  the  area  of  the  passage 
thus  left  for  the  flame,  is  about  square  feet,  or  one--48th  of  the  heating  surface. 
'I’hc  area  of  the  passage  through  the  internal  flue  is  nearly  4J  square  feet,  which 
is  one-76th  of  the  heating  surface. 

The  area  of  the  pass.-ige  through  the  external  flue  is  4J  square  feet,  or  nearly 
one-85th  of  the  heating  surface.  Tlic  space  between  the  sides  of  the  boiler  and 
the  brickwork,  is  about  14  inches  wide,  to  fonn  the  e.xtemal  flue ; the  whole 
height  of  that  flue  is  49  inches,  its  bottom  being  3 inches  below  the  seating  of  the 
boiler,  so  that  any  soot  or  ashes  which  may  collect,  will  not  touch  the  boiler.  The 
height  of  the  side  of  the  boiler  which  is  exposed  in  the  flue  is,  as  before  stated,  46 
inches,  w hich  is  seven-tenths  of  the  width  of  the  boiler.  The  upper  line  of  that 
exposed  surface  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  internal  flue,  and  the  surlace  of  the  water 
is  11  inches  above  the  top  of  the  external  flue,  as  well  as  of  the  internal  flue. 

The  crjiporation  from  the  boiler  to  produce  30  horse-pouer,  would  be  abtmt  e-tentha  of  a cubic 
f<M>t  per  minute;  and  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  water  being  93'S  square  feet,  that  surface  wnuld 
sink  at  the  rate  of  *077  (or  one- 1 3th)  of  an  inch  in  a minute,  if  no  water  were  supplied  to  the  lioilor; 
hence,  it  would  take  (II  ioe.  x IStnio.  =)  H3  minutes  (or  2 hours  23  minutes)  era]»orati»n 
'n  ithout  feeding,  to  Iwil  away  as  much  water  as  wnuld  lay  the  top  of  the  due  quite  dry  (o). 

The  flame  and  heated  gas,  after  passing  horizontally  beneath  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  rises  up  at  the  end  of  the  boiler,  and  returns  horizontally  through  the 

(<t)  If  this  boiler  supplied  steam  for  36  horsc>powcr,  it  would  evaporate  *7&  of  a ctibic  foot  per 
minute,  whereby  the  surface  would  sink  at  the  rate  of 'ooa  of  an  inch  per  minute  without  feeding; 
or  nearly  one  inch  in  lO^  minutes^  and  then  it  would  take  115  minutes,  or  rather  less  than  2 hours, 
to  lay  the  top  of  the  flue  dry. 
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Internal  flue  to  the  front  end  of  the  boiler ; then  the  current  divides,  and  one 
half  passes  along  the  flue  at  one  side  of  the  boiler,  and  the  other  half  along  the 
flue  at  the  other  side.  'Hic  two  currents  join  again  into  one,  beyond  the  end  of 
the  boiler ; the  sliding  damper  is  fitted  into  the  single  flue  which  is  formed  by  the 
Junction,  and  that  single  flue  is  continued  until  it  reaches  the  vertical  chimney, 
which  is  il  feet  square  withinsidc  (=4  square  feet)  and  80  feet  high. 

'ITie  current  of  heated  gas  is  not  thus  divided  into  two,  in  all  boilers,  but  it  is 
more  commonly  continued  round  the  boiler  in  one  direction,  from  the  internal  flue 
at  the  front  end,  along  one  side  of  the  boiler  and  round  beyond  the  end,  so  as  to 
return  along  the  other  side  of  the  boiler.  As  the  current  must  then  pass  through 
a longer  course,  it  is  supposed  to  communicate  more  of  its  heat  to  the  water  within 
the  boiler  j but  the  long  passage  is  an  impediment  to  the  draft,  and  if  the  chimney 
is  situated  at  the  further  end  of  the  boiler  from  the  furnace,  another  returning 
flue  must  be  made,  in  the  brickwork,  all  the  length  of  the  boiler  to  lead  to  the 
chimney.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  current  is  divided  between  the  two  flues, 
it  moves  slower  through  them,  so  as  to  have  more  time  to  impart  its  heat  to  the 
boiler ; and  the  passage  being  shorter,  as  well  as  more  open,  the  draft  is  not  im- 
paired. It  is  not  decided  which  of  the  two  methods  answers  best,  but  both  plans 
are  in  use ; and  when  the  chimney  is  situated  at  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  near  to 
the  furnace,  so  that  there  is  no  unnecessary  length  of  flue,  the  continuous  flue 
answers  as  well  as  the  divided  flue. 

Boilers  are  frequently  made  according  to  the  above  proportions  and  dimen- 
sions, but  without  internal  flues  through  the  water ; such  a boiler  is  shown  in 
Plates  XI  and  XII,  see  p.  495;  and  supposing  the  same  extent  of  surface  to  be 
exposed  to  the  heat,  the  efiect  of  a simple  boiler  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  a boiler  with  an  internal  flue.  In  the  simple  boiler,  the  current  through  the 
external  flue  is  always  carried  round  the  outside  of  the  boiler  in  one  direction,  and 
never  divided  into  two  currents,  to  pass  one  on  each  side  of  the  boiler. 

.Simple  boilers  without  internal  flues  are  the  least  expensive  in  construction, 
and  the  most  durable,  because  there  is  a considerable  depth  of  water  over  those 
parts  of  the  surface  which  arc  most  exposed  to  the  heat,  and  that  surface  must 
be  always  well  covered  with  water ; but  the  internal  flue  having  only  a small  depth 
of  water  over  the  top  of  it,  the  weight  or  columnar  pressure  of  that  water  is  less 
able  to  keep  it  in  close  contact  with  the  heated  surface ; and  from  the  small  depth 
of  water  it  is  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  negligence  in  feeding  the  boiler.  The 
internal  flues  through  boilers  commonly  wear  out  before  the  other  parts. 

\V  hen  any  part  of  the  metal  surface  of  the  boiler  is  strongly  heated  beneath, 
and  covered  with  water  above,  so  as  to  produce  steam  very  rapidly  ; the  steam  is 
formed  in  large  bubbles,  which  rise  up  from  the  heated  surface,  through  the  whole 
depth  of  the  water ; the  steam  must  necessarily  displace  the  water  from  contact 
with  the  heated  surface,  every  time  that  a bubble  of  steam  is  evolved  ; but  when  the 
bubble  rises,  the  water  returns  upon  the  surface,  by  its  own  weight  or  columnar 
pressure,  and  the  greater  that  pressure  is,  the  quicker  the  water  will  return.  This 
circumstance  is  of  some  eonsonicnce,  when  the  evolution  of  steam  is  very  rapid, 
for  then  the  bubbles  of  steam  follow  each  other  so  quickly,  that  the  water  is  driven 
off  from  contact  with  the  surface,  during  a considerable  portion  of  the  whole  time, 
and  cons^uently,  the  oxydation  of  the  metal  must  be  more  rapid  than  it  ought  to 
be ; this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  iron  boilers. 

As  boilers  with  internal  flues  contain  less  water  than  simple  boilers,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  surface  exposed,  less  time  and  fuel  is  consumed,  to  heat  the  water, 
and  get  up  the  steam  in  the  first  Instance ; and  in  those  cases,  when  the  fire 
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must  be  lighted  every  morning,  in  order  to  perform  a short  day’s  work,  the 
saving  of  a part  of  the  loss  in  heating  the  water,  may  be  an  advantage ; but  when 
the  boiler  is  regularly  working,  it  is  an  immaterial  circumstance  how  much  water 
the  boiler  contains,  provided  that  it  is  full  to  the  proper  level.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage to  have  a great  mass  of  heated  water  in  a boiler,  because  that  water  serves  as 
a recipient  to  take  up  heat,  by  increasing  its  temperature  when  the  fire  bums 
more  rapidly  than  ordinary  ; and  the  water  so  heated,  by  lowering  its  temperature 
again,  will  give  out  that  heat  to  the  steam,  when  the  fire  slackens.  If  the  mass  of 
water  is  small,  it  cannot  absorb  so  much  heat,  and  consequently  a greater  part  will 
escajie  up  the  chimney,  whenever  the  fire  glows  strongly. 

Ill  hoilem,  vtiicli  are  corutnirted  according  to  the  above  proportluos,  the  surface 

which  is  ex|K)sed  to  the  heat  may  be  computed  in  square  feet,  by  the  fulloiring  rule. 

Rulr.  Multiply  the  length  of  the  l^iler  in  fcct»  by  the  breadth  in  feet,  and  the  pro<luct  is  the 
horizontal  surface  of  the  water  in  square  feet  j this  lieing  multiplied  by  2'3,  if  it  is  a simple  Ixiiler 
without  a tube  (or  by  3'S,  if  it  is  a boiler  with  an  internal  tulie),tlie  product  will  be  the  surface  ex* 
poeed  by  the  bi:ittom  and  sides  in  iiquare  feet.  To  this  add  the  surface  exposed  by  the  two  ends,  which 
may  be  found  in  square  feet,  by  multiplying  the  iM{uare  of  the  breadth  of  the  boiler  in  feet  by  1-4 ; 
the  sum  will  be  the  whole  of  the  heating  surface;  but  if  there  is  an  internal  tube,  one-39th  of  that 
sum  must  bo  deducted,  to  allow  fur  the  area  of  the  two  0|>en  ends  of  the  internal  tube,  which  is 
wanting  at  each  end  of  tltc  boiler. 

E^mple.  A waggon  boiler  17  feel  long,  by  5|  feet  diameter,  with  an  internal  flue  through  it; 
thus  17  ft.  X 5*5  ft.  ss  9S  a square  feet  of  water  surface  x 3*4  = 327*34  squ.  ft.;  to  which  add  (5*6 
wpiarcd,  or  30-34  x I 4 =)  42*35  square  feet  for  the  two  ends  = 369*6  squ.  ft-;  from  which,  if  wc 
deduct  oiic-39tb  part,  or  9|r  fl*>  fo<^  twice  the  area  of  the  internal  due,  we  have  360*1  square  feet 
of  surface  ex|M>scd,  the  same  as  by  the  former  computation. 

If  the  same  boiler  had  beeu  witliout  the  internal  due;  then  17  ft.  x 5-4  ft.  = 93  4 square  feet 
« 2-3  =r  215*04  square  feet  + (5*4  x 5*4  = 30  34  x 1-4  = ) 42’35  square  feet  for  the  ends  = 237'4 
square  feet  of  surface  exposed.  Or  12  s<}ti.  feci  ss)  21*44  h<»rse>power. 

Note.  Instead  of  multiplying  bjy  3'6,  the  same  result  will  be  obtaiued  by  dividing  by  its  reci- 
procal '3847;  and  this  can  be  coni'cnieittly  dune  by  the  sliding  rule.  The  reciprocal  of  1*4  is  -7143. 
And  for  simple  boilers  without  tubes,  the  reciprocal  of  S 3,  viz.  -4346.  may  be  us«l  as  a divisor,  thus. 

Sliding  Rule,  fA  Width  of  boiler  ft.  ’3fl6  A5-4ft.wide.  *396 

slide  inverted.  \ ^ Length  of  boiler  ft.  Surf.  boU.  and  sides  sq.  ft.  q 1 7 ft-  long.  327stp  ft. 

Note.  When  the  slider  is  thus  set,  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  water  in  square  feet  may  be 
found  opposite  to  I on  either  of  the  lines;  viz.  in  the  above  example  it  is  9^*4.  The  surface  of  iMtIi 
the  ends  of  the  boilers  may  lie  conipute<l  In  a similar  manner,  as  follows,  and  the  result  added  to  that 
of  the  former  calculation  ; then  the  sum  being  multiplied  by  39,  and  the  product  divided  by  40,  the 
quotient  will  be  the  correct  surface  expose*]. 

Sliding  Rule,  / A Width  of  Imiler  ft.  -7I4  A 5 s ft.  wide.  '714. 

slide  inverted.  ( Widtli  of  boiler  ft.  SurfTofends  s*j.ft^  ^ 3 5*4  ft- wide.  42-4  ^.'ft. 

Note.  These  rules  can  only  apply  to  boilers  constructed  acconliug  to  the  above  proportions;  the 
width  of  the  bottom  exposed  to  tbe  heat  being  *9  tenths  of  the  whole  width  of  the  boiler;  the  height 
of  the  Ixiiler  exposed  in  the  external  flue,  being  *7  tenths  of  the  whole  width ; and  the  proportions 
of  the  internal  flue  being  as  above.  In  simple  boilers  constructed  on  this  proportion  without  in- 
ternal Hues,  the  beating  surface  of  the  Iwiiler  is  nearly  2'75  times  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  water; 
and  allowing  12  square  feet  of  heating  surface  to  a horsc-power,  that  horizontal  surface  of  water  must 
be  at  the  rate  of  ( 12  square  feet  2 75  =)  4*36  square  feet  to  each  horsc-|>ower.  The  proportion  of 
the  horizontal  surlace  of  water  in  the  boiler  is  u-sed  as  a mode  of  immputatinn  by  some  engineers,  hut 
as  it  is  only  comparative.  It  can  only  be  applicable  when  the  length,  br^dth,  an*]  depth  of  the  boilers 
for  diHiprent  engines  are  made  upon  the  same  proportion  (a). 


(n)  Mr.  Hick  of  Bolton,  is  acemstomed  to  proportion  his  boilers  at  the  rate  of  5|  square  feet  of 
the  horizontal  surface  of  water  to  each  horsc*powcr.  The  boilers  being  without  internal  tubes,  and 
nearly  of  the  pro|>ortioii  above  stat*^,  the  heating  surfatx^  is  nearly  15  square  feet  to  each  horse- 
power, lnst*iadof  12,  see  Note,  p.  581.  For  5*4  squ.  ft.  x 2 74  times  = 15*1  square  feet. 
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If  a large  boiler  is  applied  to  an  engine,  in  order  to  raise  steam  with  great  facility  from 
an  extended  surface,  or  if  a smaller  boiler  is  applied,  in  order  to  sare  room  and  expense,  so  either  case, 
the  dimensions  of  the  flre>grate,  the  furnace,  the  dues,  assd  the  chimney,  ought  to  be  nearly  the 
same  ; because  those  parts  should  be  proportioned  to  the  power  that  the  engine  is  required  to  exert, 
and  not  according  to  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler;  in  fact,  they  should  lie  according  to  the  quan* 
tity  of  fuel  that  is  to  bo  consumed,  and  the  object  of  giving  a large  surface  to  the  boiler,  is  not  to 
consume  a greater  quantity  of  fuel,  but  to  raise  the  requisite  quantity  of  steam  with  less  fuel ; 
and  if  a boiler  with  a small  surface  is  applied  to  an  engine,  it  will  require  rather  more  fuel  instead 
of  leas. 

The  preceding  rules  and  proportions  respecting  the  furnaces  and  dues  of  boilers,  are  all  adapted 
to  an  allowance  of  12  square  tcet  of  heating  surface  to  each  hursc»powcr  (see  p.  581),  and  whenever 
that  proportion  is  depart  from,  the  dimensions  of  the  fire-grate.  Hues,  and  chimney,  should  lie  pro- 
portioned to  the  horse-power,  and  not  to  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler,  because  that  admits  of  a 
greater  or  lesser  pro{>o]kiuD,  which  the  other  parts  do  nut,  in  the  same  degree. 


Tlie  external  surface  of  the  upper  parts  of  all  boilers  should  be  covered  over 
with  a non-conducting  substance,  to  prevent  waste  of  heat.  It  is  usual  to  cover 
boilers  with  brickwork,  but  some  proprietors  of  engines  are  of  opinion,  that  boilers 
decay  more  rapidly  when  they  are  thus  covered  ; and  they  prefer  to  leave  the 
metal  exposed  to  the  air,  because,  if  any  steam  escapes  through  minute  leaks  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  it  becomes  condensed  into  water,  which  is  retained 
by  the  brickwork  so  as  to  oxyilate  the  metal.  If  boilers  are  well  made  they  arc 
not  liable  to  such  leaks  ; and  the  economy  of  a covering  is  very  .sensible. 

An  excellent  plan  of  covering  boilers  is  to  place  semicircular  hoops  of  cast 
iron,  over  the  scmicylindrical  top  of  the  boiler,  at  distances  of  about  four  feet  apart, 
but  they  need  not  touch  the  boiler ; a planking  of  fir-wood  is  applied  upon  the 
iron  semicircles,  so  as  to  fonn  a wooden  semicylinder,  which  incloses  the  boiler, 
leaving  a vacant  space  of  three  or  four  inches  around  the  metal  for  air.  If  the 
wood  is  covered  over  with  brickwork,  or  paving  stones,  scarcely  any  heat  will  be 
lost,  and  such  boilers  may  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,  without  any  roof  over  them, 
excepting  a shed  over  the  fire-place,  to  shelter  the  fireman. 

'ITie  steam-pipe  should  be  joined  to  the  boiler  at  the  highest  part  of  it,  so 
that  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  will  be  situated  at  the  greatest  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  in  order  to  avoid  any  chance  of  the  water  being  carried  into  the  pipe 
by  the  violent  agitation  of  the  boiling ; and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  pipe  should 
rise  up  perpendicular  to  some  height,  before  it  turns  horizontally  to  go  to  the 
cylinder.  It  is  usual  to  place  the  steam-pipe  with  a slope  of  about  one  inch  in  a 
foot,  from  the  horizontal  ; the  lowest  end  being  towards  the  boiler,  that  the 
water,  which  is  condensed  from  the  steam,  may  drain  back  to  the  boiler.  The 
steam-pipe  should  be  clothed  by  winding  haybands  very  tight  round  it,  and  then 
covering  those  bands  with  canvas,  whidi  may  be  painted  white  on  the  outside, 
and  it  will  retain  the  heat  very  completely. 

Dimensions  of  the  steam-pipe.  Its  internal  diameter  is  usually  rather  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the  steam  cylinder,  so  that  its  area  is  about 
one-‘23rd  of  that  of  the  cylinder.  The  size  of  the  steam-pipe  ou^ht  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  steam  that  is  required  to  pass  through  it. 

Taking;  A 20  horse-engine  for  a stamUrd,  the  cylinder  being  (24  incliea  diameter  =)  h7d  cir- 
cular inches  -7-  20  HP,  gives  38-8  circular  inches  of  the  piston  to  a horse-power.  The  stcjtni-pipe  is 
5 ioches  diameter;  dts  area  beiog  nne-2.'Ird  of  576  = 25  circular  inches.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
circular  inches  (—  *882  of  a w|uare  inch)  to  each  horae-power.  Or  reciprocally  *8  tenths  of  a horse- 
power to  each  circular  inch  of  the  steam-pipe.  And  allowing  12  square  feet  of  heating  surface  of  the 
boiler  to  each  horse-power,  then  the  area  of  the  steam-pipe  should  be  at  the  rate  of  one  circular  inch 
to  (12  -i-  1'2S  = ) 9'8  square  feet  of  heating  surface. 
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To  find  ike  internal  diameter  for  the  tteam-pipe  to  convey  tke  Ueom  from  the  boiler.  Haring 
gircn,  either  the  power  that  the  steam  b required  to  exert  in  horse-power.  Or  the  extent  of  sur- 
face that  the  boiler  exposes  to  the  heat,  in  square  feet.  Or  else  the  number  of  cylindrical  inch  feet  of 
space  that  is  occupied  ]>er  minute  by  the  motion  of  the  piston  ^ the  latter  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
tne  8(|uare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  the  motion  of  the  piston  per  minute,  in  feet 

Rule.  Oiridc  the  horse-power  that  the  steam  is  najuired  to  exert,  by  *8  (or  the  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  in  the  boiler  by  9'E)  ; or  the  cylindrical  inch  feet  of  space  per  minute  in  the  cylinder, 
by  48t>0.  The  quotient  is  the  proper  area  of  the  passage  through  the  steam-pipe  in  circular  inches; 
and  the  square  root  of  that  quotient,  is  the  projier  internal  diameter  for  the  steam-pipe  in  inches. 

Eaample.  Kcht  'JO  horse-power  *8  s 25  circular  inches  fur  the  area  of  the  steam-pipe;  (Or 
240  square  feet  of  heating  surface  >4-  9'6  =s  25  cimilar  inches,)  the  square  root  of  which  is  5 
inches,  for  the  internal  diameter  of  the  pipe.  Or,  by  the  other  method : the  cylinder  being  23*78  inches 
diameter,  which  squared  is  562*8  circular  inches,  x 215  feet  motion  of  the  piston  per  minute 
s 121  OOO  cylindrical  inch  feet  of  space  occupied  per  minute ; thisdirided  by  4^0,  as  aboire  directed, 
gires  25  circular  inches,  for  the  area  of  the  steam-pipe,  the  same  as  before. 

Slidiof  rule.  \ . Home-power. C SO 20  H P_  50.HP_ 

(D  10  Diaro.  of  steani-pipe  inc.  D 10  5inc.  dia.  7'0  me.  dia. 

The  rule  thus  set  forms  a ccnnplete  table  of  the  steam-pipes  of  any  horse-power.  Or,  if  the  rule 
is  set  as  follows,  it  will  become  a table  of  the  steam-pipes  for  any  extent  of  heating  surface. 

•Slidine  Rule.  ! C 960  Heating  eurface  «q.  ft.  C R6o  2-10  sq.  ft.  60o»<l.  ft. 

(7)  lO  Dia.  of  steam-pipe  inc.  D 10  5 inc.  dia.  7*9  inc.  dia. 

Sliding  Rule,  ( g Mot-  of  pist.  ft.  per  min.  Divisor  4H40.  ^ g 215  ft  per  min.  484 

slide  inserted.  ^ 1)  Dia.  of  cyiind.  inc.  "DiaTof  steam^ipe  inc.  T5  23T?^in^  dia.  5 inc.  dia. 

Allowing  33  cubic  feet  of  steam,  equal  to  the  atmosphere,  per  minute  for  each  horse-power,  or 
6050  cylindrical  inch  feet;  and  I|  circular  inches  of  area  in  the  steam-pipe,  being  allowed  for  each 
horse-power,  the  velocity  with  which  the  steam  must  pass  through  the  pi}ie  would  be  (605o  -i-  1 *85  =) 
4840  feet  per  minute,  or  (^  60  =)  80*6G  feet  per  second,  taking  a mean  of  all  the  variations  of  velocity 
throughout  all  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  When  the  piston  is  near  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  the  velocity 
must  be  (80  66  x I '67  =)  12()*0  feet  per  second,  on  the  principle  already  atated  p.  416  and  p.  49O. 

When  an  engine  has  more  than  one  boiler,  a stop-valve  must  be  provided  at 
the  top  of  the  upright  steam-pipe  which  rises  from  each  boiler,  in  order  to  shut 
off  the  communication  from  that  boiler  with  the  sloping  steam-pipe  at  pleasure. 
The  ajierture  of  such  stop-valve  should  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  upright  steam- 
pipe,  which  is  to  convey  the  steam  from  the  same  boiler. 

If  two  or  three  boilers  arc  to  be  worked  at  once,  the  upright  steam-pipe  from 
each  boiler,  and  the  stop-valve  at  the  top  of  each  pipe,  must  he  proportioned 
to  the  heating  surface  of  each  boiler  respectively } and  the  area  of  the  common 
steam-pipe,  wiiieli  is  to  convey  the  steam  from  all  the  boilers  to  the  engine,  must 
he  proportioned  to  the  sum  of  the  heating  surfaces  of  all  those  boilers. 

2'he  sajcty-valve,  or  discharge  valve.  As  all  the  steam  which  the  boiler 
produces  must  be  occasionally  discliarged  through  this  valve,  it  would  appear  rea- 
sonable to  make  it  the  same  si*e  as  the  other  steam  valves  of  the  engine.  In  prac- 
tice, safety-valves  arc  not  made  above  half  that  size,  and  are  thought  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  intended  purpose. 


There  is  no  rule  eAtablished  for  the  sixe  of  safety-valves,  but  it  will  be  sufRdent  to  allow 
*8  tenths  of  a circular  iucb  to  each  horse-power;  that  is  I *35  horse-power  to  each  circular  ic»ch;  or 
15  square  feet  of  heating  surface  to  each  circular  inch  of  the  aperture  of  the  safety  valve. 

C 1*35  20  HP  _ 50  HP 


Sliding  Rulc.-J^ 
Sliding  Rule./ j 


las 

I 

15 


Horse-power. 


Ex, 


Diaro.  of  safety-valve  inc. 
Heating  surface  squ-  ft- 


1 

15 


4 ioc.  dia. 
240  aq.  ft/ 


l5  \ Diam.  of  safety-valve  inc.  * D 1 4 inc.  dia. 

Sliding  Rule,  j g Motion  «f  pist.  ft.  per  inia.  Divisor  7562.  g 21 

»lide  inverted  Dim.  of  cyiind.  inchca  Dia.  of  safety-ratve  inc. 


0‘33inc.  dia. 
600  eg.  ft. 


6'33  iuc.dla. 

feet.  756 

D 23*73  dia.  4 inc.  dia^ 
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The  load  upon  the  eajety-vahe  should  be  at  the  rate  of  about  pounds  to 
each  circular  inch  of  the  area  of  the  passage  which  is  closed  by  the  valve.  Hence, 
if  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  that  passage  in  inches,  is  multiplied  by  2'S,  the 
product  will  be  the  proper  weight  in  pounds,  for  the  valve,  together  with  the  load 
which  is  to  be  applied  upon  it. 

Tlie  surface  of  tbe  water  in  the  feeding  ctstem,  usually  stands  8 feet  abore  the  lerel  of  the  sur> 
foce  of  the  water  in  the  boiler;  and  consequently,  if  the  steam  were  to  accumulate  in  the  boiler  to  a 
jfreater  elasticity  than  is  equal  to  the  pretusurc  of  a column  of  water  8 feet  liigh^  then  the  water  would 
be  forced  out  at  the  top  of  the  feeding  cistern.  The  mfcty*rah'e  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  open 
and  dischai^  the  steam,  before  it  can  acquire  that  force,  whicli  it  will  do  uhen  proportioned  as  above, 
for  24  pounds  per  circular  inch  is  {1-373  =)  3133  pounds  per  square  inch;  or  equal  to  a column  of 
mercury  6^  inches  high;  or  to  a column  of  water  T\  feet  high. 


The  safety  valve  is  accurately  ground,  and  fitted  very  correctly  into  its 
seat,  so  that  the  border  or  edge  of  the  valve  is  in  close  contact  with  the  seat ; when 
the  surfaces  so  in  contact,  are  quite  dry,  without  any  moisture  between  them,  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  will  only  act  against  that  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  valve 
which  is  exposed  in  the  open  aperture  beneath.  But  after  the  same  valve  has 
been  lifted  up,  to  allow  steam  to  pass  by  it,  an  exceedingly  thin  film  of  condensed 
water,  or  moisture,  will  remain  interiioscd  between  the  surfaces,  when  the  valve  is 
shut  down  again ; and  this  film  will  be  sufficient  to  transmit  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  throughout  all  the  surface  in  contact,  so  as  to  cause  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  to  act  beneath  the  whole  surface  of  the  valve,  including  its  margin  or  edge, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  seat.  I'Vom  this  cause  a safety-valve  will  remain  closed, 
as  though  it  adhered  to  its  scat,  until  the  steam  acquires  sufficient  strength  to  force 
it  open,  by  acting  beneath  its  under  surface,  or  merely  against  the  interior  circle 
within  the  fitting  part ; but  after  the  valve  has  once  been  lifted,  it  appears  to  rise 
more  readily;  for  it  will  not  retain  the  steam  to  .so  great  a strength  as  in  the  first 
instance,  because  the  steam  acts  against  all  the  surface  of  the  exterior  circle,  to 
the  outside  of  the  fitting  part. 

Dimensions  of  the  working  valves.  Mr.  Watt’s  practice  was  to  make  the 
apertures  of  the  circular  lifting  valves  one-fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder ; 
the  area  of  the  pas-sage  being  about  onc-2~th  of  that  of  the  cylinder,  as  already 
stated,  p.  4C8.  This  is  not  a correct  mode  of  proportioning  the  valves,  because 
the  size  of  their  pa.ssages  ought  to  be  according  to  the  ouantity  of  steam  which  i.s 
to  pass  through  them,  without  regard  to  the  size  of  trie  cylinder.  It  apjiears, 
from  an  examination  of  several  of  Mr.  Watt’s  own  engines,  that,  on  an  average, 
the  area  of  the  passages  through  the  valves  is  nearly  'S-tenths  of  a square  inch 
to  each  horse  power,  see  p.  4-70.  'Phis  is  a larger  passage  than  is  requisite  to 
admit  steam  into  the  cylinder ; but  it  is  not  so  large  as  is  desirable,  for  the  passage 
through  the  exhausting  valves. 

The  inJucIWH  pasiagei  to  admit  the  Ueam  into  the  cylinder  will  be  almost  as  larRe  as  Mr.  Watt’s 
proportion,  if  1 circular  inch  (s:  *783  of  a circular  inch)  is  allowed  to  each  hor9e-|>oirer,  tlicn  the 
square  root  of  the  number  of  borws-|K)U'er  that  the  engine  is  to  exert,  will  be  tbe  pro|»er  diameter  for 
the  aperture  of  the  steam^valves  in  inches. 

Slidiag  Rule..{^^— ,,, Hor^.power._ _ or 

(D  2 Diam.  of  steam  passage  me.  2 4'47  me.  ai.'U  7'07  me.  uia. 

Sliding  Rule,  Jg  Motion  of  pUt.  ft.  per  miu.  Divisor  6050.  g 215  feel.  f»03. 

slide  inTcrted.\  £>  Diam.  of  cylinder  inc.  Dia.  of  steam  passage  inc-  D 23*73  dia.  •l'47dia* 
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It  was  ^fr.  Watt'a  practice  to  make  the  e<lucti»ii  passages  of  the  same  size  as  the  iDduction 
ptasa^‘3,  hut  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  former  a lar^^er  proportion^  aa  follows. 

The  etiHctiam  puttrget  to  eihauat  the  steam  Jrom  the  ctiliader  should  be  at  the  rate  of  1'6I5  circular 
iiicbos  (=s  I'lO  Miuare  inches)  to  each  horsc,poirer.  Or  reciprocally,  *00  of  a horse-power  to  each 
circular  inch.  The  latter  immlicr  may  be  used  as  a dirisor  for  the  horse-power,  to  find  the  area  of  the 
exhausting  a|}erturcs,  in  circular  inches.  Thus  liU  HI*.  ts  3il*S  circular  inches;  the  square 

root  of  which  is  5-6  inches  diameter. 

,,  . f C 66 Horse-|>iTWcr.  C 66  20  HP.  50  HP. 

1 jnp  '^^■(1)  |y  Dia. of  eductimi  pa-ssage  iuc.  D*To  dia.  sTTocTifiar 

Slidinir  Rule,  /r  Motion  of  pist.  ft,  per  min.  Difisor  4000.  fl  215  feet.  4. 

slide  inverted.  ( n Diara.  of eylindcr  luc.  l>ia.  ufcductiofTpassage  inc.  D 23  72  dia.  5*5  dia. 

The  steam-pipes  and  the  eduction-pipes  .should  be  rather  larger  than  the  above 
projmrtions,  which  arc  for  the  uninterrupted  apertures  through  the  valves.  The 
valves  should  be  lifted  up  rather  more  than  onc-fburtli  of  their  diameters,  in  order  to 
open  the  jmssage  fully.  SJee  p.  Sji: 

Note.  The  preredinff  computation  for  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler,  and  the  sixes  of  the 
different  passaifcs  for  the  steam,  arc  proportioned!  to  the  quantity  of  steam;  and  when  the  term 
horse-iiowcr  is  u*icd  in  those  rules,  it  Usupposed  that  it  has  liecn  correctly  calculated,  accordinfi'  to  the 
rule  of  33  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  cylinder,  to  each  horse-|K)wir,  see  p.  575.  In  cases  where  there 
is  any  doubt  of  the  borse-jxiwer  beini?  correctly  stated,  the  rules  which  proceed  by  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  motion  of  the  piston,  should  he  preferred. 

Dimensions  of  the  oir-pumju  'I'he  usual  proportion  in  Mr.  \Vatt*s  double- 
acting  engines  is,  for  the  diameter  of  the  air-pump  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder,  that  is,  four-ninths  of  the  area ; hut  the  motion  of  the  air-pump 
bucket  being  only  half  a.s  great  as  that  of  the  piston,  the  capacity  of  the  air-pump 
will  he  only  four-18ths  of  that  of  the  cylinder:  and  again,  as  the  cylinder  re- 
ceives steam  both  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  piston,  but  the  air-pump  only 
exhausts  when  its  bucket  is  drawn  up,  the  effective  capacity  of  the  pump  will  he 
only  four-30ths,  or  one-ninth  of  that  of  the  cylinder. 

The  area  of  the  passage  through  the  foot-valve  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  area 
of  the  air-pump,  and  the  apertures  through  the  two  valves  in  the  air-pump  bucket, 
arc  nearly  the  same  proportion.  The  discharge-valve  is  usually  made  rather  larger 
than  onc-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  pump.  ITie  structure  of  the  air-pump  is 
exactly  the  same  for  the  double  engine  as  for  the  single  engine.  See  p.  379- 

Dimensions  t^f  the  cold  water-pump  Mr.  Watt’s  practice  was,  to  make  tlie 
actual  capacity  of  the  barrel  of  the  cold  water-pump  oiic-‘21*th  part  of  the  capacity 
of  the  steam  cylinder;  reckoning  those  capacities  according  to  the  motion  of  the 
piston,  and  of  the  pump-bucket,  respectively,  without  allowing  for  any  vacant 
spaces.  The  cylinder  of  the  double  engine  expends  steam  continually,  when  its 
piston  is  de.scending,  as  well  as  in  avsceiiding,  but  the  pump  only  raises  water 
during  the  ascent  of  its  bucket,  hence  the  effective  capacity  of  the  pump  to  raise 
water  is  one-l-8th  of  the  effective  capacity  of  the  cylinder  to  expend  steam. 

Ta^od  the  orooer  diameter  for  the  barret  of  the  cold  xeater-pump  of  Mr.  FFatt's  doable  engine. 
^ven,  the  nUmetcr  of  the  steam  c)'lincler  In  inches;  the  distance  in  inches  /nim  the  centre 
of  the  great  lever,  to  the  joint  by  which  the  piston  la  siislicnded ; and  the  distance  in  inches, 
that  centre,  to  the  joint  by  which  the  bucket  of  the  pump  is  suspended. 

Rule.  Divide  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  S4;  multiply  the  quo- 
tient by  the  distance  in  inche.s  at  which  the  piston  is  Bus|>eiidc<l ; and  divide  the  nnaluct  by  the  dis- 
tance in  inches,  at  which  the  pum|vbucket  is  suspended.  . The  s<|uare  root  of  the  last  quotient  is  the 
proper  diameter  for  the  pump  barrel  in  Inches. 

EzampU.  Sup|)ose  a horse-engine,  with  a cylinder  24  inches  diameter.  The  piston  being 
suspended  at  !IG  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  great  lever,  and  the  pump-bucket  being  suspended  at 
•10  inches  from  the  same  centre.  Then  24  inc.  squared  = 576  circular  inches -4-  24  = 2-1  k 96  inches 
S'^iu4  = 2304  40  inches  radius,  gives  57*0  circular  inches  for  the  area  of  the  pump  barrel;  and 

the  sqtine  ruol  of  57*0  is  7*so  inches  for  tlie  diameter  of  the  pump  barrel. 
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To  perform  this  culculation  by  the  sliding  rule,  the  rsdius  or  distance  at  nbich  the  piston  is 
suspended,  must  be  previously  divided  by  34.  Thus,  for  the  above  example,  9G  inc-  4-  24  = 4. 

Sliding  Rule,  f |y  ooe-24thof  rad.of  pisLinc.  Rad.ofcoldpuropinc.  ^ g (96-i-24  = ) 4 rad.  40  inc. 

slide  inverted.  I j3  Diam.  of  cylinder  inc.  Dia.  of  cold  pump  inc.  D Diain.  24  dia.7~.A0  in. 

Allowing  the  vacant  spaces  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  through 
which  the  piston  docs  not  pass,  to  be  onc-tenth  of  the  capacity  of  the  space  which 
is  occupied  by  the  piston  in  its  motion  ; then  the  quantity  of  steam  would  be 
(18  + yV  = times  the  quantity  of  cold  water ; also  allowing  that 

the  pump  loses  onc-20th  of  the  capacity  of  its  barrel,  by  the  return  of  the  water 
before  tbe  valves  can  shut  to  retain  it,  we  shall  have  (52'8  -j-  = 2-64  =)  55-44 

measures  of  steam  to  one  measure  of  cold  water. 

According  to  Mr.  Watt’s  allowance,  (see  p.  376),  the  quantity  of  cold  water 
to  be  injected  into  the  condenser  would  be  one-6()th  part,  by  measure,  of  the 
quantity  of  steam  actually  expended ; and  as  the  (lump  raises  a little  more  than 
uiat  proportion  into  the  condensing  cistern,  a small  surplus  of  water  will  run  waste 
from  it. 

The  cold  water-pump  being  made  to  the  above  proportion,  will  be  adapted  to 
supply  the  engine  properly,  when  it  is  exerting  its  standard  power,  and  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that.  When  the  engine  is  underloaded,  the  injection  cock 
xvill  be  partially  closed,  so  as  not  to  inject  all  the  water  that  the  pump  raises.  But 
if  the  engine  is  overloaded,  then  the  pump  will  not  supply  as  much  water  as  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  condenser  properly  cool. 

In  cases  where  a sufficiency  of  cold  water  can  be  obtained  at  a moderate 
depth,  it  is  expedient  to  make  the  cold  water-pump  larger  than  the  above  propor- 
tion, in  anticipation  of  supplying  the  engine  property  when  it  becomes  over- 
loaded (o) ; but  if  the  cold  water  must  be  pumped  up  from  a considerable  depth, 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  the  pump  larger  than  necessary  at  first,  but 
rather  exchange  the  pump  barrel  and  bucket  for  a larger  size,  when  the  overload 
is  applied  to  the  engine.  The  above  rule  will  give  the  size  for  the  cold  water 
pump  according  to  any  required  proportion,  by  using  a proper  divisor  to  express 
that  proportion  instead  of  the  divisor  24. 


Quantity  of  cold  mater  required  to  supply  Mr.  Watt's  double  engine. 

The  capacity  of  the  cold  water-pump  being  one-48th  of  the  capacity  of  the 
steam  cylinder,  and  assuming  the  loss  of  water  through  the  pump  valves  To  be  one- 
20th,  then  the  quantity  of  cold  water  raised  by  the  pump  w-ould  fill  (48  -f  Ar  = 
2-4  = ) one-W-4th  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  piston  in  its  motion.  That  space 
being  at  the  rate  of  33  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  each  horse-power,  the  quantity  of 
cold  water  would  be  (33  -r-  50-4=)  -05S,  or,  we  may  say,  two-thirds  of  a cubic 
foot  per  minute  for  each  horse-power  (A) ; that  is,  40  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

The  aperture  through  the  injection  cock  must  be  adapted  to  admit  as  much 
cold  water  into  the  condenser,  as  is  equal  to  one-6oth,  by  measure,  of  the  quantity  of 
steam  actually  expended  by  the  engine.  According  to  Mr.  Watt’s  proportion, 

(a)  Mr.  Hick,  of  Bolton,  usually  makes  the  cold  vater>jiurop«  for  small  eng:iDes,  under  20  horse- 
power, at  the  rate  of  one-36th  of  the  elfectire  capacity  of  the  cylinder  instead  of  one-48th;  this 
enables  an  cng;ine  to  vork  with  adranta^  when  it  is  considerably  overloaded. 

{6)  It  U said  that  Mr.  \Vatt's  allowance  for  cold  water  to  his  engines  uas  at  the  rate  of  34  ale 
gallons  (of  282  cubic  inches  each)  per  minute  to  each  horse-power,  that  is,  *671  of  a cubic  foot;  this  is 
rather  less  than  the  above  computation,  but  probably  it  is  the  quantity  of  cold  water  to  be  actually 
injected  into  tbe  condenser. 
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see  p.  376,  the  quantity  of  cold  water  injected  into  the  condenser  must  be  *0 
times  as  much  as  is  evaporated  from  the  boiler ; and  that  quantity  being  taken  at 
•021  of  a cubic  foot  per  minute,  for  each  horse-power  (see  p.  573),  the  quantity 
of  cold  water  injected  ought  to  be  (‘28  '9  x '021  =)  *007  of  a cubic  foot  per 
minute  to  each  horse-power  actually  exerted  by  the  engine  ; that  is,  equal  to  (*007 
X 144  ) 87*4  square  inch  feet,  or  prisms  of  water  one  inch  square  and  one 

foot  long. 

The  cold  water  ia  forced  throug-h  the  injection  cock  into  the  coudeuaer,  by  the  prc«urc  of  the 
fttmofphere,  which  exceeds  the  elasticity  of  the  steam,  or  vapour,  within  ^he  coudeusor,  so  much  as 
to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a column  of  mercury,  of  at  least  26  inches  hi^h,  in  the  barometer,  which 
is  connected  with  the  condenser.  Taking^  20|  inches  of  mercury  for  the  usnal  state  of  exhaustion,  it 
is  equal  to  a column  of  water  (26'A  x 1*199  =)  29  93  feet  high  ; and  that  may  be  assumed  for  the 
pressure  which  is  to  urge  the  cold  water  through  the  passage  of  the  iojecUoii  cock. 

A heavy  body  falling  through  a height  of  29*92  feet,  would  acquire  a velocity  of  43*9  feet  per 
second  (see  p.  23) ; thus  the  square  n>ot  of  29  *93  = 5 ‘47  x 8 03l  = 43  *67»  It  has  been  determined, 
by  experiments  on  the  actual  efflux  of  water  through  narrow  apertures,  that  it  commonly  more* 
with  a velocity  of  about  *9A  of  the  velocity  that  a body  would  acquire  by  foiling  through  Uic  depth 
that  the  aperture  is  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  (sec  p.  572}.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  water  actually  passes  through  the  aperttire  of  the  injection  co^  with  a velocity  of  (43  9 « '65  =) 
28*55  feet  per  second,  or  1712  feet  per  minute ; and  the  quantity  of  water  injected  will  be  at  the 
rate  of(1712-7-  144  =)  1 1*  69,  aay  12  cubic  feet  per  minute,  through  each  equare  inch  of  the  aperture. 
The  injection  cock  should  be  set,  so  as  to  open  a iMssage  equal  to  (1712  -7-  87  *4  s=s ) one-l9*6th, 
or,  wc  may  say.  onc-20th  of  a square  inch  for  eatdi  horse-power  that  the  engine  is  actually  exerting. 
Proof.  If  each  square  inch  admits  1 1 *60  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  be  injected,  and  if  ooe-l9*Ath  of  a 
square  inch  is  allowed  to  each  liorse-|>ower ; then  the  quantity  injected  would  be  ( 1 1 ‘60  -t-  19'  6 =) 
*007  of  a cuInc  foot  per  minute  for  each  hone-power. 

When  the  injection  cock  is  set  quite  open,  the  area  of  its  aperture  should  be  at  the  rate  of  one* 
15th  of  a square  inch  for  each  horse-power  that  the  engine  is  ratM  at ; that  is  supposing  the  capacity 
of  the  c<jld  water-pump  to  be  one-48th  that  of  the  cylinder;  but  if  the  pump  is  larger  than  that 
proportion,  then  tlie  cock  should  also  be  larger,  because  it  should  iu  all  casco  bo  ca[>ablc  of  injecting 
very  nearly  as  much  water  as  the  pump  can  supply  (o). 


PROPORTIONS  FOR  THE  LENGTHS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOVING  PARTS 
OF  MR.  watt’s  ROTATIVE  ENGINE. 

The  length  of  the  stroke  for  the  piston,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  motion.  There 
is  no  settled  proportion  between  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  as  may  be  observed  by  referring  to  the  table,  p.  574.  In  the  SO  horse- 
engine,  which  is  usually  considered  as  a standard,  the  length  of  the  stroke  (.5  feet) 
is  2J  times  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  24  inches.  The  12  horse,  IG  horse,  2G 
horse,  30  horse,  and  45  horse-engines  in  the  table,  are  nearly  after  the  same  pro- 
portion ; but  in  others  it  must  necessarily  be  diff'erent,  because  there  are  three  or 
more  sizes  with  the  same  length  of  stroke ; in  the  large  engines,  above  50  horse- 
power, the  stroke  is  shorter  than  times  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

The  proportion  between  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  is  not  of  much  consequence,  for  if  the  piston  makes  a shorter  stroke,  it  is 
expected  to  make  a greater  number  of  strokes  in  the  same  time,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  that  dcHciency  j but  according  to  the  established  practice,  the  space 
through  which  the  piston  passes  in  a given  time,  is  greater  in  those  engines  which 
make  a long  stroke,  than  in  those  which  make  a shorter  stroke. 

It  is  advantageous  to  cause  the  piston  to  act  with  a rapid  motion,  because  iu 

(a)  The  author  U not  aware  what  size  Mr.  Watt  gave  to  the  apertures  f<w  the  iujection  cock  of 
hU  engines.  The  above  pnipurtion  is  merely  deduced  from  the  investigation,  and  not  from  obtwrva- 
tioo.  The  author  has  found  the  apertures  in  some  engines  considerably  less  than  is  directed  by  the 
above  rule,  but  as  those  engines  are  deficient  in  injection,  they  are  not  proper  examples  to  form  a 
rule  from.  For  instance,  an  engine  exerting  nearly  80  horse-pf>wer  has  a arcular  aperture  of  two 
inches  diameter;  thU  is  only  one-20th  of  a circular  inch  per  horsc-powcr. 
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order  to  realize  the  same  mechanical  power  in  a given  time,  a smaller  force  will  be 
required  to  be  exerted  by  the  piston,  in  proportion  as  it  acts  more  rapidly,  and 
consequently  all  the  moving  parts  which  are  to  transmit  that  force  may  be  made 
slighter,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  moved,  having  less  friction,  and  they  will  be  less 
liable  to  be  broken  by  accident.  To  explain  this,  we  may  suppose  that  the  10 
horse-engine,  which  makes  25  strokes  per  minute,  of  four  feet  long  (see  p.  489), 
were  to  be  worked  at  the  rate  of  30  strokes  per  minute,  it  would  then  exert  12 
horse-power,  without  any  extra  force,  or  strain  on  the  parts ; and  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  fly-wheel  would  be  more  regular,  because  it  would  have  more  energy 
in  proportion  as  the  square  of  25  ( = (P25)  is  to  the  square  of  30  ( = 900),  that  is 
I ‘44  times,  whilst  the  power  exerted  by  the  engine  during  each  half  stroke  would 
remain  the  same. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  piston  can  be  made  to  act  advantageously  in  prac- 
tice, is  limited  by  the  promptitude  with  which  the  steam  can  be  exhaustea  from  the 
cylinder ; for  if  the  steam  cannot  make  its  escape  in  time,  to  exhaust  the  cylinder 
very  completely,  before  the  piston  has  made  much  progress  in  its  stroke,  then  the 
effective  force  exerted  by  the  piston,  will  be  lessened  by  the  negative  pressure  of  the 
unexhausted  steam  ; and  this  evil  will  be  greater,  as  the  piston  moves  with  a greater 
speed  (see  p.  469). 

The  quickness  with  which  the  cylinder  can  be  exhausted,  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  apertures  through  which  the  steam  must  pass,  compared  with  the  quan- 
tity of  steam  which  is  to  be  exhausted.  If  these  apertures  were  made  sufficiently 
la^e  (see  p.  470  and  592),  and  if  the  valves  were  opened  very  suddenly,  the  piston 
might  be  made  to  act  with  a much  greater  velocity  than  is  now  practised,  without 
occasioning  any  deficiency  in  the  effective  force  exerted  by  the  piston.  In  that 
case,  the  performance  of  the  engine  would  be  improved,  by  giving  such  an  increased 
speed  of  the  piston,  because  a smaller  sized  engine  would  exert  the  same  power. 
If  the  exhausting-valves  are  proportioned  according  to  Mr.  Watt’s  scale,  of  about 
one-27th  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder,  sec  p.  468,  then  the  motion  of  the  piston 
cannot  advantageously  be  made  greater  than  about  220  feet  per  minute  (a) ; because 
the  steam  cannot  be  exhausted  from  the  cylinder  through  such  valves,  with  suffi- 
cient promptitude  to  admit  of  a quicker  motion  of  the  piston,  without  sensibly 
impairing  its  effective  force,  in  consequence  of  the  negative  pressure  of  the  unex- 
hausted steam. 

It  is  advantageous  to  proportion  an  engine  with  as  great  a length  of  stroke 
for  the  piston  as  can  be  conveniently  used,  because  a greater  speed  of  the  piston 
can  be  attained,  with  fewer  reciprocations,  and  the  waste  of  steam  will  be  less ; 
because  the  spaces  which  must  be  lefl  vacant  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  where  the  piston  does  not  pass,  and  for  the  passages  to  the  valves,  must 
be  nearly  the  same  whether  the  stroke  is  shorter,  or  longer,  provided  that  the 
cylinder  is  of  the  same  diameter ; but  that  waste  will  be  more  frequently  repeated 
when  the  engine  makes  a greater  number  of  strokes  in  a given  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  engine  is  proportioned  with  a short  length  of  stroke 
for  the  piston,  it  will  occupy  less  room,  and  will  be  less  expensive  in  the  first 

(a)  ThU  it  ooljr  point  of  importance,  in  which  Mr.  Watt’*  proportiont  appear  to  admit  of 
iiaproTement;  he  fixed  the  tiae  for  the  ralvet,  accordin^^  to  hit  experience,  with  hit  tingle  enginet  for 
pumping  water,  tee  p.  373 ; and  he  afterward*  adopted  the  tame  proportion  for  the  ralvet  of  hit 
double  rotative  engine,  tee  p.  468.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  given  them  a much  larger 
proportion,  because  the  piston  of  a rotative  engine  mutt  act  with  a much  quicker  motion,  than  that  of 
a pumping  engine,  in  order  to  produce  a regular  motion  of  the  fiy-^wbeel,  and  it  would  be  advan- 
tageona  to  male  the  motion  ttiU  more  rapid  than  the  present  practice,  for  the  reaaon  above  stated, 
provided  that  it  can  be  done  without  diminUbing  the  effective  force  of  the  piston. 
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construction  ; because  the  magnitude  of  many  of  the  parts  must  be  proportioned 
according  to  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  will  therefore  require  less  materials  for 
their  construction  when  the  stroke  is  shorter.  Another  advantage  of  a short  stroke, 
and  a quick  repetition  is,  that  the  rotatory  motion  will  have  a less  tendency  to  irre- 
gularity, in  consequence  of  the  impulse  upon  the  crank  being  more  frequently 
repeated,  so  that  a less  power  in  the  fly-wheel  will  render  the  motion  sufficiently 
regular  for  turning  mills. 

Taking  all  these  different  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  lengths  of  the  strokes  for  the  pistons  of  cylinders  of  different  diameters, 
has  been  very  judiciously  chosen  by  Mr.  Watt,  as  laid  down  in  the  table,  p.  574, 
except  that  it  might  be  better  to  give  the  80  horse  and  100  horse-engines  a stroke 
of  nine  feet.  It  would  be  an  advantageous  improvement  of  Mr.  Watt’s  scale,  to 
apply  larger  exhausting  passages,  as  recommended  p.  592,  and  to  cause  the  pistons 
to  make  a greater  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  so  that  each  engine  would  become 
more  powerful,  in  proportion  to  its  increased  speed  of  action,  and  its  motion  more 
regular,  even  with  a less  power  of  fly-wheel. 

The  length  of  the  great  lever  should  be  rather  more  than  three  times  the 
length  of  the  stroke  of  tlie  piston  ; the  centre  of  motion  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  length  between  the  centres  of  the  joints  at  each  end  of  the  lever,  so  that  both 
those  joints  may  have  an  equal  motion.  It  is  usual  to  make  the  horizontal  distance 
between  the  vertical  centre  line  of  the  cylinder  (or  of  the  piston  rod)  and  that 
of  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  the  crank,  exactly  three  times  the  len^h  of  the 
stroke  of  the  piston,  which  is  usually  a whole  number  of  feet ; because  as  that 
distance  must  be  set  out  by  the  masons,  in  building  the  engine-house,  before  the 
engine  is  set  up,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  be  correctly  measured,  if  it  is  some  cer- 
tain number  of  feet,  than  if  there  were  fractions.  For  instance,  if  the  piston 
makes  a six  feet  stroke,  the  vertical  centre  line  of  the  crank  axis,  should  be  18  feet 
horizontal  distance  from  the  vertical  centre  line  of  the  piston  rod. 

The  length  of  the  great  lever,  or  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
joints  at  each  end  of  it,  must  be  greater  than  the  horizontal  distance  between  the 
vertical  centre  lines  of  the  piston  rod,  and  of  the  crank ; because  as  the  joints  de- 
scribe an  arch  of  a circle  in  their  motion,  they  will  deviate  sensibly  from  those 
vertical  lines.  The  length  of  the  stroke,  is  the  chord  of  that  arch,  and  the  devia- 
tion is  its  versed  sine ; the  deviation  is  tenned  the  vibration  of  the  great  lever. 
The  vertical  centre  line  of  the  piston  rod  must  bisect  that  versed  sine  or  vibra- 
tion ; consequently,  when  the  piston  is  at  the  middle  of  its  course,  and  the  lever 
is  horizontal,  the  centre  of  the  joint  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  will  deviate  from  the 
centre  line  of  the  piston  rod  beyond  that  line,  or  farther  away  from  the  centre  of 
the  lever ; but  when  the  piston  is  at  the  top,  or  bottom  of  its  course,  and  the  lever 
is  at  its  greatest  inclination,  the  centre  of  the  joint  will  deviate  as  much  from  the 
centre  line  of  the  piston  rod  on  the  opjiosite  side,  or  within  that  line,  nearer 
towards  the  centre  of  the  great  lever. 

The  horizoDUl  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  great  lever  and  the  centre  line  of  the  piston 
rod  being  1^  times  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  as  above  directed,  the  centre  of  the  main 
joint  bjr  which  the  main  links  for  the  parallel  motion,  arc  suspended  from  the  great  lever,  will  deviate 
from  the  vertical  line,  one-12th  of  the  length  of  the  stroke,  during  that  stroke;  that  is,  one  inch  of 
vibration,  or  deviation,  for  ever)'  foot  of  the  stroke.  The  radius  of  the  great  lever,  or  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  the  above  Joint,  and  the  centre  of  motion,  must  then  be  “f  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  that  is,  1 8 J inches,  for  every  foot  of  the  stroke.  And  the  centre  of  the  lever  being  in  the  middle 
of  the  length,  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  joints  at  each-end,  that  length  will  be  3,V  times 
the  length  of  the  stroke  ; or  3 feet  1 inch  for  every  foot  of  the  stroke. 

For  instance:  for  a 4 feet  stroke,  the  distance  between  the  vertical  centre  lines  should  be  Ti 
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feet,  aud  len^  of  the  gn^at  lever  12^  feet.  For  a 6 feet  etroke,  the  dittance  between  the  vertical 
centre  linee  should  be  18  feet,  and  the  len|rth  of  the  i^reat  lever  feet. 

The  an^Iar  tnntion  of  the  great  lever  about  its  centre  will  be  87‘M  degrees,  during  the  whole 
stroke,  that  is  nearly  one*  19th  part  of  the  whole  circle  during  the  half  stroke. 

The  above  proportion  was  followed  hy  Mr.  Watt,  and  is  the  most  convenient;  but  as  circum- 
stances will  sometinies  require  different  proportions  to  be  established  between  the  length  of  the  stroke, 
and  the  length  of  the  great  lever,  the  following  rule  will  be  useful. 

To  find  ikt  vibration  of  Mr  main  joint,  at  the  eatremitp  ^ the  great  Urer  ; that  is,  bow  much  the 
centre  of  the  joint  will  deviate  from  a vertical  line,  during  its  motion  in  the  circular  arch ; having 
given  half  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  inches;  and  the  radius  of  the  main  jotzit  in  inches,  that  is  the 
distance  between  its  centre,  and  the  centre  of  motion. 

Rdlb.  From  the  s(|uare  of  the  radius  of  the  joint  in  inches,  deduct  the  square  of  half  the 
length  of  the  stroke  in  inches;  extract  the  square  root  of  the  remainder;  and  de<luet  that  root 
from  the  above  radius  in  inches.  The  remainder  is  the  vibration  in  inches.  Also,  to  find  the  proper 
horisontal  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  lever,  and  the  vertical  centre  line  of  the  piston  roa ; add 
the  above  scjuare  root,  to  the  radius  of  the  lever  in  inches,  and  half  their  sum  will  be  that  horizontal 
distance  in  inches. 

F.jcampie.  Suppose  half  the  length  of  the  stroke  to  he  36  inches;  and  that  the  radius  of  the 
lever  is  1 1 1 inches.  The  Sf^uare  of  that  radius  is  12  321,  from  which  deduct  l29b'  (the  square  of  half 
the  stroke),  the  remainder  is  1 1 025,  and  its  square  root  is  1 03  inches ; which  being  deducted  from 
the  radius  1 1 1 inches,  leaves  6 inches  for  the  vibration.  Alsu,  adding  103  to  1 1 1,  their  sura  is  216, 
tlie  half  of  which  is  lOS  inches,  (=9fcct)  for  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  lever, 
and  the  centre  line  of  the  piston  rod. 

AW.  The  same  rule  will  apply,  to  find  the  vibration  for  the  joiuts  which  suspend  the  ro<ls  of 
the  air-pump,  and  the  cold  water-pump,  or  any  other  cases  of  levers  to  which  rods  arc  jointed. 


Proportions  for  the  parallel  motion.  The  main  links  (marked  K,  Plate  XI.J 
are  joints  at  their  lower  ends,  to  the  cross  pin  o,  which  is  fakened  upon  the  upper 
end  of  the  piston  rod,  n ; and  the  upper  cuds  of  the  links,  K,  are  united  by 
another  joint  pin,  to  the  extremity  of  the  great  lever,  L.  The  latter  joint  must 
move  in  the  arch  of  a circle,  about  the  centre  of  motion,  p \ but  the  joint  o must 
be  constrained  to  move  in  a vertical  straight  line,  corresponding  with  the  centre 
line  of  the  piston  rod  ; for  this  purpose  the  parallel  rods,  5,  are  connected  with  the 
cross  pin,  o,  at  one  end,  and  at  the  opixislte  ends,  they  arc  jointed  to  the  lower  ends 
of  the  back  links,  7,  which  are  suspended  from  the  great  lever.  The  main  links,  K 
and  the  back  links  7.  together  with  the  parallel  rods,  5,  below,  and  the  great  lever 
above,  form  the  four  sides  of  a parallelogram,  all  the  angles  of  which  arc  move- 
able joints,  and  therefore  that  parallelogram  may  be  placed  in  the  form  of  a rhombus. 

The  joint  which  unites  the  lower  ends  of  the  back  links,  7,  to  the  parallel 
rods,  5,  is  also  connected  with  one  end  of  the  bridles,  or  radius  rods,  6,  the  other 
ends  of  which  are  moveable  about  a fixed  centre,  being  fastened  to  a horizontal 
axis,  which  is  supported  at  each  end  on  pivots,  resting  in  bearings,  fixed  to  the 
under  sides  of  the  spring  beams,  U.  Consequently,  the  joint  which  unites  the 
bridles  6,  to  the  back  links,  7>  must  in  its  motion  describe  an  arch  of  a circle, 
which  will  deviate  from  a vertical  line,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  deviation 
of  the  joint  at  the  end  of  the  great  lever,  but  only  about  half  as  much  deviation, 
and  that  being  transmitted  by  the  parallel  rods,  5,  to  the  joint,  o,  which  connects 
the  lower  ends  of  the  main  links,  k,  with  the  top  of  the  piston  rod,  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  retaining  that  joint  in  a vertical  line. 

'ihe  accuracy  and  straightness  of  the  vertical  line  in  which  the  parallel  motion 
will  retain  the  piston  rod,  during  its  motion,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  length  of 
the  bridles,  6,  which  must  be  adapted  to  produce  such  an  extent  of  contrary  de- 
viation, to  that  of  the  joint  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  as  will  just  neutralize  and 
counteract  that  deviation. 
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To  obtain  a clear  idea  of  the  principle  by  which  the  lengths  of  the  different 

rods  of  the  parallel  motion  arc  proportioned  ; 
we  must  consider  how  much  the  joint  D,  at 
the  end  of  the  bridle-rod  C D,  deviates  from  a 
A vertical  line,  during  its  motion,  in  describing 
an  arch  of  a circle  from  d to  D,  about  its  centre 
C.  The  joint  D is  connected  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  piston-rod  E,  by  the  parallel-rod 
D E,  and  that  rod  inclines  from  the  horizontal 
position,  during  its  motion,  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  great  lever  does,  because  it  is  retained 
parallel  thereto  by  the  main  links  B E,  and  the 
back  links  G D.  In  consequence  the  inner 
end  D of  the  parallcl-rod,  moves  in  an  arch  of  a circle  described  about  the  centre 
C,  and  the  problem  requires  that  the  other  end  E,  shall  be  retained  to  move  in  a 
vertical  right  line  F. 

The  vertical  ascent  of  the  outer  end  E of  the  parallel  rod  D E,  must  neces- 
sarily be  less  than  the  vertical  ascent  of  the  inner  end  D of  that  rod,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  radius  A B of  the  main  joint,  is  greater  than  the  radius  A G of 
the  joint  for  the  back  links  G U.  In  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the 
parallel  rod  D E from  the  horizontal  position,  its  inner  end  D must  deviate  from 
a vertical  line  in  its  motion,  when  the  outer  end  E moves  in  the  vertical  line  F ; the 
amount  of  that  deviation  may  be  found  by  calculation,  and  the  length  of  the  bridle 
rod  C D must  be  adapted,  so  that  it  will  in  its  motion,  produce  that  amount  of 
deviation  which  the  inner  end  D of  the  parallel  rod  requires,  in  order  that  its 
outer  end  E may  move  in  the  vertical  line. 

The  inner  end  D of  the  parallel  rod  D E will  deviate  from  a vertical  line, 
less  than  the  main  joint  B of  the  great  lever  deviates  from  a vertical  line,  in  the 
same  propoftion  as  the  length  of  the  parallel  rod  U E is  less  than  the  radius  A B 
of  the  great  lever ; because  the  angular  motion  of  the  parallel  rod,  being  the  same 
as  that  of  the  great  lever,  their  deviations  respectively  will  be  as  their  lengths. 

To  Jind  the  length  qf  the  bridle  rods  C J)  qf  the  parallel  motion^  by  a method  comIDunicat4^d  to 
the  author  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Hick  of  Bolton  ; it  in  attributed  to  Mr.  Stereoson  of  Newcastle. 

Rule.  Square  the  distance  A G in  inches^  from  the  centre  A of  the  great  lever,  to  the  joint  G, 
by  which  the  back  links  GD  are  sii.spended  from  the  great  lever;  and  divide  that  square  by  the 
length  D £ of  the  parallel  rods  in  inches.  The  quotient  ia  the  proper  radius  C D of  the  bridle  rode 
in  inches,  that  is  the  distance  from  their  centre  of  motion  C,  to  the  joint  D,  by  which  they  are  united 
to  the  back  links  G D,  and  to  the  parallel  rods  D E. 

Example.  Suppose  the  radius  AG  of  the  joint  G for  the  back  links  G D,  to  be  68  inches,  and 
the  length  D E of  the  parallel  rmU  to  be  63  inches.  Then  68  squared  = 4G24  >r  63  =;  73*  S97  inches, 
is  the  required  radius  C D of  the  bridle  rods. 

Sliding  Rule,  C A Rad,  of  joint  for  l>ark  lin.  L4mgtb  of  paral.  rod.  A 68  inc.  rad.  63  inc. 
slide  inverted,  Rad.  ofjoint  for  back  lin.  Rad.  of  bridle  rod.  3 68  inc.  rad.  73’4inc. 

The  best  proportions  for  the  parallel  motion,  and  that  which  is  now  univer- 
sally followed,  IS  to  suspend  the  back  links  G D from  the  great  lever,  at  half  way 
between  its  centre  of  motion  A,  and  the  centre  of  the  main  joint  B,  at  the  end  of  the 
lever ; in  that  case  the  bridle  rod  C D must  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  parallel 
rod  D E,  and  also  equal  to  half  the  radius  A B,  of  the  great  lever.  The  centre  of 
motion  C for  the  bridle  rod  C D,  will  then  coincide  with  the  centre  line  F of  the 
piston  rod ; and  therefore  that  centre  cannot  be  a horizontal  axis  extending  across 
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between  the  spring  beams,  as  was  the  practice  in  Mr.  Watt’s  original  engines,  such 
as  is  represented  in  Plate  XI. ; but  toe  bridle  rods  must  move  about  two  studs  or 
centre  pins,  which  arc  fixed  to  the  spring  beams,  one  at  each  side  of  the  piston  rod. 

The  length  of  the  main  links  BE,  and  of  the  back  links  G U,  arc  not  important, 
but  the  longer  the  better ; it  would  be  a ^ood  proportion  to  make  them  equal  to 
half  the  length  of  the  stroke,  but  Mr.  Watt’s  practice  was  to  make  them  about 
three-sevenths  of  the  length  of  the  stroke. 

When  the  parallel  motion  is  proportioned  as  above,  which  is  the  modern 
practice,  the  air-pump  rod  may  be  suspended  from  a joint  pin,  which  is  adapted  to 
the  back  links  G D,  at  the  middle  of  their  length,  and  then  it  will  move  in  a ver- 
tical line,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Watt’s  simplest  form  of  the  parallel  motion 
(see  p.  430),  and  the  length  of  the  stroke  maae  by  the  air-pump  bucket,  will  be 
exactly  half  that  of  the  piston. 

The  length  of  the  connecting  rod  is  not  important,  but  the  longer  it  is,  the 
better  it  will  act  on  the  crank  ; it  is  often  made  the  same  length  as  the  great 
lever,  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  but  sometimes  a Tittle 
shorter. 

The  diameter  of  the  fiy-teheel  may  be  made  according  to  convenience,  pro- 
vided that  the  weight  of  the  rim  is  proportioned  accordingly.  The  fly-wheel  in 
engines  with  sun  and  planet  wheels,  was  commonly  made  rather  less  than  three 
times  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  When  the  fly-wheel  was  placed  on  a 
second  axis,  to  be  turned  by  a multiplying  wheel  and  pinion,  it  was  frequently 
made  still  smaller  in  diameter,  and  the  wheel  and  pinion  so  proportioned  as  to  turn 
it  round  more  than  twice,  for  each  stroke  of  the  piston.  When  the  fly-wheel  is 
placed  on  the  axis  of  the  crank,  so  as  to  make  only  one  revolution  for  each  stroke 
of  the  piston,  the  diameter  of  the  fly-wheel  is  usually  between  three  and  four 
times  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston ; four  times  is  a very  suitable  propor- 
tion ill  such  cases. 

RULES  FOR  FINDING  THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  MOVING  PARTS,  WHICH  TRANSMIT 
THE  FORCE  OP  THE  PISTON  OF  MR.  WATT’s  DOUBLE  ROTATIVE  ENGINE. 

All  the  different  parts  which  transmit  the  force  of  the  piston,  must  possess 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  utmost  strain  that  the  piston  can 
ever  exert  upon  them,  without  any  danger  of  breaking  or  bending.  The  proper 
dimensions  for  each  of  the  moving  parts  were  determined  with  great  care  by  Mr. 
Watt,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Southern,  and  his  scale  has  been  followed  ever 
since,  with  very  little  deviation.  For  it  has  been  found  by  long  experience,  that 
engines  constructed  after  his  models,  are  not  liable  to  break  by  any  continuance  of 
fair  working ; and  on  the  other  hand,  their  moving  parts  are  as  light  as  it  is  ad- 
visable to  make  them,  considering  all  the  circumstances. 

The  makers  of  steam-engines  have  acquired  great  experience,  in  the  strength 
which  is  required  in  the  different  parts,  fur  sustaining  the  pressure  to  which 
they  are  exposed  ; and  their  practice  affords  the  best  information  which  can  at 
present  be  procured,  respecting  the  strength  of  materials,  or  the  strain  that  they 
are  capable  of  enduring  continually,  without  any  risk  of  receiving  injury.  A rotative 
steam-engine  contains  in  its  different  parts,  examples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
strains,  to  which  materials  can  be  subjected.  On  this  account  the  following  rules 
are  very  important,  not  merely  in  their  application  to  the  construction  of  steam- 
engines,  but  as  data  for  proportioning  the  strength  of  the  parts  of  any  other 
machines,  or  edifices ; and  with  that  view  the  strain  to  which  each  part  of  a steam- 
engine  is  subjected,  is  computed  in  pounds,  as  a measure  for  the  application  of  the 
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rules  in  new  cases,  and  also  for  proportioning  the  strength  of  the  parts  of  high 
pressure  engines,  whereof  the  pistons  exert  a greater  force  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  than  Mr.  Watt’s  engines. 

In  Mr.  Watt’s  steam-engines,  when  in  good  order,  the  greatest  exhaustion 
within  the  cylinder,  is  about  13  pounds  per  square  inch,  less  than  the  atmospheric 
pressure ; this  is  usually  the  case  at  the  latter  part  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  when 
time  has  been  allowed  for  exhausting  the  cylinder  completely  (see  p.  487)  j and  at 
times,  when  the  engine  is  fully  loaded,  the  steam  with  which  the  other  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  filled  to  form  the  plenum,  and  impel  the  piston,  is  frequently  as  much 
as  one  or  two  pounds  per  square  inch,  more  clastic  than  the  atmospheric  air  ; hence, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  the  piston  of  an  engine,  when  fully  loaded,  exerts  a 
force  of  14  pounds  for  each  square  inch  of  its  surface,  or  11  pounds  for  each  cir- 
cular inch,  at  some  part  of  every  stroke ; and  accordingly  the  parts  must  all  be 
adapted  to  sustain  that  degree  of  force,  with  perfect  safety. 

Note.  In  calculating  the  power  exerted  by  an  engine,  the  effective  pressure 
upon  the  piston  is  usually  taken  at  rather  less  than  7 pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
from  that  to  lOj^  pounds  per  square  inch  (see  p.  480) ; for  that  is  the  average 
force  exerted  by  the  piston,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  stroke,  when  a 
suitable  deduction  has  been  made  on  account  of  the  friction  of  the  moving 
parts  j but  in  order  to  proportion  the  streiqjth  of  the  parts,  we  must  consider  the 
utmost  force  which  the  piston  can  ever  exert  upon  them  in  fair  working ; and  that 
is  assumed  to  be  11  pounds  per  circular  inch,  which  is  a convenient  number  for 
computation,  because  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  being 
multiplied  by  1 1,  the  product  will  represent  the  utmost  force  exerted  by  the  piston 
in  pounds. 

The  size  of  the  piston-rod  fir  ^^r.  f raft’s  engine  Tliis  is  always  made  of 
wrought  iron  ; and  for  a double  acting  engine  its  diameter  is  made  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  transverse  section  of  the  iron  rod, 
is  one-hundredth  part  of  the  area  of  the  piston.  In  large  engines  the  piston-rod 
is  rather  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  cylinder,  because  the  length  is  less  in  proportion 
to  the  diameter.  For  instance,  a cylinder  48  inches  diameter,  the  piston  making 
8 feet  stroke,  has  a piston-rod  4^  inches  diameter. 

The  utmost  force  exerted  by  the  piston  being  11  pounds  per  circular  inch, 
and  allowing  the  weight  of  metal  in  the  piston  to  be  one  pound  per  circular  inch 
in  addition,  the  strain  to  which  the  piston-rod  must  be  subjected,  is  at  the  rate 
of  l!iOO  pounds  for  each  circular  inch  of  its  transverse  section.  This  proportion 
may  be  followed  for  other  cases  of  wrought  iron  props  or  standards,  where  the 
length  of  the  bar  docs  not  exceed  30  times  its  diameter.  For  instance,  a wrought 
iron  bar  one  inch  diameter,  and  30  inches  long,  being  used  as  a prop  to  sustain 
a load  of  li^OO  pounds  weight,  would  be  loaded  in  the  same  degree,  as  the  piston- 
rod  of  Mr.  Watt’s  double  engine  during  the  ascending  stroke. 

For  single  engines,  the  piston-rod  having  only  to  resist  a pulling  action,  it  is 
usually  made  lighter,  or  oue-ltlth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder;  and  in  some  of 
Mr.  Watt’s  old  single  engines,  in  Comw'all,  the  piston-rod  is  only  one-14th  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder.  For  instance,  a single  engine  with  a cylinder  70  inches 
diameter,  has  a piston-rod  5 inches  diameter. 

The  Xi'rmght  iron  hands  uhich  firm  the  main  linhs  of  the  parallel  motion,  to 
connect  the  piston-rod  uith  the  end  of  the  great  lever,  and  also  those  bands  which 
suspend  the  connecting-rod  from  its  joints,  arc  usually  made  of  such  dimensions, 
that  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  all  the  iron  in  them,  is  about  one-1 13th 
part  of  the  area  of  the  ]>iston  ; consequently  they  are  not  quite  so  strong  as  the 
piston-ro<l  which  is  onc-lOOth  part  of  that  area. 
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Tojiiid  lie  propfr  dimeniwitt  for  the  viroHgbt  iron  Onbe  wiici  euspend  the  pitton~rod  tf  Mr, 
iVatt'e  eteain~engine. 

Rui.*.  Diride  the  aqiiare  of  the  diameter  of  the  eylinder  io  imhea  by  Hd ; the  quotient  i«  the 
proper  sertional  area  in  iwjuare  inchea.  for  the  vroiiftht  iron  in  the  Huha. 

Kj'ampte.  For  a 36  inch  cylinder  squared  — liiyC  eiirular  inches  .s-  Idd  “ 9 square  inches 
of  wrought  iron  should  be  allovetl  in  the  main  links. 

Sliding  Rule,  f A Dia-  of  eylind.  inc. Hd Exam.  ^ dSine,  dis.  I l l 

slide  iurcrted.  l>ia.  of  eylind.  inc.  Area  of  iron  links  squ.  inc.  3 Shinc.dio.  9 sq.  In. 

Ik  is  usual  to  make  the  main  links,  of  two  o|r‘u  links  or  straps,  in  the  manner 
described  at  p.  ■i‘7‘2,  so  that  there  arc  four  flat  iron  bars,  to  siLstain  the  force  of 
the  piston.  The  breadth  of  each  of  these  bars  is  usually  onc-12th  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder;  and  the  thickness  one- kh  of  the  breadth,  or  one-fSth 
of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  'lliis  proportion  corresponds  to  a divisor  of  ld.|. 
in  the  above  rule ; fur  instance,  for  a cylinder  3G  inches  diameter,  the  main  links 
of  the  parallel  motion  should  be  made  of  iron  bars,  3 inches  broad,  and  J of  an  inch 
thick.  The  transverse  section  of  four  such  bars,  will  contain  y si|uare  inches. 

From  the  results  of  experiments  which  have  lieen  made  on  the  absolute  stren;»th 
of  wrou^eht  iron(o),  it  appears  that  a bar  of  sound  English  wrought  iron,  of  an 
average  (|uality,  one  inch  square,  may  be  expected  to  be  torn  asunder  by  a force  of 
about  t)()  000  pounds,  pulling  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  absolute  strength 
of  a circular  inch  of  wrought  iron  is  therefore  ((>0000  X "7S54  =)  1.7 
pounds. 

.'Vssuming  that  the  utmost  force  exerted  by  the  piston,  is  1 1 pounds  per  circular 
inch,  and  that  the  weight  of  metal  in  the  piston,  and  piston-rod,  amounts  to  one 
pound  more  per  circular  inch ; then  if  the  section  of  the  iron  in  the  main  links  is 
taken  at  one-ll.ith  jiart  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder,  each  square  inch  of  wrought 
iron  will  be  loaded  with  (I  f f X Isi  =)  17^b  pounds,  when  in  service  ; but  its 
absolute  strength  is  60  000  pounds,  or  .‘M '7  times  the  force  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. Hence,  there  can  be  no  chanec  of  the  main  links  being  broken  by  the 
force  of  the  piston.  The  piston-rod  is  still  stronger,  as  113  is  to  100. 

It  is  not  neces.sary  to  have  such  a great  strength  of  iron  in  the  main  links,  for 
the  force  of  the  |)iston  may  be  sustained  by  a much  smaller  section  of  iron  with 
perfect  safety.  The  bolts  which  are  insi'rted  through  the  wood  of  the  great  lever, 
to  fasten  the  joint  pins  for  the  main  links,  and  for  the  connecting-rod,  to  the  ends 
of  the  great  lever,  sustain  all  the  force  of  the  pi.ston,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
main  links  do ; in  some  instances,  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  these  bolts, 
in  the  solid  part  of  their  screw-s,  was  one-tl()()th  part  of  the  area  of  the  piston  ; we 
may  assume  it  at  onc-1261  ’Rth  part  to  found  the  following  rule. 

(a)  Nfr.  Rarlov,  io  hts  (xcellcrit  Kssay  oh  the  Stren^h  of  Timber  (at  p.  23G),  hat)  rt'cnnled  a 
fterieA  of  expentneoU,  which  were  made  at  Messrs.  Hrunton's  Chain  Cable  Manufactory,  I.ond4»n,  by 
Mr.  Telfunl,  when  he  was  forming  his  plan  for  the  sus|>ciisiuu  bridge  at  Uuucorn  near  LiverpouJ. 
And  two  other  experiments,  made  by  Captain  Brown,  at  his  Patent  Iron  ( able  Manufactory,  r roni 
the  results  of  these  experiments,  Mr.  Barlow  concludes,  that  the  medium  strength  of  a bar  of  British 
wrought  iron,  one  inch  square,  is  27  tons  = tiO  480  pounds.  Mesars.  Price  also  made  a series  of  expe- 
rimenU  at  Neath  Abbey  in  South  Wales,  which  give  the  same  result.  Mr.  George  lleDiiie  made 
some  experiments  on  a smaller  scale,  which  girc  55  872  lbs.  for  Engliali  iron,  and  72  064  for  Swediidi. 

Similar  ex|>criineQts  were  tried  at  Neath  Abbey,  and  by  Mr.  Uennie,  on  the  strength  of  cast 
iron,  which  agree  very  nearly.  The  mean  is  19  157  pounds,  to  tear  asunder  a bar  of  cast  inm  one 
inch  square.  Some  other  experiments  which  have  been  communicated  to  the  aiithuTt  being  upon  better 
specimens  of  cast  iron,  were  as  high  as  24  0(K)  ihe. ; but  fgr  an  average  we  may  take  20CHtP  |}ounils 
for  the  absolute  strength  of  a square  inch  of  cast  iruu;  that  is  one-third  of  the  strength  of  wrouglit 
iron. 

4 II 
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Tn  jind  the  proper  dimensitittr  for  the  icroti^ht  iron  btdU,  trhieh  viiil  he  su^cient  to  mtain  the 
force  of  the  piftoo  of  Mr.  h’att*e  eogioe. 

Hulk.  Multiply  tlie  square  iif  the  diameter  of  the  cvliiider  in  ioclica  by  000;  and  the  product 
will  he  the  aectional  area  of  the  holts  in  Mpiare  inches.  AW.  Diriding  by  3S3i  w ould  girc  tlie  name 
result,  as  multiplying;  by  '003. 

Example.  If  the  cylinder  is  48  inches  diameter,  the  square  is  2304  circular  inches,  x '003  sx 
C*  91S  st^uarc  inches  of  wrought  iron,  will  he  suHicicnt  to  l*ear  the  strain  of  the  piston  (a). 

According  to  this  proportion  each  square  inch  of  wrought  iron  is  subjectctl 
(u  a strain  of  (33.^5  X 12=)  1-tXK)  pounds  when  in  service;  that  is  onc-lJth 
part  of  (OO  000  lbs.)  the  absolute  .strength  of  the  iron  ; hence,  the  rule  makes  an 
ample  allowance  to  avoid  any  risk  of  accidents. 

To  Jind  the  proper  dimensions  for  holts  or  hors  of  wrought  iroot  to  sustain  a gh-enforcetrithout 
anp  danger  of  hreoking. 

Hcce.  Uiridc  the  {dccn  strain,  in  pounds,  by  4000  j the  quotient  will  he  the  proper  section  in 
square  inches.  Extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient,  and  that  root  is  the  proper  dimensions, 
in  inches,  for  the  side  of  a square  wroufrht  iron  bar. 

Example.  The  piston  of  a cylinder  48  incites  diameter  — 2304  circular  inches,  at  12  lbs.  per 
circular  inch,  wmdd  exert  a force  of  27  618  lbs.  to  sc|arate  the  piston  rod  from  the  main  links  of  the 
parallel  motion.  Then  27  644S  .4-  4000—  G'ttia  square  inches  of  iron ; the  square  root  of  which  is 
■2-  039  inches  scjuare,  would  lie  the  proper  size  for  a single  wrought  iron  bar,  to  sustain  the  force. 

Sliding  Rule  40t)0  Fom  in  pounds  that  the  bar  is  to  hear.  ^ C 4000  27 1)48  lbs. 

1 Side  of  square  bar  of  wrought  iron,  inc.  U I 2‘63in.  aq. 


ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  WROUGHT  IRON  SCREW  BOLTS,  WHICH  ARE  USED  I.V 
STEA.M-ENCINES  FOR  FASTENING  THE  PARTS  TOGETHER. 

The  absolute  strength  of  screw  bolts  must  tiepend  upon  the  sectional  area  of 
the  cylinder  of  solid  iron,  around  which  the  spiral  threads  project ; and  the  size  aud 
strength,  of  as  many  of  those  threads  as  are  contained  within  the  nut,  must  be  at 
least  equal  to  that  ol'  the  solid  cylinder  ; so  that  the  threads  may  not  strip  off,  with 
any  less  force,  than  that  which  would  tear  the  solid  of  the  .screw  in  two. 

It  is  usual  amongst  workmen  in  speaking  of  the  size  of  screw  bolts,  to  expres.s 
the  diameter  that  the  bolt  had,  before  the  .spiral  groove  was  cut  round  it,  to  form 
the  thread,  that  is  the  diameter  to  the  outside  of  the  thread  of  the  screw.  Accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  the  best  specimens  of  screws,  the  spiral  groove  |>enetratcs 
into  the  cylinder,  about  one-12th  of  its  diameter,  consequently  the  diameter  of  the 
solid  cylinder  which  remains,  when  the  screw  is  formed,  is  five-sixths  of  the  diameter, 
taken  at  the  outside  of  the  threads  according  to  the  emstomary  mode. 

The  area  of  that  solid  cylinder  will  be  twcnty-fivc-36’ths,  or  '604  of  the  area 
of  the  cylinder  which  is  formed  by  the  outside  of  the  threads;  we  may  assume, 
that  the  strain  to  which  wrought  iron  may  be  safely  subjected  in  machinery  is, 
one-15th  of  its  utmost  strength,  or  40(10  lbs.  to  a square  inch,  or  (X  'Tsst  =) 
3141'6lb.s.  to  a circular  inch;  hence  (314re  X ■604=)  2180  lbs.  may  be  borne 
by  a screw  one  inch  diameter,  at  the  outside  of  the  threads. 


(<i)  In  nne  of  Menitrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co’a  enpnes  with  n 48  inch  cylinder,  the  joint  for  the 
eoQoectioK  rod  la  !<ua|>c»<lcd  by  four  wrou^riit  iron  bolta,  inches  diameter,  outside  of  the  threads; 
or  about  I*  40  inches  diameter  of  solid  iron,  s 1*67S  M}uure  inches  in  each  bolt,  x 4=  C*7  square 
indies  of  solid  iron  in  all  four,  or  a little  lea*  than  the  above  rule  would  ^ive.  As  thin  cn^ne  has 
been  workioK^  under  a heavy  load  fur  several  years,  without  any  ^iJure,  it  proves  that  this  strength  of 
iron  is  quite  sutheient. 
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To  find  the  proper  diawfitr  for  urfxo  bolt$  of  terongkt  iron^  to  enable  them  to  bear  a given  iirain 
xvitbout  any  danger  of  breaking. 

Kl'LC.  Divide  t)ic  ^iveo  fttraia  iu  pounds  by  2200,  and  extract  the  muare  root  of  the  quotient. 
I’liat  root  is  the  proper  diameter  for  the  screw,  at  the  outside  of  the  threads. 

F.iantple.  Suppose  that  the  piston  of  a 46  incli  C}'liuder,  exerts  a force  of  27G46!bs.  Then 
27  546^  2200  = 12*  ao.  the  M|uare  root  of  which  is  3*644  inches,  fortJiediametcr,outside  the  threads, 
of  a sinj^le  screw  bolt,  which  would  be  suHiciciit  to  sustain  the  force.  Or  if  four  UdU  are  used,  then 
each  one  wi^uid  bear  6912  lbs.  22(K)  s 3‘  1 4 ; the  square  natt  of  which  is  1 779  inches,  for  the  dia- 
meter of  eacli  screw,  outside  of  its  threads.  Iu  practice  they  are  IJ  inches  diaineter. 

oi  j-  1 i C 22  Force  that  the  screw  sustains,  ll».  « C 22  fif)l2  lbs. 

(D  I Diam.  of  screw  outside  the  thread,  iitc.  D I I * 77  me.  dia. 

The  proportions  of  the  threads  of  strews  of  di^fc^cnt  sizes,  vary  considerably, 
but  the  followlnj^  pro[>ortions  may  be  recommended,  for  all  screws  which  an* 
to  be  used  as  holding  bolts,  and  not  as  mechanical  powers ; these  proportions 
are  taken  from  an  examination  of  several  large  screws,  which  have  been  fonued 
with  care,  by  the  best  makers,  for  suspending  the  arch  head  chains  for  the  pistons 
of  large  steam-engines  in  Cornwall,  and  the  screws  for  the  pillars  of  rolling  mills ; 
and  also  from  an  average  of  some  good  specimens  of  screw  bolt^,  used  for  engine 
work. 

The  diameter  of  the  screw,  at  the  outside  of  its  thread*,  l>eiiij|*:  umItiplio«l  by  5,  and  the  product 
dirtdeil  hy  6,  the  quotient  will  lie  the  diameter  of  the  solid  cylinder  within  the  threatls. 

The  diameter  out-iide  of  the  threa<ls  being' divided  by  C,  the  quotient  will  In*  the  pitch,  or  distance 
iietween  the  threads,  from  the  middle  of  one  thr^d  to  the  middle  of  the  next-  In  that  case,  the 
obliquity  of  the  thread  (see  p.  50),  or  the  rise  of  the  inclined  plane,  wit)  be  1 in  17*  98  of  its  lengtli. 
For  taking  the  mean  between  the  outside  of  the  thread,  aifd  the  inside,  it  will  be  elcven-l2ths  uf  the 
outside  diameter;  therefore  (*017  x 3'  1410  s)2‘  BS  times  that  diameter,  is  the  cireumfercocc  iu  each 
turn ; and  2i»8  X 6 turns  is  1 7*  98  times  th.it  diameter,  f«jr  the  whole  length  of  thread  within  the  nut. 

The  depth  or  thickneits  of  the  nut,  should  be  equal  to  the  diameter  outside  of  the  threads,  and 
then  the  nut  will  contain  6 turns  of  the  threads ; this  is  profier  for  outs  which  arc  not  required  to  be 
frequently  iinscrcwetl.  The  strength  of  the  thread.*  will  then  be  I \ times  the  strength  of  the  solid 
cylinder  of  the  screw ; for  assuming  that  the  thickness  uf  the  threads  is  equal  to  the  spares  between 
them,  the  thread*  remain  adhering  to  one  half  of  the  surface  of  the  solid  cylinder : the  length  of  that 
cylinder,  which  is  cnntaiiied  in  the  nut,  is  I*  3 of  its  diameter,  and  that  surface  is  (I '9  x 3’  1416  =) 
3'  77  : one  half  of  which,  is  1*68  times  the  area  of  the  solid  cylinder. 

This  is  the  strength  of  tlie  threads  of  screws  with  square  threads,  but  the  sharp  or  angular  thrcail'^ 
have  more  adherence  to  the  solid  cylinder,  so  a*  to  have  2<^  times  the  strength  of  the  solid  cylinder, 
which  is  not  too  gn*at  an  allowanire  fur  wearing,  and  for  any  unequal  Itearing  in  the  threads.  If  the 
nuts  arc  intended  to  lie  frequently  unscrewed,  their  thickness  should  be  of  the  outside  diameter  of 
the  threads,  aud  the  nut  will  contain  8 turns  of  the  thread. 

Dimensions  of'  the  conneclinp-rod.  Tlu-’  upper  part  of  the  rod  was  made  of 
oak.  in  the  old  engines  (see  p.  and  tlie  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the 
wood  was  about  one-lith  part  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder  ; the  lower  part  was  made 
of  cast  iron,  its  transverse  section  being  about  one-'-iOth  part  of  the  area  of  the 
cylinder.  In  succeeding  engines  the  conneeting-rod  was  a square  bar  of  cast  iron,  in 
one  piece,  and  its  transverse  section  was  about  oiie-18th  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder. 

The  connecting-rods  for  modern  engines  are  also  made  of  cast  iron  in  one 
piece,  but  much  lighter  ; the  form  of  the  middle  part  is  that  of  four  ribs  adhering 
together,  so  that  the  transverse  section  of  the  bar  resembles  a -4-.  This  form  gives 
the  rod  stiffness  to  resist  lateral  Hexure,  when  it  transmits  the  thrust  of  the  engine. 
The  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  cross,  at  the  middle  part  of  the  rod,  is  about 
«ne-‘28th  part  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder ; and  the  breadth  across  the  two  opposite 
amis  of  the  cross,  is  about  one-tiOth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  rod.  The  lower 
end  of  the  rod,  which  acts  near  to  the  crank,  is  shaped  like  a flattened  oval  bar,  its 
area  in  the  smallest  part,  being  one-3.3th  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder. 

‘f  II  S 
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'ITif  coimccling-rods  of  large  engines  are  subject  to  be  broken  sometimes,  and 
it  would  be  an  improvement  to  make  them  of  wrought  iron,  instead  of  cast  iron. 

The  lower  end  of  the  connectin|i'-rod  hi!i  only  the  force  of  the  piston  to  bear;  that  bein^  at 
the  rate  of  i-1  |K>unds  jK*r  s<}uarc  and  the  cylinder  beiojET  35  times  the  area  of  the  rod,  each 
f<|uare  inch  of  cast  iron  must  be  strained  with  a force  of  (14x35=)  490  pouada. 

In  single  engines  the  strain  upon  the  pump-rod  is  always  in  one  direction  ; 
if  the  rod  is  made  of  cast  iron,  its  area  is  about  one-l.'ith  of  the  area  of  the  cylin- 
der; therefore  each  .square  inch  of  cast  iron  must  bear  a strain  of  (14  X 45  =) 
630  pounds.  The  best  form  for  a pump-rod  in  cast  iron,  is  to  nuke  it  of  a cylin- 
drical figure,  and  hollow  within,  like  a tube. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  upon  the  absolute  strength  of  cast 
iron,  show  tliat  a bar  of  sound  English  cast  iron,  of  an  average  quality,  one  inch 
square,  will  require  a force  of  iiOOOO  pounds  to  pull  it  asunder  in  the  direction 
of  its  length.  (See  Note,  p.  GOl.) 

The  ra«t  iroo  cuuacctiog-nxlH  for  double  en^ncs  beiti|'  pulled  with  490  lbs.  |>cr  square  inch, 
it  Mould  probably  require  40  6 times  that  strain,  to  bre.ak  the  cast  iron.  And  the  cai^t  iroo  pump-rods 
of  single  enpnes,  being:  loaded  with  (>110  lbs.  per  M|uarc  inch,  nii^ht  be  expected  to  endure  31*75  times 
that  strain,  before  they  would  break. 

Dimeiisiuns  of  the  main  joint  pins  for  the  parallel  motion,  and  for  the  connect- 
ing-rod.  These  joints  sustain  the  whole  force  of  the  piston,  and  the  weight  of  the 
piston  and  piston-ro<l,  in  addition.  The  joint  pins  were  made  of  wrought  iron  in 
the  first  engines,  and  then  the  diameter  was  one-tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  or  the  same  size  as  the  piston-rod.  In  modern  engines  the  joint  pins  are 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  the  diameter  is  one-ninth  of  that  of  the  cylinder,  con- 
sequently the  area  of  each  pin,  is  onc-81st  part  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder.  As 
there  are  two  pins  to  hear  the  strain,  and  it  is  equally  divided  between  them,  the 
strain  to  which  each  pin  must  he  subjected  in  working,  is  at  the  rate  of  (81  times 
I)  lbs.  =)  486  pounds  for  every'  circular  inch  of  its  area.  The  length  of  the  pin 
in  the  hearing  part,  is  equal  to  its  diameter. 

The  dimensions  for  the  joint  pins,  and  rod,  hi/  which  the  air-pump  bucket  is 
suspended  ; these  are  proportioned  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  air-pump,  by 
the  same  rule  as  that  by  which  the  pi.stoii-rod,  and  main  joints,  are  proportioned  to 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

2'he  ajcis  of  the  great  lever  was  made  sqtiare  in  the  middle  part  which  applies 
beneath  the  lever,  and  cylindrical  at  each  end,  where  it  rests  in  the  bearings  or 
sockets,  Eor  small  engines  up  to  ‘20  hoi'se-powcr,  the  axes  were  usually  made  of 
wrought  iron,  but  the  larger  sizes  are  made  of  cast  iron.  In  large  engines  the 
depth  of  the  axis  is  greater  than  its  breadth.  The  length  of  the  axis  between  the 
liearings  is  between  one-seventh  and  one-eighth  of  the  length  of  the  great  lever. 

The  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  pivots  at  each  end  of  the  axis,  is  -j^sths  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  by  ’IS ; or  dividing  by  6'  25  will  give  the  same  result.  The  length  of  each 
cylindrical  pivot  in  the  bearing  part,  is  about  1^  times  the  diameter. 

'I'he  pivots  of  the  great  lever  have  to  bear  double  the  force  of  the  piston,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  air-pump,  when  at  its  greatest ; and  in  addition  to  that,  they 
must  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  great  lever,  the  parallel  motion,  piston-rod  and 
piston,  the  connecting-rod  and  its  planct-whcci ; also  the  air  pump-rod  and  bucket, 
the  cold  water  pump-rod  and  bucket,  and  as  much  balance  weight  at  the  cylinder 
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end  of  the  lever,  as  will  make  up  a counterpoise  to  the‘wei{;lit  of  the  connecting-rod 
at  the  other  end. 

The  absolute  weight  of  all  these  parts  doe.s  not  bear  any  constant  proportion 
to  the  force  of  the  piston,  in  engines  of  different  sizes,  but  in  most  cases  it  will 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  force  of  the  piston  ; and  we  may  safely  assume,  that  the 
pivots  of  the  great  lever  are  loaded  witli  at  least  three  times  the  utmost  force  of 
the  piston,  or  at  the  rate  of  S3  pounds  for  each  circular  inch  of  the  piston.  The 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  being  ()’25  times  the  diameter  of  the  pivots,  the  area  of 
the  cylinder  will  be  (6'25  squared  =)  39  times  the  area  of  the  pivots,  and  as  there 
are  two  pivots  to  bear  the  strain  between  them,  each  one  must  lie  loaded  with 
(39  X 3.3  = l‘i87  -T-  (ftS'S  iMunds  for  every  circular  inch  of  its  area.  The 
length  of  bearing  is  1 '25  times  the  diameter ; but  if  the  length  of  the  pivot  had 
been  only  equal  to  its  own  diameter,  then  it  would  have  t>een  equally  well  able  to 
have  borne  SOk4  pounds  per  circular  inch. 

T/ie  dimemioiis  q/'  the  crank  pin.  The  pin  which  projects  out  from  the 
crank,  to  form  the  joint  with  the  lower  end  of  the  connecting  rod,  must  endure  all 
the  force  of  the  piston.  The  crank  pin  is  usually  made  of  cast  iron,  and  its  diameter 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  pivots  for  the  axis  of  the  great  lever ; the 
diameter  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  by  6),.  'ITic 
area  of  the  piston  is  therefore  40  times  the  area  of  the  crank  pin  ; and  the  force 
of  the  piston  being  1 1 pounds  per  circular  inch,  the  strain  on  the  crank  pin  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  11  X 40  = 4'K)  pounds  for  every  circular  inch  of  its  area.  The 
length  of  bearing  is  about  1 1 times  the  diameter ; but  if  it  had  been  only  equal  to 
the  diameter,  then  the  pin  would  have  been  equally  able  to  have  borne  (iOO  pounds 
per  circular  inch.  It  sliould  be  remarked,  that  the  crank  pin  has  to  bear  a greater 
•train  than  that  of  the  mere  force  of  the  piston,  in  consequence  of  the  energy  of  the 
moving  parts  of  the  engine  being  brought  to  rest  at  the  tennination  of  each 
•troke,  sec  p.  420;  all  the  reciprocating  parts  partake  of  this  strain,  but  the  crank 
pin,  in  a greater  degree  than  the  others.  'I'herc  are  sufficient  instances  of  the 
crank  pins  having  been  broken  in  working,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  stronger 
than  necessary,  but  arc  even  weaker  than  other  parts  of  engines. 

The  different  joint  pins  or  gudgeons,  used  in  Mr.  Watt’s  rotative  engines, 
are  not  loaded  in  the  same  proportion  to  their  dimensions ; but  as  the  main 
pivots  of  the  great  lever  are  never  known  to  break,  we  may  conclude  that  in  cases 
where  the  motion  is  slow,  so  that  sudden  jerks  are  not  likely  to  happen,  a cast 
iron  pivot  or  gudgeon,  whereof  the  diameter  is  equal  to  its  ow  n length,  may  l>e  safely 
loaded  at  the  rate  of  8tX)  pounds  for  every  circular  inch  of  its  transverse  section. 

According  to  the  dimensions  of  the  gudgeons  for  the  axes  of  water-wheels, 
as  they  arc  made  by  the  moat  experienced  millwrights,  they  arc  loaded  with  about 
.300  pounds  to  each  circular  inch,  which  is  only  a little  more  than  the  strain  that 
the  main  joint  pins  for  the  parallel  motion  are  loaded  with  ; this  forms  the  basis 
of  the  following  general  rule  for  the  strength  of  cast  iron  gudgeons. 


ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CYLINDRICAL  GUDGEONS,  OR  PIVOTS, 

FOR  THE  AXES  OR  SHAFTS  OP  MACHINERY. 

The  Strength  of  different  gudgeons  is  proportionate  to  the  quotient  which  is 
obtained  by  dividing  the  cubes  of  their  diameters  by  their  lengths  of  bearing.  If 
the  lengths  of  the  bearing  parts  of  the  gudgeons,  bear  a constant  proportion  to 
their  diameters,  then  the  strength  of  the  gudgeons  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
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areas  of  their  cross  sections.  In  practice,  if  the  pivot  is  to  turn  round  with  a slow 
motion,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  length  of  bearing  about  IJ  of  the  diameter ; but 
for  rapid  motions  it  is  better  to  make  the  length  1 ’ or  1-J-  times  the  diameter. 


FOR  CAST  IRON  GUDOEONS. 


T0  find  the  jnroj^  $ize  for  a catt  iron  ^rud^eon  to  saUain  a given  wight,  that  it  ntay  have  fw/JT- 
fient  atrengtk  to  nvout  any  danger  of  breakina,  in  tcorking  with  a slow  and  rrgtUar  moiitm. 

Rulk.  Multiply  the  weight  that  the  e^udecuii  is  tu  susUin,  in  |M>uad»,  by  to  luucli  of  the  length 
of  the  us  is  rceoired  in  the  MMrket  or  bearing,  measuring  from  tiie  shoulder;  diridc  the  pro- 

duct by  3<M),  and  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  prmltMrt:  tliat  root  is  the  proper  diameter  for  the 
gudgeon  in  inches. 

Kxamjde.  Su|i|»ose  a dy-whed,  with  its  arms,  centre  piece,  and  axis  to  weigh  S6  800  pounds, 
and  that  the  wheel  is  platvd  nearly  at  the  middle  of  its  axis,  bctwei'n  the  two  bearings,  so  that  the 
weight  on  each  gudgeon  of  the  axis  is  14  400  pounds.  The  length  of  bearing  being  It)  inches,  then 
1 4 too  X 10  “ 1 14  OtKI  -I-  500  = 2HH,  the  cube  rt>ot  of  which  is  ti  n inches  diameter,  for  the  projier 
siac  for  the  cast  iron  gudgeon.  This  rule  sup|MK>es  that  it  has  no  twist  to  endure,  but  merely  to 
»iipp>rt  the  weight  of  one  end  of  the  axis  (a). 

To  perform  this  calculation  with  the  sliding  rule,  we  must  take  dmible  the  weight  in  pounds 
that  the  g\idge<m  is  re«}uired  to  bear,  which  Mill,  in  must  ('ases,  be  the  tc»tal  weight  of  the  axis  and 
wheels,  and  using  that  number  on  either  of  the  upper  lines  of  the  Soho  rule,  with  the  slide  inrcrtetl, 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  diriding  by  500;  for,  in  fact,  wc  may  suppose  that  wc  hare  multiplied  by 
its  reciprocal  ’O02, 


Soho  Rule, 
slide  inrerted, 
all  four  lines. 


A Double  the  weight  pounds. 

3 Length  of  l>cariag  inches. 

g Diam.  of  gudgeon  inches.  1 This  U where  the  same 
D Diam.  of  gudgeon  inches,  f numbers  meet  on  both. 


A S8  800  lbs. 


Exam. 


3 10  iiirh.  bearing. 

ff  fytt  inches  diam. 
D 6*6  inches  diam. 


Tlic  followinpj  is  a more  convenient  form  of  the  same  rule,  becau.se  it  fixes  a 
proper  proportion  for  the  length  of  the  gudgeon.  Both  these  rules  give  a little 
less  strength  to  the  gudgeon  than  that  of  the  main  joint-pins,  for  the  parallel 
motion  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engine,  when  their  diameters  arc  one-ninth  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder,  but  more  strength  than  the  pivots  of  the  axis  of  tlie  great  lever  (/>). 


(«)  The  weight  poised  u|>on  the  axis  of  Mr.  Smeaton’s  atmospheric  engine  at  I.oDg  Benton  (sec 
p.  18*2).  was  60386  llis.,  or  .10  193  lbs.  on  each  pivot;  they  were  wren  inches  diameter,  and  of  the 
same  length.  The  section  being  49  circular  inches,  the  loatl  was  616  pounds  upon  each  circular  inch  ; 
the  length  of  bearing  was  equal  to  the  diameter.  This  is  considerably  less  in  proportion,  than  the 
strain  upon  the  same  part  of  Mr.  Watt's  engine,  which  is  801  lbs.;  Mr.  Smcatmrsprojwrtiuu  is  nearer 
to  the  alwve  rule  for  the  strength  of  gudgeons,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  500  Ibe. 

The  weight  boruc  by  the  main  arch  head  chains  of  the  same  engine,  was  27  05G  lbs.  njM>n  six 
square  inches  of  wrought  iron  : this  is  at  the  rate  of  4500  |K>uodR  to  each  square  inch,  and  is  rather 
greater  than  the  nile  in  p.  602,  which  is  lOOOlbs.  These  chains  were  considered  to  he  so  weak, 
that  after  they  had  Ijcen  some  time  at  work,  it  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Smeaton  to  apply  a thinl  addi- 
tional chain  to  the  arch  head  ;*  but  as  the  origioal  chains  continued  to  work  without  breaking,  (bis 
e.xample  may  give  us  conOdeuce  in  tlie  sulhciettcy  of  the  nile. 

(5)  If  the  divisor  in  the  above  rule  were  800  instead  of  500,  it  would  then  pruportioo  the 
gudgeons  with  the  acrae  strength  as  the  main  pivots  for  the  great  lever  of  -Mr.  Watt’s  engine  possesj^, 
when  the  diameter  of  the  cyli^er  is  64  tiroes  the  diameter  of  the  pivot.  That  would  be  a very 
suOicient  strength  to  avoid  the  danger  01  breakiog  the  gudgeon  by  mere  pressure;  but  it  is  requisite 
to  have  a certain  siac  of  gudgeon,  Independently  i»f  the  consideration  of  strength,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a sufficient  surface  of  bearing,  to  avoid  excessive  friction,  and  cutting  and  heating  (d  the 
gudgeon  (see  p.  61).  It  is  injudiduus  to  make  cast  iron  gudgeons  too  long,  in  order  to  increase  their 
surface  of  bearing,  because  they  are  so  much  more  liable  to  lie  bruken,  and  particularly  if  they  ever 
Ijccorne  hot  by  the  friction.  The  above  rules  are  perha|»s  the  best  proportion,  for  general  practice. 
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Itl^LC,  Multiply  the  weight  in  poumla  by  the  intciHled  length  of  beAriog,  expressed  in  tenuK 
of  the  diAinetcr ; divide  the  product  by  500,  and  extract  the  s<^uare  root  of  the  quotient ; that  root  is 
the  diameter  in  inchcfi.  Also  multiply  the  diameter  thus  found,  by  the  proportion  that  the  length  is 
to  bear  to  the  diameter,  and  the  product  U the  length  of  bearing  in  inches. 

Ex'tmplf.  Mr.  Roliertson  Buchanan,  in  his  K»say  on  the  Shafts  of  Mills,  mentions  an  overshot 
water-wheel  of  cast  Iron,  1 6 feet  diameterj  and  8 feet  broad,  which  wcighetl  330  hundred  weight ; each 
pivot  of  its  axis  sustained  18  ^180  pounds ; the  length  of  bearing  isni»t  stated,  but  we  will  suppose  it  to 
liare  been  l*U5  iliameters.  Then  lbs.  x I ds  — 23  100  -f-  500  c 46*9;  the  (w{uare  root  of 

which  is  6*797  inches  for  the  diameter.  And  6*707  x 1*95  ssS  & inches  length  of  baring.  The 
gudgeon  really  was  6 095  inches  diameter. 

According  to  another  example  given  by  the  same  author,  a wo<ideu  overshot  wheel  of  the  same 
diroensions  as  the  above,  would  weigh  alM>ut  10  lbs.  on  each  pivot,  x l*9As:  (3  250-r  500  = 2€*A. 
the  sqiian*  root  is  5*us  inches  for  the  diameter.  And  5*15  diameter  x 1*35  s 6*44  inches  length  of 
hearing.  The  gudgeon  really  wa.s  6 inches  diameter. 

Sliding  Rule,  C A Double  the  weight  pounds.  Dia.ofgudg.  inc.  A .36  960  lbs.  6*8  inc.  dia. 

slide  inverted.  Lcngt.  of  bearing  in  dianis.  Dtal^f  )^idg.  Toe  3 1*25  bear.  6*8  ioc.  dia. 


FOR  WROUGHT  IRON  GUDGEONS. 

Wrought  iron  gudgeons  may  be  safely  proportioned  by  the  preceding  rules, 
if  1000  is  used  for  a divisor,  instead  uf5(X);  they  will  then  he  loaded  with  double 
the  strain  to  which  cast  iron  gudgeons  of  the  same  dimensions  are  subjected, 
according  to  the  above  rules.  This  proportion  appears  to  correspond  with  the 
established  practice  in  the  axlctrees  ot  wheel  carriages. 


To Jind  (he  proper  diameter  for  a wrought  iron  gudgeon  to  support  a given  weight ; or  for  the 
axleirets  fur  a wheel  carriage. 

Rulc.  Multiply  the  weight  which  the  gudgeon  or  axletree  is  to  Bustain  in  {loundts,  by  the 
length  of  the  bearing  from  the  slioiildcr  in  inches;  divide  the  product  by  UHM),  and  extract  the  cube 
ruf>t  of  the  pruduct.  That  root  i»  the  proper  diameter  for  the  axletree  at  the  Bhoiildcr  in  inches. 

Example.  The  weight  on  the  axlutriic  of  a Landau  being  8 cwt.  = 896  lbs.,  and  the  length  of 
bearing  from  the  shoulder  9 inches ; then  896  X 9 = 8064  lOOO  = 8*004,  the  cube  root  of  wliidi 
is  2*008  inches,  for  the  proper  diameter  of  the  axletree  at  the  shoulder. 


1.  , 1 f’  A Weight  in  pounds. 

Soho  Huie,  \ s ~T — FT — 1 ; — 

slide  inverted  < ^ of  bearing  inches. 

..It  fm.w  i fl  Diam.  of  axletree  inches.  1 This  is  wnere  the  same 
■ ( D~ Dian.  of  axletree  inches.  J numbers  meet  on  both. 


A PiRilba.  weight. 

Exam.  0 '**  bearing. 

(I  2'00i5  inclieN  dia. 
D 2*005  inches  dia. 


The  dimensions  of  the  axletrccs  for  wlicel  carriafjes  are.  very  correctly  pro- 
portioned to  the  weights  they  are  intended  to  carry ; for  it  has  been  detcnnined 
by  the  result  of  e.xpericncc,  what  strength  they  require,'  to  avoid  any  danger  of 
hrcaltin^,  and  yet  no  more  strength  is  given  than  is  consistent  with  safety,  because 
it  would  occasion  unnecessary  weight  and  friction. 

The  following  arc  the  dimensions  of  the  axletrccs  of  different  descriptions  of 
travelling  carriages,  made  by  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Co.  of  Long-acre,  London,  whose 
extensive  practice  places  them  at  the  head  of  the  coach-making  business. 

The  lightest  two-wlieclcd  carmgc,  for  one  hoiwp,  is  called  a Deunet ; when  complete  it  weighs 
cwt.  = 448  pounds,  and  the  two  wheels  weigh  10*2  pounds.  The  deunet  is  adapted  to  carry  two 
prsons,  and  including  luggage,  it  may  occasionally  be  loaded  with  about  336  lbs.,  and  then  the 
weight  resting  ut^n  each  axletree  U 34 1 lbs.  Tbc  axletrees  are  8 inches  length  of  lieariog,  from  the 
lihouiders;  the  diameters  at  the  small  ends,  where  the  lincb-piDS  go  through,  1;^  inch,  and  at  the 
shoulders  H >^vh  diameter.  By  the  above  mlc,  341  lbs.  x 8 inc.  = 2728  -r  1000  = 2*  798,  the 
cube  root  of  which  it  1*4  inches  for  the  diameter,  instead  of  1*5  inches. 
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A slronp  tvo-wheelcd  carria^,  for  one  horse,  called  a Cabriolet,  weighs  9 cwt.  when  complete ; 
the  wheeU  weifi^h  150  Ibn.  It  is  adapted  to  carry  tvo  persons  inside,  and  a serraot  boy  behind,  and 
maybe  loaded  with  about  448  lbs;  the  load  upon  each  axletree  will  then  he  653  ibs.  The  len^hof 
beariuft  is  ^ iiH'hes.  The  diameter  at  the  liucfi>piii  1|  inch,  and  at  the  shoulder  1|  inches  diameter. 
By  the  abore  rule  it  should  be  1*8  inches* 

A four-whcele«l  carriai^  for  two  horses,  called  a Britzschka,  wclj^hs  13  cwt.  when  complete  ; the 
four  wheels  24  cwt*  It  is  adapted  to  carry  six  |tersons,  and  lufr^ge,  or  about  9 cwt.  This  would 
be  518  lbs.  load  on  each  axletree-  They  arc  8 inches  length  of  hearing,  lj{  inches  diameter  at  the 
lioch'pins,  and  t|  inches  at  the  shoulders.  By  the  rule  they  should  be  Tot  inches  diameter. 

A four-wheeled  Chariot  for  two  horses,  weighs  12  cwt. ; its  four  wheels  3 cwt.  It  is  ad.ipted  to 
carr)'  seven  persons,  and  luggage,  or  aUmt  lO^  cwt. ; the  weight  on  each  axletree  is  60i  lbs.  They  are 
9 inches  length  of  bearing,  1^  inches  diameter  at  flie  linrh-pinsj  and  1 1 inches  at  the  shtmlders.  Dy 
the  rule  they  shotild  be  1*766  inches  diameter. 

A four-wheeled  carriage  for  two  or  fotir  horses,  called  a I*andau,  weighs  alwut  30  cwt. ; its  four 
wheels  34  It  ts  adapted  to  carry  ten  perMtns,  and  luggage  15  cwt.}  the  load  on  each  axletree  is 
then  896  Iba.  Their  length  of  beariug  ia  9 incites,  their  diameters  at  the  linch-pins  1|  inches,  and  at 
the  shoulders  2 inches.  The  rule  gives  2*095  inches  diameter. 

The  Mail  coaches  arc  manufactured  by  Mr.  Vidler,  in  London,  who  hiut  taken  great  pains  to 
make  them  as  light  as  Is  consistent  with  safety*  A mail  coach  is  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  when 
complete  weighs  about  17  cwt.;  ita  four  wheels  5 cwt.  It  is  adapted  to  carry  eight  persons, 
weighing  about  12  cwt.,  luggage  about  4 cwt.,  and  the  mail  about  3 cwt.  The  utmost  weight  in 
service  does  not  exewd  40  cwt . and  then  the  weight  on  each  axletree  is  alnmt  980 11*8.  Their  length 
of  bearing  is  1 1 inches,  their  diameters  at  the  small  end  is  I 4 inches,  and  at  the  shoulder  2|  inches. 
By  the  rule  it  should  be  2'3I  iuches  diameter. 

A two-wlu'cled  cart  used  in  l*4>ndon,  with  two  horses,  to  carry  almtit  20  cwt.  of  lime,  tlie 
weight  of  the  body  being4cwt.  The  load  upon  each  axletree  1344  lbs  , their  length  of  liearing  I 
inches,  their  diameters  at  the  lincli-pins  1|  inches,  and  at  the  shoulders  2|  inches  diameter.  By 
the  rule  it  should  be  2*49  inches  diameter. 

A four-wheel  waggon,  use<l  in  London  with  three  hones,  to  carry  2|  chaldrons  of  coals,  or 
about  60  cwt. ; weighs  complete  37  cwt. ; ita  four  wheels  about  1 7 cwt. ; the  rims  of  the  w heels  are 
6 inches  broad  upon  the  o<]ge ; the  weight  borne  by  each  axletree  is  3576  lbs. ; their  length  of  bear- 
ing 13  inches,  their  diameters  at  the  linch-pio  2^  inches,  and  at  the  shoulder  3 inches  diameter. 
By  the  rule  it  should  be  3 06  inches  diameter. 

A heavy  stage  waggon,  drawn  by  seven  hor.w’s,  weighs  40  cwt.;  iu  four  wheels  about  30 cwt.; 
the  rims  of  the  wheels  are  9 inches  hruad;  and  the  total  weight  allowed  by  law  for  the  waggon  and 
its  load  is  6 tons;  the  weight  on  each  axletree  would  then  be  2800  lbs.  The  length  of  beariug  ia  13 
inches,  the  diameter  at  the  iinch.pin  2|  inches,  and  at  the  shoulder  3^  inches  diameter.  By  the 
rule  it  should  be  3*91  inches  diameter. 

These  different  examples  agree  so  nearly  with  the  rule,  as  to  give  us  great 
confidence  in  its  accuracy,  particularly  when  wc  consider  that  the  above  propor- 
tions have  not  been  fonn^  by  any  rule  whatever ; but  the  pro|>er  size  lor  the 
axletree  of  each  kind  of  carriage  has  been  found  out  by  the  makers  from  expe- 
rience, without  reference  to  that  of  the  others.  Hence  wc  may  follow  the  rule 
with  safety  for  proportioning  any  cases  of  wrought  iron  gudgeons  in  millwork  and 
machinery.  It  should  be  obsen'cd,  that  an  axletree  which  docs  not  turn  round 
is  less  liable  to  be  broken,  than  a gudgeon  which  revolves  in  its  bearing ; Iwcause 
the  axletree  is  always  bent  in  the  same  direction  by  the  force ; but  a gudgeon  is 
made  to  bend  successively  in  every  direction  in  each  revolution,  atid,  therefore,  if 
it  is  bent  so  far  that  the  elasticity  of  the  iron  will  not  cause  it  to  return  to  its 
proper  form,  it  will  very  soon  be  broken. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  GREAT  LEVERS  FOR  MR.  WATT’s  ROTATIVE  ENGINES. 

The  great  lever,  LL,  is  made  of  one  beam  of  English  oak,  well  seasoned. 
A hole  of  about  1 * inch  diameter  was  sometimes  boreil  through  the  centre  of  the 
log,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  order  to  admit  the  air  into  the  woml,  to  dry  it, 
and  thus  avoid  cracking.  The  beam  is  placed  across  the  axis  of  motion  p,  and  fastened 
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to  it  by  four  bolts,  as  is  represented  in  Plate  XI. ; tbe.se  bolts  being  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wood,  the  whole  .substance  is  preserved  without  any  perforation,  and 
as  the  bolts  tend  to  bind  the  wood  together,  they  pres-ent  it  from  splitting.  The 
two  catch  pins  arc  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  lever  in  a similar  manner,  by  four 
bolts  to  each  pin.  'I’hc  joint  to  suspend  the  link  for  the  air-pump  rod  /,  is  formed 
in  the  head  of  a bolt,  which  passes  through  the  beam  and  has  a nut  screwed  on 
the  top.  The  socket  for  the  upper  joint  of  the  main  links,  K,  of  the  parallel 
motion,  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  lever  by  two  or  four  bolts,  which  pass  up 
through  the  wood,  and  have  nuts  at  top.  The  joint  for  the  connecting  rod  is 
fastened  to  the  lever  in  the  same  manner. 


To  J^nd  the  size  of  the  oak  beam  for  the  great  lever  of  Mr.  Watt'e  rotative  tiea%n>rngxne. 

Rulr.  Divide  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inchefl  by  I 3;  the  quotient  is  the  proper 
depth  for  the  beam,  when  the  breadth  is  one- i 2th  of  the  length  of  the  lever,  from  centre  to  centre. 

Kxaoxfiie.  Cylinder  24  inche.«i  diameter  ~ 1*3  = 20  inches  for  the  depth  of  the  beam ; and  if 
the  length  between  the  centres  is  I6  feet,  then  its  breadth  must  be  16  inches. 

Sate.  If  the  size  of  the  timber  is  such  that  it  is  not  convenient  to  male  the  breadth  and 
length  in  this  proportion,  then  the  proper  dimensions  way  be  found  hy  the  following 

Rl'LK.  Divide  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  1‘3,  then  square  the  qu(»ticnt,  and 
tmiHiply  that  square  by  the  length  between  the  centres  in  feet.  If  ike  breadth  U gitfcn,  then  to ^nd 
the  depth;  divide  the  last  product  by  that  breadth  in  inches,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the 
quotient;  that  root  will  he  the  proper  depth  in  inches.  Or  if  the  depth  it  girettf  then  to  find  the 
breadth  i divide  the  above  product  by  the  square  of  that  depth  in  inches,  and  the  quotient  will 
l)C  the  pro|»er  breadth  in  inches. 

Examfde.  The  cylinder  of  the  engine  at  the  Albion  Mills  (p.  512)  was  34  inches  diameter 
1-3  = V8'33  which  squared  is  H02  d x by  25  feet  length  between  centres  = 20065.  Supposing 
the  breadth  to  be  24  inches,  then  2006.5  24  = the  square  root  of  which  is  2H'0  inches,  for 

the  pro|>er  depth;  it  was  29  inches.  Or,  supposing  the  depth  to  be  2S  inches,  its  square  is  784; 
and  (20  065  -i-  784  =)  25'6  inches  would  be  the  corresponding  breadth. 

Sliding  Rule,  J”  g I.«ngth  oflererft.  ()ne-7th  of  breadth  inc.  g 25  ft.  long.  3'A3(x7=24) 

slide  invcrtctl.  l>ia.  of  cyliud.  ioc.  Depth  of  beam  inch^.  D 3Mnc.  dia.  ‘^9  inc.  deep. 

The  number  thus  olitained  on  the  line  g <*f  the  sliding  rule  must  be  multiplied  by  7»  and  the 
pr«iduct  will  be  the  breadth  in  inches;  thus  3*49  x 7 = 24  inches  breadth.  When  the  brcadtli  in 
inches  is  given,  it  must  be  divideit  hy  7>  and  the  quotient  being  found  upon  the  line  g,  the  proper 
depth  in  inches  will  be  opposite  to  it  upon  line  D. 

In  Newcomen’s  atmospheric  fire-engine,  the  cylinder  being  less  perfectly 
exhausted  than  in  Mr.  Watt’s,  the  utmost  force  which  can  be  exerted  by  the  piston 
must  be  propoitionably  less;  and  as  that  force  depends  upon  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  cannot  be  inca*ased,  as  in  Mr.  Walt’s  engine,  by  accumulating  a greater 
elasticity  of  steam  in  the  boiler.  Taking  the  utmost  force  exerted  by  the  piston 
of  Mr.  Watt's  engine  to  be  1 1 pounds  per  circular  inch,  or  I T pounds  per  square 
inch,  we  may  .safely  assume,  that  the  utmost  force  of  the  piston  of  the  atmospheric 
engine  is  four-fifths  of  Mr.  M'att's,  viz.  8*8  pounds  |)cr  circular  inch,  or  11*2 
pounds  per  square  inch.  (See  p.  1?5.) 

I'o  adapt  the  preceding  rules  for  the  strength  of  the  great  lever,  to  the  atmospheric  engine, 
we  should  use  for  a divisor  (five-4ths  of  1*3  ss: ) 1*5  instead  of  I’d.  Calculations  thus  made  will  be 
found  to  agree  verv'  well  with  the  pnu'ticc  of  the  best  engineers. 

Example.  In  Mr.  Curr's  table  (see  p.  207),  the  oak  beam  for  the  great  lever  of  an  aUnoepheric 
cylinder,  fiO  inches  diameter,  is  directed  to  be  35  inches  deep,  by  32  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  and 
25  feet  long.  According  to  the  above  modification  of  the  rule,  the  calculation  would  be  as  follows: 
6U  inches  diam.  -f-  1*5  for  the  divisor  ss  40,  which  squared  is  1600,  « 2.5  feet  long=  40  000,  and 
H-  32  inches  broad  = 1250,  the  square  root  of  which  is  35*96  inches  for  the  depth ; instead  of  35 
inches,  os  directed  by  Mr.  Curr. 
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The  above  rules  assume  that  the  strength  of  a prismatic  beam  may  be  repre- 
sented by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  depth  into  the  breadth,  and  divioing 
the  product  by  the  length.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a correct  representation 
of  the  absolute  strength  of  the  beam  to  resist  fracture,  but  does  not  represent 
its  stiffness,  or  the  resistance  it  can  make  to  flexure.  For  instance,  a beam, 
which  is  of  a considerable  depth,  and  narrow  in  breadth,  will  not  bend  so 
much  with  a given  force,  as  another  beam  of  the  same  length,  which  has  a less 
depth,  but  so  much  more  breadth  as  will  give  it  an  equal  strength,  according  to 
the  above  rule.  Tlie  deep  beam  cannot  bend  so  far  without  breaking,  as  the 
shallower  beam  can  ; but  it  takes  as  much  more  force  to  bend  it,  so  that  they 
will  both  break  with  the  same  force.  This  circumstance  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
applying  the  second  of  the  above  rules,  and  the  projwrtion  of  the  length  and 
breadth,  should  be  kept  as  nearly  to  the  first  rule  as  the  timber  will  admit,  and  then 
the  lever  will  have  a suitable  stiffness  to  resist  bending,  as  well  as  strength  to  resist 
breaking. 

Tbe  above  rules  give  such  dimensions,  as  have  been  proved  by  long  experience 
to  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  force  of  the  piston  of  Mr.  Watt’s  rotative  engine ; 
and  we  may  deduce  from  them  a general  rule  for  the  weight  with  which  oak  beams 
may  be  loaded  in  other  situations.  Tlic  preceding  rule  is  intended  for  rotative 
engines  ; but  the  levers  of  engines  for  drainiiq;  mines,  usually  have  a great  weight 
of  pump  rods  to  sustain,  in  addition  to  the  force  exerted  by  the  piston,  and  a 
suitable  allowance  must  be  matlc  for  such  additional  weight ; this  may  be  done  by- 
adopting  the  general  rule. 

Kwh  end  of  the  great  lever  of  a rotative  engine  must  sustain  a force  equal  to 
the  whole  force  of  the  pisiton,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  connecting  rod  and 
planet  wheel ; all  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  14  pounds  for  each  circular  inch  of 
the  piston.  Or  we  may  suppose  the  beam  to  be  supported  at  each  end,  and  the 
load  applied  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  in  which  ease  that  load  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  28  tbs.  j>er  circular  inch  of  the  piston. 

According  to  the  preceding  rules,  the  diameter  of  the  piston  is  1 -2  times  the 
depth  of  the  lever ; and  the  length  of  the  lever  is  12  times  the  breadth ; hence 
(1-2  squared  = 1-44  X 28  Ib.s.  =)  40.32  lbs.  is  the  weight  which  may  be  loaded 
on  the  middle  of  an  oak  bar,  1 inch  square,  and  1 foot  long  betwecti  the  supjiorts ; 
the  following  rule  is  according  to  that  proportion. 

To  Jind  lie  proper  dimensioHi  for  an  oat  iettm,  to  eaetain  a gieen  Keigkt  on  tie  middle,  mien  it  it 
iupportrd  at  each  end. 

Rule.  Divide  (he  veiaht  in  pounds,  which  is  to  be  applied  at  the  middle  of  the  hcam  (a),  by 
40,  and  muitiply  tlie  <juotieot  by  the  distance  in  feet  between  the  siip|Mjrts,  then  ; If  the  depth  of  the 
beam  U ^iven,  to  fad  the  breadth,  divide  the  abne-e  product  by  the  Mpiare  of  that  depth  in  inches; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  required  depth  in  inches.  Or  if  the  breadth  is  given,  to  Jiad  the  depth, 
divide  the  same  product  by  that  breadth  in  inches,  and  extract  tlie  iiqiiare  root  of  the  quotient ; that 
root  will  be  the  required  depth  in  inches. 

Examp'e.  The  strain  occasioned  by  the  piston  of  a cylinder  34  inches  diameter  (=t  1 bib  cir- 
cular inches),  at  2H  lbs.  per  circular  inch,  would  amount  to  .'12 3118  jKiunds ; suppisc  that  weiitht  is  to 
be  applied  on  the  middle  of  an  oak  beam,  *23  feet  lony  betw  een  the  sup{)orta.  Then  32  3G8  lbs.  -i-  40 


(a)  In  tbe  above  rule  the  veijtht  of  the  licam  is  not  taken  into  account,  but,  in  strietnesa,  half 
the  weicht  of  the  beam  ouxht  to  he  added  to  tlie  weip-ht  which  is  applied  on  the  middle  of  it ; because 
a load  distributed  uniformly  aloiift  tlie  length  of  a beam,  will  have  the  same  effect  to  break  it,  as  half 
that  weight  would  have,  if  it  were  applied  at  the  middle  of  its  length. 
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=r  809'<  X 2S  feet  lon^  s 20  230.  Suopraiafr  the  depth  to  be  29  iocbea,  tbeeqaare  ifl  841  ; and  20  230 
^ 841  = 24*0S  iocliea,  for  the  breadtli  of  the  beam.  Or  auppoaiD^  the  breadth  to  be  24>  inches^ 
then  20230  >4>  24  = ^.'i,  the  square  root  of  which  is  29  03  inches,  for  the  depth  of  tlte  beam. 

The  calculation  may  be  made  by  the  Soho  sliding  Rule,  with  the  slide  iorerted,  nsin^  all  the 
four  lines ; and  in  place  of  dividing  the  weight  by  40,  we  may  use  ootsfourth  of  the  length  of  the  beam 
in  feet,  on  either  of  the  up|)cr  lines  A or  thus: 


Soho  Rule, 
Slide  inverted, 
all  four  lines. 


A One-4th  length  of  beam  feet. 
3 Weight  on  the  middle  pounds. 
H Breadth  f>T  the  licaiti  inches. 
(2  D^pih  of  the  b^in  inebea. 


Exam. 


A (23  ft. -^4  =)  6 as 
3 Weight  32  3 Iba. 
g Breadth  24  inc. 

D Depth  29  inc. 


iL 

31 


The  rule  being  thus  set,  the  two  lower  Hn«,  g and  D,  form  a table,  showing  all  the  corre- 
sponding depths  and  breailths,  which  a*ill  give  the  requisite  strength.  For  instance,  if  the  breadth 
were  21  inenes,  the  depth  must  be  31  inches;  or  for  14  inches  broad  38  inches  deep. 


Mr.  Siiicaton  made  a series  of  experiments  on  the  strength  of  different 
woods,  and  found  tliat  a bar  of  good  English  oak,  1 inch  square,  and  2 feet  long 
between  the  supports,  was  broken  by  280  pounds  hung  on  the  middle.  That 
is  at  the  rate  of  />fiO  lbs.  for  the  absolute  strength  of  a bar  of  English  oak,  1 inch 
square  and  1 foot  long. 

Mr.  Barlow,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber  (p.  181),  states,  that  a 
bar  of  English  oak,  2 inches  square,  and  7 feet  long  between  t lie  supports,  was  broken 
by  G37  lbs.  hung  on  the  middle,  .■^t  that  rate,  the  absolute  strength  of  a bar  of 
oak,  1 inch  square  and  1 foot  long,  is  SSJ  lbs.  The  bar  was  bent  down  at  the 
rate  of  1'28  inches,  by  every  succeeding  2(K)  lbs.  which  was  loaded  iqion  it. 

The  preceding  rule  is  so  projiortioned,  that  a bar  1 inch  square  and  1 foot 
long  would  only  be  loaded  with  40  lbs.  j and,  according  to  the  above  experi- 
ments, it  would  require  5(iO  or  .4.07  lbs.  In  break  it;  that  is,  14  times,  hence 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  the  beam  being  broken  by  the  strain. 

The  flexibility  of  beams  follows  a different  law  from  that  of  their  absolute 
strength ; the  lateral  stifliiess  of  a prismatic  beam  to  resist  flexure,  may  be  re- 
presented by  multiplying  the  cube  of  the  depth  by  the  breadth,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  the  cube  of  the  length.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  theoretical  and 
experimentally  by  Mr.  Barlow,  and  the  following  rule  is  deduced  from  his  ex- 
periments and  investigations. 

7*41  Jiad  hove  muck  a beam  Eagluh  oak  icill  bead,  vahen  if  h $upporttd  ai  each  end,  and  loaded 
m Me  middle  with  a f>ivru  xoeif'ht. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  cube  of  the  depth  of  the  beam  in  inches,  by  the  breadth  in  ioebea,  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  cub**  of  the  lenirtb  in  feet;  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  constant  number 
SSIjU,  and  reserve  the  product  for  a divisor.  Divide  the  weight  in  pounds,  which  U applied  at  the 
middle  of  the  beam,  by  that  di\'isor,  and  the  quotient  is  the  dcAexiuit  of  the  beam  in  inches. 

Example.  Suppose  an  oak  beam,  29  inches  deep,  by  2-4  inches  wide,  and  25  feet  long  between 
the  supports,  to  have  a weight  of  (1156  circ-  inc.  X 22  Iba.  25  432  pounds  applied  on  the  middle. 
Then  29  inc.  deep  cubed  = 24389  X 24  inc.  wide  = 58.5  336  (2.i  feet  long  cubed  =)  15  625 

gives  37‘4d  to  represent  the  stiffness  of  this  beam  x 3360=  125  860ll>s.  is  the  weight  that  would 
cause  it  to  bend  an  inch-  Lastly,  the  load  25  432.  lbs.  125  860  gives  ^^03  of  an  inch  for  the 
deflexion  of  the  beam;  that  is  one-1485tli  {>art  of  its  length. 

From  this  calculation  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  engine  at  the  Albion  Mills,  the  great  lever 
must  have  been  bent  down  from  its  natural  form,  2 tenths  of  an  inch  at  each  end,  during  the  de- 
scending stroke  of  the  piston ; and  as  it  must  have  been  bent  as  much  upwards,  during  the  ascending 
stroke,  flexure  of  the  lever  was  more  than  4 tenths  of  an  inch  in  the  whole. 

The  beams  for  great  levers  being  proportioned  according  to  the  former  rule,  the  flexure  of 
long  levers,  fur  large  engines,  would  be  rather  greater  in  proportion  to  their  length,  than  for  the 
■mailer  ones ; for  instance,  the  flexure  of  the  lever  for  the  20  borne  engine  would  be  only  19  of  an  inch. 
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Another  Example.  An  onk  beam  20  inches  deep,  by  16  inches  wide,  and  16  feet  lonf  between 
the  supports,  having  (576  circ.  inc.  X 22  lbs.  =)  12  672  lbs.  applied  at  the  middle.  Then  20  inc. 
deep  cubed  “ 8000  x 16  inc.  bruad  — 128  000  ~ (16  feet  lou|^  cubed)  d096  = 31*S4  fur  stiifness 
X 8360  =l0.'i00.  And  12  672  lbs.  load  10500  = *1200  of  an  inch  delleaion;  that  is,  oue-1590tli 
part  of  the  length  of  the  lerer  (a). 


CAST  IRON  LEVERS  FOR  STEAM-ENGINES, 

In  modem  engines  the  great  lever  is  always  made  of  cast  iron,  instead  of 
wood.  The  depth  of  the  lever  in  the  middle  is  made  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder,  or  nearly  so ; and  for  rotative  engines,  the  breadth  of  the  iron  is 
one-lOSth  part  of  the  length  of  the  lever;  or  the  breadth  in  inches,  i.s  one-ninth 
part  of  the  length  in  feet.  The  lever  is  a curved  plate  of  cast  iron  placed  edge- 
ways upwards,  and  the  depth  at  each  end  of  the  lever,  is  usually  about  one-third 
of  the  depth  in  the  middle  : see  Plates  XVIII  and  XXI.  The  axis  is  inserted 
through  the  middle  of  the  lever,  in  a socket  suitably  formed  for  its  reception ; 
and  as  the  breadth  of  the  beam  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  that  it 
might  twist  sideways,  it  is  strengthened  by  a plate,  which  projects  out  horizontally 
at  each  side  of  the  lever,  and  extends  all  its  length,  along  the  middle  of  its  depth, 
so  as  to  make  the  transverse  section  of  the  beam  like  a cross,  thus  ; this  plate 
is  so  thin  edgeways,  as  not  to  occasion  any  great  increase  of  weight. 

Tlie  lever  is  farther  strengthened  by  projecting  borders,  which  extend  all 
round  the  exterior  margin  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  make  the  tup  and  bottom  edges 
about  li  times  broader  than  the  middle  part.  The  depth  of  each  of  these 
projecting  margins  is  about  one-20th  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  lever,  at  the 
middle.  Tlie  metal  contained  in  them,  is  included  in  the  estimated  breadth  of 
the  lever,  when  it  is  stated  as  being  108th  part  of  the  length  ; because  the  breadth 
is  greater  than  that  proportion,  at  the  top  and  bottom  edges,  but  less  in  the  middle 
part. 

The  lever  is  cast  in  one  piece,  except  the  largest  sizes,  for  engines  of  7 
and  8 feet  stroke,  and  these  are  made  of  two  separate  plates,  united  together 
parallel  to  each  other  ; the  axis,  and  also  the  pins  for  the  main  joints,  passes 
through  both  plates,  and  a.ssists  to  unite  them  into  one  lever. 

To Jind  the  dmentiomt  for  the  cart  iron  levers Jor  Mr.  fVatt'e  steant-etip-tne. 

Rulk.  Divide  the  equare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  9,  and  multiply  the 
i|Uotient  by  the  lenitth  of  the  lever  in  feet.  T/"  the  depth  is ^tred,  then  to  Jind  the  breadth.  Spiare 
that  depth  in  inches,  and  divide  the  above  piquet  by  that  square ; the  quotient  will  be  the  proper 


(n)  To  6nd  the  actual  dedesion  of  the  beam  from  its  natural  form,  we  should  take  five  8ths 
of  its  own  wei|*ht,  as  a i»art  of  the  load  which  is  applievl  to  the  middle  of  it,  because  a load  which  is 
distributed  uniformly  aionp  the  len^h  of  a lx*am  has  the  same  elTort  to  bend  it,  as  6ve  Stha  of  that 
load  would  have  if  it  were  applied  at  the  middle  of  its  len;tth.  We  should  also  make  an  allowance  of 
3 lbs.  j»er  circular  inch  for  the  weight  of  the  piston  (varallel  motion  and  connecting  rod,  air-pump 
rod  and  bucket,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  for  asceruiiniug  the  strength  of  the  beam. 

The  object  of  the  above  examples  is  only  to  6nd  how  much  the  great  lever  is  Ijent  by  tlie  force 
exertevl  by  the  piston,  therefote  the  load  is  taken  at  only  1 1 pounds  |>er  circular  inch,  instead  of 
M lbs. ; and  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  other  parts  is  oraitteil,  liecause  all  the  flexure  which  is 
occasioned  by  that  weight  will  remain  when  the  piston  exerts  no  force,  and  the  object  of  inquiry  is  to 
find  how  much  that  flexure  is  increased  by  the  force  which  is  exerted  by  the  piston  during  the  de- 
scending stroke,  and  how  much  it  isdiniiai.shed  during  the  a.sceiidiog  stroke. 
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breulth  io  iocbes.  Or  if  the  brtadtk  is  Jixedt  th&m  to  find  the  depth.  DtTide  the  above  product  by 
tlie  breadth  in  iocltes,  and  extract  the  s<|uare  root  of  the  quotient ; that  root  wi]]  be  the  proper  deptn 
in  inches. 

Example.  Suppose  the  lever  for  a cylinder.  44  inches  diameter,  is  21*6  feet  long,  and  that  it  is 
34  inches  deep  in  the  middle.  Then  44  oquarcd  = 193(3  circular  inches  area.  9 = 215*1  x 2 1 '6 

feet  long  = 4646  product,  (34  inc.  deep  wjuared  =)  1 156  sss  i'oa  inches  is  the  proper  breadth 

for  the  great  lever  (a). 

If  the  above  lever  had  been  44  inches  deep,  which  is  the  proper  prviwrtioii,  then  the  breadth  of 
the  lever  would  have  been  (4646  (44  squared  =)  1936  =)  2*4  inches.  AW.  The  breadth  given 

by  this  rule  is  greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  middle  part,  and  less  than  that  of  the  projecting 
margins  at  top  and  bottom  (6). 

To  perform  the  calculation  by  the  sliding  nde,  we  must  divide  the  length  of  the  lever  io  feet  by 
9,  and  use  the  product  on  the  line  thus; 

Sliding  Kule,  fq  One-9th  length  of  lev.  ft.  Bread,  of  lev.  inc.  (J  (2liJft.4-9=:)2-4  4 inc- 

slide  inverted,  f j)  Uiani.  «l  the  cylinder  inc.  Deptli  oflev.  iuc.  * D Dia.  of  cylin.  14  34  inc. 

The  above  rule  is  intended  for  the  lovers  of  rotative  engines,  but  the  levers  of 
engines  for  draining  mines,  frequently  have  a great  weight  of  pump  rods  in  addi- 
tion to  the  force  of  the  piston,  such  cases  must  he  calculated  by  another  rule, 
which  proceeds  according  to  the  weight  with  which  the  lever  k loaded. 

We  may  estimate  the  toul  force  which  the  great  lever  of  a rotative  engine 
sustains  at  each  end,  to  be  M*  lbs.  per  circular  inch  of  the  piston ; or  if  the  lever  is 
supposed  to  be  supported  at  each  end,  and  the  load  applied  in  the  middle,  it  may 
he  assumed  to  he  equal  to  ^8  Ihs.  per  circular  inch  of  the  piston.  According  to 
the  preceding  rule  the  depth  of  the  lever  is  etjual  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  hrcaclth  is  equal  to  one-lOSth  part  of  its  length  ; hence  (108  inc.  =:  9 feet 
X 28  lbs.  r=)  25*2  pounds,  is  the  weight  which  may  be  safely  loaded  on  the  middle 
of  a C(ist  iron  bar,  1 inch  s<|uare,  and  1 foot  long ; the  following  rule  is  very  nearly 
according  to  that  proportion. 

To  find  the  proper  dimensions  for  the  middle  part  of  a cast  iron  heantf  U'hich  is  required  to  sustain 
a ghen  in  the  middle,  Khrn  supported  at  each  end  ; the  depth  of  the  beam  at  each  end,  being  onv- 

third  of  the  depth  at  the  middle. 

ki'LE.  Uividr  the  weight  ia  pouDcla,  which  is  to  be  applied  on  the  middle  of  the  beam,  by  250  (c), 
and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  distatice  in  feet,  between  the  sup|Kirts.  If  the  depth  of  the  beam  it 
given,  then  to  fnd  the  breadth  / divide  the  .^bove  prwiuct  by  the  sqiure  of  that  depth  in  inclu's ; the 
quotient  will  be  the  proper  breadth  in  inches.  Or  if  the  breadth  of  the  beotn  is  giren,then  tajiml  the 
depth  s divide  the  same  product  by  that  breadth  m inches,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the 
<|Uotient,  that  root  wit)  be  the  required  depth  in  inches. 

Example.  The  strain  o<'cjisioned  by  a cylinder  of  S6  inches  diameter  = I29C  circular  iiichett 
area,  at  2H  lbs.  per  rirc.  inc.,  is  36  286 lbs. -^2503=  145  IS  x 21*6  feet  long  s 3135.  Then  if  the 
lieain  is  to  be  36  inches  doi*p  at  the  middle,  3135  ^ (36  squared  =)  1296  = 2*43  inches,  is  the 
pro|»er  breadth  of  the  beam.  Or  if  the  breadth  is  to  1k<  3 inches,  then  3135^  3 = IU45,  the  square 
root  of  which  is  32*  S3  inches,  fur  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  the  middle. 


(a)  The  authiw  baa  had  t'onstant  op|K>rtUDities  of  observing  two  engines  of  the  above  dimen- 
sions, in  which  depth  of  the  lever  is  34  inches,  and  the  breadth  of  the  plate  U only  2 inch^ ; as  theM* 
engines  have  w<»rked  for  some  years,  Inadetl  (o  their  utmost,  without  any  signs  of  failure  in  the  levers, 
they  proi’c  that  the  rule  will  give  a very  sufficient  strength. 

(b)  The  cast  Iron  levers  of  the  steam-engines  made  by  Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.  are,  in 
many  cases,  stronger  than  the  almve  rule  would  give,  the  breadths  of  the  levers  lieing  between  one* 
I0llth,amlone-84th  part  of  their  length.  The  slightest  levers  that  they  malic,  correspond  to  the  above 
prupnrti(M).  For  instance,  their  36  inch  cylinder,  ha.s  a great  lever  36  inches  deep  at  the  middle, 
2l'56  feet  long,  and  2 4 inches  broad  at  a mean,  including  the  broad  maixins  at  the  top  and  bottom 
edges.  The  rule  would  give  (2 1 • ft.  -i-  9 =)  2' .196  inches. 

(c)  To  make  this  rule  strictly  correct,  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  should  be  addeil 
to  the  weight  which  is  sup|Hised  to  be  applied  at  the  middle  of  it. 
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The  calculation  may  be  made  with  the  Soho  slide  rule,  with  the  slide  inrerted,  uiiog  all  the  four 
lines;  and  in  place  of  diridiog  by  250,  we  mar  take  four  times  the  lenfth  of  the  beam  in  feet,  on 
either  of  the  upper  lines  A or 


Soho  Rule,  ^ 
slide  inverted,  ^ 
all  four  lines. 


A Four  tim«  th.  lengtii  nf bwun  feet. 
3 Weight  itpjilieil  on  middle  pounds, 
y Breadth  of  the  l>cam  inches. 

15  Depth  at  the  middle  inche. 


A (2l-6ft.x4=)86'4 
3 Weight  lbs.  d6'*.’8g 
■ y 2 48  inc.  broad  3 in.  broad. 

D 36  inc.  deep.  3'd  3io.  deep. 


Tlic  above  rules,  for  east  iron  hconis,  and  for  oak  beams,  assume  that  the 
strength  of  a beam  of  cast  iron  is  6"  25  times  stronger  than  a beam  of  good  En- 
glish oak  of  the  same  dimensions.  But  by  the  results  of  direct  experiments,  it 
appears  to  be  only  times.  The  average  of  a number  of  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Banks,  shows  that  a bar  of  cast  iron  one  inch  .square,  and  one  foot  long  between 
the  supports,  will  be  broken  by  I25GO  pounds  applied  on  the  middle ; and  similar 
experiments  by  Mr.  George  Bennie  give  more  than  ‘2700  pounds.  The  above 
rule  assumes  the  load  to  be  at  the  rate  of  250  lbs.,  and  therefore  it  gives  the 
licani  a sufficient  strength  to  bear  between  10  and  1 1 times  the  weight  with  which 
it  is  loaded. 


.Sl'V  AND  PLANET-WHEELS  FOK  StK.  WATT’S  ROTATIVE  ENGINE. 


The  sun  and  planet-wheels  usually  have  the  same  number  of  teeth  in  each  ; 
and  as.suraing  the  main  joints  at  each  end  of  the  great  lever,  to  be  equally  distant 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  then  the  geometrical  diameters  of  the  wheels  (that  is 
the  diameters  of  their  pitch  circles)  must  be  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  stroke 
made  by  the  piston. 

The  sun-wheel  is  wedged  fast  upon  a projecting  square,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  axis  of  the  fly-w'heel.  Eor  small  engines,  and  up  to  ‘20  horse-power,  the  sun-wheels 
were  made  with  wooden  teeth,  driven  into  mortices  in  the  east  iron  rim.  The  planet- 
wheels  were  always  made  with  solid  teeth  of  cast  iron,  and  for  large  engines  the 
sun-wheels  were  the  .same.  'Die  planet-wheel  is  fastened  against  the  eonmfeting- 
rod,  by  its  centre  pin,  which  pas.scs  through  both,  and  it  is  secured  to  the  rod 
by  threb  staple  bolts,  which qiass  round  three  of  the  arms  of  the  wheel;  and  by 
nuts  .screwed  on  the  ends  of  the  bolts  in  front  of  the  connecting-rod,  the  »vheel 
is  held  very  fast,  and  prevented  from  turning  round  upon  its  own  centre  pin. 

The  teeth  of  the  sun  and  planet-wheels  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  enable 
them  to  endure  the  whole  force  of  the  piston,  without  danger  of  breaking.  Erom 
an  examination  of  some  of  ,\fes.srs.  Boulton  and  Watt’s  earliest  engines,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  had  a settled  rule  for  the  proportions  of  the  teeth,  at  their 
first  commencement,  but  in  the  course  of  their  nracticc  they  determined  the 
dimensions  of  the  teeth,  for  the  sun  and  planet-wheels  of  each  size  of  engine  ; and 
those  dimensions  will  accord  nearly  with  the  following  rule,  which  a.ssumes  that 
the  strength  of  the  teeth  of  cog-wheels,  may  be  represented  by  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  in  inches,  by  the  breadth 
of  the  teeth  in  inches  (a).  Ahso  that  teeth  of  one  inch  pitch,  and  one  inch  broad, 
are  competent  to  transmit  a force  of  17f)  pounds,  without  any  risk  of  breaking. 

(o)  The  pitch  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  tooth,  to  the  centre 
of  the  next,  measured  on  the  pitch  line,  or  seometric.al  circle  of  the  wheel.  The  breadth  of  the  teeth 
is  measured  across  the  ed|;e  of  the  wheel,  in  a direction  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  len^h  of  the  teeth 
is  the  distance  that  they  project  out  from  the  circidar  nm  of  the  wheel.  The  thickness  of  the  teeth 
is  their  subsunce  measured  m the  same  direction  as  the  pitch,  and  is  usually  rather  less  than  half 
the  pitch. 
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Toind  the  j)Ueh  of  the  teeth  of  any  coy^mheel.  llAnn^  pven,  the  ^metncal  diameter  of  the 
wheel  (that  ia  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle)  iu  feet,  and  the  uumber  of  the  teeth. 

Rui.r.  Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  drcle  in  feet,  hy  3/ '7  ioches,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  number  of  tcet)i;  the  quotient  i«  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  in  inches. 

Erampie,  Suppose  a wheel  feet  diameter  to  have  37  teeth.  Then  2' 6 ft.  dia.  x 37'  7 = 
*14'  96  inches  circumference  of  the  pitch  circle  -v-  37  teeth  = 2'  inches  pitch  of  teeth. 

Sliding  Rule,  y A 37‘  7 inches. Number  of  teeth,  ^ «l7-7iDC.  37  teeth. 

iHde  inverted,  Pitch  din.  feet.  Pitch  of  teeth  inc.  ^ J 2'Aft.dia.  2‘ 65  pitch. 

To  fnd  the  breadth  for  the  teeth  of  the  jkh  and  planet’ivkeeliof  Mr.  iVatt'e  Hot  alive  Steam-engine. 
Hariof  ^ven  the  diameter  of  the  steam  cylinder  in  inches,  and  the  pitch  of  the  intended  teeth  iu 
indies. 

Rule.  Divide  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  16  times  the  M|uarc  of 
the  pitch  uf  the  teeth,  in  inches.  The  quotient  is  the  proper  breadth  for  the  teeth  iu  inches. 

Rjrample.  Suppose  the  cylinder  is  24  inc.  diameter,  and  the  sun«vrh4*e)  2|  feet  diameter,  with 
37  teeth ; their  |Htcii  will  be  2*  55  inches,  the  Mjuarc  « bicli  is  6*  5,  and  x 1 6 = 1 04  for  the  divisor. 
And  24  inc.  diain.  squared  = 570  circular  inches  104  = 5'  S4  inches  for  the  breadth. 

Sliding  Rule,  C 625  yajgc  point. Hreadth  of  teeth  inc.  fxatn  Ic  ® o'Ssbnl. 

slide  inverted.  Dia.  erfeylind.  inc.  Pitch  of  teeth  inches.  ^ ^ D 2Idio.  2 '65  pit. 

Note.  This  gaiTR  point  is  really  -0Q95,  the  reciprocal  of  16,  used  as  a multiplier. 

The  sliding  rule  when  thus  set,  forms  a table  for  that  siae  of  cylinder;  so  that  any  other  pitch 
for  the  teeth  beiiq?  chosen  on  tlie  lower  line  D,  the  priqier  hreadth,  to  give  the  teeth  the  same  strength, 
will  be  opposite  to  it  on  the  line  (|.  instance,  if  the  above  stin-wliecl  had  48  teeth,  then  the  pitch 
would  be  2'  844  ioc.,  and  according  to  the  sliding  rule,  its  hreadth  ought  theu  to  be  7'  15  inches  (o). 

The  dimensions  fur  the  sun  and  planet>wheoU  for  the  standard  engines,  would  be  as  follows 
arrtirding  to  this  rule. 

Fora  10  horse-engine,  )7.|  inc.  cylinder.  The  wheels  2 feet  diameter,  32  teeth,  2' 360  inc. 
pitch,  3'  45  inches  hmad.  X.  B.  They  were  usually  made  4 ioc.  bro;id  (see  p.  491 ),  but  the  same 
wheels  aerved  for  a 12  horse-engine. 

For  a 20  horse-engine,  23 J inc.  cylinder.  The  wheels  2^  feet  diameter,  36  teeth,  2*616  inc. 
pitch,  5*15  inches  broad.  They  were  usually  5 inches  broad. 

For  a30  horse-engine,  28|  inc.  cylinder.  The  wheels  3 feci  diameter,  40  teeth,  2*  «28  inc.  pitch, 
6*  33  indies  broail.  They  were  usually  6 inches  broad. 

For  a 40  horse-engine,  31 4 inc.  cylinder.  The  wheels  3)  feet  diameter,  44  teeth,  3 inc.  pitch, 
ty  9 inches  broad. 

For  a 50  borse-engine,  34  inc.  cylinder.  The  wheels  4 ft.  iliamcter,  5U  teeth,  3*015  inc.  pitch, 
H inchoi  hroml.  N.  B.  This  size  of  engine  was  made  with  two  sun  and  two  planet-wheels,  to  turn 
two  6r-whec]s  (see  p.  5 12) ; the  hreadth  of  the  teeth  of  each  wheel  was  5 inches ; or  equal  to  I (( 
inches  broad,  which  is  much  stronger  than  the  calculation. 

Tlie  modern  steam-engines  which  arc  made  with  multiplying  wheels  and 
pinions  to  turn  the  fly-wheel,  have  1*6  times  greater  strength  in  the  teeth,  than  il‘ 
they  were  proportioned  by  the  above  rule;  but  as  the  sun  and  planet-wheels  were 
very  rarely  broken,  the  modern  proportions  may  be  considered  as  giving  a great 

(a)  The  author  ho»  had  continual  opportunities  during 20  years  p.ast,of  observing  the  condition 
of  a pair  of  «un  and  planet-whcds  in  an  engine  of  20  borsc-{Miwcr  (sec  p.  498),  with  a cylinder  24  inr. 
iliom.  and  5 ft.  stroke,  which  was  constructed  liv  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  in  1792,  and  has  continued 
in  runstant  use  to  the  present  time,  1827.  Tliese  wheels  have  43  teeth  (=  2*94  inc.  pitch),  and  arc 
iinly  5 inches  bniad,  so  that  they  are  but  M'vcn  lUtbs  uf  the  strength  given  by  the  calculation.  The  sun- 
wheel  has  wooden  teeth,  which  require  to  be  renewed  every  second  year.  Tlie  planet-wheel  has  iron 
teeth,  and  they  become  worn,  so  os  to  require  a new  wheel,  once  iu  R or  1 0 years.  The  engine  is  fully 
loaded,  and  the  teeth  have  liccn  broken  once  or  twice  bv  accident. 

The  first  rotative-engines  which  Mr.  Watt  ina<!e  for  the  Breweries  in  Ixindon  (sec  p.  437), 
are  24  inch  cylinders,  and  6 feet  stroke ; tlie  sun  and  plonet-wheeU  being  3 feet  diam.,  have  44  and 
45  teeth  s 2*54  inc.  pitch,  and  were  4 inches  broad  ; the  preceding  rule  would  give  6*57.  Several 
of  thi»se  wheels  have  been  in  co«>tant  use  fiir  36  years.  The  wowlen  teeth  of  the  sun-wheels  arc 
made  of  live  oak,  and  they  require  to  be  renewed  every  third  or  fourth  year.  Some  of  these  engines 
are  now  working  with  cylinaors  of  2C\  inc.  diam.,  and  sun  and  plonet-whccls  with  44  and  4.5  teeth, 
but  5^  inches  broad  ; the  rule  woulil  give  6*67  inc.  broad.  These  instances  show  that  the  streDglli 
given  by  the  rule  U sufficient  to  avoid  bicaking. 
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excess  of  strength  to  the  teeth,  so  that  they  can  scarcely  ever  be  broken  by  any 
accident  to  which  steam-engines  arc  liable. 

It  is  a good  practice  to  give  the  planet-wheel  one  more  tooth  than  the  sun- 
wheel,  in  order  that  the  same  teeth  may  not  meet  each  other  frequently,  hut  that 
each  tooth  of  the  planet-wheel  may  in  succession  act  with  every  one  of  the  teeth 
in  the  sun-wheel.  It  was  fonncrly  a rule  amongst  inill-wrights  to  put  fractional 
numbers  of  teeth  into  all  wheels  which  are  to  work  together,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  any  uncquality  amongst  the  teeth ; for  if  any  one  tooth  of  one 
wheel  is  lai^er,  or  rougher,  or  harder,  than  the  rest,  it  will  by  this  expedient  la- 
causeil  to  act  in  succession  amongst  all  the  teeth  of  the  other  wheel,  so  as  to  wear 
them  all  equally  ; the  extra  tooth  which  is  put  into  the  large  wheel  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  called  the  hunting  cog.  This  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  workmen 
have  become  expert  in  fonning  all  the  teeth  of  a pair  of  wheels  very  accurately 
alike ; but  it  is  a correct  principle,  and  produces  a good  effect  in  the  sun  and  planet- 
wheels,  or  the  multiplying  wheels  of  steam-engines,  because  the  piston  exerts  a 
much  greater  strain  upon  the  teeth,  when  it  is  near  the  middle  of  its  course,  than 
when  it  is  at  the  top  or  bottom,  consequently  those  teeth  which  arc  then  in  con- 
tact, will  be  subjected  to  greater  wear  than  the  others. 

If  the  planet-wheel  has  an  extra  tooth,  all  the  teeth  of  the  sun-wheel  must 
successively  be  subjected  to  this  greatest  stress  of  the  piston,  so  as  to  become  equally 
worn  by  it.  I hosc  teeth  of  the  planet-wheel  which  are  at  its  two  sides,  near  to  its 
horizontal  diameter,  will  wear  away  more  rapidly  than  those  which  are  nearer  to 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wheel ; and  the  fonner  will  be  worn  at  the  fronts,  or 
driving  sides  of  the  teeth,  whilst  the  latter  arc  worn  at  the  baeks,  or  following  sides 
of  the  teeth,  for  when  the  piston  is  near  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  stroke,  the  sun- 
wheel  must  push  the  planet-wheel  round  in  its  orliit,  in  order  to  pass  it  through  the 
inactive  period  of  its  course ; but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  stroke,  the  planet- 
wheel  must  impel  the  sun-wheel. 

If  there  is  any  play  or  looseness  between  the  teeth,  an  unpleasant  jerk  will 
take  place,  every  time  that  the  planet-wheel  passes  over  the  top,  or  under  the  bottom, 
of  the  sun-wheel,  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  the  teeth  changing  from  the 
leading  side,  to  the  following  side,  and  vice  versa.  'I'his  i.s  called  back  /ashing, 
and  to  avoid  it,  the  teeth  of  the  two  wheels  must  be  made  to  fit  each  other  very 
accurately  in  the  first  instance  ; and  when  the  teeth  at  the  sides  of  the  planet- 
wheel  are  at  all  diminished  by  wearing,  it  .should  be  loosened  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  connecting-rod,  and  turned  round  one-sixth  on  its  centre  pin,  and  fa-stened 
again  in  the  new  position;  this  being  done  every  lij  months,  the  teeth  of  the 
planet-wheel  w ill  wear  away  very  equally,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sun-wheel. 

When  the  teeth  of  the  sun  and  planet-wheels  become  worn  away,  so  as  to 
render  them  loose,  the  planet -wheel  should  be  replaced  by  a new  one,  having  rather 
thicker  teeth  than  those  of  the  original  wheel,  and  fitting  exactly  between  the 
reduced  teeth  of  the  sun-wheel ; when  thc.se  teeth  are  worn  loose,  a new  sun- 
wheel  should  be  made,  with  thick  teeth,  to  fit  the  reduced  teeth  of  the  original 
planet-wheel,  which  should  be  kept  in  use  until  the  teeth  of  the  new  sun-wheel 
iiecome  worn,  and  then  it  should  be  exchanged  for  the  planet-wheel  with  thick 
teeth.  By  thus  having  two  spare  wheels,  and  changing  them  occasionally,  they 
may  always  be  kept  in  excellent  order. 

For  small  engines  up  to  20  horse-power,  the  sun-w'heels  were  made  with 
wooden  teeth,  driven  into  mortices  formed  in  the  cast  iron  rim,  and  fastened  in  by 
cross  pins ; this  is  an  excellent  method,  as  the  wooden  teeth  receive  the  action  of 
the  iron  ones  of  the  pliinct-wheel,  without  any  noise  or  rattle.  The  wood  called 
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live  oak  is  found  to  ansiver  best  for  teeth,  but  crab-tree  or  beech  is  used.  The 
wooden  teetli  wear  away,  so  as  to  reouirc  to  be  renewed  every  two  or  three  years, 
but  the  iron  teeth  of  the  planet-wheel  do  not  wear  sensibly ; and  b^  having 
two  planet-wheels,  one  with  thin  teeth,  to  be  used  when  the  wood  teeth  of  the  sun- 
wheel  are  new  and  full,  and  the  other  with  thicker  teeth,  to  be  put  in  when  the 
wood  teeth  are  worn,  the  teeth  may  be  always  made  to  fit  each  other. 

'llie  sun-wheel  is  fastened  upon  the  projecting  end  of  the  axis  of  the  fly- 
wheel ; that  part  is  square,  and  the  wheel  liaving  a square  hole  through  its 
centre,  is  fastened  upon  the  axis  by  eight  taper  keys,  or  long  narrow  wedges, 
which  are  driven  very  fast  into  the  space  between  the  axis,  and  the  hole  in  the 
wheel,  the  length  of  the  wedges  lieing  parallel  to  the  axis  (see  p.  493) ; two 
wedges  are  inserted  near  each  angle;  these  wedges  require  to  be  filed  true,  and  aecu- 
rately  fitted  to  their  places,  so  as  to  jamb  very  fast  when  they  are  driven  in  tight ; 
if  this  is  not  well  executed,  they  are  liable  to  become  loose  in  working.  As  a 
security,  a round  flat  plate  of  iron  is  usually  applied  over  the  end  of  the  axis,  to 
cover  the  ends  of  all  the  eight  wedges,  and  conceal  them  ; this  ^latc  is  fastened  to 
the  axis  by  a screw  tapped  into  tbe  centre  of  it,  and  the  ends  of  the  wedges  being 
letl  rather  prominent,  the  plate  always  bears  against  them,  so  ns  to  press  them  into 
their  places,  and  prevent  them  coming  out,  if  they  do  work  loose. 

ll'hcn  the  sun  and  planet-wheels  have  the  same  number  of  teeth  in  each,  the 
fly-wheel  will  make  two  revolutions  for  each  complete  sti-oke  of  the  piston.  If  the 
sun. wheel  is  smaller  than  the  planet-wheel,  then  the  fly-wheel  will  make  more  than 
two  revolutions  at  every  stroke,  according  to  the  following  rule  (see  p.  450). 

To  Jind  what  number  qf  rewdulicm  the Jiy^xuheel  will  make  per  minutet  vdten  the  sun  and  planet- 
wheels  have  different  nuntbrrs  tff  teeth. 

Ri‘LK.  Multiplf  the  number  of  strokes  made  per  minute  by  the  piston,  by  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  plaDeUwheel,  divide  tbe  product  by  the  numwr  of  teeth  in  the  suD-vhccI,  the  uuotient  is  the 
additional  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  that  tlw  fly>whcel  will  make;  therefore  add  the  number 
of  strokes  made  per  minute  by  the  piston,  and  tbe  sum  is  the  number  of  revolutions  the  fly- 
wheel will  makeper  minute. 

Esamjde.  l^e  10  horse^^n^ne,  p.  49 1,  makes  25  strokes  per  minute.  The  planet-wheel  had3l 
teeth,  and  the  sun-wheel  33  teeth.  Then  25  strokes  x 31  teeth  = 775  33  teeth  = 23  48  additional 

revolutions  4*  25  strokes  = 48*48  revolutions  of  the  fly-wheel  per  minute;  it  is  stated  at  4^4- 

Slidinf  Rule,  f A Strokes  of  pist.  per  min.  Teeth  in  sun- wheel.  A 25  strokes.  33  teeth. 

slide  inverted.  ^ ^ Teeth  in  planct-wheeJ.  Additional  revoluT.  3 31  teeth-  23  48  rev. 

To  Jind  the  pitch  the  teeth  for  ike  sun  and  jUanet-vibeelst  niAen  they  have  different  members  of 

teeth. 

Rctlc.  Add  the  diameters  in  feet  of  both  wheels  toother;  the  sum  will,  in  must  cases,  be  the 
lenfth  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston ; multiply  that  sum  by  3/'7  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
sum  of  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  both  wheels ; the  quotient  Is  the  pitch  in  inches. 

Eeample.  The  stroke  of  the  piston  being  4 feet ; the  sun-wheel  having  33  teeth,  and  the 
planet-wheel  31  teeth.  If  tbe  two  ends  of  the  great  lever  arc  of  equal  length,  then  the  diameters  of 
the  two  wheels  together  must  be  4 feet,  x 37*7  inc.  = 150*8  inches  circumference  of  both  wheels 
^ (S3  teeth  31  teeth  =)  64  teeth  2-356  inches  pitch. 

llte  radial  linkt  q,  behind  the  sun  and  planet-'ivhech^  uhich  retains  the  centre 
qfthe  planet-Tchecl  in  its  circular  orbit  (see  p.  449)i  is  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  main  links  for  the  parallel  motion  (see  p.  47^)  i And  the  same  size 
of  iron  is  used  for  making  the  radial  link,  as  is  used  for  the  main  links.  The 
centre  pin  of  the  planet-wheel,  which  projects  out  behind  the  wheel,  and  upon 
which  tne  radial  link  is  fitted,  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder, 
and  its  lengtli  equal  to  its  diameter  \ this  pin  is  made  of  wTought  iron.  The 
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Other  end  of  the  radial  link  is  6tted  ‘ upon  the  neck  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel, 
which  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  its  diameter  is  proportioned  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rule. 


DIMENSIONS  FOR  THE  ROTATIVE  AXES  OF  MR.  WATT’s  STEAM-ENGINES. 

In  axes  which  transmit  circular  motion,  the  strength  of  the  cylindrical 
necks  to  resist  twisting  off,  is  in  proportion  to  the  cubes  of  their  diameters ; the 
lengths  of  the  necks  l^iug  supposed  to  bear  some  constant  proportion  to  their 
diameters. 


Tojind  the  proprrdiametrrjir  tie  »eck  ^ the  cast  iron  atU  of  the  Jty-vheel,  Jbr  Mr,  Watt’e 
rotative  steam-engine,  with  sun  and  plenei-rvheeU. 

Rnu.  Mdtipiy  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  the  diameter  of  the 
sun-wheel  in  feet;  multiply  the  product  by  the  constant  decimal  'is,  and  extract  the  cube  root  of  the 
last  product.  That  root  will  be  the  pro|»er  diameter  for  the  neck  in  inches. 

Example,  Suppose  the  cylinder  to  be  24  inches  diameter,  and  the  sun-wheel  2^  feet  diameter. 
Then  24  inc.  squar^  = .syti  circular  inches  x 2*S  ft.  diani.  = 1440  x ‘is  = 216;  the  cube  root 
of  which  is  6 inches,  for  the  diameter  of  the  neck  (a). 

To  calculate  this  by  the  sliding  rule  two  operations  are  required  on  the  lines  g and  D,  thus: 

Sliding  Rule,  fg  Diam.  of  sun-wheel  ft.  Cube  of  diam.  of  neck  inc.  g 2'Sft.  dia.  216  cube 

slide  inverted.  1 D Diam.  of  cylinder  inc.  ‘250  gage  point.  D 24  inc.  dia.  258  g.  pt. 

Then  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  number  thus  obtained,  proceed  as  follows ; 

Sliding  Rule,  / g Cube  Diam.  of  neck  inches. 't  This  is  where  the  same  f|  216  6 inc. 

slide  inverted.'!  I)  [o  Diam.  of  neck  inches.  > numbers  meet  on  both.  D 10  elnc. 

fn  the  old  engines  the  length  of  bearing  was  the  same  as  the  diameter;  but  in  more  modern 
engines  the  length  was  increased  to  1^  times  the  diameter. 


Dimensions  of  the  necks  of  the  fly-wheel  axes,  for  the  standard  engines, 
according  to  the  above  rule.  Tliey  are  made  of  cast  iron. 


10  horse  ..  17!  iac.  cylinder. 

20  p.  498  ..  23}  

30  p.501  ..  28}  

40  p.  504  ..  Slj  

50  p.  519..  34  


Sun-wheel  2 
....  24 

3 

....  34 

4 


ft.  diam.  Neck  4-s  inc.  diam.  by  ^‘4  inc.  long. 

....  ..  5‘9e  7‘is  

..  7‘11  8‘5S  

....  ..  8 06  9‘67  .... 

....  Two  necks  7‘63  ...i..  8‘4S  .... 


The  modciTi  engines,  which  arc  made  with  a crank,  instead  of  sun  and  planet- 
wheels,  require  the  neck  of  the  axis  of  the  crank  to  be  twice  as  strong  as  is  required 
for  the  neck  of  the  axis  of  the  sun-wheel ; because  the  crank  acts  to  twist  oif 
the  neck,  with  a leverage  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  sun-wheel.  As  the  fly-wheel 
is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  sun-wheel,  the  neck  requires  strength  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  fly-wheel,  as  w‘ell  as  to  resist  the  twist  to  turn  the  axis  round. 

In  engines  which  act  with  a crank,  and  have  only  a multiplying-wheel  upon 
the  axis  of  that  crank,  to  turn  the  fly-wheel  by  a pinion  on  a second  axis,  the  neck 


(a)  The  earliest  rotative  engines  made  by  Mr.  Watt  for  the  London  Breweries  with  24  inch 
cylinders,  being  for  a 6 feet  .stroke,  instead  of  5 feet,  the  planet-wheels  were  3 feet  diameter  (see 
p.  437)  j the  necks  of  the  axes  were  6 inches  diameter,  or  only  .4  of  the  strength  given  by  the  above 
rule.  Some  of  these  engines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  40  years  past,  without  any  failure. 
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of  the  axis  of  the  crank  will  have  only  the  strain  of  torsion  to  bear ; in  such  cases 
the  following  rule  may  be  used. 

7’fl  Jimd  the  proper  dittmtter  for  the  ca$t  iron  neck  of  the  axi$  of  the  crank  for  Mr.  fV edfe  rtdotixe 
eteam^engine,  mhen  the fjf’tcheel  i*  n<d  upon  that  asi*,  hut  on/y  a muttipl^ne^wheet. 

Rule.  Multiuly  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cyliuder  in  incites,  by  the  length  of  the 
stroke  in  feci;  divide  the  product  by  8,  and  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient.  That  root  is  the 
proper  diameter  for  the  crank  neck  in  inches;  and  that  diameter,  multiplied  by  I 'll,  will  give  the 
proper  length  of  bearing  for  the  neck,  in  inches. 

Esampie.  Cylinder  36  inches  diameter  squared  = 1296  circtilar  inches  x 7 feet  stroke  = 9072 
^ 8 s 1134,  the  cube  root  of  which  is  10*43  inches  for  the  diameter  of  neck.  And  (10*43  x 1*9  n) 
12*3  inches  is  the  proper  length  of  bearing. 

Sliding  Rule,  e q I>ength  of  stroke  feet.  Cubeofdia.  of  neck  inc.  g 7 feet.  1 1 S4 

slide  inverted.  \ 0 Oiam.  of  cylind.  inc.  283  gage  point,  or  H95.  D 36inc.  283 

Then  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  number  so  obtained,  proceed  as  follows: 

Sliding  Rule,  rg  Cube.  Diam.  of  crank  neck  inches.  g 1134  10*43  inc. 

slide  inverted.  \ 1)  jy  Diam.  of  crank  neck  inches.  D 10  10*43  inc. 

According  to  this  rule,  a small  engine  with  a cylinder  2*83  inches  diameter  = 8 circular  inches, 
and  the  piston  making  1 foot  stroke,  would  require  the  crank  neck  to  be  one  inch  diameter,  and  I 
inches  length  of  bearing. 

When  the  fly-wheel  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  crank,  as  is  the  universal 
practice  in  modern  engines,  the  neck  of  that  axis  should  be  rather  stronger  than 
the  last  rule,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  fly-wheel  with  safety.  The 
same  rule,  as  is  before  given  for  engines  with  sun  and  planet-wheels,  may  be 
ii.sed,  only  substituting  the  length  of  the  stroke,  for  the  diameter  of  the  sun- 
whccl. 

Example,  Cylinder  36  inches  diameter  =:  1296  circular  inches  x 7 feet  stroke  = 9072  x *13 
s 1361,  the  cube  root  of  which-is  11*03  inches  for  the  diameter  of  the  neck.  And(ll‘06  x l'9  =) 
13  3 inches,  is  the  proper  length  of  bearing. 

The  utmost  force  exerted  by  the  piston,  at  the  most  favourable  period  of  its 
action,  being  assumed  to  be  at  the  rate  of  11  pounds  per  circular  inch  of  the 
piston,  then  a crank  neck,  proportioned  by  the  rule  with  8 for  a divisor,  would  be 
twisted  with  a strain,  which  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  cube  of  its  diameter 
in  inches  hy  88  pounds ; the  product  will  represent  the  force  of  torsion  in  pounds, 
acting  with  a leverage  of  halt  a foot  from  the  centre.  Hence  a cast  iron  neck  one 
inch  diameter,  and  IJ-  inch  length  of  bearing,  may  be  safely  subjected  to  a twist- 
ing action  of  88  pounds,  acting  at  half  a foot  from  the  centre. 

Example.  A cast  iroa  neck  10*43  inc.  diam.  cubed  s 1134  X 88  lbs.  gives  99  792  lbs.  acting 
at  six  inches  radius  from  the  centre,  for  the  force  of  torsion  which  this  neck  should  endure,  according 
to  the  rule. 

Proof.  36  inches  diameter  of  cylinder,  squared  is  1296  circular  inches  x 1 1 lbs.  = 14  256  lbs. 
utmost  force  of  the  piston ; as  this  acts  at  34  feet  radius,  it  is  equal  to  (14  256  X 7 s)  99  79^  lbs. 
force  of  torsion,  acting  at  6 inches  radius. 

Mr.  Dunlop,  of  Glasgow,  made  a series  of  experiments  upon  the  force 
required  to  twist  off  cast  iron  necks  of  different  sizes,  from  2 inches  diameter  to 
4^  inc.  diameter  ; the  lengths  of  bearing  being  1 1 times  the  diameter.  It  appears 
from  these  experiments,  that  if  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the  neck  in  inches, 
is  multiplied  by  880,  the  product  will  be  nearly  the  force  of  torsion  in  pounds, 
which  acting  at  half  a foot  radius,  will  actually  twist  them  off.  Hence  the  necks 
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proportioned  by  the  above  rule,  will  only  be  twisted  with  one-tenth  of  the  force 
which  would  break  them  off. 

According  to  the  preceding  statement,  a cast  iron  neck  of  1 inch  diameter, 
and  inches  long,  is  capable  of  sustaining  a force  of  torsion,  amounting  to  88  lbs. 
acting  at  half  a foot  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  without  any  risk  of 
injury,  for  it  will  require  ten  times  that  force,  or  880  pounds  to  twist  off  the 
neck.  If  such  a neck  made  one  turn  per  minute,  the  mechanical  power  it  would 
transmit,  may  be  repre.sented  by  a force  of  88  lbs.,  acting  unifonniy  through  the 
circumference  of  a circle  one  foot  diameter,  or  a space  of  3‘1416  feet  per  minute ; 
which  is  equal  to  276'4clbs.,  acting  through  a space  of  one  foot  per  minute. 
This,  divided  by  33  000  lbs.  for  a horse-power,  gives  'OOess  of  a horse-power, 
which  may  be  transmitted  by  a cast  iron  neck  one  inch  diameter,  and  1 1 inc. 
long,  when  making  one  turn  per  minute.  Or  conversely,  such  a neck  must  make 
119'37  revolutions  per  minute,  in  order  to  transmit  one  horse-power. 

From  the  practice  of  the  most  experienced  millwrights,  it  would  appear  that 
they  do  not  follow  any  rule  to  proportion  the  size  of  the  necks  of  shafts,  accord- 
ing to  the  velocity  of  their  rotation,  and  to  the  power  they  are  to  transmit,  for 
different  cases,  will  be  found  to  vary  very  greatly ; and  there  arc  but  few  instances 
in  steam-mills,  of  necks  which  correspond  with  the  above  proportion,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  "its  sufficiency,  because  it  is  derived  Iron)  the  strain  to 
which  the  crank  uccks  of  steam-engines  are  subjected. 

The  following  rule,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  average  of  the  millwrights’ 
practice,  assinnes  that  a neck  of  cast  iron,  1 inch  diameter  and  1 1-  inches  long, 
must  make  300  tuius  per  minute,  in  order  to  transmit  one  hoi-sc-powcr ; that  is 
2J  times  the  strength  allowed  for  the  crank  necks  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engines;  and 
the  force  which  would  be  required  to  twist  off  the  necks,  would  be  25  times  the 
force  to  which  they  arc  subjected,  when  they  arc  proportioned  according  to  the 
following  rule. 

To ^nd  the  dimenxiom  /or  the  out  iron  neck  of  an  ojeitt  vohich  /#  to  transmit  any  giten  number 
korse-poveert  xcken  it  makes  a given  number  of  revUutions  per  minute. 

Rule.  Multiply  t!ie  uumber  of  hono-puwer  that  the  neck  is  to  transmit,  by  the  constant 
multiplier  300;  divide  the  product  by  the  numl>er  of  revolutions  that  the  shaft  ta  to  make  per 
minute,  and  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient.  That  root  is  tlie  proper  diameter  fur  the  cast 
iron  neck  in  inches;  supposing  its  length  of  bearing  to  be  1^  of  that  diameter. 

Esampte-  The  whole  force  of  an  engine  which  exerts  6()  hursc-powor  is  transmitted  by  the 
neck  of  an  axis,  which  make.s  30  revolutions  per  tnimitc.  Then  CO  HP  x 300  = 18000  -r  30 
revolutions  sb  3(i0,  the  cube  root  of  which  is  7*ll  inches  for  the  diameter  of  the  neck.  And  (7-U 
X I '9  =)  8*33  inches  is  the  proper  length  of  bearing.  The  neck  really  it  7 inches  diameter,  and  has 
worked  many  years. 

To  perform  this  calculation  by  the  slide  r\ile, 'with  the  slide  inverted,  we  must  first  divide  the 
number  of  honc'|>owcr  that  is  to  be  trausmitteil  by  the  neck,  by  the  number  of  revolutions  it  is  to 
make  ix^r  minute,  and  set  the  quotient  on  the  line  q,  opposite  to  the  gage  point  5*43  (the  square 
root  of  30)  upon  D,  thus: 

Sliding  Rule,  f q HP-r  rev,  perroi.  Dia.  of  neck  inc.  q (60HP-f-50rev.  =:)  1*9  7*ti  inc.cKa. 

slide  inverted.!  D Gagept.547orl73.  Dia.  of  neck  inc,  D 173  or  547  Fu  inc.dia. 

JVrought  iron  aj^es  for  siram-enghics.  In  some  of  Mr.  Wattes  earliest 
engines,  the  neck  for  the  axis  for  the  fly-wlieel  was  made  of  wrought  iron  litted 
into  the  end  of  the  axis,  which  was  a hollow  tube  of  cast  iron,  ami  the  nt^k  was 
fastened  in,  by  a cross  pin  put  through  both.  In  modem  engines  for  steam-boats, 
the  axes  for  the  cranks  are  usually  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  it  would  be  a good 
practice  to  use  wrought  iron,  for  the  main  axes  of  steam-engines  for  many  other 
purposes. 
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To  jind  the  diameter  for  the  taroaghi  iron  necktfor  the  cranh  ojrit  of  Mtm  IVatt's  rotative  tteam- 
engine. 

The  rule  already  pven  (p.  619)  will  serve,  hy  using  9'6  nr  10  for  a divisor  instead  of  8,  thus: 

Exam^e.  An  engine  with  a cylinder  32  inches  diameter  (sijuared)  — 1024  circular  inches  x 
3 feet  stroke  of  the  piston  = 3072 -r  96  = ,920,  the  culie  rtxit  of  which  is  G'64  inches  for  the 
diameter  of  the  neck.  And  (6*84  x 1'®  =)  8 8 inches  is  iho  length  of  bearing. 

To  perform  the  calculation  for  w rought  iron  necks  liy  the  sliding  rule,  we  must  proceed  as 
before  directed  in  the  precept  fur  cast  iron  necks  (p.  619),  only  using  the  gage  point  31  ur  468, 
instead  of  283  or  896. 

According  to  this  rule  a wrought  iron  neck,  one  inch  diameter  and  Ik  inches 
long,  will  be  able  to  transmit  one  horse-power,  when  it  makes  (1 1[)‘37  X 8 = ‘IS't'O 
-k  9‘0  =)  !)<)-6  ; say  100  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  main  axis  if  the  crank  is  usually  of  a square  fonn,  and  the  side  of  that 
square  i.s  about  one-tenth  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  crank  neck,  as  given  by 
the  preceding  rules.  'ITicreforc,  multiplv  the  diameter  of  the  neck  by  I'l,  and 
the  product  is  the  side  of  the  square  for  tlie  axis. 

Example.  For  a 36  inch  cylinder,  7 feet  stroke,  the  crank  neck  being  10  43  inches  diameter. 
Then  1 (1-43  x I '1  = 1 1 '47  iiicluis  sijunre,  is  the  projier  sise  for  the  axis.  Its  length  is  about  5 feet, 
between  the  Warings. 

Note.  'J’he  strength  of  a neck,  or  of  an  axis,  to  resist  twisting,  is  less  when  the 
length  exjMJsed  to  the  twist  is  greater ; hence  the  above  rules  for  necks  must  be  con- 
sidered as  adapted  to  some  certain  proportion  between  their  diameters  and  their 
lengths.  'Ilie  main  axes  of  the  cranks  arc,  in  all  cases,  so  short  between  the 
bearings,  in  pro[Mirtion  to  the  size  of  the  axis,  that  if  the  side  of  the  square  is 
one-tenth  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  neck,  the  axis  can  never  suffer  from  the 
twisting  action  ; for  it  can  only  require  that  size,  to  enable  it  to  carry  the  weight 
of  the  multiplying-whccl,  or  of  the  Hy-whccl,  without  risk  of  breaking  by  a sudden 
concussiou,  to  which  it  may  occasionally  he  subjected,  from  a slight  lifting  up  of 
the  axis  from  its  hearings,  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  loose. 


STREKCTII  OF  THE  MOLTIPLyi.SG-WHEEI..S  AND  PI.VIONS,  TO  TURN  THE  FLY-WlIEtl,. 

The  multiplying-whccls  of  modern  steain-eiigiiies  are  usually  made  consider- 
ably larger  in  ‘diameter,  than  the  circle  described  by  the  crank  pin,  and  hence  the 
pressure  to  which  the  teeth  are  subjected  is  reduced,  so  as  to  be  less  than  the  whole 
force  exerted  by  the  pi.ston.  'Ilic  size  of  the  mukiplying-whcel  is  regulated  by 
convenience,  and  according  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  engine  is  to  be  applied. 

Wien  an  engine  is  required  to  turn  machinery  with  a rapid  motion,  as  in 
spinning-mills,  it  is  advantageous  to  use  a large  multiplying-wheel,  in  order  to 
gain  a considerable  increase  of  velocity  by  the  first  motion.  In  such  cases  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  may  be  twice  the-  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and 
then  the  pressure  to  be  tninsmittcd  by  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  vi  ill  be  only  half  as 
much  as  the  force  exerted  by  the  pi.ston.  In  general,  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
is  about  one  and  a half  times  tlie  length  of  the  stroke,  or  between  that  and 
twice.  .So  that  for  a f feet  stroke,  the  wheel  will  be  6 feet  diameter ; for  a 5 
feet  stroke,  7k  feet  diameter ; for  a (i  feet  stroke,  f)  feet  diameter ; for  a 7 feet 
stroke,  10^  feet  diameter;  and  8 feet  stroke,  12  feet  diameter.  The  pinions 
may  be  from  one-half,  to  one-fourth,  of  the  size  of  the  multiplying-wheel,  so  as  to 
turn  the  fly-wheel  from  twice  to  four  times,  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston. 
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The  teeth  of  the  multiplying-wheels  used  in  modem  engines,  are  made  much 
stronger  than  those  of  the  sun  and  planet-wheels  used  by  Mr.  Watt,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  in  p.  615.  The  following  rule  wiH  proportion  the  teeth  for  the 
multiplying-wheels  of  steam-engines  on  Mr.  Watt’s  principle,  so  as  to  correspond 
nearly  with  the  practice  of  the  best  engineers. 

Tojind  Ihe  ilimenticni  for  the  cast  I'ros  teeth  of  the  multiplifiog-xoherl  of  Mr.  IVairt  rotaliie 
emgiste. 

Rule.  NfuUiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  the  length  of  the 
stroke  in  feet ; divide  the  pr^uct  by  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  and  take 
uiie^tenth  of  the  quotient  to  represent  the  proper  strength  for  the  teeth ; that  ia,  to  repreeent  the 
product  of  the  square  of  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  lu  inches,  into  their  breadth  in  inches.  Therefore, 
^ the  pitch  for  the  teeth  is  given,  (hen  to  fnd  their  breadth  / divide  the  above  number  representing 
the  strength,  by  the  square  of  the  pitch  in  inches;  the  quotient  is  the  proper  breadth  for  the  teeth 
ill  inches.  Or  if  the  breadth  for  the  teeth  is  given,  then  to  fnd  their  pitch  / divide  the  number  repre- 
senting the  strength,  by  the  breadth  in  inches,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient;  that  root 
is  the  proper  pitch  for  the  teeth  id  inches. 

lixatnpte.  Suppose  the  diameter  the  cylinder  to  be  36  inches,  the  piston  to  make  a 7 feet 
stroke,  and  the  multiplying-whcel  to  be  12  feet  diameter.  Then  36  squared  = 1296  circular  inches 
X 7 fi^t  stroke  = 9072  12  feet  diameter  =s  736 ; and  one-tenth  of  this  is  = 73*6  for  the  strength 

of  the  t^th.  Suppose  that  the  wheel  is  reipiired  to  have  151  teeth)  then  12  ft.  dia.  X 37?  ss 
452*4  inc.  clrcuiufcrence,  151  teeth  ss=  3 me.  pitch,  the  ^uare  of  which  is  Q.  And  75*6  strength 
-i- 9 = 8'4  inches  is  the  proper  breadth  for  the  teeth.  They  are  8^  inches  broad. 

Or  suppose  that  the  wheel  is  to  be  9 inches  broad;  then  75*6  -r  9 = 8*4,  the  square  root  of 
which  is  2 0 inches  for  the  pitch  of  the  teeth ; 2 0 ioc.  pitch  would  give  156  teeth  to  the  wheel. 

To  |>crform  the  caleulutiun  by  the  sliding  rule,  with  the  slide  inverted,  the  length  of  the  stroke 
of  the  piston  in  feet,  must  be  previously  divided  by  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  wheel  in 
feet;  this  may  be  done  by  the  lines  A and  3,  with  the  slide  inverted.  For  instance,  7 fret  stroke 
^ 12  feet  diain.  =;  -&63;  this  quotient  being  found  on  the  line  the  slider  must  be  set,  to  bring 
it  Opposite  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  on  the  line  D,  thus: 

Sliding  Rule,  /ff  .Stroke -f- dia.  of  wheel.  Breadth  of  teeth  inc,  fj  (7-r*  I2s)  *583,  8*4in.br. 

slide  inverted.  \ {y  Uiam.  of  cylin.  inches.  Pitch  of  teeth  inc.  D 36  inc.  3 ioc.  pit. 

The  rule  being  thus  set,  forms  a table  of  all  the  different  pitches  and  corresponding  breadths  of 
teeth,  which  will  hare  the  proper  strength.  For  instance,  opp^te  to  10  inches  broad  on  g is  2*73 
inc.  pitch  on  D,  or  for  8 inches  broad  3 07  inc.  pitch. 

The  teeth  of  the  umltlplying-wheel  being  proportioned  by  the  above  rule, 
will  have  a sufficient  strength  to  sustain  the  utmost  force  that  the  piston  can  exert 
upon  them,  when  it  is  near  the  middle  of  its  course,  and  consequently  they  will 
be  much  stronger  than  is  necessary,  to  sustain  the  force  which  the'  *piston  exerts 
when  it  is  passing  through  other  parts  of  its  course.  'ITie  greatest  force  is  3*14 
times  the  mean  or  average  of  the  force  exerted  through  the  whole  stroke.  See 
p.  4lG. 

According  to  the  proportion  of  the  above  rule,  if  w*e  suppose  a small  engine 
with  a cylinder  3’lfl  inches  diameter  = 10  circular  inches,  and  with  a multiply- 
ing-whcel one  foot  diameter  (the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  being  the 
same),  then,  according  to  the  rule,  the  size  of  the  teeth  should  be  one  inch  pitch, 
and  one  inch  broad.  The  teeth  would  have  to  bear  a force  of  (10  circ.  inc. 

X 11  lbs.  z=)  110  lbs.,  and  that  they  can  sustain  without  any  risk  of  injury.  If 
we  suppose  the  pitch  circle  of  such  a wheel  to  be  one  foot  diameter,  and  that  the 
wheel  makes  one  turn  per  minute,  then  the  mechanical  power  that  it  would  be 
capable  of  transmitting,  may  be  represented  by  1 lolbs.  moved  through  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle  one  foot  diameter,  or  3*1410  feet  per  minute;  that  is  equal 
to  31i.'5*576  lbs.  acting  through  a space  of  one  foot  per  minute,  which  divided  by 
33  (XX)  lbs.,  for  a horse-power,  gives  *01047  of  a horse-power,  which  may  be  trans- 
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mitted  by  the  teeth  of  a cast  iron  cog-wheel,  one  foot  diameter,  with  teeth  of  one 
inch  pitch,  and  one  inch  broad,  when  it  makes  one  turn  per  minute.  Or  reci- 
procally, such  a wheel  should  make  95-6  revolutions  per  minute,  ki  order  to 
transmit  one  horse-power  by  its  teeth. 

As  this  proportion  is  obtained  from  the  strain  to  which  the  teeth  of  the 
multiplying-wneels  of  steam-engines  are  actually  subjected,  every  time  that  the 
piston  arrives  near  the  middle  of  its  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  suffi- 
ciency i but  according  to  the  practice  of  the  best  mill-wrights,  the  teeth  of  cog- 
wheels arc  made  much  stronger  than  the  above  proportion. 

The  following  rule  is  formed  from  the  average  of  a number  of  good  examples ; 
it  assumes  that  a cast  iron  wheel  one  foot  diameter,  with  teeth  one  inch  pitch, 
and  one  inch  broad,  must  make  il40  revolutions-  per  minute,  in  order  to  transmit 
one  horse-power  by  its  teeth ; hence  it  will  give  2^  times  the  strength  which  is 
allowed  for  the  teeth  of  the  multiplying-wheels  of  Mr.  AVatt’s  engines,  according 
to  the  preceding  rules,  and  -f-  times  the  strength  allowed  to  the  teeth  of  the  sun 
and  planet-wheels,  according  to  the  rule  given  in  jrage  615. 

To  find  the  jtruper  dimensions  for  the  teeth  a cast  iron  eng^vcheel^  which  is  regnired  to  trnnsmit 
a git  fa  itum^r  af  horif-pnxvtr^  tfhtn  it  maken  a givea  naralter  ^ reroUtions  per  miHtite. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  bv  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions it  is  ret|uired  to  make  per  minute,  and  reserve  the  product  for  a ilivittor.  Multiply  the 
number  of  honte-power  to  be  frananiittetr,  by  240,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  above  divisor ; the 

Quotient  represents  the  proper  stren^h  for  the  teeth.  IJ'the  pitch  hghrn,  then  to  find  their  breadth; 

tvide  the  above  strcngln,  by  the  square  of  the  pitch  in  inches;  the  quotient  la  the  proper  breadth 
for  the  teeth  in  inches.  Or  ij  the  breadth  of  the  teeth  i$  Jised,  then  to  ^ad  their  pitch  ; divide  the 
above  stren^lr,  by  the  breadth  in  inches,  and  extract  the  square  rout  of  the  quotient ; that  root  is  the 
pro]>er  pitch  for  the  teeth  in  inches. 

Exampie.  The  whole  power  of  an  80  horsC'Cn^nne,  is  transmitted  by  the  teeth  of  a cog:  wheel 
f)  feet  diameter,  which  makes  1 7 revolutions  per  minute.  Then  9 ft.  dia.  k 17  revolutions  = 1.53 
• for  a divisor.  And  SO  HI*  a 240  multiplier  = 19200,  which  15.3  divisor,  gives  125  •*  for  the 
stren^h  of  tlw  teeth.  If  the  breadth  were  inches,  then  I2d  '£  -r  12 '3.1=  I0'18,  the  square 
root  of  which  is  3*  10  inches,  for  the  pitch  of  the  teeth.  Or  if  the  pitch  is  3^,  the  squfre  is  10  36, 
and  125*3  ^ 10  *36  = II'  67  inches  fur  the  breailth  of  the  teeth.  The  pitch  of  the  teeth  really  is 
3*  14  inches,  and  the  breadth  12  inches.  The  wheel  has  109  teeth. 

To  perform  the  calculation  by  the  sliding  rule,  with  the  slide  inverted,  the  diameter  of  (he  wheel 
in  feet,  must  be  previously  multiplied  by  the  number  of  revolutions  it  is  to  make  per  minute, and 
after  the  slider  has  been  set  as  follows,  the  product  bein^  sought  iqion  either  of  the  lines,  A or  3, 
the  number  representinf  the  strength  of  the  teeth  will  be  opposite. 

Sliding  Rule,  f A HP  eEcrteii.  Dia.  wheel  ft.  X rev. per  min  A 80  HP  9x17=133 

slide  inverted.  Multiplier  240.  Strength  of  3 2*0  125  6 strength- 

Then  set  the  slider  with  that  number  on  the  line  opposite  to  I or  10  on  the  line  D : 

Sliding  Rule,  Jg  Strength  of  teeth.  Breadth  of  teeth  inc.  Jl  123*5  strong  12'33inc. 

slide  inverted.  \d  10  I’itch  of  teeth  in^  ^*D  10  3l»inc. 

The  slider  being  thus  set,  the  lines  g and  D form  a table  of  breadths  and  corresponding  pitches. 

In  all  cases  where  the  stress  upon  the  teeth  will  be  constant  and  uniform,  the 
teeth  will  not  rcauire  so  much  strength  as  the  above  rule  will  give  \ but  it  should 
be  used  for  wheels  which  arc  so  connected  with  a steam-engine,  that  they  may 
occasionally  be  subjected  to  the  utmost  strain  which  the  piston  can  exert  when  it 
is  near  the  middle  of  its  course,  although  in  the  usual  manner  of  working  the 
stress  upon  the  teeth  may  be  uniform  and  constant. 

From  the  preceding  statement,  it  appears  that  the  practice  of  millwrights  is  to 
give  a very  great  excess  of  strength,  to  the  teeth  of  cog-wheels,  and  to  the  necks 
of  shafts.  The  reason  of  this  custom  is,  that  they  have  adopted  the  dimensions 
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of  the  wheels  and  axes  used  in  Mr.  Watt’s  steam-engines,  according  to  the  horse- 
power exerted,  assuming  it  to  be  produced  by  a uniform  pressure,  instead  of 
forming  a correct  estimate  of  the  strain  to  which  those  parts  are  actually  sub- 
jected in  working,  and  which  varies  so  greatly,  that  at  the  most  effective  part  of 
every  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  strain  is3‘  17  times  greater  than  the  force  which 
would  produce  the  given  number  of  horse-power,  if  it  acted  uniformly  and  con- 
tinuously. 

The  action  of  the  piston  upon  the  neck  of  the  axis  of  the  crank,  and  upon 
the  teeth  of  the  multiplying-wheci,  is  a continual  alternation  of  very  powerful  im- 
pulses which  are  given  every  time  that  the  piston  arrives  near  the  middle  of  its 
course,  with  intervals  of  very  diminished  force,  and  even  of  total  cessation,  at  the 
end  of  each  stroke  ; the  strength  of  the  parts  must  be  adapted  to  bear  the  utmost 
momentary  force.  In  axes  and  wheelwork  which  are  urged  by  a water-wheel,  or 
by  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  of  a steam-engine,  the  strain  is  uniform,  and  then  less 
tlian  one-third  of  the  greatest  strain  to  which  crank  necks  and  multiplying-wheels, 
are  subjected,  would  produce  the  same  power. 

The  horse«|K>^er  in  steam-eii^nes  is  calculated  at  6’ 944  pounds  eifcctii'c  pressure,  acting  con- 
timiaily  and  uniformly  upon  cadi  square  inch  of  the  piston  (see  p.  >575) ; but  the  utmost  force  exerted 
by  the  piston  at  its  most  favourable  moment,  is  1 4>  lbs.  per  square  inch  (see  p.  GOO),  or  mure  than 
double  the  supposed  uniform  pressure.  The  lerera^  of  tha  crank  when  it  is  at  rig-ht  anf^ies  to  the 
('minccting-rod,  is  at  the  rate  of  1*67  times  the  levera|;e  which  would  produce  the  same  effect  with  a 
constant  action  j liccausc  the  crank  pin  descrilxis  the  circutnfcrcDCG  of  a semicircle,  whilst  the 
piston  glasses  throui^h  its  diameter  (see  p.  415).  Hence,  the  utmost  effort  of  the  piston,  when  trans- 
mitted  by  the  crank  at  its  most  favourable  positinn,is  (14  lbs.  6*044  lbs.  s 2'  017  x 1* &7  times  ss) 

3’  17  times  tlicavera^  of  all  the  rariatiuns  of  the  force  exerted  throughout  the  whole  stroke. 

According  to  this  principle,  if  a multiplying-wheel  i.s  fixed  upon  the  axis  of 
the  crank,  to  give  motion  to  the  fly-wheel  upon  a second  axis,  the  teeth  of  the  . 
wheel  should  be  three  times  stronger,  than  if  the  fly-wheel  is  placed  upon  the  axis 
of  the  crank,  although  the  multiplying-wheel  is  still  upon  the  same  axis;  because  in 
the  latter  case  the  wheel  is  only  employed  to  communicate  the  iinifonn  force  of  the 
engine  to  other  machinery,  and  its  teeth  cannot  be  strained  with  more  than  the 
uniform  resistance  of  that  machinery ; but  in  the  former  case  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  will  be  subjected  to  the  utmost  force  that  the  piston  and  crank  can  exert, 
and  must  coimnunicatc  that  force  (which  is  three  times  the  uniform  resistance)  to 
the  fly-wheel. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  the  fly-wheel  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  crank,  and 
the  machineiy  is  driven  from  the  extreme  end  of  that  axis,  the  neck  at  that  end 
of  the  axis  on  which  the  crank  is  fixed,  should  have  three  times  as  much  strength 
as  the  neck  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  axis,  which  is  to  transmit  the  same 
power,  because  the  crank  neck  must  endure  the  utmost  force  of  the  piston  and 
crank,  once  at  every  stroke,  in  order  to  communicate  it  to  the  fly-wheel,  but  the 
other  neck  has  only  to  endure  the  uniform  force  which  will  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  machinery  which  is  to  be  driven  by  the  engine. 

This  great  difference  is  produced  by  the  intervention  of  the  fly-wheel,  which 
receives  all  the  successive  violent  impulses,  but  will  not  allow  them*  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  machinery,  except  with  such  a uniform  and  regular  intensity  as  can 
be  kept  up  continually,  so  as  to  avoid  all  the  intermissions  which  take  place  when 
the  piston  changes  its  stroke. 

This  circumstance  is  not  attended  to  in  practice,  for  the  best  engine  makers 
and  millwrights  are  accustomed  to  apportion  nearly  the  same  strength  to  wheels 
and  axes,  when  they  arc  only  subjected  to  the  unifonn  action  of  the  fly-wheel,  as 
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Mr.  Watt’s  engines  are  found  to  require  for  the  crank  necks,  and  multiplying- 
wheels,  which  must  transmit  the  utmost  force  of  the  piston  and  crank  to  the  fly- 
wheel. ITie  reason  for  tliis  practice  is,  that  in  case  the  wheelwork  of  the  machinery 
should  be  forcibly  detaineo  by  some  obstruction,  which  would  greatly  increase 
the  resistance,  then  the  crank  in  moving  slowly  round,  might  transmit  the  utmost 
force  of  the  piston  to  ail  the  parts  of  the  machinery  which  arc  so  detained,  and 
thus  subject  them  all  to  the  same  strain  as  if  there  were  no  fly-wheel ; because  when 
it  moves  slowly  it  can  have  no  effect,  to  equalise  the  force. 

'rite  liability  to  such  obstructions  must  depend  upon  the  kind  of  machinery 
to  which  the  engine  is  applied ; when  an  engine  is  connected  with  machinery 
containing  very  heavy  masses  of  matter,  which  are  to  be  driven  with  a great 
velocity,  such  as  grinding  mills  (see  p.  .505  and  51't),  the  inertite  of  those  masses 
will  oppose  such  a resistance  to  motion,  whenever  the  engine  is  started,  as  will 
subject  all  the  connecting  wheels  and  axes,  to  the  utmost  strain  of  the  piston  and 
crank ; and  therefore  all  those  parts  should  have  the  same  proportion  of  strength, 
as  the  neck  of  tlie  crank,  axis  and  the  teeth  of  the  multiplying  wheel. 

For  Mich  cascA  the  multiplier  in  the  rule  for  nndiii)^  the  diameter  of  neck  (p.  620),  should  he 
( I 1P*37  K 3 '17  = 3/8  -43,  or  My)  380  in»tcad  of  3U0.  And  the  multiplier  in  the  rule  for  the  teeth 
of  wheels  (p.  623),  should  be  (96'5  m 3’  17  ~ 802'  7 say)  3(X),  instead  of  240  (o). 

Kiampie Jot  thtncck  of  an  axis  on  the  stronp,est  proportiun.  The  axis  of  the  crank  of  an  engine 
of  53  borae-^ver,  which  has  a 30  inch  cylinder  (see  note,  p 518),  roakee  17^  revolutions  per  minute. 
Then  53  HP  X 3^  multiplier  = 20140  -f-  17'5  revolutions  sa  1 150,  the  cube  root  of  which  is  10*47 
inches  for  the  diameter  of  the  neck ; this  is  nearly  the  same  as  was  gireo  by  a former  ride  (p  619). 

Example  for  the  terth  of  a cog^xekret  on  the  shont^eu  proportion.  A wheel  12  feet  diameter 
transmits  53  horse-power  when  it  makes  17^  revolutions  |>er  minute.  Then  12  ft.  diu.  x l7*s 
revnlutiuns  ss210  for  a dirisor;  and  53  HP  x 300  multiplier  = 15  900,  which  -^210,  gives  s 
75*«  for  the  strength  of  the  teeth ; if  they  were  3 inches  pitch,  they  should  be  75*8  ^ (3  sqiiari^  «)  9, 
= 8*4  incites  broad.  Or  if  the  teeth  were  to  be  9 iuches  broad,  theu  75*8 -r  9 = 8*43;  the  square 
root  of  which  is  2*9  inches  for  the  pitch  of  the  teeth.  They  really  are  3 inches  pitch,  and  8^  inches 
broad  in  one  of  Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.’s  53  horsc-engiaes. 

'fhese  rules  may  be  considered  as  giving  sufheient  strength  for  the  wheels 
and  axles  of  any  kind  of  machinery,  excepting  rolling  mills,  in  which  extra  fly-wheels 
are  introduced  (see  p.  505).  In  machinery  moved  by  water  wheels,  the  impulse  is 
quite  uniform,  and  then  a much  le.ss  strength  is  sufficient ; there  arc  constant 
instances  in  practice  of  necks,  and  wheels,  which  correspond  with  ealculatiuns  made 


(o)  Mr.  Hick  of  Bolton  has  communicated  to  the  author,  the  folhiwing  method  of  computing  the 
power  that  the  teeth  of  wheels  are  capable  of  transmitting. 

Ri'LK.  Multiply  one-fourth  of  the  square  of  the  pitch  in  inches,  by  the  breadth  of  the  teeth  in 
inches;  the  product  is  the  number  of  h»m*-powcr  that  the  teeth  will  transmit,  when  the  pitch  line 
passes  through  -1  feet  per  second. 

Example.  To  transmit  the  power  of  a 20  horse  engine,  the  multiplying  wheel  which  is  applied 
OD  the  axis  of  the  crank,  is  7 feet  1 inch  diameter,  with  IU8  teeth,  2^  inch  pitch,  inchea  broad ; 
it  makes  22  turns  per  minute,  and  the  pitch  circle  moves  8 16  feet  per  second.  For  7 063  fi.  diaru. 
X 22  revolutions  s 1.^5  S -r  19  l divisor  = 8 lo  (see  rule,  p.  33).  Then  2*6  inc.  pitch  squareil  s 
6-26,  4>  ~ I 669  X 6*6  inc.  broad  = 10  156  hnrse-power,  is  what  the  wheel  ought  to  transmit 

if  its  teeth  moved  4 feet  per  second,  but  as  they  move  8-16  feet  per  second;  then  10*156  HP  X 
8*16  = 82  87  -4-  4 ft.  per  sec.  = 20*79  horse- power,  is  what  they  may  transmit. 

According  to  this  proportion,  which  Mr.  Hick  follows  in  his  practice,  if  the  square  of  the  pitch 
io  inches  is  multiplieil  by  the  breadth  in  inches,  the  product  will  represent  the  number  of  horse- 
power that  the  wheel  is  capable  of  transmitting  when  its  teeth  move  through  16  feet  per  second,  that 
IS  =)  9ci0  feet  per  minute.  A wheel  one  foot  diameter  must  make  (960  -r  3*1410  ss)  305  9 

revolutions  per  minute  to  have  th.at  velocity.  According  to  the  author’s  rules  it  should  be  302*7,  which 
ia  so  ne*r,  that  the  two  proportions  may  be  considered  as  identical. 
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with  120  and  9G  for  multiplici-s,  according  to  the  preceding  deduction  from  the 
necks  and  multiplying  wheels  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engiucs. 

Examples  jbr  the  strengths  of  cast  iron  necks,  and  for  the  teeth  of  wheels, 
which  are  subjected  to  a uniform  strain,  with  slow  motion,  by  a water  wheel.  A 
water  wheel  which  is  16  feet  diauietcr,  and  18  feet  broad,  with  a breast  fall  of 
about  7 feet  effective  fall  of  water,  exerts  48  horse-power,  when  making  4 revolu- 
tions per  minute.  This  wheel  communicates  its  power  by  means  of  a ring  of  cast 
iron  teeth,  which  is  fixed  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  turns  a cast  iron  pinion,  4 
feet  diameter,  with  48  teeth,  if‘14  inches  pitch,  and  10  inches  broad.  ‘ TTiis  pinion 
is  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  a cast  iron  axis,  the  neck  of  which  is  7^  inches  dia- 
meter, and  inches  long  in  the  bearing  part.  This  neck,  and  the  teeth,  transmit 
all  the  power  of  the  water  wheel,  when  they  make  14  revolutions  per  minute. 

Calculation  for  the  neck,  48  HP  s 120  cunstant  multiplier  ss  5760  ~ 14  rcrolutions  per  mio. 
= 4 II  *43 ; the  rube  root  of  which  lA  7'44  inches  for  the  diameter  of  the  Df^ck.  And  (7'44  x 1'9  = ) 
8'93  inches  for  the  length  of  bearing' ; instead  of  7*5  ioc.  diameter,  and  9 75  inc.  long. 

For  the  teeth.  48  HP  x 9^  constant  multiplier  s=  4608  (4  ft.  dia.  X 14  revoh  s)  56=82’W 

for  the  strength  of  the  teeth, » 10  inches  broad  s 8*990 } the  square  root  of  which  is  2 67  inches  for 
the  pitch  ; instead  of  3’14  inc. 

Another  breast  water  wheel  18  feet  diameter,  and  14  feet  wide,  with  nearly  G 
feet  efTcctivc  fall  of  water,  exerts  about  25  horse-power  when  it  makes  4 revolutions 
per  minute.  It  transmits  that  power  by  means  of  the  neck  of  its  axis,  which  neck 
IS  inches  diameter ; and  also  by  the  wooden  teeth  of  a cast  iron  pit  wheel, 
which  is  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis,  beyond  the  neck ; that  wheel  is  IS 
feet  diameter,  and  its  teeth  are  inches  pitch,  and  7 inches  broad. 

Calcutaliim  for  the  nah.  2S  HP  x 120  evnsUnt  nmltiplicr  =3O00  -;-  4 reToIut.  = 750;  th« 
cube  root  of  whicli  is  9'OD  indies  for  the  diameter  of  the  neck  ; instead  of  9*1SS  inc. 

For  the  lerli.  25  HP  x 9G  constant  multiplier  = 2400  -r  (13  ft.  dia.  x 4 rerol.  =)  52  = 
46'is  fur  the  streu^h  of  the  teeth  -s-  7 inches  broad  = 6 50 ; the  square  root  of  which  is  2‘S7  inches 
for  the  pitch  ; instead  of  2'6. 

An  overshot  water  wheel  22  feet  diameter,  and  G|  feet  wide,  exerts  about 
26  horse-power,  when  it  makes  G revolutions  per  minute.  It  transmits  that  power 
by  the  neck  of  its  axis,  which  neck  is  7 s inches  diameter,  and  8 inches  length  of 
bearing ; also  by  the  teeth  of  a cast  iron  pit  wheel,  which  is  fixed  on  the  end  of 
the  axis  beyond  the  neck  ; that  wheel  is  G feet  diameter,  with  76  teeth,  of  2‘98 
inches  pitch,  and  8 J inches  broad. 

Calcutaii/m for  the  neck.  26  HP  X 120  multiplier  ~ 3120  -r  d rerol.  = 520,  the  cube  root  of 
which  is  8'04  inches  for  the  diameter  of  the  neck,  and  ( x 1 '3  =)  Osss  inches  for  the  Icn^h ; instead 
of  7 B75  inc.  diameter,  and  K inches  lon|;. 

For  the  teeth.  26  HP  x 90=2496  -»-  (6  ft.  dia.  X 6 rcvol.  =)  36  =69’3  for  the  strenrtk  of 
the  teeth  .4-  8 3S  inches  broad  = S'4 ; its  Kjuare  root  is  2'S  inches  for  the  pitch,  instead  of  S-se. 

The  overshot  water  wheel  of  Mr.  Smeaton’s  blowing  machine  at  Carron  (see 
p.  278),  exerted  15 j horse-power,  when  making  G revolutions  per  minute;  it 
transmits  that  power  by  the  neck  of  the  axis,  which  is  7 inches  diameter,  and 
7 inches  length  of  hearing. 


Caicutation  for  the  neck,  l5*7sHPx  1 20  multiplier  = 1890 -f- 6 rerol.  = 315 ; the  cube  root 
of  which  is  6 s inches  for  the  diameter  of  the  neck,  instead  of  7 inches. 

The  above  examples  arc  taken  from  mills  which  have  performed  extremely 
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well  during  a long  time,  and  they  prove  the  sufficiency  of  the  standard  which  is 
here  adopted,  although  the  ordinary  practice  of  millwrights  is  to  give  so  much 
more  strength,  in  miVlwork  driven  by  steam-engines.  The  preceding  calculations 
are  so  proportioned,  that  a cast  iron  neck  one  inch  diameter,  will  not  be  tnisted 
with  a greater  force  than  88  pounds,  acting  at  half  a foot  distance  from  the  centre  ; 
and  the  teeth  of  a wheel,  being  1 inch  pitch,  and  1 inch  broad,  will  not  be  pressed 
with  a greater  force  than  110  pounds  fa).  When  the  necks  of  axes,  and  the  teeth 
of  wheels,  are  merely  subjected  to  a steady  pressure,  acting  with  a very  slow 
motion,  so  as  to  be  secure  from  jolts  and  shocks,  they  will  bear  from  ten  to 
fifteen  times  that  force,  without  danger  of  breaking ; this  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing examples. 

Examples  (ff  the  strengths  of  xvrought  iron  necks,  and  of  the  teeth  of  cast 
iron  wheels,  which  are  used  in  cranes  fur  lifting  weights,  with  a very  slow 
motion,  and  a uniform  pressure.  The  strongest  crane  at  the  I-ondon  Docks, 
is  used  for  lifting  blocks  of  marble,  and  is  capable  of  lifting  a weight  iiO  tons,  by 
a chain  made  of  iron,  inches  diameter,  which  is  wound  uj)  on  a cylindrical 
barrel  18  inches  diameter.  - The  axis  of  this  barrel  is  made  of  wrought  iron, 
inches  square ; the  neck  is  ‘1^  inches  diameter,  and  4 inches  long  ; the  barrel  is 
turned  round  by  this  neck,  to  wind  up  the  chain  ; a cast  iron  cog-wheel  of  C feet 
diameter,  is  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis,  beyond  the  neck  to  turn  it 
round  ; this  wheel  has  150  teeth,  which  arc  1'61  inches  pitch,  and  4.J  inches  broad. 

Calattniion  Jar  the  nccic.  20  tons  U ( X 2240  Iba.  s=)  41  800  poiimla  X I *4  ft.  iliam.  af  liarrel 
=;  ()7  2QO}ba.  acting  at  half  a foot  radiu>«,  ~ (the  cube  of  4^  inc.  diani.  = ) 9(12,  738  {loundSi 

acting  at  half  a foot  ra<liu»,  fur  the  projiortiunate  strain  torsion  ujiun  a wronglit  iron  neck  1 inch 


(fl)  The  following  instances  will  show  that  the  above  proportion  fur  the  strength  of  teeth  will 
apply  in  very  extreme  rasesj  of  butall  machinery  actiujif  with  a very  slow  and  gradual  motion,  so  as 
to  be  (jitite  secure  against  atiddon  shucks.  • 

1 he  great  wheel  of  a common  kitchen  jm'Jt,  or  turn>spit,  for  roasting  meat,  is  '46  inches  diameter, 
with  4s  teeth,  which  arc  347  of  an  inch  pitch,  and  '4  of  an  inch  broad.  The  strength  of  these  teeth  is 
(*347  inc.  pitch  squared  =)  *1S7  X '4  inc.  broad  = 0406.  The  wheel  is  turned  by  means  of  a cord, 
wound  round  a l^rrel  upon  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  the  cord  is  rccveil  through  a system  of 
pullics,  to  which  a heavy  weight  is  applied.  The  cord  is  drawn  with  a force  of  12  pounds,  and  the 
presaiire  transmitteil  by  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  is  5 pounds,  which  ^ 0406  strength  of  the  teeth, 
gives  1 1 8 pounds  fur  the  proportionate  strength  of  teeth  of  one  inch  pitch,  ami  one  inch  broad ; instead 
of  1 10,  which  is  msstimctl  for  a standard.  This  wheel  lias  been  in  daily  use  for  more  than  30  years, 
it  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  its  teeth  give  motion  to  a pinion  of  12  teeth ; those  teeth  arc  very 
much  worn. 

The  great  wheel  of  a very  excellent  pocket  watch,  made  by  .'Ir.  Pennington,  is  '764  of  an  inch 
diameter,  with  60  teeth,  which  are  '04  of  an  inch  pitch,  and  '04  of  an  inch  browl.  The  strength  of 
these  teeth  is  therefore  (*04  s<|uared  s)  ‘016  x *04  broad  = '0004.  To  find  the  force  which  these 
teeth  transmit,  a wheel  was  alRxed  to  the  watch  key,  and  a suthcioiit  weight  applied  by  a silk  tbreail, 
to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  to  wind  up  the  watcli.  It  ap|>eared  that  the  constant  pressure 
upon  the  teeth  is  ‘63  of  a pound,  which  *0064  strength  of  the  teeth,  gives  130  imuods  fur  the 
proportionate  strength  of  teeth,  one  inch  pitch  and  one  inch  broad,  instead  of  110.  This  watch  has 
been  in  use  for  10  years  past.  The  wheel  is  made  of  line  yellow  brass,  hammered  very  hartl;  it  is 
gilt,  but  the  gilding  is  not  yet  worn  olT  the  teeth. 

The  axis  of  the  same  wheel  is  made  of  steel,  harticiicd  and  tempered  j the  neck  is  *07  of  an  inch 
diameter;  the  force  of  torsion  upon  it  is  (-63  of  a pound  x ?64  of  an  inch  diameter  of  wheel  =)  -034 
12  inches  diameter  = *0438  of  a pound,  acting  at  half  a foot  radius  from  the  centre,  this  -f-  by  ( 07 
inc.  dia.  cubed  =)  *000943,  gives  134  pounds,  acting  at  half  a foot  radius,  for  the  pro^iortiunate  strain 
on  a steel  neck,  ono  inch  diameter:  the  rule  previously  given  for  wrought  iron  necks,  is  at  the  rate  of 
103*4  pounds,  and  we  may  expect  steel  to  be  naif  as  much  stronger  than  wrought  iron. 
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diArnetcr,  and  eight-9tha  of  an  inch  long.  Thia  ia  7 tiiDea  our  aatumed  ataodard  of  105*6  pounda  for 
a wrouifht  iron  neck. 

For  the  teeth.  800  Ibe.  x I *6  ft,  dta.  of  barrel  = 67  200  -r-  6 ft.  diam.  of  wheel  = 11  200  Iba. 
pressure,  exerted  u|>un  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  Their  stren^li  ia  1*61  inc.  pitch  squared,  = 2'2S 
K 4*6  inc.  brow!  = lOsW.  And  1 1 2001bs<  10'86  strenj^h  = 1092  pound  pressure,  is  the  pro* 

portion  for  cast  iron  teeth  of  1 inch  pitch,  and  1 inch  broad.  This  la  9*93  times  our  assumed 
standard  of  1 10  lbs. 

Mr.  Loyd  (formerly  Loyd  and  Ostell)  of  London,  has  had  a great  practice 
in  making  strong  cranes.  'I'hc  largest  size  is  adapted  to  lifl  % tons  weight ; the 
chain  is  made  of  iron,  inch  diameter,  and  winds  round  a barrel  ^2  inches 

diameter ; a spiral  groove  is  formed  round  the  barrel  to  guide  the  chain  in 
winding  up,  and  to  receive  the  lower  halves  of  those  links  which  .stand  edgeways 
upwards.  The  a.^is  of  this  barrel  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  4 inches  square  ; the 
gudgeon  at  one  end  is  S inches  diameter,  and  3^  inches  long ; the  neck  at  the 
other  end  is  4j  inc.  diameter,  inches  long.  The  barrel  is  turned  round  by 
this  neck,  to  wind  up  the  chain  ; and  the  cast  iron  cog-wheel,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
extreme  end  of  the  axis,  beyond  the  neck  to  turn  it  round,  is  0 feet  diameter,  with 
152  teeth,  which  are  1'40  inches  pitch,  and  inches  broad. 

The  teeth  are  rounded  at  the  ends  nearly  to  a semicircle,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  teeth  are  also  hollowed  out  nearly  to  a semicircle;  this  form  gives  the 
teeth  very  great  strength  at  the  roots,  where  they  join  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 
The  wheel  is  turned  by  a cast  iron  pinion  of  17  teeth,  which  are  of  a correspond- 
ing form  to  those  of  the  wheel,  but  the  pinion  has  a circular  rim,  or  flange,  at  each 
end  of  the  teeth,  which  greatly  strengtnens  them,  being  cast  in  one  piece  with 
the  teeth.  With  this  form  of  teeth,  only  one  pair  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  and 
pinion,  are  in  actual  contact  at  the  same  time,  so  that  one  tooth  bears  all  the  strain. 

CaUvlatton  fur  the  neck.  44  800  Iba.  x 22  inc.  diam.  of  barrel  = 08h  000  -r*  12  ioc.  diun. 

82  133  Iba,,  actin;;  at  half  a fixtl  from  tbe  centre,  ia  the  force  of  torsion  for  the  neck ; and  -f-  (4'76  inc. 
dia.  cubed  =)  IO717,  give*  756  pounda,  acting  at  half  a foot  ndiua,  for  the  proportionate  torsion  of  a 
wrought  iron  neck  1 inch  diameter,  and  tliree-fourtbi  of  an  inch  long.  This  is  7*18  times  our 
aaaumed  standard  of  105*s  Ills,  for  a wrought  iron  neck. 

For  the  teeth,  it  800  lbs.  22  inc.  dia.  of  barrel  = 985  600  -7-  72  ioc.  dia.  of  wheel  = 
13689  lbs.  is  the  pressure  upon  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  and  the  pinion.  Their  strength  is  (l*40  inc. 
pitch  sqiuu*ed,  =x  2'93  x .S'Sfi  inc.  broad  =)  7'SS  And  13  689  -r-  7'SS  strength  — 1898  pounds,  is 
the  proportionate  pressure  fur  cast  iron  teeth,  of  I inch  pitch  and  1 inch  brood.  This  ia  l7f 
times  our  assumed  standard  of  110  lbs. 

Mr.  Loyd’s  crane  to  lift  15  tons,  has  a chaiu  made  of  iron  1^  inches  diameter ; 
the  barrel  is  22  inches  diameter ; the  neck  is  4J  inches  diameter  ; the  cog-wheel 
is  4j-  feet  diameter,  the  pitch  and  the  breadth  the  same  as  above,  and  the  strain 
upon  the  teeth  is  also  the  same. 

These  eranes  arc  always  proved  by  lifting  the  full  weight  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  bear ; but  it  is  only  occasionally  that  they  arc  loaded  so  heavily,  when 
in  use ; and  the  motion  being  exceedingly  slow,  the  wearing  is  quite  ineon- 
sidcrable.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  the  wheels  or  necks  of  these  cranes 
are  broken,  even  when  fully  loaded ; and  although  by  a very  severe  strain  the 
necks  have  been  sometimes  twisted  round  considerably,  yet  they  have  not  broken. 

According  to  the  standards  which  we  have  assumed,  for  the  strength  of 
necks,  and  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  the  following  rule  is  formed,  to  apportion  the 
size  of  the  neck  of  an  axis  to  that  of  the  teeth  of  a wheel  which  is  fixed  upon  the 
same  axis,  so  that  they  will  have  corresponding  strength,  and  be  competent  to 
transmit  the  same  force,  with  equal  security  against  breaking. 
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To  ^nd  the  proper  tize  of  a rntt  iron  hpcA,  to  tranrmil  incA  a force  of  tornon  as  is  proper  to  be 
cornmuntcated  to  it,  bp  tbe  teeth  of  a given  cng~\ihrri,fxed  upon  the  tome  axis. 

Rule.  Multiply  tlia  M|uare  of  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  in  inclics.  by  the  breulth  of  the  teeth  in 
inches;  multiply  the  product  by  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  feel;  multiply  the  product  by  I'a. 
and  extract  the  ctibe  root  of  the  quotient.  That  r««it  will  be  the  required  diameter  for  the  nccU  in 
inches ; the  length  of  the  neck  laung  1-3  times  the  diameter  so  found. 

Ejrampte.  The  multiplying-wheel  for  a steatOH^ngine  of  41  inch  cylinder  (sec  p.  625)  being 
"Vj  feet  diameter,  with  teeth  of2\  inches  pitch,  and  0^  inches  broad.  Then  2-s  inc.  pitch  squared, 
= 6*35  X 6-5  inc.  briwd  = -lO  o for  the  strength  of  the  teeth,  x 7 OS  feet  diam.  of  wheel  = 287  3 
X 1 9 constant  multiplier  = Sdl-jo  for  the  strength  of  the  neck;  the  cube  root  is  7-019  inches  for 
the  required  diameter  of  the  ncok.  And  f X 1-9  =)  «-*l  inches  is  the  proper  length  of  bearing. 

Ao/c.  The  constant  multiplier  should  lie  (110  Ihe.-f' Skills  =)  1-35  instead  of  1-3;  or  diciding 
by  -8,  instead  of  multiplying,  will  give  a isirrect  result,  corresponding  with  the  assumed  standarils 
for  the  strengths  of  iie<-ks,  and  the  teeth  of  wheels.  The  multiplier  I 3 is  most  cuurenient  for 
calculation,  and  sufficiently  near  the  truth  ; it  is  particularly  conrenient  for  the  sliding  rule,  liecause 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  being  taken  in  inches,  instead  of  feet,  the  multiplication  by  1*3  will  lie 
unnecessary,  thus. 

To  perform  this  calculatioa  with  the  sliding  rule,  with  the  slider  inverted,  we  must  previously 
multiply  the  breadth  of  the  teeth  in  inches,  by  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  inches;  and  set  the 
slider  with  that  product  on  the  line  (]•  op|sisite  to  the  pitch  in  inches,  on  the  line  D ; then  the 
diameter  of  the  neck  in  inches,  will  be  shown  where  the  same  numbers  meet  on  both  the  lines  g and 
D.  For  instance.  6-5  inc.  broad,  x Ha  inc.  diam.  ss  5.V2-5,  is  the  number  to  be  found  on  the  line 
g,  and  set  opposite  to  2-5  inches  pitch  on  the  line  D,  thus. 

Sliding  rule,  <g  Bread. of  teeth  inc.  x dia.  wheel  inc.  Dia.  no-k  inc.  g 0-8  x 85  =352  Tinc.dia, 

^ide  inverted,  t 0 Pitch  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  inc.  Ilia,  neck  inc.  D Pitch  inc.  2 5 Tinc.dia. 

The  examples  above  Riven,  .show  that  in  different  cases,  there  is  a great  dis- 
proportion in  the  strciiRth  which  is  allowed  to  the  necks  of  axes,  and  the  teeth 
of  wheels,  aecortliiiR  to  the  strain  they  are  to  endure.  The  greatest  strength  is 
given  in  cases  of  steam-engines,  where  the  action  is  communicated  with  a I’apid 
motion,  and  subject  occasionally  to  violent  concussions,  and  sudden  Jolts ; the  ex- 
cessive strength  is  reijuisite  to  resist  those  shocks.  .-\lso  in  rapid  motions,  it  is 
retjuisite  to  have  a certain  surface  of  contact,  in  the  bearing  parts,  in  order  to 
endure  the  pressure,  without  excessive  friction,  and  cutting  and  wearing  oi  the 
metal.  All  these  circumstances  must  be  taken  iuto  account,  in  choosing  mul- 
tipliers to  calculate  the  proper  strengths  of  necks,  or  of  the  teeth  of  wheels  for  new 
cases,  but  the  precetling  examples  arc  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  the  requisite 
information,  and  to  direct  that  choice. 

Wooden  teeth  for  cofr-wheeh.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  in  wheelwork  to 
transmit  quick  motions,  to  form  the  teeth  of  the  larger  wheel  of  hard  wood,  such 
as  crab  tree,  horn-beam,  live  oak,  or  beech.  Tlic  wooden  cogs  are  driven  tight 
into  mortices,  fonni.l  in  the  cast  iron  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  are  fastened  in  their 
places  by  cross  pins.  The  teeth  of  the  smaller  wheels  or  pinions,  which  are  to 
work  with  the  wooden  teeth,  aix’  made  of  cast  iron,  filed  very  true  and  smooth. 
Iron  and  wood  teeth  are  found  to  work  together  much  better  than  if  both  were 
wood,  or  both  iron. 

In  the  action  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  each  succeeding  pair  of  teeth  which 
come  into  contact,  must  meet  each  other  with  a slight  blow,  and  if  the  motion  is 
rapid,  and  the  pressure  considerable,  these  successive  blows  will  make  a violent 
noise,  and  tremor,  which  is  much  greater  when  both  sets  of  teeth  are  made  of  iron, 
than  if  one  set  is  of  wood,  for  they  will  yield  a little,  and  ease  that  tremor.  The 
largest  of  the  two  wheels  should  be  furnished  with  the  wooden  teeth,  and  the 
smallest  with  the  iron  teeth,  that  they  may  wear  each  other  more  regularly  (sec 
note,  p.  493).  The  thickness  of  the  iron  teeth  should  be  rather  less  than  the  spaces 
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between  them,  in  order  to  allow  the  wooden  teeth  to  be  rather  thieker  than  the 
iron  ones,  and  thus  give  strength  to  the  wooilen  teeth. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  wooden  teeth  are  not  more  liable  to  be  broken, 
than  solid  iron  teeth  of  the  same  size,  but  the  wooden  teeth  wear  out  sooner  than 
the  iron  teeth.  This  arises  from  the  wooden  teeth  yielding  a little  to  sudden 
concussions,  so  as  to  avoid  the  effects  of  jolts  or  blows  upon  the  teeth  ; and  also, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  wooden  teeth  yielding  a very  little  when  foreibly  pressed, 
all  the  different  pairs  of  teeth  which  arc  in  contact  at  the  same  time,  are  caused 
to  take  their  share  of  the  pressure,  whereby  the  surface  in  contact  is  greatly  in. 
creased.  Cast  iron  teeth  which  are  formed  of  one  solid  piece,  with  the  rims  of 
the  wheels,  cannot  yield  sensibly,  and  however  exactly  the  teeth  may  be  formed, 
the  greatest  pressure  will  be  thrown  upon  that  pair  of  teeth  which  is  nearest  to 
the  line  between  the  centres  of  the  two  wheels,  and  very  little  pressure  will  be 
borne  by  any  other  pair  of  teeth.  If  both  the  wheels  arc  large  enough  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  teeth,  two  or  three  pairs  of  teeth  will  appear  to  touch  each  other 
at  once ; but  in  solid  ci>st  iron  teeth,  that  contact  will  not  be  so  |>erfcct  as  to  divide 
the  pressure  fairly  amongst  them  all.  When  one  of  the  wheels  has  wooden  teeth, 
the  contact  will  be  more  perfect,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  in  wood  and 
iron  teeth,  the  efficient  bearing  surface  is  twice  as  great  as  in  solid  iron  and  iron 
teeth  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  transmitting  the  same  force. 

Wooden  teeth  are  not  so  proper  for  slow  motions,  with  great  pressure,  as  iron 
teeth,  but  for  quick  motions,  they  should  always  be  used.  In  corn  mills  which 
are  turned  by  a w-atcr  wheel,  for  four  pail’s  of  millstones,  the  fii’st  motion,  or 
bevelled  pit  wheel,  on  the  axis  of  the  water  wheel,  is  usually  wooden  teeth, 
inches  pitch,  and  7 inches  broad.  The  large  hori/ontal  wheel  which  turns  the  four 
pinions  for  the  mill  stones,  has  also  wooden  teeth,  2 inches  ])itch,  and  6 inches 
broad.  The  diameter  of  this  wheel  is  about  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  bevelled 
pinion  upon  the  same  axis,  so  that  the  stress  upon  the  teeth  of  the  second  motion 
IS  only  onl?  fourth  of  the  stress  iqion  the  teeth  of  the  first  motion  ; and  this  stress 
being  diviiled  amongst  all  the  three  pinions  which  are  worked  at  once,  is  reduced 
to  one- 1 2th  of  the  pressure,  acting  with  a quadruple  velocity,  and  three  times 
the  frequency  of  action.  It  is  observed  in  these  mills,  that  the  teeth  of  the  first 
motion  usually  wear  out  as  soon  as  those  of  the  second  motion.  In  such  cases  the 
first  motion  would  act  best  with  iron  and  iron  teeth. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  millwrights,  that  when  the  motion 
of  the  pitch  line  exceeds  3.J  feet  |kt  second,  (=  210  feet  per  minute)  the  largest 
wheel  will  work  better  with  wooden  teeth  j but  for  that  speed,  or  slower,  iron 
teeth  will  answer  best. 

On  proportioning  ivheeh  and  pinions  fur  miUnorl'.  The  diameters  of  toothed 
wheels  should  always  l>e  made  sufficiently  large,  to  allow  the  smallest  of  the  two 
wheels  which  arc  to  work  together  to  have  a considerable  number  of  teeth.  Pinions 
with  12  to  18  teeth  are  frequently  used  to  drive  a large  wheel,  and  if  the  motion  is 
slow,  they  answer  tolerably  well  for  crane  work ; but  such  small  pinions  arc 
quite  unfit  to  be  driven  with  a rapid  motion,  by  a large  wheel  for  millwork ; be- 
cause the  teeth  of  the  pinions  move  in  a small  circle,  and  advance  so  suddenly 
towards  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  as  to  meet  abruptly  ; hence  they  come  in  contact 
with  violence,  and  only  one  pair  of  teeth  can  be  in  contact  at  a time.  When 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  two  wheels  is  larger,  the  first  contact  of  the  meeting 
teeth  will  be  pcrfoi’mcd  more  quietly,  and  the  teeth  will  have  better  hold  of  each 
other. 

For  quick  motions  in  millwork,  the  pinion  which  is  driven  by  a wheel  should 
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never  have  less  than  30  or  40  teeth,  to  enable  them  to  work  in  a proper  manner, 
and  allow  a sufficient  number  of  teeth  to  be  in  action  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
requisite  velocity  of  motion  cannot  be  attained  by  one  wheel,  working  into  such  a 
large  pinion,  it  will  be  advisable  to  apply  an  iutennediate  multiplying  wheel  and 
pinion  ; the  motion  may  then  be  attained  with  wheels  of  a smaller  diameter,  and 
yet  the  driven  wheels  may  have  a sufficient  number  of  teeth,  to  perform  well.  The 
friction  arising  from  the  intermediate  axis,  and  the  extra  pair  of  wheels  thus  intro- 
duced, will  commonly  prove  less,  than  the  friction  of  the  teeth  of  a single  wheel 
and  pinion,  when  they  must  work  to  a disadvantage,  in  consequence  of  the  pinion 
having  too  small  a iiumbei  of  teeth  ; and  as  the  single  wheel  must  be  of  a larger 
diameter,  it  will  be  heavier  than  when  a small  iutennediate  wheel  is  used. 

Bevelled  wheels  act  better  than  spur  wheels  of  the  same  proportions,  because 
the  teeth  do  not  meet  each  other  so  abruptly,  but  they  take  and  leave  more  gra- 
dually. And  rings  of  internal  teeth,  with  the  pinion  within  them,  act  best  of 
all,  because  the  curvature  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  being  in  the  same  direction,  the 
advance  of  the  teeth  towards  each  other  is  more  progressive,  and  they  meet  less 
abruptly  than  in  any  other  kind  of  teeth  (n).  In  some  instances  it  is  a great  con- 
venience to  have  the  centres  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  as  near  to  each  other  as  they 
can  be ; a wheel  with  internal  teeth  admits  of  this,  and  yet  allows  a much  larger 
size  to  the  pinion,  than  eoidd  be  given  to  a common  spur  wheel  and  pinion.  .Spur 
wheels  act  best  when  both  are  of  the  same  diameter  ; and  for  inillwork,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  driving  wheel  and  the  drivt'n  pinion,  should  never  be  ex- 
cessive. 

The  pitch  of  the  teeth  of  wheels  should  always  be  chosen  as  line  as  is  con- 
sistent with  strength  and  durability,  keeping  in  view  the  rapidity  of  the  motion 
with  which  the  teeth  are  to  act  ujkjii  each  other,  and  ap|xirtioning  the  strength 
of  the  teeth  according  to  such  one  of  the  preceding  examples,  as  is  most  similarly 
circumstanced ; preferring  in  all  eases  to  have  the  driving  wheels  of  as  small 
diameter  as  can  be,  and  the  driven  pinions  with  as  great  a number  of  teeth  ; and 
introducing  intermediate  motions,  where  they  are  necessary  to  get  up  the  retjuired 
velocity,  rather  than  making  a great  disproportion  between  the  wheel  and  pinion. 

It  is  a good  practice  to  give  the  largest  of  two  wheels  which  arc  to  work 
together,  one  more  tooth  (or  one  less)  than  a number  which  can  be  exactly  divided 
by  the  number  of  teeth  iu  the  other  wheel ; hence,  the  quotient  resulting  from 
that  division  will  be  a fractional  number.  Tor  instance,  if  the  pinion  has  38 
teeth,  and  it  is  required  to  give  it  about  four  revolutions  to  one  of  the  wheel,  then 
that  wheel  should  have  (38X4  = 15‘2 -F  1 = ) 153  teeth  (or  else  151  teeth).  The 
difference  that  this  extra,  or  deficient,  tooth  will  make  in  the  motion,  will  be  quite 
unimportant  in  most  cases,  but  the  teeth  will  wear  each  other  more  equally  in 
consequence,  because  the  same  pair  of  teeth  will  not  meet  each  other  often.  For 
instance,  each  tooth  in  the  wheel  will  meet  the  same  tooth  in  the  pinion,  in  the 
course  of  38  revolutions  of  the  great  wheel,  or  l-IS  revolutions  of  the  pinion  ; and 
during  this  interval,  each  tooth  of  the  pinion  will  act  successively  with  each  tooth 
of  the  pinion,  whereby  if  there  is  any  difference  amongst  the  teeth  they  will  tend 
to  wear  themselves  to  a uniform  size ; or  if  the  teeth  are  correctly  of  a size  at  first, 
they  will  have  the  best  chance  to  continue  so,  as  they  wear  away.  The  extra  tooth 

(a)  Mr.  James  Kennedy  has  applied  a wheel  with  iotcmal  teeth,  for  the  multiplying^  wheel 
of  a stttm-en^oc  of  liorM>|)owcr  (sec  note,  p.  518),  which  drives  his  Cotton  Mill  at  Manchester. 
The  wheel  is  14  feet  diameter,  with  168  teeth,  of  3’U  inches  pitch,  and  8 inches  broad.  The  internal 
pinion  on  the  eod  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  is  4^  feet  diameter ; the  distance  between  the  centres 
as  only  feet 
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which  is  termed  by  millwrights  a hunting  tooth,  was  fomicrly  introduced  in  all 
millwheels,  but  It  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  modem  millwork,  because  wheels  are 
now  executed  with  such  accuracy,  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  unnecessary  to  take 
such  a precaution  ; but  this  expedient  has  no  inconvenience,  and  ought  to  be  prac- 
tised, although  it  is  less  necessary  than  formerly. 

The  proportion  between  the  pitch  q/'  the  teeth,  and  their  breadth.  In  prac- 
tice, the  breadth  of  the  teeth  varies  in  dilferent  cases,  from  1 j to  times  the 
pitch.  The  strength  of  teeth  depends  more  upon  the  pitch,  and  less  upon  the 
breadth,  but  the  wearing  depends  principally  upon  the  breadth.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  so  much  breadth  to  the  teeth  as  will  enable  them  to  endure  the  friction 
that  they  have  to  bear,  without  excessive  cutting  and  wearing ; but  the  rate  of 
wearing  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  action.  If  the  breadth 
of  the  teeth  in  inches,  is  multiplied  by  half  the  pitch  in  inches,  the  product  may  l>e 
ns.sumcd  to  be  the  extent  of  surface,  iu  square  inches,  which  is  in  .contact  to  com- 
municate the  motion  from  one  wheel  to  the  other.  'I'his  supposes  that  only  one 
pair  of  teeth  is  iu  absolute  contact  at  the  same  time.  From  an  examination  of  a 
number  of  cases  of  the  multiplying  wheels  of  steam-engines,  which  act  with  a 
quick  motion,  it  appears  that  the  force  transmitted  by  their  teeth,  is  at  the  rate  of 
530  pounds  for  each  square  inch  of  the  surface  so  assumed.  A^'ith  this  proportion 
the  teeth  arc  found  to  work  properly,  and  last  a long  time ; they  are  commonly 
made  with  iron  and  iron  tectln  Wood  and  iron  teeth  would  hear  as  great  a pro- 
|)ortion  of  pressure,  and  work  more  pleasantly  ; but  the  wooden  teeth  will  wear 
out,  and  require  to  be  renewed  occasionally. 

Proportion  between  the  pilch  of  the  teeth  and  their  length.  According  to 
the  practice  of  the  best- millwrights,  the  length,  or  projection  of  the  teeth  from 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  is  live-Sths  of  the  pitch.  The  longest  teeth  which  are  ever 
made,  arc  of  the  pitch,  but  that  length  renders  them  more  liable  to  be  broken 
by  jerks.  The  projection  of  the  ends  of  the  teeth  beyond  the  pitch  circle,  should 
be  one-fourth  of  the  pitch,  and  then  the  surface  in  contact  between  the  teeth  of 
the  two  wheels  will  be  half  the  pitch,  leaving  one-8th  of  the  pitch  unoccupied 
at  the  bottom  of  the  teeth,  for  clearance,  ^^’heu  the  teeth  of  wheels  arc  made  on 
this  proportion,  the  outside  diameter  of  the  wheel,  taken  to  the  extremities  of  its 
teeth,  will  be  half  the  pitch  more  than  the  geometrical  diameter,  or  diameter  of 
the  pitch  circle  ; and  the  inside  diameter,  or  that  of  the  rim  from  which  the  teeth 
project,  w ill  be  three-fourths  of  the  pitch  less  than  the  geometrical  diameter. 

Purm  of  the  teeth  for  wheels.  Several  ingenious  mathematicians  have 
investigated  the  subject  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  and  have  recommended  various 
Ibrms,  which  would  cause  the  teeth  to  transmit  a uniform  motion,  without  any 
irregularities  of  impulsive  action.  None  of  these  forms  have  been  brought  into 
use,  and  they  are  objectionable  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  because  they  require 
the  teeth  to  be  brought  to  rounded  points  at  their  extremities;  to  attain  this 
form,  the  teeth  must  be  of  a greater  length  than  usual,  in  proportion  to  their  pitch. 
'I  he  sides  of  the  teeth  within  the  pitch  circles  are  also  required  to  converge 
towards  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  therefore  the  teeth  are  thinner  where  they 
join  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  than  they  are  at  the  pitch  circle.  Teeth  formed  on 
these  ])riuciplcs  would  be  inoro  subject  to  be  broken  than  the  common  teeth,  on 
account  of  their  greater  length,  and  from  want  of  sidi.stance  at  the  roots.  Or  if  the 
teeth  were  made  of  a larger  and  coai'ser  pitch  than  usual,  in  order  to  give  them 
sufficient  strength,  they  would  not  work  so  regularly  (whatever  their  form  might 
be)  as  the  common  form  of  teeth,  which  being  short,  and  strong  at  the  roots,  may 
be  of  a fine  pitch ; but  the  extremities  cannot  be  pointed,  for  they  must  have  a 
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considerable  thickness  at  the  ends,  and  those  ends  are  formed  to  correspond  with 
the  circle  by  which  the  extremities  of  the  teeth  are  bounded.  The  curved  sides 
of  each  tooth,  which  form  the  acting  surfaces  to  transmit  the  force,  are  po(;tions 
of  circular  arches,  described  from  the  centres  of  the  adjacent  teeth  ; and  the  cur- 
vature must  be  sucb,  that  the  ends  of  the  teeth  will  be  sufficiently  rounded  off,  to 
allow  them  to  enter  properly  into  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  of  the  other  wheel, 
but  no  more  curvature  should  be  given,  than  is  requisite  for  that  purpose. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  application  of  any  of  the  forms  of  teeth  recom- 
mended by  mathematical  writers  is,  that  the  teeth  must  be  shaped  according  to 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  two  wheels  which  are  to  work  together.  In  practice  this 
cannot  be  observed,  because  a wheel  must  be  cast  from  the  .same  model,  whether 
it  is  to  work  with  a larger  or  n smaller  wheel ; and  in  many  cases,  the  same  wheel 
is  required  to  work  into  two  other  wheels  of  different  sizes. 

The  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  modern  wheclwork,  com- 
pared with  what  was  in  use  before  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Rennie  executed  the  Albion 
\lills,  have  been  attained  by  accurate  execution,  and  judicious  proportioning  of  the 
pitch  and  breadth  of  the  teeth,  according  to'  the  force  they  are  required  to 
transmit,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motion.  The  teeth  being  short,  and  interlock- 
ing only  a small  depth  into  each  other,  with  spreading  bases  where  they  join  to 
the  rim,  they  have  ^cat  strength,  with  only,  a fine  pitch,  and  the  breadth  being 
considerable,  there  is  a sufficient  surface  in  contact  to  endure  the  pressure.  These 
conditions  being  observed,  the  most  important  point  is  accurate  execution,  to 
make  all  the  teeth  precisely  alike,  and  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
common  centre.  It  is  also  indispensable  that  teeth  of  the  two  wheels,  which  are  to 
work  together,  shall  be  of  exactly  the  same  pitch. 

In  iron  wheels,  where  the  teeth  are  cast  solid  with  the  rim,  the  mathematical 
accuracy  of  the  teeth,  and  the  identity  of  the  pitch  in  both  wheels,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  order  that  the  pressure  may  be  divided  as  fairly  as  possible 
amongst  those  two  or  three  pairs  of  the  teeth  which  arc  in  contact  at  the  same 
time  ; for  if  there  is  the  smallest  difference  between  the  pitch  of  the  two  sets  of 
teeth,  then  only  one  pair  of  teeth  can  be  in  contact  at  a time,  and  their  surfaces 
must  bear  all  the  pressure,  whereby  they  are  worn  and  cut  away  very  rapidly. 
When  one  of  the  wheels  has  wooden  teeth,  the  wearing  will  be  more  uniform, 
because  that  wooden  tooth  which  receives  the  principal  strain,  will  compress  and 
yield  a very  little  under  the  pressure,  so  as  to  ulow  the  adjacent  pairs  of  teeth  to 
come  into  close  contact,  and  take  their  full  share  of  the  strain ; but  solid  metal 
teeth  cannot  yield  at  all,  and  if  there  is  the  least  want  of  exactitude  in  the  pitch 
of  the  teeth,  they  will  be  worn  very  rapidly ; although  iron  teeth  which  are  truly 
pitched  will  last  a very  long  time. 

Method  ofjituiing  the  true  geometrical  diameters  of  the  pitch  circles  for  cog- 
icheelt.  The  circumference  of  a circle  being  8‘14169  times  its  diameter,  if  the 
geometrical  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  inches,  is  multiplied  by  that  number,  it  will 
give  the  circumference  in  inches,  and  that  circumference  being  divided  by  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel,  the  qiKitient  will  be  the  pitch  of  the  teeth,  nearly. 

'Fhe  rule  given  in  p.  615  is  founded  on  this  principle,  and  is  a sufficient  ap- 
proximation for  common  use,  but  it  is  not  mathematically  correct,  because  it 
supposes  the  pitch,  or  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  tooth  to  the  centre  of  the 
next,  to  be  measured  on  the  curved  circumference  of  the  pitch  circle,  whereas  the 
pitch  should  be  measured  on  the  straight  line  drawn  from  one  tooth  to  the  next. 
In  strictness,  the  pitch  lines  of  cog-wheels  are  not  circles,  but  regular  polygons 
having  as  many  sides  as  there  arc  teeth  in  the  wheel.  In  any  two  wheels  which  are 
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to  work  together,  the  sides  of  the  supposed  polygons,  must  be  precisely  the  same 
in  both  wheels ; but  if  the  two  polygons  have  different  numbers  of  sides,  then  the 
diameters  of  their  circumscribing  circles  will  not  be  exactly  proportionate  to  their 
number  of  sides  respectively. 

In  order  that  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  may  be  exactly  alike,  in  two  wheels  of 
different  sizes,  the  diameters  of  their  pitch  circles  must  be  correctly  proportioned 
to  each  other;  but  that  will  not  be  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  exists  between 
the  numbers  of  teeth.  The  pitch  of  the  teeth  is  the  chord  of  the  arch  subtend- 
ing the  angle  which  is  made  at  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  by  the  interval  between  two 
adjacent  teeth,  'fhe  chord  of  any  angle  is  double  the  sine  of  half  that  angle; 
and  by  finding  half  the  angle  that  the  teeth  subtend  in  degrees,  we  may  make  the 
calculation  by  the  aid  of  a table  of  sines,  in  the  following  manner. 

To  find  the  true  geomrlricol  diameter  for  the  pilch  circle  of  any  cog-tehee!  or  pinion,  mhich  it  to 
Wirk  tviih  another  cog-wheel  or  pinion.  Having  number  of  teeth  lo  the  wheel,  and  in  the 

pioioD,  and  the  diameter  for  one  of  the  pitch  circles  (cither  of  the  whc^l,  or  of  the  pinioo),  to  find 
the  true  diameter  for  the  other  pitch  circle. 

Ri'LE.  Diridc  IBO  decrees,  by  tbs  given  number  of  teeth,  in  the  wheel,  and  in  the  pinion ; 
the  respective  quotients  will  be  the  halves  of  the  angles  which  are  subtended  by  two  adjacent 
teeth  of  each  wheel,  in  degrees.  Take  out  the  natural  sines  for  thoee  halves  from  the  table  of  sines. 

Multiply  the  given  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  of  one  wheel  in  inches,  by  the  sine  previously 
found  for  half  the  angle  subtended  by  its  teeth,  and  divide  the  prcniuct  (which  is  the  true  pitch  ip 
inches)  by  the  sine  of  half  the  angle  subtended  by  the  teetli  of  the  other  wheel,  whereof  the  diameter 
of  the  pitch  circle  is  required.  Tlic  quotient  is  that  diameter  in  inches. 

Kxampfe.  The  multiplying-whecl  for  a 30  horse-engine  being  feet  diameter  at  the  pitch 
circle,  and  having  77  teeth;  if  the  pinion  hu  3H  teeth,  what  will  be  the  true  diameter  of  its 
pitch  circle.  Thus  180  deg.  77  teetli  = 2'S37  degrees;  or  2 degrees  20  96  minutes,  is  half  the 
angle  subtended  by  two  teeth  ; the  natural  sine  of  that  half  angle  is  0407ft  of  the  radius.  And  I8O4- 
38  s .f'737  degrees,  or  4 degrees  44*91  minutes ; the  natural  sine  nf  this  angle  is  of  the  radius. 
Then  73*6  inc.  diam.  of  wheel,  x *04079  s 2*966  tnc.  is  the  true  pitch ; and  *7-  *06268  gives  3G'304 
inches  for  the  required  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  small  wheel  of  38  te«th. 

Note.  If  these  two  wheels  were  proportioned  according  to  their  res|iective  numbers  of  teeth, 
the  diameter  of  the  small  wheel  would  be  (73-6  inc.  diam.  x 38  teeth  z=  '2793  77  teeth  s=)  36*273 

behes;  so  that  in  this  case  the  approximate  method  is  very  near  to  the  truth. 

The  following  table  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Donkin,  and  published  in  1803, 
to  show  the  exact  diametem  of  the  pitch  circles  of  cog-wheels,  of  any  number  of 
teeth  less  than  300 ; the  diameter  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  pitch  of  the  teeth, 
measured  on  a straight  line  from  the  centre  of  one  tooth,  to  the  centre  of  the  next 
adjacent  tooth. 

The  first  column  expresses  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel,  and  the  second 
column  contains  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  in  inches,  supposing  the  pitch  of 
the  teeth  to  be  one  inch.  Hence,  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in  the  second  column 
by  the  intended  pitch,  the  proper  diameter  for  the  pitch  circle  in  inches,  may  be 
obtained  in  any  case. 

F.Tam]>!ri  of  the  ute  of  the  table  of  the  diameters  t{f  the  pilch  circles  for  wheels  tf  one  Inch  pilch. 

The  pitch  circle  of  a wheel  of  77  teeth,  being  73*6  inenei  diameter,  what  must  be  the  diameter 
of  a pitch  circle  of  a wheel  of  38  teeth,  to  work  therewith.  In  the  table,  77  teeth  ie  24*69  inches 
diameter,  if  the  pitch  bad  been  1 inch  ; and  73'ff  iuc.  dia.  24*69  = 2*ft06  inches,  is  the  true 
pitch.  Also,  38  teeth  io  the  table  is  12*11  inc.  diam.,  if  the  pitch  had  been  1 inch;  and  12*11  X 
2'096  = 36*304  inches,  is  the  required  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  for  the  n heel  of  38  teeth. 

Suppose  two  wheels  of  77  teeth  and  38  teeth,  arc  rcijuired  to  work  together;  the  distance 
between  their  centres  being  fixed  at  54  9 inches.  According  to  the  table,  a wheel  of  77  teeth  would 
be  *24  69  inches  diameter;  and  of  38  teeth  12*11  inches  diameter,  if  the  pitch  had  lieen  1 inch.  The 
sum  of  tlic>»o  two  numbers  is  36*63 ; and  half  that  sum  is  18*316,  fur  the  distance  of  the  centres,  if 
the  pitch  had  been  1 inch.  Tjien  54  0 hh  16*316  = 2~998  inches,  is  the  tnie  pitch ; and  24*59  ioc. 
dia.  X 2 ftftH  ioc.  pitch  = 73*6  inc.  is  the  true  diameter  of  the  large  wheel.  Or  12*11  inc.  dia.  x 
2*996  inc.  pitch  =3  36*304  iuc.  is  the  true  diameter  of  the  siiiail  wheel. 
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Geometrical  diameters,  in  inches,  of  cog-xcheels  with  teeth  of\  inch  pitch. 


.Vanbcr 
of  (erth 
t ioc.  pit. 

DUmetcr 
of  pitch  hoc 
in  Inchc*. 

Numb«. 

DkiMter. 

Number 

Diameter. 

Number 

Uiaroetcr. 

Number. 

Diameter. 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

1949 

19- 74 
2(H)6 

20- 38 

20- 70 

21- 03 
21  34 
21-68 

21- 07 

22- 90 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

38  49 

38- 64 

39- 16 
3948 

39- 70 

40- 11 
40-43 

40- 74 
41  07 

41- 36 

181 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

57- 69 
5704 

58- 34 
58-47 

58- 80 

59- 31 

59- 43 
69-84 
00  16 

60- 48 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

76- 79 

77- 03 
7764 
7767 
77‘oo 
7861 
7803 

78  04 

79-97 

79  40 

3 

4 
3 
0 

7 

8 
9 

10 

l'l&5 

1-414 

1- 701 
2ooo 
2 305 

2- 013 

2- 034 

3- 230 

11 

71 

22-61 

131 

41-70 

191 

(J4I  80 

251 

7990 

12 

3-804 

72 

2203 

132 

42*oa 

192 

01  13 

252 

80-33 

13 

4-179 

72 

23-94 

]33 

42-64 

193 

61-44 

253 

80-43 

14 

4 404 

74 

23  46 

134 

42-06 

194 

61-70 

254 

8064 

15 

4-810 

75 

23  66 

135 

42-06 

195 

(1207 

2.55 

81-17 

J6 

5-196 

76 

24-90 

136 

43-30 

196 

62-40 

256 

81-40 

17 

5-442 

77 

24-49 

137 

43-61 

107 

02  71 

257 

81-61 

18 

5-7S# 

78 

24  84 

138 

43-03 

198 

62  03 

2.58 

82-13 

19 

d-076 

79 

25-16 

139 

44-33 

199 

63-34 

2.59 

82-44 

20 

6-309 

80 

2.547 

140 

44-37 

200 

63-06 

200 

62  76 

21 

6-710 

81 

25  70 

141 

44  88 

201 

63  08 

261 

83cie 

23 

7*027 

82 

26-11 

142 

45-90 

202 

64-30 

202 

83  40 

23 

7-344 

83 

20-43 

I4;i 

45-89 

203 

64-83 

263 

83-72 

24 

7-061 

84 

26  74 

144 

4564 

204 

64  04 

264 

84-04 

25 

7-070 

a5 

27-06 

145 

46-10 

205 

65  96 

265 

84-34 

20 

8-900 

86 

27-38 

146 

46-48 

20U 

65s7 

266 

84-07 

27 

Ho14 

87 

27-70 

147 

40-80 

207 

65  80 

267 

8490 

28 

8 031 

88 

28  09 

148 

4711 

208 

0691 

268 

65-31 

29 

9-930 

89 

2834 

149 

474s 

309 

66-43 

269 

85-63 

30 

9S67 

90 

28-86 

150 

47-74 

210 

66-80 

270 

85  04 

31 

9-884 

91 

28-07 

151 

48-07 

211 

67-17 

271 

86-96 

32 

10-90 

92 

29-90 

152 

48-30 

312 

67  48 

272 

86-68 

3!) 

10-49 

o;i 

29-61 

153 

4871 

213 

67-flo 

273 

66  DO 

34 

10*84 

04 

29-03 

154 

4!)-03 

214 

66-13 

274 

87-99 

35 

11-16 

05 

30-35 

155 

49-34 

215 

68-44 

275 

87-44 

36 

11  47 

96 

30-66 

156 

49-66 

216 

68-70 

276 

87*64 

37 

11-70 

97 

30-88 

157 

49-08 

217 

69  08 

277 

8817 

38 

12-11 

98 

31-30 

158 

50  3(1 

218 

0930 

278 

88-40 

39 

12-43 

90 

31-49 

159 

50-63 

210 

69-71 

279 

88-61 

40 

12-74 

100 

31-84 

160 

50-08 

220 

70-03 

280 

89-13 

41 

13  00 

101 

32  10 

161 

51 -S3 

221 

70-38 

281 

89-44 

42 

13-38 

102 

32-48 

102 

51-47 

222 

70-87 

282 

89-77 

43 

13-70 

103 

32-79 

10:1 

51-89 

2Z3 

70-99 

263 

90-oe 

44 

14-03 

104 

33-11 

164 

52-31 

224 

71  31 

264 

90-40 

14-34 

105 

a3-43 

165 

52-43 

225 

7169 

QR5 

90-79 

46 

14-64 

100 

3374 

166 

52-84 

226 

71-04 

286 

91-04 

47 

14-07 

107 

3406 

167 

53-16 

227 

72  96 

287 

91-36 

48 

15-90 

108 

34-36 

ir>8 

53-48 

228 

72-48 

288 

91  66 

49 

15-61 

109 

34-70 

169 

53-80 

229 

7280 

289 

91*00 

50 

15-03 

no 

35-03 

170 

54*12 

230 

7331 

290 

92-31 

&1 

10-94 

111 

35-34 

171 

5443 

231 

73-43 

291 

92-63 

52 

16-46 

112 

35-66 

172 

54-74 

232 

7364 

202 

92*04 

53 

16  88 

113 

35-07 

173 

55*07 

2a3 

74-17 

293 

93-97 

54 

17'20 

114 

36-30 

174 

55-39 

234 

7440 

294 

93-48 

55 

17-49 

115 

3661 

175 

So*?! 

235 

74-81 

295 

93-00 

56 

17-84 

116 

36-00 

176 

56-03 

236 

75  19 

296 

94  33 

57 

18  14 

117 

37-94 

177 

56*34 

237 

75-44 

297 

94-64 

58 

1847 

118 

37-47 

178 

5660 

238 

75-78 

298 

94-86 

59 

18-70 

119 

37-80 

179 

56-08 

239 

76-08 

299 

95*18 

60 

19*11 

120 

38-90 

180 

57-30 

240 

7640 



300 

95*40 

4 M 3 
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Mr.  Joseph  Brewer,  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  published  a small  tract,  in 
181 G,  on  a method  of  calculating  the  diameters  of  wheels  which  are  to  turn  each 
other  by  teeth  ; his  method  of  calculation  is  by  the  tables  of  sines,  on  the  prin- 
ciple above  directed,  and  he  gives  a similar  table  to  the  above.  As  Mr.  Brewer 
makes  no  mention  of  Mr.  Donkin’s  table,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  it,  and  formed  his  own  tabic  from  ori^nal  calculation.  The 
table  here  given  is  derived  from  a comparison  of  both  Mr.  Donkin’s  and  Mr. 
Brewer’s  tables,  and  where  they  differ,  the  correct  numbers  have  been  found  by  a 
new  calculation  ; from  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Donkin’s  table  is  very  correct, 
but  Mr.  Brewer’s  contains  many  errors. 

ON  THE  PROPORTIONS  FOR  THE  FLY-WHEELS  OF  STEAU-ENCINES. 

'The  principles  from  which  these  proportions  must  be  deduced,  are  explained 
in  the  mc^anical  definitions  at  the  commencement  of  this  work,  under  the  heads 
Inertia,  Force,  Mechanical  Power,  Energy,  and  Impetus  (see  pp.  15  to  20), 
The  law  of  the  motion  produced  in  bodies  which  fall  freely  by  their  own  gravity 
(see  p.  S28)  is  the  standard  by  which  all  cases  must  be  illustrated  and  proved. 
The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  most  simple  cases  of  communicating 
motion  to  masses  of  matter,  is  explained  generally  in  p.  31,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  cases  of  bodies  moving  in  circles,  in  p.  33  to  37-  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  any  of  these  principles,  for  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  fully  informed 
on  all  these  points ; and  also  on  several  of  their  applications  to  the  subject  of  fly- 
wheels, which  have  been  shown  at  p.  414 ; and  pp.  491  to  519. 

The  force  which  the  piston  of  a steam-engine  exerts  to  turn  the  crank  and 
fly-wheel  round,  is  most  active  when  the  piston  is  near  the  middle  of  its  course,  but 
it  diminishes  gradually,  until  it  comes  to  nothing  at  the  end  of  that  course; 
then  beginning  again  at  nothing,  it  increases  until  it  comes  to  its  maximum,  about 
the  middle  of  the  stroke.  Hence,  in  the  course  of  each  half  stroke,  the  impulse 
of  the  piston  upon  the  fly-wheel  ceases  totally,  and  is  renewed  again ; this  takes 
place  twice  in  each  complete  stroke.  The  office  of  the  fly-wheel  is  to  fill  up  the 
intervals  between  the  successive  efforts  which  are  exerted  upon  the  crank  during 
each  half  stroke,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  action  to  one  continuous  impulse  on  the 
millwork,  with  as  much  uniformity  in  velocity  as  can  be  obtained  (see  p.  415). 

To  produce  this  effect,  the  fly-wheel  must  receive  and  accumulate  in  itself 
all  the  surplus  force  which  is  exerted  by  the  piston,  whenever  that  force  exceeds 
the  resistance  occasioned  by  the  millwork  ; and  by  transmitting  that  surplus  regu- 
larly to  the  milhvork,  whenever  the  power  falls  short  of  the  resistance,  the  action 
on  the  millwork  will  be  continually  kept  up,  without  intermission,  notwithstanding 
the  intermitting  action  of  the  piston  upon  the  crank.  As  the  fly-wheel  must 
undergo  continual  additions  to,  and  abstractions  from,  its  own  energy  or  inherent 
power  of  motion,  the  amount  of  that  energy  must  be  very  considerable,  in  order 
that  no  vepi  notable  change  may  be  occasioned  in  its  velocity,  by  all  the  additional 
energy  which  is  communicated  to  it,  when  the  piston  is  at  the  middle  of  its  stroke, 
or  by  all  the  impetus  which  is  elicited  from  it,  to  continue  the  motion,  when  the 
piston  is  at  either  end  of  its  stroke. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  a fly-wheel  cannot  in  any  case  transmit  a perfectly 
uniform  motion  to  the  millwork,  but  only  an  approximation  thereto  (see  p.  415), 
because  it  is  only  by  accelerating  its  velocity,  that  it  can  receive  any  addition  to  its 
energy  ; and  only  by  diminishing  its  velocity  that  it  can  exert  any  impetus,  or 
bring  into  activity  any  of  that  energy  with  which  it  is  endowed  (see  p.  17). 
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The  energy  or  inherent  force  which  is  resident,  or  accumulated,  in  a fly- 
wheel, is  in  fact  all  the  mechanical  power  which  has  been  communicated  to  it,  to 
urge  it  from  a state  of  rest,  into  that  of  motion  with  the  velocity  which  it  actually 
posses-ses.  The  amount  may  be  deterraine<l,  by  multiplying  the  mass  of  moving 
matter  by  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves,  and  the  product  so 
obtained  is  the  mechanical  power  which  must  have  been  communicated  to  it  to 
produce  its  motion  (see  p.  31  and  p.  414).  Or  the  energy  may  be  represented 
by  the  product  which  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  moving  mass,  by  the  square 
of  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves  (see  p.  17). 

'Fhe  energy  required  to  be  accumulated  in  the  fly-wheel  of  a steam-engine, 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  power  which  is  exerted  by  the  piston  during  one 
half  stroke  ( tor  the  operation  of  the  fly-wheel  is  repeated,  at  every  successive 
impulse  which  the  piston  exerts  upon  the  crank ; hence  it  must  receive  the  sur- 
plus force  that  is  exerted  by  the  piston,  when  at  the  middle  of  its  course,  and  it 
must  transmit  that  force  to  the  millwork,  when  the  piston  arrives  near  to  the  end  of 
its  course,  and  exerts  but  little  impelling  action. 

The  office  of  the  fly-wheel  is,  to  carry  on  the  operation  of  the  millwork, 
from  one  favourable  period  of  action  upon  the  crank,  to  the  succeeding  favourable 
period  ; and  the  energy  requisite  in  the  fly-wheel  to  enable  it  to  produce  this 
effect,  must  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  interval  which  elapses  between  the 
successive  impulses,  and  upon  the  amount  of  the  force  which  is  to  be  received,  and 
transmitted  by  it,  during  each  of  those  intervals. 

For  instance : anpposing  an  engine  vhich  exerts  4 borse-pover,  malies  only  20  strokes  per 
aioute,  and  that  another  en^ne  which  exert«  8 hone-power,  malcee  40  atrokea  per  minute.  In 
this  case  the  same  energy  would  be  requisite  in  the  fly-wheels  of  both,  although  one  engine  exerts 
twice  as  much  power  as  the  other } because  in  the  small  engine  the  interrals  between  the  succearive 
impulses  on  the  crank  are  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  larger  engine  j and  although  the  efl^ect  to  be 
prMuced  by  the  fly-wheel  of  the  small  engine,  is  only  half  the  force  of  the  larger  one,  it  requires 
to  be  exerted  through  double  the  space. 

Supposing  the  fly-wheels  of  the  two  engines  to  be  of  the  same  diameter,  so  that  the  rim  of  the 
8 horse  fly-wheel,  would  move  with  double  the  rcloctty  of  that  of  the  4 horse;  then  the  rim  of  the 
4 horse  would  require  to  be  (2  x 2 =)  4 times  the  w^ht  of  that  of  8 horse,  to  order  to  gire  both 
wheels  the  same  eneigy;  so  as  to  produce  an  e<^ual  regulation  of  both  enmnes. 

Or  Buppoeing  the  4 horse  endne  to  act  with  sun  and  pUnet-wheela,  and  the  8 horse  fly-wheel 
to  be  fixed  on  the  crank  axis ; if  both  wheels  were  of  the  same  diameter,  they  would  more  with.the 
same  velocity,  and  should  therefore  be  of  the  same  weight. 

If  we  suppose  the  case  reversed,  vis.  that  the  8 horse  engine  acted  with  sun  and  planet-wheels, 
so  that  its  fly-wheel  would  make  80  revolutions  per  minute,  whilst  the  4 horse  engine  had  its  fly- 
wheel on  the  crank  axis,  and  made  only  20  revolutions  per  minute;  then  the  fly-wheels  being  the 
same  diameter,  the  rim  of  the  8 horse  fly-wheel  would  move  with  four  times  the  velocity  of  that  of 
the  4 horse ; in  that  case,  the  rim  of  the  4 horse  fly-wheel  would  require  to  be  (4  x 4 rs)  16  times 
the  weight  of  that  of  the  8 horse  fly-wheel. 

These  examples  show  the  great  advantage  of  celerity  of  motion.  In  a steam^ogine  to  turn  mill- 
work.  If  the  4 horse  engine  made  the  same  number  of  strokes  per  minute  as  the  8 horse  engine  (sav 
30  per  minute),  then  the  energy  required  for  the  fly-wheel  of  the  4 horse  engine  would  be  only  half 
as  great  as  is  required  for  the  8 horse ; and  if  both  rims  moved  with  the  same  velocity,  the  4 horse 
fly-wheel  would  require  to  have  half  t^  weight  of  matter  in  the  rim  that  the  other  must  have. 

The  proportion  between  the  power  which  is  exerted  by  an  engine  during 
one  half  stroke,  and  the  power  whi^  must  be  resident  in  its  fly-wheel,  to  consti- 
tute its  energy,  ought  to  be  the  same  in  engines  of  all  sizes,  in  order  to  produce 
the  same  approximation  to  an  uniform  motion  of  the  millwork.  The  dimensions 
of  fly-wheels  which  will  have  energy  enough  to  produce  a sufficiently  regular 
motion  for  the  purposes  of  manufactories,  has  been  determined-  by  repeated  prac- 
tice, probably  without  any  previous  theory. 
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By  a series  of  observations  on  engines  of  all  sizes,  from  2 horse-power  to  100 
horse-power,  it  appears  that  the  energy  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  is  usually  be- 
tween 3 and  3|  times  the  power  exerted  during  half  a stroke ; hence  if  the  engine 
had  no  other  resistance  opposed  to  its  motion,  than  that  of  giving  motion  to  the  rim 
of  the  fly-wheel,  it  would  be  capable  of  urging  that  rim  from  rest  to  motion,  with 
its  full  velocity,  in  3 or  half  strokes  of  the  piston.  The  energy  of  the  arms  of 
the  fly-wheel,  and  the  crank,  and  the  main  cog-wheel  bv  which  the  millwork  is 
moved,  is  not  considered  in  this  estimate,  but  only  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel, 
because  the  weight  of  that  rim,  in  some  measure,  regulates  all  the  rest. 

'rhe  different  specimens  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt’s  patent  engines, 
which  have  been  already  quoted  as  standard  examples  (see 
P«e®  491,  10  HP.  3-is  p,  483  to  520),  show  that  there  may  be  a considerable  varia- 
498*  20  HP  4-16  ’’’  proportion  between  the  energy  of  the  rim  of  the 

soo'  20  Hp!  2-60  fly-wheel  (that  is  the  power  which  must  be  communicated  to 
S02,  30  HP.  2-67  it,  to  proQuee  its  motion  from  rest)  and  the  power  exerted 
504,  40  HP.  314  by  the  piston  in  one  half  stroke.  The  least  proportion  is 
iio’  50  HP  3^  ® ® times,  and  the  greatest  is/1'16  times;  the  mean  of  all 
' ' these  examples  is  3|  times. 

From  similar  computations  of  the  fly-wheels  of  a number  of  more  modem 
engines,  a proportion  of  3.-|  times  appears  to  answer  extremely  well,  and  the 
established  practice  of  the  best  engineers  corresponds  vei-y  nearly  with  it. 

The  method  of  computing  the  proportion  between  the  eneigy  of  the  rim  of 
the  fly-wheel,  and  the  power  exerted  by  the  engine  in  each  half  stroke,  has  been 
already  given  at  p.  414,  and  also  in  the  different  examples  above  mentioned ; but 
the  following  rule  will  facilitate  such  computations. 

The  mechanical  power  exerted  by  the  piston  in  each  half  strobe,  may  be  aasomed  to  be  repre- 
sented  by  tli«  capacity  of  the  cylinder.  This  may  be  found,  in  cylindrii^  inch  feet,  bv  multiplying 
the  miiare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  in  feet. 

If  the  cx{)cnditure  of  steam  by  the  engine,  is  taken  at  the  rate  of  33  cubic  feet  (=  6050  cylin- 
drical inch  feet)  per  minute,  for  each  horac>powcr,thcn  the  edectire  force  of  the  piston  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  (»'944  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the  piston;  or  5*454  |)OUDds  per  circular  inch  (see  p.  575). 
If  the  capacity  of  tne  cylinder  in  cylindrical  inch  feet,  is  multiplied  by  5'454  lbs.,  the  product 
vill  be  the  force  in  pounds,  with  which  the  piston  would  be  capable  of  acting  through  a space  of  one 
foot,  during  each  half  stroke. 

The  mass  of  matter  in  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel,  may  be  aasuroed  to  be  repreaented  by  the  pro- 
duct obtained  by  multiplying  the  mean  diameter  of  the  rim,  by  the  area  of  its  transrerse  section  in 
square  inches;  this  pr^uct  is  the  number  of  maascs  of  cost  iron  one  inch  square,  and  3*1416 -feet 
long,  which  are  contained  in  the  rim.  Each  such  mam  weighs  9-617  pounds;  and  therefore  by 
multiplying  that  product  by  the  constant  number  9*8ft,  we  may  obtain  the  weight  of  the  rim  in 
pounds. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  mores,  may  be  assumed  to  be  represented  by  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of  the  middle  of  the  rim,  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
which  it  makes  per  minute ; that  pr^uct  is  the  number  of  spaces,  of  3*141*6  foet  each,  through  which 
it  passes  in  a minute;  and  being  divided  by  the  constant  number  153*S  (as  directed  in  p.  33),  the 
sc^uarc  of  the  quotient  is  the  height  in  feet,  through  which  a body  must  fall,  to  acquire  tiie  velocity 
with  which  the  rim  mores.  The  product  obtained  in  multiplying  this  height  by  the  weight  of  the 
rim  in  pounds,  will  be  its  energy*,  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  which  by  acting  through  one 
foot,  will  exert  the  power  that  must  be  communicated  to  it,  to  produce  its  motion  from  rest. 

Lastly,  that  energy,  or  power,  being  divided  by  the  number  representing  the  power  exerted  by 
the  piston  in  each  half  stroke,  the  quotient  will  show  the  proportion  between  them. 

The  three  constant  numbers  which  arc  stated  abore,  may  be  reduced  to  one  in  the  following 
manner.  The  multiplier  5*464  must  be  employed  to  obtain  the  force  exerted  by  the  piston  during 
each  half  stroke,  in  pounds  acting  through  one  foot ; this  force  is  to  be  used  for  a divisor.  And  to 
And  the  mass  of  cast  iron  in  pounds  (which  is  the  dividend),  the  multiplier  9*817  is  required.  By 
.substituting  a constant  multiplier  (9*817  5*444  s)  1*8,  instead  of  the  multiplier  9*817,  theprerious 
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multiplication  bf  5*434  may  he  omitted,  and  the  same  result  will  be  obtained.  Also,  by  dinding 
the  other  constant  number  153*^  by  l'34ft  (which  is  the  stjuare  root  of  1*6)  we  obtain  114'16  for  a 
constant  divisor,  which  beingr  used  instead  of  153*9,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  all  the  three 
constant  numbers,  whence  the  followiof  rule. 

To  find  the  proportion  betvoeen  ike  power  tokich  must  he  communieated  to  the  rim  of  a fip-voheH 
to  produce  iti  motion  from  mt,  and  the  power  which  u exerted  by  the  puton  of  the  engine  in  each 
half  elroke. 

Rulk  Tint.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  Inches,  by  the  lenath  of 
the  stroke  of  the  piston  in  feet}  the  product  may  be  assumed  to  represent  the  power  exerted  during 
each  half  stroke  of  the  piston,  find  it  must  be  reserved  for  a dirisor. 

Second.  Multiply  the  mean  diameter  of  the  rim  in  feet,  by  its  section  in  square  inches,  and 
the  product  wilt  represent  the  mass  ^ cast  iron  in  the  rim.  Multiply  the  mean  diameter  of  the  rim, 
by  the  number  of  turns  It  makes  nor  minute,  the  product  will  represent  the  rclority  with  which  the 
nm  moves;  then  divide  that  prouuct  by  the  constant  number  1 14*10,  and  square  the  quotient;  this 
square  will  represent  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  rim  mores ; and  being  multiplied 
by  the  second  product  (representing  the  mass  of  cast  iron),  the  resulting  product  will  represent  the 
power  communicated  to  the  rim,  which  is  to  be  used  for  a dividend. 

iMttly.  Divide  this  power  by  the  divisor  reserved  at  6rst  (representing  the  power  of  the 
piston)  ; the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  times  that  the  power  exerted  by  the  piston  in  each 
Lalf  stroke,  is  contained  in  the  power  which  constitutes  the  energy  of  the  fly>wheel. 

£inmpJe.  The  10  horse-engine  (p.  494).  Cylinder  17^  inches  diam.  squared  = 306'9S  circular 
inches  area,  x 4 feet  stroke  ss  ll!25  for  the  power  exetted  by  the  piston  in  each  half  stroke.  (Note. 
If  this  is  multiplied  by  5*434  lbs.,  it  gives  668 1 pounds  acting  through  one  foot.)  The  mean  diameter 
of  the  fly-wheel  1 1*6  feet  X 15  square  inches  area  of  the  cross  section  of  its  rim  = 172‘fi  for  the 
mass  of  cast  iron  in  the  rim.  (Note.  If  this  were  multiplied  by  9-817  lbs.,  it  would  give  1693*4  pounds 
for  the  weight  of  the  rim.) 

The  mean  diameter  1 1 *3  feet  x 48*6  revolutions  per  min.  = 557*76  for  the  velocity,  ^ 1 14*18 
constant  divisor  = 4*886,  the  square  of  which  is  23*86  for  the  height  due  to  that  velocity,  and  x 
172*6  the  mass  of  cast  iron  4116,  to  represent  the  energy  of  the  rim.  Lastly,  4116  energy* 
» 1225  power  of  the  piston,  gives  3*868  times,  that  the  energy  of  the  fly-wheel  exceeds  the  power 
of  the  piston  in  each  half  stroke  (a). 

The  proportion  that  the  energy  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  should  bear  to 
the  power  that  the  engine  exerts  in  each  half  stroke,  may  be  varied  according 
to  circumstances ; the  principal  circumstance  to  be  considered  is  the  kind  of 
machinery  to  which  the  engine  is  to  be  applied.  If  the  millwork  contains  heavy 
masses  of  matter  moving  rapidly,  such  as  the  mill-stones  of  grinding  mills,  the 
energy  of  those  masses  will  act  in  aid  of  the  energy  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  made  on  the  least  proportion  of  times,  without  any  incon- 
venience (seep.  513).  When  the  machinery  opposes  a uniform  and  constant 
resistance,  without  having  any  considerable  energy  in  itself,  to  regulate  its  own 
motion,  the  fly-wheel  must  produce  the  whole  regulation,  and  should  not  be  less 
than  the  proportion  of  S\  or  times,  in  order  to  produce  a sufficiently  uniform 
motion  for  manufacturing  purposes,  such  as  spinning-mills  (5). 

For  steam  rolling-mills  a very  great  energy  is  advantageous,  and  an  addi- 
tional  fly-wheel  is  usually  employed ; the  energy  of  the  whole  being  from  SO  to 
near  50  times  the  power  exerted  in  half  a stroke  (ree  p.  506) ; but  those  are 
extreme  cases,  in  which  the  fly-wheels  are  not  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  motion,  but  in  order  to  accumulate  the  power  of  the  engine,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  overcome  a very  great  and  sudden  resistance ; and  for  this 
reason  very  powerful  fly-wheels  arc  applied  to  rolling-mills,  when  they  are 

(a)  The  statement  in  the  note,  p.  49-1,  ia  3*4  times,  because  it  waa  calculated  by  assuming  the 
engine  to  caert  exactly  10  liorsc-pover  (we  p.  489)  ; and  then  the  power  exerted  in  each  half  stroke 
would  he  only  0600  Iba.  raiacd  one  foot  high  (ace  p.  491) ; but  tlie  above  rule  makes  it  6081  lbs. 
And  3*4  times  x 0600  lbs.  = 23  440  -f-  6681  lha.  = 3*3SS  times. 

(4)  In  the  engines  made  by  Mr.  Hick,  the  energy  of  the  fly-wheel  is  usually  Sj  times  the  power 
exerted  in  each  half  stroke. 
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driren  by  water-wheels,  although  a uniform  power  is  exerted,  and  no  regulation 
or  fly-wheel  would  be  required  for  other  purposes. 

When  it  is  determined  how  many  times  the  energy  of  the  fly-wheel  should 
exceed  the  power  exerted  by  the  piston  in  each  half  stroke,  that  number  may  be 
multiplied  by  858  000,  and  the  product  will  form  a constant  multiplier,  to  he  used 
in  the  following  rule.  Or  the  square  root  of  one-tenth  of  that  product,  may  be  used 
for  a gage  point  on  the  line  D of  sliding  rule.  For  instance,  suppose  the  energy 
of  the  fly-wheel  is  fixed  at  3'2  times,  which  appears  to  be  a sort  of  standard  in 
Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.’s  engines ; tncn  (3'2  X 858(XX)=:)  2745  600, 
or  for  a convenient  number  say  2 7^  000 ; that  is,  two  millions  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  for  the  multiplier  \ and  the  square  root  of  27f>000  (one-tenth 
of  the  above  number)  is  525,  for  the  gage  point  for  the  sliding  rule. 

To  find  ihe  quatdUy  of  CMt  iron  uAich  ikouid  he  contained  in  the  rim  <f  the  fiy^vohtel  of  a tleam* 
engine.  Haviog  given  the  power  exerted  by  the  enipDe  in  horte^power;  the  Dumber  of  strokes  the 
nistoD  makes  per  minute;  the  diameter  of  the  iotended  fly-wheel,  measured  to  the  centre  of  the  rim 
in  feet ; and  the  number  of  revolutions  that  the  wheel  is  to  make  per  minute  (a). 

Rum.  Multiply  the  mean  diameter  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  in  feet,  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  it  is  to  mnke  per  minute,  and  square  the  product  for  a divisor.  Divide  the  number  of 
horse-power  exerted  by  the  engine,  by  the  number  of  strokes  the  piston  makes  per  minute ; multiply 
the  quotient  by  the  constant  number  2/60  000,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  divisor  found  as 
above.  Tbe  quotient  is  the  requisite  quantity  of  cast  iron  in  cubic  feet,  to  form  the  rim  of  the  fly- 
wheel. 

Erample.  An  engine  of  30  horse-power  (sec  table,  p.  574)  makes  19  strokes  per  minute;  the 
fly-wheel  is  17^  feet  diameter  to  the  middle  of  its  rim,  ana  it  U turned  by  a multiplying-wheel  of  77 
teeth,  and  a pinion  of  38  teeth,  so  as  to  make  38^  revolutions  per  minute.  Then  17*33  ft.  dia.  x 
38'5  revol.  per  min.  = 667*9,  the  square  of  which  is  4^5  289  for  the  divisor;  and  30  HP  ~ 19 
strokes  = l*as  x by  the  constant  multiplier  2 760  000  = 4 360  000,  which  product  divided  by 
445  28p,  gives  9*73  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron  for  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel.  The  rim  really  is  inches, 
by  3|  inches  = 25*79  square  inches  of  cross  section;  and  it  contains  9'74  nibic  feet  of  cast  irem. 
Sliding  j C Castironinrimcub.ft.  HP-r rtro-permin.  C 9*77c.f.  (30HP-i-l9stro.=)I *M 

Rule.  J Gage  point  525.  Dia.  ft.  x rev.  per  min.  D SiS.  ( 1 7*3  ft.  x 38*6=)  667 

Note.  The  same  fly-wheel  is  used  for  an  engine  of  53  horse-power,  making  17^  strokes  per 
minute  (see  note,  p.  518),  but  the  fly-wheel  is  turned  by  a rnultiplpng  wheel  of  144  teeth,  ana  a 
pinion  of  48  teeth,  so  aa  to  make  52|  revolutions  {xr  minute.  The  calculation  is  17*93  ft.  diam.  x 
52*ft  revol.  per  min.  = 910,  the  square  of  which  is828  100  for  the  divisor;  and  53  HP  -r  17'6strokcs 
= 3*098  X 2 760  000  = 8 360  000,  which  -i-  828  1 00  = 10  00  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron  for  the  rim.  It 
really  was  9*74  cubic  feet  as  above  stated. 

SlidineHule  ExttmuU  Rim  10*04  cub.  ft.  of  cast  iron.  53  HP  ^ 17*«  strokes  per  min.  = 3*098. 

* ' ' ID  425^  1/-S3H  di».  x5i!»reTOl.  = 910. 

Another  example  for  a tmali  engine  tchieh  makes  a rapid  succession  of  strokes,  and  therefore 
requires  less  energ)*  in  the  fly-wheel,  in  proportion  to  the  power  exerted.  A 10  horse-engine  makes  25 
strokes  per  minute  (see  table,  p.  574).  The  fly-wheel  is  feet  diameter  to  the  middle  of  its  rim, 
and  being  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  crank,  it  makes  25  revolutions  jier  minute.  Then  1 1*93  ft.  diam.  x 
25  revolutions  = 283*95,  which  squared  is  8U230  for  the  divisor.  And  10  HP  ~ 25  strokes  =:  *4  x 
2760  000  = 1 104  000  and-r80  2S0ss  13*75  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron  for  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel.  The 
wheel  is  12  feet  diameter  outside,  and  its  rim  is  8 inches  by  7 s 56  square  inches  of  cross  section  ; 
it  contains  13*94  cubic  feet.  If  this  fly-wbeel  had  been  turned  by  sun  and  planet-wheels,  its  rim 
would  have  only  required  one-fourth  of  the  aboi*e  weight,  or  6 inches  by  2^  inches  = 14  square 
inches  of  cross  section  (see  p.  494). 

SliJimz  Rule,  Example.  } C Rim  13-78  cub,  ft.  of  CMt  iron.  (10  HP  ^ 25  rtroVw  =) -4. 

(D  525.  (1 1*33  ft.  dia.  X 25  rev. 3s)  283*9. 


(o)  It  is  assumed  that  the  power  of  the  engine  is  correctly  stated,  according  to  Mr.  Watt's 
scale  (see  p.  574),  which  allows  33  cubic  feet  of  steam  per  minute  to  each  horse-power,  and  is  equi- 
valent to  an  effective  pressure  of  6*944  lbs.  per  square  inch,  exclusive  of  friction ; that  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  a column  of  water  16  feet  high. 
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The  rim  and  arms  of  the  fly-wheel  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  in  Mr.  Watt's 
original  engine,  the  weight  of  the  arms  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
rim ; the  fly-wheel  above  mentioned  has  6 arms,  of  inches  broad  at  the  rim, 
and  10^  inches  broad  at  the  centre,  by  ^ inches  thick  ; they  contain  about  6^ 
cubic  feet  of  cast  iron.  The  energy  of  a lever  of  uniform  size,  which  moves 
about  one  of  its  extremities  as  a centre  of  motion,  is  equal  to  the  energy  that  a 
mass,  one-third  of  the  weight,  would  have,  if  it  moved  with  the  same  velocity  as  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  lever.  The  arms  of  fly-wheels  l)eing  thicker,  and  heavier 
at  their  central  parts  than  at  the  rim,  the  addition  they  make  to  the  energy  of 
the  rim  may  be  computed  by  supposing  onc-fourth  of  their  weight  to  be  added  to 
that  of  the  rim.  Assuming  the  whole  weight  of  the  arras  to  be  two-thirds  of 
that  of  the  rim,  the  energy  of  all  the  arms  will  be  two-twelfths,  or  one-sixth, 
of  that  of  the  rim  (a). 

In  Mr.  Watt’s  original  engines,  the  arms  of  the  fly-wheel  were  cast  in 
two  halves,  each  containing  three  or  four  arms ; the  two  parts  join  at  the  centre, 
and  are  united  together  by  bolts.  The  central  part  is  fastene<l  upon  the  square 
axis  by  wedges.  The  rim  of  the  wheel  is  formed  in  6 or  8 segments,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  arms,  and  to  each  other  by  bolts  and  nuts. 

The  operation  of  the  sun  and  planet-wlicels  is  advantageous  to  a steam-engine, 
by  giving  a double  velocity  to  the  fly-wheel ; for  the  energy  of  moving  masses  is 
as  the  squares  of  their  velocities,  and  hence  a fly-wheel,  which  is  turned  by  sun  and 
planet-wheels,  requires  to  be  only  onc-fourth  the  weight  that  it  must  be,  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  in  regulating  the  motion,  if  it  were  turned  by  a simple  crank. 
When  a multiplying  wheel  and  pinion  is  used,  the  fly-wheel  is  often  tunied 


(a)  Mr.  Robertson  Buchanan,  in  his  Treatise  on  prtipcllio^  Vessels  by  Steam,  1810,  iprcsttie 
following  rule,  which,  be  says,  Mcimts.  Fenton,  Murray,  and  Wood  follow  in  proportioning  the 
weights  of  the  fly-wheels  for  their  steam-engines. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  number  of  horse-power  of  (he  engine  by  2000,  and  divide  the  product  by 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  drcumfcreDoe  of  the  fly-wheel,  in  feet  per  second.  The  quotient 
will  he  the  pro|wr  weight  fur  the  fly-wheel,  in  hundred  weights  of  I I2lb«,  each. 

Ejtnm^e.  To  find  the  proper  weight  for  the  fly-wheel  of  an  engine  of  20  horse-power ; supposing 
the  fly-wheel  to  be  1 8 feet  diameter,  and  to  make  22  revolutions  per  minute. 

A circle  of  18  feet  diameter  is  = 56  feet  circumference  x 22  revolutions  per  minute  = 1232 
feet  motion  per  minute  GO  ss  20^  feet  per  second,  is  the  velocity  of  the  circuniference  of  the  fly- 
wheel; and  204  wjuared  is  a:  420^.  Then  20  HP  x 2000  » 40  000;  which  ■+•  420^,  gives  95*8 
cwt.  for  the  require  weight  of  the  fly-wheel. 

The  fly-wheel  of  a 20  horse-engine,  made  bv  Messrs.  Rothwell,  Hick,  and  Co.,  fA  Bolton,  is  18 
feet  diameter  ; the  rim  is  ten  inches  by  four  indies,  and  contains  15  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron,  which 
would  weigh  60  cwt- ; and  the  8 aims  weigh  33  7a  cwt.;  making  the  total  weight  of  this  fly-wheel 
93'75  cwt.,  wheu  the  above  rule  would  give  95  2 cwt. 

Another  RxnmpU.  A 30  horse  engine,  made  by  Messrs.  Fenton,  Murray,  and  Co.,  has  a fly- 
wheel 20  feet  diameter  at  the  outside;  the  piston  makes  a 6 feet  stroke,  and  the  fly-wheel  makes 
1 9 revolutions  per  minute.  The  velocity  of  the  circumference  would  be  19*9  feet  per  second,  the 
square  of  which  is  396.  And  30  HP  x 2000  = 60000  396  15Pa  cwt.  for  the  weight  of 

this  ^'-wheel,  by  the  rule. 

Tlte  rim  of  the  wheel  is  II  inches  by  6 inches,  it  contains  S7'A  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron  =110 
cwt. ; and  allowing  41'fl  cwt.  for  the  arms  of  the  wheel,  it  would  come  to  the  calculation. 

Tbe  preceding  rule  appears  to  answer  for  engines  which  make  about  I9  strokes  per  minute,  but 
it  is  defective  in  principle,  because  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  frequency  of  the  intervals  at 
which  the  strokes,  or  succeesive  impulses  on  the  crank  and  fly-wbcel  are  repeated,  and  this  is  an 
essential  consideration.  The  rule  would  consequently  direct  that  tbe  fly-wheels  of  small  engines, 
which  make  their  strokes  quick,  should  be  much  heavier  than  they  are  usually  made,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  best  engineers.  And  it  would  give  large  engines,  which  move  slower,  scnaller  fly- 
wheels than  they  ought  to  have,  to  cause  them  to  move  steadily. . 
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three  times  round  for  each  stroke  of  the  engine,  and  in  some  cases  four  times  ; 
a moderate  fly-wheel  is  then  sufficient  to  regulate  a very  large  engine  ; this  is 
shown  in  the  above  examples,  where  the  same  fly-wheel  is  used  for  a SO  horse- 
engine  or  for  a 53  horse-engine,  by  only  varying  the  proportion  between  the  mul- 
tipTying-wheel  and  pinion.  If  the  same  fly-wheel  were  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the 
crank,  it  would  serve  for  a 15  horse-engine,  making  3.S  strokes  per  minute. 

To  Jimd  the  g^antitu  of  fnalter  ia  the  rim  of  the  fy-roheel  in  cubic  feel.  Haring  ^ren  the 
dumeter  of  the  outaide  of  the  rim  in  feet ; the  depth  of  the  rim  in  inches,  measured  in  a direction 
from  the  outaido  towards  the  centre;  and  also  tlic  breadth  or  thickncM  of  the  rim  in  inchea. 

The  depth  of  the  rim  in  feet  must  first  be  deducted  from  the  diameter,  in  feet,  and  the  remainder 
may  be  taken  for  the  mean  diameter  of  the  mass  of  the  rim  in  feet  (a).  Also  the  depth  of  the  rim  in 
inches  roust  be  multiplied  by  iU  breadth  in  inchee,  to  obtain  the  area  of  the  transrerse  section  of  the 
rim  in  square  inches* 

Rcue-  Multiply  the  mean  diameter  of  the  riro  in  feet,  by  the  area  of  ita  transrersc  section  in 
•qaare  inches,  and  diride  the  product  by  45-837;  the  quotient  U the  solid  content  of  the  rim  in 
cobic  feet. 

Examjile.  The  fly-wheel  mentioned  at  p.  491,  is  12  feet  diameter  outside,  and  the  rim  is  6 
inches  deep  by  2^  inches  thick.  The  mean  diameter  is  (12  ft.  — ’6  =)  1 1*5  feet.  And  the  area 

of  the  transverse  section  is  (6  inc.  x 2^  inc.  ~)  is  square  inches.  Then  11*5  feet  mean  diam.  x 
15  square  inches  =:  172*5  -r-  4.5*54  = 8*765  cuIac  feet  of  cast  iron  in  the  rim. 

Sliding  Rule,  CA  Mean  diameter  feet.  Content  cubic  feet.  ^ ll'5feet-  37ecu.ft. 

slide  inverted.  ^ ^ Area  square  inches.  -15*84  divisor.  q 15  squ.  iuc7  45*64  div. 

Note.  The  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  mean  diameter  of  the  rim  in  feet,  by  the 
area  of  its  transverse  section  in  square  inches,  represents  the  number  of  masses  of  one  inch  scpiare 
and  3*1410  feet  long,  that  the  rim  contains.  The  divisor  45-84  is  the  number  such  masse.s 
that  are  contained  in  a cubic  foot:  thus  144  (square  iuches  in  a Mjuare  foot)  ^ 3*14i6  (the  cir- 
eumfcrence  of  a circle  whose  diameter  is  I ) = 45  6367. 

Again,  228*10  of  such  masses  of  cast  iron  weigh  one  ton,  of  2240  pounds  avoirdupois ; because 
a cubic  foot  of  cast  iron  weighs  450  pounds ; and  (2240  lbs.  *4-  450  lbs.  —)  i 978  cubic  feet  of  cast 
iron  weigh  a too  ; whence  4 078  x 4.5*64  = 228*16. 

Lastly,  each  mass  of  cast  iron  of  one  inch  square,  and  3l4io  feet  long,  weighs  9-817  pounds; 
for  a square  inch  foot  of  cast  iron  weighs  (450  IIm.  -r-  144  =)  3^  pounds;  and  3*1416  x 3.135  ss 
9'6175.  From  these  data  the  following  rules  are  derived. 

To  fnd  the  voetght  of  cast  iron  in  the  rim  a jSy-tcAre/,  in  tons  of  jtound*  each. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  mean  diameter  of  the  rim  in  feet,  by  the  area  its  transverse  section  in 
square  inches,  and  divide  the  prtiduct  by  ‘228-16  ; the  quotient  is  the  weight  the  rim  in  tons. 

Example.  Mean  diameter  of  rim  1 1^  feet  x 15  squ.  inc.  area  = 172-5  -t-  228*16  ss  *756  of  a 
too,  is  the  weight  of  the  rim. 

Sliding  Rule,  (A  Mean  diameter  feet.  Weight  in  tons.  A 1 1*5  feel.  *756  tons. 

slide  inverted.  ( ^ Area  ^uarc  inches.  22H  divisor.  ^ ISsq.in.  228  divi. 

To  Jmd  the  weight  tf  cad  iron  in  the  rim  of  a fy-xcheet,  in  pounds  atoirdupois. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  mean  diameter  of  the  rim  in  feet,  oy  the  area  of  its  transverse  section  in 
square  inches,  and  multiply  the  product  by  9*817  lbs. ; the  product  is  the  weight  of  the  riro  in  pounds. 

E.xampU.  Mean  diameter  of  the  rim  11 1 feet  x 15  square  inches  area  = 172*5  x 9*817  = 
1693*4  pounds  weight  of  iron  in  the  rim. 

Sliding  Rule,  C A Mean  diameter  feet.  Weight  in  pounds.  A U*5feet.  1693. lbs, 

rule  inverted.  I ^ Area  square  inches.  ^ *loi8  divisor.  ' ^ 15squ.iuc.  *1018  du. 


(a)  This  is  not  matbcmaiically  correct,  but  it  is  sufRciently  exact  for  all  cases  of  fly-wheels, 
because  the  depth  of  the  rim  is  only  a small  projKirtion  of  the  outside  diameter.  The  true  method 
would  bo  to  find  the  area  of  the  internal  circle  of  the  rim  in  square  feet,  and  to  deduct  it  from  the 
area  of  the  external  circle  in  square  feet;  the  dilfcrence  between  them  would  be  the e.xact  area  of 
the  rim  in  square  feet,  which  being  multiplied  by  the  thickness  of  the  rim,  In  decimal-s  of  a fur>t,  the 
product  would  give  the  true  content  of  the  rim  in  cubic  feet  (see  an  example,  p.  414).  The  areas 
of  the  circles  may  be  found  by  inspection  in  the  tabic  for  that  purixise.  p.  552. 
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Noif.  The  slidiof  rule  requires  a dirisor  iDsteftd  of  a multiplier,  therefore  we  must  take  the 
reciprocal  of  9 6170,  nx.  '10166  for  that  dirisor. 

Proof  if  the  ahote  examplct.  As  the  rim  contmns  3'763  aibic  feet,  it  must  wei^h  (3'763  x 
430  Ibs.s)  1693*35  pounds,  which  (-^2240  lbs.  in  a too)  is  equal  to  *766  of  a too. 

In  modem  Kteam-engines  the  fly-wheel  is  flxed  upon  the  axis  of  the  crank, 
and  will  commonly  bo  found  to  have  rather  less  energy  than  is  directed  by  the  pre- 
ceding rule  (see  p.  GK)).  Tlie  energy  is  usually  three  times  the  power  exerted 
in  each  half  stroke,  therefore  (3  X 858  000=)  574  000  is  the  multiplier  which 

must  be  used  in  that  rule,  to  correspond  with  the  modern  practice;  or,  in  even 
numbers,  *2  600000,  and  then  the  gage  point  for  the  sliding  rule  will  be  510. 
The  former  rule  is  preferable  for  all  cases,  but  the  difference  is  not  considerable. 


Exumplf.  \V"hen  the  fly-wheel  of  the  30  horse-enfine  ia  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  crank,  it  must 
make  1 9 revolutions  per  minute ; its  diameter  to  the  centre  of  the  rim  is  20  feet.  Then  20  ft.  dia  X 
19  rerol.  = 380,  which  squared  is  144  400  for  the  divisor.  And  30  HP^  19  strokes  » 1*679  x 
8 600  000=4  105  400 ; which,  divided  by  144  400,  pres  28-49  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron  for  the  rim  of  the 
fly.whee).  The  wheel  is  21  feet  diameter  outside,  and  the  rim  12  inches  by  5^  inches  = 65  square 
inches  section,  and  contains  28  76  cubic  feet. 


Sliding  RhU,  EsampU.  |C  Rim  28  ..  cub,  ft  «a.t  iron 


(30  HP -r  1 9 Strokes  =)  1*66. 
^20  ft-  dia.  X 19  rcTol.  =a  ) 380. 


Amotker  Example.  If  the  fly-wheel  of  the  53  horse-eofioe  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  crank,  it  must 
make  17^  revolutions  per  minute ; the  diameter  to  the  middle  of  the  rim  is  23  feet.  Then  23  x 17*6 
=492-6,  the  square  of  which  is  162  006  for  the  divisor.  And  53  HP  ^17*6  strokes  = 3 096  x 
2600000  = 7 872  BOO,  which  •+■  162  006  = 48-61  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron  in  the  rim.  The  rim  really 
is  12  inches  by  8 inches  = 96  square  inches  of  cross  section,  and  contains  4817  cubic  feet. 


Sliding  RhU^  Example. 


/ C rim  48  6 cub,  ft.  of  ca.st  iron  (53  HP  -r  17  6 strokes  =)  3*03. 
ID  51  (23ft.  dia.  X 17*6 revul.  =) 402*6. 


When  the  fly-wheel  is  placed  upon  the  axis  of  the  crank,  the  rim  requires  to 
be  very  heavy,  and  tlie  weight  of  the  anus  is  not  above  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the 
rim,  or  sometimes  only  one  third.  In  such  eases  the  energy  of  the  arms  will  be 
one  eighth,  or  one  twelfth  of  the  energy  of  the  rim  (sec  p.  641). 

In  modem  engines  the  fly-wheel  is  made  with  a strong  centre  piece,  or  cir- 
cular plate  like  a wheel,  which  is  flxed  upon  the  axis,  and  it  has  six  or  eight  cells, 
formed  in  its  flat  face,  to  receive  the  ends  of  as  many  arms,  which  are  well  fitted 
into  those  cells  or  sockets,  and  arc  held  fast  in  them  by  three  or  four  strong  screw 
Imits,  which  pass  through  each  ami,  and  through  the  flat  circular  plate.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  amis  are  made  with  projecting  palms,  formed  to  fit  into  recesses  in 
the  rim,  which  is  made  in  six  or  eiglit  segments,  and  they  are  united  together  by 
the  projecting  parts  at  the  end  of  each  ami,  which  cross  the  joints  of  the  segments, 
and  arc  fastened  to  them  by  three  screw  bolts  through  each  end  of  each  segment. 


General  uiservation  respecting  the  Rules,  contained  in  Chapter  VIII.,  for  calcu- 
lutingthe  Dimensions  for  the  parts  qfMr.lf'atfs  Rotative  Steam-Engines. 

When  the  power  of  the  engine  is  made  a term  of  the  calculation,  it  is  supposed 
that  it  is  correctly  stated  in  horse-power,  according  to  Mr.  Watt’s  scale,  sec 
p.  574,  which  allows  S3  cubic  feet  of  steam  per  minute  to  each  horse-power.  To 
avoid  any  uncertainty  on  this  head,  some  of  the  rules  proceed  according  to  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  its  piston,  instead  of 
the  horse-power. 

^Vhcn  these  mies  arc  to  be  applied  to  engines  for  pumping  water,  the  load  upon 
the  piston  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  horse-power  ^culated  according  to 
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the  rule  in  p.  440.  Ifthe  engine  operates  by  expanding  the  steam  in  the  cylinder, 
then  the  power  exerted  during  tlie  expansion  (see  p.  S67)  must  not  be  included  in 
that  expression  of  the  power  which  is  used  as  a term  for  calculation  in  the  rules  ; 
because  that  power  is  obtained  without  any  additional  expenditure  of  steam. 

The  rules  are  adapted  to  give  the  proper  proportions  to  all  the  diiTerent  parts, 
when  the  engine  is  loaded  with  its  proper  resistance  of  (i'94  lbs.  per  square  inch 
of  the  piston,  and  moves  with  its  proper  speed,  so  as  actually  to  exert  the  power  at 
which  it  is  rated.  If  the  engine  is  more  or  less  loaded,  then  those  proportions 
will  not  be  quite  exact.  In  those  rules  which  relate  to  the  performance  of  the  engine, 
the  power  actually  exerted  by  it  may  be  substituted  in  the  calculations,  for  the 
power  at  which  the  engine  is  rated.  But  those  rules  which  give  the  proportion  of 
the  parts  of  the  machine,  should  be  calculated  according  to  the  power  at  which  the 
engine  is  rated,  because  that  is  the  power  with  which  it  will  work  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  which  it  is  expected  that  it  will  exert,  on  an  average  of  all  the  cir> 
cumstances  (a). 

The  cast  and  wrought  iron  used  in  steam-engines,  should  be  of  the  best  quality, 
and  carefully  manufactured  ; materials  of  an  inferior  quality  have  been  sometimes 
used  in  engine-work,  and  an  increase  of  dimensions  allowed  beyond  the  established 

firoportions,  to  eompensate  for  the  deficiency ; but  that  is  a bad  system,  for  it 
oads  the  working  parts  with  unnecessary  weight,  and  yet  they  may  be  liable  to 
break,  because  inferior  metal  is  subject  to  internal  defects,  of  which  the  extent 
cannot  be  known. 

It  is  a common  practice  with  some  engineers,  to  make  the  parts  of  steam-engines 
much  stronger  than  Mr.  Watt’s  dimensions,  but  if  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship are  good,  this  is  not  at  all  necessary ; for  the  force  exerted  by  the  piston  can 
never  be  sufficient  to  occasion  injurious  strains  on  the  parts,  if  they  are  propor- 
tioned according  to  the  preceding  rules,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  en- 
gine being  suddenly  stopjied,  when  it  is  in  rapid  motion,  by  retaining  the  steam 
within  the  cylinder  accidentally  (sec  p.  4(kJ).  It  is  better  to  apply  a preven- 
tion to  guard  against  such  an  occurrence,  as  is  recommended  in  p.  527,  than  to 
give  increased  strength  with  a view  of  resisting  the  strain. 

(d)  The  mode  by  which  the  rules  contaiiied  in  this  chapter  hare  been  formed,  has  been  alreadr 
etated,  note.  p.  .132.  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add.  that,  in  prinn'  them  to  the  profesaiun,  the  author 
feels  confidence  that  they  arc  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  Mr.  U’att  fulloweil  in  his  practice, 
because  they  have  been  formed  from  a very  exten.sive  scries  of  obserrations  made  during  a course  of 
twenty  years,  upon  steam-engines  of  which  many  were  constructed  under  Mr.  Watt’s  own  superin- 
teitdeoGe;  and  the  rules  hare  been  adapted  so  as  to  give  results  which  correspond  equally  well  with 
all  aiaes  of  engines,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest. 

'The  notes  and  calculations  which  have  been  used  in  the  formation  of  these  rules,  are  very  rolu- 
minous,  but  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  give  more  than  one  example  for  each  rule.  Tliitse  examples 
are  in  all  cases  taken  from  some  real  specimen  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt’s  practice,  which  was 
found  to  correspond  nearly  witli  the  rule.  A great  number  of  similar  examples  of  different  aiaes, 
have  been  used  to  obtain  tiic  ntic  in  every*  case,  and  although  many  of  those  examples  vary  from  the 
rule,  the  variations  are  nut  so  great  as  to  be  of  any  importance  in  practice,  and  they  arc  aa  often  above 
aa  below  the  result  given  by  the  rule;  they  arc  such  variations  as  might  he  expeett^  to  arise  from  the 
ruleb  not  being  rigorously  observed  in  practice. 

Thcjitinciplesof  all  the  most  important  proportions  ujwn  which  the  rules  depend,  have  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  communication  from  Mr.  VVatt  himself  to  the  author,  and  are  really  those  which 
he  followed.  At  the  time  the  author  first  became  acquainteti  with  Mr.  Watt,  he  had  been  scvenil 
vears  in  retirement  from  business,  and  minute  details  were  not  his  favourite  subjects  of  conversation, 
Init  only  general  principles;  be  himself  slates,  in  the  introduction  to  his  revision  of  Dr.  Robison’s 
article,  '’Steam  Engine,”  that  the  subject  of  steam  and  steam-engines  had  been  almost  dismissed 
from  his  mind,  for  many  years  previous  to  his  undertaking  that  revision  (in  131*1);  in  which,  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  he  did  not  attempt  to  render  it  a complete  history  of  the  steam-engine, 
or  even  to  give  a dctaileil  account  of  bis  own  impruveiiients  upon  it,  but  he  only  intended  to  make  a 
commentary  upon  his  friend's  work. 
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Engines  for  steam  vessels  which  navigate  tlie  sea,  being  exposed  to  great  vio- 
lence in  rough  weather,  are  provided  with  loaded  safety-valves  at  the  top  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  to  permit  the  escape  of  any  water  which  may  boil  over 
into  the  cylinder,  and  they  will  not  allow  the  steam  to  be  retained  within  the 
cylinder,  beyond  a certain  elasticity.  These  safety-valves  were  brought  into  use  by 
Mr.  Field  ; and  if  they  were  generally  applied  to  all  engines  which  have  fly-wheels, 
the  breaking  of  engines  would  become  a very  rare  occurrence. 

If,  for  any  particular  reasons,  it  is  Judged  expedient  to  give  greater  strength  to 
the  parts  of  any  steam-engine,  the  dimensions  may  be  calculated  with  the 
preceding  rules,  by  adapting  them  to  a larger  cylinder  than  that  which  is 
actually  used.  For  instance,  if  the  strength  of  the  parts  for  a 30  horse-engine  are 
calculated  for  a,  cylinder  30^  inches  diameter,  and  the  engine  is  set  to  woik  with  a 
cylinder  of  ii&i  inches  diameter,  then  those  parts  will  have  one  fifth  more 
strength  than  is  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  preceding  rules.  This  method  may 
be  followed  in  cases  where  it  is  thought  probable  that  it  will  be  required,  at  some 
future  period,  to  apply  a larger  cylinder  to  the  engine. 


CONCLUSION  respecting  MR.  WATT’S  INVENTIONS. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  Mr.  Watt’s  steam-engine  through  various 
progressive  stages  of  improvement,  during  a period  of  about  thirty-live  ycare,  from 
17()'5  to  IStXJ } in  all  which  time  he  appears  to  have  been  attaining  increased  per- 
fection m his  engines.  The  first  nine  years,  from  1765  to  1774,  were  sjient  in 
completing  the  invention  of  the  single  engine  for  pumping  water,  before  he  left 
■Scotland,  (see  p.  310  to  318);  he  then  joined  Mr.  Boulton,  and  passed  the  next 
ten  years,  from  1774  to  1781,  in  perfecting  the  details  of  the  construction  of  that 
kind  of  engine,  and  in  applying  it  to  use  for  mines,  on  a very  extensive  scale,  and 
in  the  application  of  the  expansion  principle,  (see  p.  320  to  383). 

It  appears  that,  during  the  last  mentioned  period,  he  had  also  settled  the  in- 
vention of  the  double  rotative  engine  for  mills,  in  his  own  mind  ; he  reduced  it  to 
practice,  and  applied  it  to  a very  great  extent,  and  perfected  the  details  of  its  con- 
struction during  the  next  ten  years,  from  1784  to  1798,  (see  p.  134  to  530). 
The  remaining  seven  years  of  this  distinguished  career,  was  occupied  in  active 
superintendence  of  the  very  extensive  business  which  had  then  arisen  in  manufac- 
turing his  steam-engines  at  .Soho,  and  in  systematizing  that  business  (a)  by  forming 


(d)  Afl  B |rart  of  that  system  uf  biuiness,  in  addition  to  the  application  of  the  slicliaf  rule,  (see  chap, 
rii.)  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  methiMl  which  Mr.  Watt  inventea,  of  copyinff  manuscript  writing,  by 
transferring  or  printing  off  a part  of  the  ink  u|mjiu  wet  paper;  this  was  first  adopted  aM>ut  1780,  by 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  for  their  office  at  &ho,  ana  it  has  since  become  a very  general  practice  in 
merchants'  counting-houses.  Mr.  Watt  took  out  a patent  in  1780,  for  his  new  method  of  copying 
letters  and  other  writinn.  The  specification  U printed  in  the  first  series  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  13,  and  the  following  extract  will  explain  the  method  very  dearly: 

'*T)ie  letter  or  other  writing  that  is  intended  to  be  copied,  is  written  with  a kind  of  ink  which 
is  partly  soluble  in  water,  and  then  a copy  of  that  writing  is  taken  or  printed  off  upon  tbtu  paper 
which  ouutaiiis  no  sixe,  or  not  so  much  as  would  make  it  fit  or  writing  upon;  this  thin  paper  being 
cut  into  leaves  of  the  same  slae  and  shajie  as  the  original  writing,  is  wetteil  with  water,  or  with 
a weak  solution  of  gall  nuts,  by  means  of  a sponge,  or  brush,  or  by  dipping ; and  the  wetted  paper  is 
folded  between  two  thick  uusiaed  spongy  papers,  or  two  cloths,  which  arc  pressed  lightly  together  by 
laying  a flat  board  upon  them,  in  order  that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  be  absorbed  from  ibe  tbiu 
]iaper. 
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a scale  for  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  engines  of  all  sizes,  and  also  in 
applying  the  rotative  engines  to  new  purposes  in  manufactories,  (see  p.  531 
to  64.5). 

In  all  these  points  Mr.  Watt  was  most  ably  seconded  by  his  associate, 
Mr.  Boulton,  who,  with  his  assistants,  undertook  the  details  of  directing  the  ma- 
nufacture of  a nximber  of  copies  after  every  original  engine  which  Mr.  W att  pro- 
duced, leaving  him  a great  share  of  leisure  to  devise  further  improvements.  It 
was  their  practice  to  continue  to  construct  their  engines  according  to  the  most 
approved  model  for  a long  time  together,  without  introducing  any  of  those 
alterations  or  improvements  upon  which  Mr.  Watt  was  continually  occupied,  until 
he  had  very  maturely  settled  the  details  of  an  improved  engine ; it  was  then 
adopted  for  a new  model,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  follow'ed,  until  sgmething  better 
was  quite  arranged.  By  this  means  they  secured  themselves  against  failures  in  the 
application  of  their  new  plans;  for,  in  reality,  they  were  not  new  to  themselves, 
as  they  had  arranged  them  for  a long  time  in  their  own  minds,  and  proved 
them  by  experiments,  before  they  attempted  to  put  them  in  practice. 


A leaf  of  the  thin  paper,  after  being  thus  moistened  and  presaed,  is  spread  orer  the  surface  of 
the  paper  containing  the  writing  which  is  to  be  copied,  so  that  one  side  of  the  thin  wet  paper  will  be 
iu  contact  with  the  ink  of  that  writing,  and  a leaf  of  clean  writing  |>aper  is  applied  to  the  other  side 
of  the  thin  paper.  The  three  papers  are  then  placed  upon  the  hoard  of  a commcHi  rolling  press, 
such  as  is  usm  for  printing  iropretsions  from  engraved  copper-plates ; and  the  papers  are  forcibly^ 
pressed  together,  by  rolling  them  through  between  the  rollers  of  that  press,  twice  or  more'times,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  practised  for  copper-plate  printing.  That  pressure  will  cause  part  of  the  ink  of 
the  original  writing  to  be  absorbed  by  the  thin  wet  paper,  so  as  to  penetrate  through  the  same  ; and 
4'oiisequcntly,  when  the  thin  paper  is  r«movc<l  from  the  original  writing,  an  exact  copy  of  that  writing, 
more  or  less  faint,  will  appear  upon  both  sides  of  the  thin  paper ; the  side  which  was  in  contact  witli 
the  original  writing  will  eshibit  the  copy  in  a reverse  order,  but  on  the  opposite  side  the  o>py  will  be 
in  the  pro|)er  order  and  direction  of  the  lines,  exactly  the  same  as  the  original  writing ; h(N:ause  the 
wet  paper,  by  its  thinness  and  spongy  quality,  allows  the  ink  which  it  absorbs  from  the  original 
writing,  to  penetrate  quite  tlirough  its  substance.  Instead  of  a rolling  press,  a screw  press  may  be 
used  to  take  the  impression. 

“ If  tbc  original  writing  is  in  strong  characters,  with  a suficieocy  nf  ink,  three  or  four  successive 
copies  may  be  Uken  off,  upon  as  many  thin  papers,  and  will  all  be  very  legible  j but  when  only  one 
copy  is  taken,  the  writing  upon  it  w ill  appear  very  black ; and  the  original  will  not  be  at  all  in- 
jured by  the  operation.  Copies  of  writings  thus  taken  on  thin  paper,  are  even  more  authentic 
documents  than  the  originals,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  writing ; fur  as 
the  ink  penetrates  quite  through  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  it  cannot  be  erased  ; and  as  the  unsixed 
paper  will  not  bear  ink,  no  additions  can  be  made.  Hence  it  would  be  a good  practice  to  make 
transferred  copies  on  thin  paper,  fur  bills  of  exchange,  and  letters  of  credit,  the  writer  kcejiiog  or 
destroying  the  original;  also  for  wills,  and  other  writings  of  importance. 

**  The  ink  is  prepared  as  follows To  four  quarts,  ale  measure  (70^  cubic  inches  each)  of  spring 
water,  put  one  pounn  and  a half  (avoirdupois)  of  Aleppo  gall  nuts,  half  a pound  of  green  vitriol  or 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron),  half  a pound  of  gum-arabic,  aud  a quarter  of  a pound  of  roach  allum. 
Pound  the  solid  ingre<ltentR,  and  infuse  them  in  the  w.'iter  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  diiringwhich 
time  the  liquor  should  be  freiiueiitly  shaken,  then  strain  it  through  a linen  doth,  and  keep  it  in  bot- 
tles closely  corked,  till  wanted  for  use. 

**  The  astringent  liquor  which  is  recommended  instead  of  water,  to  moisten  the  thin  paper,  is  pre- 
pared as  follows:  In  two  pounds  iff  distilled  vinegar,  dissolve  one  ounce  of  the  sedative  salt  of  borax, 
and  add  four  ounces  of  calcincil  oyster-shells,  carefully  se|Kirated  from  their  brown  crust,  so  as  to 
leave  only  the  white  part;  shake  the  mixture  frequently,  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  allow: 
it  to  stand  and  deposit  its  sediment;  after  this,  decant  the  dear  liquor,  and  filter  it  through  unsised 
paper  into  a glass  vessel.  To  this  Sidution  add  two  ounces  of  the  beat  blue  Aleppo  gall  nuts  bruised, 
and  keep  the  liquor  in  a warm  place  during  twenty-four  hours,  shaking  it  frequently ; then  filter  the 
liquor  again  through  unsised  pajier,  and  afterwards  add  one  quart,  ale  measure,  of  pure  water ; it  must 
t!.en  stand  quiet  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  it  becomes  turbid,  it  must  be  altered  again,  after 
which  it  w-ill  be  fit  fur  use. 
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In  consequence  of  this  cautious  mode  of  procedure,  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt  so  completely  acmiireil  the  confidence  of  manufacturers  and  others  who  re- 
quired steam-engines,  that  whatever  they  proposed  to  undertake  was  commonly 
adopted  by  their  employers,  without  fartner  inquiry,  in  the  full  assurance  of 
attaining  the  proposed  object.  Mr.  Rennie  was  continually  associated  with  them 
in  all  applications  of  steam-engines  to  public  works,  and  his  assistance  and  con- 
currence in  their  plans,  tended  to  increase  their  reputation. 

The  monopoly  which  was  secured  to  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  for  so  long  a 
period,  by  the  prolongation  of  Mr.  Watt’s  original  patent,  proved  a great  advantage, 
independently  of  the  pecuniary  profit  that  it  secured  to  them  ; for  by  concentrating 
the  business  in  their  hands,  they  always  had  orders  for  a sufficient  number  of  engines 
of  the  same  kind,  to  enable  them  to  arrange  their  manufactory  upon  system,  with  a 
great  division  of  labour,  whereby  all  their  workmen  acquired  dexterity  from  con- 
tinual repetition  of  the  same  work  ; and  the  work  was  better  executed,  at  a less  ex- 
pense than  if  they  had  made  fewer  engines. 

At  the  same  time  by  the  prohibition  of  the  patent,  Messrs.  Boultou  and 
Watt  were  subjected  to  much  jealousy  from  a number  of  persons  whose  situation 
led  them  to  think  of  making  steam-engines,  but  who  were  restricted  by  the  patent 
from  making  any  engines  on  Mr.  Watt’s  principle ; their  practice  was  thus  confined 
to  the  construction  of  Newcomen’s  engines,  whilst  the  great  su[>eriority  of  .Mr. 
Watt’s  engines  for  most  purposes  of  manufactories,  occasioned  a greater  demand  I'or 
them,  than  for  atmospheric  engines  ; hence,  continual  attempts  were  made  to  evade 
the  patent  right,  and  many  engines  were  constructed  with  part  of  Mr.  Watt’s  im- 
provements combined  with  the  common  form  of  Newcomen’s.  As  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt  never  neglected  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  the  makers  of  all 
such  engines,  they  were  commonly  stopped  at  the  commcnceineut  of  their  career, 
without  venturing  the  result  of  a trial  at  law.  In  the  two  instances  their  right  was 
tried,  and  they  obtained  verdicts  in  their  favour ; their  patent  right  was  after- 
wards considered  as  valid,  and  all  those  who  hatl  made  engines  containing  any  part 
of  Mr.  M'att’s  improvements,  were  compelled  by  the  patentees  to  pay  them  for 
licenses  to  work  such  engines. 

In  179.5,  Messrs.  Boulton  and  M’att  brought  an  action  against  a Mr.  Bull, 
for  an  infringement  of  the  patent,  and  it  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
at  Westminster.  The  engine  which  formed  the  subject  of  this  action,  was  set 


The  thin  paper  may  be  prc|iared  hr  impregnating  it  with  this  liquid,  and  drying  it  again ; 
when  it  is  a/terwards  wanted  for  copying,  it  may  l«  wetted  with  water.  Or  the  thin  pajier  may  be 
wetted  with  this  liquid  instead  of  water,  and  it  will  render  the  transferred  writing  Idaeker  than  u hen 
water  alone  is  used;  although  in  most  cases  water  will  be  sufficient.*' 

A great  number  of  Mr.  Watt’s  copying  presses  were  made  at  .Soho,  and  sold  uuder  this  patent ; 
they  answer  the  purpose  of  letter-copying  extremely  well.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  one  astmng  rolling 
press  with  large  rollers  proper  for  an  office,  and  sufficiently  large  to  copy  drawings  and  plans.  The 
other  is  a compact  rolling  press  and  apjmralus  for  copying  letters,  included  within  a portable 
writing  desk,  containing  every  other  convenience  for  writing,  and  which  folds  up  into  a moderate 
compass  fur  travelling.  - 

This  methorl  of  copying  was  brought  to  such  perfection  in  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  s office  at 
Soho,  that  it  was  uoiversally  employed  to  retain  exact  copies  of  all  letters,  plans,  and  drawings,  which 
were  sent  out  as  directions  to  their  workmen  fur  fixing  their  steam-engines.  This  system  of  business 
ensbleil  them  with  very  little  trouble,  and  without  any  delay,  to  have  a precise  knowleilge  of 
every  particular  of-all  the  distant  worka  which  were  going  on  ; and  thus  tended  to  avoid  mis- 
takes in  their  orders,  snd  in  fitting  the  work  exactly  to  the  places.  For  drawings,  thick  drawing 
paper  properly  sised,  maybe  used  to  receive  the  copies,  instead  of  thin  paper;  hecaus*  it  is  not 
material  whether  a drawing  is  reversed  or  not.  Mr.  Smeaton  had  one  of  Mr.  Watt’s  copying 
presses,  which  he  used  to  copy  his  letters  and  drawings  during  the  latter  years  of  his  practice. 
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up  by  Mr.  Bull,  at  Oatfield  Copper  mine  in  Cornwall.  The  cylinder,  valves, 
and  working  gear,  were  on  the  usual  construction  of  Mr.  Watt’s  single  engine 
(see  Plate  X.)  ; but  the  cylinder  was  inverted,  and  placed  over  the  pit,  the  pump-rod 
teing  attached  immediately  to  the  piston-rod.  The  air-pump  ana  condenser  were 
the  same  as  Mr.  Watt’s,  but  were  not  inverted. 

This  was  such  a complete  adoption  of  Mr.  Watt’s  apparatus,  as  to  admit  of 
no  defence,  on  the  ground  of  dissimilarity ; and  accordingly,  the  validity  of  his 
patent  was  contested  on  the  ground  of  informality  in  the  terms  of  the  patent, 
which  states  the  invention  to  be  a method  of  working,  and  not  a new  invented 
machine ; but  the  act  of  ])arliamcnt  for  prolonging  the  term,  states  the  patent  to 
be  for  certain  engines.  It  was  also  objected,  that  the  specification  does  not  con- 
tain sufficient  instructions  to  enable  any  person  to  construct  an  improved  engine. 

The  case  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  was  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
many  distinguished  artists,  and  men  of  science  ; w ho  stated  that  they  understood 
the  specification,  and  could  have  made  an  improved  engine  without  any  farther 
instructions.  The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  the  patentees  ; but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  to  decide,  whether  the  patent  was 
good  in  law,  and  continued  in  force  by  the  act  of  parliament,  and  whether  the 
specification  was  sufficient  in  point  of  law,  to  support  the  patent.  The  case  was 
argued  twice  before  the  judges.  Exceptions  were  made  to  the  title  of  the  patent, 
which  is  for  a new  invented  method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam  and  fuel 
in  fire  engines  ; also  to  the  specification,  because  no  particular  engine  is  described 
in  it,  but  only  a bare  enunciation  of  principles.  It  was  contended  that  mere 

Erinciples  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a patent ; and  that  the  specification  ought  to 
Bve  described  the  method  whereby  the  engine  could  be  constructed,  so  as  to  save 
the  greatest  quantity  of  fuel  which  it  is  known  to  be  capable  of  saving,  and  which 
in  fact  it  docs  save,  when  used  by  the  inventor. 

nie  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  and  Judge  Rooke,  considered  the  objections 
as  merely  formal,  and  that  they  did  not  affect  tlie  suh.stantial  merits  of  the  patentee, 
who  ought  to  be  protected  on  account  of  the  great  ini))ortance  of  his  improve- 
ments ; but  two  other  Judges,  Buller  and  Heath,  gave  weight  to  the  formal  ob- 
jections, and  the  court  being  equally  divided,  no  judgment  was  given.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  considered  by  their  adversaries  as  a sort  of  defeat,  and  in  conse- 
quence several  other  infringements  on  the  patent  were  begun  in  various  quarters, 
and  the  patentees  commenced  as  many  proceedings  against  them  (a). 

In  1799,  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  brought  an  action  against  Messrs.  Horn- 
blower  and  Maberly  for  infringement  of  Mr.  Watt’s  ]>atent ; it  was  tried  in  the 
Court  of  f'ommon  Picas,  and  a verditft  given  in  favour  of  the  patentees.  The 
engines  which  were  the  ground  of  this  complaint,  were  made  by  Air.  Hornblowcr 
for  different  manufactories,  and  for  winding  up  coals  at  collieries.  The  principal 
instance  was  an  engine  set  up  at  Messrs.  Meux’s  brewery  in  London,  in  1799 ; it 
had  two  single  acting  cylinders,  with  their  separate  condensing  apparatus ; but 
they  were  so  combined  as  to  produce  a double  action  to  turn  the  crank  and  fly- 
wheel. The  proceedings  on  tnis  trial  were  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  former,  and 
a similar  rase  was  rcscrvetl  for  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  ; but  in  this  instance 
the  Lord  Chief  .Justice  Kenyon,  and  the  Judges,  Ashurst,  Grose,  and  I..aw  rcnce, 
were  unanimous  in  supporting  the  patent  against  the  formal  objections  (A). 

(«)  It  was  stated  in  the  prweedings  on  tliesc  trials,  that  on  the  5tli  September,  1777,  Mr.  Watt 
aaaippted  two-thirda  of  hia  jiatent  right  to  Mr.  Boulton,  for  the  remainder  of  the  prolongetl  term. 

{b)  Judge  Aahiirat  gave  the  foliouing  opinion.  Every  new  invention  ia  of  importance  to  the 
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This  was  a more  liberal  construction  of  patent  rights  than  has  been  usually 
evinced  in  courts  oflaw,  where  the  judges  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise  a very 
rigid  severity  towards  patentees.  There  is  no  specific  law  to  secure  to  inventors 
a property  in  their  inventions,  but  patents  are  wanted  according  to  a remnant 
of  an  ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown,  whereby  the  king  formerly  gave  exclusive 
privileges  and  monopolies  to  individuals,  to  exercise  particular  trades.  These  grants 
became  so  multiplied  at  the  time  when  commerce  began  to  extend  itself,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  they  proved  an  intolerable 
grievance  to  her  subjects,  and  complaints  were  made  in  parliament  ; in  consequence 
the  queen  revoked  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  patents  then  existing ; but  as  the 
evil  still  continued,  several  successive  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  patent  grants,  and  finally  they  were  all  declared  void  by  the  statute 
of  monopolies,  which  was  enacted  in  the  21st  year  of  king  James  the  First. 

In  this  act  an  exception  is  made,  of  letters  patent  granted  for  the  term  of  four- 
teen years,  “ for  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  manner  of  new  manufactures 
“ within  this  realm,  to  the  true  and  first  inventor  and  inventors  of  such  manu- 
“ facturcs,  which  others  at  the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent,  and  grants,  shall 
“ not  use,  so  as  also  they  bo  not  contrary  to  Taw,  nor  mischievous  to  the  state,  by 
“ raising  the  prices  of  commodities  at  home,  or  hurt  of  trade,  or  generally  incon- 
"^^venient.” 

Hence,  the  rights  of  inventors  arc  only  held  by  sufferance,  and  the  terms  of 
this  exception  leave  them  subject  to  inquiry  into  the  merits  and  public  utility  of 
their  inventions.  In  the  early  stages  of  a new  invention,  this  must  be  a matter  of 
opinion,  and  courts  of  law,  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  are 
liable  to  receive  very  erroneous  impressions  respecting  inventions,  from  the  con- 
tending testimony  of  witnesses  prejudiced  against  a patent,  and  that  of  sanguine 
cnthu.iiasts  in  its  favour;  independently  of  interested  evidence  on  cither  side. 
Many  decisions  upon  patent  rights  have  been  very  unjust  from  this  cause,  and  a 
well  defined  law,  of  the  right  of  property  that  an  inventor  may  have  in  his  own 
productions,  is  exceedingly  wanted.  Patents  should  not  be  granted  at  all,  except  a 
strong  case  of  novelty,  merit,  and  public  utility,  is  previously  made  out  before  a 
tribunal  of  competent  judges,  and  the  results  should  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 
'I'hc  patentee  should  also  be  called  upon  to  publish  exact  specifications  of  all  the 
improvements  he  may  make  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  during  the  term  of  his 
patent,  with  detailed  instructions  for  practising  the  invention  in  its  greatest  per- 
fection. If  this  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Watt,  much  valuable  know- 
ledge would  have  been  disseminated,  which  would  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
extension  of  his  improvements  affer  the  expiration  of  his  patent. 

Mr.  Watt’s  onginol  speciheation  was  necessarily  very  imperfect,  because  it 
was  made  at  the  time  when  he  had  not  perfected  his  engine ; but  when  parliament 
granted  him  an  extension  of  the  term,  itought  to  have  been  on  condition,  that  he 
should  instruct  the  public  as  far  as  he  was  then  able  to  do.  According  to  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  courts  oflaw  in  other  cases,  Mr.  Watt's  patent  ought  to 
have  been  annulled,  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  specification,  which  is  a scries  of  defi- 
nitions of  principles  of  action,  without  any  description  of  the  means  of  carrying  them 
into  effect.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  tills  specification  had  not  been  suppoiied  by 

wealth  and  convenience  of  the  public ; and  when  thc^'  are  cojo^ng  the  fruits  of  a useful  discovery, 
it  vrtmld  be  hard  on  the  inventor  to  deprive  him  of  hia  reward.  The  jury  have  found  that  the  in* 
renter  has  sufficiently  described  the  nature  of  his  invention  by  his  speciheation,  and  1 think  he  U,  in 

IKjint  of  law,  as  well  as  justice,  entitled  to  the  benefit  which  was  intended  to  be  conferred  on  him 
>y  the  patent,  and  by  the  act  of  parliament. 
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the  testimony  of  many  scientific  artists,  who  stated  that  it  was  sufficient  in  their 
opinion,  and  if  the  merit  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engine  had  not  been  so  universally  allowed 
at  the  time  of  those  trials,  as  to  have  obtained  a leaning  in  his  favour,  his  right  could 
not  have  been  established,  as  a mere  question  of  law,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  in  other  similar  cases. 

Extent  of  Mr.  Watt's  invention  in  perfecting  the  Steam-engine. 

The  first  notion  of  a steam-engine  with  a cylinder  and  piston,  which  was 
given  by  Papin  in  16!)0  (see  p.  97).  was  very  imperfect  and  impracticable ; he 
proposed  to  produce  the  steam  from  water  which  was  contained  within  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder,  by  applying  fire  at  the  outside,  beneath  the  bottom  of  it ; 
and  then  he  expected  to  obtain  the  condensation  of  that  steam,  by  the  coldness  of 
the  surrounding  air ; hence  his  cylinder  was  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a boiler,  as 
well  as  to  receive  the  piston,  and  the  steam  was  also  to  be  condensed  in  the  same 
cylinder. 

This  project  was  realised  by  Newcomen  in  1712,  who  succeeded  in  making  a 
useful  engine,  chiefly  by  adding  a separate  boiler  to  Papin’s  cylinder,  in  order  to 
produce  the  steam  to  fill  that  cylinder  when  necessary  ; and  then,  by  injecting  cold 
water  into  the  cylinder,  the  contained  steam  was  condensed  and  cooled,  so  as  to 
occasion  a sufficient  vacuum  to  give  an  efficient  action  to  the  piston,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  external  air  upon  it. 

This  system  was  rendered  complete  by  Mr.  Watt  in  1769.  who  added  a sepa- 
rate vessel  for  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  so  as  to  have  a vacuous  space  con- 
stantly exhausted,  in  preparation  to  receive  the  steam  from  the  cylinder,  whenever 
it  is  rcijuircd  to  be  exhausted  ; and  the  steam-boiler  is  constantly  kept  full  of 
steam,  m readiness  to  611  the  cylinder  when  required.  Hence  the  plenum  and 
the  vacuum  arc  always  maintained  in  their  respective  places ; and  the  cylinder  can 
be  6lled  and  emptied  instantaneously,  so  as  to  give  a rapid  action  to  the  piston,  as 
well  as  an  efficient  foiTc.  The  piston  being  impelled  by  the  steam  from  the 
boiler,  instead  of  the  external  air,  its  force  is  capable  of  exact  regulation,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  steam  which  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder. 

Mr.  Watt's  character  as  an  inventor. 

In  summing  up  Mr.  Watt’s  character  as  a mechanical  inventor,  he  will  be 
found  to  occupy  the  same  supereminent  station  amongst  that  class,  as  the  illus- 
trious Newton  held  amongst  philosophers  of  a higher  order;  and  Mr.  Watt  was 
not  less  remarkable  for  that  fertility  of  genius  which  produces  new  ideas  and  com- 
binations, than  for  the  sound  judgment  which  he  exercised  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  plans,  before  putting  them  in  execution.  With  a command  of  inventive  faculty, 
far  greater  than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  elated 
with  that  distinction,  or  to  have  depended  upon  it,  so  as  to  nave  neglected  any  pre- 
cautions to  insure  success ; but  he  left  as  little  as  possible  to  the  chance  of  afler 
thoughts  for  the  complete  accomplishment  of  his  views.  This  feeling  is  well 
expressed  in  a passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Smeaton  (see  p.  320),  and 
oilers  a striking  contrast  to  the  sanguine  expectations  and  conHdent  assurance  of 
many  other  inventors,  when  they  have  been.at  a similar  stage  of  their  progress. 

'rhis  union  of  genius  and  judgment  is  very  rare,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  it  should  be  so,  from  the  very  different  operation  of  mind  that  those  two 
faculties  require.  The  inventive  faculty,  when  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce 
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original  and  extensive  combinations,  must  be  attended  with  a sort  of  spontaneous 
operation  of  the  mind,  which  being  excited  to  action  by  the  will,  is  capable  of  con- 
tinuing a course  of  thought  in  some  measure  independently  of  the  will,  which  to 
a certain  extent  remains  dormant,  for  it  only  exercises  a slight  direction  of  that 
spontaneous  thought. 

Every  person  of  the  least  imagination  must  be  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
spontaneous  thought,  in  that  scene  of  fleeting  ideas  and  new  combinations  which  is 
continually  passing  through  the  mind,  whenever  it  is  not  actively  employed  under 
the  direction  of  the  will ; and  also  in  dreaming.  .'Fhe  composition  of  music,  iioctry, 
and  painting,  depends  very  greatly  upon  such  a spontaneous  action  of  mind ; and 
the  works  of  different  individuals  will  be  found  more  or  less  original,  in  proportion 
as  that  action  is  stronger  and  less  controlled ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  tlieir  works 
will  be  more  classical,  correct,  and  according  to  rules,  in  proportion  as  that  spon- 
taneous action  is  guided  and  regulated  by  the  will. 

'I'he  judgment  depends  upon  a faculty  of  distinguishing  between  ideas  ; de- 
composing compound  ideas  into  more  simple  elements ; arranging  them  into 
classes,  and  comparing  them  together ; estimating  quantities  and  qualities  of 
things  i the  judgment  also  depends  upon  the  power  of  forming  new  combinations 
of  ideas,  and  foreseeing  the  results  of  such  combinations,  so  as  to  correct  and 
supply  deficiencies  in  them.  All  these  operations  of  mind  are  very  distinct  from 
that  ivhich  produces  new  ideas,  and  may  as  well  be  exercised  upon  a stock  of  ideas 
which  have  originated  with  others,  and  been  communicated  to  the  mind,  as  upon 
new  ideas  whicii  have  arisen  spontaneously  in  the  mind. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  physicians,  architects,  and  engineers,  only 
require  the  faculty  of  judgment,  and  a very  limited  degi-ec  of  invention  is 
suflicient  for  them,  because  almost  all  the  ideas  which  they  require  to  employ  iu 
their  combinations,  have  been  already  produced  and  recorded,  so  that  they  may 
be  acijuircd  from  others  by  study ; and  those  individuals  may  be  extiected  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  who  have  accumulated  the  greatest  fund  of  the  best  ideas, 
in  a retentive  methodical  memory,  and  who  possess  the  greatest  power  of  analysis 
and  combination,  with  discrimination  to  select  judiciously  from  that  fund(o). 

'ITicre  is  an  intermediate  class  of  pursuits  in  which  to  attain  eminence,  men 
must  have  a greater  power  of  conceiving  new  ideas,  in  order  to  fill  up  and  com- 
plete the  stock  of  those  which  can  be  acquired  from  others,  so  as  to  form  a com- 
plete scries  in  their  own  minds ; this  is  requisite  for  subjects  which  have  been  only 
imperfectly  cultivated  hitherto,  or  which  are  not  sufficiently  recorded,  or  readily 
communicated.  All  arts  and  sciences  must,  at  some  period  of  their  progress, 
have  been  so  circumstanced ; but  their  advancement  and  perfection,  is  the  result 
of  long  application  of  mind  by  a number  of  individuals,  whose  ideas,  by  constant  inter- 
change, become  a common  stock,  and  in  time  form  a tolerably  complete  and  uni- 
form series  j having  undergone  a rigid  selection,  by  which  the  useless  supernu- 
meraries have  been  discarded,  and  the  liest  have  been  preserved.  Tliis  selection 
of  the  ideas  being  made  by  the  method  of  trial  and  error,  according  to  .the  results 
of  experience,  that  common  stock  of  ideas  which  are  current  amongst  communities 
and  professions,  will  generally  prove  to  he  of  a better  quality  than  the  average  of 
those  new  ideas,  which  can  be  produced  by  any  individual  from  the  operation  of 

(a)  la  maoy  arts  and  Kieaoes,  maxims  bare  been  laid  down,  and  rules  presrribe<l.  Fur  the 
l^uidanre  of  the  jud^oot}  such  rules  were  more  esteemed  formerly,  than  they  are  now  ; for  it  has 
been  found  that  they  generally  impede  the  judgment,  instead  of  assisting  it.  This  arises  from  the 
maxims  and  rules  being  impcnect  in  themselves,  and  limited  in  their  application. 
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his  own  mind,  without  assistance  from  others.  The  most  useful  additions  to  that 
common  stock,  usually  proceed  from  those  individuals  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  whole  series.  Such  are  the  gradual  improvements  and  perfectionments  of 
details  which  practical  men  make  ; but  extensive  itnprovements,  which  affect  the 
whole  series  of  ideas,  are  commonly  the  work  of  more  active  geniuses ; because 
practical  men  cannot  receive  ideas  which  arc  wholly  new  to  them,  with  sufficient 
impartiality  ; and  arc  poor  reasoners  when  they  are  taken  out  of  that  course,  or 
chain  of  ideas  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate. 

It  would  appear  that  the  possession  of  genius,  or  the  power  of  creating  new  ideas, 
ought,  in  all  cases,  to  give  any  individual  a great  advantage  over  those  who  possess 
only  a fund  of  acquired  ideas,  with  judgment  to  employ  them  ; because  the  common 
stock  being  accessible  to  the  man  of  genius,  his  own  ideas  would  form  a useful  addi- 
tion ; but  it  Is  found  that  such  men  nave  generally  an  undue  partiality  for  their  own 
ideas,  a sort  of  parental  affection,  which  does  not  allow  them  to  make  fair  selec- 
tions from  their  joint  stock  of  acquired  and  created  ideas.  They  have  also  a habit 
of  changing  their  ideas  frequently,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  preserve  a complete 
and  uniform  series  but  frequently  leave  vacancies  in  their  minds ; hence  their  com- 
binations want  harmony,  justness  of  proportion,  and  completeness.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  able  to  create  ideas  at  pleasure,  always  takes  away  very  much 
from  the  desire  of  acquiring  ideas  by  communication  or  observation  ; and  hence 
men  capable  of  great  originality  of  thought  arc  rarely  studious,  and  not  always 
sufficiently  observant  of  what  passes  before  them. 

The  practice  of  oratory,  military  command,  mechanical  invention  and  com- 
bination, and  of  discovery  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  requires  a considerable  extent 
of  spontaneous  action  of  mind  ; but  to  produce  good  results  it  must  be  very  greatly 
under  the  control  of  the  will.  The  imagination,  when  excited  to  action,  will 
present  a number  of  ideas  to  the  mind,  which  must  be  examined,  compared,  and 
combined,  according  to  just  principles  of  reasoning,  whereby  many  will  be  found 
defective  and  unsuitable,  and  must  be  rejected,  and  the  imagination  set  to  work 
to  produce  others  to  replace  them.  The  power  of  producing  important  results 
will  dejiend  upon  the  fertility  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  rapidly  a great 
number  of  ideas,  and  upon  an  impaitial  and  accurate  choice  and  selection  from  them, 
of  such  as  are  suitable,  and  which  will  combine  harmoniously  together. 

Mr.  Watt  may  be  quoted  os  a most  eminent  instance  of  the  latter  description 
of  mind.  He  had  a most  methodical  imagination,  which  could  be  directed  by  the 
will  to  produce  a number  of  ideas,  answering  so  far  to  description,  that  amongst 
them  it  was  not  difficult  to  select  that  which  would  answer  the  intended  purpose. 
He  had  also  the  habit  of  incorporating  his  new  ideas  with  those  which  he  acquired 
by  communication  or  observation,  and  of  arranging  the  whole  into  one  uniform 
series,  from  which  he  could  choose  those  which  were  suitable  for  his  combinations  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  very  free  from  undue  partiality  to  his  own  ideas  in 
such  selections. 

Mr.  Smcatoii  must  be  mentioned  as  a most  eminent  example  of  sound  judg- 
ment in  mechanical  combinations,  without  great  invention  or  power  of  creating  ori- 
ginal ideas ; his  works  and  mode  of  reasoning  are  upon  record,  in  the  numerous 
repoits  and  opinions  which  he  left  behind  him  (a).  Mr.  Watt,  in  addition  to  his 
great  powers  of  original  invention,  was  not  inferior  to  Mr.  .Smeaton  as  a practical 
engineer ; at  least  in  that  branch  which  they  both  cultivated  with  so  much  success. 

(a)  Nfany  of  these  were  published  durinf(  his  lifetime,  and  others  since  his  death,  in  his 
Reports,  Estimates,  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  in  four  rolumes  quarto,  London,  1810. 
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In  many  cases  of  great  and  complicated  inventions,  the  original  inventor  hat 
not  been  able  to  apply  uis  ideas  to  practice  with  so  much  success,  as  other  men  of 
judgment  and  experience  in  similar  pursuits,  who  have  taken  up  the  ne\f  invention ; 
this  arises  from  the  undue  partiality  which  most  men  of  genius  have  for  their  own 
ideas,  in  preference  to  others  which  would  be  more  suitable,  and  hence  there  arc 
incongruities  in  the  parts  of  their  combinations.  Mr.  Watt  was  very  free  from 
these  defects  of  mind,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  thought  very  deeply 
upon  all  the  possible,  as  well  as  all  the  practicable,  means  of  obtaining  the  results 
he  had  in  view  ; and  he  appears  to  have  adopted  the  best  of  those  means,  for,  to 
the  present  day,  nothing  of  importance  has  been  brought  into  use  for  the 
improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  of  which  the  rudiments,  or  the  principle, 
cannot  be  found  in  Mr.  Watt’s  various  specifications,  or  in  his  practice  (a). 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  great  man  was  not  more  accustomed  to  record 
his  ideas  in  writing,  than  he  appears  to  have  been.  The  writings  he  may  have 
lefl  would  be  a valuable  accession  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
engineers,  and  it  is  due  to  his  fame  that  they  should  be  made  public.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Mr.  Watt  ever  published  even  the  shortest  memoir  respecting 
the  subjects  with  which  he  was  so  conversant,  until  1814,  when  he  revised  the 
article  .Steam-engine,  which  had  been  composed  by  his  friend  Professor  llobison 
many  years  before,  and  published  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Encyclopa-dia  Uritan- 
nica;  this  had  been  wntten  without  any  communication  with  Mr.  Watt,  and  it 
contained  some  errors  and  omissions,  which  Mr,  AVatt  corrected  and  supplied  by 
notes.  This  revision  was  published  in  in  a new  edition  of  Dr.  Uobison's 

Philosophical  Papers,  by  Dr.  Brewster,  in  four  volumes  octavo ; itcontains  a cursory 
review  of  Mr.  Watt’s  progress  during  more  than  twenty  years,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  invention  in  176"1  (or  half  a century  before  he  wrote),  until 
the  completion  of  his  invention,  about  1787-  Tlic  great  number  of  years  that 
Mr.  Watt  lived  in  an  active  exercise  of  mind,  is  an  unusual  circumstance  for 
men  of  his  character ; and  his  mental  powers  did  not  appear  to  be  greatly  impaired 
in  his  latter  years.  He  made  bis  inventions  between  the  age  of  and  48  years ; 
and  he  lived  to  nearly  84  years  of  age  (see  p.  309)  (b). 

We  may  conclude  this  account  of  Mr.  Watt  by  remarking,  that  the  great 
reputution  which  he  so  justly  acquired  by  his  improvements  in  the  steam-engine, 
has  by  almost  universal  consent  been  extended  to  the  engine  itself,  and  for  a long 
time  it  was  a received  opinion  that  no  better  application  of  steam  could  be  made 

(a)  Mr.  Woolf’s  en^oea  which  is  the  ^at«t  modem  improTement,  is  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  expanding  the  steam,  which  Mr.  Watt  inrented  and  reduced  to  practice  with  steam  of 
the  ordinary  elasticity  (see  p.  339);  Icarinf  for  Mr.  Woolf  to  make  the  same  application  of  high 
pressure  steam,  and  thus  realise  greater  advantages  from  the  same  principle. 

(i^)  The  author  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Watt  in  1814,  ^ut  the  same  time  that  he 
had  made  this  revision;  and  having  long  before  formed  the  design,  aucKcolIocted  materials  for  the 
present  work,  Mr.  Watt  gave  him  the  particulars  of  all  that  he  had  doneXin  that  revision  before  K 
was  printed,  in  order  to  guide  the  author  in  the  sketch  of  the  invention  of  nte  8team*eoginc  which  he 
was  then  engaged  to  write  for  Dr.  Rees’s  Cyclopedia.  \ 

It  was  Mr.  Watt’s  custom  to  visit  Ixmdou  every  year,  in  order,  as  he  sai to  follow  the  world 
as  fast  as  he  was  then  able  to  do.”  The  author  being  much  engaged  in  preparing  the  specifications 
and  plans  of  new  inventions,  for  which  patents  are  to  be  taken  out,  Mr.  WattWways  visited  him 
during  his  stay  in  town,  and  took  great  interest  in  examining  the  drawings  of  all\bat  was  new,  and 
worthy  of  notice ; his  remarks  and  judgments  upon  them,  and  his  references  to  hit  own  observations 
and  ideas,  formed  ouite  a course  of  instruction,  from  which  the  author  feels  that  ho  has  derived  much 
advantage.  Mr.  Watt’s  conversation,  on  these  and  other  occasions,  turned  very  frequently  upon  that 
oMration  of  mind  by  which  inventions  are  produced,  and  dectsiuns  formed  on  plans  for  execution. 
His  ordinary  language  was  so  forcible,  and  well  arranged  and  illustrated,  that  it  would  have  been 
very  desirable  to  have  recorded  it  exactly ; but  it  is  doubtful  if  be  ever  wrote  any  thing  upon  that 
subject,  although  more  eminently  qualifiM  than  any  other  man. 
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beyond  what  Mr.  Watt  had  done  himself.  This  notion  has  operated,  and  may 
still  operate,  to  retard  further  improvement.  Men  of  superior  intellect,  who 
might  hav<*  been  induced  to  investigate  the  subject,  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
nothing  remains  to  be  perfected ; and  when  practical  engineers  have  attempted 
improvements,  they  have  experienced  strong  opposition,  and  found  it  difficult  to 
gain  any  attention  to  their  proposals,  or  to  obuin  opportunities  of  putting  them 
to  the  test  in  practice.  Mr.  Woolf  lost  some  years  before  he  could  obtain  credit 
for  the  reality  of  his  improvement,  although  it  is  an  extension  of  Mr.  Watt’s  prin- 
ciple of  expanding  the  steam,  during  a part  of  its  action  on  the  piston. 

On  the  extent  to  ichkh  Messrs.  Boulton  and  tVatt's  engines  leere  adopted 
during  the  patent.  Tn  the  year  18()5,  there  were  112  steam-engines  at  work  in 
London,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ; they  exerted  about  1355  horse-power, 
and  were  employed  in  the  following  trades  (o). 


Uune. 

Honfr. 

power- 

Engtaes. 

power. 

Public  waterworks 

10 

270 

Sail-cloth  weaving 

1 

14' 

Docki  for  sbipning 

6 

150 

Floor  mills  . 

6 

52 

Temportrjr  puolic  works 

7 

68 

8 

Oil  mills 
Mustard  mills 

3 

2 

20 

12 

Drug  mills  . • 

3 

28 

Power  for  pumping  vMter 

25 

406 

Paper  mills  . 

3 

30 

Breweries  .... 

17 

250 

Colour  makers 

3 

26 

8 

114 

Starch  maker 

1 

10 

Vinegar  makers 

3 

20 

Roperies 

3 

24 

Dvelrauscs  .... 

8 

80 

Iron  forge 

1 

40 

^V*oollcn  clotb  dresser 

1 

24 

Foundries  and  machine  makers 

10 

42 

Tanneries  .... 

2 

8 

Cutlers  . , 

. 

2 

3 

Cotton  mills  .... 

3 

12 

Glass  cutter  . , 

I 

0 

Caiencleni  and  packers  . . 

2 

22 

Dmnumd  cutter 

1 

4 

Calico  printers 

4 

20 

Silversmiths 

1 

8 

This  list  was  made  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  when  a 
number  of  persons  had  begun  to  make  steam-engines,  and  had  fixed  a considerable 
number  of  small  engines  in  London ; those  which  were  made  at  .Soho  during  the 
patent,  before  the  year  1800,  amounted  to  it)  engines,  and  exerted  618  horse-power. 

The  number  of  engines  in  use  at  Manchester,  before  the  year  1800,  was  pro. 
bably  32,  and  their  power  430  horse.  And  at  Leeds,  ‘iOengineSj^Ohorse-powerfi). 


Application  of  Steam-engines  in  France. 

Newcomen’s  atmospheric  engine  was  introduced  into  France  a few  years  after 
it  was  brought  to  perfection  in  Lngland,  but  the  use  of  them  was  not  greatly  ex- 
tended, as  they  did  not  attempt  to  make  them  in  France ; but  the  few  cngine.s 
they  had,  were  all  made  and  managed  by  English  people  (see  p.  212). 

Mr.  Watt’s  steam-engine  for  pumping  water  by  a single  action,  was  first  in- 

(o)  Tho  author  first  turned  Ida  attention  to  the  subject  of  steain-enginei  In  1804  and  1805,  and 
he  rieited  all  the  establishments  in  1-ondon  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  nhero  steam-power 
was  then  uae<l,  in  onlcr  to  obtain  drawinijs  and  dimenaious  of  endues  of  all  siaos,  and  the  partinilara 
of  their  perforniance  (as  airc.sdy  mentioned,  p.  5.12).  Tbese  studies  formed  bis  entiro  occupation 
during  that  period,  and  he  believes  that  the  above  list  comprises  all  the  ongiioea  which  were  then  in 
use  in  London. 

(5)  The  author  made  similar  inquiries  at  Manchester  and  Leeds,  some  years  afterwards,  and  the 
above  estimate  was  put  down,  by  eclecting  the  old  engines  which  were  made  during  the  patent. 
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troduced  into  France  about  1780,  when  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  sent  out  the 
parts  for  a large  engine ; and  some  time  after  another  was  set  up  in  the  same 
building,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Seine,  at  Chaillot  in  Paris : they  pump  up  water 
for  the  supply  of  the  public  fountains  in  the  town.  About  the  s.ame  time  Messrs. 
Perrier  established  an  iron  foundry  and  workshops  for  making  engines  on  the  same 
moot ; they  fixed  these  engines,  and  executed  other  parts  of  the  water-works. 
TTicse  engines  arc  described  by  M.  Prony,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Nouvclle 
Architecture  Hydraulique,  with  large  engravings.  From  an  expression  used  by 
M.  Prony,  it  would  appear  that  one  of  the  engines  at  Chaillot  was  constructeil 
by  M.  Perrier ; and  that  they  also  made  a smaller  engine  for  pumping  water, 
which  was  fixed  up  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  at  Gros  Caitlou.  These 
engines,  which  are  still  in  use,  arc  nearly  on  the  same  constniction  ns  the  engine  in 
Plate  XL,  except  that  the  air-pump  and  condenser  are  at  the  pump  end  of  the 
great  lever,  as  described  (p.  321).  They  do  not  act  on  the  expansion  system,  nor 
are  there  any  steam  ca.scs  to  the  cylinders. 

In  I78O,  a patent  was  granted  in  France  to  M.  Danial,  for  working  flour 
mills  by  the  power  of  a steam-engine  : his  plan  was  to  pump  up  water  into  a large 
resen’oir  by  two  steam-engines ; and  to  give  motion  to  ten  small  overshot  water 
wheels,  by  the  water  flowing  out  of  that  reservoir ; each  water  wheel  to  turn  one 
mill  stone.  The  water  was  pumped  up  from  a |>ond  lieneath  the  water  wheels, 
into  the  upper  reservoir,  to  act  again  upon  the  wheels,  in  the  same  manner  as  had 
been  often  practised  in  England  during  some  years  before  (see  p.  29fi).  .\n  esta- 

blishment of  this  kind  was  attempted  by  M.  Ilamal  at  Nimes,  in  1781.  The  plan 
is  described  with  engravings,  in  the  publication  of  Lea  Brevets  d’lnvention,  in 
quarto,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 

In  1789,  Mr.  Watt’s  double  rotative  engine  was  introduced  in  France,  by  -M. 
Betancourt,  a Spaniard,  who  had  been  some  time  in  London,  and  had  examined 
the  engines  at  the  Albion  Mills  ; he  afterwards  went  to  Paris  and  made  a working 
model,  from  which,  according  to  M.  Prony,  two  large  engines  were  made  in  179<J, 
and  set  up  in  the  Isle  dcs  Cygnes  at  Paris,  for  grinding  corn.  The  construction 
of  these  engines  is  de.scribcd  in  great  detail  by  M.  Prony,  but  they  arc  not  very  good 
specimens  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engines  (o).  A rotative  engine  was  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt  about  the  same  time,  and  fixed  at  Nantes. 


(a)  It  Is  not  quite  clear  whether  such  engines  were  really  executed  or  not ; there  are  no  such 
mills  now  at  the  Isle  des  Cygnee ; but  there  is  a large  building  which  has  chimneys  to  it,  and  is  called 
La  Triperle:  if  the  mills  r^ly  were  erected  in  that  building,  the  establishment  must  liare  failiHl 
soon  after  its  commencement. 

The  French  hare  nercr  acquired  a proper  knowledge  of  the  use  uf  Bteam>cngincs.  and  the  best  of 
those  they  hare  attempted  to  make  hare  rarely  answered  so  well  as  the  most  inferior  engines  made 
in  England.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  and  aAer  a great  number  of  engines  had  been  imported 
from  England  into  France,  that  tliey  have  been  able  to  manage  them,  »o  as  to  succeed  wcH  in  ibetr 
application  to  manufactures ; and  but  very  few  of  the  attempts  to  make  steam-engines  in  France  were 
successful,  until  English  workmen  hud  set  up  workshops  in  France  for  that  pur|K}sc.  The  steam- 
engine  is  completely  au  Euglisli  production,  and  is  so  difficult  of  execution  by  new  hands,  that  it  it 
not  easily  transplanted  into  other  countries. 

In  Russia  there  are  some  workshops  for  tnakitig  steam-engines,  which  have  boon  establislied 
with  success  by  engineers  belonging  to  a adony  of  ingenious  artists,  who  were  taken  from  Scotland  to 
Russia,  about  by  Mr.  GaMriigne;  he  had  been  manager  ut  the  Carron  Iron  Works  (sec  p.  274  }, 

and  was  inritetl  by  the  empreM  Catherine  to  establish  himself  In  Russia,  where  he  was  liberally 
patronised,  and  he  and  his  successors  hax'c  since  executed  very  considerable  public  works  with  great 
success. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IMPBO\XMENTS  MADE  IN  THE  STE.AM-ENGINE  DUBINO  THE  TERM  OF  MR. 
watt’s  PATENT,  AND  FOB  A FEW  YEARS  AFTER  ITS  EXPIRATION. 

Messrs.  Boulton  and  W’att’s  great  success  in  business  stimulated  several  other 
persons  to  attempt  to  improve  the  steam-engine,  but  they  were  all  superseded  by 
Mr.  Watt’s  patent,  because  no  more  efficient  engine  than  Newcomen’s  could  be 
made,  without  using  Mr.  Watt’s  system  of  condensing  in  a vessel  separate  from 
the  cylinder.  Mr.  Homblower's  engine  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  384), 
and  the  following  short  notices  of  the  most  feasible  of  the  other  attempts  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  such  of  them  as  were  actually  put  in  practice. 

In  1784,  Mr.  Robert  Cameron  of  London,  took  out  a patent  for  making  or 
constructing  a steam-engine.  His  specification,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Rolls 
Chapel,  describes  what  he  calls  a helical  rotative  engine,  acting  by  a sort  of  piston 
or  leaf  affixed  to  an  axis,  and  winding  round  within  a cylinder,  which  contains  a 
sort  of  path,  winding  helically  about  its  axis,  something  in  the  manner  of  a spiral 
staircase ; the  piston-rod  or  axis,  by  applying  to  this  spiral,  is  moved  endways, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  turned  partly  round  with  circular  motion.  There  is  an- 
other plan  for  impelling  a piston  continuously  round  in  a circular  channel  which 
returns  into  itself ; and  also  a new  method  of  discharging  condensed  steam. 

These  schemes  do  not  appear  to  be  very  practicable,  but  soon  after  the  patent, 
the  same  Mr.  Cameron  made  some  kind  of  steam-engine  and  machine  for  Mr.  Mor- 
rison at  Mountmoor,  in  the  north  of  England,  to  draw  coals  out  of  a pit  without  a 
water  wheel  («).  And  he  afterwards  erected  an  engine  to  turn  millwork  at  Bat- 
tersea, near  London.  The  success  of  these  engines  was  not  so  great  as  to  bring 
them  into  any  farther  use. 

About  17D3,  Mr.  Symington  proposed  a modification  of  the  atmospheric  en- 
gine, which  it  was  supposed  would  possess  the  properties  of  Mr.  Watt’s  mode  of 
condensation,  and  yet  would  keep  clear  from  his  patent,  because  it  was  pretended 
that  the  injection  of  cold  water  was  thrown  into  the  cylinder.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  cylinder  of  an  atmospheric  engine  was  made  considerably  longer  than 
usual ; and  all  the  additional  length  was  beneath  the  horizontd  passage,  or 

(a)  The  fotlowing  account  of  this  enj^nc  was  in^eo  bran  eye-witness  in  1786.  T)»e  fire  engine 
has  a boiler  of  six  feet  diameter,  and  a evlioder  of  20  inches  diameter;  the  piston  gives  motion  to  a 
horisontal  iron  axis,  by  means  of  a crank  on  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a pinion  to  turn  two 
•pur  wheels,  which  are  thrown  out  of  gear  alternately ; one  of  these  wheels  turns  another  spur 
wheel,  which  is  fixed  on  one  end  of  a long  horixontal  axis,  that  has  a large  drum  at  the  other  cod,  on 
which  the  rope  U wound,  to  draw  up  the  corfe  of  coals. 

The  cyAndcr  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a partition  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  two  distinct 
cylinders,  one  above  the  other;  and  there  arc  two  pistons  fixetl  to  an  iron  rod  finely  polished,  and 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  partition.  The  two  pistons  move  both  together,  upwards  and  down- 
wards; each  piston  makes  a stroke  of  28  inches,  and  they  are  said  to  make  45  strokes  per  minute. 
The  under  part  of  the  cylinder  only  has  a communication  with  steam,  and  the  upper  with  air;  one 
of  the  pistons  acts  os  an  air-pump,  making  a complete  vacuum  every  stroke;  the  under  part  of  the 
cylinder  which  receive.^  the  stream  of  injection  is  very  hot,  but  the  upper  part  is  cool. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  striking  the  corre  properly,  and  in  stopping  the  machine  in  case  of 
accident.  The  whole  expense,  by  contract,  is  not  to  exceed  500/. 
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entrance,  through  which  the  steam  entered  from  the  steam  valve  into  the  cylin* 
der.  The  whole  length  of  this  long  cylinder  was  bored,  and  another  piston  was 
fitted  into  the  lower  part  of  it,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  working  up  and  down  therein 
with  a stroke  of  about  one  eighth  of  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  working  piston. 
The  piston  rod  of  this  e.vtra  piston  passed  down  through  a stuffing  box  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  rod  was  attached  to  a lever  situated  beneath  the 
cylinder,  and  connected,  by  another  rod,  with  the  great  lever  of  the  engine,  so  as 
to  cause  the  lower  piston  to  move  up  and  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  working  piston  moved  up  and 
down  in  the  upper  part  of  the  same  cylinder ; but  the  motion  of  the  lower  piston 
was  only  about  one  eighth  of  that  of  the  working  piston  ; and  it  never  rose  quite 
up  to  the  passage  which  admitted  the  steam  into  the  cylinder,  nor  did  the  working 
piston  ever  descend  quite  so  low  as  that  passage. 

This  extra  piston,  and  the  s}>ace  beneath  it,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
perfonnetl  the  office  of  Mr.  Watt’s  air  pump ; and  in  lieu  of  his  condenser  a large 
wide  passage  extended  out  horizontally  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  but  it 
was  formed  in  one  piece  with  the  cylinder,  and  a foot  valve  was  inserted  into  that 
passage  near  to  the  cylinder,  to  separate  the  space  beneath  the  lower  piston,  from 
that  other  space  within  the  passage,  which  may  be  called  the  condenser;  an  injection 
of  cold  water  was  admitted  into  this  condenser,  and  the  eduction  pipe,  which  de- 
scended from  beneath  the  exhausting  valve  of  the  cylinder,  also  joined  to  the  con- 
denser, to  convey  the  steam  out  of  the  cylinder  into  it,  when  that  valve  was 
opened  ; there  was  also  a passage  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
open  air,  and  it  was  closed  by  a valve  opening  outwards,  to  act  as  the  discharge 
valve  of  the  air  pump.  Tlie  whole  of  this  additional  length  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  projecting  part  from  it,  which  served  for  the  condenser,  was 
immersed  in  a cistern  of  cold  water. 

The  operation  of  Mr.  Symington’s  engine  was  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Watt’s 
single  engine.  .Suppose  the  working  piston  to  be  at  the  top  of  its  cylinder,  and 
the  lower  piston  to  be  raised  to  its  highest  position,  so  as  to  be  on  a level  with  the 
passage  leading  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder ; suppose  the  cylinder  to  be 
full  of  steam,  and  the  space  beneath  the  lower  piston  to  be  exhausted,  as  well  as 
the  condenser  adjoining  to  it.  The  valve  by  which  steam  is  admitted  from  the 
boiler  into  the  cylinder  lieing  shut,  let  the  exhausting  valve  be  opened,  and  also  a 
small  valve  to  admit  an  injection  of  cold  water  into  the  condenser  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder;  the  steam  will  then  by  its  own  elasticity  pass  out  from  the  cylin- 
der, through  the  exhausting  valve  and  eduction  pipe,  into  the  condenser,  where 
it  will  be  condensed  by  the  injection  as  fast  as  it  arrives.  The  space  in  the  cylinder, 
beneath  the  working  piston,  bein^  thus  exhausted,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  that  piston  will  force  it  down  into  the  cylinder,  and  make  the  working  stroke. 
The  lower  piston,  by  its  connexion  with  the  great  lever,  is  forced  down  at  the 
same  time,  with  one  eighth  of  the  motion  of  the  working  piston,  whereby  any 
water  or  air,  which  is  contained  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  beneath  the  lower 
piston,  will  be  expelled  out  of  that  space,  and  dischaiged  through  the  discharge 
valve  into  the  open  air,  or  into  a hot  well. 

The  working  stroke  being  thus  completed,  the  exhausting  valve  and  the 
injection  valve  arc  shut,  and  the  steam  valve  is  opened,  to  adroit  fresh  steam  from 
the  boiler  into  the  cylinder  above  the  lower  piston,  and  beneath  the  working 
piston  ; this  allows  the  working  piston  to  be  raised  up  again  by  its  counterweight, 
and  the  lower  piston  is  raised  at  the  same  time,  by  its  lever;  in  so  doing  it  leaves 
an  exhausted  space  beneath  it,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  into  which  the  water 
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recently  injected  into  the  condenser,  drains  through  the  foot  valve  into  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder ; and  the  air  follows  it,  so  as  to  preserve  the  exhaustion  within  that 
condenser. 

MTien  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  of  its  course,  the  steam  valve  is  shut,  and 
the  exhausting  valve  and  the  injection  valve  opened  again,  to  make  another  stroke ; 
during  which  the  lower  piston,  by  its  descent,  expels  all  the  water  and  air  which 
is  contained  in  the  space  beneath  it,  and  drives  it  through  the  discharge  valve,  into 
the  hot  well. 

lliis  operation  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Watt's  single  engine  ; and  the 
expected  evasion  of  his  patent  was  only  by  assuming,  that  the  large  pa.ssage  which 
projected  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foot  part  of 
a boot  projects  out  from  the  leg  part,  was,  in  terms  of  law,  a part  of  the  cylinder ; 
but  in  fact  that  passage  acted  m every  respect  like  Mr.  Watt’s  separate  con- 
denser, being  a space  separated  by  the  lower  piston,  and  by  the  exhausting  valve, 
from  that  space  within  the  cylinder  where  the  working  piston  acted.  Mr.  Syming- 
ton’s engines  were  never  brought  to  bear,  so  as  to  work  with  good  effect ; and 
after  a few  had  been  attempted,  they  were  stopped  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt ; the  proprietors  not  being  inclined  to  come  into  a court  of  law  upon  the 
strength  of  this  ingenious  perversion  of  terms  (a). 


DOUBLE  ACTING  ATMOSPHERIC  STEAM-ENGINES  FOR  TURNING  MILL-WORK  DV 
CRANKS  AND  FLY-WHEELS,  1793. 

The  application  of  Newcomen’s  engine  to  turn  a crank  and  fly-wheel,  was 
first  made  about  1780,  as  already  related,  p.  410,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
ten  years  a few  of  those  engines  were  brought  into  use  in  the  North  of  England, 
for  turning  mill-work.  'Diey  answered  tolerably  well  for  some  purposes,  which 
do  not  require  a very  regular  motion,  such  as  drawing  coals  out  of  mines,  grinding 
com,  crushing  seeds,  &c. 

When  Mr.  Watt  had  completed  his  double  rotative  engine  about  1784,  it  was 
rendered  so  extremely  correct  in  its  movements,  as  to  be  suitable  for  turning  any 
kind  of  machinery  in  manufactories,  as  well  as  a water-wheel.  As  this  regularity 
of  action  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  double  action,  the  makers  of  atmo- 
spheric engines  were  led  to  consider  the  means  of  combining  two  cylinders  together 
in  one  engine,  and  causing  their  pistons  to  act  alternately  upon  the  same  crank 
and  fly-wheel.  The  following  sketches  represent  two  kinds  of  double  atmospheric 
engines,  each  with  two  cylinders,  which  were  made  about  1793. 


A double-acting  Atmospheric  Engine  to  turn  MiU-tvork,  executed  by  Mr. 
■Thompson  in  1793. 

This  plan  of  combining  two  atmospheric  cylinders  in  one  engine,  so  as  to 
produce  a double  action,  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Francis  'Fhompson,  engineer  of 
Ashover,  in  Derbyshire,  who  took  out  a patent  for  it  in  1793.  Mr.  Ihompson 


(a)  The  lame  Mr.  .Syinin^n  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  a better  object,  and  deserves 
honourable  mention  for  his  attempts  to  apply  the  steam-enjpne  to  row  boats ; he  made  the  first  step 
towards  a useful  result  in  steam-boats  about  the  year  1801,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  its  place. 
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was  a practical  engine  builder,  who  had  rather  an  extensive  business  in  erecting 
Newcomen’s  engines  for  the  mines  in  Derbyshire,  at  a period  when  those  mines 
were  in  their  greatest  activity  (see  p.  2S8)}  this  was  about  the  time  when  Mr. 
Watt  first  brought  forward  his  improvements,  and  Mr.  Thompson  was  sometimes 
employed  to  make  and  fix  the  pit  work  and  pumps,  to  Messra.  Boulton  and  Watt’s 
engines,  at  mines  where  he  had  been  previously  accustomed  to  make  and  repair  the 
machinery. 

A few  years  allerwards,  when  steam-engines  first  began  to  be  applied  to  turn 
machinery  for  manufactories,  Mr.  Thompson  made  several  atmospheric  engines, 
with  cranks  and  fly-wheels,  which  answered  very  well,  and  were  set  up  at  a small 
expense  (see  p.  410).  When  Mr.  Watt  had  brought  his  rotative  engines  to  a 
standard  form,  about  17^6,  their  performance  proved  so  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  atmospheric  engines,  that  the  lormcr  have  since  been  generally  adopted  for  all 
considerable  manufactories,  notwithstanding  the  great  price  of  their  first  erection  ; 
hence  the  makers  of  atmospheric  engines  could  not  obtain  orders  for  them,  except 
at  mines,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  collieries,  where  coals  are  very  cheap ; and  they 
were  induced  to  attempt  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  atmospheric  en- 
gine, in  order  to  adapt  it  to  turn  machinery  in  a more  steady  and  regular  manner, 
than- could  be  done  by  the  most  simple  application,  see  p.  4^. 

Mr,  Thompson’s  method  was  to  apply  an  additional  cylinder  1'  in  an  inverted 
position,  or  witn  the  open  end  downwards,  over  the  open  top  of  the  ordinary 
cylinder  E of  the  atmospheric  engine,  which  cylinder  is  placed  in  the  usual  posi- 
tion ; the  piston  of  the  upper  inverted  cylinder  F is  fixed  to  the  same  piston  rod  n 
as  the  piston  for  the  lower  cylinder  E ; and  the  upper  part  of  this  piston  rod  is 
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Straight  and  polished,  to  work  through  a stuffing  box,  in  the  centre  of  the  close 
end  of  the  inverted  cylinder  F. 

The  open  ends  of  both  cylinders  F and  E are  near  together,  and  a sufficient 
space  is  left  between  them  at  n to  admit  the  atmospheric  air  to  act  freely  upon 
both  pistons.  The  two  cylinders  are  exhausted  alternately,  by  injecting  the  cold 
water  into  one  and  the  other  in  turn.  The  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere upon  the  piston  of  the  lower  cylinder  E produces  the  downward  stroke,  and 
then  the  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  beneath  the  piston  of  the  inverted 
cylinder  F,  urges  the  piston  rod  n upwards,  and  makes  the  upwards  stroke.  By 
these  means  the  working  stroke  of  one  piston  produces  the  returning  stroke  of  the 
other  piston,  and  no  counterweight  is  reciuired  for  either  of  them.  The  action 
upon  the  great  lever  L is  double,  or  in  both  directions,  so  that  the  connecting  rod 
M will  turn  the  crank  or  multiplying  wheel  N continually  round,  and  that  by  its 
teeth,  turns  the  small  pinion  O on  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  to  Q,  which  is  thus 
tumcil  with  great  rapidity,  in  order  to  produce  a regular  continuous  circular 
motion. 

'Fhe  construction  of  this  engine  is  aparent  from  the  figure,  and  it  is  needless 
to  enter  into  minute  particulars.  The  lower  cylinder  E is  fastened  down  by  four 
bolts,  upon  two  beams  which  extend  across  the  house  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  and  rest  upon  a solid  pier  of  masoni-y  X ; the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder 
E is  received  between  two  beams  which  retain  it  firmly  in  a vertical  position  ; and 
the  upper  cylinder  F is  suspended  between  two  similar  beams.  The  ends  of  all 
these  beams  are  worked  into  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  the  wall  which  supports 
the  great  lever.  The  cylinders  are  secured  together  by  four  upright  bolts. 

The  steam  is  brought  from  the  boiler  by  the  pipe  a ; it  passes  through  the 
end  wall,  and  joins  to  the  box  containing  the  lower  steam  valve  e,  which,  when 
open,  admits  the  steam  through  the  passage  Jl  into  the  lower  part  of  the  lower 
cylinder  E ; an  upright  branch  from  the  steam  pipe  a,  conveys  the  steam  up  to 
the  box  containing  the  upper  steam  valve  h,  which,  when  open,  admits  the  steam 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  cylinder  F.  The  valves  are  lifted  at  the  proper 
intervals,  by  rods  and  levers,  which  communicate  with  the  working  gear. 

R is  the  cold  water  pump,  which,  by  the  pipe  S,  forces  a supply  of  cold  water 
up  into  the  cistern  G,  and  it  descends  again  through  the  injection  pipe,;,  which 
has  a branch  leading  to  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  cylinder  F,  witli  a cock  A to 
admit  the  injection  into  that  cylinder;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe,;  is  another 
cock  i,  to  admit  the  injection  into  the  lower  cylinder  E.  A cock  is  also  provided  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  injection  pipe  j,  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  through  it,  or 
to  stop  it  when  required. 

/ is  the  plug  rod  to  give  motion  to  the  two  handles  of  the  working  gear ; which 
is  .so  contructed,  that  the  lower  handle  being  raised  by  a pin  in  the  plug,  whenever 
the  pistons  arrive  at  the  top  of  their  course,  will  shut  the  lower  steam  valve  e,  and 
the  upper  injection  cock  A ; and  at  the  same  instant  a catch  which  detained  the 
upper  handle  is  released,  and  then  a weight,  which  is  connected  with  that  handle, 
throws  it  upwards,  and  suddenly  opens  the  upper  steam  valve  A,  and  the  lower 
inj^ion  cock  /,  to  exhaust  the  lower  cylinder,  and  produce  the  descending  stroke. 
^V^cn  the  pistons  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  their  course,  the  action  is  reversed ; the 
upper  handle  is  depressed,  to  close  the  upper  steam  valve  A and  the  lower  injec- 
tion cock  i,  and  the  catch  of  the  lower  handle  is  disengaged,  to  allow  it  to  fall  by 
its  weight  and  open  the  lower  steam  valve  e,  and  the  upper  injection  cock  A,  in 
order  to  exhaust  the  upper  cylinder,  and  produce  the  ascending  stroke. 

A sinking  pipe  g passes  off,  in  a sloping  direction,  from  the  lowest  part  of 
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the  lower  cylinder  £,  to  drain  away  the  hot  water  from  it,  when  the  steam  is 
admitted  into  that  cylinder ; and  there  is  a similar  pipe,  marked  g,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  cylinder  F.  The  ends  of  both  these  pipes 
are  closed  by  horsc-shoc  valves,  which  allow  the  water  to  drain  out  of  the  cylinders, 
but  prevent  any  return,  it  Is  a snifling  clack  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lower  cylinder, 
to  discharge  the  air  from  that  cylinder ; and  there  is  a similar  clack  to  the  upper 
cylinder,  but  it  is  not  represent^. 

The  piston-rod  has  three  chains  connected  with  it,  viz.  two  which  are  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  arch  head,  at  the  end  of  the  great  lever  L,  and  suspend  the 
pistons ; these  serve  to  pull  down  the  end  of  the  lever  to  make  the  descending 
stroke ; a strong  iron  rod  n is  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  pisten-rod,  and  rises  up 
above  the  top  of  the  arch  head ; to  the  top  of  this  rod  the  third  chain  is  fastened, 
and  the  lower  end  of  it  is  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  arch  head ; the  latter 
chain  serves  to  pull  the  end  of  the  lever  up  again,  for  the  ascending  stroke; 
it  occupies  the  space  between  the  other  two  chains.  All  the  three  chains  are  braced 
up,  by  nuts  upon  the  screws  by  which  they  arc  connected  to  the  rod,  or  to  the 
arch  head,  so  as  to  be  quite  tight,  and  allow  no  shake  or  looseness,  at  the  change 
of  the  stroke  of  the  pistons.  I'hc  arch  head  is  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a socket  to 
receive  the  end  of  the  wooden  lever  h ; the  arch  is  fastened  on  by  wedging,  and 
it  is  steadied  by  iron  braces,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  bearings  for  the  fulcrum  of  the  great  lever,  arc  firmly  fa.steied  down  by 
four  bolts,  which  pass  down  at  each  side  of  the  lever  wall ; their  lower  ends 
pass  through  the  ends  of  the  beams  which  sustain  the  upper  cylinder,  and  they  are 
fastened  beneath  those  beams  by  cross  keys ; the.se  bolts  prevent  the  bearings 
rising  up,  unless  they  could  lift  the  masonry  of  the  lever  wall. 

The  connecting-rod  M is  made  of  wood,  and  strengthened  by  straps  of  iron  (a) ; 
the  upper  end  is  jointed  to  the  end  of  the  great  lever,  and  the  lower  end  to  the  crank 
pin,  which  is  fixed  into  one  of  the  arms  of  the  multiplying  cog-wheel  N.  That 
wheel  is  fixed  upon  the  projecting  end  of  its  axis,  where  it  extends  beyond  the 
bearing,  and  the  crank  pin  projects  out  from  one  of  the  arms,  beyond  the  plane  of 
the  wheel,  so  that  the  connecting-rod  passes  against  the  wheel  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  a crank  were  used  ; but  the  pin  in  the  arm  of  the  wheel  is  better  than  a crank, 
because  it  docs  not  occasion  any  twist  upon  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  The  teeth  of 
the  multiplying-wheel  turn  the  small  pinion  O,  on  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  Q, 
which  is  connected  with  the  millwork  in  the  usual  manner.  The  bearings  for  the 
axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  those  for  the  axis  of  the  multiplying-wheel,  are  sup- 
ported on  the  same  wood  framing. 

The  largest  engine  which  Mr.  Tliompson  made  on  this  plan,  was  applied  to 
turn  the  first  steam-mill  for  spinning  worsted,  which  was  established  by  Mcssi-s. 
Davison  and  llawksley,  at  Arnold,  near  Nottingham.  The  cylinders  were  K) 
inches  diameter;  the  pistons  made  (i  feet  stroke,  and  went  18  strokes  per  minute ; 
they  were  lightly  loaded,  to  enable  them  to  work  so  quick,  and  the  engine  exerted 
about  48  horse-power.  The  great  lever  was  feet  long;  the  connecting-rod 
22  feet  long ; tne  multiplying-wheel  was  8^  feet  diameter,  and  had  <Ki  teeth  ; the 
pinion  being  .88  teeth,  tne  fly-wheel  went  45^  revolutions  per  minute,  it  was  IS 
feet  diameter  outside,  and  its  rim  8 1 inches  by  3J.  This  engine  worked  for  some 
years,  and  drove  the  spinning  machinery  very  steadily,  but  the  consumption  of  fuel 
was  very  considerable.  The  whole  of  this  establishment  was  broken  up  in  1810. 

Another  engine  of  the  same  size  was  put  up  for  a cotton  mill  at  Maccles- 

(d)  Note,  tbe  coQoectiD|f*rod  of  the  atmospheric  eDjpae  represented  in  pa^  410,  is  supposed  to 
be  made  of  oak  wood  atreoftbeoed  with  iron  straps,  though  it  is  nut  stated  so  in  the  description. 
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field;  Mr.  Thompson  also  made  a few  small  engines,  with  27  inch  cylinders.  Two 
of  the  cotton  mills  in  Manchester  which  are  now  on  the  largest  scale,  were  com- 
menced in  I79-I',  with  those  engines,  but  being  found  insufficient  for  the  increasing 
work,  they  were  replaced  by  larger  engines  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt.  Mr. 
Thompson’s  engines  were  found  to  be  as  difficult  to  keep  in  order  as  Mr.  Watt's, 
and  very  inferior  in  performance ; hence,  they  were  only  adopted  in  a few  in- 
stances,  and  have  long  since  been  laid  aside. 


Another  double-acting  almospheric  Engine  to  turn  Millwork,  1794. 


The  idea  which  had  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Falck,  in  1779  (see  page  486), 

was  brought  into  use 
about  1794,  by  some 
engineers  at  Man- 
Chester,  who  erected 
/y'  “n  engine  for 

r-  ~~  ^ Mr.  Thackray’s  cot- 

.rizil  ton  mill,  at  Garrat,  in 

^ T-  town  (a),  and  it 

1^  -r^l  continued  in  constant 

t~H'  p^^5z  ■ i ZUXi  use  for  more  than  30 

T~^  ~ years.  Some  small  en- 

T~‘~T|  /ilsP  "TX  gincs  had  been  pre- 

T~~T  p / XI  j viously  made  with  two 

1 iiySvl^.  J cylinders  combined  in 

-H~r  1 5 t manner  of  the 

T~r  s I ~H — accompanying  sketch; 

_ Trjrj  £^MaC3HL_^a>.>— IflBiSsaa^  but  the  condensation 

■i  ^ effected  by  inject- 

/ T~^  IJEl  fl  /t  \ W 'S  / ingcold  water  into  the 

fa.  T~|~i  ■ Mm||b  |l^l  \j3j  E tj  cylinder.  Intheprc- 

/ S ‘ ni  l ^ : ''1  r rn  sent  instance  a con- 

! wl  '/Hi  in  [fc— 7“-^  denser  and  air-pumps 

T~p  ^ f IB  fl  borrowed  from 

^I'j  : Mr.  Watt’s  engine  (i). 

-|Iq  X I E E are  the  two 

\ ' ' ' \ . , , (f [7  ' I •'  cylinders,  each  fitted 

\ j I'  T — ll— ^*1^  V';  with  its  piston,  as 

\ -j  ‘ I f/  lines  JJ;  thetwopis- 

^ ® "irqKH- f **  -^-^1  ton-rods  K K are 

I r I PB  ■ -1  .■i-i  toothed  racks  which 

— ...  jBr'.i'i  r ' ~a  ^ ^ -tJ  . are  adapted  to  work 

into  the  teeth  of  a 


(а)  This  was  the  first  cotton  mill  which  wu  establiiihed  in  Manchester.  The  spinning  ma- 
chin«ry  was  on  Sir  Richard  Arbwrif'ht'a  plan,  and  was  work^  by  water  wheels  on  the  rtrer  Medlock  ; 
but  the  water  power  being  found  insufficient,  two  engines  oo  Sarery’s  system  were  put  up  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Riglcy,  in  17B4  (see  p.  125),  to  return  the  water  of  the  rirer  for  the  water  wheels,  and  after- 
wardft  those  engines  were  replaced  by  the  above  rotative  engine. 

(б)  The  proprietors  were  prosecuted  by  Mesars.  Boulton  and  Watt  for  an  infringement  of  Mr. 
Watt’s  patent ; and  the  action  was  compromised,  by  paying  the  patentees  for  a liocoae  Co  work. 
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large  toothed  wheel  L,  and  being  at  opposite  sides  of  that  wheel,  the  two  pi.stous 
are  caused  to  move  in  opposite  directions,  one  ascending  when  the  other  descends ; 
hence  they  balance  each  other,  and  no  counterweight  is  required.  On  the  axis  p 
of  the  large  wheel  L,  a strong  lever  is  fixed,  as  shown  at  P,  the  connecting-rod  M 
is  jointed  to  the  end  of  the  lever  P,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  is  jointed  to  the 
pin  of  the  crank  N,  which  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  Q.  By 
this  arrangement  the  alternate  action  of  the  pistons  of  the  two  cylinders  is  caused 
to  operate  with  double  action  on  the  crank  to  turn  it  round. 

A smaller  toothed  wheel,  7 7.  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  axis  p of  the  great 
wheel  L,  and  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel,  7>  t'vo  racks,  1 1,  are  applied,  to 
suspend  the  rods  of  two  air-pumps  H H,  which,  by  that  means,  act  reciprocally 
and  alternately,  to  keep  up  the  exhaustion  within  the  condenser  F,  which  is 
common  to  both  cylinders,  and  to  both  air-pumps. 

a a Is  the  steam-pipe,  which  brings  steam  both  ways,  from  boilers  which  arc 
situated  outside  of  the  Walls  of  the  engine-hou.se ; from  the  middle  part  of  this 
pipe  a branch  d descends  in  an  inclined  direction  to  convey  the  steam  into  a box 
containing  the  two  steam  valves ; those  valves  are  situated  over  the  two  passages 
./y,  which  lead  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  two  cylinders,  and  either  of  these  valves 
being  opened,  will  admit  steam  into  the  corre-sponding  cylinder.  Beneath  the 
passages,  _/y|  is  another  box,  which  communicates  by  the  eduction  pipe  g,  with  the 
condenser  F ; the  two  exhausting  valves  are  situated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
passages  ff,  and  those  valves  being  oiiened,  will  allow  the  steam  to  pass  out  of 
either  cylinder  to  the  condenser ; Z is  the  throttle  valve  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
steam  through  the  descending  branch  d of  the  steam-pipe. 

The  handles  of  the  working  gear  are  moved  by  chocks  on  the  two  rods  I /, 
and  every  time  that  the  pistons  arrive  at  the  ends  of  their  course,  that  gear  opens 
and  shuts  the  four  valves  in  alternate  pairs ; each  pair  consisting  of  one  steam 
valve  and  one  exhausting  valve. 

The  operation  of  the  working  gear  and  valves  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Watt’s 
double  engine.  The  cylinders  being  open  at  top  the  atmospheric  air  always  acts 
freely  upon  the  pistons,  and  when  either  of  the  steam  valves  is  opened,  to  admit  steam 
into  the  cylinder  beneath  cither  of  the  pistons,  that  piston  is  allowed  to  rise,  in 
equilibrium  ; but  having  risen,  the  steam  is  exhausted  from  that  cylinder  by  opening 
its  exhausting  valve  (its  steam  valve  being  first  shut),  and  then  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  will  force  that  piston  down  into  its  cylinder,  and  by  the  racks  KK,  the 
wrheel  LL,  and  the  lever  P,  the  action  of  cither  piston  is  transmitted  to  the  connect- 
ing rod  M,  one  piston  urging  it  upwards,  and  then  the  other  in  turn  urging  it  down- 
wards ; a double  action  is  thus  exerted  on  the  crank  pin  to  turn  it  round,  in  the 
circle  shown  by  the  dotted  line ; the  fly-wheel  keeps  up  and  regulates  the  rotative 
motion. 

'Fhc  cylinders  are  supported  on  two  very  strong  beams,  XX,  which  extend 
across  the  engine-house,  the  ends  being  worked  into  the  side  walls.  The  bearings 
for  the  axis  p of  the  great  wheel  LL,  are  supported  by  similar  beams,  LU,  and 
the  bearing  for  the  neck  of  the  axis  of  the  crank,  is  fix^  on  another  beam  behind 
the  beams  X.  TTie  condensing  cistern  GG  is  placed  on  the  ground,  beneath  the 
beams  XX. 

The  two  air-pumps  H 11  are  open  at  top ; they  have  each  a foot  valve  at  the 
bottom  near  k;  and  they  have  valves  in  their  buckets  like  common  sucking 
pumps ; the  hot  water  which  they  extract  from  the  condenser  they  discharge  into 
the  not  well,  II.  These  pumps  act  alternately,  and  thus  keep  the  condenser 
constantly  exhausted ; in  that  respect  they  are  better  than  the  air-pump  of  Mr. 
Watt’s  double  engine,  which  is  a single  action,  and  exhausts  only  once  in  each 
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complete  stroke ; but  the  two  pumps  exhaust  twice  in  each  complete  stroke. 
The  buckets  of  the  two  pumps  are  always  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  acts  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  hot  well ; but  as  one  bucket 
is  in  |>art  balanced  against  the  other,  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  not  deranged  by 
that  pressure. 

The  engine  at  Mr.  Thackray’s  mill  has  two  cylinders  of  S6  inches  diameter, 
and  the  pistons  make  a stroke  of  4 feet ; when  it  was  first  erected  they  were 
worked  at  the  rate  of  -tO  strokes  per  minute ; this  rapid  action  gave  a great  regu- 
larity to  the  motion  of  the  fly-wheel,  although  it  was  but  a small  size  for  the 
power  of  the  engine,  which  was  rated  at  "0  horse-power ; and  it  must  certainly 
have  been  GO  horse-power.  After  the  engine  had  worked  many  years,  some  repairs 
were  made,  and  it  was  then  regulated  to  make  JO  strokes  per  minute,  at  wmich 
rate  it  will  exert  about  45  horse  power  j it  has  two  large  boilers. 

Messrs.  Sherratts,  of  Manchester,  who  made  the  principal  parts  of  the  work 
for  this  engine,  afterwards  adopted  the  plan,  and  maac  several  smaller  engines, 
which  answered  a good  purpose,  and  some  are  still  in  use.  They  also  made  similar 
engines  without  air-pumps  and  condensers,  but  with  injection  into  the  cylinders, 
so  as  to  be  clear  of  Mr,  Watt’s  patent.  This  is  the  best  method  which  has  yet 
been  proposed  for  combining  two  single  acting  cylinders  into  one  double  engine. 
The  weight  of  the  pistons  and  rods,  and  those  of  the  air-pumps,  are  caused  to 
balance  each  other  without  any  extra  weight ; and  the  pressure  upon  the  teeth  of 
the  racks  K,  and  upon  the  pivots  p of  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel  L,  is  always 
downwards,  the  same  as  in  a single  engine ; and  none  of  the  joints,  except  those 
of  the  connecting  rod  and  crank,  are  urged  in  both  directions.  The  construction 
brings  an  engine  into  a small  compass. 

In  170b,  Mr.  Honiblowcr  adopted  this  combination  of  two  single  cylinders, 
in  an  engine  which  he  made  for  Messrs.  Meux’s  brewery ; but  he  applied  covers  to 
the  cylinders,  with  stuffing  boxes  for  the  piston  rods  to  pass  through,  and  they  were 
suspended  by  chains,  applied  ujKrn  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  L,  which  was  a 
plain  wheel  without  teeth,  and  the  chains  were  fastened  to  it  at  the  upper  part ; 
the  horizoutal  part  of  the  steam-pipe,  aa,  was  joined  to  both  cylinders  at  the 
upper  part,  near  their  covers,  in  order  to  introduce  the  steam  from  the  boiler  into 
both  cylinders  at  all  times,  and  therefore  it  pressed  constantly  upon  both  pistons. 
The  action  of  each  cylinder  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Watt’s  single 
engine  (see  p.  SS3) ; but  by  their  combination  a constant  double  action  was  kept 
up.  The  valves  and  the  two  air-pumps,  and  all  the  other  parts,  were  constructed 
as  in  the  preceding  sketch,  except  that  their  rods  were  suspended  from  the  small 
wheel,  7>  by  chains  (a). 

Mr.  Homblower  has  stated,  in  Gregory’s  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.,  that  his  reason 
for  adopting  this  mode  of  combining  two  cylinders,  was  to  enable  the  pistons  to 
act  upon  the  crank  pin  with  greater  force  towards  each  end  of  the  stroke,  than  in 
the  usual  mode  of  working  with  a great  lever;  for  the  force  of  first  one  and  then 
the  other  of  the  tivo  pistons  is  applied  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  L,  at  a 
constant  distance  from  its  centre  p;  but  the  end  of  the  lever  P to  which  the  con- 
necting rod  M is  jointed,  moves  in  an  arch  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  circumference  of 
a circle  j during  this  motion  the  connecting  rod  M advances  to,  and  recedes  from, 
the  centre  of  motion  p,  so  as  to  cause  a continual  variation  in  the  effective  length 
of  leverage  with  which  the  lever  P acts  upon  the  rod  M ; this  principle  is  stated  at 
p.  47  and  at  p.  416. 

(a)  Messrs.  Hnrnbluwcr  and  Maberlev  were  prosecuted  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  in 
for  uiakin<  this  entpne,  and  some  others  of  the  same  kind,  of  a smaller  size,  as  mentioned  at  p.  64b'. 
The  proprietors  were  obliged  to  pay  the  f^tontees  for  license  to  use  these  eogioct. 
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M'hen  the  pistons  are  at  tlic  top  or  bottom  of  tlieir  stroke,  the  effective  radius 
of  the  lever  P is  considerably  shortened,  so  that  it  acts  with  frreater  power  upon 
the  connecting  rod,  than  it  docs  when  the  pistons  arc  near  the  middle  of  their 
course,  for  then  the  lever  P is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  connecting  rod.  This 
circumstance  tends  to  compensate  for  the  diminishing  leverage  of  the  crank,  whereby 
its  power  of  tuniing  the  Hy-whecl  round  decreases  so  rapidly  towards  cacli  end  of 
the  stroke,  as  is  stated  p.  417  > for  the  connecting  rod  being  enabled  to  exert  a 
greater  force  upon  the  crank  pin,  at  the  time  when  the  crank  acts  less  advan- 
tageously to  turn  the  fly-wheel,  a more  unifonn  force  of  rotation  is  obtained. 

It  has  been  already  explained,  (p.  419),  that  the  slow  motion  of  the  piston, 
at  each  end  of  its  coui-se,  is  very  advantageous  to  the  action  of  the  engine,  by 
allowing  more  time  for  a complete  exhau.stion  of  the  cylinder  ; and  the  variations 
of  the  force  transmitted  to  the  fly-wheel  can  be  sufficiently  etjualised  by  giving 
the  fly-whccl  a proper  weight  and  velocity.  The  property  which  Mr.  Horn- 
blower  points  out,  is  also  unfavourable  for  the  permanency  of  the  work,  because 
the  connecting  rod  and  crank,  with  their  joints,  arc  subjected  to  an  excessive 
strain  at  every  change  of  the  stroke. 

The  double  engines,  with  two  single  acting  cylinders  combined,  arc  not  so 
good  as  Mr.  Watt’s  double  engine,  because  of  the  increased  friction,  and  weight,  of 
two  pistons  instead  of  one,  and  the  increased  surface  for  the  radiation  of  heat ; and 
also  the  expense  of  construction  is  greater,  if  the  work  is  equally  well  executed. 

Mr.  Cartwright’s  Steam-rngine,  1797- 

Mr.  Edmund  Cartwright  took  out  a patent,  in  I797i  lot  improvements  in 
the  construction,  working,  and  application  of  steam-engines ; his  speeifleation, 
which  is  printed  in  the  first  scries  of  the  Hepertory  of  Arts,  vol.  x.  p.  1,  states 
the  following  improvements : 

1st,  The  water,  or  other  licjuid,  which  is  used  to  produce  the  steam  to  work 
the  engine,  is  to  circulate  continually  through  the  engine,  without  having  any  com- 
munication with  the  extenial  air,  and  without  mixing  with  any  other  fluid.' 

‘2nd,  The  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  is  to  be  always  open  to  the  condenser, 
and  the  condensation  is  to  be  performed  during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  pis- 
ton, which  has  only  a single  action.  There  are  to  be  only  two  valves,  one  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  anil  the  other  in  the  piston  ; and  these  valves  are  to  be  opened 
and  shut  at  the  proper  intervals,  by  the  motion  of  the  piston  itself. 

.‘Jrd,  The  condensation  is  to  be  perfonned  in  a close  vessel,  by  the  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  external  surface  of  that  vessel,  on  the  common  principle  of 
distillation,  without  any  injection  of  cold  water  into  it.  The  condenser  is  to  be 
composed  of  two  cylinders  of  very  thin  metal,  one  fixed  within  the  other,  so  as  to 
leave  a very  narrow  space  between  them  for  the  steam.  This  condenser  is  to  be 
immersed  in  cold  water,  which  is  to  surround  the  outside  cylinder,  and  to  fill  the 
internal  cylinder  •,  whereby  a very  thin  stratum  of  steam  will  be  exposed  to  a large 
surface  of  cold  metal.  The  condensed  liquid  which  drains  to  the  bottom  of  the 
condenser,  is  to  be  drawn  out  by  a suitable  pump,  and  leturned  into  the  boiler ; 
any  air  which  may  get  into  the  condenser  being  separated  from  the  water  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  boiler,  and  discharged  into  the  open  air. 

4th,  The  piston  is  to  be  made  entirely  of  metal,  without  any  hemp 
packing. 

L^tly,  Instead  of  water,  the  boiler  is  to  be  filled  with  distillers’  wash,  to 
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produce  the  steam  with  which  the  engine  is  to  Jie  worked ; and  the  engine  is 
to  be  made  to  operate  as  a still  and  as  a moving  power  at  the  same  time. 

A few  small  single  engines  were  made  under  this  patent,  with  self-acting 
valves,  according  to  the  following  sketch,  which  is  copied  from  the  first  volume  of 
the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

EE  is  the  cylinder,  and  .J.J  its  piston,  which  is  going  down,  a Is  the  steam- 
pipe  which  brings  the  steam  from  the  boiler } and  d is  the  box  containing  the 
steam  valve,  which  admits  the  steam  through  the  cover  C of  the  cylinder  to  act 

upon  the  piston,  e Is 
a valve  in  the  piston 
to  admit  the  steam  to 
pass  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder 
into  the  lower  part. 

f g Is  the  educ- 
tion-pipe to  conduct 
the  steam  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der to  the  condenser 
E,  which  consists  of 
two  thin  cylinders, 
one  within  the  other, 
leaving  a small  space 
between  them,  into 
which  the  steam  is 
admitted,  The  inijer 
cylinder  is  filled  with 
cold  water,  and  the 
external  cylinder  is 
surrounded  by  the 
same ; by  which  means 
the  steam  is  exposed 
to  a large  surface  of 
thin  metal,  which  is 
kept  cold  by  the  wa- 
ter ; though  no  water 
is  suffered  to  come  in 
actual  contact  with 
the  steam. 

To  the  lower  end 
of  the  piston  rod  n 
a smaller  rotl  rf  is  attached  by  a joint ; this  is  the  rod  of  another  piston  working 
in  the  barrel  H,  which  acts  os  the  air-pump,  and  accordingly  it  has  a passage  k 
leading  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  condenser  E,  with  a foot  valve  at  k,  which  will 
allow  the  water  and  air  to  pass  from  the  condenser  into  the  pump,  but  will  pre- 
vent its  return  ; there  is  also  a passage  proceeding  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
air-pump,  with  a discharge  valve  at  m,  and  a pipe  m,  to  convey  away  the  hot  water 
and  air,  which  is  expelled  from  the  barrel  H of  the  pump,  when  the  piston  descends. 
The  piston  of  the  air-pump  has  no  valves ; it  discharges  through  m when  it  is 
forced  down,  and  exhausts  from  the  condenser  through  k when  it  is  drawn  upwards. 
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The  piston  ro<l  n passes  through  a stuffing  box  in  the  corer  C of  the  cylinder; 
a cross  bar,  oo,  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  piston  rod  n,  and  to  the  two  ends  of 
this  bar  two  connecting  rods,  M and  K,  are  jointed  ; the  upper  ends  of  those 
rods  act  upon  the  pins  of  two  equal  cranks  pp,  formed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  two 
parallel  horizontal  axes,  upon  which  the  two  equal  cog-wheels,  NN,  arc  fixed,  and 
their  teeth  working  together,  cause  the  two  cranks  to  turn  round  with  equal  motion  ; 
but  they  move  in  contrary  directions.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is, 
that  the  two  connecting  rods  M and  K will,  in  all  positions,  be  inclined  equally 
from  the  vertical,  and  their  inclinations  will  be  in  opposite  directions  ; so  that 
their  respective  tendencies  to  draw  the  piston  rod  from  the  vertical,  will  be  cor- 
rected one  by  the  other,  and  consequently  that  rod  will  preserve  a vertical  motion 
when  it  works  up  and  down,  and  turns  the  cranks  rpund. 

The  two  wheels  N arc  loaded  with  heavy  weights  on  their  rims,  at  the  sides 
opposite  to  the  cranks  p p,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  pistons,  and 
the  rods  d,  n,  o,  M,  and  K,  and  the  cranks  p p. 

One  of  the  wheels  N gives  motion  to  a pinion  O,  on  the  axis  of  the  fly-wlieel 
QQ,  which  is  turned  round  with  great  rapidity;  and  it  is  made  heavy  enough  in 
the  rim  to  regulate  and  keep  up  the  motion  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  when 
it  exerts  no  force. 

The  action  of  this  engine  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Watt’s  single  engine, 
when  the  piston  rises  in  vacuo  (see  p.  .SSi).  Tlie  equilibrium  valve  e which  is 
fitted  into  the  piston  J .1,  is  opened  for  the  returning  stroke,  and  allows  the  steam 
to  i>ass  through  it  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston.  The  valve  e is  opened  when 
the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  course,  by  the  lower  end  of  its  spindle  striking 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; and  the  valve  is  shut,  when  the  piston  reaches  the  top 
of  its  course,  by  the  top  of  the  spindle  striking  a spring  at  the  underside  of  the 
cover  C of  the  cylinder.  The  steam-valve  d,  whicn  is  fitted  into  the  cover  C of 
the  cylinder,  is  opened  when  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  of  its  course,  by  the  pis- 
ton striking  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  of  the  valve  ; and  the  valve  is  shut  when 
the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  its  course,  by  a spring  r,  which  projects  out  from 
the  piston  rod,  and  presses  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  of  the  valve.  This 
spindle  passes  up  through  a hole  in  the  top  of  the  box,  which  contains  the  valve  ; 
and  to  prevent  tne  escape  of  the  steam,  an  inverted  cup  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
spindle,  and  the  border  or  lower  edge  of  the  cup  is  immersed  in  mercur)',  which  is 
contained  in  a deep  circular  groove  formed  at  the  top  of  the  box,  for  the  reception 
of  the  edge  of  the  cup.  The  spindles  of  the  valves  arc  pressed  laterally  by  springs, 
which  cause  so  much  friction  and  impediment  to  the  motion  of  the  valves,  that  they 
will  remain  either  open  or  shut,  according  as  they  are  placed. 

The  sketch  represents  the  piston  going  down : when  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  its 
course,  the  spring  r shuts  the  steam  valve  d to  prevent  the  further  admission  of 
steam  from  the  boiler,  and  the  equilibrium  valve  c in  the  piston  is  opened  by 
touching  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; the  communication  is  thus  opened  from 
above  the  piston  to  below  it,  and  the  lower  pait  of  the  cylinder  lieing  always  open 
to  the  condenser  F,  by  the  eduction  jpipejf",  the  steam  from  above  the  piston 
passes  through  the  valve  e,  and  is  mdumly  drawn  on  to  the  condenser  F.  The 
piston  is  placed  in  equilibrium  by  thus  openingthe  valve  c,  for  that  allows  the  steam 
to  pass  beneath  the  piston,  which  is  then  drawn  up  in  the  cylinder  by  the  action  of 
the  fly-wheel ; all  the  time  that  the  piston  is  making  this  returning  stroke,  the  con- 
densation of  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  performed  in  the  condenser.  The  piston 
of  the  air  pump  being  drawn  up  at  the  same  time  as  the  piston,  leaves  a vacuum  be- 
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neath  it  in  its  barrel  H,  and  the  condensed  water  and  air  in  the  condenser  F drains 
through  the  pipe  and  foot  valve  k,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel  H,  leaving 
the  condenser  exhausted. 

When  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  its  course,  the  eijuilibrium  valve  e in  the 
piston  is  closed,  by  touching  a spring  under  the  cover  C ol  the  cylinder,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  steam  valve  d is  opened  by  the  piston,  to  admit  fresh  steam  from 
the  boiler  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  above  the  piston,  and  as  the  space 
beneath  it  is  already  exhausted,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  causes  the  piston  to  descend 
with  force  through  its  working  stroke,  during  which  it  acts  on  the  cranks  p p ; and 
the  wheels,  N N and  O,  give  an  impulse  to  the  fly-whccl  Q.  The  piston  d of  the 
air  pump  being  forced  down  at  the  same  time,  it  displaces  all  the  water  and  air 
which  had  entered  into  the  barrel  H from  the  condenser,  and  forces  that  water  and 
air  through  the  valve  m and  the  pipe  m,  into  the  hot  well  I.  When  the  piston 
arrives  again  at  the  bottom  of  its  course,  its  spring  r shuts  the  steam  valve  d,  and 
the  c(|uilibrium  valve  e is  opened,  to  allow  the  steam  above  the  piston  to  pass  licneath 
the  same,  and  thence  it  is  draw  n off  to  the  condenser,  leaving  the  piston  at  liberty 
to  rise  in  the  partially  exhausted  cylinder,  to  make  its  returning  stroke  by  the  im- 
petus of  the  dy  wheel  as  before. 

As  no  water  is  admitted  into  the  condenser,  except  that  which  is  condensed 
from  the  steam,  the  quantity  discharged  into  the  hot  well  1 is  no  more  than  is  suf. 
ficient  to  supply  the  boiler ; the  hot  well  I is  closed  with  a tight  cover,  and  a feed- 
ing pipe  T proceeds  from  the  lower  part  of  it,  to  the  boiler.  All  that  air  which  is 
disengaged  from  the  water,  and  which  gains  admission  by  leakage,  rises  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  close  hot  well  I,  and  does  not  enter  the  pipe  T ; a small  inverted 
air  valve  is  fitted  to  an  aperture  in  the  cover  of  the  hot  well  I,  and  is  kept  shut  by 
a lever,  with  a hollow  copper  ball  at  the  end,  which  fioats  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  bears  the  valve  upwards  ; but  as  the  air  accumulates  in  the  hot  well,  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  depressed,  and  the  ball  descending  with  it,  opens  the  valve, 
and  allows  the  confined  air  to  escape. 

Mr,  Qtrhcrighds  Metallic  Piston,  The  piston  J J is  not  packed  with  hemp,  but 
by  a number  of  loose  segments  of  brass  or  gun  metal,  which  arc  accurately  fitted 
into  the  groove  round  the  edge  of  the  piston,  in  place  of  hemp,  and  are  forced 
outwards  by  springs,  which  arc  so  disposed,  as  to  keep  the  segments  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  steam; 
the  different  segments  are  made  to  overlap  each  other,  so  that  the  middle  part  of 
one  segment  will  cover  the  joints  between  the  ends  of  the  other  segments. 

The  base  of  the  piston,  which  is  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  piston  rod, 
is  made  rather  less  than  the  bore  of  the  cylinder ; and  its  surface  being  made  quite 
fiat  and  smooth,  two  circular  rings  of  gun  metal  are  applied  upon  it,  one  over  the 
other ; the  external  circumferences  of  these  two  rings  are  fitted  very  accurately 
into  the  cylinder,  and  their  fiat  surfaces  are  accurately  fitted  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  base  of  the  piston.  There  are  also  two  other  rings  which  are  fitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  large  rings.  These  four  rings  arc  covered  over  at  top  by  the  piston 
cover,  which  is  vciy  nearly  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  firmly  fastened  to  the 
base  of  the  jiiston  by  screws,  and  the  piston  forms  a complete  shell,  within  which 
the  four  rings  are  contained,  and  they  fit  very  accurately  therein,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  moving  horizontally,  but  not  at  all  up  or  down. 

To  give  the  four  rings  a power  of  expansion,  each  one  is  divided  into  three 
segments,  and  a sufficiency  of  metal  is  removed  from  the  ends,  to  leave  room  for 
a spring  bctiveen  the  adjacent  ends  of  two  of  the  segments  of  each  ring.  This 
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spring  is  in  form  of  the  letter  V,  the  open  end  of  which  is  placed  outwards,  near 
to  the  circumference  ; the  two  segments  against  which  the  two  ends  of  the  spring 
act  are  pressed,  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference,  against  the  ends  of  the  third 
segment,  and  all  the  three  segments  are  thus  kept  unifonniy  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder.  To  prevent  steam  passing  through  between  the  ends  of  the  segments,  the 
solid  parts  of  the  upper  ones  arc  made  to  fall  upon  the  divisions  and  springs  of  the 
under  ones,  so  as  to  form  break  joints;  and  the  segments  of  the  internal  rings  are 
behind  the  joints  or  ends  of  the  segments  of  the  outer  rings,  in  order  to  make  a 
complete  fitting. 

The  stufiing-box  round  the  piston-rod  is  made  in  a similar  manner. 

Mr.  Cartwright  had  ac(|uired  some  reputation  as  a mechanical  inventor,  be- 
fore he  took  out  this  patent,  and  it  was  in  consequence  received  very  favourably 
by  the  public ; but  his  engines  were  not  found  to  jwrform  well,  because  the  con- 
densation by  external  cold,  without  injection,  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  produce  a 
good  effect.  Mr.  Watt  had  given  that  method  a full  trial  in  his  first  engines  (see 
p.  S‘i‘2),  and  had  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  an  injection. 

Air.  Cartwright’s  proposal  was  confined  to  single  engines,  which  arc  not  so 
good  for  turning  mills  its  double  engines.  Some  years  after  this  patent,  Mr. 
Cartwright  made  a double  engine,  of  about  six  horse-power,  on  his  plan,  for  a mill 
at  Wisbeach ; but  it  could  not  perfonn  the  work  it  was  appointed  to  do,  and  was 
removed  ; it  was  afterwards  set  up  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  his  farm  at  W'o- 
burn,  but  it  proved  a very  defective  engine,  and  has  Ireen  broken  up.  The  metallic 
piston  is  the  only  part  of  Mr.  C.artwright’s  scheme  which  has  been  brought  into 
use;  its  construction  has  been  improved,  audit  is  found  to  answer  for  high  pressure 
steam  better  than  a hemp  piston,  as  will  be  explained  under  its  proper  head. 


Mr,  Siiillei  's  Steam-engine,  1798. 

Mr.  Sadler  took  out  a patent,  in  1798,  for  improvements  in  steam-engines; 
his  object  was  to  combine,  m the  same  engine,  two  cylinders ; one  acting  in  the 
same  manner  as  Mr.  Watt’s  single  engine,  when  the  piston  rises  in  vacuo,  and  the 
other  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  Xcwcomcn’s  atmospheric  engine,  tvith  an 
injection  into  the  cylinder.  The  same  steam  is  used  successively  to  fill  both 
cylinders,  and  the  atmospheric  cylinder  serves  as  a condenser  and  air  pump,  to 
exhaust  the  princijral  cylinder. 

A description  and  engraving  of  this  engine  is  given  in  Nicholson's  Philoso- 
phical Journal,  quarto,  \'ol.  II.  p.  ‘23\,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  principal 
cylinder  is  on  the  same  construction  as  Mr.  Cartwright’s  cylinder,  viz.  it  is  closed 
at  the  top,  and  its  piston  rod  passes  through  a stuffing-box  in  the  cover ; the 
steam  from  the  boiler  is  introduced  above  the  piston,  through  a self-acting  valve  in 
the  cover;  and  there  is  another  self-acting  valve  in  the  piston,  to  cause  the  e<|uili- 
brium  for  the  returning  stroke.  The  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  communicates  by 
a horizontal  passage,  with  the  bottom  of  the  atmospheric  cylinder,  which  is  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  other,  but  its  piston  makes  only  half  the  stroke  ; the  |ussage 
which  communicates  between  the  two  cylinders,  is  made  like  the  passage  from  the 
condenser  to  the  air  pump  of  -Mr.  Watt’s  engine,  and  has  a hanging  foot  valve  in  it, 
which  shuts  towards  the  principal  cylinder.  The  atmospheric  cylinder  has  a pipe 
entering  through  the  bottom,  with  a valve  to  admit  an  injection  of  cold  water ; and 
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there  is  a valve  in  the  piston  opening  upwards  like  the  buekct  of  a pump ; also  a 
drain-pipe  leads  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  to  convey  away  the  injected  water 
and  air  from  it  into  the  open  air,  through  a valve  whieh  opens  outwalks. 

The  engine  is  intended  to  turn  machinery  by  means  of  a crank  and  fly-wheel, 
but  without  a great  lever ; a strong  bar  is  fixed  horizontally  across  the  upper  end  of 
the  piston  rod,  like  the  letter  T,  and  at  each  end  a connecting  rod  is  jointed  ; these 
rods  descend  at  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  to  act  upon  two  cranks  formed  upon  a 
common  horizontal  axis,  which  is  situated  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  fly-wheel  is  Axed  upon  it.  The  ends  of  the  cross  bar  of  the  piston  rod  have 
small  wheels  fitted  upon  them,  and  they  run  up  and  down  between  upright  guides, 
by  which  the  piston  rod  is  retained  in  its  vertical  direction.  The  piston  rod  of  the 
atmospheric  cylinder  is  suspended  by  links  from  the  middle  of  a lever,  one  end  of 
which  is  connected  by  links,  with  the  piston  rod  of  the  principal  cylinder,  and  the 
other  end  moves  about  a fixed  centre ; the  consequence  is,  that  the  atmospheric 
piston  moves  through  only  half  the  length  of  stroke  made  by  the  other  piston. 

The  action  of  the  principal  cylinder  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of'  Mr.  Cart- 
wright’s, but  the  condensation  of  the  steam  is  effected  by  injecting  cold  water  into 
the  second  atmospheric  cylinder ; this  takes  place  when  both  pistons  are  at  the  top 
of  their  course,  and  are  filled  with  steam  beneath  their  pistons ; that  steam  being 
condensed  by  the  injection,  both  pistons  are  pressed  down,  the  principal  one  by  the 
steam  coming  from  the  boiler  through  the  steam  valve,  and  the  other  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  When  they  arrive  at  the  bottom,  the  supply  of  steam 
from  the  boiler  is  shut  off,  and  the  equilibrium  valve  in  the  principal  piston  is 
opened,  to  admit  the  steam  to  pass  from  the  principal  cylinder,  through  the  hori- 
zontal passage  and  its  hanging  valve,  into  the  space  beneath  the  piston  of  the 
atmospheric  cylinder ; that  steam  being  at  first  more  elastic  than  the  atmospheric  air, 
displaces  the  useless  injection  water  from  that  space,  into  the  open  air,  partly 
through  the  discharge  valve,  and  partly  through  tne  valve  in  the  piston.  When 
the  pistons  are  raised  up  by  the  fly-wheel,  to  make  their  returning  stroke, 
the  steam  expands  itself,  during  their  ascent,  into  half  as  much  more  volume  as 
that  which  it  nad  at  the  commencement  of  the  returning  stroke ; for  it  must  fill  the 
atmospheric  cylinder,  as  well  as  the  other.  The  two  pistons  having  arrived  at  the 
top  of  their  course,  the  equilibrium  valve  in  the  principal  piston  is  shut,  and  the 
steam  valve  opened ; the  injection  valve  is  also  opened,  to  admit  the  cold  water 
into  the  atmospheric  cylinder,  so  as  to  condense  the  steam  that  it  contains,  and  to  ex- 
haust the  steam  from  the  other  cylinder,  in  order  to  produce  another  working  stroke. 

The  piston  of  the  atmospheric  cylinder  opposes  a very  considerable  resistance 
to  the  motion  of  the  fly-wheel,  during  the  returning  stroke ; because  the  steam 
beneath  that  piston,  by  its  expansion,  becomes  less  elastic  than  the  atmo- 
spheric air ; and  although  this  force  is  restored  again  to  the  fly-wheel  during  the 
subsequent  descent  of  the  piston,  yet  the  regularity  of  the  motion  must  be  greatly 
disturbed.  The  second  cylinder  is  in  effect  the  air  pump  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engine, 
made  of  double  the  usual  capacity,  and  leff  open  at  top  to  the  atmosphere ; an 
arrangement  from  which  no  advantage  can  be  expected  to  arise. 

A few  engines  were  made  on  this  plan,  but  did  not  answer  so  well  as  Mr. 
Watt’s  engines ; one  of  them  of  8 or  10  horse-jiower  was  erected  at  Portsmouth 
Dock  Yard,  and  was  the  first  steam-engine  which  was  applied  in  the  public  naval 
establishments.  It  was  used  for  a few  years,  and  was  then  replaced  by  a 30  horse 
engine  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt.  Another  SO  horse  engine,  which  was  erected 
for  the  same  machinery,  has  connecting  rods  at  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  cranks 
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under  the  cylinder,  according  to  Mr.  Sadler’s  arrangement ; but  the  cylinder,  with 
its  valves,  air  pump,  and  condenser,  are  the  same  as  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt’s 
engine } these  engines  are  used  alternately  to  turn  the  machine  of  the  wood  mill, 
or  to  drain  the  dry  docks,  in  which  ships  are  placed  for  repairing. 


Atmospheric  Engine,  uci/h  Condenser  and  Air  Pump. 

In  some  districts  of  the  north  of  England,  the  atmospheric  engine  was  very 
commonly  applied  to  turn  machinery  by  a crank  and  lly-whcel  (see  page  410) : this 
became  a standard  engine  in  that  district  during  the  term  of  Mr.  Watt’s  patent, 
and  is  still  very  extensively  used.  These  engines  were  rendered  much  more  effica- 
cious, when  a condenser  and  air  pump  on  Jlr.  Watt’s  construction  were  added,  to 
exhaust  the  cylinder  instead  of  injecting  cold  water  into  it ; but  this  was  not  allowed 
by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  who  prosecuted  many  persons  for  making  such  en- 
gines, and  obliged  the  proprietors  to  pay  for  licenses.  Engines  of  this  kind  being 
lightly  loaded,  and  worked  at  a qniek  speed,  perform  very  well ; and  as  they  are 
cheaper,  and  simpler  to  keep  in  order,  than  Mr.  Watt’s  complete  engines,  they  are 
still  used  where  coals  are  cheap. 

A simpler  kind  of  air  pump  was  adopted  for  these  engines  towards  the  expira- 
tion of  Mr.  Watt’s  patent,  and  answered  very  well.  The  air  pump  is  nearly  .as 
large  as  the  cylinder,  and  its  rod  is  suspended  from  the  crank  end  of  the  great 
lever,  so  as  to  make  a stroke  half  as  long  as  that  of  the  piston.  The  air  pum]i 
is  open  at  top  to  the  atmosphere.  During  the  working  stroke,  the  bucket  of 
this  large  air  pump  is  drawn  up,  and  exhausts  the  condenser;  the  atmospheric 

Sressure  upon  it,  causes  a resistance  nearly  etjual  to  half  the  force  of  the  piston,  and 
uring  the  returning  stroke,  the  greatest  part  of  that  pressure  acts  in  aid  of  the 
counterweight,  to  draw  up  the  piston,  and  continue  the  action  upon  the  fly-wheel. 

A condenser  was  sometimes  used,  but  in  other  cases  the  cold  water  was  in- 
jected into  the  air  pump.  The  operation  of  these  engines  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  Mr.  Sadler’s,  except  that  the  bucket  of  the  air  pump  being  drawn  up  during 
the  working  stroke,  instead  of  the  returning  stroke,  its  resistance  tends  to  equalize 
the  two  strokes,  instead  of  to  increase  the  irregularity  of  the  impulse  on  the  fly-wheel, 
as  is  the  case  in  Mr.  Sadler’s  original  construction. 


Attempts  to  obtain  a continuous  circular  Motion  by  the  Action  qf  Steam,  icithout 

reciprocating  Pistons. 

The  machines  which  are  required  to  be  impelled  by  steam-engines,  are 
almost  all  dependent  upon  a continuous  circular  motion,  hence  it  has  been  thought 
very  desirable  to  obtain  such  a motion  by  more  direct  means  than  can  be  done  by 
a piston  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in  a cylinder.  Some  of  Mr.  Watt’s  spe- 
culations upon  this  subject  have  been  already  mentioned,  in  his  first  specification, 
in  176<)  (see  p.  316)  ; and  his  third  specification,  in  1733,  explains  his  ideas  011 
this  subject  more  fully  (see  his  fifth  improvement,  p.  3.51),  and  ne  added  a figure 
of  a rotative  engine,  which  is  copied  in  Plate  X\’,  figure  1. 

EE  is  the  hollow  cylinder,  within  which  the  piston  A is  caused  to  revolve  by 
the  action  of  the  steam,  so  as  to  give  a continuous  circular  motion  to  its  axis  I),  in 
order  to  turn  any  machinery  which  may  be  connected  with  that  axis.  The  cylinder  E E 
has  a flange  at  each  end,  by  which  the  two  ends  or  covers  are  fastened  to  it,  and 
each  cover  has  an  opening  through  the  centre  to  admit  the  neck  of  the  axis  D to 
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|)ass  through,  with  a proper  sUiffiug  box  to  confine  hemp  around  the  neck,  and 
make  a close  fitting. 

The  revolving  piston  A,  -which  is  fixed  to  the  axis  D,  projects  out  from  it,  to 
reach  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder  K,  and  the  ends  of  the  piston  apply 
closely  to  the  ends  of  the  cylinder;  hemp  packing  is  inserted  in  a groove  round 
the  edge  or  thickness  of  the  revolving  piston  to  make  a close  fitting,  and  pre- 
vent any  steam  passing  between  the  edges  of  the  piston  and  the  interior  surface  of 
the  cylinder. 

B is  a partition  which  extends  from  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  E,  to 
the  central  part  D of  the  piston,  around  the  axis.  The  partition  B is  provided 
with  ]>acking,  in  a groove  round  its  edges,  in  the-  same  manner  as  the  piston,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  steam  passing  between  those  edges,  and  the  interior  surface 
of  the  cylinder,  or  the  central  part  1)  of  the  revolving  piston. 

'riie  steam  from  the  boiler  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder  by  the  pipe  H, 
and  it  is  exhausted  from  the  cylinder  by  another  pipe  K,  so  that  the  space  marked 
vacuum  in  the  figure  will  be  exhausted,  whilst  the  space  marked  steam  is  supplied 
with  fresh  steam  from  the  boiler,  which,  by  its  elasticity,  will  force  the  piston  A 
round  into  the  vacuous  space  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  thus  turn  the  axis 
D,  and  the  machinery  which  is  connected  with  it.  When  the  piston  A has 
nearly  completed  a revolution  by  this  means,  and  the  cylinder  is  quite  filled  with 
steam,  the  piston  conies  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  partition  B,  which  is 
capable  of  moving  about  an  axis  situated  at  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a door  moves  about  its  hinges ; in  order  that  the  partition  B 
may  bo  turned  out  of  the  way  of  the  piston  A,  and  then  it  retreats  into  a recess, 
which  is  formed  for  its  reception,  in  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  E.  The 
jiurtition  B,  when  turned  back,  exactly  fills  that  recess,  and  its  surface  conforms 
precisely  with  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  piston 
A will  fit  to  it,  as  it  turns  round. 

When  the  partition  B is  thus  turned  back  into  its  recess,  it  closes  the  passage 
of  the  steam-pipe  II,  and  prevents  any  more  steam  entering  for  the  present;  and 
that  steam  which  has  impelled  the  piston  before  it,  and  which  then  fills  all  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder,  passes  away  to  the  condenser  through  the  eduction  pijie 
K,  as  soon  as  the  edge  of  the  piston  A has  passed  beyond  the  opening  of  that  pipe. 

The  steam  has  no  jiower  to  impel  the  piston  beyond  the  position  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  partition  B,  and  therefore  the  motion  must 
be  continued  by  the  fly-wheel,  during  the  time  that  the  piston  is  moving  and 
passing  by  the  partition ; but  the  piston  having  so  passed  by,  the  partition  is  sud- 
denly turned  down  out  of  its  recess,  into  the  position  represented  in  the  figure,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  from  the  pipe  II  acting  behind  it,  and  then  the  operation 
above  described  is  repeated,  to  make  another  revolution  of  the  piston. 

The  defect  of  this  rotary  engine  is,  that  the  piston  must  act  very  abruptly 
against  the  partition  B,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  to  remove  it  out  of  its  way"; 
particularly  if  the  motion  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  produce  a proper  effect.  And  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  packing  round  the  edges  of  the  piston  A,  and  the 
partition  B,  in  proper  order,  so  as  to  avoid  immoderate  leakage  on  the  one  hand, 
or  excessive  friction  on  the  other.  Also  the  action  of  the  piston  is  not  continual, 
because  it  must  be  suspended  whilst  the  piston  passes  by  the  partition,  which  occu- 
pies about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  circle.  The  latter  defect  might  be  remedied  by 
having  two  or  more  pistons  A affixed  to  the  same  axis,  to  act  in  the  same  cylinder, 
which  must  then  have  as  many  moveable  partitions,  B ; but  that  would  aggravate 
the  other  defects  of  violent  action  against  the  partitions,  and  their  friction. 
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Mr.  Watt  abandoned  this  kind  of  steam  engine  after  several  trials,  from  the 
results  of  which  it  appeared  to  be  inferior  to  his  reciprocating  engine.  The  plan 
has  been  revived,  and  several  small  engines  made  by  Mr.  Routlcd^,  who  took  out 
a patent  in  1818,  for  some  improvements  in  the  mode  of  putting  the  parts  to- 
gether ; they  have  not  proved  good  engines,  though  they  are  better  than  any 
other  rotary  engines  yet  produced.  (.See  Repertory,  ^d  scries,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  129-) 

Another  of  Mr.  Watt’s  schemes  for  a rotary  engine  to  revolve  in  mercury  or 
fluid  metal,  is  described  in  his  specification  of  17S4  (seep.  429).  It  was  never 
brought  to  bear,  although  many  trials  of  that  plan  were  made  by  Mr.  Watt  at  Soho. 

• A/r.  lIornbk)U-er*s  Rotative  Steam-engine,  1798. 

Mr.  Homblowcr  took  out  a patent  for  this  engine  in  1798 ; his  specification 
is  printed  in  the  first  series  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  ix.  p.  289,  with 
engravings,  from  which  the  figures  4 to  8,  plate  XV,  are  taken,  figure  S is 
an  elevation,  and  figures  (i  and  7 sections  corresponding  thereto  ; figures  4 and  8 
are  horizontal  sections. 

The  action  of  the  steam  is  exerted  between  two  movable  rectangular 
revolving  leaves  A and  B,  figs.  4 and  6,  which  are  placed  within  a hollow 
cylinder  E E,  and  extend  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference,  so  as  to  divide  it 
into  two  compartments ; into  one  of  which  the  steam  from  the  boiler  is  introduced, 
whilst  the  other  compartment  is  exhausted,  to  occasion  a vacuum.  The  elasticity 
of  the  steam,  by  urging  the  two  leaves  apart  from  each  other,  causes  one  or  other  of 
them  to  turn  round  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow ; but  only  one  leaf  moves  at  a time, 
because  they  are  detained  from  moving  backwards,  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the 
aiTOW ; consequently  one  leaf  stands  still  to  receive  the  reaction  of  the  steam,  whilst 
the  other  is  propelled  fonsard,  and  by  its  axis  C D,  fig.  fi,  gives  motion  to  the  fly- 
wheel, and  tne  machinery  that  the  engine  is  intended  to  turn. 

When  one  of  the  leaves  has  made  about  five-sixths  of  a revolution,  and  ap- 
proached nearly  in  contact  with  the  other  leaf  which  remained  stationary,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  steam  is  changed ; that  compartment,  or  space  between  the  leaves, 
which  was  before  supplied  with  steam,  is  now  exhausted,  by  opening  a communication 
with  the  condenser ; and  the  other  compartment,  which  was  before  exhausted,  is 
now  filled  with  steam  from  the  boiler.  The  pressure  is  consequently  exerted  on 
the  contrary  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  move  backwards, 
that  leaf  which  has  just  run  through  its  course  stands  still,  whilst  the  steam 
drives  forward  the  other  leaf,  which  was  stationary ; and  by  its  axis  that  leaf 
continues  the  motion  of  the  machinery  for  another  five-sixths  of  a turn  in  the  same 
direction  as  before ; after  which  the  leaves  change  characters  again. 

In  this  manner  a continual  action  is  kept  up ; the  moving  leaf  always  pursues 
the  stationary  leaf  until  it  overtakes  the  same,  and  then  the  moving  leaf  becomes 
stationary,  whilst  the  other  leaf  moves  forwards ; that  leaf  which  moves,  always 
carries  the  rotative  axis  round  with  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  continual  motion  ; and 
the  motion  is  regulated  by  a fly-wheel. 

The  hollow  cylinder  E E is  firmly  fixed  in  a vertical  position  ; it  has  a flange 
at  each  end,  by  which  the  ends  e e and  ff  arc  fastened  on,  and  about  one-fourth  of 
its  circumference  can  be  removed,  to  give  access  to  the  moveable  leaves  A B 
within  it.  At  the  top  of  the  cover  e e,  a hollow  box  H is  fixed,  to  receive  the 
steam  from  the  boiler,  by  the  pipe  h ; and  K is  a similar  box  fixed  beneath  the 
lower  coyer  JJ',  to  receive  the  steam,  and  conduct  it  away  to  the  condenser,  through 
the  exhausting  pipe  k.  The  entrance  of  the  steam  from  the  box  H into  the 
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interior  of  the  cylinder  E,  and  the  subsequent  evacuation  of  that  steam  from  the 
cylinder  into  the  box  K,  is  effected  tlirough  the  central  axes  D C of  the  two  leaves 
A B ; which  axes,  as  well  as  the  two  leaves  themselves,  are  made  hollow  for  that 
purpose.  There  are  two  steam-valves  b,  and  two  exhausting  valves  a,  in  the  flat 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  A and  B,  to  distribute  the  steam. 

The  two  leaves  A B are  put  together  in  the  manner  of  the  leaves  of  a pair  of 
hinges  (see  fig.  7)t  but  the  axis  of  each  leaf  is  quite  independent  of  that  of  the 
other  leaf ; / C is  the  hollow  axis  of  the  leaf  A,  and  it  is  prolonged  upwards  by 
a solid  central  axis  e c,  which  passes  through  all  the  length  of  the  hollow  axisi/  d 
of  the  other  leaf  B;  but  as  the  solid  axis  e does  not  fill  the  hollow  axis  </,  there  is 
room  between  them  for  steam  to  pass.  The  steam  enters  from  the  box  H, 
through  a square  hole  in  the  axis  near  r,  fig.  6,  and  passes  round  the  solid 
axis  e,  into  the  hollow  leaf  B,  and  thence  it  passes  out  through  one  of  the  steam 
valves  b,  into  one  or  other  of  the  compartments  into  which  the  cylinder  is  divided. 

In  like  manner  the  steam  passes  through  one  of  the  exhausting  valves  a, 
from  one  or  other  of  those  compartments,  into  the  hollow  of  the  leaf  A,  and  its 
central  part  C,  and  passes  out  at  a square  hole  in  its  hollow  axis  /,  into  the  box  K, 
which  is  always  kept  exhausted  by  its  communication  with  the  condenser ; that 
condenser  and  its  air-pump  are  on  the  usual  construction  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engine. 

The  two  leaves  A B are  allowed  to  move,  or  turn  round  forwards,  but  never 
backwards ; for  this  puqiose,  pieces  M M,  fig.  8,  called  clamps,  are  lodged  in  cir- 
cular channels  w rr,  hg.  (>,  within  the  boxes  H and  K,  and  are  connected  by  links 
p p,  with  the  arms  of  short  levers  N N,  figs.  7 and  8,  which  arc  fixed  upon  the 
axes  d and  I of  the  two  levers  A B respectively.  When  the  axes  are  urged  round 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  fig.  8,  the  links  p p arrange  the  clamps  ^l  M in  the 
middle  of  their  channel  wu’,  so  that  they  arc  quite  loose  tlierein,  and  in  that  position 
the  links  push  the  loosened  clamps  freely  round  in  the  channel ; because  the  links 
p p have  tails  beyond  the  joints  by  which  they  are  united  to  the  levers  N N,  whiciv 
tails  stop  the  motion  of  the  links  about  those  joints  in  one  direction,  so  that  the 
links  pp  become  prolongations  of  the  levers  N.  But  when  any  retrograde  motion 
of  the  leaves,  and  their  levers  N N commences,  then  the  links  yj  p oraw  in  those 
ends  of  the  clamps  M M which  are  jointed  to  the  links,  and  contract  them  towards 
the  axis,  whereby  the  other  thick  ends  of  the  clamps  are  caused  to  jamb  fast  in  the 
circular  channel  w xc,  and  thus  prevent  any  farther  motion  of  the  clamp.s,  or  of  the 
links  and  the  levers  N,  so  as  to  retain  the  leaves  firmly  from  retreating  by  the  re- 
action of  the  steam.  These  clumps  produce  the  same  effect  as  ratchet  wheels  and 
clicks  would  do,  if  they  were  applied  as  in  the  winding  up  part  of  a watch. 

Similar  clamps  are  applied  within  circular  channels  fonned  at  xx  and  yy,  fig.  6, 
within-side  of  a revolving  box  1 1,  which  is  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  F F 
of  the  fly-wheel ; the  links  of  those  clamps  are  jointed  to  the  ends  of  levers  x x and 
yy,  fig.  7i  one  of  which  Ts  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  central  axis  e c of  the 
leaf  A,  and  the  other  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  hollow  axis  d d of  the  leaf  B. 
By  means  of  these  two  pairs  of  clamps,  that  leaf  which  is  propelled  forwards  by  the 
steam  always  becomes  connected  with  the  axis  F,  to  urge  it  fonvard  ; but  the 
other  leaf  which  stands  still,  is  in  all  cases  detached  from  the  axis,  which  then 
turns  round  independently  of  that  leaf. 

The  borders  of  the  leaves  A and  B are  furnished  with  hemp  packing  which 
is  driven  tight  into  grooves  formed  round  their  edges,  so  as  to  |irevent  any  steam 
jxissing  by  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  from  one  compartment  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
other ; and  all  the  interior  suri'ace  of  the  cylinder  is  made  true  and  smooth 
for  the  hemp  to  move  against  it ; the  packing  is  confined  by  plates  screwed 
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against  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  A stuffing  of  hemp  is  applied  round  the  hollow 
axis  d d at  L,  dg.  C,  and  another  stuffing  is  applied  in  a groove  round  the  central 
axis  c,  within  the  hollow  axis  rf  fsee  fig.  1).  The  weight  of  the  upright  axis  and 
the  leaves,  rests  on  the  point  of  a pivot  m at  the  lower  end,  in  a brass  socket,  which 
is  home  up  by  a regulating  screw  beneath. 

The  steam  which  enters  constantly  from  the  boiler  into  the  box  M,  and  passes 
through  the  axis  d into  the  hollow  within  the  leaf  B,  is  throttled  by  a loose  tube  r, 
fig.  6,  which  slides  up  or  down  upon  the  outside  of  the  hollow  axis  </  </,  so  as  to  con- 
tract the  square  hole  through  which  the  steam  enters.  The  tube  r has  rings  on  the 
outside  of  it,  to  enter  between  the  teeth  of  a small  pinion  s \ and  the  end  of 
the  axis  of  that  pinion  which  comes  through  to  the  outside,  being  turned,  will 
raise  or  lower  the  ring  r,  to  regulate  the  passage  of  the  steam,  and  consequently  the 
motion  of  the  engine. 

Tlie  two  steam-valves  h in  the  leaf  B,  open  inwards  towards  each  other,  into 
the  hollow  of  that  leaf,  which  is  always  filled  with  steam  ; the  spindle  of  each  valve 
projects  out  so  much,  that  it  will  press  against  the  other  leaf,  and  open  the  valve 
before  the  leaves  actually  touch  each  other.  The  two  opposite  valves  b are  con- 
nected, so  that  when  one  is  opened,  it  will  shut  the  other.  ITie  two  exhausting 
valves  a a in  the  leaf  A,  open  outwards  from  each  other,  to  admit  the  steam  into 
the  hollow  of  that  leaf,  which  is  always  exhausted,  in  consequence  of  its  open  com- 
munication with  the  condenser ; the  centres  of  these  valves  arc  prominent,  so  that 
they  will  be  pressed  by  the  other  leaf  B,  to  close  the  valve  before  the  two  leaves 
come  in  contact ; and  the  two  valves  a a,  are  so  connected,  that  when  one  is  shut, 
it  must  open  the  other. 

By  this  arrangement  the  four  valves  arc  opened  and  shut  by  the  action  of 
the  leaves,  whenever  the  moving  leaf  overtakes  the  other,  so  that  they  miproach 
close  together ; and  in  all  cases  ^e  steam-valve  b on  that  side  of  the  leaf  B,  which 
is  close  to  the  other  leaf,  will  be  opened,  and  thus  the  steam  will  be  admitted  be-  ' 
tween  the  two  leaves.  Also,  the  exhausting  valve  on  that  side  of  the  leaf  A, 
which  is  close  to  the  other  leaf  B,  will  be  shut  but  the  same  motion  opens  the 
opposite  exhausting  valve,  in  order  to  take  away  the  steam  contained  in  the  rest 
of  the  cylinder. 

Mr.  Homblowcr  made  many  attempts  to  bring  this  ingenious  project  to  bear, 
but  the  engine  could  not  be  made  to  answer,  on  account  of  the  friction  and  leakage 
of  the  packing,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  required  in  a common 
engine  exerting  the  same  force,  because  the  leaf  which  is  immovable,  and  which 
answers  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  is  packed  and  exposed  to  leakage  as  well 
as  the  acting  leaf.  The  stopping  and  starting  of  the  pistons  was  always  attended 
with  a violent  jerk,  and  the  clamps  to  prevent  the  retrograde  motion,  were  very 
subjeet  to  wear  out  of  order,  and  then  to  break  or  run  back. 

Th  is  project  was  revived  by  Mr.  Carter,  who  took  out  another  patent  in  1 1 , 

with  some  alterations  of  Mr.  Hornblowcr’s  original  plan.  The  clamps  he  used 
are  shown  at  M M,  in  fig.  9 ; they  arc  applied  within  a circular  box  H H,  opposite 
to  the  ends  of  the  lever  N N,  which  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  one  of  the  leaves,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  fig.  7.  The  ends  of  the  lever  N N,  against  which  the  clamps 
M M act,  are  formed  to  portions  of  a spiral  curve ; consequently,  whenever  the  lever 
N begins  to  move  backwards,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  spiral 
curves  at  its  ends,  expand  the  clamps  M M outwards,  and  jamb  them  so  fast  against 
the  inside  of  the  box  H,  as  to  prevent  any  motion.  But  whenever  the  lever  N is 
turned  round  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows,  the  spiral  curves  at  its  ends 
then  release  the  clamps  M M,  so  as  to  let  them  loose ; and  they  are  easily 
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pushed  round  in  the  box  H,  by  small  springs  p p,  which  arc  fixed  to  the  lever 
N N,  and  bear  behind  the  clamps. 


Mr.  Murdock's  Project  for  a Rotative  Engine,  1799- 

This  was  one  article  introduced  into  the  specification  of  a patent  which  Mr. 
Murdock  took  out  in  1799  i it  is  printed  in  the  first  scries  of  the  Repertory  of 
Arts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  10.  And  figures  and  3 of  plate  XV.,  which  are  copied 
from  that  specification,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  idea. 

E K is  a steam  vessel  which  is  in  the  shape  of  two  cylinders  joined  together, 
with  their  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  and  their  circumferences  intersecting  each 
other.  The  centre  of  each  cylinder  is  occupied  by  a revolving  axis  C D,  and  upon 
each  axis  a roller  is  mounted  ; it  is  fonned  like  a pinion  with  six  teeth,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  two  rollers  fit  into  each  other,  so  that  one  pinion  will  turn  the 
other  round.  The  extremities  of  the  teeth  of  each  roller  fit  to  the  interior  of 
their  respective  cylinders  E E,  and  are  provided  with  packing,  which  will  prevent 
any  passage  of  steam ; the  teeth  which  act  together  are  also  exactly  fitted  to  each 
other,  and  the  packing  at  the  ends  of  the  teeth  makes  a close  junction  between 
the  two  rollers,  at  the  place  where  their  teeth  interlock  with  each  other.  The 
ends  of  the  revolving  rollers  are  closely  fitted  to  the  ends  e e and  ffoi  the  cylinder ; 
and  the  «nds  of  the  axes  are  received  in  stuffing  boxes,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  ‘i. 

h Is  the  pipe  by  which  the  steam  is  brought  from  the  boiler,  and  enters  into 
the  engine  at  H,  over  the  junction  lietween  the  teeth  of  the  two  rollers ; r,  fig.  3, 
is  a stop-valve  to  stop  the  engine,  or  to  regulate  its  velocity,  by  restraining  the  flow 
of  steam.  K ^ is  the  eduction-pipe,  leading  to  the  condenser  Q ; and  R is  the 
air-pump,  which  is  worked  by  a crank  Z,  fig.  2,  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  axis  of 
• one  of  the  rollers.  The  macninery  which  is  to  be  turned  by  the  engine,  is  con- 
nected with  the  ends  of  either  of  tne  axes  C or  D of  either  of  the  rollers. 

The  operation  of  this  engine  is  extremely  simple.  The  steam  which  enters 
at  H fills  the  8{>aces  between  the  teeth  of  both  rollers  at  the  upper  part,  and  at 
the  same  time  a vacuum  being  formed  in  the  condenser,  the  steam  is  exhausted 
from  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  at  the  lower  part  of  both  rollers,  which,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  against  their  teeth,  arc  turned  constantly  round  in  oppo- 
site directions  to  each  other,  with  a continuous  circular  motion,  without  any  inter- 
mission. In  that  respect  Mr.  Murdock’s  engine  would  be  free  from  the  defect 
which  is  so  great  an  objection  to  all  the  preceding  schemes  for  rotative  engines, 
vii.  that  their  action  is  interrupted  or  suspended  once  in  every  revolution  ; but 
the  objections  of  excessive  friction  or  leakage,  apply  in  full  force  to  Mr.  Mur- 
dock’s plan,  and  preclude  any  chance  of  a successful  application. 

A machine  of  this  kind  was  proposed  more  than  a century  ago,  as  a rotative 
pump  for  raising  water,  and  is  described  with  figures  in  the  Description  du  Cahimt 
lie  M.  (iroUier  de  Serciere,  p.  48,  quarto,  Lyon,  1719-  See  also  Leupnhi’s 
Thealrwn  Machinarum  HydrauHcarum,  vol.  i.  p.  123  ; he  calls  it  Maehina  Pap- 
jienheimiana. 

Having  now  enumerated  the  best  of  those  projects  for  improving  the  steam- 
engine,  which  were  brought  fonvard  by  Mr.  Watt’s  cotemporaries,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  describe  some  other  modifications  of  his  engine,  which  were  made  after  the 
expiration  of  the  patent  right  in  18tX),  when  Mr.  Watt  retired  from  business,  and 
the  legal  restriction  to  making  his  engines  was  removed.  The  demand  for  steam- 
engines  being  continually  on  the  increa.se,  a number  of  persons  then  began  to 
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make  them,  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  kingdom  ; but  from  deficient 
execution,  and  incorrect  proportions,  the  engines  whicli  these  new  makers  pro- 
duced, proved  very  inferior  to  those  which  were  made  at  Soho  ; and  the  deficiencies 
were  so  great,  that  in  many  instances,  the  makers  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
pursuit,  after  having -made  a few  engines.  Others  who  had  better  means  of  exe- 
cution, and  who  took  care  to  study  nir.  Watt’s  models  very  closely,  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  establish  themselves  in  the  business. 

Messrs.  Bateman  and  Sherratt,  of  Manchester,  who  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  atmospheric  engines,  had  the  greatest  success  in  this  new  business, 
and  as  engines  were  very  much  wanted  at  that  time,  for  the  increasing  manu- 
factories in  Lancashire,  their  trade  became  very  extensive  in  a few  years.  Messrs. 
Bowman  and  Galloway  also  began  at  Manchester,  and  made  good  engines  ; Mr. 
Bowman  having  been  brought  up  by  Mr.  Rennie.  The  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Rothwell,  Hick,  and  Co.,  at  Bolton  in  I.ancashirc,  was  commenced  by  Messrs. 
Smalley  and  Thwaites.  Messrs.  Fenton,  Murray,  and  Wood,’  began  making 
steam-engines  at  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  and  they  attempted  to  improve  the  con- 
struction of  Mr.  Watt’s  engines,  but  after  some  years’  trial  they  were  obliged  to 
follow  the  models  of  the  engines  made  at  .Soho. 

When  Mr.  Watt  retired  from  the  direction  of  the  manufactory  at  Soho,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Murdock,  an  experienced  engineer,  who  had  been 
stationed  in  Cornwall  for  many  years,  as  an  agent  for  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  to 
fix  tbeir  engines,  and  direct  reparations.  Mr.  Southern  continued  in  the 
management  of  the  manufactory,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  by  the  sons  of 
the  original  proprietors,  under  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Murdock's  patent  of  1790.  above  (pioted,  was  for  new  methods  of  manu- 
facturing and  constructing  steam-engines ; and  the  specification  contains  contri- 
vances which  he  introduced  by  degrees  into  the  engines  made  at  Soho.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  new  plans  is  the  sliding  valve,  which  produces  the  distribution  of  the 
steam,  to  and  from  the  cylinder,  in  a more  simple  manner  than  the  four  valves  and 
working  gear  of  Mr.  Watt’s  original  engine.  The  construction  of  Mr.  Murdock's 
sliding  valve  has  since  been  improved,  and  is  now  universally  adopted. 

As  the  applications  of  steam-engines  became  more  general  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  a considerable  demand  arose  for  small  engines  of  2,  4,  6,  and  8 
horse-power  -,  and  to  diminish  the  expense  and  trouble  of  fixing  such  small  engines, 
Mr.  Murdock  and  Mr.  Southern  begun  to  make  what  are  now  called  independent 
engines,  all  the  parts  of  which  arc  supported  one  by  another,  or  else  by  framing, 
which  stands  from  the  foundation,  quite  independently  of  the  building.  'Fhe  con- 
densing cistern  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  forms  a basement  for  all  the  other 
parts.  The  first  independent  engines  were  called  bcll-crank,  from  the  form  of  the 
great  lever,  which  was  a bent  or  elbow  lever,  similar  to  those  used  by  bell  hangers. 


BELL-CRANK  STEAM-ENGINE  FOR  TURNING  MACHINERY, 

(see  the  lower  part  of  plate  XVI.) 

This  is  a very  compact  form  of  Mr.  Watt’s  double  rotative  engine,  which  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  Murdock  and  Mr.  Southern,  for  steam-engines  of  small  power,  to 
enable  them  to  be  placed  within  a less  space  than  Mr.  Watt’s  original  construction, 
and  also  that  they  may  be  set  up  in  any  workshopor  apartment  of  a manufactory,  with- 
out re<]uiring  a particular  building  for  the  engine.  For  this  purpose  they  contrived 
to  support  one  part  of  the  engine  by  another,  so  as  to  require  scarcely  any  parts 
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for  iiNcd  frnminj; : and  the  whole  engine  is  sustained  upon  its  foundation  without 
any  attachment  to  the  walls  of  the  building.  Figures  1,  2,  and  3 of  plate  XVI. 
are  an  elevation,  end  view,  and  plan,  of  this  kind  of  engine. 

The  condensing  cistern  G G forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  engine ; it  is  made 
of  cast  iron,  in  one  piece,  and  is  firmly  supported  upon  two  pieces  of  oak  timber, 
which  arc  laid  upon  brick  walls,  and  the  cistern  is  made  fast  upon  the  beams  by 
four  bolts.  The  cylinder  E is  placed  over  one  end  of  the  condensing  cistern, 
being  mounted  on  brackets  X,  which  are  erected  from  the  sides  of  the  cistern  G G, 
and  support  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  piston-rod  n,  a 
horizontal  cross  rod  o o,  figs.  2 and  3,  is  fixed,  and  a vertical  side-rod  K K is 
jointed  to  each  end  of  that  ro<l,  in  order  to  give  motion  to  the  great  lever  D L, 
which  is  fanned  like  a right-angled  triangle;  the  centre  of  motion  p is’at  the 
right  angle  of  the  triangle ; the  base  L forms  one  of  the  arms  of  the  lever ; the  per- 
pendicular the  other  arm  ; and  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle  acts  as  a brace  to 
strengthen  the  lever. 

There  are  two  of  the  bell-crank  levers  L L,  one  situated  at  each  side  of  the 
cistern  G G ; they  are  fixed  on  the  two  extreme  ends  of  a horizontal  axis  p,  which 
forms  the  centre  of  motion  ; it  extends  across  beneath  the  cistern  from  side  to  side, 
and  is  supported  in  bearings  fastened  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  The  two 
levers  L L are  united  at  the  upper  ends  of  their  per[>eudicular  arms,  by  a bar,  which 
extends  across,  over  the  top  of  the  cistern,  as  is  shown  in  figs.  2 and  3,  and  the  ends 
project  out  beyond  the  levers,  to  form  the  joint  pins  for  the  connecting  rods  M M ; 
the  other  ends  of  those  rods  are  fitted  upon  the  crank-pins  of  the  two  cranks 
N X ; the  cranks  are  formed  on  the  opposite  ends  of  a horizontal  axis  P,  which  is 
supported  in  bearings  fixed  on  the  angles  of  the  cistern  G G. 

The  axis  P of  the  fly-wheel,  is  situated  exactly  in  a line  with  the  axis  P of  the 
cranks,  and  is  supported  in  bearings  fixed  on  brickwork.  The  fly-wheel  Q Q is 
wedged  on  the  extreme  end  of  its  axis  P,  beyond  the  bearing,  and  a pin,  which  is 
fixea  into  one  of  the  anns  near  the  centre,  projects  out  far  enough  to  be  connected 
by  a short  link,  with  the  extremity  of  the  crank-pin,  which,  for  that  purpose,  pro- 
jects out  through  the  joint  of  the  connecting  rod  ; by  this  means  the  fly-wheel  is 
turned  round,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cranks  arc  turned  round  by  the  action  of 
the  connecting  rods  M M,  alternately  pushing  fonvards,  and  drawing  backwards, 
the  crank-pins,  with  the  force  which  is  transmitted  to  them  by  the  great  levers 
LL,  from  the  side-rotls  K K,  and  the  piston-rod  n. 

In  this  engine  no  parallel  motion  is  required  for  the  piston-rod,  because  the 
horizontal  arm  of  the  great  lever  I.,  being  of  a considerable  length,  deviates  less 
from  the  vertical  than  usual,  and  by  the  great  length  of  the  side-rods  K K,  they 
have  only  a very  trifling  deviation  from  the  vertical,  during  their  motion.  The 
perpendicular  arm  of  the  great  lever  L is  considerably  shorter  than  the  horizontal 
arm,  and  therefore  the  radius  of  the  cranks  X N,  is  less  than  half  the  stroke  of 
the  piston. 

The  air-pump  is  worked  by  two  rods  I I,  which  are  jointed  to  the  great  lever 
L at  their  lower  ends,  and  at  their  upper  ends  to  a cross  rod,  which  is  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  air-pump  rod.  'File  air-pump  and  condenser  are  immersed  be- 
neath the  cold  water,  which  is  contained  in  the  cistern  G G.  The  condenser  is 
situated  beneath  the  cylinder  E,  and  the  cduction-pipc  g,  which  conveys  the  steam 
away  from  the  cylinder,  passes  in  an  inclined  direction,  to  reach  to  the  condenser. 
The  lower  part  of  the  condenser  communicates  with  the  lower  part  of  the  air-pump, 
and  the  foot  valve  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  pump  barrel.  The  hot  well  I 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  air-pump,  the  discharge  valves  being  fitted  over  apertures 
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in  the  cover  of  the  pump.  A spout  m conveys  the  hot  water  away,  into  a small  box 
20  at  the  end  of  the  condensing  cistern  G,  and  from  that  box  it  runs  ofFby  a pipe. 

The  hot-water  pump,  and  the  cold-water  pump  are  not  shown  in  the  sketches, 
but  the  rods  of  those  pumps  are  usually  suspended  from  the  ends  of  two  short 
arms,  which  project  out  from  the  axis  p of  the  great  lever  L,  so  ns  to  reach  beyond 
the  end  of  the  cistern  G,  and  the  pumps  arc  hxed  down  in  a well,  beneath  the 
cistern. 

The  cylinder  is  enclosed  within  a steam-case,  which  is  cast  in  one  piece  with 
the  cylinder  (see  the  section,  figure  5)  ; they  join  together  at  the  upper  flange,  by 
which  the  cvlindcr  cover  is  fastened  on,  and  the  bottom  of  the  space  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  steam-case,  is  filled  up  by  a ring  of  metal,  fitted  in  with  cement  ; 
the  junction  is  made  quite  close  by  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  (<?). 

The  construction  of  the  sliding  valve,  which  distributes  the  steam  to  and  from 
the  cylinder,  is  explained  by  the  three  enlarged  figures,  4,  5,  and  C.  The  two  pass- 
ages c and  J',  which  communicate  with  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  open  at 
the  outside  of  the  steam-case,  in  front  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  parts  around  the 
openings  are  flat  surfaces,  formed  extremely  true  and  smooth  ; the  margin  of  these 
two  flat  surfaces  and  all  the  space  between  them,  is  a projecting  flange,  adapted  to 
receive  the  projecting  flange  of  an  upright  steam-pipe  bh,  which  is  a half  cylinder, 
and  which,  when  fastened  in  its  place  against  the  flat  side,  in  front  of  the  steam- 
case,  forms  a suitable  cavity  to  receive  the  sliding  eduction-pipe  d d,  which  is  like- 
wise a half  cylinder,  but  small  and  shorter  than  the  upright  steam-pipe;  the  sliding- 
pipe  </d  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  those  ends  are  adapted  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
steam-pipe  b exactly,  as  is  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  5 ; but  the  middle  part  of  the 
sliding-pipe  d d h smaller,  so  as  to  leave  a space  e all  round  it,  within  the  steam-pipe 
h,  for  the  passage  of  the  steam,  which  is  introduced  from  the  hoilcr  into  the  steam- 
pipe  b,  by  the  .steam-pipe  a ; and  the  throttle- valve  for  the  regulation  of  the  steam  is 
fitted  into  some  part  of  the  pipe  «. 

The  lower  end  of  the  upright  steam-pipe  b is  joined  to  the  inclined  eduction- 
pipe  g,  fig.  5,  and  there  is  a constant  communication  from  the  interior  of  the 
sliding  cauction-pipc  d d to  the  condenser,  so  as  to  keep  that  space  exhausted,  and 
also  those  spaces  within  the  steam-pipe  b b,  above  and  below  the  fitting  parts  at  the 
ends  of  the  sliding  exhausting-pipe,  hut  at  the  same  time  all  the  space  c around  the 
outside  of  the'  sliding-pipe,  between  that  and  the  interior  of  tlie  steam-pipe,  i.s 
supplied  with  steam  from  the  boiler.  The  interior  surface  of  the  upright  side- 
pipe  b b is  made  very  smooth  and  true,  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends,  where  the 
enlarged  parts  at  the  ends  of  the  sliding  cduction-pipc  d d fit  into  it,  in  order  to 
allow  that  pipe  to  move  up  and  down  within  the  steam-pipe  bb ; the  semicircular 
part  of  the  sliding-pipe  d d has  two  grooves  round  its  enlargement  at  the  top  ami 
bottom,  and  packings  arc  fitted  tight  into  those  grooves,  in  order  to  make  the 
junction  quite  tight,  between  the  ends  of  the  sliding-pipe  and  the  interior  of  the 
steam-pipe  h,  so  as  to  prevent  any  steam  |>assing  up  or  down,  by  the  ends  of  the 
sliding-pipe.  These  packings  also  press  the  flat  sides  at  the  ends  of  the  sliding- 
pipe  d d,  firmly  against  the  fiat  surfaces  in  which  the  apertures  c and  y open  into 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; and  the  surfaces  thus  in  contact  arc 
accurately  fitted  together,  so  that  no  steam  can  pass  between  them. 

When  the  sliding  eduction-pi{>c  d fs  pushed  down  in  the  steam-pipe  h,  as 
shown  in  figure  .5,  the  fitting  parts  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it,  will  be  below  the 

(rt)  This  plan  of  making  the  cylinder  and  the  steam-case  in  one  piece,  was  one  of  the  improrc- 
mentsproposed  by  Mr.  Muniock  in  the  specification  of  his  patent  of  1799. 
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two  passages  c and  f respectively ; consequently  any  steam  that  is  contained  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  above  the  piston  J,  can  pass  out  freely  into  the 
open  top  of  the  sliding  eduction-pipe  d,  and  descend  through  that  pipe  to  the 
condenser,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  cylinder.  And  at  the  same  time  the  steam  from 
the  boiler  can  enter  from  the  space  e between  the  sliding-pipe  and  the  steam-pipe  b, 
into  the  passage  f at  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  act  beneath  the  piston, 
to  impel  It  upwards. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sliding  eduction-pipe  d is  raised  up,  so  that  its 
fitting  parts  will  be  above  the  passages  c and  f,  then  the  communication  will  be 
opened  from  the  condenser  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  to  exhaust  the  same 
through  f and  ",  and  the  steam  will  be  admitted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder,  above  the  piston,  to  press  it  down,  and  make  the  descending  stroke. 
Mlicn  the  sliding  eduction-pipe  d is  in  its  middle  position,  the  fitting  parts  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  it,  will  stand  exactly  oppo.site  to  the  apertures  of  the  passages 
c andyi  so  as  to  close  them  completely,  and  allow  no  passage  into  or  out  of  either 
end  of  the  cylinder;  and  in  this  state  the  engine  must  remain  at  rest. 

The  upper  end  of  the  upright  steam-pipe  b b is  closed  by  a'  semicircular  cover, 
which  is  fastened  down  by  screws,  and  can  be  removed  to  draw  out  the  sliding- 
pipe  when  necessary.  To  give  the  necessary  motion  to  the  sliding  eduction-pipe  d, 
within  the  steam-pipe  h,  d small  polished  rod  4 passes  through  a stiifhng  box  in 
the  cover ; the  lower  end  of  the  rod  is  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  the 
sliding-pipe  d by  three  small  upright  screws ; and  the  upper  enn  of  the  rod  is 
fa.stenea  to  an  arm  projecting  out  from  the  upper  end  of  a square  bar  s,  which 
is  situated  in  front  of  the  upright  steam-pipe  b,  and  is  fitted  into  sockets,  which 
allow  it  to  slide  freely  up  or  down,  and  it  is  moved  by  a lever  u,  the  end  of  which 
enters  into  a square  opening  in  the  upright  bar  s.  The  lever  u is  fixed  on 
the  end  of  an  horizontal  axis  t,  which  is  supported  on  bearings  affixed  to  the 
steam-case,  and  on  the  other  end  of  the  same  axis  /,  a longer  lever  v is  fixed, 
and  has  a fork  at  the  end  to  embrace  the  projecting  edge  of  an  excentric  rim  r r, 
which  is  fixed  on  the  arms  of  the  fly-wheel  Q Q. 

The  excentric  rim  r r,  is  not  a regular  circle,  but  it  is  composed  of  portions 
of  two  concentric  circles,  one  of  a larger  radius  than  the  other,  and  their  ends  are 
joined  by  easy  spiral  curves,  leading  from  one  into  the  other.  The  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  is,  that  as  the  fly-wheel  turns  round,  the  excentric  r r,  acting 
in  the  fork  at  the  end  of  the  lever  v,  will  alternately  raise  and  depress  that  lever, 
and  by  the  connexion  of  the  axis  /,  the  lever  >/,  the  upright  bar  t,  and  the  rod 
4,  which  passes  through  the  stuffing  box  in  the  cover  of  the  steam-pipe  b,  the 
sliding  eduction-pipe  d d will  be  moved  up  and  down  within  the  iipnght  steam- 
pipe  b,  at  the  proper  intervals,  to  produce  the  required  distribution  of  the  steam. 

When  the  piston  reaches  near  to  the  top  of  its  course,  the  sliding-pipe  is 
raised  up  with  a quick  motion,  so  as  to  admit  the  steam  into  the  top  of  the 
cylinder ; and  being  so  raised,  it  is  kept  nearly  motionless,  whilst  the  fly-wheel 
makes  about  one-third  of  a revolution,  because  that  part  of  the  excentric  rim  r r,  which 
is  then  in  action  upon  the  end  of  the  lever  r,  is  nearly  concentric  with  the  axis 
of  the  fly-wheel.  When  the  piston  arrives  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  its  course, 
one  of  the  spiral  parts  of  the  curve  of  the  excentric  rim  presents  itself  to  the  end 
of  the  lever  r,  and  gathers  it  in  towards  the  centre  of  the  fly-wheel,  so  as  to 
depress  the  sliding-pipe  d d into  the  situation  of  the  section,  figure  5,  and  then 
the  small  circular  part  of  the  excentric  curve  r r,  coming  into  action,  retains  the 
sliding-pipe  nearly  at  rest,  whilst  the  piston  makes  its  ascending  stroke ; after 
which  tlic  sliding- pipe  is  raised  up  again  as  before. 
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A stop  valve  is  ^plied  in  the  steam-pipe  a,  to  shut  oiF  the  supply  of  steam, 
and  stop  the  motion  of  the  engine,  without  disengaging  the  sliding-valve  from  its 
connexion  with  the  excentric.  The  blowing  through  is  effected  by  a small  pipe 
leading  from  the  lower  part  of  the  steam-case  to  the  condenser,  with  a valve  in  it  to 
be  opened  by  a handle  when  it  is  required  to  clear  the  condenser  of  air  and  water. 

A considerable  number  of  these  bell-crank  engines  were  made  at  Ikiho,  during 
five  or  six  years  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Watt’s  patent;  they  were  of  three 
different  sizes,  viz.  4,  6,  and  8 horse-power  ; the  sketehes  in  Plate  XVI.  were 
taken  from  a 4 horse  engine,  of  which  the  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows ; — 

The  boiler  is  of  the  waggon  shape,  3 1 feet  wide,  and  6 feet  long,  so  that  the 
horizontal  surface  of  the  water  is  20  s<iuare  feet ; and,  according  to  the  rule  given 
at  p.  588,  fur  a boiler  without  an  internal  tube,  the  surface  exposed  to  the  heat  is 
Gl’6  ^uare  feet ; or  15’37  square  feet  to  each  horse-power. 

The  cylinder  is  12 j inches  diameter  ; the  piston  makes  a 2 feet  stroke,  and 
works  at  the  rate  of  40  strokes  per  minute,  or  ItiO  feet  motion  per  minute.  Tlie 
expenditure  of  steam  is  141'8  cubic  feet  per  minute ; or  at  the  rate  of  95*46  cubic 
feet  to  each  horse-power ; and,  according  to  the  rale  p.  576,  the  effective  pressure 
on  the  piston  is  6*46  pounds  per  square  inch,  at  an  average. 

The  air-pump  is  6]  inches  diameter,  and  its  bucket  makes  a stroke  of  li  feet ; 
the  valve  in  the  bucket  is  a circular  plate  5 inches  diameter,  fitted  round  the  rod 
in  the  manner  shown  at  H,  fig.  8,  Plate  XIII. 

The  condensing  cistern  G is  5^  feet  long,  25  inches  deep,  and  20  inches 
wide,  outside.  The  upright  side  rods  K K,  are  8.]^  feet  long,  and  IJ  inches  dia- 
meter ; the  two  side-rods  arc  25  inches  apart.  Tlie  horizontal  arm  of  the  great 
lever  L,  is  3^  feet  radius,  and  the  perpendicular  arm  .35  inches.  The  connecting- 
rods  M M,  are  4^  feet  long,  and  1 inches  diameter ; the  two  connecting-rods 
are  .33  inches  apart.  'Ilic  cranks  are  10  inches  radius,  and  the  axis  of  the  cranks 
is  4 inches  diameter.  The  fly-wheel  is  8 feet  diameter  outside ; the  rim  is  5 
inches  by  3.t  inches  = 17i  square  inches  in  the  cross  section,  and  it  contains  2*80 
cubic  feet  of  cast  iron  ; according  to  the  rule  given  in  p.  643,  it  should  be  2*83 
cubic  feet ; thus. 


RuU,  Caicitlaiion^  ^ ^ 


2 S3  (iibic  feet. 
Ga^  |»otnt  51. 


(4  HP  40  strokea  1 

(7’Mft.  dill.  K 4U  revoK  =:)305 


The  bell-crank  engine  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  out  of  balance,  for  the 
weight  of  the  piston,  piston-rod,  cross-rod,  side-rods,  and  the  horizontal  arms  of 
great  lever,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  parts  for  the  air-pump,  are  all  unbalanced  ; 
so  that  their  weight  acts  to  increase  the  force  of  the  piston  during  its  descending 
stroke,  and  to  resist  the  motion  of  the  piston  during  its  ascending  stroke.  A 
balance  weight  has  been  sometimes  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel,  but  the 
centrifugal  force  of  such  a weight  has  a tendency  to  shake  the  supports  for  the 
bearings  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel. 

'1  he  bell-crank  engines  made  at  Soho  were  of  a small  size,  and  this  incon- 
venience was  not  considerable ; but  some  engines  were  made  in  London  of  a larger 
size,  which  did  not  perform  well  in  consequence;  and  one  large  bell-crank  engine, 
of  80  horse-power,  which  was  made  in  1807,  for  a rolling  mill,  failed  totally. 
These  instances  showed  the  defect  in  a striking  light,  and  such  engines  have  not 
been  made  for  many  years. 

About  the  year  1806,  Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.  began  to  make  their 
small  independent  engines  with  the  great  lever  over  the  cylinder,  and  the  parallel 
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motion,  connecting-rod,  crank,  and  fly-wheel,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Mr.  Watt’s  large  engines,  without  the  sun  and  planet-wheels ; these  moving  parts 
arc  supported  in  a framing  of  iron,  erected  upon  the  cast  iron  condensing  cistern, 
which  serves  as  the  basement  for  the  whole  engine.  The  distribution  of  Uie  steam 
is  performed  by  the  sliding  eduction  pipe,  moved  by  an  excentric  circle  on  the  axis 
of  the  crank.  This  arrangement  has  since  been  generally  adopted  for  independent 
engines. 

Mr.  Murdock’s  sliding  eduction  pipe,  as  it  was  first  constructed,  did  not 
answer  very  lyoll  in  practice,  because'  the  packings  in  the  semicircular  grooves 
at  the  back  of  the  pipe  cannot  be  kept  in  good-order.  The  pipe  requires  to  be 
drawn  up  out  of  its  place  in  the  steam-pipe,  in  order  to  examine  or  renew  the 
packing,  which  is  a difficult  and  troublesome  operation.  When  the  packing  be- 
comes loose  a great  leakage  of  steam  takes  place,  and  if  the  hemp  is  not  applied 
uniformly  all  round  the  semicircle,  it  occasions  an  unequal  pressure  on  the  sliding 
surfaces,  which  causes  them  to  wear  away  more  at  one  side  than  at  the  other,  so 
as  to  impair  their  fitting.  The  apertures  for  the  passage  of  the  steam  were  very 
small  in  most  of  these  bcll-cranlc  engines,  and  this  circumstance  rendered  their 
performance  deficient. 

In  course  of  time  the  causes  of  these  defects  were  observed,  and  they  were 
remedied  by  a few  alterations  in  the  construction,  whereby  the  sliding  eduction 
pipe  is  made  to  answer  very  well,  and  it  is  now  brought  into  very  general  use. 
The  two  ends  of  the  sliding-pipe  are  made  smooth  at  the  semicircular  parts 
opposite  to  the  passages,  and  the  hemp  packings  arc  lodged  behind  those  parts,  in 
suitable  grooves  formed  withinside  of  the  semicylindrical  steam-pipe;  the  hemp  is 
compressed  into  the  grooves  by  screws,  which  can  be  tightened  occasionally,  to  keep 
the  packings  quite  tight,  without  immoderate  friction.  TIic  apertures  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  steam  are  now  made  of  a larger  size  than  in  the  first  bell-crank  engines ; 
and  the  cxcentric  by  which  the  sliding-pipe  is  moved  up  and  down,  is  made  a com- 
plete circle,  so  that  it  acts  on  the  same  principle  as  a crank ; viz.  it  keeps  the  pipe 
continually  in  motion  up  and  down,  and  moves  it  very  slowly  when  the  direction 
of  the  motion  changes.  This  occasions  the  motion  of  the  pipe  to  be  very  easy, 
without  any  abrupt  jerks,  but  it  is  no  improvement  to  the  performance  of  the 
engine,  bemuse  the  apertures  for  the  passage' of  the  steam  arc  opened  gradually; 
and  unless  those  apertures  are  made  of  a larger  size  than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary, the  steam  will  not  be  exhausted  promptly  from  the  cylinder,  as  it  should  be 
to  enable  the  engine  to  perform  well,  and  with  a rapid  motion. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  PLATE  XVII,  A ROTATIVE  STEAM-ENGINE  OF  FOUR  MORSE  POWER, 
MADE  BY  MESSRS.  FENTON,  MURRAY,  AND  WOOD,  OF  LEEDS,  1802. 

This  engine  was  erected  at  Mr.  Brewin’s  tannery,  in  Bermondsey,  in  1802  (<i), 
and  was  applied  to  turn  a mill  for  grinding  bark,  as  is  shown  in  the  side  elevation. 

This  was  an  ari-angemcnt  of  the  parts  of  Mr.  Watt’s  double  engine,  by  which 
it  was  intended  to  bring  them  within  a small  space,  and  to  diminish  the  weight 
of  the  moving  parts.  The  cylinder  K is  fastened  upon  a large  flat  plate  of  cast 
iron  X X,  which  is  bedded  upon  brickwork.  The  condensing  cistern  G G,  which 
is  also  made  of  cast  iron,  is  placed  beneath  the  foundation  plate  X X,  and  is 
fastened  to  it,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  cistern  assists  to  keep  iliat  plate  steady. 

(a)  A sketch  of  this  co^nc  in  perspective,  and  a description  of  it,  was  made  by  the  author,  in 
1805,  for  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  who  inserted  it  in  his  Treatise  on  Mechanics,"  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 
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The  piston-rod  n is  jointed  to  a pin  o o,  which  projects  out  from  the  circum- 
ference of  a cog-wheel  N of  36  teeth  ; that  wheel  is  adapted  to  roll  round  within- 
side  of  a fixed  ring  q q,  having  7^  internal  teeth,  to  engage  with  the  teeth  of  the 
revolving  wheel  N.  The  wheel  is  suspended  by  its  centre,  upon  the  pin  of  the 
crank  O U,  at  the  end  of  the  axis  P P of  the  fly-wheel  Q Q,  so  that  when  the  crank 
pill  moves  round  in  its  circular  orbit  (which  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the 
front  elevation)  the  wheel  N will  circulate  round  within  the  fixed  circle  q^,  in  the 
manner  of  a planet-wheel.  The  wheel  N being  half  the  size  of  the  fixed  nng,  and 
having  only  half  as  many  teeth,  it  will  be  turned  once  round  about  its  own  centre, 
for  every  time  that  it  performs  the  circuit  in  its  orbit ; and  the  motion  round  its 
own  centre,  will  be  in  a contrary  direction  to  the  motion  in  its  orbit. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  pin  o to  which  the  piston-rod  n is 
jointed,  will  always  move  up  and  down  in  a vertical  line,  opposite  to  the  centre  of 
the  fixed  ring  q q ; and  the  force  of  the  piston  being  appliea  to  urge  that  pin  alter- 
nately upwards  and  dowmwards  in  its  vertical  line,  will  cause  the  axis  P P of  the 
fly-whccl  Q Q,  to  turn  round  continuously,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  planet- 
wheel  N circulates  round  in  its  orbit. 

The  axis  P of  the  fly-wheel  is  supported  in  bearings,  at  the  upper  ends  of  two 
columns  of  cast  iron  V V,  which  are  fixed  upon  a large  block  of  stone  ; and  that 
block  rests  upon  the  foundation  plate  X X,  to  keep  it  steady  by  its  weight.  The 
fixed  ring  of  teeth  q q,  is  supported  by  two  inclined  pillars  of  cast  iron  U U,  which 
are  erected  from  the  foundation  plate,  and  are  fastened  to  the  ring  q q at  each  side ; 
the  ring  is  secured  by  two  curved  braces  from  behind  it,  which  are  united  to  the 
upper  end  of  one  of  the  columns  V.  There  is  also  a horizontal  bar  which  extends 
across  behind  the  plane  of  the  ring  q q,  from  one  side  to  the  other ; and  a bearing  is 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  cross  bar,  to  steady  the  axis  P of  the  crank  ; that  bearing 
being  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  causes  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  N to  apply 
correctly  to  the  internal  teeth  of  the  ring  q q,  when  the  wheel  circulates  within  it. 

The  crank  is  a flat  circular  plate  O O,  which  is  fixed  fast  on  the  extreme  end 
of  the  axis  P,  beyond  the  bearing,  and  behind  the  plane  of  the  fixed  ring  q q.. 
Tlie  crank  pin  is  fixed  fast  into  this  plate,  and  projects  out  from  it ; the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  axis  P,  to  the  centre  of  tne  crank  pin,  is  one-fourth  of  the 
length  of  the  stroke  that  the  piston  is  to  make.  The  centre  hole  through  the 
plaiict-whcci  N is  fitted  upon  the  crank  pin,  so  that  the  wheel  can  turn  freely 
round  upon  it,  and  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  engage  in  those  of  the  fixed  ring ; the 
geometrical  diameter  of  the  ring  is  just  equal  to  the  length  of  stroke  that  the  piston 
is  to  make,  and  the  geometrical  diameter  of  the  planet-wheel  N is  equal  to  half 
that  stroke.  The  pin  o,  to  which  the  piston  rod  is  suspended,  is  firmly  fastened 
to  the  wheel  N,  and  projects  out  at  right  angles  to  its  plane ; the  centre  of  this  pin 
corresponds  with  the  pitch  circle  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel ; and  those  teeth  are 
applied  to  the  teeth  of  the  fixed  ring  q q,  io  that  during  each  half  circuit  that  the 
wheel  N makes  within  the  ring,  the  pin  o shall  move  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
circumference  of  the  ring  to  the  lowest  (or  vice  versa)  in  a straight  line  across  its 
cenUe. 

Tliis  parallel  motion  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  short  cranks, 
one  of  which  is  mounted  upon  the  pin  of  the  other  for  its  centre  of  motion,  which 
therefore  travels  round  in  a circular  orbit,  and  these  cranks  are  turned  round  both 
together  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  combine  the  vertical  ascent  and  descent  of 
both  into  one  vertical  motion  of  the  crank  pin  of  the  second  crank,  n ith  a stroke 
of  four  times  the  radius  of  cither  crank,  and  without  any  lateral  deviation  from  a 
vertical  line  ; therefore  the  piston-rod  may  be  applied  immediately  to  that  crank 
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pin.  The  first  short  crank  is  fastened  on  the  end  of  the  axis  P,  to  which  the  rotative 
motion  is  to  be  given  (see  O O in  the  front  elevation) ; the  crank  pin  which  pro- 
jects  out  from  that  crank,  describes  the  circle  shown  by  the  dotted  line  around  the 
centre  of  the  axis  P.  The  other  short  crank  is  the  planet-wheel  N,  which  is  fitted 
upon  the  crank  pin  of  the  first  short  crank,  and  turns  round  upon  that  pin  as  its 
centre  of  motion,  with  just  the  same  rapidity  that  the  first  crank  O turns  round 
with  the  axis  P,  but  in  a contrary  direction.  The  pin  o of  the  second  crank  is 
fixed  to  the  circumference  of  the  planet-wheel  N,  and  the  piston  rod  is  suspended 
from  it. 

The  turning  round  of  the  second  crank,  with  equal  and  contrary  motion  to 
that  of  the  first  one,  is  produced  by  the  teeth  of  the  planet-wheel  N,  rolling  round 
within  those  of  the  fixed  ring  q q ; and  the  result  of  that  motion  is,  that  the  pin 
0 of  the  second  crank  combines  the  vertical  ascending  or  descending  motion  of 
both  cranks,  without  the  lateral  deviation  of  either ; because  the  later^  deviations 
of  the  two  crank  pins  from  the  vertical  lines  which  pass  across  their  respective 
centres  of  motion,  will  in  all  cases  be  equal  one  to  the  other,  but  in  opposite 
directions ; so  that  those  deviations  will  counteract  and  neutralise  each  other,  and 
thus  the  pin  o is  always  retained  in  the  same  vertical  line. 

The  pin  o projects  out  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  wheel  N,  and  the 
rod  1 1 for  the  air-pump  H is  suspended  from  it,  at  the  extreme  end ; the  bucket 
of  the  air-pump,  therefore,  makes  the  same  length  of  stroke  as  the  piston,  and 
accordingly  the  air-pump  is  of  u smaller  diameter  than  is  usual  in  Mr.  Watt’s 
engines ; in  other  respects,  the  condensing  apparatus  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Watt’s 
engine,  viz.  the  condenser  F,  the  injection  cock  j,  the  air-pump  H,  with  its  foot 
valve  at  k,  and  its  discharge  valve  at  m,  to  deliver  the  hot  water  into  the  hot  tveli  1. 

The  steam  is  brought  from  the  boiler  by  the  steam-pipe  a into  the  box  b, 
which  contains  the  upper  steam  valve,  and  thence  it  passes  by  the  upright  side 
pipe  d d into  the  box  for  the  lower  steam-valve  e.  The  eduction-pipe  g g proceeds 
from  the  box  which  contains  the  upper  exhausting-valve,  and  descends  to  the  con- 
denser F,  and  that  pipe  has  a short  branch  to  join  to  the  box  t for  the  lower  ex- 
hausting-valve ; the  passages  c and  f,  which  convey  the  steam  into,  and  out  of,  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  join  to  the  valve  boxes,  at  the  back  part  between 
the  pairs  of  valves.  This  arrangement  of  the  nosscls  for  the  four  valves,  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engine,  except  that  the  two  boxes  b e and  h i,  which 
contain  the  four  valves,  are  of  a cylindrical  form  ; and  instead  of  internal  racks 
and  sectors  to  lift  the  valves,  the  spindles  of  the  two  steam-valves  pass  up  through 
the  covers  of  those  boxes  ; and  the  spindles  of  the  two  exhausting. valves  pass 
up  through  the  centres  of  the  spindles  of  the  steam-valves,  which  arc  for  that  pur- 
pose ma£  hollow  like  tubes ; all  the  four  spindles  arc  packed  with  hemp,  which 
is  confined  around  the  spindles  in  suitable  stuflSng  boxes,  at  the  parts  where  they 
come  through  to  the  open  air,  so  as  to  prevent  leakage. 

The  four  valves  are  opened  and  shut  at  the  proper  intervals,  by  two  upright 
lifting-rods,  3 and  4,  placed  in  front  of  the  nosscls,  and  guided  in  sockets, 
through  projections  from  the  covers  of  the  boxes  which  contain  the  valves  •,  short 
arms,  1,  2 and  3,  6,  are  fixed  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  each  of  these  rods, 
and  they  reach  out  to  the  spindles  of  the  valves,  which  ai-c  so  connected  with 
those  arms,  that  when  cither  of  the  lifting  rods  3 or  4 is  lifted  up,  it  will  open 
one  pair  of  the  valves,  viz. : the  rod  3 is  connected  at  top  by  its  arm  1,  with  the 
spindle  of  the  upper  exhausting-valve,  and  by  its  arm  6 with  the  hollow  spindle 
of  the  lower  steam-valve  ; therefore,  if  the  rod  3 is  lifted  up,  it  will  open  that  pair 
of  valves  which  occasion  the  ascending  stroke  of  the  piston,  'llie  other  lifting 
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rod  4 is  connected  by  its  arm  2 with  the  hollow  spindle  of  the  upper  steam-valve, 
and  by  its  arm  5 with  the  spindle  of  the  lower  exhausting-valve ; and  therefore  the 
rod  4 being  raised,  it  will  open  those  two  valves  which  produce  the  descending 
stroke  of  the  piston  (a). 

The  lifting  rods  are  moved  by  two  revolving  tappets,  which  project  out  from 
a horizontal  axis,  / /,  that  passes  through  large  semicircular  openings  formed  in 
the  middle  of  each  of  the  lifting  rods  3 and  4,  and  the  tappets  act  within  those 
openings.  The  axis  ft  receives  its  motion  by  a pair  of  equal  bevelled  wheels  v 
from  an  inclinetl  axis,  which  extends  up  towards  the  main  axis  of  the  fly-wheel, 
and  is  turned  by  another  pair  of  equal  bevelled  wheels  u,  and  by  a pair  of  equal  spur 
wheels  p s from  that  mam  axis.  By  this  wheelwork  the  axis  I I is  turned  round 
continuously,  with  a corresponding  motion  to  that  of  the  fly-wheel.  The  tappets 
project  out  from  the  axis  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  so  that  when  one  tappet  points 
upwards  the  other  will  point  downwards.  The  flat  sides  of  the  semicircular 
openings  through  the  lifting  rods,  within  which  the  tappets  act,  are  at  the  upper 
sides  of  those  openings,  above  the  axis,  and  when  either  of  the  tappets  begins  to 
point  upwards,  above  the  level  of  the  axis,  it  acts  beneath  the  flat  side  of  the  semi- 
circular opening,  and  raises  up  the  lifting  rod,  so  as  to  open  that  pair  of  valves 
which  belongs  to  it.  But  when  the  axis  has  made  about  one-third  of  a revolution, 
and  the  same  tappet  begins  to  approach  towards  the  level  of  the  axis,  it  ceases  to 
act  beneath  the  flat  side  of  the  semicircular  opening,  and  allows  the  lifting  rod  to 
descend  by  its  own  weight,  so  as  to  shut  the  pair  of  valves.  The  revolving  axis 
/ / is  supported  in  brackets,  which  project  out  from  the  side  pipes  d d and  g g. 

r arc  two  small  handles,  which  hang  loose  upon  a centre  pin  projecting  out 
of  the  front  of  the  valve  box  ; when  cither  of  these  handles  is  turned  about  side- 
ways upon  its  eentre  pin,  and  raised  into  a horizontal  position,  it  acts  beneath  a 
pin  which  projects  out  from  the  front  edge  of  the  corresponding  lifting  rod,  so  as 
to  lift  up  tliat  rod,  and  open  the  pair  of  valves  belonging  to  it.  By  using  both 
these  handles  together,  all  the  four  valves  can  be  opened  at  once,  to  blow  steam 
through  the  condenser,  and  then  the  engine  can  be  started  ; it  is  also  stopped  by 
these  handles. 

The  operation  of  the  four  valves  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  ^Vatt’8  engine  ; 
when  the  piston  arrives  very  near  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  its  course,  the  two 
opposite  tappets  on  the  axis  1 1 point  out  horizontally  therefrom,  and  neither 
of  them  act,  so  that  both  the  lifting  rods  3 and  4 are  let  down  by  their  own 
weight,  and  all  the  four  valves  will  be  shut ; but  they  only  remain  so  for  an 
imperceptible  space  of  time,  for  the  instant  that  one  of  the  rods  is  let  down  by  one 
tappet,  tlic  opposite  tappet  begins  to  raise  the  other  lifting  rod,  in  order  to  open 


(«)  The  plflii  of  the  nonelft  aed  irorkini^  iiflod  in  this  en^ne,  were  introduced  by 
Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.  Mr.  Watt  states,  that  Mr-  Murdock  contrii'ed  the  steam-valves  with  hollow 
spindles,  like  tubes,  in  order  to  admit  the  spindles  of  the  eahaustini^-valrrs  to  pass  through  them, 
and  thus  enable  either  valve  to  be  lifted  from  above  independently  of  the  other,  by  levers  situated  at 
the  outside  of  the  boxes,  instead  of  withinside  as  was  Mr.  Watt's  plan.  Mr.  Murdock  also  first  con- 
trived to  open  and  shut  the  I'alres,  by  a circular  niutiun  derived  from  the  rotative  axia;  his  first 
application  of  that  contrivance  has  been  shown  in  his  bell-crank  engine,  and  he  afterwards  applied 
tlie  excentric  circle  on  the  axis  of  the  crank,  as  it  now  commonly  used  in  almoet  all  enipnce. 

^fr.  Mathew  Murray  took  out  a patent  in  1801,  for  a method  of  constructing  the  air-pump, 
and  other  parts  of  steam-engines.  The  specification  is  printed  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  fimt  series, 
red.  xrl.  p.  298.  An  arrangement  of  iioesels  and  working  gear  is  there  described,  which  it  very  nearly 
the  tame  aa  that  represent^  in  Plate  XVII.  Thit  patent  wat  set  aside  in  1803,  by  a writ  of  scire 
facias,  at  the  instaooc  of  Mcaart.  Boulton  and  Watt,  who  had  made  enginet  on  that  plan  previous  to 
the  date  of  the  patent.  See  Repertory,  second  series,  vol.  UL  p.  235.  • 
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its  pair  of  valves.  When  the  piston  arrives  near  the  top  of  its  course,  the  rod  3 is 
let  down,  and  the  lifting  rod  4 is  raised  ; and,  vice  versa,  when  the  piston  nearly 
reaches  the  bottom  of  its  course,  the  rod  4 is  let  down,  and  the  rod  3 is  raised 
again. 

The  parallel  motion  used  in  this  engine  was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
WTiite,  an  ingenious  mechanician,  who  spent  several  years  in  France ; it  is  de- 
scribed in  his  New  Century  of  Inventions,  quarto,  p.  30,  and  he  says  that,  in 
1801,  it  procured  him  a medal  from  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul  of  the  French 
republic.  The  practical  defect  of  the  contrivance  is,  that  the  socket  in  the  centre 
of  the  planet-wheel  N,  cannot  conveniently  be  made  long  enough  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  crank  pin,  to  enable  it  to  endure  the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected 
without  wearing  loose  in  a short  time ; for  that  strain  is  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  the  whole  force  exerted  by  the  piston  ; and  the  strain  upon  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel,  and  of  the  fixed  ring  q q,  is  equal  to  all  the  force  exerted  by  the  piston. 

The  crank  pin  upon  wliich  the  planet-wheel  N is  fitted,  ought  to  project  out 
to  a considerable  distance  from  the  face  of  the  crank  O O,  so  as  to  allow  the 
socket  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel  N to  fit  upon  it,  iu  the  same  manner  as  the 
centre  box  of  a coach  wheel  is  fitted  upon  its  axletrce ; and  the  length  of  bearing 
in  that  socket,  ought  not  be  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  to  give  it  a fair 
chance  of  wearing  well ; because  the  socket  on  the  pin  o to  which  the  piston  rod 
n is  suspended,  must  project  out  beyond  the  face  of  the  planet-wheel  N,  in  the 
manner  of  a crank  pin  ; and  therefore,  the  force  of  the  piston  acts  with  an  in- 
creased power  to  twist  off  the  crank  pin,  and  to  wear  the  socket  in  the  centre  of 
the  wheel  N on  one  side.  If  such  a length  were  given  to  the  crank  pin,  then 
it  would  cause  all  the  work  to  project  out  so  far  beyond  the  bearing  for  the  neck 
of  the  central  axis  P,  as  to  occasion  a very  great  increase  of  the  strain  upon  that 
neck,  tending  to  break  it  off  laterally. 

Ill  the  engine  above  described  this  objection  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  pin  o o is  prolonged,  to  siuspend  the  rod  I of  the  air-pump ; 
it  was  attempted  to  counteract  this  strain,  by  applying  a balance  weight  by  means 
of  a link  K jointed  in  the  middle  of  the  long  pin  o o,  between  the  joints  for  the 
piston  rod  n,  and  the  air-pump  rod  1.  Tliis  link  went  up  to  one  end  of  a long 
wooden  lever,  which  was  situated  in  a room  over  the  engine,  and  suspended  on  a 
centre  like  a scale  beam,  the  balance  weight  being  fastened  to  the  opposite  end  of 
it.  With  this  addition  the  engine  continued  to  work  for  a few  years,  but  the 
joints  became  very  loose  by  wearing,  and  then  the  wheelwork  went  unpleasantly. 
For  these  reasons,  this  kind  of  parallel  motion  was  laid  aside,  after  a few  engines 
had  been  made  with  it,  and  some  of  those  engines  have  since  been  altered  to  work 
with  other  parallel  motions. 

Mr.  White,  the  inventor,  proposed  in  his  Century,  p.  338,  to  double  the  parts  of  this  parallel 
motion  for  larxe  euftines,  in  order  to  pive  it  stability,  and  avoid  the  tnisting  strain.  Two  of  the 
lived  riu^s  q q,  with  their  planet-wheels  N within  them,  are  to  be  placed  exactly  oppoaite  to  each 
other,  with  only  a sufficient  space  between  them  for  the  piston-rod  to  work  in  ; and  the  pin  o o to  which 
it  is  suspended,  bein^  firmly  fixed  to  both  the  planet-wheels  N,  so  as  to  unite  them  together, 
will  cause  them  both  to  revolve  on  their  own  centres  like  one  wheel,  although  they  arc  at  op|»ositc  sides 
of  the  piston-rod. 

The  main  horixnntnl  axes  P P of  the  two  cranks  are  exactly  in  a line,  one  opposite  to  the 
end  of  the  other;  they  have  no  direct  connexion,  except  by  the  pin  o,  which  will  oblige  the  two 
planet-wheels  N to  turn  round  together,  and  they  by  their  teeth  acting  in  the  two  fixed  rings  q q, 
will  com|icl  the  twn  cranks  and  their  axes  to  turn  together.  To  attain  certainty  in  this  respect,  Mr. 
White  proposed  to  fix  a large  spur-wheel  upon  each  of  the  axis  of  the  cranks,  to  act  as  mulliplying- 
whcels,  and  work  into  two  pinions  fixed  upon  a horizontal  axis,  which  is  common  to  both  pinions,  and 
extends  over  the  two  fixed  rings,  so  as  to  roceive  the  united  action  of  both  parallel  motions  to  turn 
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it  round  with  an  increased  relocity ; the  Ay-whecl  is  to  be  hxe<l  upon  thisconmon  axis.  This  plan 
would  giva  the  parallel  motion  sudicicot  strength;  hut  the  complication  of  wheelwork  would  be  very 
objectionable,  for  there  would  be  eight  tootheel  wheels ; and  the  w eight  of  the  piston  and  the  planet- 
wheels  would  not  be  balanced. 


Description  qf  the  Hark  Mill  represented  in  Plate  XVII. 

TTie  bark  mill  operates  on  the  same  principle  as  the  small  hand  mills  which  are 
used  to  jrrind  coffee  for  domestic  use.  .1  is  the  revolvinjr  part  of  the  bark  mill ; it 
is  a cone  of  cast  iron  fixed  upon  an  iinright  axi-s,  which  is  turned  round  by  means 
of  the  bevelled  wheels  M M and  I-,  from  the  axis  I*  of  the  fly-wheel.  The  lower 
part  of  the  cone  J is  formed  into  sharp  teeth  or  cutting  edges,  which  arc  disposed 
around  its  circuniferciicc  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  cone ; some  of  the  teeth  arc 
longer  and  more  prominent  than  the  others,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  revolving  cone  J is  surrounded  by  a cylinder  of  cast  iron  W W,  which  is 
open  at  top  and  bottom,  but  the  cone  J fills  up  the  opening  at  bottom  ; the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder  W is  enlarged  to  a conical  fonn,  and  the  interior  surface  of  that 
conical  part  is  formed  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  re- 
volving cone  J.  ITie  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder  W W is  surmounted  by  a conical 
hopiier  of  iron  plate,  into  which  the  bark  is  thrown,  and  the  revolving  cone  J being 
in  continual  motion,  the  pieces  of  bark  settle  down  by  their  own  weight,  into  the 
narrow  s\mce  which  is  left  between  the  outside  of  the  cone  and  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder,  and  are  first  broken  by  the  large  teeth  into  small  pieces,  and  arc  then 
ground  into  a coarse  powder,  between  the  revolving  teeth  of  the  cone,  and  the 
fixed  teeth  of  the  cylinder ; the  ground  bark  falls  out  upon  the  floor,  round  the 
circumference  of  the  cone  ,f. 

The  fixed  cylinder  W is  supported  upon  a strong  wooden  frame  or  stool,  and 
the  pivot  at  the  lower  end  of  the  upright  axis  of  the  cone  J turns  in  a socket,  which 
is  fixed  into  a crass  bar  of  the  stool ; the  end  of  the  pivot  is  bonic  ujxni  the  top  of 
a plug  which  is  fitted  into  the  socket,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  plug  rests  u]x>n  the 
top  of  a screw  z.  By  turning  that  screw,  the  axis  cau  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as 
to  make  the  cone  J enter  more  or  less  into  the  cylinder  W W,  in  order  to  cause 
the  teeth  to  cut  at  a proper  distance  from  each  other,  and  grind  the  bark  into  ]X)iv- 
der  of  the  desired  fineness. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  upright  axis  is  a pivot,  which  is  supported  in  a bear- 
ing fastened  against  a beam  of  wood  extended  horizontally  across  the  building. 
The  horizontal  bevelled  wheel  M M is  fastened  on  the  upper  end  of  the  axis, 
and  is  turned  by  another  bevelled  wheel  L,  of  aliout  half  the  size,  fixed  on  the  end 
of  a horizontal  axis  which  extends  from  the  end  of  the  axis  1’  of  the  fly-wheel 
of  the  steam-engine,  and  is  connected  with  that  axis,  so  as  to  be  a prolongation  of 
it.  The  pivot  at  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  L is  supported  in  a bearing 
bolted  to  the  beam  that  supports  the  bearing  for  the  upper  cud  of  the  vertical  axis. 
This  additional  axis  is  omitted  in  the  drawing,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  the  com- 
pass of  the  plate,  and  the  wheel  L is  represented  as  if  it  were  fixed  on  the  end  of 
the  axis  P of  the  fly-wheel,  which  would  not  answer  in  practice,  because  the  bark 
mill  would  be  too  near  the  engine,  and  the  dust  raised  in  grinding  the  bark 
would  injure  the  engine.  The  bark  mill  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a large  room 
adjoining  to  that  .in  which  the  engine  is  fixed,  and  the  dust,  which  is  the  best  part 
of  the  bark,  is  kept  in,  and  preserved  from  flying  about. 

'Phis  kind  of  bark  mill  was  brought  into  use  by  Mr.  James  Weldon,  who  had 
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two  patents  for  its  construction  in  1797  and  1801.  (See  the  first  scries  of  the 
Rejiertory  of  Arts,  vol.  x.  p.  77 ; and  vol.  xv.  p.  flO.)  It  is  very  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  grinding  bark,  for  it  is  not  liable  to  clog  up,  and  will  take  in  very 
large  pieces  as  well  as  small  pieces,  and  it  will  grind  a great  quantity.  The 
long  teeth,  which  are  called  breaking  teeth,  arc  large  and  prominent,  and  they 
extend  a considerable  distance  up  the  cone  J ; the  other  teeth,  which  are  called 
the  grinding  teeth,  are  finer  and  sharper,  they  are  inserted  in  the  spaces  between 
the  large  ones.  The  breaking  teeth  catch  the  large  pieces  of  bark,  and  reduce 
them  small  enough  to  allow  them  to  pass  down  between  the  grinding  teeth,  by 
which  they  arc  ground  to  powder. 

Bark  mills  of  this  kind  are  often  turned  by  a horse,  harnessed  to  a long  lever, 
which  is  fixetl  on  the  upright  axis  of  the  cone  J,  in  place  of  the  wheel  M M. 
One  horse  working  at  a time,  in  a mill  of  this  kind,  will  grind  a load  of  bark  of 
hundred  weight,  in  a day  of  1?  hours,  but  the  labour  is  severe,  and  two  horaes 
must  be  k^t  to  relieve  each  other  every  hour ; so  that  each  horse  works  6 hours 
per  day.  The  above  engine  was  rated  at  four  horse  power,  the  cylinder  was 
12  inches  diameter,  and  the  piston  made  a stroke  of  3 feet ; it  went  at  the  rate 
of  32  strokes  per  minute.  The  bark  mill  made  about  IC  turns  per  minute,  and 
usually  ground  about  4 tons  of  bark  in  a day  of  12  hours. 


An  independent  Steam-engine,  nilh  the  great  Lever  beneath  the  condensing 
Cistern,  made  by  Messrs.  Fenton,  Murray,  and  Wood,  1806. 

The  perspective  view  at  the  upper  part  of  Plate  XVI,  is  taken  from  a print 
in  Nicholson’s  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  93.  The  condensing  cistern 
G G,  which  is  .of  cast  iron,  in  one  piece,  is  supported  upon  foundation  walls  at  each 
side,  which  leave  a sufficient  space  between  them  for  the  great  lever  L L,  which 
is  situated  beneath  the  cistern  ; the  two  bearings  for  the  pivots  of  its  axis  p,  are 
mounted  in  brackets  V,  which  arc  bolted  to  the  underside  of  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  and  which  project  down  low  enough  to  allow  the  lever  to  librate  about  its 
axis  of  motion. 

The  piston  rod  n is  connected  with  the  extreme  end  of  the  great  lever  by 
the  two  side-rods  K K,  which  are  jointed  at  their  upper  ends,  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  cross-rod  oo  of  the  piston-rod  n,  and  their  lower  ends  are  jointed  to  a corre- 
sponding cross-rod  6,  which  is  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  great  lever,  and  projects 
out  horizontally  from  it  each  way,  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  axis  p.  The 
bucket  of  the  air  pump  is  connected  with  the  great  lever  by  the  rods  / 1 and  I in 
a similar  manner  to  the  piston ; but  being  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  centre  of 
motion  p,  the  weight  of  the  parts  tend  to  balance  each  other. 

The  connecting-rod  M is  jointed  to  the  end  of  the  great  lever  L,  and  acts 
upon  the  pin  of  a simple  crank  N,  which  is  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis 
P of  the  (ly-whccl  Q Q ; the  neck  for  the  axis  of  the  crank  is  lodged  in  a bearing 
formed  in  the  upper  part  of  a frame,  which  has  two  legs  U U ; one  is  a short  leg 
which  is  bolted  to  the  end  of  the  cistern  G,  and  the  other  is  a long  leg,  which  stands 
upon  the  foundation  wall.  The  opposite  end  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  is  sup- 
ported by  a bearing,  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  building  in  which  the  engine  is  placed. 

Tlie  condenser  is  made  of  thin  copper  in  a globular  form,  as  is  shown  hy  the 
dotted  lines  F,  and  the  foot-valve  is  at  k in  the  passage  which  leads  from  the  con- 
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denser  to  the  lower  part  of  the  air-pump.  The  hot  well  I is  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  air-pump  11,  in  the  »uue  manner  as  in  the  bell-crank  engine. 

'ITie  distribution  of  the  steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder,  is  performed  by  one 
sliding  valve,  which  is  contained  within  the  steam-box  h ; the  'steam  from  the 
Imiler  is  introduced  into  this  box  by  the  steam-pipe  a,  in  which  a throttle-valve  is 
placed.  The  bottom  of  the  steam-box  6 is  a Hat  and  perfectly  smooth  surface  of 
metal,  with  three  oblong  apertures  or  slits  in  it,  situated  in  a row  side  by  side, 
jurallel  to  each  other,  the  spaces  between  them  being  nearly  equal  to  their  breadth 
the  narrowest  way.  'ITie  middle  one  of  these  three  apertures  is  exactly  over  the 
eduction-pipe  g,  and  is  the  orifice  of  the  passage  into  that  pipe ; one  of  the 
side  apertures  is  the  orifice  of  the  pass^e  which  leads  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der j and  the  other  aperture  is  the  orihee  of  the  jiassage  which  leads  to  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  the  latter  passage  is  formed  in  casting  the  cylinder,  and  pa.sses  up  in 
front  of  it,  being  a portion  of  the  space  between  the  cylinder  and  its  steam-case. 

The  sliding-valve  is  a small  shallow  pun  or  dish  which  is  placed  on  the  Hat 
bottom  of  the  steam-box  b,  in  an  inverteil  position,  with  its  open  part  downwards, 
over  the  three  apertures,  and  the  edges  of  the  dish  are  accurately  fitted  to  the  flat 
surface  in  which  the  apertures  are  formed,  so  that  steam  which  fills  the  steam-box 
above  the  inverted  valve,  cannot  pass  under  the  edges  of  the  dish,  or  gain  admis- 
sion into  those  apertures  which  are  covered  by  the  sliding-valve  (n).  The  valve  is 
adapted  to  cover  two  of  the  three  apertures,  leaving  the  third  uncovered,  to  admit 
the  steam  in  the  box  freely  into  it.  The  middle  or  eduction  aperture  is  in  all  cases 
covered  by  the  sliding-valve,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  steam  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  box,  and  one  or  other  of  the  adjacent  pa.ssages  at  the  side  of 
the  middle  one,  is  also  covered  by  the  valve,  so  as  to  form  a communication  with 
that  pas-sage  and  the  eduction-pipe,  in  order  to  exhaust  the  steam  either  from  the 
top,  or  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; for  when  the  valve  covers  one  of  the 
side  passages,  and  the  middle  passage,  the  steam  can  pass  up  through  that  side 
passage  into  the  space  within  the  inverted  dish  or  sliding-valve,  and  thence  it  can 
pass  down  again  through  the  middle  |mssage  to  the  condenser. 

By  moving  the  s|iding-valve  horizontally,  one  way  or  the  other,  over  these  three 
passages,  the  communication  with  the  condenser  is  openctl,  with  cither  of  the  side 
passages,  so  as  to  exhaust  either  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  or  from  the  bottom, 
rite  breadth  of  the  valve  is  only  sufiicient  to  cover  one  of  the  .side  apertures  and 
the  middle  one  at  the  same  time,  therefore  the  opposite  aperture  to  that  which  is 
so  connected  with  the  condenser,  is  in  all  cases  left  uncovered  by  the  valve,  and 
admits  the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  pass  out  of  the  steam-box,  in  which  the  valve 
is  placed,  either  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder  or  the  bottom,  in  order  to  cause  the 
plenum  therein,  and  impel  the  piston,  when  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder  is 
exhausted,  in  consequence  of  the  communication  that  the  valve  has  opened  from 
the  same  to  the  condenser. 

This  single  sliding-valve  performs  the  office  of  the  four  valves  of  Mr.  Watt’s 
engine,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Murdock’s  sliding  eduction-pipe,  from  which  it 
originated.  The  steam  in  the  box  b always  presses  upon  the  to]>  of  the  sliding, 
valve,  and  as  the  space  beneath  it  is  exhausted,  it  is  forcibly  pressed  upon  the  Hat 
surface.  The  sliding-valve  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  horizontally  within 
the  box  b,  by  an  internal  i-ack  and  sector,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  valves  of  Mr. 
Watt’s  engine  are  lifted  (see  p.  5*^8) : viz.  a toothed  rack  is  formed  on  the  top 


(fl)  Tlie  construction  of  the  valre  is  nearif  the  Aame  as  that  of  the  cn^ne  representod  in 
Plate  XVIIl,  p.  692|  except  that  the  vaire  slides  up  and  down  vertically,  instead  of  sliding  horisontally 
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of  the  sliding-valve,  and  a sector,  with  corresponding  teeth,  is  fixed  upon  a hori- 
zontal spindle,  which  passes  across  the  steam-box  b,  and  comes  through  a socket  to 
the  outside,  where  a handle  v is  fixed  on,  to  give  motion  to  it,  and  to  the  internal 
sector,  so  as  to  slide  the  valve  within  the  box. 

The  handle  u is  moved  by  hand,  in  order  to  start  or  stop  the  engine ; but 
when  it  is  regularly  at  work,  the  handle  is  moved  by  a rod  i/,  having  a notch  in  it 
near  one  end,  to  fit  over  a pin  which  projects  out  sideways  from  the  handle  t'. 
The  rod  u extends  to  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  extreme  end  is  guided 
through  a fixed  socket  t;  near  this  end  a square  opening  like  a stirrup  is  formed 
in  the  rod  ti,  and  a revolving  tumbler  r acts  within  that  opening,  so  as  to  move 
the  rod  backwards  and  forwards  alternately,  at  the  proper  intervals  to  produce 
the  requisite  distribution  of  the  steam. 

The  revolving  tumbler  r is  fixed  upon  a small  axis,  which  is  situated  in  the 
line  of  the  main  axis  P of  the  crank  and  fly-wheel;  that  axis  rests  in  bearings  fixed 
on  a frame  which  is  connected  with  the  bearing  for  the  neck  of  the  axis  P of  the 
crank  N ; and  the  frame  is  sustained  by  a bracket  U from  the  end  of  the  cistern  G. 

The  small  axis  is  tunicd  round  at  the  same  rate  with  the  main  axis  P,  by 
means  of  an  arm  or  second  crank,  which  is  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  small 
axis,  opposite  to  the  great  crank  N,  and  the  end  of  the  main  crank  pin,  which  projects 
out  through  the  connecting-rod  M,  enters  into  a hole  in  the  end  of  the  arm,  so  as 
to  turn  it  round,  and  thus  give  a constant  motion  to  the  tumbler  r,  which  revolves 
within  the  opening  in  the  rod  «,  and  acts  alternately  between  the  two  upright  sides 
of  that  opening,  to  push  the  rod,  with  a sudden  motion,  first  one  way  and  then  the 
other,  through  a sufficient  space,  to  give  the  requisite  motion  to  the  sliding-valve 
within  the  steam-box  b.  After  having  so  moved  the  rod  either  way,  the  tumbler 
retains  it  at  rest,  during  the  remainder  of  that  half  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  then 
the  tumbler  moves  the  rod  suddenly  back  again,  in  order  to  cause  the  opposite 
half  stroke  of  the  piston. 

To  produce  such  an  intermitting  motion,  the  form  of  the  tumbler  is  an 
irregular  spherical  triangle,  something  like  the  sector  of  a circle;  its  outline 
consists  of  two  circular  arcs,  one  of  a larger  radius  than  the  other,  but  both  arcs 
are  concentric  with  the  axis  on  which  the  tumbler  is  fixed,  and  are  opposite  to  each 
other  across  the  centre  of  that  axis ; these  circular  arcs  are  joined  together  by  two 
curved  boundary  lines,  which  diverge  from  each  other  at  an  angle.  The  upright 
sides  of  the  opening  in  the  rod  u form  tangents  to  the  two  concentric  circular  arcs 
respectively,  and  the  space  between  those  uprights  is  so  adapted,  that  they  will 
always  be  m contact  with  the  two  concentric  arcs ; the  chord  of  that  arch  which 
has  the  greatest  radius,  is  also  equal  to  the  space  between  those  upright  sides. 
The  tumbler  being  of  this  fonn,  the  rod  u is  never  left  at  liberty,  for  the  tumbler 
retains  the  rod  at  rest,  in  the  intervals  between  the  motions  which  it  gives  to  it. 

The  rod  u terminates  with  a handle  at  the  end  nearest  the  cylinder,  that  it  may 
be  lifted  up,  in  order  to  disengage  it  from  the  pin  in  the  handle  v,  which  then  becomes 
detached,  and  the  handle  can  be  moved  backwards  or  forwards  by  hand,  to  stop  or 
start  the  engine.  When  the  sliding-valve  is  allowed  to  rest  in  the  middle  of  its 
course,  its  edges,  or  the  liorder  of  the  inverted  dish,  will  exactly  coverover,  and 
close,  both  those  outside  passages  which  lead  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  entrance  of  steam  from  the  boiler  into  either  of  them,  and  then 
the  engine  will  remain  at  rest.  The  cover  of  the  steam-box  b can  be  removed  to 
give  access  to  the  sliding-valve  within  it  when  necessary. 

Tiiis  kind  of  steam-engine,  with  the  great  lever  beneath  the  cistern,  was  not 
found  so  convenient  in  practice,  as  those  with  the  lever  above,  according  to  the  plan 
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previously  adopted  by  Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.  (sec  p.  68*2),  because  it  is  not 
so  readily  accessible  to  keep  the  joints  in  order ; the  plan  of  the  engine  in  Plate 
XVI.  was  therefore  laid  aside,  aller  a small  number  had  been  made. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XVIII,  AN  INDEPENDENT  ROTATIVE  STEAM-ENGINE  OF  SIX 
HORSE  POWER,  CONSTRUCTED  BY  MESSRS.  FENTON,  MURRAY,  AND  WOOD,  1810. 

The  whole  engine  is  erected  upon  a lar^e  flat  plate  of  cast  iron  X X,  the  form 
of  which  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  plan ; it  is  tiruily  bedded  upon  four  founda- 
tion walls  of  masonry,  upon  which  it  is  fastened  by  ten  bolts,  which  have  heads 
on  the  upper  ends,  countersunk  flush  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate ; their 
stems  pass  down  through  openings  left  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the  lower 
ends  of  the  bolts  arc  bound  down  by  keys  driven  tight  through  holes  across  them. 
Square  openings  arc  left  out  in  the  walls,  to  give  access  to  these  keys,  as  is  shown  at 
in  the  elevation  ; and  cast  iron  plates  arc  applicil  around  the  bolts  in  the  upper 
part  of  these  openings,  for  the  keys  to  bear  against  when  they  are  driven  tight. 

ITie  space  between  the  four  foundation  walls,  leaves  room  for  the  condensing 
cistern  G G,  and  the  cold  water  pump  II;  the  foundation  plate  X has  three  large 
openings  through  it,  to  render  it  lighter,  and  also  to  give  entrance  into  the  space 
beneath,  llic  condensing  cistern  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  is  suspended  to  the 
underside  of  the  foundation  plate  X,  that  its  weight  may  assist  to  keep  that  plate 
steady.  The  cylinder  E is  mounted  upon  a square  pedestal  at  one  end  of  the 
foundation  plate,  and  is  fastened  to  that  plate,  by  four  holding-down  bolts ; one 
applied  at  each  angle  of  the  square. 

The  fulcrum  of  the  great  lever  is  sustained  by  four  pillars  V V,  placed  in  an 
inclined  dirc-ction  ; the  lower  ends  of  the  pillars  arc  inserted  into  corresponding 
sockets  formed  in  the  foundation  plate  XX,  and  arc  fastened  in  by  iron  bolts, 
with  cross  keys  driven  very  tight  through  them  ; their  upper  ends  arc  inserted 
and  fastened  into  sockets  in  a strong  plate  W W situated  across  beneath  the  great 
lever  L L,  and  on  each  end  of  this  plate  a bearing  p is  fixed,  to  sustain  the  pivots 
of  the  axis  of  the  great  lever.  Thefour  pillars  W incline  towards  each  other  at  the 
upper  ends,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  pyramidical  frame,  which  was  intended  to  be 
strong  enough  to  stand  firm  from  its  onm  base  X,  without  any  bracing  or  spring 
beams.  The  axis  which  forms  the  centre  of  motion  for  the 'bridle  rods  6 of  the 
parallel  motion,  is  supported  by  a small  pillar  X7,  erected  upon  a bracket,  which 
projects  out  from  the  upper  flange  of  the  cylinder. 

The  piston  J,  and  its  rod  »,  with  the  jiarallel  motion  K,  the  great  lever  L L, 
and  connecting-rod  M,  the  crank  N,  and  fly-wheel  Q Q,  arc  the  same  as  in  Mr. 
Watt’s  engine  without  the  sun  and  planet-wheels,  or  multiplyiiig-wheels  and 
pinion  (sec  p.  499) ; but  the  great  lever  L L is  made  of  cast  iron,  deep  at  the 
centre,  and  tapering  towards  each  end,  as  is  shown  in  the  elevation.  The  rod  / of 
the  air-pump  H,  and  the  rod  7 of  the  cold  water  pump  U,  are  suspended  from 
pins  which  project  out  sideways  from  the  great  lever  L,  without  any  parallel  motion. 

The  bearing  for  the  neck  of  the  axis  I’  of  the  crank,  is  formed  with  two  in- 
clined legs  or  pillars,  spreading  out  at  bottom,  with  broad  feet,  which  are  firmly 
fixed  to  foundation  plate  by  four  bolts,  as  is  seen  in  the  plan,  'llie  fly-wheel 
Q Q,  is  mounted  upon  the  same  axis  P as  the  crank,  and  the  lower  part  of  its 
rim  descends  into  a cavity  which  is  formed  for  it,  in  the  thickness  of  one  of  the 
foundation  walls.  The  other  end  of  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  is  supported  by  the 
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wall  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  enmnc  is  placed ; and  the  machinery  that  the 
engine  is  required  to  turn,  is  connected  with  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  P,  where 
it  projects  through  that  wall. 

The  condensing  apparatus  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Watt’s  engine,  ex- 
cepting the  form  of  the  condenser,  which  is  not  a cylinder,  but  it  is  a flat  box 
placed  edgeways  upwards  (sec  F in  the  elevation) ; in  the  other  direction  it  is  of  a 
consideralile  breadth  ; this  form  exposes  a greater  surface  to  the  cold  water,  and 
leaves  more  room  within  the  cistern,  to  gain  access  to  the  foot-valve  at  k,  in  the 
passage  from  the  bottom  of  the  condenser,  to  the  bottom  of  the  air-pump.  The 
hot  well  I is  a round  cistern  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  air-pump  H;  and  the  dis- 
charge-valves (see  m m in  the  plan)  are  two  butterfly-valves  at  the  bottom  of  that 
cistern,  fitted  over  openings  tnrough  the  cover  of  the  pump.  The  surplus  hot 
water  overflows  from  the  hot  well,  by  a spout  which  is  not  shown  in  the  drawing ; 
nor  is  the  hot  water  pump  represented  ; it  draws  hot  water  from  the  hot  well  by  a 
suction-pipe,  and  forces  it  by  another  pipe,  up  to  the  feeding  cistern  over  the  boiler, 
j-  is  the  blow-valve,  to  discharge  the  air  from  the  condenser.  J is  the  stem  and 


handle  by  which  the  injection  cock  is  opened  or  shut. 

The  distribution  of  the  steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder,  is  effected  by  a cup 
sliding-valve  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  engine  last  described,  but  the  valve  is 
applied  in  front  of  the  cylinder  at  b,  and  slides  up  and  down  vertically,  instead  of 
horizontally  ; its  construction  is  described  by  the  separate  section  of  the  cylinder, 
and  by  the  three  detached  figures  at  the  side  of  the  plate,  a is  the  steam-pipe, 
which  brings  the  steam  from  the  boiler;  and  z is  the  throttle-valve  to  regulate  its 
passage  into  the  steam-box  b in  front  of  the  cylinder,  within  which  the  sliding- 
valve  h is  situated. 

c and yis  a square  upright  pipe  situated  in  front  of  the  cylinder ; the  upper 
end  is  connected  with  the  branch  which  leads  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  lower  end  with  the  branch  leading  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  Tlie 
middle  part  of  the  pipe  cy  is  an  interrupted  passage,  or  rather  each  of  the  passages 
c and y terminates  by  turning  outwarus  from  the  cylinder  into  the  steam-box  b, 
which  is  fastened  against  the  vertical  surface,  formed  by  the  front  of  the  up- 
right pipe ; this  surface  forms  the  bottom  or  back  of  the  steam-box,  and  it  is 
made  very  flat  and  smooth,  for  the  sliding-valve  h to  fit  against  it.  Tlie  cover  in 
front  of  the  steam-box  b can  be  taken  off  to  get  at  the  vinve  within  it. 

The  orifices  of  the  passages  c and  J'  which  communicate  with  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  are  of  an -oblong  form,  where  they  come  out  in  the  flat 
vertical  surface  against  which  the  sliding-valve  h acts ; and  there  is  a third  orifice 
in  that  surface,  which  is  situated  between  the  other  two,  and  communicates  with 
a passage  g,  extending  horizontally  across  behind  the  upright  pipe  c f,  and 
joining  at  each  side,  to  the  upper  ends  of  two  upright  eduction-pipes  g g,  which 
descend  to  the  condenser  F at  each  side,  as  is  shown  in  the  elevation,  and  in  the 
plan.  The  two  eiluction-pipes^  act  as  one,  and  form  a constant  open  communication 
between  the  condenser,  and  the  middle  of  the  three  oblong  apertures  in  the  vertical 
flat  surface  against  which  the  sliding-valve  acts. 

The  valve  itself  is  shaped  like  a square  dish  or  pan,  with  a broad  margin  which 
is  accurately  fitted  against  the  vertical  flat  surface.  The  space  within  the  valve  is 
eciual  to  two  of  the  three  orifices  in  that  surface,  together  with  the  space  between 
them,  so  that  the  valve  is  capable  of  covering  two  of  the  apertures  at  once,  in  order 
to  connect  them  together.  The  middle  aperture  which  leads  to  the  condenser,  is  in 
all  cases  one  of  the  two  apertures  which  are  coveted  by  the  valve,  and  whenever 
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two  of  the  apertures  are  thus  connected,  the  third  aperture  will  be  lef):  uncovered 
by  the  valve,  and  will  admit  steam  from  the  box. 

This  construction  has  been  already  described  (p.  689),  and  it  is  made  quite 
clear  by  the  three  separate  figures.  In  the  upper  small  section,  the  valve  is 
placed  in  the  middle  position,  and  the  edges  of  its  border  cover  and  stop  the  orifices 
of  both  the  passages  c and  y’which  lead  to  the  top,  and  to  the  bottom,  of  the  cylinder  ; 
in  this  situation  no  steam  can  gain  admission  from  the  steam-box  b into  the  cylinder, 
and  the  engine  must  remain  motionless. 

If  the  valve  is  slided  upwards  in  the  box,  into  the  position  shown  by  the 
middle  figure,  then  the  interior  space  within  the  valve  establishes  a free  communi- 
cation between  the  orifices  of  the  eduction-pipe  g,  and  of  the  passage  c,  which  leads 
to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  steam  from  above  the  piston  ; for 
after  passing  down  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder  through  c,  the  steam  comes  for- 
wards, out  at  the  orifice  in  the  flat  surface,  into  the  hollow  of  the  valve,  and  thence 
returns  backwards  a^in  through  the  middle  orifice  into  the  eduction-pipe  g,  and 
to  the  condenser.  The  same  motion  of  the  valve,  raises  the  lower  edge  of  its  border 
above  the  lower  orifice  of  the  passage  y which  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der, so  as  to  uncover  that  orifice,  and  ^mit  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  to  act  be- 
neath the  piston,  and  force  it  upwards. 

When  the  piston  arrives  near  the  top  of  its  course,  the  valve  is  suddenly 
slided  down,  into  the  position  shown  in  the  lower  figure,  and  then  the  couisc  of  the 
communication  is  reversed;  for  the  valve  connects  the  passage  to  the  eduction-pipe 
g,  with  the  lower  passage,/'from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  so  os  to  exhaust  the 
steam  from  beneath  the  piston  ; whilst  the  upper  passage  c to  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der, is  uncovered  by  the  valve,  and  admits  steam  from  the  box  b,  to  act  above  the 
piston,  and  force  it  down. 

■ITic  sliding-valve  h is  moved  up  and  down  within  the  steam-box  b,  by  means 
of  a rack  upon  the  valve,  and  a toothed  sector  d within  the  box,  mounted  upon  an 
horizontal  axis,  which  comes  through  to  the  outside ; and  a handle  lever  s is  fixed 
upon  the  end  of  it,  to  move  the  valve  by.  The  lever  s is  connected  by  a rod  r, 
with  a lever  fixed  upon  a horizontal  axis  1 1,  which  is  supported  in  brackets  stand- 
ing up  from  the  foundation  plate  X;  another  small  lever  v is  fixed  near  the  end 
of  the  axis  /,  and  it  is  connected  by  the  compound  rod  u u with  the  excentric 
ring  u',  which  encompasses  an  excentric  circle  fixed  fast  upon  the  main  axis  P of 
the  crank. 

The  excentric,  which  is  seen  in  the  elevation,  is  a circular  wheel  with  a 
groove  round  its  edge ; it  has  a circular  hole  through  it,  which  is  considerably 
out  of  its  centre,  and  by  this  hole  it  is  fixed  fast  upon  the  axis  P,  so  as  to  turn 
round  with  it.  The  excentric  ring  w is  made  in  two  semicircles,  which  arc  put 
together  in  the  groove  round  the  edge  of  the  excentric  circle,  and  are  united  by 
screws,  as  shown  in  the  elevation,  so  as  to  form  a complete  circular  ring,  which 
fits  trul^  upon  the  excentric  w,  but  allows  that  excentric  to  turn  round  freely 
within  It.  'Ilie  two  rods  u a are  connected  with  the  concentric  ring  w by  pins 
projecting  at  top  and  at  bottom.  M'lien  the  axis  P of  the  crank  is  turned  round, 
the  excentric  turns  with  it,  and  moves  the  ring  w and  the  rod  u u backwards 
and  forwards  at  each  revolution,  through  a space  equal  to  twice  the  excentricity,  or 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  axis  P to  that  of  the  excentric  circle. 

The  progress  of  this  alternate  motion  is  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  a 
crank  pin,  if  it  were  fixed  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  P at  that  distance  from 
the  centre,  and  projected  out,  so  as  to  be  jointed  to  the  connecting  rod  u,  in  the  same 
manner  os  the  pin  of  the  great  crank  N is  applied  to  the  connecting  rod  M ; con- 
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sequently  the  motion  given  to  the  rod  u u is  slow,  when  it  arrives  at  either  end 
of  its  alternate  course,  and  quicker  at  the  middle  parts  of  that  course.  (Sec 
p. -U6.) 

This  slow  action  would  be  unfavourable  for  the  motion  of  the  sliding-valve, 
for  it  ought  to  be  moved  suddenly ; to  effect  this,  the  hole  for  the  joint  pin  by 
which  the  end  of  the  rod  u u is  united  to  the  lever  v of  the  axis  1 1,  should  be 
an  oblong  slit  of  some  length,  to  allow  a considerable  play  in  the  joint,  so  that 
when  the  excentric  U’  first  begins  to  move  the  rod  u u,  with  its  slow  and  gradual 
motion,  that  motion  will  not  be  transmitted  to  the  sliding-valve,  because  the  ob- 
long hole  will  draw  over  the  joint  pin,  without  moving  it ; but  by  the  time  that  the 
rod  u u has  moved  through  about  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  its  course,  and  acijuired 
a more  rapid  motion,  the  end  of  the  slit  will  reach  the  pin,  and  will  then  begin 
to  move  it,  together  with  the  levers  and  rods  v,  /,  r,  and  s,  so  as  to  move  the 
sliding-valve  quickly  up  or  down  within  the  steam-box  b (u). 

The  sliding-valve  requires  to  be  moved  down  into  the  position  shown  in  the 
lower  figure,  when  the  piston  nearly  reaches  the  top  of  its  course ; and  it  must  be 
moved  up  into  the  position  of  the  middle  figure,  when  the  piston  arrives  near  the 
bottom  of  its  course.  The  excentric  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  crank,  in  a proper 
position  to  produce  that  effect,  when  the  fly-wheel  turns  round  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows  shown  in  the  elevation ; but  the  engine  cannot  turn  the  fly-wheel  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  that  respect,  an  engine  which  opens  its  valves  by  the  rota- 
tive motion,  differs  from  Mr.  Watt’s  original  engine  with  hand  gear,  which  will 
turn  the  fly-wheel  either  way  round,  according  as  it  is  started.  (See  p.  4C4.J 

The  excentric,  and  the  levers  which  communicate  its  motion  to  the  sliding- 
valve,  must  be  so  adjusted,  as  to  have  moved  it  half  way,  and  closed  both  the  pas- 
sages, before  the  crank  comes  into  a line  with  the  connecting  rod ; in  order  that 
when  the  piston  arrives  at  the  end  of  its  course,  the  valve  may  be  already  opened 
in  some  degree.  By  this  means  the  evacuation  of  the  steam  will  take  place  during 
the  period  whilst  the  piston  is  moving  slowly,  at  the  change  of  its  course  ; the  rea- 
sons for  this  have  been  already  explained  at  p.  l-G'J. 

The  framing  of  the  engine  in  Plate  XVTII,  is  found  to  require  horizontal 
braces,  or  spring  beams,  to  extend  from  the  top  of  the  column  U,  to  the  plate 
W W,  beneath  the  centre  of  the  great  lever,  in  order  to  tender  that  column  more 
firm  ; because  the  bridle  rods  6 of  the  parallel  motion  exert  a considerable  thrust 
to  move  their  centre  of  motion,  and  if  its  supports  yield  sensibly,  the  piston  rod 
will  deviate  front  its  vertical  motion,  so  as  to  cause  all  the  parts  to  wear  rapidly. 
The  rod  / of  the  air-pump  docs  not  wear  well,  without  a parallel  motion. 

'J’he  box  sliditig-valve  being  always  forced  up  towards  the  surface  against 
which  it  slides,  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  iit  the  steam-box  b,  it  is  caused  to  move 
with  great  friction,  and  the  surfaces  wear  each  other  away  nipidly;  another  disad- 
vanti^c  is,  that  the  passages  c and  y,'  extending  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  valve,  must  be  filled  with  steam,  and  exhausted  again,  at  every 
stroke,  without  contributing  to  tbe  power  of  the  engine ; the  capacity  of  these 
passages  is  a needless  addition  to  the  vacant  spaces  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 

(a)  The  above  inethtMl  of  opeoiog  and  shutting  the  ralres  by  means  of  an  excentric  circle  fixed 
upon  the  axtsof  the  crauk,  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Boulton)  Watt,  and  Co. ; asd  also  tbe  expedient 
of  allowiug  the  connecting  rod  from  tlie  ring  that  surrounds  the  excentric,  to  move  through  a part  of 
its  course,  before  it  communicates  any  of  its  motion  to  the  vaJrc;  in  order  that  the  slow  prc^cseive 
motion  with  which  the  connecting  rod  begins  its  motion  may  be  expended,  and  that  it  may  comma* 
uicate  its  quick  motion  to  the  valve  so  as  to  move  it  suddenly.  This  they  adopted  in  their  large 
rotatire  engines  with  four  valves,  which  will  be  deacribed  lu  the  next  article  (see  p.  697). 
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cylinder,  which  ought  to  be  rendered  as  small  as  possible.  Mr.  Murdock’s  sliding 
cduction-pipe,  being  free  from  all  these  inconveniences,  has  obtained  the  preference, 
and  in  its  improved  form  it  is  now  used  in  almost  all  independent  engines.  The 
plan  of  the  engine  in  Plate  XVIII  was  given  up  after  a few  years,  and  Messrs. 
TOulton,  Watt,  and  Co.’s  model  for  independent  engines  has  been  followed  very 
generally  by  most  other  engine  makers. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  XIX  AND  XX,  MR.  WATT’s  ROTATIVE  ENGINE  OF  THIRTY- 
SIX  HORSE-POWER,  BY  MESSRS.  BOULTON,  WATT,  AND  CO.,  1808. 

Tliis  is  the  construction  which  Mr.  Murdock  adopted  for  large  house-built 
steam-engines  for  manufactories,  during  the  first  ten  years  that  he  directed  the 
manufactory  at  Soho,  after  Mr.  Watt  retired  from  the  business.  The  action  of 
the  steam  in  this  engine  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Watt’s  original  rotative  en- 
gine (sec  p.  453) ; the  chief  differences  in  the  construction  are  in  the  nossels,  and 
in  the  working  gear  for  opening  the  valves.  The  steam-valves  arc  made  with 
tubular  spindles,  to  admit  the  spindles  of  the  exhausting-valves  through  them,  on 
the  plan  already  described,  p.  684 ; and  the  valves  are  opened  and  shut  by  the 
motion  derived  from  an  excentric  circle  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  crank.  The 
foundations  are  entirely  of  stone  without  any  timber ; and  all  the  other  parts, 
except  the  spring  beams,  are  of  metal.  The  great  lever  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and 
its  centre  of  motion  is  supported  by  a cast  iron  column.  The  rotative  motion  is 
obtained  by  a simple  crank,  in  lieu  of  sun  and  planet-wheels,  and  a multiplying- 
wheel  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  crank,  to  tuni  a pinion  on  the  axis  of  the  fly- 
wheel, and  thus  give  it  an  increased  velocity. 

Tile  boiler  C,  Plate  XIX,  its  furnace  A,  and  flues  <J,  9 and  16,  and  its 
chimney  D,  also  the  sliding  damper  tr  in  the  flue,  are  on  the  same  construction  as 
before  described,  p.  445  ; b^ut  this  boiler  has  an  internal  flue,  lO,  passing  through 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  convey  the  flame  and  heated  air  through  the 
mass  of  the  water,  in  its  passage  from  beneath  the  end  of  the  boiler  till  it  enters  into 
the  external  flue  9 9,  which  passes  all  round  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler.  The 
boiler  is  5 J feet  diameter,  and  I S-J-  feet  long ; the  surface  it  exposes  to  the  heat  is 
393  situate  feet  = 10  0 square  feet  to  each  horse-power.  'Die  fire  grate  is  4^ 
feet  wide  by  6 feet  long  = 27  scjuai-e  feet.  The  other  dimensions  are  nearly  the 
same  as  the  boiler  for  the  30  horse  engine,  p.  585,  note  b.  & is  the  man-hole 
to  the  boiler.  ti  is  the  waste-pipe  to  convey  the  steam  which  is  discharged  from 
the  safety-valve,  into  the  chimney  D.  T is  the  feeding  cistern  to  supply  the  boiler 
with  water  as  it  evaporates.  The  feeding-valve  in  the  bottom  of  this  cistern  is 
the  same  as  described  at  p.  453 ; also  the  lever,  with  the  wire  and  balanced  stone 
which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  opens  the  valve 
whenever  the  water  subsides  in  the  boiler. 

Self-regulating  damper.  In  the  present  engine  the  height  of  the  water  in 
the  upright  feeding  pipe  T is  made  to  regulate  the  sliding  damper  m in  the  flue, 
so  as  to  give  more  or  less  draft  to  the  fire,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  steam 
in  the  boiler.  For  this  puiposc  the  pipe  T is  made  suificiently  large  to  receive  a 
hollow  iron  box  or  float,  which  can  move  freely  up  and  down  in  the  pipe ; this  float 
is  suspended  by  one  end  of  a chain,  which  passes  up  through  an  open  tube  in  the 
centre  of  the  feeding  cistern,  the  top  of  the  tube  being  so  nearly  on  a level  with 
the  top  of  the  cistern,  that  the  water  in  the  cistern  cannot  run  down  by  the  side 
of  the  chain,  which  is  conducted  over  two  pullies,  and  the  sliding  damper  tr  is 
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suspended  from  the  other  end  of  it ; the  weight  of  the  damper  balanees  the  weight 
of  the  float  in  the  pipe  T,  when  one  half  of  its  bulk  is  immersed  in  the  water  in 
the  pipe,  and  then  neither  the  damper  nor  the  float  will  preponderate. 

The  height  to  which  the  water  will  rise  in  the  feeding  pipe  T,  depends  upon 
the  elasticity  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler ; because  the  steam  presses  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  whilst  the  atmas-phcric  air  presses  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  feeding  pipe,  and  consequently,  inasmuch  as  the  steam  in  the 
boiler  is  more  clastic  than  tne  external  air,  so  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
upright  pipe  T,  will  stand  on  a higher  lever  than  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler ; and  whenever  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  increases,  the  water  will  be  forced 
higher  up  in  the  pipe,  and  by  rising  about  the  float  in  that  pi[>e,  will  immerse  a 
greater  portion  of  it,  so  as  to  bear  up  more  of  its  weight ; the  weight  of  the  damper 
will  then  preponderate,  and  cause  it  to  descend,  in  order  to  diminish  the  passage 
from  the  flue  into  the  chimney,  and  impair  the  draft  of  the  fire,  whereby  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  is  diminished.  On  the  other  end,  whenever  the  elasticity  of  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  diminishes,  the  water  in  the  pipe  T will  subside,  and  the  float 
will  follow  it,  so  as  to  raise  up  the  damper,  and  increase  the  draft,  in  order  to  cause 
the  fire  to  burn  more  rapidly,  and  produce  more  steam.  'ITiis  self-regulating  damper 
was  introduced  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Watt  retired  from  business ; it  is  a very 
useful  contrivance,  and  when  well  adjusted,  it  will  regulate  the  draft  according  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  steam,  so  as  to  preserve  a tolerably  uniform  degree  of  elasticity, 
during  the  intervals  between  the  feeding  of  the  fire  with  fresh  coals. 

The  engine  has  two  boilers  placed  side  by  side  ; the  steam-pipe  a passes  over 
both  boilers,  and  an  upright  pipe  ascends  from  each  boiler,  to  join  to  the  steam- 
pipe  ; a stop-valve  is  fitted  into  the  upper  part  of  each  upright  pipe,  to  shut  oflT  the 
communication  from  either  boiler  at  pleasure ; only  one  boiler  is  used  at  once,  the 
other  being  left  cool,  in  order  to  clean  it.  'ITic  steam-pipe  rises  gradually  from  the 
boilers  towards  the  cylinder,  that  the  water  which  is  condensed  in  it,  may  run  back 
to  the  boilers. 

The  construction  of  the  nossels  and  the  Jour  valves,  'I'his  is  explained  in 
figures  3 and  of  Plate  XX  : a is  the  steam-pipe ; * is  the  throttle-valve  placed 
in  the  joint  which  unites  the  steam-pipe  a to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  upper 
steam-box  b ; d d is  the  upright  steam-pipe,  to  convey  the  steam  to  the  lower 
steam-box  e.  g g is  the  upright  eduction-pipe,  joined  at  top  to  the  upper  ex- 
hausting-box h,  and  also  to  the  lower  exhausting-box  i by  a side  branch  ; the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe  joins  to  the  top  of  the  condenser  F;  fig.  4 shows  the 
several  flanges  by  which  the  different  pieces  arc  bolted  together,  and  each  upright 
pipe  d and  g has  a socket  joint  near  the  lower  end,  to  allow  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  metal  to  take  place  in  heating  and  cooling. 

The  four  valves  6 h and  e i arc  fitted  into  brass  scats  fixed  within  the  valve- 
boxes,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  so  as  to  form  partitions,  which  divide  each  box  into 
three  compartments,  and  the  middle  compartment  c and 7 of  each  box  is  connected 
with  the  branches  which  lead  into  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  E.  The 
spindles  of  the  two  exhausting-valves  h and  r,  pass  up  through  the  spindles  of  the 
two  steam-valves  b and  c,  which  arc  for  that  purpose  made  hollow  like  tubes,  and 
they  pass  through  stuffing  boxes  in  the  centres  of  the  covers  of  the  two  steam- 
boxes  b and  e,  the  junctions  being  made  tight  by  hemp  confined  in  the  stuffing 
boxes  round  those  tubes ; there  arc  also  similar  stuffing  boxes  at  the  upper 
ends  of  the  tubular  spindles  of  the  steam-valves,  to  confine  hemp  around  the  central 
spindles  of  the  exhausting-valves.  By  these  stuffings  the  escape  of  steam,  or  the 
entrance  of  air  is  prevented,  and  the  valves  can  be  raised  by  their  spindles  on  the 
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outside  of  the  boxes,  in  order 


to  open  the  passages  through 
the  valve  seats ; the  two 
valves  of  each  fiair  can  be 
opened  or  shut  quite  inde- 
pendently of  each  other. 

The  valves  arc  raised 
by  suitable  short  levers  fixed 
upon  horiiontal  axes,  which 
are  mounted  in  brackets 
fixed  to  the  front  of  each  box 
in  which  the  valves  arc  con- 
tained, and  rising  up  above 
the  cover  of  tliat  box.  The 
spindle  of  each  of  the  ex- 
hausting-valves has  a square 
opening  through  it  near  its 
upiter  end,  to  receive  the 
extremity  of  the  lever  by 
which  the  valve  is  to  be 
raised.  And  the  hollow 
spindle  of  each  steam-valve 
is  included  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  two  levers,  which 
arc  affixed  ujjon  the  same 
axis  i^rallel  to  each  other, 
and  thole  extremities  enter 
into  a circular  groove  formed 
round  the  outside  of  the 
stuffing  box  at  the  top  of 
the  hollow  spindle,  so  as  to 
enable  those  levers  to  lift 
up  the  stutfing  box  and  the 
valve.  The  upper  ends  of 
of  the  exhaust- 
are  received  in 
guides  which  retain 
them  in  their  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  the  lower  ends  of 
the  same  spindles  are  re- 
tained in  sockets  in  the 
centres  of  the  valve  seats. 
The  spindles  being  thus 

guided  at  their  upper  and  lower  ends,  the  valves  will  rise  and  fall  very  cor- 
rectly into  their  seats.  The  steam-valves  are  guided  by  the  same  spindles  which 
pan  through  them,  and  also  by  the  stuffing  boxes  through  which  their  hollow 
spindles  pw  in  the  centres  of  the  covers.  The  utmost  accuracy  is  required  in 
tne  execution  of  these  nosscis  to  make  the  seats  for  the  two  valves  exactly  con- 
centric with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  upper  edges  of  the  boxes  where  the 
covers  are  fitted  on,  and  with  their  stuffing  boxes. 

The  hand  gear.  The  horizontal  axes  of  the  levers  by  which  the  valves  are 
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lifled,  have  other  levers  18,  19,  and  20,  21,  fixed  upon  them,  and  projecting  out 
in  an  opposite  direction  in  front ; the  ends  of  these  levers  are  connected  by  the 
upright  rods  10  and  18,  so  as  to  unite  the  levers  for  the  upper  and  lower  valves  r,  s, 
in  two  pairs.  The  levers  20  and  21  can  be  prolonged,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  fig.  3,  by  inserting  the  ends  of  bars  r and  s into  sockets  formed  on  the  top  of 
each  lever ; these  bars  serve  as  lever  handles,  and  by  depressing  them  the  engine- 
man  can  open  either  pair  of  valves,  in  order  to  start  or  stop  the  engine.  The  rod 
10  connects  the  end  of  the  lever  20  for  the  lower  exhausting-valve  i,  with  the  lever 
19,  of  the  upper  steam-valve  b ; and  when  the  handle  r is  depressed  (as  in  fig.  3), 
it  opens  both  these  valves  in  order  to  produce  the  descending  stroke  of  the  piston. 
The  rod  13  unites  the  lever  21  of  the  lower  steam-valve  e,  with  the  lever  18  of 
the  upper  exhausting-valve  A ; and  when  the  handle  s is  depressed,  it  opens  both 
these  valves,  to  make  the  descending  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Jl'eigbis  to  close  the  valves.  The  valves  tend  to  shut  by  their  own  weight, 
but  that  would  not  be  quite  sufficient;  therefore  two  rods  II,  12,  are  jointed  to 
the  ends  of  the  levers  20,  21,  to  connect  them  with  the  upper  ends  t,  u,  of  two  in- 
clined levers  I 16,  and  u 17,  which  arc  poised  upon  a cylindrical  part  of  a horizontal 
axis  .3,  3,  and  can  turn  freely  round  upon  that  axis,  as  a centre  of  motion  ; these 
levers  are  inclined  in  omiosite  directions,  and  cross  each  other  like  the  two  blades 
of  a pair  of  scissors.  Tne  opposite  or  lower  ends  of  the  inclined  levers  are  con- 
nected by  links  l6,  17,  with  balance  treadles  15,  4,  which  are  levers  loaded  with 
weights,  tending  to  draw  down  the  lower  ends  of  the  inclined  levers,  so  as  to 
cause  their  upper  ends  t,  u,  to  bear  upwards ; this  action  is  transmitted  by  the 
rods  11,  12,  and  10,  13,  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  several  levers  of  the  valves,  in 
order  to  press  down  the  opposite  ends  of  these  levers,  which  act  upon  the  valves, 
and  thus  cause  the  valves  to  shut  down  close  into  their  scats,  whenever  they  are 
allowed  to  descend.  In  opening  either  pair  of  the  valves,  whether  it  is  done  by 
a man  with  the  handles  r or  f,  or  by  the  working-gear  of  the  engine  itself,  the 
weight  4 or  1.5  belonging  to  that  pair  of  valves  must  be  overcome  and  raised ; 
and  the  effort  made  by  the  weight  to  return,  tends  to  close  that  pair  of  valves. 

The  working  gear  is  moved  by  an  cxccntric  circle  1,  which  is  fixed  upon  the 
main  axis  P of  the  crank  ; it  is  a cireular  ring,  with  a groove  formed  round  the 
edge  like  a pulley ; and  it  has  a round  hole  through  it,  the  centre  of  which  is 
about  six  inches  out  of  the  centre  of  the  circle.  This  excentric  i.s  fixed  fast  upon 
the  square  axis  P by  four  wedge  pieces,  which  are  applied  upon  the  four  flat  sides 
of  the  square  axis,  and  the  outsides  of  the  pieces  arc  formed  convex,  so  as  to  fill 
up  the  round  hole  through  the  excentric  ; these  pieces  are  driven  tight  into  the 
cxcentric,  so  as  to  jamb  it  fast  upon  the  axi.s,  that  it  cannot  slip  round  upon  it. 

A circular  brass  ring  is  applied  in  the  groove  round  the  edge  of  the  cxccntric  ; 
it  is  made  in  two  semicircles  put  together,  and  firmly  united  by  nuts  screivcd  upon 
bolts,  which  pass  through  ears  projecting  out  from  each  semicircle  ; these  bolts  arc 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  two  branches  of  the  compound-rod  2,  2,  which  conveys  the 
motion  of  the  cxccntric  ring  to  the  working  gear ; the  two  branches  are  joined 
together  into  one  rod  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  cylinder,  but  they  diverge  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  include  the  excentric  ring  between  the  screws  which  are  formed 
upon  the  other  ends  of  them  ; one  of  those  screws  being  over  the  top  of  the  ring, 
and  the  other  beneath  the  bottom  of  it. 

When  the  axis  P and  the  excentric  turns  round,  it  will  move  the  rod  2, 2,  back- 
wards and  fonvards  through  a space  of  about  12  inches  at  each  revolution.  The  ex- 
centric  projects  out  from  the  axis  P on  the  same  side  as  the  crank  N projects  out 
therefrom,  consequently  when  the  crank  pin,  in  moving  round  in  its  circle,  arrives 
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nearly  on  a level  with  the  axis,  and  the  piston  is  near  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  the 
rod  ‘i  will  have  been  moved  by  the  excentric,  to  the  full  limit  of  its  course,  and 
will  be  setting  out  on  its  return.  When  the  crank  is  nearly  in  a line  with  the  con- 
necting-rod, and  the  piston  is  near  the  top  or  bottom  of  its  course,  the  rod  2 will 
have  arrived  at  the  middle  of  its  course. 

The  end  of  the  compound-rod  2,  2,  where  the  two  branches  are  joined  into  one 
rod,  rests  upon  a small  roller  which  is  mounted  in  a box  fixed  near  the  edge  of  the 
condensing  cistern ; this  roller  bears  the  weight  of  that  end  of  the  rod,  and 
allows  it  to  more  backwards  and  forwards  ; the  end  of  the  rod  is  prolonged  beyond 
the  bearing  on  the  roller,  by  another  short  rod  which  is  jointed  to  it,  and  which 
acts  on  a pin  at  the  lower  end  of  a lever  8,  fixed  upon  the  horizontal  axis  S,  8,  near 
to  one  end  of  it.  By  this  means,  at  every  complete  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  axis 
3,  3,  is  turned  backwards  and  forwards  about  its  own  centre  line ; it  is  supported 
in  two  bearings,  one  at  the  extreme  end  fixed  to  the  side  wall,  and  the  other  is  sup- 
ported by  a bracket,  which  projects  out  from  beneath  the  lower  box  » of  the  nossefs, 
and  is  fastened  by  three  bolts,  to  cars  which  project  out  from  the  lower  part  of 
that  box  to  receive  the  screws.  The  inclined  levers  t Id  and  u I7  are  fitted  freely 
upon  a cylindrical  part  of  the  axis  3,  close  to  each  side  of  the  latter  bearing. 

To  open  the  valves,  two  short  levers  22,  23  are  fixed  fast  upon  the  axis  3, 
close  at  the  sides  of  the  loose  inclined  levers  / 16  and  u I7,  the  ends  of  the  short 
levers  are  like  hooks  or  claws,  which  turn  sideways  over  the  upper  ends  t and  u of 
the  loose  levers,  in  such  manner  that  when,  by  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  axis 
3,  either  of  the  claws  22  or  23  is  depressed  below  a certain  position,  the  hooked 
part  of  that  claw  will  press  upon  that  lever  / or  u which  belongs  to  it,  and  will  force 
that  lever  down,  so  as  to  lift  up  and  open  one  pair  of  valves  by  the  connexion  of 
the  rods  and  levers  11,  20,  and  10,  19,  or  12,  21,  and  13,  18.  That  pair  of  valves 
which  is  thus  opened  will  be  kept  open,  until  the  claw  22  or  23  returns,  and  lets 
them  down  again  by  their  own  weight,  aided  by  that  of  the  loaded  lever  4 or  15  ; 
but  when  the  valves  arc  shut,  the  hook  at  the  end  of  the  claw  22  or  23  rises  up, 
and  quits  the  lever  / or  u,  which  then  remains  stationary  without  following  the  claw. 

The  working  gear  is  so  adjusted,  that  the  instant  after  one  of  the  claws  22  or 
2.3  has  allowed  one  pair  of  valves  to  close  themselves,  and  is  beginning  to  quit  its 
inclined  lever  I or  u,  the  opposite  claw  22  or  23  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
other  inclined  lever,  and  will  begin  to  open  the  other  pair  of  valves  ; for  the  two 
levers  t and  « being  inclined  in  opposite  direetions,  they  are  acted  upon  alternately 
by  the  two  claws  22  and  23 ; one  pair  of  valves  being  opened  when  they  move  back- 
wards, and  tbe  other  pair  when  they  move  forwards ; but  one  pair  of  valves  is 
always  closed  before  the  other  is  opened. 

When  the  engine  is  projicriy  at  work  the  axis  3,  3 is  moved  continually  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  the  connexion  of  its  lever  8 with  the  rod  2 of  the  ex- 
centric  i but  by  lifting  up  the  end  piece  of  that  rod,  it  can  be  disengaged  from 
the  joint  pin  at  the  end  of  the  lever  8,  because  the  connexion  is  only  made  by  a 
notch  in  the  under  side  of  the  rod,  which  fits  over  the  joint  pin  of  the  lever  8,  so 
as  to  cause  the  lever,  to  partake  of  the  motion  which  is  given  to  the  rod,  by  the 
ring  of  the  excentric,  so  long  as  the  end  rod  rests  by  its  weight  ujion  that  joint 
pin,  but  if  the  end  rod  is  raised  up,  its  notch  will  quit  the  joint  pin  of  the  lever 
8,  and  leave  that  lever  at  liberty  ; in  which  case  the  weights  4 or  15  will  in- 
stantly close  that  pair  of  valves,  which  may  be  open,  unless  they  are  held  open  by 
pressing  down  the  handles  r and  s by  the  hand. 

The  end  piece  of  the  rod  2 can  be  lifted  up  by  a lever  23,  and  screw  24 
(see  fig.  4,  and  tbe  perspective  sketch)  ; this  lever  moves  about  a fixed  centre  at 
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the  upper  end  of  an  iron  standard,  which  rises  up  from  the  top  of  the  condenser ; 
one  end  of  the  lever  23  extends  beneath  the  extremity  of  the  eud  piece  of  the 
rod  2,  and  the  other  end  is  jointed  to  a vertical  rod  2 1,  the  up]>er  end  of  which  is 
a screw,  and  is  received  in  a nut  fitted  into  a small  bracket,  which  projects  out 
from  the  side-pipe  g.  The  nut  has  a handle  by  which  it  can  be  turned  round,  in 
order  to  depress  the  screw,  and  raise  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  so  as  to  lift  up 
the  extremity  of  the  rod  which  b jointed  to  the  end  of  the  rod  2,  and  thus  dis- 
engage that  rod  from  the  joint  pin  of  the  lever  8.  The  lever  8 is  made  double, 
to  receive  the  rod  in  the  interval  between  its  two  sides,  and  when  the  extremity 
is  borne  up  by  the  lever  23,  the  rod  can  move  freely  backwards  and  forwards 
within  the  double  lever  8,  without  communicating  any  motion  to  it. 

The  cylinder,  with  its  piston,  cover,  and  bottom,  and  its  steam-case  (see  fig.  3), 
are  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Watt’s  engines  (see  p.  380).  I'lie  steam-case  is  put 
together  round  the  cylinder  in  six  pieces,  joined  together  by  small  screw-bolts ; 
there  arc  three  segments  to  form  the  circle,  and  two  sets  of  such  segments  in  height ; 
one  set  is  fastened  by  a flange  at  top,  to  the  underside  of  the  flange  round  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  set  is  fastened  in  a similar  manner  to  the  lower  flange 
of  the  cylinder.  The  flange  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  that  of  the  base  or 
false  bottom  beneath  it,  which  is  to  contain  steam  to  keep  up  the  heat,  are  all 
united  by  the  same  bolts  which  fasten  the  steam-case  by  passing  through  all  the 
four  flanges.  The  large  bolts  which  fasten  the  cylinder  cover,  pass  through  the 
upper  flange  of  the  steam-case,  and  as  many  smaller  bolts  are  inserted  in  the  spaces 
between  the  other  large  bolts,  they  pass  through  the  flanges  of  the  steam-case 
and  of  the  cylinder,  their  heads  being  countersunk  into  the  upper  surface  of  the 
flange  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  nuts  beneath.  The  lower  set  of  Elements  of  the 
steam-case  are  enlarged  nt  their  upper  edges,  to  form  a circular  socket  for  the 
reception  of  the  lower  edges  of  the  upper  set  of  segments,  and  the  joint  is  made 
tight  by  ramming  in  hemp  with  tallow ; this  joint  allows  the  steam-case  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  effect  of  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  cylinder  by  the  heat. 

The  cover  of  the  cylinder  is  hollow  within,  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
heat.  In  larger  engines  the  hollow  space  is  filled  with  steam,  by  a small  pipe  of 
communication  from  the  stcam-casc.  The  false  bottom  beneath  the  cylinder  is 
supplied  from  the  steam-case  in  the  same  manner.  The  stcam-casc  is  supplied 
with  steam  by  a small  branch  from  the  steam-pipe  a,  with  a regulating  cock ; and 
there  is  also  a syphon  pipe,  proceeding  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  steam-case,  to 
drain  away  the  water  which  condenses  therein  (see  p.  381,  and  Plate  XXIV). 

The  cylinder  is  3()J  inches  diameter  ; the  piston  makes  a 0 feet  stroke,  and 
it  works  at  the  rate  of  19  strokes  per  minute,  according  to  Mr.  Watt’s  standard 
(see  table,  p.  574). 

The  condensing  apparatus  within  the  cistern  G is  the  same  as  in  all  Mr. 
Watt’s  engines  (see  p.  374).  The  lower  end  of  the  eduction-pipe  g is  joined  by 
a socket  joint  to  the  top  of  the  condenser  F.  The  foot-valve  is  at  k,  in  the 
passage  between  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  and  the  bottom  of  the  air-pump  II  ; 
and  the  discharge-valve  m,  from  the  top  of  the  air-pump,  is  within  the  hot  well  I. 
The  blow-valve  to  discharge  the  air  from  the  condenser  is  shown  at  x in  the  plan  ■, 
it  is  fitted  at  the  end  of  a small  pipe,  which  passes  through  the  side  of  the  con- 
densing cistern  G,  and  the  blow-valve  is  covered  with  water  contained  in  a small 
cistern,  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  large  cistern  G (see  p.  455).  The  condensing 
cistern  is  made  of  wood ; but,  in  most  of  these  engines,  when  the  cistern  has  be- 
come decayed,  it  has  been  renewed  by  a cast  iron  cistern. 

The  iiyection  is  admitted  into  the  condenser  through  a small  sluice-valvc. 
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the  opening  of  which  is  regulated  by  turning  the  nut  of  a screw  formed  on  the 
upper  end  of  an  upright  rod  which  rises  up  from  that  valve  (see  the  sketch, 
p.  697).  The  nut  nas  a handle  to  turn  it  round,  and  is  supported  in  the  same 
bracket  as  the  nut  of  the  screw  24  for  disengaging  the  working  gear.  The  sluice- 
valve  is  a square  brass  plate,  the  flat  surface  of  which  is  fitted  against  a correspond- 
ing plate  fastened  to  tne  outside  of  the  condenser,  and  having  an  oblong  aperture 
through  it,  to  admit  the  water  whenever  the  sluice-valve  is  drawn  up  so  high  by 
its  screw J,  as  to  uncover  a part  of  the  hole;  if  the  sluice  is  screwed  (juite  down, 
it  covers  and  stops  the  hole  entirely.  The  sluice-valve  is  retained  in  its  place 
against  the  fixed  perforated  plate  by  ledges,  which  are  fastened  to  the  latter  at  each 
side,  so  as  to  form  a groove  which  includes  the  edges  of  the  valve.  The  aperture 
is  1 inches  wide,  by  3 inches  high  ; and  when  the  engine  is  working  properly,  the 
sluice  is  commonly  drawn  up,  so  as  to  open  inches  high,  making  an  aperture  of 
1^  square  inches  for  36  horse-power,  which  is  nearly  accor^ng  to  the  rule,  p.  594. 

7’/ie Jhundatiuns  upon  which  the  engine  is  fixed  are  built  of  solid  masonry ; 
a thick  wall  X extends  across  the  house,  to  form  the  pier  for  the  cylinder ; another 
wall  extends  nearly  across  the  house,  beneath  the  centre  of  the  great  lever ; and 
from  this  a wall  proceeds  to  the  end  of  the  house,  to  sustain  the  bearing  for  the 
neck  of  the  main  axis  of  the  crank.  A horizontal  passage,  called  the  tunnel,  is 
left  beneath  these  foundations  to  give  access  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  founda- 
tion bolts,  by  which  the  diflerent  parts  are  held  down.  The  tunnel  extends  be- 
neath all  the  length  of  the  building,  as  is  shown  in  Plate  XIX,  where  the  scale  of 
feet  is  placed  ; and  it  has  cross  branches  to  pass  beneath  the  bearings  for  the  main 
axes.  The  passage  is  large  enough  for  a man  to  pass  conveniently  through  it. 

The  top  of  the  tunnel  consists  of  very  large  flat  stones,  laid  across  the  space 
between  two  low  jiarallel  walls  which  foim  the  sides  of  the  tunnel ; these  walls 
are  built  upon  a firm  foundation  of  two  or  three  courses  of  broad  flat  stones  ; and 
if  the  earth  is  not  very  hard,  similar  stones  are  laid  beneath  the  whole  area  of  the 
building.  The  several  walls  for  the  engine  are  built  upon  the  large  stones  over 
the  tunnel,  and  vertical  holes  are  left  in  the  thickness  of  these  walls,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines,  to  receive  the  diflerent  foundation  bolts,  which  arc  about  inch 
square,  with  eyes  through  their  lower  ends,  to  receive  cross  keys,  which  are  put 
through  in  the  tunnel  to  prevent  the  bolts  drawing  up  ; at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
bolts  are  screws  to  receive  square  nuts,  by  which  the  parts  of  the  engine  are  firmly 
bound  down  upon  the  walls.  The  holes  are  conaiderwy. larger  than  the  bolts,  and 
large  cast  iron  plates,  or  washers,  are  applied  upon  the  bolts  beneath  the  stone  work 
at  the  top  of  the  tunnel,  to  form  the  bearings  for  the  cross  keys,  which  arc  inserted 
through  the  eyes  of  the  holts  beneath  these  washers. 

There  arc  14  foundation  bolts  in  all,  viz.  three  bolts  to  hold  down  the  cylin- 
der ; two  which  pass  through  the  bottom  of  the  condensing  cistern,  to  fasten  the 
air-pump ; one  bolt  for  the  column  V,  which  sustains  the  fulcrum  of  the  great 
lever ; two  for  each  bearing  at  each  end  of  the  main  axis  P P of  the  crank  ; and 
two  for  each  bearing  at  each  end  of  the  axis  of  20,  20  of  the  fly-wheel.  The 
upper  course  of  the  stone  work  X beneath  the  cylinder  is  made  very  flat  and  level 
to  receive  the  basis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  screws  on  the  upper  ends  of  the 
foundation  bolts  are  inserted  through  holes  in  three  ears  which  project  out  from 
those  four  flanges  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the 
bottom  and  to  the  false  bottom  beneath  it,  and  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  steam- 
case  ; the  foundation  screws  pass  through  the  cars  of  all  these  four  flanges,  and 
the  nuts  being  screwed  down  upon  the  top  of  them,  they  gain  very  secure  hold  of 
the  cylinder. 
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The  square  base  of  the  column  V is  made  hollow,  like  a small  box,  which  is 
left  open  at  two  opposite  sides,  to  introduce  a nut  upon  the  screw  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  foundation  bolt,  as  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Plate  XX,  and  suf- 
ficient room  is  left  within  the  box,  to  admit  a wrench  to  turn  the  nut  round,  in 
order  to  screw  it  tight  and  fasten  the  column  down  on  the  stone  work  V. 

'The  bearings  for  the  axis  of  the  crank  require  to  be  firmly  secured ; for  this 
purpose  a cast  iron  plate  is  let  into  the  stone  work  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  secured 
by  running  lead  round  it,  so  that  it  cannot  move  sideways  ; the  pluinmer  block  or 
bearing  for  the  axis  is  placed  upon  this  plate,  which  has  two  projecting  ledges 
rising  up  from  it  at  each  end,  to  form  a cell  for  the  reception  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  bearing,  and  it  is  held  down  upon  the  plate  by  a foundation  bolt  at  eacn  end. 
The  bearing  is  not  so  long  as  the  cell  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  an  iron  wedge 
key  is  driven  in  at  each  end,  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  confine  the  bearing  from  moving 
in  the  cell ; by  changing  these  wedge  keys  for  others  of  a different  breadth,  the 
position  of  the  bearing  can  be  altered  as  much  as  is  reejuisite  to  adjust  its  position, 
so  that  the  teeth  of  the  multiplying-wheel  and  pinion  may  gear,  or  work  pro- 
perly together.  The  bearing  for  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  of  the  crank,  and 
those  for  each  end  of  the  axis  2d  of  the  fly-wheel,  are  supported  on  the  side  walls 
of  the  engine-house,  and  they  are  fastened  in  the  manner  above  described. 

The  upper  end  of  the  column  V is  keyed  fast  into  a socket  formed  for  its 
reception  in  the  under  side  of  a strong  cast  iron  beam  W,  which  is  called  the 
entablature  plate ; it  extends  horizontally  across  the  house,  and  its  ends  are 
secured  by  letting  them  into  large  stones,  built  in  each  of  the  side  walls  at  the 
proper  places ; the  form  of  the  entablature  plate  is  that  of  a flat  horizontal  plate, 
with  two  parallel  vertical  plates  proceeding  from  it  at  the  under  side,  so  that  it 
resembles  an  inverted  trough,  which  is  all  cast  in  one  piece.  The  two  spring 
beams  U U,  which  are  of  wood,  are  laid  across  the  entablature  plate  W,  and  extend 
all  the  length  of  the  engine-house,  their  extremities  being  fastened  into  the  end 
walls.  'Hie  bearings  for  the  axis  of  the  great  lever  are  placed  upon  the  spring 
beams,  and  fastens  by  bolts,  four  of  which  go  down  through  the  projecting 
edges  of  the  entablature  plate  W,  and  bind  the  spring  beams  down  upon  it. 

The  parallel  motion  is  proportioned  as  stated  at  p.  599,  the  air-pump  rod  / is 
suspended  from  the  middle  of  the  back  links  7,  which  are  jointed  to  tlie  great 
lever  L,  at  exactly  half  way  between  the  centre  of  motion  and  the  joint  by  which 
the  r.iiun  links  K fur  the  piston  rod  arc  suspended  ; consequently,  the  bucket  of  the 
air-pump  makes  a stroke  naif  as  long  as  that  of  the  piston.  Tlic  bridle  rods  6 are 
the  same  length  as  the  parallel  rods  5 ; and  the  fixed  centre  of  motion  for  the 
bridle  rods  arc  two  short  studs,  projecting  out  from  brackets  which  are  fixed  be- 
neath the  spring  beams  U.  The  centre  Tine  of  these  studs  intersects  the  centre 
line  of  the  piston  rod  ».  The  pin  which  forms  the  common  joint  to  unite  the 
ends  of  the  parallel  rods  5,  the  bridle  rods  6,  and  of  the  back  links  7,  extends 
.scross  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  has  a large  opening  through  the  middle  of 
it,  to  admit  the  air-pump  rod  I to  pass  through  without  touching  it. 

The  great  lever  L L is  one  piece  of  cast  iron,  its  form  is  that  of  a flat  plate 
pliiced  edgeway  upwards,  and  nearly  three  times  as  deep  in  the  middle  as  at  the 
ends ; it  is  strengthened  by  a projecting  border  all  round  it  on  each  side,  and  also 
by  a projection  along  the  middle  of  it  at  each  side.  A suitable  socket  is  formed 
at  the  centre  of  it,  to  receive  the  axis,  which  is  fastened  into  the  socket  by  wedges 
(sec  p.  (il2). 

The  main  Joints  at  each  end  of  the  great  lever,  which  unite  it  to  the  con- 
necting-rod M,  and  to  the  main  links  K of  the  parallel  motion,  arc  universal  joints 
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capable  of  lateral  motion  (see  p.  472).  For  this  purpose  the  ends  of  the  lever  are 
made  circular,  and  terminate  with  cylindrical  pins,  wtiich  project  out  like  pivots  at 
the  end  of  an  axis ; they  are  truly  turned  in  a lathe  to  fit  them  into  two  collars 
which  have  trunnions  projecting  out  on  each  side,  to  fonn  the  joint  pins  for  sus- 
pending the  connecting-rod  and  the  main  links.  These  collars  are  retained  upon  the 
pivots  at  the  ends  of  the  lever,  by  caps,  which  are  fitted  upon  the  ends  of  the  pivots 
beyond  the  sockets,  and  are  f^tened  by  cross  pins ; but  they  leave  the  sockets  at 
liberty  to  turn  about  upon  the  pivots,  in  order  to  allow  a lateral  motion  to  the 
joints,  and  render  them  universal  joints. 

The  connecting-rod  M is  one  piece  of  cast  iron  ; its  form  is  that  of  two  broad 
thin  plates  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  cro.ss  section  of  the 
rod  resembles  a star  with  four  points  (see  p.  603).  The  upper  end  of  the  rod  is 
shaped  like  the  top  of  a crutch,  and  straps  of  wrought  iron  arc  fu.stcned  on  each 
end  of  the  cross  piece,  to  hold  the  brasses  which  form  the  joints  to  suspend  the 
rod  from  the  two  projecting  trunnions  of  the  socket  at  the  end  of  the  great  lever ; 
hence  the  upper  end  of  the  connecting-rod  is  forked,  and  ha-s  double  joints  to 
unite  it  to  the  trunions  of  the  socket ; and  that  socket  gives  it  universal  motion. 
The  lower  part  of  the  connecting-rod  where  it  passes  against  the  crank,  is  a 
flattened  bar  with  its  angles  removed  ; the  lower  end  terminates  in  an  enlarge- 
ment having  an  opening  through  it,  to  receive  the  two  bra.sses  which  form  the 
socket  for  the  crank  pin ; the  upper  of  these  brasses  is  held  dow-n  by  a cross  key, 
which  can  be  driven  in,  to  tighten  the  brasses  about  the  crank  pin. 

The  crank  N,  fig.  2,  is  fixed  fast  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  main  axis  P ; that 
end  whieh  is  inches  diameter,  is  turned  and  truly  fitted  to  a corresponding  hole 
which  is  bored  through  the  crank  ; when  the  crank  is  driven  very  tight  on  the  end  of 
the  axis,  it  is  secured  from  turning  round,  by  three  cylindrical  steady  pins  of  steel 
whieh  are  inserted  into  corresponding  holes,  formed  half  in  the  axis,  and  half  in 
the  crank  ; the  length  of  the  pins  being  hurinontal,  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  axis 
(see  p.  4<H).  The  outside  of  the  circular  part  of  the  crank  around  the  centre  is 
IG  inches  diameter,  and  inches  broad.  Tlie  pin  of  the  crank  is  fitted  very 
truly  into  a hole  bored  through  the  end  of  the  crank,  and  fastened  in  by  a cross 
pin  driven  through  both.  The  main  axis  P P is  10  inches  srjuare,  and  four  feet 
long  between  the  bearings ; the  neck  is  !)  inches  diameter,  and  12  inches  lung  in 
the  bearing  part;  the  rule  in  p.  6l£),  would  give  S'94  inches  diameter. 

The  mtdtiplying-tcheel  O is  cast  in  one  piece,  and  fastened  upon  the  .square 
axis  P by  wedges ; it  is  feet  diameter  at  the  pilch  line,  with  77  teeth,  which  are 
8 inches  pitch,  and  7)  inches  broad.  These  tc»eth  are  stronger  than  those  of 
the  sun  and  planet-wheels,  according  to  the  rule  given  at  p.  615,  which  would 
give  6'6  inches  for  the  breadth  of  the  teeth  ; but  they  have  less  strength  than  the 
more  modem  multiplying-wheels,  according  to  the  rale,  p.  622,  which  would  give 
10'6  inches  for  the  breadth  (o). 


(a)  A 30  horse-en^ne  of  the  Rame  constructioa  as  the  abore,  and  of  the  dimensions  pren  in  the 
table,  p.  674,  has  a niultiplying-whcel  of  77  teeth,  and  a ninion  of  38  teeth,  of  the  same  sise  as  above 
(see  p.  634-),  except  that  the  breadth  of  the  teeth  is  6 inenes.  The  strength  of  these  teeth  is  rather 
more  than  usual  for  sun  and  planet-wheels,  according  to  the  rule,  p.  615,  which  would  give  5*5 
inches  fur  the  breadth  of  the  teeth  instead  of  6 inches-  Or  according  to  the  nile  for  multiplying* 
wheels,  p.  622,  the  breailth  of  its  teeth  sliould  be  6 85  inches.  As  this  wheel  has  worked  well  for 
many  years,  it  forms  an  additional  proof  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  strength  of  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Watt's 
old  sun  and  planet*wheels. 

The  fly-wheel  of  this  30  horse-engine  is  quoted  for  an  example  of  the  rule  for  flp-whecls,  p.  640. 
Moat  of  the  other  dimensions  of  thU  engine  are  the  same  as  Mr.  Watt's  30  horsc-engine,  p.  500^ 
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The  pinion  ^ is  3 feet  diameter,  and  has  38  teeth,  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  multiplying-wheel.  The  axis  SG  of  the  fly-wheel  is  8 inches  square,  and 
lOJ-  feet  long  between  the  bearings ; the  necks  at  each  end  of  it  are  7 inches  dia- 
meter, and  8}  inches  long  in  the  bearing  part.  The  ends  of  the  axis  project  out 
beyond  the  bearings,  and  the  macliinery  that  the  engine  is  intended  to  drive  is 
connected  with  one  of  those  projecting  ends. 

The  fly-wheel  Q Q is  fixed  on  the  axis  S6,  close  to  the  wall  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  to  the  multiplying- wheel  and  pinion  ; it  is  18  feet  diameter  out- 
side; the  rim  is  8^  inches,  by  3{  inches,  and  it  contains  11'7  cubic  feet  of  cast 
iron.  The  fly-wheel  makes  38j^  revolutions  per  minute  when  the  engine  makes 
19  strokes  per  minute,  which  is  the  proper  speed. 

'JTie  velocity  of  the  middle  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  is  34*93  feet  per  second. 
According  to  the  rule  in  p.  640,  the  rim  should  contain  11*7  cubic  feet  of  cast 
iron : thus. 


Sliilittg  Rule,  Calcmlatitm.  ^ ^ — 1 1*7  cubic  f«t. 

ID  525  gm^c  point. 


(36  HP -t- 19  rtroliw  =)  1*898 

tI7‘S  n.  dis.  X 38*s  rer.=)  667 


The  governor  Z is  placed  over  the  axis  26  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  pivot  at 
the  lower  end  of  its  upright  axis  is  supported  on  the  vertex  of  an  iron  arch  which 
stands  astride  over  the  axis,  as  is  shown  in  the  plan,  fig.  3.  The  governor  is 
turned  round  by  a bevelled  wheel  of  40  teeth  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel, 
and  working  another  wheel  of  44  teeth,  fixed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  upright  axis 
of  the  governor,  which  therefore  makes  35  revolutions  per  minute.  The  balls  of 
the  pendulums  are  10  inches  diameter,  and  the  centres  of  the  balls  are  Sl-|  inches 
from  the  joint  by  which  they  arc  suspended  from  the  axis.  Tlie  sliding  collar  at 
the  top  of  the  governor  acts  upon  the  short  arm  of  a bent  lever,  the  long  arm  of 
which  nangs  down,  and  the  lower  end  communicates  by  a lon^  horizontal  wire, 
with  the  handle  of  the  throttle-valve  z,  as  is  shown  In  plate  XIX. ; the  spindle  of 
that  valve  is  placed  upright.  The  upper  end  of  the  axis  of  the  governor  is  re- 
tained in  a socket  fixed  to  the  underside  of  the  spring  beam  ; and  the  middle  part 
of  the  axis  is  steadied  by  a bearing  at  the  eiicl  of  a bracket  which  projects  out 
horizontally  from  the  side  wall  of  the  house. 

The  operation  qf  the  engine  is  the  same  as  is  described  in  p.  459,  except  the 
action  of  the  working  gear,  which  is  as  follows ; whenever  the  engine  is  standing 
still,  the  rod  3 is  disengaged  from  the  lever  8,  by  raising  the  extremity  of  the  rod 
by  the  screw  34  and  lever  33  ; all  the  four  valves  then  remain  closed  by  the  action 
of  their  weights  4 and  15.  To  start  the  engine,  the  attendant  inserts  the  lever 
handles  r and  s into  their  sockets  on  the  tops  of  the  levers  30  and  31,  and  applying 
one  hand  to  each  lever,  he  presses  them  both  down  at  once,  so  as  to  open  all  the 
four  valves  together,  to  allow  the  steam  to  blow  through,  from  the  boiler  to  the 
condenser,  and  clear  it  of  air.  This  being  done  repeatedly,  as  described  at  p.  459, 
and  the  injection-valve  opened,  the  handle  s is  pressed  down  whenever  the  piston 
is  required  to  be  impelled  upwards ; and  the  handle  r is  depressed  when  the  piston 
is  to  be  impelled  downwards ; therefore  every  time  that  the  piston  arrives  near 
the  top  or  bottom  of  its  course,  the  position  of  the  handles  must  be  reversed,  but 
in  all  cases  the  handle  which  was  depressed,  must  be  allowed  to  rise  up  before  the 
other  is  put  down.  In  thus  starting  the  engine,  one  or  other  of  the  handles  must 
be  put  down  first,  according  to  the  position  in  which  the  crank  stands,  and  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  required  to  be  turned  round. 

The  engine  being  put  slowly  in  motion  by  thus  opening  and  shutting  the 
valves  by  hand,  the  rod  3 is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  excentric  at 
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every  stroke  of  the  piston  without  producing  any  effect ; but  by  turning  back  the 
nut  of  the  screw  24,  the  end  of  the  rod  2 is  let  down,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  rest 
upon  the  joint  pin  of  the  lever  8 ; and  when  the  notch  in  that  rod  comes  over  the 
pin,  it  will  drop  upon  it,  so  as  to  engage  the  rod  with  the  lever,  and  move  the 
latter  backwartls  and  fbi-wards  ; the  claws  22,  23  upon  its  axis  then  act  upon  the 
inclined  loose  levers  t 16  and  u 17,  and  open  and  shut  the  valves  in  alternate 
pairs,  at  the  proper  intervals,  to  produce  the  requisite  distribution  of  the  steam. 

For  instance,  when  the  parts  are  in  the  position  of  figure  3,  the  upper  steam- 
valve  b and  the  lower  exhausting-valve  i are  open,  conseijuently  the  piston  is  making 
its  downward  stroke  ; when  it  is  about  the  middle  of  its  course  (the  crank  being 
horizontal,  and  pointing  towards  the  cylinder)  the  excentric  1 will  have  moved 
the  rod  2,  and  the  lever  8,  to  the  extent  of  its  course  towards  the  cylinder,  and 
the  claw  22  will  have  depressed  the  lever  /,  so  as  to  have  opened  the  two  valves  b 
and  I to  their  utmost  by  the  connexions  11,  20,  and  10,  1<1.  As  the  piston  de- 
scends, and  the  connecting  rod  M turns,  the  crank  N turns  round,  the  excentric  I will 
begin  to  draw  the  rod  2 back  again,  away  from  the  cylinder,  and  the  motion  thus 
given  to  the  axis  3,  and  its  claw  22,  will  allow  the  lever  / to  return,  and  begin  to 
let  down  the  valves  b and  i,  but  the  motion  given  by  the  excentric  being  very  slow 
at  first,  those  valves  are  closed  with  a gradual  motion,  which  becomes  quicker  and 
quicker  as  the  excentric  proceeds,  so  that  they  will  be  closed  with  a rapid  motion 
by  the  time  that  the  piston  is  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  its  course,  and  a little  before 
the  crank  readies  the  vertical  position,  'llie  rod  2 will  then  have  acquired  its 
quickest  motion,  being  at  the  middle  of  its  course,  and  at  the  same  instant  that  the 
valves  b and  i arc  quite  closed ; the  opposite  claw  23  comes  in  contact  with  the 
lever  »,  and  depresses  it  with  a sudden  motion,  which  by  the  rods  and  levers  12, 
21,  and  13,  18,  is  communicated  to  the  lower  steam-valve  e,  and  the  upper  exhaust- 
ing-valve //,  to  open  them,  and  cause  the  ascent  of  the  piston. 

The  valves  are  thus  raised  very  quickly  to  a sufficient  height  to  open  their  passages, 
and  as  the  motion  continues  they  arc  raised  higher  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but 
with  a motion  which  becomes  slower  and  slower,  until  the  piston  reaches  the  middle 
of  its  course,  and  the  crank  becomes  horizontal  (pointing  away  from  the  cylinder) ; 
the  rod  2 will  then  have  reached  the  extent  of  its  motion  away  from  the  cylinder, 
and  the  valves  e and  h will  be  opened  to  their  utmost ; afler  which  they  begin  to 
close  again  with  a gradual  motion,  which  quickens  as  it  proceeds,  and  the  valves 
arc  completely  closed  by  the  time  that  the  piston  is  near  to  the  top  of  its  course ; 
at  the  same  instant  the  claw  22  overtakes  its  lever  t,  and  opens  the  other  pair 
of  valves  b and  i with  a sudden  motion  at  first,  and  which  becomes  more  gradual 
and  slow  as  the  piston  descends,  until  it  reaches  the  middle  of  its  course,  when 
the  valves  become  fully  o(>ened  ; afler  which  they  begin  slowly  to  close  again,  as 
already  described. 

TTie  regulation  of  this  working  gear  depends  upon  the  positions  of  the  levers 
/ and  u,  which  must  be  adapted  to  the  claws  22  and  23  which  act  upon  them,  so 
that  the  instant  that  one  pair  of  valves  is  closed  the  other  pair  shall  begin  to  open, 
and  not  before.  For  this  purpose  the  lengths  of  the  rods  11  and  12  can  be  re- 
gulated at  pleasure,  the  lower  ends  of  them  being  formed  into  screws,  which  are 
screwed  into  the  joint  pieces  at  the  ends  of  the  levers  t and  u.  The  joints  at  the 
upper  ends  of  the  rods  10  and  13  are  capable  of  a similar  regulation,  in  order  that 
the  two  valves  of  each  pair  may  close  exactly  together. 

The  excentric  1 must  be  fixed  on  the  main  axis  P,  in  such  a position  that 
the  excentric  rod  2 will  be  exactly  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  when  the  centre 
of  the  crank  pin  arrives  within  one-twelflh  part  of  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the 
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piston,  from  a line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  main  axis  P,  and  the  joint  at 
the  extremity  of  the  great  lever  by  which  the  connecting-rod  is  suspended.  The 
lengths  of  tlie  rods  1 1 and  10,  ill  and  13,  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  allow  all  the 
four  valves  to  be  exactly  closed  by  their  respective  weights  4 and  15,  when  the 
engine  is  in  the  above  position,  the  levers  t u being  then  barely  in  contact  with 
the  claws  S‘1,  without  pressing  against  them.  The  working  gear  being  thus 
adjusted,  the  engine  will  perform  its  functions  properly,  in  the  manner  already 
describeil,  p.  ■Wi.S,  so  as  to  evacuate  the  steam  promptly  from  the  cylinder. 

Mr.  Murdock’s  working  gear  has  no  decided  advantage  over  Mr.  Watt’s 
original  plan  with  handles  (see  p.  5ill) ; the  chief  difference  of  action  is,  that  in 
Mr.  Murdock’s,  the  weights  are  applied  to  close  the  valves  instead  of  to  open 
them,  and  the  valves  arc  opened  by  a sudden  motion  communicated  from  the  main 
rotative  axis.  This  kind  of  working  gear  is  not  so  convenient  for  the  attendant  as 
Mr.  M’att’s,  because  the  rwl  5J  of  the  excentric  must  be  disengaged  before  he  can 
govern  the  valves  by  the  lever  handles  r and  s ; and  also  because  the  force  that  he 
must  exert  upon  those  levers  is  much  greater  than  Mr.  Watt’s  handies  require ; for 
the  former  have  none  of  that  powerful  combination  of  leverage  which  has  been 
described  at  p.  37-t: 

Mr.  Murdock’s  valves  are  secure  against  the  accident  of  retaining  steam 
within  the  cylinder,  if  all  the  four  valves  are  closed  when  the  engine  is  moving 
rapidly  (see  p.  463  and  .127).  because  the  valves  are  only  kept  closed  by  the  weights 
4 and  15,  therefore  the  compressed  steam  would  lift  up  the  steam-valves,  and 
escape  by  returning  to  the  boiler,  and  could  not  be  conflned  sufficiently  to  break 
the  parts  of  the  engine.  The  pressure  that  the  weights  4 and  IS  exert  to  close 
the  valves,  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure  by  sliding  them  along  the  levers  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  fixing  them  at  any  required  distance  from  the  centres  of 
motion. 

Tlic  construction  of  the  valves  with  hollow  spindles  requires  great  accuracy 
of  execution,  to  ensure  that  the  scats  of  the  valves,  and  the  stuffing  boxes  through 
the  covers  of  the  boxes,  shall  be  truly  concentric  with  each  other ; for  this  pur- 
pose  the  boxes  are  bored  withinside,  at  the  parts  where  the  brass-valve  seats  are 
fatted  into  the  iron  partitions,  and  also  at  the  upper  edges  of  the  boxes  where  the 
covera  are  to  fit  on ; and  all  these  parts  are  bored  at  one  operation  with  the  same 
tool,  to  render  them  very  exact.  The  bottoms  of  the  valve-noxcs  arc  open  to  allow 
the  borer  to  pass  through,  but  bottoms  are  fastened  in  with  wedges  and  cement 
after  the  work  is  fitted  together. 

The  brass  seats  for  the  valves  are  accurately  turned  on  the  outsides  to  fit  into 
the  apertures  in  the  partitions,  and  they  are  put  in  with  cement.  The  covers  of 
the  boxes,  which  are  of  the  same  form  as  the  cover  for  the  cylinder  in  miniature, 
are  also  turned  very-  true  at  the  parts  where  they  fit  upon  the  top  edges  of  the 
boxes,  and  they  have  projecting  rims  at  the  undersides  to  drop  into  the  boxes.  The 
scats  for  the  lower  valves  have  bars  across  them  to  form  sockets  which  guide  the 
lower  ends  of  the  spindles.  The  apertures  through  these  valves  arc  fk(  inches  dia- 
meter at  the  smallest  parts ; the  valves  arc  lifted  up  24  inches  out  of  their  scats, 
which  is  more  than  is  necessary  to  open  their  passages  (see  p.  374),  but  it  occasions 
the  valves  to  open  the  requisite  passage  suddenly.  'Ine  seats  for  the  upper  valve 
arc  merely  bra.ss  rings  into  which  the  valves  are  fitted.  The  hollow  spindles  for 
the  upper  valves  arc  made  of  wrought  iron  like  gun  barrels ; they  are  truly  bored 
withinside,  and  turned  on  the  outside  to  1|-  inches  diameter ; the  brass  valves  are 
finnly  fastened  on  the  lower  ends  by  screws,  and  the  boxes  which  contain  the  hemp 
packings  round  the  spindles  of  the  lower  valves  are  screwed  on  their  upper  ends. 
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The  covers  of  the  boxes  are  fastened  on  by  three  screw  bolts  to  each  ; by 
removing  these,  the  covers  can  be  lifted  up  to  take  out  the  valves ; in  replacing 
the  covers,  it  is  re<|uisite  to  make  the  packings  beneath  them  very  even,  and  to 
screw  them  down  equally  on  all  sides,  to  avoid  throwing  the  stuffing  boxes  out  of 
the  vertical  position.  The  guides  for  the  upper  ends  of  the  spindles  of  the  ex- 
hausting-valves arc  fastened  by  screws  on  tnc  tops  of  the  upright  standards  for 
the  axes  of  the  levers  which  lift  the  valves  ■,  the  pivots  of  these  axes  rest  in  brasses, 
which  are  Gtted  into  grooves  within  the  upright  standards,  and  are  fastened  in  those 
grooves  by  cross  keys ; by  withdrawing  these  keys,  and  removing  the  guides,  the 
brasses  can  be  drawn  up  out  of  the  grooves,  so  as  to  take  out  the  axes  with  their 
levers.  The  nossels  are  fastened  to  the  cylinder  by  bolts  passing  through  flanges, 
which  project  from  the  valve  boxes  at  the  back,  and  Join  to  corresponding  flanges 
around  the  edges  of  the  branches  c and,/ at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

In  some  of  these  engines  the  covers  for  the  valve  boxes  are  made  small  enough 
to  enter  into  grooves  or  circular  rebates  which  arc  bored  out  withinside  the  boxes, 
so  as  to  enlarge  them  at  the  upper  edges.  The  circumference  of  the  cover  is 
fitted  very  exactly  into  the  groove,  and  when  it  is  lodged  therein,  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cover  forms  a level  with  the  top  edge  of  the  box,  and  then  the  stuffing  box 
will  stand  truly  vertical  and  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  valve  scats.  The  cover 
is  fastened,  and  its  joint  made  good,  by  a circular  ring  which  is  applied  upon  it, 
and  screwed  down  with  a pasteboard  beneath,  to  cover  over  the  circular  joint  or 
circumference  of  the  cover  and  of  the  box  ; as  the  pasteboard  is  not  applied  in  the 
joint  between  the  box  and  the  cover,  its  thickness  cannot  occasion  any  derangement 
of  the  position  of  the  cover. 

A great  number  of  large  engines  were  maile  on  the  plan  of  Plate  XIX.  and 
XX.,  at  .Soho,  between  the  years  1800  and  1810  j they  were  all  nearly  alike,  and 
|)erformcd  very  well,  but  not  better  than  Mr.  Watt’s  engines.  In  the  earliest  of 
tliese  engines  the  diameter  of  the  multiplying-wheels  was  made  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  as  is  shown  in  Plate  XIX. ; but  in  subsequent  erections 
larger  multiplying-wheels  were  used,  and  the  teeth  were  made  stronger,  according 
to  the  rule,  p.  622.  For  instance,  engines  of  4.1  horse-power  of  this  construction 
were  made  at  Soho  in  1808,  with  cylinders  of  33J-  inches  diameter,  and  the  pistons 
making  strokes  of  7 feet,  and  17^  strokes  per  minute  (see  table,  p.  ^74) ; the 
multiplying-wheels  arc  12  feet  diameter,  with  152  teeth  of  very  nearly  3 inches 
pitch,  and  8 inches  broad ; the  pinions  on  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  are  4^  feet 
diameter,  with  54  teeth,  and  the  fly-wheels  make  49i  revolutions  per  minute; 
they  arc  18  feet  diameter,  and  the  rims  8|  inches  by  3^  inches ; this  is  the  same 
size  as  the  fly-wheels  for  the  30  horse-engine,  and  the  53  horse-engine,  quoted  at 
p.  6K),  and  the  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  engine  is  very  nearly  according  to 
the  rule  there  given. 

The  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  essential  part  of  these  engines  corre- 
spond very  nearly  with  the  various  rules  given  in  chapter  VIII. ; a portion  of  the 
observations  from  which  those  rules  have  been  deduced,  were  taken  from  engines 
of  the  above  kind.  It  appears  that  Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.,  have  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  standards  established  by  Mr.  Watt  for  the  dimensions  of  all 
the  parts  of  their  large  engines  to  the  present  time,  with  but  very  few  alterations. 
A great  number  of  engines  on  the  plan  of  Plate  XIX.  were  also  made  by  other 
makers  in  imitation  of  those  sent  out  from  Soho,  and  some  of  these  conics,  which 
were  made  at  Manchester  and  at  Glasgow,  proved  eiiuul  to  the  originals. 

About  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Murdock’s  sliding-valves  having  been  brought  to  great 
perfection  for  small  engines,  were  modified  so  as  to  suit  large  engines ; they  were 
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arranged  in  a very  symmetrical  form  for  the  nossels,  and  arc  called  D valves  with 
architectural  side  pipes;  these  have  since  been  universally  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.  for  their  rotative  engines,  and  have  also  come  into  general 
use  amongst  other  engineers. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  .XXI.;  A 20  HORSE  STEAM-ENGINE  APPLIED  TO  A MILL  FOR 

ROLLING  SHEET  LEAD,  CONSTRUCTED  BY  MESSRS.  LOYD  AND  OSTELL,  1810. 

The  construction  of  the  engine  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  last  described,  and 
most  of  its  dimensions  are  according  to  the  rules  given  in  chapter  V'lII.  The 
cylinder  is  21  inches  diameter ; the  piston  makes  a stroke  of  5 feet,  and  usually 
makes  22  strokes  per  minute.  The  boiler  is  5 feet  diameter,  15  feet  long,  and 
7 feet  high,  with  a flue  through  the  middle  of  it.  The  fire-grate  is  4 feet  square 
(see  p.  490).  I'lic  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  millwork. 

The  axis  P,  fig.  2 of  the  crank  N,  is  7 inches  square,  and  4j  feet  long  be- 
tween the  bearings ; the  neck  of  the  axis  is  7 inches  diameter,  and  7^  inches  length 
of  bearing (o).  The  excentric  which  gives  the  motion  for  opening  and  shutting 
the  valves  is  fixed  on  the  axis  P of  the  crank,  'fhe  multiplying-whccl  O,  which 
is  also  fixed  upon  that  axis,  is  4i  feet  diameter,  with  6(i  teeth  of  21  inches 
pitch,  and  6 inches  broad  ; it  turns  the  pinion  q on  the  axis  26  of  the  fly-wheel 
Q Q,  at  the  rate  of  32  J revolutions  per  minute ; that  pinion  is  feet  diameter, 
with  45  teeth.  The  axis  20  is  inches  square,  and  7-J  feet  long  between  the 
bearings ; the  pivots  at  each  end  of  it  are  6 inches  diameter,  and  61  inches  long. 
The  fly-wheel  is  17i^  feet  diameter  to  the  outside,  and  the  rim  is  9 inches  by  4; 
it  has  0 arms. 

To  give  motion  to  the  rollers  between  which  the  lead  is  laminated,  the  mul- 
tiplying-pinion  y turns  a large  spur-wheel  D of  10,-V  feet  diameter,  with  152  teeth 
of  21  inches  pitch,  and  6 inches  broad  ; the  centre  hole  of  this  wheel,  which  is  1 1 
inches  diameter,  and  15  inches  through,  is  fitted  upon  a cylindrical  part  of  its  axis, 
so  that  the  wheel  can  turn  round  fremy  upon  the  axis ; but  it  can  be  engaged  with 
it  by  means  of  a sliding  clutch  box  E which  is  fitted  upon  the  axis.  There  is  an- 
other large  spur-wheel  F,  also  fitted  loose  upon  the  same  axis  as  the  wheel  D ; it 
is  9tV  feet  diameter,  with  137  teeth  of  2-1  inches  pitch,  and  0 inches  broad.  This 
is  turned  from  a corresponding  wheel  G upon  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  2}  feet  dia- 
meter with  -K)  teeth,  by  means  of  an  intermediate  wheel  H,  fig.  l,of  about  4 feet 
diameter,  so  that  the  wheel  F is  turned  round  upon  its  axis  in  a contrary  direction 
to  that  in  which  the  wheel  D is  turned. 

The  sliding  clutch  box  £ has  an  enlargement  at  each  end  of  it,  forming  two 
circular  flanges  of  22  inches  diameter,  in  the  flat  faces  of  which  are  projecting  teeth 
adapted  to  interlock  with  corresponding  teeth  at  the  central  parts  of  the  wheels  D 
and  F.  The  clutch  box  E is  prevented  from  turning  round  upon  the  axis  by  means 
of  two  feathers  of  steel,  which  are  fixed  into  grooves  chisseled  out  in  the  solid  metal 
of  the  axis,  so  as  to  project  out  therefrom  ; and  the  projecting  parts  arc  received 
in  corresponding  notches  withinside  of  the  cylindrical  hole  through  the  box  ; but 
the  box  is  at  liberty  to  slide  endways  upon  the  axis,  in  order  to  engage  its  teeth 
with  those  of  either  of  the  wheels  U or  F,  so  as  to  connect  that  v^ecl  with  the 
axis,  and  turn  the  axis  round.  The  clutch  box  E is  shorter  than  the  space  between 

(a)  The  neck  of  the  axis  for  the  crank  is  rather  less  than  would  be  given  by  the  rule,  p.  619, 
which  would  be  7'1I  inches  diameter  instead  of  7 inches. 
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the  centres  of  the  two  wheels  F and  D,  and  when  it  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  that 
space,  its  teeth  will  remain  detached  from  those  of  both  wheels,  which  will  therefore 
turn  round  upon  their  common  axis  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other  without 
communicating  any  motion  to  it.  The  clutch  box  is  moved  endways  by  means  of 
a horizontal  lever  c,  with  a fork  at  the  end,  which  embraces  the  small  part  of  the  box 
between  its  two  end  flanges ; this  lever  is  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  an  upright 
axis^^  which  is  sustained  by  brackets  from  the  end  wall  of  the  engine-house,  and 
a longer  horizontal  lever  g is  fixed  on  the  lower  end  of  it ; this  long  lever  g passes 
under  the  wheel  D,  and  extends  out  beyond  the  wall  of  the  engine-nouse  ; the  ex- 
tremity is  connected  with  a handle,  which  is  situated  in  a convenient  position  for 
a man  to  move  it  one  way  or  the  other,  in  order  to  slide  the  clutch  box  E along 
its  axis,  so  as  to  engage  either  of  the  wheels  D or  F with  the  axis,  and  thus  turn 
it  round  in  cither  direction  at  pleasure. 

The  necks  of  the  axis  of  the  wheels  D and  F are  9 inches  diameter,  and  9 
inches  long;  the  end  of  the  axis  beyond  the  bearing  is  connected  by  a sijuare 
box  i,  with  one  end  of  an  axis  1 9 inches  square,  which  is  connected  at  the  other 
end  by  another  box  k,  with  a square  on  the  end  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  roller  L, 
which  is  18  inches  diameter,  and  7 feet  long  ; the  upper  roller  M,  which  is  placed 
exactly  over  it,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  is  of  the  same  size,  and  is  turned  round  by  the 
action  of  the  lead  when  passing  between  the  two  rollers.  The  rollers  are  made  of 
cast  iron,  very  truly  turned  and  polished  on  the  outside  surfaces,  that  they  may  im- 
part a smooth  surface  to  the  lead.  The  necks  at  the  ends  of  the  rollers  arc  9 inches 
diameter,  and  10  inches  long ; the  necks  of  the  lower  roller  rest  in  brasses  fitted 
into  two  massive  beds  of  cast  iron  R,  which  are  placed  upon  a strong  framing  of 
timber,  and  held  down  by  two  foundation  bolts  for  each  bed  (see  fig.  ‘f).  i'he 
necks  of  the  upper  roller  M,  are  kept  down  by  two  caps  r r,  which  are  fitted  ujHm 
four  upright  pillars  s s,  fig.  4,  of  wrought  iron  4 j inches  diameter,  and  the  caps 
are  retained  by  nuts  d d,  screwed  upon  screws  formed  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
standards  s s. 

The  weight  of  the  upper  roller  Xf,  with  the  caps  r r,  and  the  nuts  d d,  is 
counterbalanced  by  a loaded  lever  S,  situated  under  ground,  beneath  the  rollers  ; 
the  necks  of  the  upper  roller  rest  upon  brasses  in  two  pieces  t f,  which  are  fitted 
upon  the  upright  standards  s s,  so  as  to  slide  up  or  down  upon  them.  The  pieces 
1 1 are  supported  on  the  upper  ends  of  two  upnght  bolts  v r,  which  pass  down  on 
each  side  of  the  necks  of  the  lower  rollers,  through  holes  in  the  beds  H K,  and  the 
timbers  which  sustain  the  same;  and  their  lower  ends  have  nuts  screwed  upon 
them  to  rest  upon  cross  bars  tv  w,  which  are  jointed  upon  two  horizontal  level's  x y, 
situated  one  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  other,  beneath  the  rollers ; the  fulcrums  xx 
of  these  levers  rest  in  bearings  on  the  foundations,  and  the  opposite  ends^^, 
which  are  close  together,  are  connected  by  links  with  the  end  2 of  the  loaded  lever 
2 S,  the  fulcrum  of  which  rests  on  a bar  fixed  across  between  the  foundation  walls, 
and  a heavy  weight  is  applied  at  the  other  end  S.  This  weight  having  a double 
leverage  is  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  upper  roller  M and 
its  dependences,  and  it  lifls  up  those  parts,  so  as  to  cause  the  necks  of  the  upper 
roller  M to  bear  upwards  with  force  beneath  the  brasses  in  the  caps  r r which  are 
over  them  ; and  those  caps  and  their  nuts  d d bear  upwards  upon  the  threads  of 
the  screws  s s,  by  whieh  means  the  space  between  the  rollers  is  always  kept  open 
to  its  full  extent  for  the  admission  of  the  lead  between  them. 

By  turning  the  nuts  d d round  upon  their  screws  s s,  the  upper  roller  M can 
be  brought  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the  lower  roller  L,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
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space  between  them,  according  to  the  thickness  to  which  it  is  required  to  laminate 
the  lead.  The  nuts  d d are  turned  round  by  cog-wheels  fixed  upon  them  ; ami  a 
pinion  is  applied  between  each  adjacent  pair  of  w heels  cf  </,  as  is  shown  at  b,  fig.  4, 
to  engage  with  the  teeth  of  both,  and  turn  both  the  nuts  round  together ; on  the 
upper  ends  of  the  axis  of  these  pinions,  small  bevelled  wheels  are  fixed,  to  be  turned 
round  by  corresponding  pinions  upon  a horizontal  axis  h b,  fig.  3,  which  extends 
over  all  the  length  of  the  top  roller  M,  and  has  a handle  A at  one  end,  for  a man 
to  turn  the  axis  round  by,  and  then  its  bevelled  wheels  and  pinions  b b,  and  the 
wheels  upon  the  nuts  d d,  cause  all  the  four  nuts  d d to  turn  slowly  round 
together,  with  a corresponding  motion,  in  order  to  raise  or  lower  the  upper  roller, 
and  adjust  the  space  between  the  two  rollers.  ITie  axis  b b,  and  the  bevelled 
wheels  and  pinions,  are  mounted  in  a frame,  which  is  fastened  at  each  end  upon  the 
two  caps  r r(see  fig.  3),  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  them.  The  axis  6 i is  divided 
in  the  middle,  and  the  two  parts  ore  joined  by  a toothed  clutch  box,  which  can  be 
disengaged,  when  it  is  necessary  to  screw  down  the  nuts  ddat  one  end  of  the  rollers, 
independently  of  those  at  the  other  end,  in  order  to  adjust  the  two  rollers  parallel 
to  each  other. 

On  each  side  of  the  rollers  L M is  a long  horizontal  table  B B,  fig.  S,  to 
receive  the  sheet  of  lend  j it  is  72  feet  long  and  feet  wide ; its  upper  surface  con- 
sists of  a great  number  of  horizontal  rollers  which  facilitate  the  motion  of  the  lead 
upon  the  table.  To  support  this  table  three  parallel  beams  of  oak,  inches  wide 
aud  10  inches  deep,  are  laid  horizontally  upon  corresponding  walls,  at  right  angles 
to  the  length  of  the  rollers ; and  upon  these  beams  upright  iron  standards  p,  fig.  4, 
are  placed,  to  support  three  corresponding  beams  of  0 inches  w'ide  by  9 deep,  which 
sustain  the  pivots  of  the  small  rollers.  The  tops  of  these  rollers  form  the  surface  of 
the  table,  and  are  on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  lower  roller  L,  suitable  to  bear  the 
sheet  of  lead  j the  small  rollers  are  made  of  wood,  7 inches  diameter  and  3|  feet 
long,  each  one  with  an  iron  hoop  at  each  cud,  aud  a projecting  pivot  to  rest  in 
suitable  bearings  lodged  in  the  horizontal  beams ; the  rollers  arc  1 1 inches  apart 
from  centre  to  centre. 

The  foundations  for  this  engine  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  engine  in 
Plate  XIX,  but  the  engine-house  is  wider  and  longer,  in  order  to  allow  s[)aee  for 
the  wheelwork  D,  F,  and  the  large  fly-wheel  Q Q.  The  wall  V beneath  the  column 
which  sustains  the  centre  of  the  great  lever,  extends  all  across  the  house,  and  two 
parallel  walls  \V  W extend  from  it  to  the  end  wall  of  the  house ; these  walls  sup- 
port the  bearings  for  the  three  parallel  axes  of  the  crank,  the  fly-wheel,  and  toe 
large  wheels  D and  F.  Beams  of  oak,  13  inches  broad,  by  14  inches  deep,  are 
laid  upon  the  walls  W,  and  the  several  bearings  are  held  down  upon  those  beams 
by  foundation  bolts,  which  go  down  through  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  are 
keyed  beneath  (see  fig.  1 ).  The  bearings  for  each  end  of  the  axis  of  the  inter- 
mediate wheel  H are  fastened  within  cast  iron  frames  or  boxes,  which  are  built 
in  amongst  the  stones  of  the  same  walls.  'ITic  fly-wheel  occupies  the  space  be- 
tween the  side  wall  of  the  engine-house,  and  one  of  the  walls  W for  the  wheelwork. 
The  ends  of  the  spring  beams  are  bolted  down  upon  a strong  beam,  which  extends 
all  across  the  house. 

The  foundations  for  the  rollers  are  three  long  parallel  walls  beneath  the 
table,  and  two  walls  built  across  between  them,  beneath  the  rollers ; large  beams  of 
oak  are  laid  upon  these  cross  walls  (see  fig.  3),  and  they  are  united  by  strong 
cross  pieces,  upon  which  the  iron  beds  R for  the  rollers  are  laid,  and  they  are  held 
down  uiwn  them  by  foundation  bolts,  which  go  down  through  the  walls,  and  are 
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keyed  beneath  ; the  space  between  these  cross  walls  under  the  rollers  is  left  open  for 
the  balance  lercrs  before  described. 

The  operation  of  laminating  lead  by  this  mill  is  very  simple.  The  lead  is 
incited  in  a cast  iron  caldron,  and  run  out,  when  in  a fluid  state,  upon  a large  flat 
table,  so  as  to  form  a very  thick  rectangular  sheet,  or  plate  of  lead  feet  smiarc, 
and  usually  about  8 inches  thick ; it  weighs  more  than  3 tons.  This  plate  is  liflcd 
upon  the  table  B B of  the  rolling  mill  by  a crane,  and,  by  means  of  the  rollers 
with  which  that  table  is  provided,  the  lead  is  easily  moved  along  the  same,  in  order 
to  be  presented  between  the  laminating  rollers  L M. 

The  clutch-box  E is  placed  in  the  middle  position,  by  the  handle  of  its  lever 
ff,  so  as  to  disengage  the  axis  of  the  rollers  from  both  the  wheels  D and  F,  until 
the  engine  is  started,  and  its  heavy  fly-wheel  Q put  in  full  motion.  In  the  mean 
time  the  regulating  handle  A of  the  rollers  is  turned  round  one  way  or  the  other, 
as  may  be  required,  in  order  to  set  the  rollers  at  such  a distance  apart  as  will  just 
allow  the  thick  plate  of  lead  to  be  introduced  between  them,  and  yet  will  compress 
it  moderately : by  habit  and  experience  the  workmen  leam  to  know  the  proper 
opening  between  the  rollers  when  they  arc  to  begin  upon  the  lead.  'ITie  handle 
of  the  lever  g is  then  moved  sideways,  in  that  direction  in  which  the  plate  of  lead 
is  required  to  pass  through  between  the  rollers ; the  sliding  clutch-box  is  thereby 
engaged  with  that  wheel  D or  F,  which  will  cause  the  lower  roller  L to  turn 
round  in  the  proper  direction.  The  plate  of  lead  being  then  pushed  up  between  the 
rollers,  with  one  of  its  sides  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  rollers,  they  take  hold  of 
the  edge,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  lower  roller,  the  plate  is  drawn  through  be- 
tween the  lower  and  the  upper  rollers ; the  latter  receiving  its  motion  from  the  lead 
itself.  The  metal  is  compressed  very  forcibly  in  its  passage  between  the  rollers, 
so  as  to  reduce  its  thickness,  and  extend  the  length  of  the  plate. 

When  the  plate  has  jiasscd  through,  the  regulating  handle  A of  the  wheel- 
work  is  turned  round  a certain  space,  by  one  man,  to  set  the  rollers  a little  nearer 
together,  whilst  another  man  pushes  back  the  handle  of  the  lever  g in  the  other 
direction,  and  thus,  without  stopping  the  engine,  the  lower  rollers  arc  caused  to 
turn  round  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  lead  being  pushed  up  to  the  rollers, 
will  be  taken  again  between  them  and  still  farther  reduced.  The  rollers  are  then 
set  nearer  together  by  the  handle  A,  and  their  motion  reversed  by  the  handle  g, 
in  order  to  roll  the  lead  through  them  again.  In  this  manner  the  lamination  is 
repeated,  over  and  over  again  a great  many  times,  until  the  plate  is  reduced  to  the 
required  thickness. 

ITre  lead  extends  in  length,  but  not  in  breadth,  during  the  operation,  and  it 
becomes  warm  by  the  compression,  ^\'hen  the  lead  is  rolled  out  to  33  or  ‘f-O  feet 
in  length,  if  it  is  not  then  as  thin  as  is  requireil,  the  sheet  is  cut  in  two,  and  each 
half  is  rolled  separately  until  it  is  thin  enough.  The  surface  of  the  lead  is  ren- 
dered perfectly  smooth  and  even  by  the  lamination,  with  a fine  polish,  similar  to 
that  of  the  surfaces  of  the  rollers,  which  must  be  carefully  preservecl,  and  restored 
if  they  are  injured  by  any  accident.  The  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  lead  must 
necessarily  be  uniform  at  all  parts.  Tlie  rollers  make  about  9^  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  their  surfaces  move  through  about  45  feet  per  minute.  The  sheets 
are  passed  through  the  rollers  a great  number  of  times  to  reduce  them  as  much  as 
is  required,  for  the  thickness  is  only  diminished  a very  little  at  each  time.  TTie 
20  horse  engine  is  capable  of  rolling  two  plates  in  a day  of  14  hours. 

This  mill  and  engine  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Loyd  and  Ostell,  in  1810, 
and  was  put  up  in  London.  It  was  one  of  the  first  steam-mills  of  the  kind,  horse- 
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mills  having  been  commonly  used  before  in  London  for  rolling  lead  (a).  The 
same  engineers  made  another  mill  with  a Sfi  horse  engine  to  turn  two  pairs  of 
rollers ; all  the  cog-wheels  are  the  same  as  the  above,  but  there  are  double  the 
number.  The  engine  is  situated  between  the  two  mills,  and  has  a crank  on  each 
side  of  the  connecting  rod  ; the  axes  of  the  two  cranks  are  exactly  in  a line,  one 
opposite  to  the  end  of  the  other,  and  the  same  crank  pin  is  common  to  both 
cranks,  so  that  they  are  turned  round  together.  The  axis  of  each  crank  has  its 
separate  multiplying-wheci  and  fly-wheel,  with  double  cog-wheels,  to  turn  a pair  of 
rollers  either  way  round,  in  the  manner  already  described.  In  more  modem  mills 
of  this  kind  it  is  found  better  to  have  a greater  power : an  engine  of  2.5  horse- 
power is  applied  to  work  one  pair  of  rollers,  or  a SO  horse-engine  to  turn  a 
double  milt  with  two  pairs  of  rollers. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXII,  AN  INDEPENDENT  ENGINE  OF  TEN  HORSE-POWER 
APPLIED  TO  A HORIZONTAL  SUGAR-MILL. 


The  construction  and  action  of  the  moving  parts  of  this  engine  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  36  horse-engine,  Plate  \IX,  and  require  very  little  de- 
scription. The  perspective  view  shows  the  whole  of  the  engine  and  mill  at  one 
view.  'Phe  cylinder  is  18  inches  diameter ; the  piston  makes  a stroke  of  3 feet, 
and  works  at  the  rate  of  32  strokes  per  minute.  The  boiler  C is  12  feet  long  and 
.5  feet  diameter ; its  ends  are  round,  and  above  the  brickwork  those  ends  form 
quarters  of  spheres.  A is  the  furnace,  and  D the  chimney.  T is  the  feeding 
cistern  at  the  top  of  the  upright  feeding  pipe  ; the  pulley  and  chain  to  suspend  the 
float  in  that  pipe,  with  the  balance  weight  to  it,  and  the  other  pulley  fixed  on  the 
same  axis  with  the  chain  re  to  sumend  the  damper  in  the  flue,  act  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  described  in  p.  G<)3.  The  steam-pipe,  the  nossels  in  front  of  the  cylinder, 
the  parallel  motion,  the  great  lever,  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  N,  are  sufficiently 
apparent  in  the  drawing.  The  great  lever  is  10.^  feet  long,  and  18  inches  deep  in  the 
middle.  The  fly-wheel  Q Q is  fixed  upon  the  same  axis  as  the  crank  N ; tnat  axis 
is  6 inches  square,  and  3|  feet  long  between  the  bearings ; the  fly-wheel  is  9 feet 
diameter  outside,  but  the  rim  is  represented  much  smaller  than  it  should  be  (b). 

The  fixed  framing  of  the  engine  is  on  the  plan  of  the  independent  engines 
made  by  Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.,  as  mentioned  at  p.  682.  The  con- 
densing cistern  G G is  made  of  cast  iron,  13  feet  long,  '1  feet  broad,  and  4-^  feet  high 
outside ; it  forms  the  basement  for  the  whole  engine,  and  is  placed  on  foundation 


(a)  The  method  of  lamioatinr  lead  between  rollers  turned  bf  millworb,  first  one  way  round  and 
then  back  again,  has  been  practised  for  more  than  a century  past  in  England,  and  milled  sheet  lead 
is  in  eery  general  use.  The  first  mills  were  driven  by  water-wheels,  but  some  were  afterwards  made 
to  be  turned  by  horses.  A rolling  mill  of  this  kind  was  sent  from  England  to  France  in  1727,  and 
it  was  set  up  in  Paris  i the  machine  is  fully  described  in  Lee  Machines  approuv^es  par  I'Academie, 
1728,  vol.  T.  p.  d3.  Also  in  Descriptions  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Bertrand's  edition,  vol.  ziii.  p.  46.5  ; 
and  in  the  EncyclopCdie  Mf'thodique,  Arts  el  Mftiers,  vol.  ir.  article  Laminage:  the  two  latter 
articles  contain  a very  detailed  account  of  the  process  of  casting  tl>e  plates. 

(£)  According  to  the  rule,  p.  Cd3,  the  rim  of  the  6y-wheel  would  require  to  be  about  8 inches 
by  7i  inches,  or  63  square  inches  of  cross  section,  for  it  should  contain  1 1*4  cubic  feet,  thus: 


SiidiMg  RuU  Ca/cuhtion.  ^ ~ 


1 1 '4  cubic  feet. 
Gage  iK>iut  31. 


(10  HP  -i-  32  strokes  m)  81fl. 
(8-33ft.dia,  X 32  revolr.)266. 


The  fly-wheel  of  Mr.  Hick's  10  horse-engine  for  the  same  kind  of  sugar-mill  as  the  above,  is  14 
feet  diameter  outside,  and  the  rim  is  9 inches  by  4^  inches. 
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walls,  upon  which  it  stands  sufficiently  steady  by  its  own  weight.  From  each 
angle  of  the  cistern,  a vertical  column  \V  W rises  up,  to  sustain  the  spring  beam 
U U,  which  is  a rectangular  open  frame  of  cast  iron,  in  one  piece ; it  is  further 
supported  beneath  the  fulcrum  of  the  great  lever,  by  two  other  columns  V V, 
which  stand  up  from  the  middle  of  the  cistern. 

The  cylinder  bottom  is  made  large  enough  to  reach  across  the  width  of  the 
cistern,  and  is  bolted  down  uixm  the  edges  of  it.  The  bearing  for  the  neck  of  the 
axis  of  the  crank  N is  also  bolted  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  cistern,  and  the  pivot 
at  the  other  end  of  the  axis  is  supported  in  an  iron  standard  erected  upon  the 
same  foundation  walls  which  support  the  cistern,  leaving  a sufficient  space  between 
the  cistern  and  that  standard  to  receive  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  excentric  by  which  the 
working  gear  is  moved,  and  also  the  small  pinion  by  which  the  sugar-mill  is  turned. 
This  pinion,  of  which  only  a very  small  part  can  be  seen  in  the  drawing,  is  one 
foot  diameter,  with  15  teeth  of  2}  inches  pitch  and  G inches  broad  ; the  teeth  are 
strengthened  by  solid  flangp  at  each  side,  which  connect  all  the  teeth  together  (ii). 

The  great  wheel  O O,  which  is  turned  by  the  pinion,  is  7*  fpet  diameter, 
with  108  teeth  of  2|  inches  pitch  and  5 inches  broad  ; it  is  fixed  on  the  extreme 
end  of  its  axis  P,  which  rests  in  two  bearings  fasteneil  on  the  eelges  of  the  cistern 
G ; the  necks  of  this  axis  arc  6 inches  diameter,  the  extreme  end  projects  beyond 
the  bearing  over  the  edge  of  the  cistern  with  a square  of  6 inches,  which  is  con- 
nected by  a square  box  k with  one  end  of  a round  axis  1,  which  is  connected  at 
the  other  end  with  the  projecting  end  of  the  axis  of  the  upper  roller  F F of  the 
sugar-mill. 

The  two  lower  rollers  H H are  placed  side  by  side  beneath  the  upper  roller 
F,  so  that  their  centres  form  the  angles  of  an  isoceles  triangle.  The  rollers  are 
22  inches  diameter  and  t feet  long,  turned  truly  cylindrical  on  their  outsides,  and  . 
cut  with  small  grooves  parallel  to  their  axes ; the  rollers  arc  hollow  within,  and 
have  centre  sockets  at  their  ends  to  fit  upon  their  axes,  and  they  are  fastened  by 
wedges ; the  axes  arc  of  wrought  iron,  6 inches  square,  and  feet  long  between 
the  bearings ; the  necks  at  one  end  of  each  of  these  axes  are  G inches  diameter, 
and  6^  long  in  the  bearings ; the  pivots  r,  m,  m,  at  the  opposite  ends,  6 inches 
diameter  and  6|  inches  long. 

The  rollers  arc  supported  in  a very  massive  frame  of  cast  iron,  consisting  of 
two  upright  standards  A X erected  upon  a foundation  plate  11  II,  wliich  is  bedded 
upon  masonry,  and  is  formed  with  a border  projecting  upon  all  sides,  to  give  it 
strength  and  also  to  form  a pan  for  the  reception  of  the  juice  which  is  expressed  from 
the  sugar-canes  in  their  passage  between  the  rollers,  'i'he  ends  of  the  foundation 
plate  11  are  adapted  to  receive  the  bases  of  the  upright  standards  X X,  which  have 
feet  spreading  out  from  them  sideways,  and  the  foundation  bolts  which  fasten  the 
plate  down  upon  the  masonry  pass  through  these  feet.  The  form  of  the  standards 
IS  sufficiently  shown  in  the  figure  ■,  the  lower  part  of  each  standard  consists  of 
several  upright  pillars  with  openings  between  them  ; above  these  are  two  cells  to 
receive  the  brasses  for  the  pivots  m m of  the  two  lower  rollers  H H,  with  strong 
regulating  screws  to  set  those  brasses  horizontally  towards  each  other,  in  order  to 
adjust  their  distance  from  the  upper  roller;  between  these  two  cells  a very  strong 

(a)  The  teeth  of  the  pioioo  are  not  n>  strong  us  they  sliotUcl  be>  but  the  mutiun  beinj;  slow,  the 
teeth  are  capable  ofendariog  a imich  greater  strain  than  if  they  acted  with  more  rapidity  (see  p.  627). 
The  strain  upon  these  teeth  is  at  the  rate  of  342  pounds  for  teeth  of  one  inch  pitcli  and  one  inch 
broad,  which  is  more  than  double  the  strain  upon  the  teeth  of  sun  and  pUuet*wheels,  according  to 
the  rule  in  p.  61 4« 
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upright  standard  rises  up  with  a cell  in  the  top  to  receive  the  brasses  for  the  pivots 
r of  the  upper  roller,  and  those  brasses  are  kept  down  by  a cap  which  is  fastened 
over  them  by  two  strong  bolts  and  nuts  at  top. 

The  ends  of  the  axes  of  the  rollers  project  out  beyond  their  bearings  at  the 
side  of  the  frame  towards  the  engine,  and  each  one  has  a pinion  Axed  upon  it ; 
only  the  upjier  one  of  these  pinions  can  be  seen  at  u;  the  pinions  of  both  the 
lower  rollers  H H arc  turned  round  by  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  u on  the  axis  of 
the  upper  roller,  but  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  lower 
rollers  is  rather  greater  than  the  oblique  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  upper 
roller  to  the  centres  of  either  the  two  lower  ones,  and  for  the  same  reason  there  is 
a considerable  opening  between  the  surfaces  of  the  two  lower  rollers ; but  both 
the  lower  rollers  are  very  close  to  the  upper  roller,  and  only  leave  spaces  of  about 
-,V  of  an  inch  between  them,  in  order  that  the  canes  may  be  squeezed  into  that 
thickness  in  passing  between  the  rollers.  These  pinions  are  nearly  the  same  dia- 
meter as  the  rollers,  and  have  each  22  teeth  of  S-14  inches  pitch,  and  5 inches 
broad. 

The  axis  I is  connected  with  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  of  the  upper  roller 
F by  means  of  a circular  box  u,  which  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  upper 
roller ; the  interior  of  the  box  is  bored  rather  conical,  to  receive  a circular  plug, 
which  is  fixed  upon  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  I,  so  that  the  plug  fits  into  the  box 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  plug  of  a cock  fits  into  its  socket,  and  the  plug  is  pressed 
into  the  box,  by  means  of  three  or  four  screws,  with  so  much  force,  that  the  friction 
of  the  plug  in  the  box  will  suffice  to  turn  the  rollers  round  and  perform  their 
work  properly ; but  if  by  accident  the  rollers  become  clogged  up  with  canes,  or 
with  stones,  or  other  solid  matter,  the  plug  will  slip  round  within  the  box,  so  as  to 
avoid  breaking  the  teeth  of  the  wheels,  or  stopping  the  engine,  as  might  otherwise 
happen. 

Tlic  sugar-canes  arc  presented  to  the  rollers  by  a man,  who  spreads  them  out 
upon  an  inclined  table  K,  which  is  made  of  iron  plate  ; the  ends  of  the  canes  pass 
down  the  inclined  table,  and  are  drawn  in  between  the  front  lower  roller  H and 
the  upper  roller  F,  by  which  they  are  subjected  to  a very  severe  pressure,  which 
squeezes  out  the  juice  or  natural  sap  of  the  canes,  and  it  trickles  dmvn  from  the 
rollers  into  the  pan,  which  is  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  foundation  plate  B.  The 
ends  of  the  canes  which  have  passed  downwards  between  the  two  rollers  then  meet 
with  the  back  lower  roller  U,  which  by  its  motion  turns  those  ends  up  again,  so 
as  to  introduce  them  between  the  upper  roller  F and  the  back  lower  roller  H, 
whereby  the  canes  receive  a second  pressure,  and  the  latter  rollers  being  set  nearer 
together  than  the  fonner,  the  remainder  of  the  juice  is  expressed ; the  canes  then 
pass  from  the  roller  11  down  another  inclined  table  L,  and  fall  upon  the  ground. 

o is  a spout  in  the  side  of  the  pan  B,  with  a small  shuttle  to  run  oil' the  col- 
lected juice  into  a trough,  which  conveys  it  away  to  the  boiling-house.  The  inclined 
tables  K and  L are  supported  by  upright  pillars,  as  is  seen  in  the  drawing.  The 
canes,  after  being  pressed,  are  calleu  cane  trash,  and  are  used  as  fuel  for  boiling  the 
sugar,  and  for  working  the  engine.  As  this  fuel  produces  a less  intense  heat  than 
coals,  the  fire-grate  is  of  a large  size,  being  S’-  feet  square  = 12.1  square  feet. 

When  the  engine  works  at  its  proper  speed  of  32  strokes  per  minute,  the 
rollers  make  4’44  turns  per  minute,  and  their  surfaces  move  at  the  rate  of  25'8 
feet  per  minute.  The  cold  water  pump  R,  and  the  hot  water  pump  S,  are 
placed  within  the  cistern  G,  as  is  shown  in  tlic  figure,  and  8,  8,  is  the  feeding 
pipe  which  conveys  the  hot  water  for  the  supply  of  the  boiler,  from  the  hot  water 
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pump,  to  the  feeding  cistern  T.  There  is  also  a waste  pipe  to  carry  away  the 
surplus  water,  which  is  not  represented. 

This  engine  had  no  governor,  but  a governor  may  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
engine,  as  shown  at  Z,  above  the  spring  beams  U,  being  fixed  on  the  upper  end  of 
its  upright  axis  Y,  which  haa  a bevelled  wheel  upon  the  lower  end  of  it  within  the 
cistern  G,  to  be  turned  by  another  lievelled  wheel  fixed  upon  a horizontal  axis, 
which  passes  through  the  cistern  to  the  outside,  and  has  a spur  wheel  upon  the  end 
of  it,  which  is  turned  from  a similar  wheel  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  crank,  witli 
an  intermediate  wheel  to  convey  the  motion.  When  the  govcinior  is  applied  in 
this  manner,  the  pannel  at  the  end  of  the  cistern  G must  be  extended  out  in  a cir- 
cular form  like  a bow  window,  so  as  to  leave  a space  for  the  bevelled  wheels  within 
thecisteni.  Or  else  the  axis  of  the  governor  may  be  placed  farther  away  from  the 
engine,  and  the  bevelled  wheels  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  cistern  on  the  outside. 

The  valves  of  this  engine  are  lifted  by  means  of  upright  rods  on  the  plan 
already  described,  p.  683,  and  plate  XVII. ; and  those  lifling  rods  are  raisea  up 
alternately  by  two  tappets,  which  project  out  in  opposite  directions  from  a hon- 
zontal  axis,  and  acting  beneath  feet  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  upright  rods ; this 
axis  does  not  turn  round  continuously,  as  described  at  p.  C83,  but  it  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  means  of  a lever  at  the  extreme  end  of  it,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  compound  rod  S,  extending  from  the  excentric  circle,  which  is 
dxed  upon  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel.  This  mechanism  is  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed at  pages  693  and  698. 

Steam-engines  are  found  to  answer  extremely  well  for  turning  sugar-mills, 
where  water-mills  cannot  be  had ; and  great  numbers  of  steam  sugar-mills  have 
been  exported  from  England  to  the  West  Indies  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Tlie 
first  application  was  made  by  Mr.  Rennie,  about  the  year  1801,  to  be  worked  by 
an  8 horse-engine  made  by  lioulton  and  Watt ; it  was  sent  to  Dcmerara,  and  per- 
formed very  well.  It  is  advantageous  to  express  the  juice  from  the  sugar-canes  as 
soon  as  ever  they  are  gathered,  and  before  they  have  time  to  fciment.  Cattle- 
mills  are  deficient  in  power  to  despatch  the  work  for  a large  plantation,  and  extra 
cattle  must  be  kept  on  purpose  to  turn  the  mills,  because  they  are  wanted  at  the 
most  busy  season  of  the  year,  when  there  are  other  employments  for  all  the  cattle 
that  can  be  procured. 

The  common  sugar-mills  have  three  rollers  placed  in  a vertical  position,  be- 
cause that  is  most  conveniently  turned  by  cattle,  witbowt-any-wheelwork.  Steam- 
engines  arc  frequently  applied  to  turn  vertical  sugar-mills,  but  the  horisontal 
position  of  the  rollers  is  a great  improvement ; they  were  first  proposed  by  Mr. 
Smeaton  to  be  turned  by  a water-mill  m 1/57,  and  they  now  are  brought  into  very 
general  use. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  PLATES  XXIII.  AND  XXIV,;  Mil.  WATT’S  SINGLE  ENGINE  FOR 
PUMPING  WATER  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  TOWNS,  BY  MESSRS.  BOULTON,  WATT, 
AND  CO.,  1803. 

The  structure  and  operation  of  this  engine  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  has  been 
already  described  at  p.  353  to  383,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a detailed 
explanation  of  all  the  parts ; it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  alterations  which  were 
introduced  in  the  form  of  the  engine  by  Mr.  Murdock  soon  aflcr  Mr.  Watt  had 
retired  from  business. 
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The  cylinder  of  this  engine  is  48  inches  diameter ; the  piston  makes  a 
stroke  of  8 feet,  and  about  14  strokes  per  minute ; its  principal  dimensions  are 
acconling  to  tlie  rules  given  at  p.  366.  It  works  a lifting  pump  of  V}h  inches 
diameter,  the  bucket  making  an  8 feet  stroke,  and  raising  the  water  126  feet. 

The  boiler  C,  plate  XXIII.,  is  made  of  iron  plate  of  the  waggon  form,  with 
an  internal  flue  through  it,  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  boiler  already  described, 
p.  695,  but  of  a larger  size.  It  is  20  feet  long,  and  5^  feet  wide  ; the  horizontal 
surface  of  the  Water  is  115  square  feet ; and  according  to  the  rule  given  in  p.  588, 
the  surface  that  the  boiler  exposes  to  the  heat  should  be  436  sijuare  feet.  The 
fire  grate  B is  4|  feet  square  = 21^-  square  feet,  which  is  nearly  one-20th  of  the 
heating  surface.  The  height  from  the  grate  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  24  inches 
in  the  centre,  and  15  inches  at  the  sides. 

The  feeding-pipe  T,  with  the  balanced  stone  float  within  the  boiler  and  feed- 
ing-valve 21,  to  regulate  the  admission  of  the  water  into  it,  according  to  the  level 
of  its  surface,  is  the  same  as  already  described,  p.  453.  'I’he  sliding  damper  lo  to 
regulate  the  passage  through  the  flue,  is  sclf-aeting  on  the  plan  described  at  p. 
695  ; the  damper  rc  being  suspended  at  one  end  of  a chain  which  is  conducted 
over  two  pulleys  22,  22,  and  a float  is  suspended  from  the  opposite  end  of  it  within 
the  upright  feeding-pipe  T,  so  that  it  will  be  moved  up  or  down  at  every  variation 
of  the  height  of  the  water  in  that  pipe,  and  the  chain  will  communicate  an  opj>Or 
site  motion  to  the  damper,  in  order  to  regulate  the  draft  of  the  furnace  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  ; 9,  9,  are  doors  to  give  an  entrance 
into  the  external  flue  round  the  outside  of  the  boiler. 

The  steam-pipe  a rises  with  a slope  towards  the  cylinder  E ; it  has  a throttle- 
valve  in  it  at  z,  and  joins  sideways  to  the  steam-box  for  the  steam-valve  h.  The 
nosscls,  valves,  and  working-gear,  arc  represented  on  a larger  scale  in  plate  XXIV. ; 
these  parts  are  the  same  as  already  described,  p.  356,  except  that,  instead  of  the 
internal  racks  and  sectors,  the  valves  arc  lifted  by  the  extremities  of  simple  levers 
fixed  on  the  horizontal  axis,  which  pass  across  the  valve-boxes;  the  ends  of  those 
levers  enter  into  openings  in  the  stems  of  the  valves.  This  plan  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  (sec  also  p.  523). 

The  exhaust ivg-valve  i being  of  a large  size,  the  steam  presses  down  upon 
it  with  great  force,  and  it  would  require  a great  strain  upon  the  hand  gear  to  over- 
come that  pressure  and  lift  up  the  valve,  if  some  counterbalance  were  not  applied ; 
the  spindle  of  the  valve  t;  is  therefore  prolonged  downwards,  and  a piston  23  is 
fastened  on  the  lower  end  of  it ; this  piston  is  packed  with  hemp,  and  is  fitted 
into  a cylindrical  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  beneath  the  valve  ; the  chamber 
is  accurately  bored  for  the  reception  of  the  piston,  so  that  it  can  move  freely  up 
and  down  when  the  valve  is  o]x:ned  and  shut ; the  lower  end  of  the  eylindric  cham- 
ber 23  is  closed  by  a cover  screwed  on,  and  a small  cop]>er-pipe  24  forms  an  open  com- 
munication from  the  passage  / above  the  exhausting-valve  /,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
chamber  beneath  its  piston  23.  The  water  which  collects  from  the  condensed  steam 
fills  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber  in  time,  and  that  water  transmits  the  pre.ssureof 
the  steam  which  acts  above  the  top  of  the  valve  through  the  eopper-pipe  24  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  piston  23,  so  us  to  press  it  upwards,  and  assist  to  open  the 
exhausting-valve  t.  The  piston  23  is  8 inches  diameter,  and  the  aperture  through 
the  exhausting-valve  i is  9 inches  diameter ; therefore  the  upwards  pressure  beneath 
the  piston  is  so  much  less  than  the  downwards  pressure  above  the  valve,  as  to  leave 
it  a sufficient  prepouderance  to  shut  close.  The  eduction-pipe  g proceeds  sideways 
out  of  the  box  beneath  the  exhausting-valve  i,  and  turns  down ; the  lower  end  of 
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the  pipe  g cntei-s  the  side  of  the  condenser  F by  a similar  turn,  and  by  this  means 
the  eduction-pipe  passes  clear  of  the  cylindric  chamber  23. 

2'lie  nossels  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  i,  arc  put  together  in  several  pieces  as  described  at 
p.  522,  and  the  cylinder  E,  with  its  surrounding  steam-case,  is  constructed  as  de- 
scribed at  p.  699.  Water  is  kept  in  the  socket  joint  round  the  middle  of  the  steam- 
case  to  prevent  leakage ; and  the  ovcqilus  runs  down  by  a small  pipe  into  a copper 
bason  which  surrounds  the  socket  joint  by  which  the  lower  end  of  the  upright  pipe 
d is  united  to  the  box  containing  the  equilibrium-valve.  25  is  a short  curved  pipe 
by  which  steam  is  conveyed  from  the  steam-case  into  the  hollow  bottom  beneath 
the  cylinder ; and  2G  is  the  syjihon-pipe  to  drain  off  the  condensed  water  which 
collects  from  the  steam-case  (see  p.  381.)  27  is  the  hollow  above  the  cover  of 

the  cylinder  ; it  is  supplied  with  steam  by  a small  crooked  pipe  similar  to  25,  which 
must  be  removed  every  time  that  the  cylinder  cover  is  to  be  taken  up. 

'I'/ie  piston  is  the  same  as  is  already  described  p.  372  and  476 ; the  edge  of 
the  piston  which  applies  to  the  cylinder  is  about  8 inches  deep,  5 inches  of  which 
is  the  depth  of  the  hemp  (Kicking ; the  iron  rim  round  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
piston  beneath  the  packing  is  inches  deep  ; and  tlie  edge  that  the  piston-cover 
or  ring  above  the  packing  presents  to  the  cylinder  is  1 J inches  deep.  This  ring 
is  pressed  down  npon  the  packing  by  four  clam(>s  which  bear  upon  the  ring  at  their 
outer  ends,  and  tne  inner  ends  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  piston  near  to  its  centre, 
and  screws  pass  through  these  clamps  to  screw  into  the  piston  (see  the  figure  at 
the  bottom  of  (ilate  XXIV.)  The  thickness  of  the  packing  is  about  IjJ  inches. 

'J'lie  cuudi/isiiig  apparatus  is  exactly  the  same  as  described  at  p.  374.  x is 
the  blow-valve  through  which  the  air  is  discharged  from  the  condenser  previous  to 
starting  the  engine ; this  valve  is  fitted  at  the  end  of  a small  pipe  which  passes 
through  the  side  of  the  condensing  cistern  G,  and  the  valve  is  covered  with  water 
contained  in  a small  cistern  on  the  outside  of  the  large  cistern  (see  p.  455),  so  as 
to  prevent  leakage,  but  the  water  is  not  deep  enough  to  sensibly  impede  the  passage 
of  the  air  through  the  valve.  The  manner  of  joining  the  condenser  F to  the  air- 
pump  H is  apparent,  and  the  foot-valve  k is  placed  in  the  passage  between  them  ; 
the  a])crture  which  is  closed  by  that  valve  is  (jJ-  inches  high,  by  I7J  inches  wide 
(see  p.  379). 

The  air-pump  H is  24  inches  diameter,  and  its  bucket  makes  a stroke  of  4 feet, 
so  that  the  effective  ca(>acity  of  the  air-pump  is  onc-oighth  of  that  of  the  cylinder. 
The  butterfly-valves  in  the  bucket  of  the  air-pump  are  clearly  shown  in  figure  1 ; 
also  the  cover  of  the  pump,  and  the  stuffing-box  in  the  centre  of  it  for  the  polished 
rod  / to  [lass  through.  It  is  of  a similar  construction  to  the  cover  of  the  cylinder. 
The  discharge-valve  ;n,  which  delivers  the  hot  water  into  the  hot  Well  I,  is  a rather 
larger  a[>crturc  than  the  foot-valve  k. 

The  suction-pi()c  of  the  water-pump  S draws  its  water  out  of  the  hot  well ; 
the  suction-valve  is  contained  in  a box  in  that  pi(>e,  with  a cover  to  take  off,  and 
give  access  to  the  valve ; from  this  box  the  pipe  proceeds  horizontally  through  the 
lever-wall  V to  the  top  of  the  barrel  of  the  pump  S ; the  forcing-pipe  proceeds 
from  the  op{iositc  side  of  the  same  barrel,  and  turns  up  against  the  wall ; it  then  ex- 
tends horizontally  to  the  feeding-cistern  T over  the  boiler,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  8,  8 j the  forcing-valve  is  contained  in  a box  at  the  lower  part  of  this  pij)e, 
near  the  pum(i,  with  a cover  to  take  off.  The  piston  of  the  pump  is  solid,  with- 
out any  valves  in  it ; the  barrel  is  4)  inches  diameter,  and  the  rod  being  sus- 
pended from  the  great  lever  at  3 feet  from  its  centre  of  motion  makes  a stroke  of 
nearly  2 feet. 

The  iiijcction-valve  and  cock  are  shown  at  j in  fig.  1.  'Fhc  valve  is  fitted  into  a 
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seat,  at  the  upper  end  of  an  upright  pipe,  from  the  lower  end  of  which  a curved 
pipe  descends,  and  rises  up  again  to  join  to  the  underside  of  the  socket  of  the  cock, 
which  is  fixed  against  the  side  of  the  condenser  F ; the  conical  plug  of  the  cock  is 
fitted  into  this  socket ; it  can  be  turned  round  by  a handle,  which  rises  up  near 
the  worki^  gear,  and  regulates  the  aperture  which  admits  the  water  into  the  con- 
denser. The  valve is  lifted  up  by  the  working  gear,  every  time  that  the  piston 
reaches  the  top  of  its  coui'se,  and  is  let  down  again  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  of 
its  course. 

The  working  "ear  is  the  same  as  described  at  p.  356  and  363,  but  the  struc- 
ture is  better  explained  in  Plate  XX IV.  There  are  three  horizontal  axes  / u and 

4 placed  one  above  the  other  ; they  are  supported  by  pivots  at  their  ends,  which 
rest  in  bearings  fastened  to  two  strong  upright  posts.  Each  axis  has  a handle  r s 
and  3 fixed  on  it,  to  enable  a man  to  govern  the  engine,  and  these  handles  are 
workeil  by  chocks  1,  7 and  2,  which  are  fastened  to  the  plug  /,  upon  the  rod  of  the 
air-pump. 

The  axis  t of  the  upper  or  expansion  handle  r carries  a short  lever  which  is 
connected  by  the  rod  10  with  the  external  lever  of  the  steam-valve  b,  and  there  is 
also  a short  lever  from  which  a weight  is  suspended  by  the  rod  17  ; this  weight 
acts  to  throw  the  expansion  handle  r upwards,  and  then  it  opens  the  steam-valve 

5 os  in  fig.  1.  Vhen  the  handle  r is  pressed  down  either  by  the  hand  or  by  the 
chuck  1 on  the  plug,  so  that  the  short  lever  comes  into  a line  with  the  rod  10,  the 
valve  b will  be  shut.  In  like  manner  the  axis  u of  the  middle  or  exhausting 
handles  has  a lever  which,  by  the  rod  11,  is  connected  with  the  external  lever  of 
the  exhausting-valve  «;  and  a weight  4 is  applied  to  throw  up  the  exhausting- 
handle  s,  and  open  the  valve  /.  The  axis  4 of  the  lower  or  equilibrium  handle  s 
is  connected  by  the  rod  14,  with  the  external  lever  of  the  equilibrium-valve  e ; 
and  a weight  15  is  applied  to  the  axis  4 so  as  to  throw  down  the  equilibrium 
handle  s and  open  the  valve  e. 

5 is  a double  or  diagonal  catch,  such  as  is  described  at  p.  452.  It  has  a hook 
at  each  end  to  catch  the  ends  of  the  two  levers  12  and  16,  which  are  fixed  on  the 
ends  of  the  axes  u and  4,  so  as  to  retain  those  axes  in  the  positions  which  will 
cause  the  exhausting  and  equilibrium  valves  t and  e to  remain  shut,  and  the  catches 
prevent  the  weights  4 and  15  from  opening  the  valves,  until  they  are  disen- 
gaged. 

Tlie  catch  5,  see  p.  3 and  4,  has  a small  spherical  weight  fixed  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  it,  to  give  it  a tendency  to  catch  the  levers  12  and  16,  and  that  end 
is  supported  on  the  point  of  an  upright  adjusting  screw  which  is  screwed  into  a 
bracket  fixed  to  one  of  the  upright  posts  of  the  working  gear. 

The  axis  of  the  expansion  handle  r has  no  catch,  but  it  is  detained  in  that 
position  which  will  keep  the  expansion-valve  b shut,  by  means  of  a short  link  6, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  jointed  to  that  lever  of  the  middle  axis  u,  from  which 
the  weight  4 is  suspended,  and  the  upper  end  is  a long  loop  or  slit  to  receive  a 
joint  pin  at  the  end  of  a short  lever  on  the  upper  axis  t.  'ITie  efifect  of  con- 
necting the  two  axes  t and  u together  by  the  looped  link  6,  is,  that  the  expan- 
sion handle  r will  be  kept  up  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  so  as  to  keep  the  expansion-valve 
shut,  as  long  os  ever  the  lever  12  is  detained  by  the  upper  hook  of  the  catch  5,  to 
keep  the  ex^usting-valve  i shut ; but  when  the  catch  5 is  disengaged  from  the 
lever  12,  and  allows  the  weight  4 to  throw  up  the  handle  s,  and  open  the  exhaust- 
ing-valve f,  then  the  looped  link  6 will  no  longer  detain  the  upper  axis,  but  its 
weight  17  will  throw  up  the  expansion-handle  r,  and  open  the  expansion-valve  6; 
nevertheless  the  loop  in  the  link  6,  allows  the  expansion-hanale  r to  be  put 
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down  at  any  time,  either  by  the  hand  or  by  the  chock  1,  in  order  to  close  the 
expansion-valve,  independently  of  any  motion  being  given  to  the  exhausting- 
handle  s. 

The  injcction-valve  j is  lifted  up  by  a lever  19  to  which  its  rod  is  jointed, 
and  the  end  of  the  lever  is  suspended  by  a rod  and  a strap  18  which  is  coiled 
round  the  middle  axis  ii,  so  as  to  be  wound  up  a little  whenever  the  exhausting- 
handle  s is  thrown  up  by  its  weight  to  open  the  exhausting-valve  i. 

The  piston-rod  n is  3|-  inches  diameter,  the  lower  end  of  it  is  a cone  which 
is  fitted  through  the  centre  of  the  piston  in  a conical  socket,  so  that  the  rod  can- 
not draw  up,  and  it  is  fastened  in  by  a cross  key ; the  upper  end  of  the  rod  is  fast- 
ened into  a socket,  which  is  attached  to  the  lower  joint-pin  of  the  parallel  motion 
by  a cross  key.  Tlie  main  joint-pins  of  the  links  K of  the  parallel  motion  are  5 
inches  diameter,  and  5.J  inches  length  of  bearing  in  their  sockets.  The  iron  of 
which  the  main  links  K are  made,  is  inches  by  1|  inch  ; the  four  contain  80| 
square  inches  of  iron  to  endure  the  force  of  the  piston. 

The  preat  lever  L L is  of  cast  iron  made  in  two  plates,  the  form  of  which  is 
shown  in  Plate  XXIII.;  the  two  plates  are  put  together  side  by  side  upon  the 
axis  of  the  lever  in  parallel  vertical  planes,  as  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Plate  XXV. 
The  plates  are  each  -iS  inches  deep  in  the  middle,  and  Ifi  inches  deep  at  the  ends. 
The  length  between  the  centres  is  feet.  The  breadth  or  thickness  of  each 
plate  is  Ij  inches;  a prominent  border,  which  extends  all  round  the  plates, 
renders  the  breadth  of  the  edges  2i  inches ; this  border  is  three  inches  deep. 
The  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  two  plates  are  flat,  and  leave  a space  of  12  inches 
between  them.  They  arc  fastcnca  together  by  the  axis  which  passes  through 
sockets  in  the  middle  of  both  plates,  and  is  wedged  fast;  the  axis  is  loj  inches 
diameter,  and  four  feet  long  between  the  bearings ; the  pivots  at  each  end  of 
it  arc  7 inches  diameter,  and  inches  length  of  bearing.  The  main  joint- 
pins  at  each  end  of  the  lever  pass  through  both  plates,  and  are  wedged  fast ; 
these  pins  arc  6 inches  diameter,  the  ends  which  project  out  through  the 

Elates  form  the  joint  pins  for  the  parallel  motion.  The  joint  pins  for  the  back 
nks  7 of  the  parallel  motion,  arc  fixed  in  a similar  manner  through  both  plates ; 
they  arc  2 inches  diameter  in  the  joints ; the  parallel  rods  S and  the  bridle  rods  G 
are  I-}-  inches  diameter.  The  two  plates  of  the  great  lever  are  further  united  by 
a short  pillar  at  each  end,  and  four  bolts  which  pass  through  flanges  at  each  end 
of  each  pillar.  The  catch  pins  at  each  end  of  am  lovar,  to  limit  its  motion, 
are  fixed  across  on  the  upper  cuds  of  strong  pieces  of  wood,  which  arc  fastened  in 
between  the  two  plates  of  the  great  lever,  and  arc  strongly  connected  with  the 
lever  hy  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  wood  and  are  steadied  by  oblique  bracing 
bolts.  When  the  piston  moves  too  far,  the  ends  of  the  catch  pins  are  stopped  by 
the  spring  beams  U. 

The  rod  I of  the  air-pump  is  suspended  from  a pin,  3 inches  diameter,  by  a 
short  link  contained  in  the  space  between  the  two  plates  of  the  great  lever;  the 
lower  end  of  this  link  is  connected  by  a very  short  link,  with  a joint  pin  at  the 
middle  of  the  back  link  7>  and  by  this  means  the  rod  I is  caused  to  move  vertically  ; 
but  to  keep  it  steady  it  is  guided  through  a socket,  which  rises  up  from  the  floor 
opposite  to  the  steam-box  b.  In  some  engines  the  socket  is  steadied  by  a brace  pro- 
jecting out  from  the  cover  of  that  box.  The  rod  / is  prolonged  by  the  wooden  pli^ 
rod  /,  against  which  the  chocks  for  working  the  handles  are  screwed,  as  shown  in 
Plate  XXIV ; and  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wooden  plug  the  rod  I of  the  air-pump 
is  connected  by  a joint.  The  lower  end  of  the  plug  rod  is  kept  steady  by  means 
of  a horizontal  piece  of  wood  27  (fig.  which  is  fixed  fast  across  it,  and  the  ends 
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slide  up  and  down  in  grooves  in  the  upright  posts  which  sustain  the  axes  for  the 
handles  of  the  working  gear. 

2'he  buildinjs  is  the  snme  as  described  p.  35C>.  The  centre  of  the  great  lever 
is  supported  by  the  lever  wall  V.  The  cylinder  is  fastened  down  uj>on  its  pier 
X by  four  foundation  bolts,  as  described  p.  701.  The  condensing  cistern  is 
placed  in  the  space  between  the  cylinder  pier  X and  the  lever  wall  V,  and  the  air- 
pump  is  fastened  doivn  by  two  bofts  which  pass  through  the  bottom  of  the  cistern. 
The  great  pump  N is  placed  in  a well  formed  by  the  space  between  the  end  wall 
of  the  engine-house,  aud  a wall  which  is  built  across  the  house  opposite  to  the 
lever-wall  V.  The  cold  water  pump  11  is  placed  in  the  space  between  the  latter 
walls ; the  rod  of  this  ]ium)i  is  suspended  from  the  great  lever  at  feet  from  its 
centre  of  motion,  so  as  to  make  a stroke  of  3 feet  long;  the  barrel  is  ll:j:  inches 
diameter  inside.  A j>ier  is  built  at  the  base  of  the  end  walls  to  receive  the  large 
air-vessel  Q,  and  strong  oak  beams  are  fixed  horizontally  from  this  pier  to  the 
cross  wall  to  receive  the  great  pump  N between  them  ; the  projecting  flanges  of 
the  pumj)  rest  uiion  these  l>eams,  and  arc  very  firmly  fastened  down  upon  them 
by  bolts ; two  of  these  beams  extend  beneath  the  air-vessel  Q,  that  its  weight 
may  assist  to  keep  them  steady. 

Tfic  parallel  motion  by  which  the  spear  M is  suspended,  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  great  lever  for  the  piston-rod.  The  spear  M is 
made  of  two  strong  bars  of  iron,  united  into  one  at  the  upper  end,  which  is 
suspended  from  the  parallel  motion,  and  separated  into  two  branches  below,  to 
receive  two  heavy  plates  of  cast  iron  bettveen  them,  which  form  the  counterweight 
to  draw  up  the  piston  during  its  returning  stroke.  The  pump-rod  is  connected 
to  the  lower  cna  of  the  spear  by  a cross  key  ; the  rod  is  polished  like  the  piston- 
rod,  in  order  to  pass  through  a stuffing-box  in  the  cover  of  the  pump,  and  the 
bucket  of  the  pump,  which  is  fastened  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod,  has  two  open- 
ings through  it,  covered  by  double  butterfly-valves  shutting  downwards  ; the 
circumference  of  the  bucket  is  surrounded  with  leather  to  fit  exactly  into  the  cylin- 
drical bore  of  the  working  barrel,  so  a-s  to  work  freely  up  and  down  in  it.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  working  barrel  the  lower  valve,  or  fixed  clack,  is  placed ; it  cannot 
be  seen  in  the  figure  ; it  has  double  butterfly-valves  shutting  downwards,  the  same 
as  those  of  the  bucket. 

'J'he  u orhing  barrel  bucket  and  clack  of  the  great  pump  are  the  same  as 
those  represented  in  Plate  IV,  fig.  G,  7,  and  8 (see  p.  215;  see  also  the  figure 
p.  217).  The  flange  at  the  top  of  the  working  barrel  serves  to  join  it  to  a pump 
head,  which  has  a side  flange  to  join  to  a branch  0,  which  conveys  the  water  into 
the  lower  jiart  of  the  air-vessel  Q,  and  another  flange  at  top  to  fasten  on  the  cover 
of  the  pump,  which  has  a stuffing-box  in  the  centre  of  it  for  the  polished  pump- 
rod  to  pass  through,  the  construction  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  cover  of 
the  cylinder.  The  pump  is  I74  inches  diameter,  and  the  motion  of  its  bucket  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  piston. 

The  air-vessel  Q receives  the  water  which  the  pump  delivers  at  every  stroke 
through  the  branch  o,  aud  discharges  that  water  again  through  the  conduit  pipe 
P at  tlie  opposite  side,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  compressed  air,  in  a regular  stream. 
The  conduit  pipe  P is  conducted  under  ground  for  a great  distance  up  a gradiuil 
ascent,  to  convey  the  rvatcr  into  a reservoir  or  pond  situated  on  elevated  ground, 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  that  reservoir  being  usually  120  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pump  well  of  the  engine.  ITie  upper 
pan  of  the  vessel  Q is  filled  with  air,  in  such  a state  of  compression,  that  its  elastic 
force  equals  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  that  the  pump  is  intended  to 
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raise.  The  inertise  of  the  mass  of  water  contained  in  the  long  pipe  P is  so  very 
considerable,  that  it  requires  a great  exertion  of  power  to  put  it  in  motion,  anil 
when  once  set  in  motion,  it  has  a corresponding  tendency  to  continue  moving ; 
it  also  resists  any  tendency  to  sudden  increase  or  diminution  of  its  velocity.  Con- 
sequently, every  time  that  the  piston  makes  its  working  stroke,  and  the  pump  de- 
livers the  contents  of  the  working  barrel  into  the  air  vessel,  the  whole  of  that 
water  is  not  forced  at  once  into  the  conduit  pipe  P,  but  the  air  in  the  upper 
part  is  compressed  into  a less  space,  so  as  to  make  room  for  a portion  of  the  water 
forcctl  in  ; and  that  portion  is  reserved  in  the  air-vessel  until  the  pump  ceases 
to  deliver  more  water}  but  during  the  returning  stroke,  when  the  pump  delivers 
no  water,  the  compressed  air,  by  its  elastic  pressure,  drives  out  that  portion  of 
water  which  was  reserved,  and  forces  it  through  the  conduit  pipe  P,  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  stream  through  that  pipe  without  any  intermission,  and  with  only  a slight 
pulsation  or  variation  of  velocity,  although  the  pump  only  delivers  water  during  the 
working  stroke,  and  is  quite  inactive  during  the  returning  stroke. 

The  air-vessel  is  1 feet  diameter  withinside,  and  9i^  feet  high,  with  a hemi- 
spherical dome  at  top;  the  pump  being  17’,  inches  diameter,  the  area  of  the  air- 
vessel  is  7i  times  greater  than  the  area  of  the  pump ; therefore,  if  the  bucket  of 
the  pump  makes  a stroke  of  71  feet,  it  will  deliver  as  much  water  into  the  air- 
vessel  as  would  fill  it  about  one  foot  high,  supposing  no  water  to  pass  out  during 
the  working  stroke  ; but  if  one-half  of  that  water  passes  away  through  the  conduit 
|>ilie  P,  during  the  working  stroke,  then  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  air-vessel  would  be  about  six  inches.  If  the  height  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel,  which  contains  air,  is  assumcil  to  vary  from  7i  to  8 feet  above 
that  fluctuating  surface,  the  proportion  between  the  greatest  and  least  elasticity 
of  the  compressed  air  would  be  as  IG  is  to  IJ. 

To  keep  the  air-vessel  pro|)erly  filled  with  air,  a small  cock  is  fixed  in  the 
chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  working  barrel  of  the  great  pump  N,  just  above  the 
lower  clack  ; this  cock  is  always  open,  and  admits  a small  stream  of  air  into  the  pump 
at  every  stroke ; the  air  mixing  with  the  water,  tends  by  its  elasticity  to  diminish 
the  violence  of  the  shocks  which  take  place  when  the  valves  in  the  pump-bucket, 
and  in  the  clack,  shut  suddenly  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  stroke.  When 
the  piston  makes  its  working-stroke,  the  air  thus  introduced  is  forced  out  with  the 
water  thi-ongh  the  branch  O,  from  the  top  of  the  pump-barrel  N,  into  the  air-ves- 
scl  Q,  where  the  air  separates  from  the  water,  and  rises  up  into  the  upper  part  of 
that  vessel,  so  as  to  keep  it  as  full  of  air  as  is  necessary. 

The  surplus  air  is  allowed  to  escape  through  an  inverted  valve  contained  in  a 
box  Z which  is  fixed  at  the  side  of  the  air-vessel  Q ; the  interior  of  this  box  is  con- 
nected by  a small  branch  from  the  lower  part  of  it,  with  the  interior  of  the  air- 
vessel  at  that  part  of  its  height  where  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  air-vessel  is 
intended  to  stand  in  it ; consequently,  if  the  level  of  the  water  is  below  the  con- 
nexion, air  will  enter  into  the  box ; but  if  the  water  stands  above  the  intended 
level,  then  the  box  will  be  filled  with  water.  Tlie  inverted  air-valve  within  the 
box  is  fitted  into  an  aperture  through  the  cover  of  the  box,  and  a cylindrical 
float,  which  is  fixed  to  the  stem  of  the  valve,  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  box,  so  as  to  keep  the  inverted  valve  shut,  whenever  the  water  stands  at  a 
proper  height  in  the  box  ; but  when  the  surplus  of  the  accumulated  air  passes  out 
of  the  air-vessel  into  the  box,  and  displaces  the  water  therefrom,  the  float  subsides, 
and  opens  the  valve,  so  as  to  discharge  that  air ; as  soon  as  the  surplus  has  escaped, 
the  water  returns  again  into  the  box,  and  raises  the  float,  so  as  to  close  the  valve.  Ihe 
stem  of  the  valve  pas.scs  up  through  the  cover  of  the  box,  and  is  connected  with  a 
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balance  lever,  which  carries  a sufficient  weight  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  the 
float  within  the  box,  and  keep  the  valve  closed  whenever  the  water  stands  high 
enough  in  the  box ; but  when  the  water  subsides,  the  float  will  preponderate, 
and  open  the  valve. 

'I’he  operation  of  this  engine  is  precisely  the  same  as  is  described  at  p.  357,  and 
it  requires  the  same  management  as  is  directed  at  p.  3Cl.  The  adjustment  of  the 
chock  1 fur  the  expansion-handle  r is  efTected  by  two  nuts  applied  upon  an  upright 
sciew  13,  which  is  fixed  to  that  chock  in  front  of  the  plug,  and  the  screw  passes 
through  a socket  fixetl  to  the  plug;  one  of  the  nuts  is  alwe  this  socket,  and  the 
other  below  it,  and  they  have  projecting  knobs  to  turn  them  round  with  the 
finders,  and  thus  set  the  chock  higher  or  lower  on  the  plug,  as  is  required  ; and  it 
is  firmly  retained  wherever  it  is  placed. 

■J'his  engine  was  ereeted  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks,  at  Pimlico  ^\^larf,  on 
the  same  foundation  as  the  old  atmospheric  engine,  mentioned  at  p.  235,  and  in 
the  same  building  with  Mr.  Watt’s  original  engine,  p.  352.  The  water  was  drawn 
from  Chelsea  Creek,  which  communicated  with  the  Thames  at  high  water ; and 
the  engine  forced  it,  a distance  of  1831  yards,  through  the  conduit-pipe,  into  a re- 
servoir situated  in  Hyde  Park,  at  12G  feet  perpendicular  height  above  the  water  in 
the  well,  at  high  water ; the  water  in  the  creek  ebbed  a few  feet  in  the  course  of  the 
tide,  and  the  average  column  was  about  130  feet ; the  pressure  of  which  is  56‘4 
pounds  per  stjuare  inch. 

The  pump  being  17  } inches  diameter,  the  weight  of  the  column  was  13  570 
pounds  ; this  load  on  the  piston  of  48  inches  diameter,  was  about  7}  pounds  per 
square  inch,  'lljc  piston  was  adapted  to  make  an  8 feet  stroke,  when  the  catch- 
pins  struck  the  spring  beams,  but  on  average  it  made  7}  feet  stroke,  and  went  at 
the  rate  of  13}  or  It  strokes  per  minute,  or  105  feet  effective  motion  of  the 
piston  per  minute.  This  is  an  exertion  of  43-2  horse-poiver.  It  delivered  175 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  into  the  reservoir  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  consumption  of  coals  wiis  on  an  average  about  3^  bushels  per  hour  = 
315  pounds;  that  is  7'3  pounds  per  hour  for  each  horse-power,  or  22'8  millions 
pounds  raised  one  foot  high  by  each  bushel  of  coals  consumed. 

The  conduit-pijK  is  double  for  loGil  yards,  as  far  as  Hyde  Park-comer,  con- 
sisting of  two  pipes,  each  of  12  inches  bore,  acting  as  one  conduit.  The  remain- 
ing distance  of  7G2  yanls  to  the  reservoir  is  only  one  pipe  of  12  inches  bore. 
The  velocity  with  which  the  water  moved  through  the  double  pipe  was  1 12  feet 
per  minute,  and  through  the  single  pi|ic  224  feet  jkt  minute. 

Rcguhlur.  'I'he  main  conduit-i>ipe  P had  some  bratiehcs  from  it,  to  distri- 
bute water,  and  when  these  were  opened  so  as  to  draw  off  part  of  the  water  short  of  its 
destination,  the  load  upon  the  engine  was  considerably  diminished.  To  accommo- 
date the  power  to  these  variations  of  resistance,  a regulator  or  governor  was  applied 
to  act  upon  the  throttle-valve  z,  according  to  the  pressura  of  the  column  of  water 
which  the  pump  was  required  to  raise.  For  this  purpose  a small  pipe  was  con- 
ducted  from  the  lower  part  of  the  air-vessel  Q,  to  the  lower  part  of  a small  upright 
cylinder,  into  which  a piston  was  fitted  ; the  cylinder  was  open  at  top,  and  the  rod 
of  the  piston  was  loaded  w'ith  a heavy  chain,  which  acted  as  a weight,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  water  beneath  the  piston.  Wlieii  the 
column  of  water  increased,  this  piston  would  be  raised  higher  up  in  its  cylinder  by 
the  extra  pifssui'c ; and  when  the  column  diminished,  the  piston  would  descend 
again.  This  motion  was  communicated  by  suitable  levers  and  rods  to  the  handle 
.of  the  throttle-valve  z,  so  as  to  open  it  wider  when  the  regulating  piston  rose,  and 
to  close  it  when  the  piston  descended,  and  thus  regulate  the  opening  of  the 
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throttle-valve  and  the  supply  of  steam,  according  to  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come. 

The  lower  end  of  the  heavy  chain  which  formed  the  load  on  the  small  piston 
rested  upon  the  ground,  and  as  the  piston  descended,  more  of  its  links  came  to 
rest,  so  as  to  relieve  the  piston  from  tneir  weight ; but  when  the  piston  rose  up,  it 
lifted  more  of  the  links  up  from  the  ground ; by  this  means  the  load  upon  the 
piston  increased  continually,  in  propoition  as  it  ascended  higher;  and  vice  versa; 
consequently  the  piston  would  always  settle  itself  in  its  cylinder  at  some  height, 
where  the  varying  load  of  the  chain  would  exactly  balance  the  pressure  of  the  water 
beneath  the  piston.  The  levers  and  rods  by  which  the  piston  acted  upon  the  throttle- 
valve,  were  so  adjusted  as  to  supply  the  proper  quantity  of  steam  which  the  engine 
required,  to  enable  it  to  work  at  a proper  speed,  when  overcoming  that  pressure  of 
water  in  the  pump  and  air-vessel.  Tills  contrivance  has  since  been  improved,  by 
adapting  it  to  act  upon  the  regulating  screw  13  of  the  chock  1 of  the  expansion- 
handle  r,  instead  of  the  throttle-valve,  so  as  to  adjust  the  position  of  that  chock 
according  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  air-vessel.  This  is  now  called  the 
banging  apparatus,  because  it  is  intended  to  prevent  the  engine  striking  its  catch- 
pins  upon  tne  spring  beams. 

Safety  catch.  A contrivance  was  also  introduced  into  the  above  engine,  to 
stop  its  motion  whenever  the  catch-pin  at  the  cylinder  end  of  the  great  lever  struck 
upon  the  spring  beams,  in  consequence  of  the  jiow  er  or  resistance  being  suddenly 
altered.  A short  upright  prop  was  erected  on  the  floor  near  the  cylinder  cover,  to 
stand  up  beneath  the  external  lever  of  the  expansion-valve  h,  so  as  to  sustain  that 
lever  near  to  the  end  where  the  rod  10  is  jointed  to  it,  and  prevent  the  valve  opening. 
This  prop  was  mounted  on  a centre  pin  at  its  lower  end,  and  the  upper  end  was 
moveable,  being  fitted  between  guides,  with  a spring  applied  behind,  to  press  the 
upjK'r  end  of  the  prop  continually  towards  the  lever  of  the  valve ; the  prop  was  held 
back  out  of  the  way  of  that  lever  by  a latch  similar  to  that  of  a door,  wnicn  was  con- 
nected by  an  upright  wire,  with  the  tail  of  a lever  placed  on  one  of  the  spring 
beams  U,  and  the  opposite  end  of  that  lever  was  situated  at  the  place  where  the 
catch-pin  came  down  upon  the  spring  beam  ; consequently  when  the  catch-pin 
struck,  it  depressed  the  end  of  that  lever,  and  lifted  the  catch  by  the  upright  wire, 
so  as  to  disengage  the  upright  prop,  the  upper  cud  of  which  was  then  instantly 
forced  by  its  spring  beneath  the  lever  of  the  expansion-valve,  and  prevented  that 
valve  from  being  opened  by  the  hand  gear.  A rcpeirtiorT  of  the  stroke  was  thus 
prevented,  and  the  engine  was  stopped  until  the  attendant  came  to  the  handles  to 
start  it  again,  with  due  precaution  to  regulate  the  steam  according  to  the  resistance. 

In  1810  a new  engine  was  made  by  Messrs.  Uoulton,  Watt  and  Co.  for  these 
waterworks;  it  is  put  up  in  a new  budding  at  Chelsea,  near  to  the  river,  and 
draws  its  water  therefrom  ; a level  conduit-pipe  of  1287  yards  long,  and  18 
inches  diameter,  extends  from  this  new  engine,  to  convey  the  water  from  it 
into  the  above  double-pipe  of  the  old  engine.  The  cylinder  of  the  new  engine  is 
50  inches  diameter,  and  the  pump  17j  inches  diameter.  The  old  engines  were 
pulled  down  and  removed  some  years  afterw'ards. 

DESCBIPTION  or  l•I.ATE  XXV.  MU.  WATT’S  DOUBI.F.  STEAM-ENGINE  FOIl  BLOWING 
FURNACES  BY  A DOUBLE  FORCING  rU.MP  FOR  AIR. 

'Fhc  application  of  the  atmospheric  engine  for  blowing  furnaces  by  a direct 
action  with  an  air-pump  has  been  already  explained,  p.  281  ; and  Mr.  Watt  applied 
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his  single  engine  to  work  a double  forcing  pump  for  blowing  furnaces,  at  a very 
early  period  of  his  career  in  1777  (see  p-  32S)  ; he  afterwards  applied  his  double 
engine  to  that  pui-pose  with  great  success.  The  engine  represented  in  Plate  XXV. 
was  constructed  about  I8O7,  for  blowing  two  furnaces  for  smelting  iron  from  the 
ore.  Almost  all  its  parts  arc  the  same  as  those  of  other  engines  already  described, 
and  a very  brief  explanation  of  the  engine  will  be  sutBcient. 

The  cylinder  is  'fS  inches  diameter,  and  the  piston  makes  a stroke  of  8 feet ; 
the  cylinder  E and  its  steam  case,  the  great  lever  L,  and  its  parallel  motions 
K at  each  end,  are  the  same  as  in  the  engine  last  described,  p.  7I!)  (Plate  XXIII), 
and  are  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  condensing  apparatus  is  the  same,  except 
the  dimensions,  the  air-pump  being  3H  inches  diameter,  and  its  bucket  making 
a 1 feet  stroke.  The  foundations  and  the  building  are  very  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  last  engine,  Plate  XXIII.  The  nosscis  and  valves  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  engine  in  Plate  XX,  with  hollow  spindles  to  the  steam-valves,  see 
p.  697.  The  working  gear  has  two  handles  r and  s actuated  by  chocks  on  the 
air-pump  rod  /,  the  same  as  Mr.  Watt’s  original  double  engine,  Plate  XIII 
(see  pp.  451  and  457).  All  these  {larts  are  so  obvious  from  the  drawing,  that 
they  require  no  further  explanation.  The  piston-rod  is  4J  inches  diameter. 
The  apertures  through  the  steam  and  exhausting-valves  are  ft  inches  diameter. 

This  engine  has  three  waggon  boilers  of  18J  feet  long,  and  7 i feet  wide ; 
they  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  liave  internal  tubes  through  them  for  flues ; two 
of  these  boilers  are  worked  at  once,  and  the  surface  exposeil  to  the  heat  is  about 
300  square  feet  in  each  boiler,  or  lOtX)  square  feet  in  the  two  boilers,  which  supply 
steam  to  the  engine. 

The  cold  water  pump  and  hot  water  pump  are  not  represented  in  the  figure, 
but  they  are  the  same  as  those  in  Plate  XXIII,  except  in  dimensions.  The  diameter 
of  the  cold  water  pump  is  14  inches,  and  its  rod  is  suspended  from  the  great  lever 
at  Cj  feet  distance  from  its  centre  of  motion,  so  as  to  make  a stroke  of  !■  feet. 
The  hot  water  pump  is  inches  diameter,  its  rod  is  suspended  from  the  great  lever 
at  3jtj.  feet  from  its  centre  of  motion,  so  as  to  make  a stroke  of  2 feet. 

The  blowing  cylinder  N,  is  a double  forcing-pump  of  84  inches  diameter, 
and  its  piston  makes  a stroke  of  8 feet,  the  same  as  the  steam  piston.  The  pis- 
ton-rod is  3A  inches  diameter,  its  parallel  motion  is  similar  to  that  at  the  other 
end  of  the  great  lever.  The  blowing  cylinder  is  formed  in  two  lengths  X X, 
which  arc  united  by  flanges  in  the  middle  of  its  height ; a bottom  is  fastened  on 
by  a flange  at  the  lower  end,  and  a cover  similar  to  that  of  the  steam  cylinder  is 
screwed  on  the  top  flange,  with  a stutling-box  in  the  centre  for  the  piston-rod  to 
pass  through.  The  blowing  piston  is  solid,  having  no  valves  in  it,  and  it  is  made 
tight  round  the  edge  by  double  leathers  applied  in  a similar  manner  to  those  of 
a punip-bucket,  in  order  that  there  may  be  as  little  frictiop  as  is  consistent  with 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  air. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  blowing  cylinder  trvo  large  branche.s,  2-2  and  25,  proceed 
from  it  at  opposite  sides ; and  there  arc  two  similar  branchcs20  and  21  from  the  up|>cr 
part  of  the  cylinder,  immediately  beneath  its  upper  flange.  The  air  valves  are 
placed  within  these  four  branches,  viz.  a set  of  suction  valves  in  the  branches  20 
and  25,  to  admit  the  external  air  into  the  cylinder ; they  are  hanging  valves,  like 
doors  suspended  by  their  upper  sides,  and  opening  inwards  towards  the  cylinder  ; 
the  forcing  valves  are  at  the  etids  of  the  branches  21  and  22,  and  they  open  out- 
wards from  the  cylinder  into  the  chambers  2.3,  24,  which  join  to  the  branches  21, 
22 ; these  chambers  communicate  together  by  the  upright  pijie  O O,  and  the 
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larije  conduit-pipc  I’  proceeds  from  the  lowest  chamher  to  convey  the  com- 
pressed air  to  the  receiver  or  water-regulator  which  supplies  the  furnaces. 

The  action  of  the  blowing  cylinder  is  the  same  as  that  of  a double  forcing- 
pump.  When  the  steam-piston  makes  its  descending  stroke,  and  draws  the 
blowing  piston  up  in  its  cylinder,  the  suction  valves  at  20  close,  and  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  air  which  is  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder 
above  the  piston ; that  air  is  therefore  compressed  until  it  acquires  a sutticient 
elasticity  to  open  the  forcing  valves  at  21,  and  then  it  is  forced  out  from  the 
cylinder  by  the  piston,  into  the  chamber  23,  and  passes  through  the  pipe  O to  the 
lower  chamber  24,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  through  the  condnit-pijw  I’  to  the 
furnaces.  At  the  same  time,  the  piston  as  it  rises  exhausts  the  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  lower  forcing  valves  at  22  close  themselves,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  air  returning  from  the  chamber  24  into  the  cylinder;  but  the  lower  suction 
valves  at  25  0]>en,  and  admit  the  atmospheric  air  freely  into  the  cylinder,  to  fill  it 
as  the  piston  rises,  ready  to  be  blown  out  again  at  the  returning  stroke. 

\\  hen  the  steam  piston  arrives  near  the  bottom  of  its  course,  the  steam  and 
exhausting  valves  are  reversed  by  the  action  of  the  working  gear,  so  as  to  impel 
the  piston  up  again  for  its  a.scending  stroke ; the  blowing  piston  is  thereby  forced 
downwards,  and  the  lower  suction  valves  at  25  close  themselves,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  air  beneath  the  piston,  it  is  therefore  compressed,  and  when  its 
elasticity  is  sufficient,  it  o|)cns  the  lower  forcing  valves  at  22,  and  enters  into  the 
chamber  24,  from  which  it  passes  away  to  the  furnaces  by  the  conduit-pi|H.*  ) ; 
During  this  descent  of  the  blowing  piston  the  upper  suction  valves,  20,  are  opened 
by  the  external  air,  which  enters  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  fills  up 
the  space  which  is  left  therein  by  the  descent  of  the  piston  ; the  air  so  admitted 
will  be  blown  out  through  the  upper  forcing  valves  21,  during  the  next  stroke, 
when  the  blowing  piston  is  drawn  up  again. 

The  air  valves  of  the  blowing  cylinder  are  made  of  thick  leather,  fortified  by 
iron  plates  riveted  upon  the  leather ; the  valves  hang  in  a vertical  position,  .so  as 
to  close  the  apertures  through  which  the  air  is  to  jiass ; the  apertures  are  made 
through  vertical  iron  plates,  which  are  fixed  by  bolts  to  the  llanges  of  the  branches 
20.  21,  22,  and  25.  The  leather  at  the  upper  .side  of  each  valve  is  fastened  to 
the  plate  at  the  upper  side  of  the  aperture  that  the  valve  is  intended  to  close,  and 
the  leather  bCTTfls  m form  ITie  1llllgc~np«ii  which  the  valve  ojicns.  To  give  a-mt»rc 
ready  entrance  to  the  air  into  Uia  bUning  i jiwuai;  iniiei  uuu»t»H  .■In—  ar-e  applied 
in  two  boxes,  which  are  fixed  on  the  top  or  cover  of  the  cylinder,  one  on-eath 
side  of  the  stuffing-box  through  which  the  pi.ston  rod  pas.scs;  these  arc  also  hang-' 
ing  valves,  of  the  same  construction  as  the  others.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  j>er- 
fonnance  of  a blowing  machine,  that  the  passages  through  the  valves  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  iiliow  the  air  to  pass  very  freely  into,  and  out  of,  the  blowing 
cylinder,  as  fast  as  the  motion  of  the  piston  will  propel  it. 

The  blowing  cylinder  is  bored  to  8 4 inches  diameter,  and  the  conduit-pipe  P 
is  21  inches  diameter,  or  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  ; consequently 
the  area  of  the  pipe  is  one-lCth  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder.  The  apertures  which 
are  closed  by  the  valves  arc  each  8 inches  high  by  145-  inches  wide  = 1 IG  square 
inches  area  in  each  aperture  ; there  are  three  such  apertures  side  by  aide  in  each 
of  the  branches  20,  21,  22,  and  25,  covered  by  three  valves  which  open  and  shut 
.all  together;  hence  the  area  of  the  passage  for  the  air  is  348  square  inches,  which 
is  a little  more  than  the  area  of  the  conduit-pipe  P.  The  engine  usu.ally  makes 
1 2 strokes  per  minute  of  8 feet  length,  and  then  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  192  feet 
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per  minute ; the  motion  of  the  air  through  the  apertures  of  the  suction-valves  is 
about  IG  times  as  much,  that  is,  3072  feet  per  minute,  or  51  feet  per  second. 

The  bluU'ing  piston  is  a circular  plate  of  cast  iron,  with  a rim  round  the  outer 
edge,  wh#h  is  fitted  correctly  into  the  blowing  cylinder  ; the  circular  edge  which 
applies  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  about  5 inches  broad.  The 
]uston-rod  is  fitted  with  a cone,  into  the  centre  of  the  piston,  and  is  fastened  by 
a cross  key  ; tl)e  flat  surface  of  the  piston«is  strengthened  by  a number  of  pro- 
jecting ribs  at  the  upper  and  under  sides,  which  radiate  fioin  the  centre  like 
' the  arms  of  a wheel.  To  prevent  the  passiige  of  any  !tir  by  tbc  jiiston,  its  edge  is 
fuimishcd  with  leathers  formed  into  circular  rings,  which  are  fiLsteiied  upon  the  fiat 
surfiu;e8  around  the  circumference  of  the  piston  at  its  upper  and  under  sides ; 
the  circumferences  these  leathers  apply  .igainst  the  intc  ' t surface  of  the  cylinder 
in  the  same  manner  as  what  are  called  cup-lcathcrs  for  jmmp-buckets ; the  circu- 
lar bonier  of  the  leather  is  turned  up  all  round  the  piston,  into  the  foim  of  a 
saucer,  and  the  extreme^  edge  Jias  a teudenty  to  expand  itself  to  a larger  size 
than  the  cylinder,  so  as  i.-  press  li^isly  against  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
and  fit  correctly  thereto,  to  prevent  any  passage  for  the  air,  although  the  piston  is 
capable  of  moving  freely  up  and  down  in  the  cylinder,  with  but  little  friction.  'ITie 
edge  of  the  leather,  which  is  fixed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  piston,  turns  upwards, 
and  prevents  the  -*  tpe  of  the  air  when  the  piston  is  drawn  up  ; the  leather  which 
is  fixed  beneath  the'  jiiston  turns  downwartls,  and  prevents  tKe  escape  of  the  air 
when  the  piston  is  * "'reed  down.  The  leathers  are  fastened  to  the  pisto.  by 
a number  of  ss..-  of  cart  iron,  which  are  applied  round  the  edge  of  the  piston, 
and  form  complete  rings  j “they  arc  fixed  to  the  piston  by  screw  bolts  with  nuts, 
so  as  to  confine  the  leather  between  tho.se  rings  and  the  piston  ; “each  of  the  circular 


leathers  is  made  of  a number 


ber  of  scgmcnls  properly  moulded  and  put  together,  to 
' ‘-irns  I’T  a>'  .and  bke  the  edge  of  a saucer.  • 


form  a complete  ■* 

IValer  re^  j.  ' ,.c  Wowing  cylinder  is  a double  acting  pump, 

the  dischflrge.'ofiair  throi!^^[^  conduit-pipe  P is  not  continuou.s  because  there 
is  an  instant  at  the  termination  of  each  half  stroke,  when  no  air  is  blown  the 
cylinder,  'i’hc  blast  of  air  svhich  is  blown  thmun-h  the  ;>ose-pipcs  into  the  nimaces 
is  renflireo  to  1*.  rant  ""  ’ ; unif  < issiUle.  To  attain  a regularity  of 

blast,  a water-regulator  » .o  the  t ^ . t“  reoaivc  the  air  from  the  blow- 
ing engine,  and  deliver  it  regularh^i;«Ttrto:'  'f'hc  water-regulator  is  a large 


jUlverteidTTit^,  iiiatle  of 
in  a cistern  of  wa  ..  ■ 
engirtt  t .the  furna.,„o,  is  t“.ae 
top  of  it,  by  perpendicular  br, 
the  co'’duit-[  ip<i  ar  1 tbc  intA. 
fiigine  is  set  to  work,  ami  the  , 


nr „u.|  wiU>  its  open  part  downwards, 

• ~ •"  \ , ip  |{s  passage  from  the 

cornnimt^  < with  the 
i form  ail  open  communication  betwefn 
- iii\  ■'cd  chest ; consequently,  when  the 
i,i  the  cnm^J(|5^j»»is.Aiouipres5ed,  it  will  dis- 
place the  water  froni  the  inverted  chest,  and  raise  "the  water  in  the  cistern  in 
which  it  is  immersed  ; the  .surface  of  the  water  within  the  inverted  chest  is  thps 
depres.sed  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  water  in  the  cistern,  until  the' pressure 
that  is  exerted  ujion  the  air,  by  the  column  of  water  so  raised,  will-  cause  all 
the  air  that  the  engine  blows,  to  pass  through  the  nose-pipes  into  the. furnaces  • 
with  a regular  efflux,  independently  of  the  slight  intermissions  in  the  action  of  the 
blowing  cylinder  at  the  end  and  beginning  of  each  half  stroke.  The  operation  of 
the  water-regulator  has  been  fully  explained  already,  at  p.  2«f). 

The  inverted  chest  is  36  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  and  8 feet  high  ; it  is 
made  of  plates  of  cast  iron  screwed  together,  and  its  weiglil  is  nearly  30  tons. 
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The  watcr^iistern  in  which  the  inverted  ciiest  is  immersed  is  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  lined  with  brick  or  stone  walls : it  is  feet  long  by  2H  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
and  -U  feet  by  1!)  feet  at  bottom;  the  walls  are  sloping;  the  depth  is  10  feet. 
The  inverted  chest  is  supported  on  stone  blocks,  so  that 'the  lowc^ 
raised  1|  above  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 

freely  in  and  out.  The  oistern  is  filled  with  water  about  SJ-  fc^t  deep,  when  tht*  * 
engine  is  at  rest ; and  when  it  is  set*to  work,  the  air  which  is  tbreed  into  the 
inverted  chest  displaces  the  datcr  therefrom,  until  it  stands  only  about  2 feet  deep  , 
in  the  space  beneath  the  iiiverted  chest ; the  water  so  displaced  rises  in  the 
space  around  the  outside  of  the  cistern,  until  it  is  about  9 feet  deep  therein  ; and 
then  the  surface  of  the  water  within  the  inverted  chest  will  be  depressed  by  the 
condensed  air,  to  alamt  ' lect  below  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
cistern  at  the  outside  of  the  chest.  The  pressure  occasioned  by  a column  of  7 feet 
of  water  is  very  nearly  3 pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  compressed  air  within  — 
the  air-chest  must  be  thus  much  mor%elastic  th^ji  the  atn;pspheric  air;  or  assum- 
ing the  absolute  elasticity  of  the  atmospheric  air  to  be  M-7  pounds  per  S((uare  inch, 
that  of  the  compressed  air  will  be  17'7  pounds  per  square  inch;  and  the  volume 
of  the  compressed  air  will  be  of  the  volurae“of  the  same  absolute  quantity  of 
common  airiiy  weight.  * » - 

The  arc*  of  f hc  surface  of  the  water  in  the  inyerted  chest  is  'j  ft.  X lift.  =) 

.001  square  .feet,  and  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the* water  which  is  raised  in  the 
spat  ' between  the  walls  of  the  ci.stern,  and  the  outside  of  tl.if  chest;  ^ r.“srly  the^s 
same  ; consequently,  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  outside  in  tr‘*'_;verted  chest, 
will  he  raised  as  much  as  the  surface  of  the  water  within  it  is  depressed  by  the 
compresseil  air,  and  vice  versa.  The  area  of  the  blowing  cylinder  (S-l  inches  dia- 
meter) is  38’48  square  feet,  and  the  horir.ontal  *rea/>ftbe  inyerted  cjieat  is  I'S'l  times’ 
the  arh?  of  the  cylindeii  When  the  witu  's  (Nuh>'>- ’ ' “■  '"•crtcij  chest  as 
above  stated,  so  as  to  raise  a caluuin  of  water  V - , “hich  contains 

the  co”iprcssed  air  above  the  water,  is  7 f feet  higic'’''  . its  capacity  ik  3780  cubic 
feet;'  nt  is,  about  12‘3  times  the  capacity  of  the  blowing  cylinder.  , , 

A Glowing  engine  of  >5.e  abo*  ’'  ‘limensioiis  «s  capable  of  blowip- *hrec  fur- 
naoca  for  smelting  iron  from  the  o<  ' ‘ work  ‘ ed‘  of  l6  strokes 

per  minute,  whieli  iua\  bo  dnne'whhWw....  ore  is  Or  - a quality  that  it  can  be 

reduced  with  a miWIcratc  bfct ; FutTfhen  the  oncration  of  the  furnaces  rcquifl»*Z~ 

aif-t*-bu..J  IIIMII'IJ!  '''•«<>  >11  '■iJ  BIIgUie- usually 


the  compressurc  of  the  air-j 


makes  12  stroke^  pciyuiiiute,  / 

make  a stco'  — o feet,  but  it  ti«i.‘ally  ) 
bloMiig  cylinder  being  38'4S  square  fc 
of  common  air  at  evefy  half  stroke.  * ihe  vii 
of  the  cylinder  into  which  pisiGit  does  noi 
capacity,  and  when  the  air  is’compresseil,  an  addit 
2-45  cubic  feet  of  common  air  will  be  crowded 
Jiciiig' displaced  from  the  cylinder  by  the  pi,...  , 
air  dischargeil  J)v  the  blowing  cylinder  would  bo  (298'2  —*^45  =)  295'75  cubic 
Ibct  at  eacir  hall  stroke,  from  which,  if  we  deduct  j'„th  to  idlow  for  the  loss  by 
leakage  through  the  piston  and  valves,  it  will  be  about  28(!  cubic  feet  actually  dis- 
charged at  «»ch  half  stroke,  or  X 2 t (iStil.  cubic  feet  of  common  air  blown  per 
. minute  into*f!ie  two  furnaces.  As  1.3'28  cubic  feet  of  common  air  weigh  1 pound 
(see  p.  28f),  the  actual  weight  of  fiSCl  cubic  feet  of  common  air  is  517  pounds 
of  air  blown  per  minute  by  this  engine. 


,.ou  is  ad->nfi  

u"^troke  ui  7j  feet  j^-«nd  the 
.tf.  takes  jh  .298'2  cubic  feet 
■tes  left  i/t  the  up 'and  bvttoru 
, arc  cacli  about  12  cujiic  feet 
|uautitypf(7V^ths  ofl2=) 
spaces,  so  ns  to  cscajic 
lieu?Nliie  quantity  of  common 
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